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THE EAST.INDIA QUESTION. 

Thk ^ovcrniiicnt-projcet, for the ndjustinont of this most important f|tjcs- 
tion, conics before tlic British nation under the following* extraordinary 
cireii instances. 

First, It is directly hostile to the evidence which has been accumulated, 
during two or three y(‘iirs past, by several Parliamentary Committees, va- 
riously composed, appointed under administrations of opposite political 
principles, to collect facts expressly for the guidance of legislation on this 
stdijcct. Secondly, T'he project is proposed and elaborately defended by a 
iiiinister of the Crown, m Iio has placed upon record* opinions, formed de- 
liberately and M'ilh unusually good opportunities of information, which are 
utterly repugnant to the project he now brings forward. 

The Itiiter circumstance, although it be a curious incident, will not pro- 
bably be regarded as detracting from the merits of the project, because 
]niblic men, instead of considering, as heretofore, a dogged and pertina- 
cious retention of opinions, once expressed, as a point of honour and a test 
of prineijile, now rather claim applause for renouncing opinions ; and it is 
undoubtedly absurdly unjust to preclude any man, whether minister or not, 
from the benefit of becoming wiser as he grows older. But every man, 
who honestly changes his opinion, ought to be able and willing to assign his 
reasons for so doing; every public man is bound to do it, in order that the 
nation may judge of their validity ; and it is because we perceive so asto- 
nishing a preponderance in the reasons of Mr. Grant, when merely a 
member of the Ilou.se of Gommons, in 18i;i, and those of his two col- 
leagues in oflice (Mr. Robert Grant and Mr. H. Ellis), over the opinions 
of the Rigid Hon. ('. I^rant, when President of the Board of Control in 
that wc notice his recantation as an extraordinary eireunistancc.*' 

Wc propose to examine seriatim the reasons as.signcd by Mr, Grant, in 

• The speech of Mr. Grant, on the .list May 1813, iu IlansoriVs Pari. Deb. Vol. xxvl. p. 438« waa 
evidently carefully revised by the speaker. 
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The East- India Question. 

his letter of the 12th February, to justify the views of the Kings govern- 
ment,*' in the project in question. 

It is proposed, that the Com])any shall retain their political power and 
functions, subject to the following modifications:— yfr*/, that tlic (Company's 
assets, commercial and territorial, with all their possessions and rights, shall 
be assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the territorial government of India ; 
secondly^ that the territorial revenue shall defray all the expenses incurred 
on account of India, at home and abroad, including the dividend of the 
proprietors of East-India stock, hitherto paid out of the coimnercial profits; 
thirdly, that the powers of the Board of Control shall be so enlarged as 
to give them a complete control over the Court of Directors, in respect to 
sending despatches, recalling governors-gcneral and eomiuandcrs-in-chicf, 
the grant of pensions and gratuities, however small, and the home expen- 
diture and establishment, — in short, over every function of government. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Grant, in very measured and abstemiouvs 
terms, for continuing the political functions of the Company, are these : — 
that a just and benignant system of government, in British India, whilst it 
is an object of the last moment to the natives, is most important to the 
national honour and benefit of Britain; that the system of jmlitical admi- 
nistration, exercised through the Company, has secured to the inhabitants of 
India a considerable measure of those advantages which it is the proper 
object of government to confer; and that, under the existing system, the 
political patronage of India, — a consideration of some moment to the coun- 
try in a constitutional point of view, is lodged in hands that may possess it 
without exciting public or popular jealousy. 

This first proposal of the ministers, as stated by Mr. Grant, appears to in- 
volve an inexplicable incongruity. If tlie existing system of Indian govern- 
ment has fulfilled the objects for which it was employed, or has fulfilled them 
to such an extent as to render an essential alteration or disturbance of it 

unjustifiable,*’ why should it be altered or disturbed ? The changes and 
modifications " destroy the very properties which constitute the Company's 
fitness as an organ of government: Uie ministers profess to retain this organ 
solely because it possesses certain attributes, which they, nevertheless, pro- 
pose to sever from it. We showed, in our last number, that there is not a 
single essential ingredient in the Company’s political constitution, — not one 
clement of their character as a governing body, — which is not utterly extir- 
pated by this new India Bill. In short, as far as regards the government of 
India, it is impossible to understand the necessity or policy of interposing 
the Company, who are to be disabled from resistance or even remonstrance, 
between the local authorities of India and the Board of Control, in whom 
the ])owcrs of government will exclusively vest. 

On the very threshold of the discussion, Mr. Grant’s ratiocination ex- 
hibits the most felicitous example of what is termed a non sequilur since , 
that of the far-famed logician at 8tony Stratford. The argument would have | 
l>ecn intelligible (though the minor proposition would be false) had it stood ; 
thus: — India ought to have a just and benignant system of government, and •. 
Britain a bulwark against the encroachment of regal inllucnco; the existim . 
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system lias failed to secure cither object; tlierefore, althougli it is some 
moment to the country, in a constitutional point of view/' that the political 
patrona^ije should be “ lodged in hands which may possess it witliout ex- 
citing public or popular Jiudousy/' yet the real political powers and 
functions of the Company must be abrogated. 

It would have been ecjually intelligible, and far more candid, had the 
King's government said at once, boldly and frankly, to the Cumj)any, what 
they have said piece-meal: ‘‘you have discharged your political functions 
w'ell ; you have rendered essential service to the people of India as well to 
the British nation ; but we need the inilucnce and power intrinsically at- 
tached to the government of India, for, ‘ with a strictly economical system of 
administration, the King's government will scarcely be strong enough with- 
out some such addition to its patronage;' therefore, we must reduce you to 
a crippled and hclples's state, in order that you may bo completely subser- 
vient to our purposes, without, at the same time, ‘ exciting public or popular 
jealousy.' ” 

'J'he next topic discussed by Mr. Grant is the China trade, the objections 
to the oj)eningof which, he says, have been well weighed by his Majesty's 
government, whose conduct, he admits, w'ould be highly criminal, “if they 
proposed to surrender any just principle of commercial policy to ignorant or 
interested (damour." \Vc shall, therefore, consider what are the objections 
urged against opening this trade, and what arc the considerations w hich 
have induced the ministers to overrule those objections. 

Not to take Mr. Grant at a disadvantage, wc assume that the only objec- 
tions arc those urged in the Minute of the Secret Committee, to w hich he 
replies. These are as follows: J. the discontinuance of the Company’s 
exclusive j)riviloge of trade w ith China, involves a most material cliange 
in the financial concerns of J ndia, inasmuch as the privileged China trade 
provides a safe and benelicial channel of remittance to England of funds 
necessary to defray the home political charges, besides furnishing direct 
pecuniary aid to the Indian tinanccs : these advantages arc estimated at 
about one million sterling a-year, in favour of India, since 1S14. 2. 'I'he 

throwing open the trade w ill risk our amicable intercourse with China, and 
certainly remove the protection wdiich the concentrated influence of the 
Company's factory has throw'ii over the dealings of British merchants with 
that country. 3. The measure wdll seriously interfere wdth a large revenue 
(about four millions) now levied on tea, w ith equality to the consumer and 
with incomparable regularity and cheapness to the state. 4. I'lic supposed 
advantage of an open trade, in atibrding new marts for our manufactures, 
is contradicted by the facts elicited from w'itnesscs examined by the Com- 
mittees, namely, that the Americans take dollars and bills to China in pre- 
ference to merchandize, and that British manufactures, even w hen carried 
lo China free of freight, are not profitable speculations at Canton. 

Now, in what manner does Mr. Gront meet these objections ? lie 
admits that they are established in the evidence before the C'ommittees ; but 
he, says, some of them “ have become obsolete by lapse of time (the long 
period elapsed since 1830) and change of circumstances,” and otlnrs, 
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resting chiefly on probabilities and anticipations, arc cither overpowered 
by a fair estimate of •probable contingencies on the opposite side, or, so 
far as they have weight, are to be regarded in the light, not so much of 
objections against the measure, as of warnings and suggestions for the safe 
and pioidcnt accomplishment of it.” 

Here, again, we find so much shallow and incongruous reasoning, that 
it is almost impossible to believe it can be employed in sober seriousness by 
a man like Mr. Grant, unless we suppose him to- be arguing instrumentally 
only, and against hrs own conviction and better judgment. If we attempt 
to give his reasoning a syl logistical form, it lakes the following:— the legis- 
lature has for three years been collecting evidence on which to found its 
opinion respecting the safety and practicability of throwing open the China 
trade ; that eyidcncc negatives the safety and practicability of the measure, 
both as regards the trade itself and the revenue derived from it in England ; 
therefore^ we should reject that evidence, and act upon a fair estimate oF 
probable contingencies.” 

It is true, tlm right lion, gentleman does not leave us altogether in the 
dark as to the nature of the “ probable contingencies *’ he speaks of. With 
respect to the first objection, he says that the funds requisite to meet the 
expenses of the Indian empire must be sought and ivill be founds in the 
resources of that empire itself;” and that ‘Hhe means of making available 
in England any part of those resources will be furnished by some of the 
different modes of remittance, which arc usual in the commercial world, 
and which arc never found wanting where remittance is required,^ cither for 
commercial or political purposes.” 

A reliance on the ‘‘probable contingency” of an Indian revenue suffi- 
cient to meet all charges, at home and abroad, and to extinguish the debt, 
under all future circumstances, in time of war as well as |)cacc, can be 
sanctioned only by the present state and future prospects of the Indian finan- 
ces, by the belief of competent and well-informed witnesses that such a 
contingency w’ill be realized, in spke of the actual state ol things. 

Now, as to the facts. We need go no further than the Report of the 
Committee of 1832 to show that, in the fifteen years ending 1828-29 there 
has been a deficit of revenue to the amount of 19,40 1,044, or, on a yearly 
average, £*1,293,()00, of which .i'4,923,021 has been supplied by surplus 
commercial profits, and the rest raised by loan ; that the prospective estimate 
of the Indian revenues, with the reductions already made in the cx|x?ndi- 
ture, shows a probable annual deficiency, calculated by the Company at 
£813,209 and by the Board of Control at .i‘/5()0,924 : if all the reduc- 
tions recommended by the Indian Civil Finance Committee were carried 
into effect (some of which, however, the C'ornmitlee say, “ would involve 
important alterations of system, and could only be adopted under the autho- 
rity of the legislature ”), the deficiency would still amount to f o:’),379 per 
annum. This calculation makes no provision for the “ probable contingen- 
cies” of external war or internal disorders, of the accidental failure of the 
land revenue, of the loss of the opium monopoly, yielding one million per 
annum, and which the Committee expressly say “ it would be highly impru- 
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cTcnttoroly upon, ns a permanent source of revenue.* * * § ' Nor would any pro- 
vision be made for llie local surplus of a crore and a-lialf of rupees 
(£1, /)()(), 000), which Lord Wni. Bcntinck, in his Jible minute,* shows to 
be absolutely necessary, in order to place the Indian finances on a solid 
fooiin/^.” 

These arc the facts : now let us hear the opinions of competent and well- 
informed witnesses. 

Mr. Robert Grants in his speeches and in his publications, has shown 
not only the improbability of India's supplying the charges incurred by her 
for the support of an onerous foreign government, but the unreasonableness 
and injustice of expecting it. He may, possibly, have changed his opinion 
as well as Mr. C. Grant, but he cannot, any more than the latter gentle- 
man, change the reasons upon which that opinion M as founded. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, one of the most intelligent witnesses on this point, 
and who is now a member of the Board of C.'ontrol, states his impression 
to be that the territorial charges, at home and abroad, may be brought within 
the territorial revenues, by the reductions ordered and suggested, “ if no 
new charges arise whicli arc not estimated." lie adds a consideration 
whicli Mr. Grant has overlooked : but at the same time, it would be very 
bold to speculate u ith cc'rlainty on a result at variance with that of the past, 
and depending on the inanagcnicnt of so large an empire." He admits, 
that the danger of internal insurrection is one of the items of uncertainty 
in any prospective calculalion," and that ^‘unless the (local) government 
have a large snrp/ffs a|)plieablc to the payment of debt (luring peace, any 
calculation founded on the snflicioncy of the means \vould be utterly falsified 
by the occurrence of war."t Mr. Sullivan, being asked whether he tliinks 
the revenue of tlic Madras provinces on the increase or decrease, says, 
there has been no material increase, J and when the government received 
the leases back (in a village settlement), the country u'as bnind in a very 
deteriorated stale. § Mr. ']*ucker, tvilh respect to Bengal, siivs that 
seem now to have arrived at our maximum, for, in several instances, the 
revenue has declined." || Witli regard to the west of India, Colonel iSykes, 
statistical reporter to the government of Bombay, states the followii.g facts : 

Has the revenue of the Deccan increased or diminished of late years? — 
It has diminished considerably. From 1822 to 1827-28, it diminished 5,33,399 
rupees, independently of commissions; in 1827-2B, 4,15,000 rupees in Ahmed- 
nugger, and 4,16,320 rupees in Poonah, amounting to a total diminution of 
13,67f025 rupees (.£136,000), ecjuivalent to fifteen per cent of the revenue of 
1822. 

To what causes do you attribute the decrease ? — It is certainly an exceed- 
ingly difficult question to answer ; it probably involves several causes. An 
apparent cause is the exceeding cheapness of agricultural produce, which dis- 
ables the cultivators from paying their full assessments. 

• Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 10th May KWO. Sec Asint. Journ. N.S. Vol. Iv, 
p, 330. t Evid. before the Finance Committee. 2.'kl Februarv 18.32. 

% The Madras land revenue was £3,1H)1,45« in 1U17-1U and grarin.-illy fell to i;3.552,«02 in 1829-30.— 

Jlfipnrt, UW2, p. 11. 

§ Evid. before the Revenue Committee. 9th Feb. 1832. II Ibid. 9th April 1832. 
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To what is the fall of prices popularly attributed In the country, by the 
people themselves ? — The people appear ns much at a loss to account for it as 
ourselves : some absurdly assert that the fall of prices is attributable to the 
failure of crops ; but that is utterly inconsistent with a low price. One reason 
assigned to me was the diminution of the currency of the country. Another 
was the superfluity of grain. 

What facts have come to your knowledge upon that subject ?— The super- 
fluity of grain cannot be doubted ; the failure of the crops was an unfounded 
assertion ; and with respect to the dhninution in the circulating medium, as 
the yearly disbursements in the Deccan are said to exceed the receipts, it can- 
not be the fact. 

What does the w hole revenue of the Deccan average, view ed as a capitation-^ 
tax ? — About 8^. per head. 

In the summary of liord Hastings, printed in the gencii'il Appendix to 
the Evidence (No. II.), his lordship has left upon record a pretty good 
practical lesson for those who speculate upon realizing a sur])Ius revenue by 
retrenchment, especially in the military liraneh ; “ the limit within which a 
leduction of disbursement in that branch would not entail mischief,” he 
observes, cannot be computed w ithout trial.” ^'hat nobleman imagined 
that he had grounds for assuming that the clear Indian surplus would be at 
least four millions sterling yearly : yet, with all his caution and experience, 
bow grossly was he deceived ! 

The Indian Finance Committee, appointed in 1828, to revise the local 
establishments, in all their branche.s, with a view of pointing out items of 
useless expense, and suggesting retrenchments, w hose encpiirics, it is ad- 
mitted, are conducted w ith unflinching rigour, adopted the year immediately 
succeeding that of Lord Hastings’ administration as one of their standartis. 
pbserving, however, in the outset, that it w ould not be practicable, in all 
cases, to bring down the public charges to that scale. It lias been already 
shown that the effect of their propo.sed reductions, supposing them all to bo 
adopted, will at the utmost only reduce, not extinguish, the deficiency of 
revenue. 

It is in the face of these facts and opinions that Mr. Grant and his col- 
leagues consider tliat ‘‘ the funds requisite to meet the expenses of the In- 
dian empire, must be sought and w ill be found in the resources of that 
empire itself.” 

But assuming, for the .sake of argument, that there w ill be regularly 
found an annual surplus of tw'o or tliree millions in the Indian treasury, for 
remittance to England, to meet the political charges liere, iiow is this large 
sum to be safely remitted, if the present channel of remittance be stopped? 
Mr. Grant ans^vers, vaguely, by some of the different modes of remit- 
tance which are usual in the commercial world.” What arc they ? 

The Finance Committee of the Commons, 1832, directed its impiiries very 
particularly to this point, and w'c shall give a short abstract of the evidence 
of the witnesses they examined. 

Mr. J. Horsley Palmer (governor of the Bank of England, and partner 
in the Ea.st-India House of Palmer, Mackillop, and Co.), thinks that, if the 
Company were debarred from all trade, the remittances might be made with 
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perfect facility, witli reference to bullion and the general exports from India 
and ('hina; bills might be tendered to the Company at the bullion-price, 
and goods should be deposited in the possession of the Company until 
the bills u'ore paid. Upon further excanii nation, he admits that they ought 
not to take bills for so large a sum from any houses in Calcutta without col- 
lateral security, and (hat unless the whole were taken from houses of the 
highest credit, the examination of the goods (which cannot be dispensed 
with altogether in any cases) must be very nice and rigid, in order to ascer- 
tain the (juality of the goods and the correctness of the invoice cost. With 
regard to the practicability of the territorial government of India being 
able to establish an efficient agency at Canton, to effect remittances through 
bills of lading from India to China, he confesses he has not given that 
part of the subject any consideration.* Xow, admitting that the govern- 
ment of India could thus send home three millions sterling per annum, in 
the shape of a lien upon goods, this would be clothing them with a 
mercantile character, differing but little in effect from tlieir present. I'he 
('omj)any could be virtually purchasers of goods for remittance and con- 
signees of goods, as they now arc ; they must retain commercial establish- 
ments, as at present, in India and at home, for the examination and depo- 
sit of goods, and keep up a factory or agency establishment at Canton, as 
they do now. I\Jr. Palmer suggests another method, namely, that of the 
Company drawing bills in England upon the Indian treasury, and disposing 
of those bills in England. This mode, besides being open to obvious ob- 
jections, docs not seem to be within the scope of ]Mr. Grant himself; it is 
not one usual in the commercial world;'’ for, in mercantile dealings, in 
distant countries, the exchange transactions almost wholly originate, for 
obvious reasons, in those countries and not in England. 

Mr. llrackcn, a partner of the house of Alexander and Co., established 
in London, is, of course, of opinion that the remittance of two or three 
millions a-year could be easily made through the agency of mercantile 
houses in Calcutta, without any likelihood of a combination amongst them, 
lie states that there are from twenty to twenty-live houses there, whose bills 
could be taken, to a considerable extent, by the Indian government, with- 
out having security of goods, and he mentions the house to which he belongs, 
— that of Alexander and Co., — as at the head of those houses, — being a 
house which has had a bank attached to it for sixty or seventy years, and is 
the only one that issues bank notes.t 

'J'hc fate of this very house of Alexander and Co. affords a good prac- 
tical comment upon Mr. Grant's notion of the facility of remittance by 
the ‘‘ usual sources.” Not many weeks after Mr. Bracken delivered this 
evidence, he declined honouring the drafts of this very house of which he 
was a partner and whose credit he extols ; and the firm of Alexander and 
Co., one of the houses which could be safely trusted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, upon their credit alftne, without the security of goods, has become 
insolvent ! liCt the reader just imagine that this insolvency had been de- 


'* Eviii. before Uic Finance CoinmiUcc* U>lh March IIW2. i Ibui, 24th March iua2. 
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fayed for a year or two^ and one or two millions^ destined for stores^ 
pensions, and pay in England, were to arrive vested in Alexander and Co's, 
bills ; what a scene of distress, public and private, would have been the 
consequence ! 

Mr. Larpent, — on being asked, Is it your opinion it would be wise in 
the Company, in remittance home from India, to take bills, taking at the 
aame time security of goods ?" — answers : My opinion is, and it is partly 
founded on what has taken place since the Company adopted that plan, that 
it would not be operative to any great extent, except in the peculiar and 
distressed state of the money-market of Calcutta, such as took ])lacc re- 
cently." He elsewhere states, in answer to another question, how he 
would decide as to the goodness of bills purchased in Calcutta for remittance, 
that he cannot tell ; that it is difficult to attempt io enter into the details of a 
new system;" but he supposes that it would adjust itself by means of checks 
on the part of the government, and securities afforded by the commercial 
body. In short, all is uncertain according to Mr. Larpent.^ 

Mr. Rothschild recommends that the government should remit in specie, — 
silver or gold, — for a few years ; w'hcn the trade incre&ses, tl)ey may then 
take bills. He has no doubt that remitting large sums in bullion annually 
from India, would do ultimately not much good for India," — which is, of 
course, of small moment; and as to bills, taking thcai with the bills of 
lading of cargoes as security would be a good mode, but this must be with 
responsible persons. How' is tlie government to judge of the respectabi- 
lity of the party?" he is asked. Government must send out two or three 
persons there for the purpose of information," he answers. “ But the va- 
lue of a cargo, of course, must depend upon examination ; would you take 
a gentleman's w'ord as to the value, or examine the cargo?" — I would 
take a gentleman’s word and examine the cargo besides," is Mr. Roths- 
child’s characteristic rcply.t 

This is the evidence respecting that important part of this question, over 
which Mr. Grant gambols so lightly. No two of the witnesses agree ; one 
candidly admits that all is doubt, uncertainty, and consequently danger ; the 
only point in which there is anything like a concurrence of opinion, is the 
absolute necessity of taking deposits of goods as security, which implies a 
continuance of just the sort of trade which the Company now carry on 
with India, and is therefore an inadmissible condition. So that the right 
bon. President of the Board of Control has been miraculously converted from 
his own former opinions, by positive proof that those opinions were well- 
founded ; that funds to remit do not exist in India; and that, if they existed, 
there is no safe or practicable channel to remit them other than the present. 

Mr. Grant then proceeds to argue that, in the case of the China trade, 
as of any other ^ ** the presumption is, that the extent of the dealings and 
the national benefit resulting from them will be in proportion to the opening 
afforded to capital and adventure to embark in the trade and that the hope- 
lessness of extending our China trade is disproved by a parallel case, the 
opening of the India trade. ** From* the actual issue of the experiment, in 

» £ vldCDCO before the Finance Committee, 2Dth March 1032. f Ibid. 10th August. 
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the instance alluded to,’’ lie remarks, there can be no appeal : it servos to 
render wholly inconclusive all arguments proceeding on *similar grounds and 
pointing to the same results.” 

This is the grand and fundamental fallacy which designedly runs tlirough 
all the reasonings of the free-trade part}'' : that it should have found a place 
in Mr. Grant’s paper is matter of infinite astonishment. The argument is 
built upon the following propositions: 1st. That the profits of any trade me 
co-extensivo with its dimensions ; that is, the more trade that is carried on 
the more profit; 2d. that the India trade and the China trade arc paralhd 
eases ; «'ld. that the actual issue of the experiment of opening the former 
lias demonstrated its success; in other words, that the India open trade has 
been profitable in proportion to its extent. Every one of these propositions 
is either distinctly disproved in the evidence before the Committees, or by facts 
so notorious that the free-traders begin to be ashamed of blinking them, or 
l»y axioms as well-established as the first elements of arithmetic. 

I. That the extent of a trade affords a criterion of its profitableness, 
though it might have been true twenty years ago, is now false as a general 
doctrine ; it is especially false with reference to the trade which has been 
carried on with India since 1814. The cessation of the war, instead of 
augmenting, it is well known, limited the demand for our products in the 
market of the world, owing to the admission of competition, wliich the war 
had excluded from that market. Competition stimulated the ingenuity of our 
manufacturers, and by the substitution of steam-power for manual labour, 
they were enabled to come into the market again by means of a cheaper 
rate of production. But this cheapness of production was accompanied by 
an inherent evil, the tendency to over-production, manufacturing by steam- 
pow'er not being equally susceptible of adaptation to the fluctuating wants of 
a market with manufacturing properly so called. ‘‘ Under the old system,” 
observes a writer in one of our daily journals,* “ there was always a floating 
mass of unemployed labour ; whereas, under our present system of inanu* 
facturing, it is an essential condition that the engine shall be always at work ; 
and it is the vast quantity of labour which is accomplished by a single 
stroke of the piston, which constitutes that principle of cheapness, whereby 
machinery possesses such an advantage over animal j)ower. Hence, the pro- 
prietors of our large factories, in which their entire capital is invested^ when 
there is literally no demand, see only the alternative of possible ruin by con- 
tinuing to work, and certain ruin by not working at all.” And he cites a 
passage from the petition of some manufacturers respecting the silk trade, in 
which they state that a manufacturer or throwster, having mills and ma- 
chinery, and having an establishment and connection in business, will conti- 
nue to prosecute his calling, until the losses he sustains by doing so become 
greater than the certain loss of allowing the former to stand idle and dilapi- 
date, and of allowing the latter to find other channels of employment and 
supply.*’ Hence arises that over-production, which has glutted every foreign 
market with British manufactures, which have sold as low as sixty per cent, 
under prime cost. These facts, notorious as the noon-day sun, demonstrate 

• Morning WeraMt Novomber 2G, 1029. 

'Asiat. Voi.. 1 1 .No.-ll . 
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the absurdity of applying old principles of foreign trade to the new condition 
of our manufactures : the converse of the proposition is now, in many cases, 
the truth, namely, that the profits of foreign trade are in an inverse ratio to 
its extent. This is no doubt a vicious and unnatural state of things, which 
must, at some indefinite period, cease to exist. 

But the inapplicability of the doctrine to the India trade since 18M is 
so palpable, that we must suppose Mr. Grant to have drawn his conclusions, 
not from printed papers, not from the testimony of the merchants and 
manufacturers in Jiancashire, Yorkshire and Glasgow, who have actively 
engaged in the trade, but from some few happy consignees and factors in 
London, who have availed themselves pretty successfully of the wild and 
disastrous speculations of the manufacturers. 

2. The most egregious fallacy of all, however, is that of assimilating the 
case of the India and China trades. A few of the most prominent features 
of dissimilarity only need be stated. 

W hen the India trade was opened, the only difliculty with which the 
free traders had to contend, was the superior cheapness of the Indian fabrics 
over those of England. Mr. Grant, in adverting to the testimony given by 

some ot the most honest, able and enlightened persons that ever laboured 
in the service of the Company,^* which, he says, affirmed the impossibility of 
extending the consumption of British manufactures in India, has evidently 
adopted the gloss put upon that testimony by free-trade writers, instead of 
consulting the text. Sir Thomas Munro, as we have l)een obliged over and 
over again to re-state, distinctly stated the question as to the practicability 
of extending the consumption of our manufactures amongst the Hindus to 
be ‘‘ a question of price.'' He stated that, if we could furnish them as 
cheaply as the natives can make their own, there would be a very con- 
siderable demand." He adds, it has been sometimes said, that the 
natives have a prejudice against the mjinufactures of Europe : the Hindus 
have no prejudice against the use of any thing that they can convert to an 
useful purpose ; whether European or native manufacture, it is pure as it 
comes from the hand of the workman to all Hindus. But they have one 
prejudice, which I believe is a very common one in this country, against 
the paying a higher price for a worse commodity ; and until wc can under- 
sell them in such articles as they now require for their own use, wc have no 
hope of extending the use of our own manufactures in India. It is entirely 
a question of 'price : wlicnevcr we can undersell the Hindus in any article 
which they require, it will find its way into the interior of the country with- 
out much help from the British merchants : it will find its way into the 
interior in spite of all regulations to prevent it.”* The condition, which 
feir Thomas Munro refers to, unexpectedly to him as well as to every 
one else, was accomplished, partly by the legitimate efFccls of the new 
power, but partly also by a portion of the wages of artizans having been 
dexterously thrown upon our poor-rates ; f and accordingly British manu« 
factures were sent to India to a very considerable extent." With what 

• Evidence before the Lords’ Committee on East India afiUrs, 7th April, 1013 J before the Common^ 
Committee, 12th April, 1813. 

t See the Evidence published by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
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shadow of reason, therefore, can Mr. Grant pretend that the enlightened 
servants of the Company, in 1813, asserted the impracticability of extend- 
ing the trade, and that the patient, thrifty, dexterous assiduity of private 
untrammelled enterprizc, has actually achieved what was then pronounced 
impracticable?” It is clear, from the just doctrine of Sir Thomas Munro, 
that tlic same effects would have flowed from the same cause had the trade 
never been opened at all. 

But the facility with which cheap foreign products can displace the native 
manufactures, depends mainly upon the relations between the two countries. 
India is a dependency of our own, the interests of which, notwithstanding 
professions to the contrary, our legislature has in fact treated as subordinate to 
those of the mother country. Accordingly, whilst the productions of Britain 
were admitted into India free of duty, or next to it, those of India (except 
raw materials necessary for our own factories) were loaded with high, and in 
some cases prohibitory, duties. All the while that wo have been boasting of 
the effects of free-trade, in the instance of India, we have been acting upon 
the crudest of protective principles; we have excluded, as much as possible, 
Indian fabrics and ail Indian products that could interfere with tliose of 
England, or even of our Wost-India Colonies; we have extinguished ihe 
beautiful manufactures of Dacca, by pouring into India ship-loads, not 
indeed of slaves, but of the fruits of worse than slavery in our factories. 

Now let us look at China. This empire is not a British dependency; it 
imposes heavy duties and onerous regulations upon all foreign trade ; it 
professes, at least, not to desire foreign commerce, and its political institu- 
tions and municipal laws arc decidedly anti-commercial. All this is uni- 
versally known and adiniltod. Where then is the analogy between the 
cases as respects the countries themselves? Further: the cause which 
swelled the export trade from England to India w as the sudden deprecia- 
tion of British cottons (for it can be satisfactorily shown, that, excluding 
cotton manufactures, the free trade w ith India, since 181-1, has been less 
than the regulated trade prior to that period) ; but that same eause has not 
operated on China, although, for twenty years past, British manufactures 
might have been carried to China, cither by the Ck)mpany, w ho have re- 
peatedly attempted to introduce them, or by the Company's officcrs,yr^v of 
freight^ or by the British-1 ndian merchants, w ho have large commercial 
dealings with China (and wdio could have exported British woollens and 
cottons from Calcutta to China cheaper than they could be sent thither 
from England), or by British merchants througli the free port of Singapore 
(either directly w'ith Chinese traders w ho come to that port, or by proi- 
curing at Singapore a clearance for Ciiina), or, lastly, by the Americans ; 
yet, in all these cases w^e find that dollars, or bills, or other merchandize, 
arc preferred to freights of British manufactures. How does this support 
the analogy? 

There is an argument deserving some notice, on this part of the .subject, 
which, althougli not avowed by Mr. Grant, we suspect has had some weight 
U|>on his mind, and W'liich is oinploycd by Mr. Rickards and certain other 
pensons, who have lalmured so successfully to bring the science of political 
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economy into disrepute, by the absurd lengths to which their theories, prd* 
fessedly founded upon the principles of that science, have impelled them. 
In the course of Mr. Rickards* examination before the Committee of the 
Commons, 1830, he is interrogated as to his reasons for believing that China 
would become a large purchaser of our manufactures. 

Have not the muslins of Crlasgow superseded, in a great degree, muslins of 
the manufacture of India ?* — They have ; but according to my view of the 
case, greatly to the advantage of India. 

Do you think it would be of advantage to India that the whole of that class 
of weavers should be deprived of their employment ?*I think that India is 
now in that state, in which it would be most for its advantage to have its 
industry directed to the raising of raw produce, instead of the production of 
dear manufactures. 

And to have no manufactures? — If the native Indians can be supplied with 
manufactures at a cheaper rate by England than they can manufacture them at 
home, I think it is decidedly for their advantage to take our manufactures in 
preference. 

You have stated, that, in your opinion, the great introduction of cotton 
manufactures into India has superseded the manufactures of India; do you 
suppose that the government of China would allow the introduction of articles 
into that country which should supersede the manufactures of their own inha- 
bitants? — The government of China would, in my opinion, act very absurdly, 
if they interpose their authority to prevent the introduction of a commodity 
into China which was to benefit their own subjects, and improve their own 
revenue. 

From your own knowledge of the government of China, whether absurdly 
or not, do you believe that they would interpose to prevent the large introduc- 
tion of such manufactures ? — I know nothing of the present intentions or 
motives of the government of China ; I can only reason on the improbability of 
the thing, from its being so obviously at variance with the interest not only of 
the people, but of the government itself.f 

It is a fundamental maxim of the modern political economists, that they 
have nothing to do with national happiness; the scope of theirinquiriesisliinitcd 
to the production of national wealth. We arc, therefore, precluded from 
arguing upon the sum of human misery produced by throwing millions out 
of employment in a densely-peopled country, on the one hand, and working 
children of tender age for fourteen hours a clay in an unhealthy factory, on 
the other. But let us consider how far it is the obvious interest of China to 
admit the introduction of manufactures that would supersede its own, and 
how far it is probable that this would be perceived to be the interest of go- 
vernment and people. 

England professes to act upon the principles of free-trade, and to ad- 
mit the manufactures of other countries to competition with its own. But in 
what other mercantile country are those principles acted upon ? In France, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, even in America, the protective-system is pur- 
sued ; that is, in those countries, the government guard their own manufac- 
tures against fair competition by levying prohibitory duties upon ours. The 

* Seeaa Account of the Condition of the Population and Manufactures of Dacca; AnaU Journ., vol. 
vii. p. 07. 

1 Evidence, qu. 3819-3833. * 
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views upon which this policy is founded may be just or the contraryi but it 
cannot be so obviously the interest of any government to suffer its na- 
tional manufactures to be superseded by those of foreigners, if so clear- 
sighted and liberal a government as that of America fail to see it. 

It is worth while to inquire upon what grounds the Americans defend 
their anti free-trade policy. A late American writer thus vindicates the pro- 
tective system of his government. 

In considering this subject, those who, on cither side of the Atlantic, have 
charged the American Legislature with folly, overlook a very important cir- 
cumstance, arising from the extent of space and the variety of climate embraced 
by the limits of the republic, namely, that, to a vast extent, trade, which to 
other nations is a foreign trade, is, to the United States domestic for 
instance, as far as commerce is affected, Louisiana and Georgia arc at least as 
foreign, in relation to New York or Massachusetts, as Spain or Turkey is to 
Great Britain; consequently, the relative importance of foreign commerce, the 
interests of which arc mainly impeded by restrictive laws, must ever be less than 
in the case of other nations ; while, on the other hand, the existence of a 
manufacturing population must tend to promote domestic cultivation, trade 
and commerce, to an extent proportionably greater than would be effected in 
other kingdoms. With respect to the numerous other circumstances which 
must be taken into account before it can be affirmed that any nation can con- 
duct some of the principal branches of manufacture at all, and still more to 
advantage, it so happens that the United States possess, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the great requisites of manufactures — water, coal, iron, cheap provi- 
sions, and an intelligent and active population : and that in such circumstances 
they should feel a desire to manufacture their own raw produce, and to be 
enabled to do so by protection from foreign competition, to say the least, does 
not appear either unnatural or unreasonable.* 

Now, it must be evident that, if these considerations have any validity, 
they apply with infinitely more force to China, which embraces a greater 
extent of space, with a greater variety of climate, and is less dependent 
upon foreign trade, than America. The argument, therefore, like most 
others from the same source, is futile and ridiculous. 

But there is another consideration, which is invariably overlooked by tlic 
advocates of Chinese utilitarianism, who, somehow or another, forget that 
their principles must be applied to their own nation as well as to those 
which they desire to make the tiieatrc of experiment. Suppose the Empe- 
ror of China should acquire a sudden relish for the doctrine which incul- 
cates that national wealth is to be sought before national happiness ; and 
should believe that the supersession of Chinese manufactures by ours would 
be compensated by the vast additional quantity of tea exported ; would 
lie not be entitled to insist, as a preliminary, upon the reduction of our duty 
upon that article, from one hundred per cent, to zero ? We do Mr. Grant 
tlic justice to say that he seems prepared for this, wdicn he states, with 
reference to the prospect of a diminution, under an open trade, of the reve- 
nue now derived from tea, that surplus profit is the only fund out oi 


* Hiiitoirs History of Amcika, 18J1> vol. ii p. 324. 
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which revenue can for a continuance be drawn:** a principle he is, no 
doubt, prepared to adopt as a general one. 

. 3. A few words only on the third proposition, namely, that the actual issue 
of the experiment, in the case of the Indian trade, has demonstrated the 
success of it, and bars all appeal to arguments based upon the impossi- 
bility of enlarging the trade with China. 

Some of the objections to this proposition have been anticipated in 
oui^ remarks upon the first; but it may be compendiously disposed of by 
observing that, in the evidence before all the Committees, — in fact, through- 
out all the controversy, — though much stress has been laid upon the extent 
of the private trade with India, no one has ventured to assert that it has 
been profitable. On the other hand, wo have free-trade witnesses admit- 
ting that it has been unprofitable ; we have proofs, from which “ there can 
be no appeal,*’ that cargoes upon cargoes of British goods have been lying 
at the different ports of India and in Canton, unsaleable at much less than 
prime cost, so that Americans have actually purchased such goods in India, 
and shipped them to the United States, at a cheaper rate than they could 
have bought them of the manufacturers in England ; and lastly, we have 
the conclusive evidence of bankruptcies upon bankruptcies, in England and 
Scotland, expressly attributed to what is termed ‘‘ over-trading with India.” 
Mr. Bell, of Calcutta, in his demi-official Comparative View of the Ex- 
ternal Commerce of Bengal, in the years 1830-31 and 1831-32,” says : ‘‘ A 
spirit of desperate speculation hasyfior a series of ^earsy prevailed to such 
an extent, that a cause of just alarm is naturally spreading; credit has pro- 
portionately declined, circumscribing sales to such a degree, that (Jalcutta 
at present is nothing better than an entrepot of unsaleable merchandize, 
endeavouring to relieve an increasing glut, by re-exports to every quarter 
where there is the least prospect of disposal.” 

Upon this point, the manly and honest declaration of Sir Charles Forbes, 
in the Court of Proprietors, on the 15th April, is worth many hundred- 
weight of pamphlets and Custom-house returns. He stated that, at the 
period when the last charter-discussions were going on, he was an advocate 
for an open trade; that when the trade was opened, he embarked largely in 
it ; that fie lost seriously by the trade, and that every one whom lie has 
known to have embarked in it (and his means of information cannot have 
been small) has suffered the same fate. He has, therefore, recanted his 
opinion as to the policy of opening the trade, that is, w'ith the same expe- 
rience he now possesses, he would not have advocated an open trade to 
India in 1813. The reader will be at no loss to judge which recantation 
is founded upon the better reason, that of Sir Charles Forbes or that of 
Mr. Grant. 

We shall recur to the subject next month. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S DREAM OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Thk following dream, though not historically true, is not without a poetical foundation. Tt was 
during Sir Walter Raleigh’s seclusion from court, in the solitude of his beautiful seat at Sherborne, 
that he projected the scheme of the conquest of Guiana, the idea of which was first suggested to his 
mind by the narratives of the Spanish adventures In the New World. It is easy to conceive how such a 
passjigeas the following must liavc wrought upon the ardent and imaginative mind of Raleigh. It 
occurs In Lopez’s Omcral liistnryofthe Indiea: and the writer, after describing the court of Guana- 
capa, and the riches and magnificence of a city where all the vessels of the house were of gold and silver, 
adds, «* there was nothing in his country whereof he hail not the counterfeit in gold. Yea, and they 
say the Yncas hatl a garden of pleasure. In an Island near Puna, where they went to recreate themselves 
when they would lake the air of the sea, which had all kinds of garden-herbs, flowers, and trees, of 
gold and silver.” 


Beneath an agctl oak I lay, 

In the balmy light of the dying day. 

My spirit of glorious visions full 
From the far-ofl'Land of the Reautifiil : 

A land of silver and of gold, 

Of tvliich the Spanish tale hath told. 

Tlic voice of the glimmering forest stream, 
Like the music of an April dream, 

Among the flowers did flow ; 

And the sunlight on the dewy phain. 

Like a glittering shower of silver rain, 

Kept glancing to and fro. 

And, while I mused, a gentle voice 
Unto my heart did speak. 

Saying, in whispers soft and meek 
As the south wind on the sleeper's check, 
Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice ! 

I am the Genius of that bright earth, 

Where joy ever weaveth fresh flowers for mirth. 
And die spirits of odours and summer weaUier 
Sit in the golden woods together.” 

Tile music died, and the old tree 
Pass'd from my eyes all suddenly ; 

And the warm sunshine round the mossy root 
Was darkened, and the birds were mute ; 

And a richer light burst on mine eyes 
From the radiant purple skies ; 

And winds more soft than fainting flowers 
Upon the breasts of July hours. — 

O, island of the orient sea, 

How thy encliantcd garden rose 
In beauty to my tvondering ken. 

On the green bosom of repose, — 

While in that charmed place, the trees 
Shook their deep golden clusters on the breeze ! 

Over a mighty flowing river, 

In a little bark I went, 

And ever as the galley past 
The black trees of the forest bent 
Their arms o’er us — Apollo's rpiiver 
Hatli no winged ray of light 
To pierce those silent worlds of night. 
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So wc journey’d, till we came 
To a mightier bed of water. 

Beneath the burning summer flame : 

Then young-eyed Hope, heaven’s fairest daughter. 

In obr drooping hearts awoke, 

As our shining galley broke 
Through the billows, and each hand 
Was pointed to tlie flowery land.* 

And round us giant mountains 
Itosc up, with their thousand fountains. 

And the aged trees sublime. 

On whose grey trunks silent Time 
Had left no traces. 

And the fairest flowers did hide, 

Down by the water’s side, 

*llie paleness of their de%vy faces. 

Loving ever to abide 
In those cool and happy places ; 

And birds, in which the smallest feather 
Shone like a flush of summer-weather. 

Sparkled the gloomy boughs among. 

Filling the deeply-matted leaves. 

From morning until twilight eves. 

With tlieir beauty and their song. 

But lovelier far a vision brokef 
Upon my tranced eyes — oh, sweeter 
Thau ever, when my heart awoke 
At morning-time, hath come to greet her 
My ^autiful ! I see thee still. 

Thy dark eyes and thy tresses black 
As the winter storm of thunder. 

When it beats the groaning forest under ; 

Faithful memory brings back 
The fawn-like swiftness of thy feet. 

Bounding, Uie stranger’s form to meet. 

With eyes of gentle wonder ! 

• « • * 

* At first, all was silent and desolate, the banks l^eing covered with gloomy forests ovcr-nrrhlng i ho 
stream ; but presently a new reach of the river shifted the scene to a most beautiful landscape. They 
opened upon an ample theatre of mountains, crowned with noble trees, while at their feet lay plains 
covered with flowers.— Sec Raleigh’s Diaeow.ry of Guiana, panaim, 
t These lines are founded upon an incident mentioned by Raleigh. At one of these anchorages, they 
were visited by Toparmaca and two other chiefs, one of whom was accompanied by his wife, who is 
described as a very beautiful woman, with dark eyes, of a fine form, and with tresses reaching to the 
ground. 
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T[1E THUCiS OF THE OOAAI!. 

Tjie exploits of banditti, their mode of obtaining plunder, their habits 
ainl manners, whether represented on the stage, or described in narratives, 
either real or fictitious, have ever proved highly attractive to all classes of 
persons. Mnnlers, in addition to the thrilling excitement which their dis- 
covery always proilnces, are invested with new and deeper interest when per- 
petrated by a band of men connected with each other by peculiar laws, and 
seeking the destruction of human life with the same avidity and indifference to 
its waste, which actuate the hunter in his pursuit of the beasts of the field, 
in realms where subsistence is alone afforded by the chase. Hitherto Sj)ain, 
(/crmany, and Italy, have been the favourite theatres for the achievements of 
robbers, and it would seem scarcely possible that plans more systematic and 
harbnrons than those adopted by the celebrated Gasparoni and his associates, 
in the ncigl)onrIiood of Rome, should ever be developed to the sbutldcring 
eye. It is now, however, proved, beyond the sliadow of a doubt, that Hindoo- 
stan yearly sends forth hordes of practised murderers, who pursue their fearful 
trade with the most deliberate coolness, constantly upon the watch for fresh 
victims, and taking many lives for the sake of some trifling spoil. 

Although, during a considerable period, the existence of Thugs (as they arc 
called, from their dexterity in strangling) was suspected, the ideas formed 
concerning them were extremely vague and uncertain. Reports went abroad 
of the fate of travellers ensnared, while walking or riding upon the road, by a 
silken noose thrown over their heads, in the manner of the /asso, and the per- 
petrators were supposed to he isolated individuals infesting the wild and less 
frequented parts of India. Many persons imagined that these atrocities were 
confined to the Rajpoot states and the kingdom of Oiule, a misgoverned 
country, exhibiting scenes of outrage and bloodshed unknown to the Com- 
pany’s territories ; but, in 1830, the apprehension of a band of depredators 
was the means of bringing the whole of an unparalleled system of atrocity to 
ligiit, and the depositions of some of the criminals have proved that, in this 
instance, rumour, so far from exaggerating the horrors of the deeds committed, 
has fallen short of the truth. 

Thugs * or Phansegarsf (as they arc styled, to distinguish them from com- 
mon deeoils J) consist of a set of abandoned characters, either Moosulmans or 
Hindoos, of various castes, wlio live for a part of the year in cities or villages, 
apparently engaged in harmless eni[)loymcnts. These persons resemble Free 
Alasons, so far as they arc always known to each other by some distin- 
guishing sign. At n convenient period, the brotherhood of each district 
assemble together, and, being formed into hands, disperse themselves over 
large tracts of country, those of the Doaab moving down towards the central 
provinces, and in their devastating progress waylaying, robbing, and murder- 
ing every individual w’ho has the misfortune to cross their path. 

The year in the East-Iiidics is divided into three seasons, — the cold weather, 
the hot winds, and the rains. During the latter period, the country being very 
widely inundated, the travelling is chiefly confined to the rivers, and it is not 
until the commencement of the cold season that the Phansegars make their 

* Tfntfr, * villain, rascal,’ In the common accqKation, btt appllcih In the western provinces# to 
Btran/jlers on the hifthway. 

t TIh? literal meaning of Ph'ifnief^r is * hangman;' hut the name is useil indiscriminately with that of 
'rhiig to designate a peculiar spcrics of murderer. 

t Itt>bbcrs. 
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appearance, and then they have an ample field for plunder. The native inhabi- 
tants of India appear to be much addicted to locomotion ; pleasure, business, or 
religion frequently calls them from home : they go to assist at a marriage, tlic 
annual fairs held at different places attract a vast concourse of persons, and the 
religious festivals are still more numerously attended. Sometimes a few, who 
are bound to the same place, form themselves into a small or caravan ; 

but they more frequently travel in parties of three or four, and not seldom 
perform their journeys entirely alone. £ach day’s journey varies from ten to 
thirty miles, consequently very long periods are consumed in travelling, since 
even if the journey be not made on foot, the same cattle arc employed for the 
whole distance, and frequent halts are necessary to recruit their strength. At 
night, if there should not be a convenient serai (a building appropriated for the 
reception of travellers), the wayfarers seek the shelter of a temple, or bivouac 
upon the plain, generally choosing the neighbourhood of a well for the site of 
their rude encampment. A few sticks, gathered or purchased in the bazaar, 
suffice for a fire kindled on the ground, and the sim[)le repast of rice, vegetables, 
or meal, being ended, each person wraps himself in the garment he may chance 
to possess, and, lying down upon the bare earth, enjoys those slumbers which 
an Asiatic never appears to seek in vain. 

The facilities thus offered for the commission and concealment of murder 
are very great. It frequently happens that, owing to the circumstances above- 
mentioned, the route of a stranger cannot he traced, or any particular spot 
fixed upon as the scene of his death, either by violence or natural means. In 
traversing the plains of India, travellers are exposed to many dangers uncon- 
nected with robbers; they often drink incautiously of cold water after a fatiguing 
march, and are seen to drop cither dead or dying beside the wells. A night 
spent in a jungle infested with malaria is equally fatal, and there arc the less 
common perils from the attacks of tigers, and the bites of snakes to encounter. 
Several weeks, if not months, must necessarily elapse belbrc the death of an 
individual who has (juitted his home becomes positively known, uud when it 
has been ascertained beyond a doubt, the cause still remains a mystery, and is 
generally attributed to fever. This statement will, in sonic measure, account 
for the absence of all inquiry concerning the fate of the numerous individuals, 
who, during a series of years, have been deliberately murdered by the Pbansc- 
gars. It is the custom for sepoys to obtain furloughs during tlte hot winds, a 
period in which, in time of peace, few military duties are performed. These 
men often save large sums of money, which they carry home to their fumilics, 
and numbers, supposed to have died a natural death or deserted, it is now hut 
too certain, have fallen under the murderers’ grasp. The number of bodies 
discovered every year, under extremely suspicious circumstances, certainly 
ought to have occasioned a greater degree of vigilance on the part of the civil 
authorities than appears to have been exercised. During 1803 and 1810, 
according to an official report from a very zealous servant of the East-India 
Company, no fewer than sixty-seven bodies were taken out of the wells in the 
single district of Etawali ; and though wc learn, by the same authority, that 
many persons had been apprehended, tried, and convicted for murder and 
luighway robbery, under circumstances similar to those ascribed to the Thugs, 
up to 1816 much scepticism prevailed respecting the existence of a distinct 
class of persons, forming themselves into regular societies, and practising a 
peculiar species of robbery as a profession. The appalling fact that the towns 
and villages of the Doaab and Bundelkhund (frontier provinces, divided by the 
Jumna) actually swarm with assassins, who, like the members of that inysle- 
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rioiis tribunal so long the terror of Germany, mingle unsuspected with the 
peaceable portion of the community, is now placed beyond dispute, and in all 
probability the whole of Hindoostan nourishes in its bosom similar hordes of 
practised murderers. 

The incursions of the freebooters of the Doaab have been carried on in the 
vast tracts l>ing beyond the Company’s territories stretching to Ajmere; but 
as they have had the audacity to approach very near to the British cantonments 
of Miiow and Nceiiuich, it is but too proliable that numbers of their order 
prowl about in search of victims in the more thickly inhabited districts. They 
carefully avoid the attack of Europeans, as they are well aware that their 
disappearance would lead to investigations of a very dangerous nature. The 
natives Jarc a more easy prey, and as, from the causes detailed, detection is 
extremely difficult, it is only by the publicity given to the atrocities committed 
by these miscreants, that travellers can be put upon their guard against the 
nuichinatioiis of such artful marauders. It will he seen (hat the tranquil state 
of the country, which, since the conclusion of the Mahratta war, hi:s been 
entirely free from the irruptions of the Pindarrccs, and other fierce predatory 
tribes, has been jiarticularly favourable to the pursuits of the Tiiugs, and to 
join themselves into large kafilas, and to keep regular watch, can alone 
secure peaceable travellers from the attacks of persons apparently as harmless 
as themselves. 

To the sjnritcd exertions of the political agent of Maliidporc, wc arc 
indebted fora full exjmsitioii of the system of Thiiggy. Several individuals of 
a party apprcheiulcd by his orders, iqion suspicion of being concerned in mur- 
ders lately perpetrated, were induced to make an ample confession of their 
crimes. The testimony of each person corroborated that of his comrade, and 
the remains of the victims, stated to have been sacrificed during the last excur- 
sion, were found by a party of sepoys in the |daccs pointed out. Copies of 
these depositions were sent to the offices of the district judges, and it is from 
these authenticated documents that the information now afforded to European 
readers has been extracted. It will be necessary to premise, that the accidental 
discovery of several dead bodies led to llic detection of a large band of riiansc- 
gars, and to the establishment of the fact of their being connected with orga- 
nized bodies of similar miscreants, w ho for a series of years had made pre- 
datory excursions, in which they had perpetrated deeds of the darkest and 
most sanguinary nature. 

The inhabitants of the village of Bordah were alarmed one morning Iiy a 
report that the mangled remains of two men, supposed to have been carried 
oft* by tigers, were lying in the road. The whole population immediately 
rushed out to gaze upon the dreadful spectacle, hut a slight inspection sufficed 
to convince them that although the bodies were shockingly torn by wild beasts, 
they must have been previously dragged from an adjacent heap of stones; and 
proceeding in their search, three others were found beneath the pile, strij)pctl 
and quite fresh, hut neither torn nor wounded. It was then remembered that 
a large kafila of travellers had been observctl encamped, on the preceding day, 
very near that spot, and that a wood-cuttcr, who was passing from the jungle 
with a hackery load of fuel, had been prevented from approaching by tlie com- 
mand of a person in authority, who, telling him that it was an Anf^rahy 
(English) kafila, desired him to get his bullocks out of the way until it shouhl 
pass. Information was instantly conveyed to the resident of Mahidpore, 
and the apprehension of the murderers took place in the manner ilcbcrihed 
in the following confession, which will be found to be not less remarkable 
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for the horrid scenes it dcvelopcs than for the cool audacity of their rela- 
tion. 

“ I am one of the band of Phansegars now in confinement, and in the village 
of Deholc, about eight coss northward of Bheclwara, was stopped with my 
associates as w'e were returning to our homes in Plindoostun. At this place, a 
party of eight or ten smuars (mounted police) came upon us and said, that 
the hurrah sahib great man,’ meaning the political agent), having heard that 
we were carrying opium out of Malwa, had sent them to detain us; on learn- 
ing this, our minds were relieved from the apprehension which their appearance 
occasioned. We had been once or twice searched for opium before, but none 
being found upon us, were allowed to proceed without molestation ; we there- 
fore readily consented to return to Bhcehvara, as we expected to be permitted 
to depart as soon as it could be proved that we were not engaged in smuggling. 
But upon our arrival, we discovered that the party were better acquainted 
with our habits and pursuits than w'e had imagined, for the pcof)le of the 
town joined X\\o^suiuars in securing our persons and preventing our escape. 
We of eourse loudly expressed our innocence, boasting of our ability to clear 
ourselves whenever we should he brought before the sahib, and to prove satis- 
factorily to him that the accusations preferred against us, of our being Thugs 
and Phansegars, were totally groundless. We then stated that we were 
possessed of an English pass, and tliat any attempt to detain us would be 
severely punished ; but seeing that all our representations were of no avail, 
and that our guards were equally deaf to entreaties and threats, I hcenme 
alarmed, and could think of no better method of securing my own life than 
the confession of the truth, and the offer to disclose all that I knew, upon the 
promise of a pardon. This assurance being granted, and niy mind being now at 
case by its confirmation, I shall with the utmost readiness fiiruish a full account 
of all our proceedings, 

“ My father was a cultivator in Biiraicha, which occupation I also followed, 
but joined the Thugs when I was about thirty years old, and have since conti- 
nued to be more or less connected with them. Before the establishment of 
tranquillity, I served under a celebrated chief, Oodey Sing, at which time our 
excursions were neither carried to so great a distance as they have been since, 
nor were they so lucrative or certain ; for, in those days travellers, particularly 
if they possessed much property, seldom ventured to go from one place to 
another without being well escorted, and in large parties, and we feared the 
Pindarrees as much as others who were not of oiir profession. It was our 
custom fo collect in bands of twenty or thirty, belonging to neighbouring vil- 
lages, after the rainy season was over, and to proceed in different directions to 
distant countries in quest of plunder. Each band possessed a chief, who was 
invested with supreme authority, and to every man in the company was given 
an allotted part; some were employed as scouts, who, spreading themselves 
round, gave notice of the approach of passengers ; others took the office of 
spies, and, lounging in the bazaars and serais, often persuaded unsuspecting per- 
sons to join our company, in which case their death was inevitable. The duty 
of a third number consisted in seeking out convenient spots wherein to dig the 
graves of those who were marked out ns our victims, a preparation invariably 
made before the commission of the murder ; others were in readiness to convey 
the bodies to the places of interment; and thus, in an incredibly short time, 
the whole business was performed. A few of the mo.st daring and expert were 
alone entrusted with the strangling, an art which, requiring lung practice and 
peculiar dexterity, is never allowed to be self-assumed, but is conferred with 
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due ceremony, after the fitness of the candidate, In point of firmness, bodily 
strength, and activity, has been ascertained. When properly qualified, the 
aspirant is conducted to the field by his gooroo (spiritual guide), who looks out 
anxiously for some favourable omen, such as the chirping of certain birds, or 
their flight past the right hand ; when this occurs, he knots the roomaiU (hand- 
kerchief) at each end, and delivers it to the candidate, imploring success upon 
his exertions. After this, they return and end the ceremony by a feast on a 
distribution of sweetmesits. The remainder of the band are employed variously 
ill menial offices, cutting wood, looking after the bullocks and tattoos^ &c. 
When a suflicient quantity of property is collected, it is divided into shares and 
sent home under a proper escort to the different villages where we have our 
habitations. As ap[)earances were often very fallacious, people who seemed 
poor atlbrding fre(|ucntly a richer booty tlian those possessed of baggage, it 
was our invariable practice to rob every person who fell in our way, and these 
depredations w'cre in every instance preceded by murder. I cannot pretend to 
say how many travellers lost their lives by our hands during our last excursion, 
such things being of too common occurrence with people of our habits to make 
much impression upon me or any of my associates, who had been long familiar 
with them, or to excite us to inquire into the particular circumstances attend- 
ing the accjuisitioii of plunder by detached parties. 

“ I have never known, since I belongeil to the Thugs, a single instance of 
robbery committed by them without the previous destruction of life, generally 
by strangulation. This is effected either by means of a j'oomaul, or shred of 
cloth well twisted and wcttcil, or merely by the hands, though the last is 
rarely practised, and only in the event of failure in the former and usual mode. 
On a preconcerted signal being given, the victim or victims arc immediately 
overpowered, ami the perpetration is the business of a moment. In corn- 
initting murder, it is a strict rule with the Thug to avoid shedding blood, 
as its traces would, in many cases, lead to detection. In the hurry, how- 
ever, in which it is sometimes necessary to provide for the disposal of a 
more than ordinary number of bodies, the graves cannot be made large 
enough to contain them entire, in which case they arc cut into pieces and 
closely packed. When buried by the road-side, or any other exposed place, it 
was our practice to kindle fires on the spot, in order to prevent the marks of 
the newly-turned earth from being too conspicuous. Murders in the manner I 
have described are accom|dishcd with equal certainty and despatch, and with 
the same facility while the victims arc walking along the roads, as when they 
have been enticed to our encampment and are sitting amongst us confident and 
secure, while wc have every thing carefully and leisurely prepared for their 
destruction. These murders are frequently perpetrated contiguous to villages, 
from whence wc have induced strangers, on their journey from distant parts, to 
take up their quarters in our company. They arc usually performed before 
the twilight is completely over; and while the work is going on, a part of our 
band arc singing and beating their tomtoms, in order to drown any noise the 
siifierers might make, and to give our whole camp the appearance of careless 
festivity: thus our victims arc despatched with care and security, even within 
call of assistance and almost in the face of a whole village. 

“ The different persons actually engaged commence their operations simul- 
taneously, and by a signal given, w Inch of course is preconcerted, but at the 
same time quite arbitrary, generally a common place c.xprcssion not likely to 
excite attention, such as tumba-koo low (bring tobacco). The roomaitl, or 
twisted shred, is the only implement u:cd by the Thugs. I have never seen 
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the noose made of cord^ though I am aware of the general supposition that 
we arc in the habit of employing such an instrument in the commission of our 
murders; but if it ever was adopted its use has been long abandoned, for this 
obvious reason, that if in any search so suspicious an article should have been 
found upon us, there would have been no difficulty in guessing our profession. 
In passing through a country, the farge number of which our bands consist is 
sufficient in itself to excite inquiry, and we are always obliged to have sonic 
plausible tale or explanation ready, to remove any doubt respecting the peace- 
ableness of our characters and pursuits. Few carry arms; amid twenty or 
thirty persons there will not be above three swords, and we have emissaries at 
all the kutcherries of the different districts, who manage in various ways to 
screen us from detection when the murder of missing persons is suspected. 

I proceed now to give an account of the events that took place during our 
late excursion. We had journeyed ^several days without falling in with more 
than one traveller (the only class of persons against whom our designs were 
directed); but about the middle of the sixth stage, we came to a river, where 
we found four sepoys, who w'ere proceeding to their homes on furlougli, cook- 
ing their meal. When these men saw’ us approach, they seemed to entertain 
some suspicion, for they hurried over their repast, and hastened onwards to 
a village, whither our spies followed, and saw them fairly lodged, while we 
halted at sonic distance, and knowing the road they w ould take, a strong 
party was despatched the next morning, who waylaid them and executed their 
purpose, though not without difficulty, for one of the sepoys, notwithstanding 
he was taken by surprize, raised his spear in his defence ; but resistance proved 
vain, he was overpowered by numbers and murdered with his companions. 
We found two thousand rupees upon llieir persons, and soon after the junction 
of our band, fell in with ^our prasaharies (strolling actors), who joined ns, as 
we spoke kindly to them, and pretending a wish to sec their performances, w c 
promised them a rupee for our evening’s entertainment. They fell into the 
snare, and, without waiting for the tamasha (shew), we (took their lives and 
possessed ourselves of their property, amounting to forty rupees. Amongst 
their effects, there was a meerding (hand-drum), which wc afterw ards used as 
an accompaniment to our songs. The next day we met a body of fellow Phan- 
segars, returning to Bundlekund with their booty ; they w’cre in pursuit of tw'o 
men, who travelled with a loaded bullock, and invited ns to accompany them 
and share the spoil, which wc did, but got nothing hut a brass pot and a few 
clothes. We were more fortunate in encountering two Brahmins, who w'crc 
returning to their homes in Hindoostan, and to whom wc pretended that our 
business lay the same way, though in reality we retraced our steps for the pur- 
pose of affecting their destruction, which wc accomplished in the usual man- 
ner, and were rewarded by a quantity of gold : they had also some hoondccs 
(drafts npon native bankers) ; but these wc burned. 

** At our next quarters, our spies became acquainted with a soubadali and 
two sepoys, his companions, and persuaded them to quit the lodging they had 
taken in the bazaar, and encamp with us outside the village, where wc also 
enticed another traveller, and having strangled them all, wc removed the bodies 
to the distance of a quarter of a mile for interment, ns the tope (grove) w here 
wc halted seemed too much frequented for the purpose. This also proved a 
rich prize. We were obliged to follow the next traveller for the space of four 
entire days, before we could find a convenient opportunity for the com|)lction 
of our wishes, paying him the most profound attention the whole time, and 
insinuating ourselves into his favour by flattering courtesies, lie wus a rich 
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man and well attended, which cncrcased the difliculty of the enterprize; but 
we succeeded at last, and a few da^^s afterwards, by the same specious pre- 
tences and deceitful words, persuaded four sepoys to sojourn with us for the 
night, and so made a good boot\\ We subsequently fell in with two travel- 
lers, a Moosuhnaun and a Brahmin ; the usual artifices were practised with 
success; they halted in our company for the day, and were murdered before 
night. A tattoo laden with opium formed the most valuable portion of their 
effects ; we carried the drug to the next town, and sold it for a hundred rupees, 
twenty-five of which we were obliged to give to the cutwal (police-officer) who 
managed the sale. We here found eighteen Phansegars of the Moosuhnaun 
gang, who had been out for some time, but, dissatisfied with their acquisitions, 
agreed to join us. 

‘‘ A report having been brought of four travellers having passed, heavily 
laden, though they were considerably a- head, it was deemed advisable to dis- 
patch twenty-five of onr stoutest men in pursuit. After a long fatiguing 
march, they overtook their prey, but to their great disappointment found 
nothing amid the baggage, which had promised plunder, but the common tools 
of stone-cutters, their owners being miserably poor, and in search of employ- 
ment. We also at this time lost a capital booty, which seemed to be within 
our grasp. A party of horse-dealers joined our company ; but they were fif- 
teen in number, including attendants, and the difficulty of securely disposing of 
so many bodies in an open country*, consumed so much of the night in con- 
sultation, that we considered it advisable to forego our designs, and the same 
evening some petty thieves stole upon us and carried off* every thing they 
could find. Three pedlars soon afterwards fell into our hands, but their wares, 
consisting of cornelians and other articles of trifling value, were not worth 
more than twenty rupees. The next day we overtook six palankeen-bearers 
returning from service, accompanied by two women, and two children ; these 
people at tlie end of the stage lodged themselves in an old temple in the village, 
which baffled our attempts for the time, but, as they proceeded freely with the 
party the next morning, wc easily afTcctcd our purpose in a convenient jungle, 
the pco[)lc a-head preparing the graves which were necessarily very deep and 
wide, as there were ten bodies to inter. A few rupees, clothes, ornaments of 
trifling value, and their cooking utensils, alone repaid our time and trouble. 
Four other travellers shortly afterwards crossed our path, one of them had a cage 
with five mynahs (talking birds) in it, which he was bringing up from Bombay ; 
they had also a tattoo, money, and clothes, all of which of course we pos- 
sessed ourselves of. 

“ We were subsequently exceedingly alarmed by the attention w'e excited 
upon meeting a train of hackeries, escorted by sepoj’s, coming from Mhow; 
one of these guards remarked in our hearing that some persons of similar ap- 
pearance had been apprehended near the English cantonment, and in conse- 
quence of this intimation we made our halting-place in a very retired spot. 
One of our spies, however, ventured into the bazaar of the neighbouring 
town, and while loitering there, a party of mounted travellers came in, and 
added to his fears by the scrutinizing glances whicb one of them cast upon 
him. After regarding him very attentively, be observed to his companions that 
the necklace he wore was the exact counterpart of one belonging to his bro- 
ther. Our spy in excessive apprehension of their recognition, expected to be 
instantly arrested, but finding that no immediate attempt was made to detain 
him, he took the earliest opportunity to slip away, and reporting what had 
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passed, we all hastily departed, pushing forward for several miles before wc 
thought it safe to halt. 

“Onr party, which was very large, then separated; the baud to wliich I was 
attached nioved to Pitlewrcd, ami rested at a large stone well outside the town, 
near which we found a viahajitn (merchant) and four attendants preparing 
their meal. The mahajun, from his respectable a}ipeiirancc, his <lrcss and or- 
naments, became the object of onr attention ; hut it seemed as if he did not 
like the looks of his neighbours, for, having liastil}' finished his repast, he 
and his servants set forward on their journc}'. Not daring at this time to fol- 
low, we suffered them to escape, but found afterwards that he had fallen in 
with one of onr detached parties, and proved a rich prize. Proceeding towards 
Nccnuich, we enticed four travellers to onr camp, and though not far from 
the English cantonment, contrived to put them to death. A stage or two 
beyond, we despatched another foot passenger; and near the village of Sanga- 
neer, we strangled four hunniahs (shop-keepers). Nothing further occurred 
until we arrived in Deholo, where, as I have already stated, we were arrested. 

I have now mentioned all the nuirders of which I was an C 3 'e-witncss, 
except perhaps two or three not attended with any remarkable circumstance, 
which may have escaped my recollection.” 

A few words will furnish a sketch of the localities of the places where man}" 
of these sanguinary deeds were perpetrated. A wild jnnglcy plain, a village 
with its mos(jue or pagoda in the distance, scattered groups occupying the 
foreground, some cooking, some smoking, others singing to the sound of a 
drum ; baggage piled around, with bullocks stretched beside it, and here and 
there a few ponies picketed. A faint streak of red light bordering the distant 
horizon, and night falling like a cloud upon the murderers, their victims, and 
the open graves. 

By an official document, dated in 181G, already alluded to in this paper, it 
appears that the state of the country was at that period such as to call the 
attention of the government to the dreadful scenes daily acted upon the 0 [>cn 
thoroughfares, and as they will be found to add considerably to onr stock of in- 
formation concerning bands of robbers of a very singular description, they arc 
bere subjoined. 

“ In the part of India to which the present rejiort relates,* there would ap- 
pear to be five distinct classes of Thugs, or Phansegars, who rob and murder 
on thehigh-wny. — 1st. class. The high-roads leading through Etawah, Allyghiir 
and Furruckabad, are for the most part the scenes of the atrocities committed 
by these gangs. In 1811 a list of 08 persons, QdW^il Jnnadars, compo.sing a 
hand, was given into this office by confederates, who were induced to deliver 
themselves up to Colonel Gardiner, under the hope of pardon. They were 
all Moo.snlmanns, and chiefly of the Kewattce tribe. By the confessions made 
by these people, they appear to have carried on their mal-prncticcs in small 
parties, assuming various disguises, resorting to the serais, and accompanying 
travellers under suspicious prctcncc.s, to have watchcil their opportunity for 
the destruction of their victims in retired places, commonly by strangulation : 
the knife being used to perfect the work, and the bodies being usually thrown 
into w'clls or nullahs. Deleterious drugs are said to be used only by novices 
in the business, the more experienced Thugs trusting rather to the certain 
cflects of the knife or the cord, than to tlic doubtful operation of poison. 
These murders are most freejuent in the hot winds, at which season travellers 
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are induced to start from their halting places before daylight to avoid the heat. 
—2d class. This class consists exclusively of Hindoos, and chiefly of the 
Sochd tribe ; they arc stated to pass themselves on travellers as Brahmins 
and Kaits, and arc reported to be much more numerous than the first class. 
The scene of their depredation has been for the most part in the confines of 
Etawah, and the western thannahs of the Cawnpore district,* and they are 
stated to be ostensibly engaged in cultivating small patches of ground, though 
in fact sup[)orted by the more lucrative profession of Thuggy. — Jhl. class. This 
class was formerly settled in the pergunimhs of Sindana and Purkam, from 
whence they were expelled, and have since taken up their residence in Mah- 
ratta villages on the confines of our territories, where the an mils of the na- 
tive government are said to derive a revenue from their depredations. From 
the examinations given in the appendix, it would appear that these Thugs arc 
Moosulmiiuns and Hindoos of various tribes. The murders committed by 
these gangs appear to be {icrpctrated more openly than those accomplished 
by the first two classes, whole parties being destroyed together, and the bodies 
of their victims being frcrjiicntly found unburied on the plains. “ The de- 
predations of these desperadoes are said to have formerly extended over 
different parts of the Doaab, but latterly to have been devoted to the coun- 
try near Gwalior, and to the district of Buudelkhund, in which it does not 
appear that the crime of murder by Thugs was known prior to 1812; but in 
consequence of the dispersion of the Siiidauce Thugs, no fewer than nine- 
teen instances of the offence were ascertained in 1813, in which year thirty- 
five bodies were found with marks of the knife or cord. Very considerable 
gangs of these people are said to be at present collected in the Muhratta states. 
Mr. Wauchope, on the 21 st instant, writes: * But a few weeks have elapsed 
since a party of forty-two persons, men, women, and children, were every one 
strangleii by a large body of Thugs. The travellers were coming from Jubbel- 
porc towards Puriiuli, and tlie murders took place about the frontier between 
the Nagpore and Purnah country. Four of the miscreants were seized by an 
officer of the Purnah chief.’ It would appear from examination in this office, 
that the punishment of this oifciicc, in some of the Muhratta states, is by 
enclosing the criminal alive in a pillar of masonry. The first magistrate of 
Etawah writes, that a gang of Thugs, seized not long since by the chieftain, 
Mcer Khan, were subjcctcil to amputation of each hand, and to loss of their 
noses. — 4th class. Several instances of murder on the high-way in the districts 
of Allahabad, Ghazeepore, and Juanpore, w ill be observed in the detailed 
reports of the last year, said to have been perpetrated by persons assuming 
the garb of Byragecs, who join travellers at Mhuts (temples), and accompany- 
ing them upon the road, take an opportunity of mixing the seeds of the 
datura or other narcotic plants, with the hookah or food of the travellers, 
and plunder them when killed, or stupified by the dose. These murders are not, 
1 apprehend, committed by the persons termed Thugs, as poisoning would 
appear the only means of destruction used by the robbers. At the same time, 
as they have prevailed for sonic years, particularly in the district of Juanpore, 
and the circumstances attcndiiig'cach case are nearly alike, there seems reason 
to believe that some association similar to that of the Thugs of the Dooab 
is established in Juanpore and its vicinity. Pilgrims proceeding to the west and 
north, to Gy a or to Juggernaut, in Cuttack, take Benares in their way, arid 
pass through the district of Juanpore in their route to Ilurdwar, or to 
Muttra, and Bindrabuiid. The circumstance of various roads meeting in 
this district, combined with the facilities afforded for escape by the proximity 
AsiaUou) olAI.^oAI, E 
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of the country of the Nawaub Vizier (now King of Oiide), are probably 
amongst the causes why this offence is more prevalent in Juan pore than else- 
where.— 5th class. Travellers have been frequently found murdered in that 
part of the country placed under the joint magistrate stationed at Ghazeepore. 
The bodies have commonly been found buried, and the same offence can be 
traced to the ^eastward through the district of Tirhoot. In the detailed 
reports of the state of the police during the last year, in the jurisdiction of 
the first magistrate of Ghazeepore, a case will be found stated, in which 
it will appear from the magistrate’s enquiries, that a fraternity of (iOs/tei?is 
(religious beggars) had long been established in that quarter, w'ho were said to 
entice travellers to their Mluit (particularly sepoys) and to murder them. It 
is not stated what means of destruction arc used by these people, but in the 
examination taken before Mr. Cracroft, the Zemindar would appear to be con- 
cerned with the Gosheins in these nefarious practices, and it is stated by a 
witness, that numbers of travellers have for a series of years been made away 
with ill this quarter. The establishment of chokies on tlie high-way, and the 
employment of the village watch in aid of these chokies, are in every respect 
the most certain and efficient arrangements which can l>c devised for the sup- 
pression of this crime.” 


THE ALTAI MOUNTAINS AND SOURCES OF THE OR. 

Geography teaches us that the true source of a river is that wliich is 
the farthest from its mouth. Yet there are many cases in which this rule, 
W'hich ought to be universal, is departed from. I’hus, it is said that the Ob, 
which is usually but erroneously called is formed by the union of the 
rivers Biya and Ivatoonya, wdiich effect their junction below' Biysk, in Sibe- 
ria. The Katoonya (properly Katnon ‘river of the Princess') is 

formed in the lofty Alps of the government of Tomsk, by the union of 
the Koksoon (properly Kookee oosootiy ‘ blue-water *), which flou s from 
west to east ; and the Chooya (properly Chooi), which runs from east to 
west. The Biya issues from Tiake Teletskoi of the llussians, the true 
name of which is Altan kol or Al-di kOy ‘ gold lake.' This lake is situa- 
ted to the north of the high chain of the Altai or Altan tau ; it receives a 
vast number of rivers of different magnitudes, amongst which the Basli- 
koosh and the Cholosba, vulgarly called Choolyshman, arc the most consi- 
derable. The sources of the tw'o latter and of the (Jhooi, are not far from 
each other, in the highest part of the snowy chain of the Altai, w hicli se- 
parates the government of Tomsk from the Chinese empire. Dr. Bunge, 
member of the academy of St. Petersburg!!, wdio iiad previously made 
several journics into this part of Siberia, w as despatched thither again by 
the Academy in 18R2. In July last, he visited the sources of the Cliooi, 
the Bashkoosh and the Cholosba, which arc the affluents of the Ob the most 
remote from its embouchure. He has given some particulars of this expe- 
dition in a letter to the academy, an extract of wliich we liave an opportu- 
nity of communicating to our readers: a few rectifications arc added at the 
end : — 

“ I quilted my camp, on the banks of the little river Kara dyrgliooii, 
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and having turned a group of hills, situated on the left bank of the Chooya, 
1 pursued my way over the plain, which rises gradually, and which is bound- 
ed on the right by the Chooya, and on the left by an abrupt chain of snowy 
mountains. After a journey of thirteen or fourteen miles across this steppe, 
which is dry and scantily covered with vegetation, we passed tliot'liooya on 
liorseback. I'his river is here not deep but very rapid : we ascended one of 
its principal afllucnts, tlic Boiloogheni. Late in the evening, we reached 
the felt tents of Deineshi Chokhon, the independent chief of a camp of 
Kalmucks, established near a spring in a hollow of the Alps. I had hoped 
to find, amongst these good-natured inhabitants of the frontier, the assis- 
tance rc(jiiisiic for the execution of my plan, of penetrating as far as possi- 
ble into the lofty mountains. They, indeed, furnished me with the neces- 
sary instructions respecting the localities, and for a trilling remuneration, 
they provided me with horses and guides for some days. 1 disembarrassed 
myself of everything not absolutely indispensable for the journey, and we 
quitted the banks of the Boiloogheni next day. We directed our course 
across the steep mountains towards the Chooya, and reached its sourcca 
early in the afternoon. A little more than a mile to the left of these source.s, 
there is on the crest of a high chain of snowy mountains an oboy or column 
marking the frontier between the Russian territories and the Chinese empire. 
Tin’s column bears an inscription in the Mongol language, importing that at 
this sjiot, where, on either side, the springs How in o])posite directions, the 
}iabitutiun.s of the Kalmucks, who pay contributions to the two empires, end, 
and those of the Mongol tribe of »So)oii begin. 

After halting for some time on this elevated spot, we descended into a 
deep valley of the Alp.s, which extended very far. It forms an immense 
marshy plain, covered with innumerable lakes of different ilimcnsions. »Se- 
veral clusters of snowy peaks rise in the midst of this plain, and the water 
which descends from them feeds the lakes, which are the origin of some 
considerable rivers. The extent of this valley is upwards of thirty-live 
miles from cast to west ; it is inhabited by a vast number of door, rein- 
deer, argalis, ibexes, wolves, foxes, &o. Hicse animals prefer this spot, 
because it is rarely visited, except by .sonic Kalmuck liuiiters, who, however, 
remain there but a short time, because they are strictly prohibited from 
taking up their residence there, although they are always anxious to do so, 
notwithstanding the .severe cold, on account of the line pasturage in the 
valley. 

We made a further march, the same day, of about twenty miles. We 
passed tlic sources of the Baslikan, an alllueiit of the Abakan, and we 
lialtcd for the night near a small Jake. Although it was tlie middle of July^ 
and wc were warmly clad, we endured much from the cold, for we could 
no where iind lirewood of any kind. Next day, a dense fog enveloped the 
lofty mouiitaifis in our front, which arc those of the Altan tau, or the true 
grand Altai, the Kim shan of the Chinese, which was the ultimate object 
of my journey. Happily, the fog dispersed when the sun rose, and we 
commenced our march for the pass of Mount C ■hapchal, the only practica- 
ble route to the Allan tau. After about ten miles, we arrived at the bor- 
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dcrs of a beautiful lake, named Yeiln kol Q lake of the evil genius ’), 
which stretches at the foot oT the Altan tau for nine or ten miles, its breadth 
being from three to three and a-half. From its north-west extremity issues 
the river Choolyshman, beyond which, the gigantic mass of the Altan tau 
rears itself, and like a sharp wall extends from N.N.W. to S.S.E., enclo- 
sing the valley in which the river flows. With great difliculty we succeeded 
in scaling the advanced mountains of the chain. We passed immense flelds 
of snow, and at length found ourselves in a narrow j)ath, which is the real 
defile of the Cliajx;Iial, which gives its name to the whole mountain. This 
terrific path is, as it were, suspended on the soiitliern slope, looking over 
a precipice of massive rocks. It runs over detaclicd and not very linn frag- 
ments of glimmerschufer (a species of tale), of which the whole moun- 
tain consists, 'rhe golden lustre udiieh proceeds from this rock, when the 
sun shines upon it, has caused the name of Allan tau^ or ^golden moun- 
tain,*’*^ to be given to this vast chain. In ascending this path, we perceived 
in the ravine below piles of bones of men and horses, who had been 
precipitated down, which admonished us of the temerity of our undertak- 
ing. We at length gained the summit, whence J enjoyed a most extensive 
view'. To the west wc perceived the wide valley which we had lately tra- 
versed, full of lakes, amongst which ive distinguisheil the Veiln kol, close 
at our feet, and to the left, a larger one, named Kyndiktoo kol, still partly 
covered with ice. To the north-east, appeared a deep ravine, bounded by 
abrupt peaks covered with snow, whence originates the Tsooi, wliieh falls 
into the Kem choog, one of the constituents of the VcniseV, Wc were 
told that, about forty-six miles from the place where wo then were, there 
was a Mongol-Soyon town, situated on its banks, also called Kcmchoog. 

“ In respect to botany, these mountains present little novelty. Its vege- 
tation is the same as that on the banks of the KooraT. I'he crests arc en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation and covered with perpetual snotv.” 

Notes. The Kara Dyrghoon (‘Black Dyrghoon’) appears to be the same 
river which, in the “ Map of the District of the Mines of Kolywan,” bears the 
name of Kara soo, and falls above the mouth of the Tyrghan, or White 
DyrghoOn, into the left of the Chooya or Chooi. 

The Boilooghem is the Boolakhan of the same map. 

The river which Dr. Bunge calls the Bashkan is doubtless the Bashkoosh, or 
Bashkaoosh, which falls into Lake Altan noor. Our traveller by mistake takes 
it for an affluent of the Abakan, which falls into the Yeni.sci. 

The Chapchal pass is laid down on the Manchoo-Chinesc maps, where it bears 
the name of Chapchal dahahn : the word dabahn denotes a pass, defile, or road 
across the crest of a mountain. 

The Tsooi of the Kcmchoog is also marked on the Chinese maps. It is 
there called Chooi, and the Kcmchoog has the name of Kerntsik, that is 
* Little Kem.’ This river, on the map, flows from west to <)ast, unites at 
Kem Kerntsik bcltsir, with the Ooloo Kem, or ‘ Great Kem," with which it 
forms the Ycnisej. 

The Chinese name of Kia shan has the same BiKnificatioii. Eo. 
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TIIK INDIAN ARMY. 

KVIDKNCE BEFOUK THE MlUTAllY COMMITTEE* 

(.'oi.oNEL liiMONi), of the Company’s artillery service, was the next witness, 
lie went out to India in 1791 and left it in Being asked how the pro- 

portion of promotion in llie artillery bears with that of the cavalry and infantry, 
he slates that sometimes oncI)raMch supersedes the other, and alternately ; but 
this i.s not considered a hardship, as it is the chance of the service, lie men- 
tions his own as a peculiarly haril case of supersession by I he infantry branch of 
the scrvi(;e. He supposes that the Company’s olTicers iiave the advantage of 
the Kir.g’s artillery in point of promotion. 

Tln'i e can be no doubt that the Knropcan artillm-y are far superior to the 
native; tlie Kiiroj)ean is possessed of a reckless energy and intrepidity that the 
native docs not possess ; but the latter answer the end for which they were em- 
bodied fully; they occupy stations where artillery is absolutely necessary, at 
a trilling expense coin|)arcd with European artillery. They arc, comparatively 
speaking, better for stations and forts than for the field, with respect to disci- 
pline. As regards merely the manual artillery exercise, the native will perform 
it witli as much precision as the European. The moral character of the native 
is far superior to the European ; this arises from the nature of the men : the 
natives are a (jiiict, luddahU race of peo|ilc, and the European has habits that 
the native is not so much addicted to, c.spccially the tendency to drink, from 
whence arises almost every irregularity. 

The officers for the native artillery corps are selected at the pleasure of the 
eoniinandaiit of the artillery, with reference to the suitableness of the oflicer 
for the situation. They Iiave generally acquired a knowledge of the language 
of the country, previously to their being sent to native corps. The Company’s 
artillery cadets are formed in the early instruction for their profcs.sion at Addis- 
combe in a very able manner, and that education is followed np upon their 
arrival in India. 

The w itness considers the natives arc as attached to the service as the Euro- 
peans, and the fidelity of the one ju.st as unimpeachable as the other. The 
cavalry service has a preference amongst the natives, particularly Mns.sulnians, 
and over even llic artillery. The native troops arc generally enlisted by the 
corps severally, and are mo.sily taken at the reconiiiiendalion of the native 
ollic'crs, and men long and faithfully attached to the service. 

Lieut. Colonel Chas. llopkinson, C.B., the next witness, late in command 
of the Eiirojman horse artillery at Madias, has been in India the whole period 
of his service, thirty-one years, and left it two years ago. lie commanded the 
artillery in Ava during the Burmese war. 

Colonel liopkiri.soii has commanded the Goliindauzc for a short period. He 
is of opinion that the European and native artillerymen arc not to be com- 
pared as far as general cflieicncy goes ; for particular parts, he thinks the na- 
tives are perfectly lit (provided they arc of a certain description of men) for 
any common duty that artillery could be put to, whether for light-licld artil- 
lery, or even battery. But he does not think that, throughout the Madras 
estaiilishmcnt, in the general way of recruiting, men of sufficient bodily strength 
could he got.’ He particularly oli.scrved this in 1826, when he saw men in the 
Golundaii/c battalion not fit for artillery duty. The very best men had been 
selected from the Goluiidauze, in 18.21, for the horse-artillery, and to com- 
plete them, instead of doing as before, getting recruits from Bengal, or selcct- 

» Continued fromliwt vol. v. .35!) 
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ing from the native corps volunteers of a superior description, any were taken 
that offered. The native horse- artillery, again, from their being select men, 
and of a superior class, are certainly competent to common artillery duties ; 
but no native is, in the witness’s opinion, fit for the horse-artillery : they have 
not strength sufficient to drive ; it requires great strength of muscle to drive 
properly. His opinion of the native horse-artillery (at Madras) is not formed 
from his own positive observation, as with regard to the Golundauze. The 
Golundauze were found very efficient in Ava, when employed. In that service, 
there were a great number of casualties amongst the Europeans, but scarcely any 
of the native artillery were lost during the whole of the Burmese war : the artil- 
lery corps did not suffer in any proportion to the other corps. He should think 
that the native artillery are very efficient for the common duties of a fort, 
when composed of a proper description of men, who could be obtained from 
Bengal ; the Madras presidency would not supply efficient men. It was for- 
merly the custom to recruit the lascars of the Madras artillery in Bengal, 
which accounts for its having such stout men in the first instance : the lieut.- 
colonel recommends a recurrence to that practice. 

Officers are selected for the European horse-artillery by favour entirely : 
they used to be selected by the officer commanding the horsc-artillcry. When 
Colonel Noble had the corps, he had influence enough to select any young 
gentlemen he thought fit, and he selected only those be thought most quali- 
fied. But they are not now selected by the commanding officer of horse-artil- 
lery: the whole time the witness commanded that corps, he never had inte- 
rest enough to get an officer appointed to it. All young officers join the corps 
of artillery as available for any part of it, and they are selected by the coni- 
mander-in-chief as vacancies occur. As vacancies occur in the native corps, 
they are supplied from the European ; but not till they have been some time 
with the latter. 

The eflects of the King’s order, to pay the European soldiers daily, were 
most demoralizing to the corps under the witness’s command, destructive of 
every comfort of officers and men. The object of the plan was to prevent 
excess, the sum which the soldiers would receive daily being too trifling to 
enable him to commit any excess. But it so happens that the pay of the artil- 
lerymen is so large, that it quite destroys that object : the witness never recol- 
lects such a complete alteration for the worse as this order made in the horse- 
artillery ; drunkenness was little known in the corps, but it had not been 
acted on one month, before the hospital was full and the men were constantly 
drunk. It moreover imposes an impracticable duty on captains of troops and 
companies, that of paying upwards of one hundred men daily wi/A iheir own 
hands. 

Lieut. Col. Hopkinson stated some remarkable facts respecting children of 
European parents born in India. He says : when 1 was a subaltern in the 
corps, it was my custom and duty to go round the places where the Euro- 
peans lived, to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing 
children in great numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as I have been 
in the service, I cannot recollect above one instance where one of those chil- 
diren attained maturity. . The circumstance made a deep impression on me^ 
and for many years I have made inquiries on the subject, but I never could 
ascertain that in any corps the children ever lived : if they did, many would 
be now bearing arms or in public offices. I stated this fact to the adjutant- 
general at Madras; he was struck with the circumstance, and obtained the 
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sanction of the Commander-in-chief to order that the European corps. King’s 
and Company’s, should send in a return of the * children born of European 
parents in India; the returns were very incorrect and incomplete; but how- 
ever incorrect, they will still serve to shew how very few are living in pro- 
portion to the great number that have been born there, and how very few arc 
still beyond the age of childhood.” Being asked to what he attributes this 
great mortality among the children of Europeans, he answers “ to the climate.” 

The whole of the artillery, except the horse-artillery, is drawn by bullocks. 
With the present establishment of cattle, such as at Hydrabad, the foot artil- 
lery could march as fast as the infantry ; fifteen miles a-day upon an average, 
easily. The work that the bullocks bred at Seringapatain did in Ava, was the 
astonishment of every human being that saw them ; it was surprising to see 
the way in which they used to drag two leagues of arrack on a mortar-cart 
even, one of which, upon a light cart, was always considered a load for four 
bullocks. They arc as efficient for the army as it is possible for any animals 
to be ; they are almost able to do as well as horses ; and as to marching with 
infantry, no infantry, the witness thinks, could keep up with them ; there is no 
road so bad they could not go over. 

With respect to the policy of putting the Indian artillery into the King’s 
service instead of the Company’s, Colonel Hopkinson does not think it could 
possibly be rendered more eiheient, and it would undoubtedly not be popular 
with the people. It might give more officers ; and if so, that would be a great 
point gained : the European artillery should not be left only with the same 
number of officers as the native artillery. In his Majesty’s artillery, to seventy 
men there are two captains and three subalterns ; in the Company’s artillery, 
to one hundred and two men there are only one captain and three subalterns. 
The lieut. colonel thinks the general feeling throughout the army of India at 
present is certainly against the removal from the control they are under ; but, 
of course, the satisfaction or otherwise would greatly depend on how the mea- 
sure would be carried into effect — what security is given for retaining the ad- 
vantages the army at present enjoys. To become King’s troops would no doubt 
be highly gratifying; but, as Company’s, they have now certain privileges and 
advantages, distinct from those of his Majesty’s service, that they would fear, 
if not immediately, yet very soon, to lose, by the greater interest of officers 
from England. 

The difference in the periods for which soldiers are effective is most extra- 
ordinary ; a horse-artilleryman is much sooner worn out than a foot-artillery- 
man ; it depends upon circumstances, how the man Ls employed and his 
habits: a drunken, dissolute man is soon knocked up; but short, stout-made, 
well-behaved men have lasted almost for thirty years. Any man, after ten 
year’s service, is eligible to the pension or invalid establishment. 

Major General Sir Robert Scot, K.C.B., a cadet of 17ff3, on the Madras 
establishment, has held various commands (in some he had King’s troops 
under his orders), and latterly has been employed in the politiad as well as 
military department, in India, from which he returned in 18)28. He thinks the 
spirit of the native mny has, in general, been everything that was desirable, 
but affected in a small degree, at different times, by particular circumstances ; 
its efficiency has at all times been equal to the calls made on it, and its disci* 
pline has been very good, though that has also varied from particular circum- 
stances. At Madras, upon the whole, the major-general gives the preference^ 
as to excellence, to the infantry, the discipline of which, he thinks (though, 
being an infantry officer, he may speak under some prejudice), has in general 
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been better than that of the cavalry. The native artilleiy, constituted as it 
DOW is, he believes to be very efficient and animated by the best spirit, with a 
greater esprit du corps than can he said to belong to the other branches of the 
armies; they make it a point of honour to remain with their guns to the last. 

The military classes of India are niiineroiis, and all of them have a desire 
to serve in the Company’s army, but perhaps it is not now so popular a service 
as it has been. The rdteration has arisen from various causes, the whole of 
which he could not now attempt to specify ; those that occur to him arc, — the 
frequency with which officers of rank have been removed from one regiment 
to another; the very frequent alteration in the dress of the army, and tlio want 
of due considc'ration, upon those occasions, for native prejudices in regard to 
dress, &c., and perhaps, in some degree, a too evident desire to assimilate too 
much the native to the Knropcan army; the alterations and redinltions of the 
establishment of boys ; the restrictions on situations chosen by native pension- 
ers; embodying tlie invalids into gaiTison-cor|)s, and requiring from them a 
service beyond what they arc caj)able of aflbnling. The witness docs not think 
the native officers are siifficiently encouraged; they should have such additional 
encouragement as would alfcct the situation of their families and improve their 
condition, especially after their own death. Their sons, when received into 
the service, should have some advantages over common recruits, and be ex- 
empt from various punishments to which recruits arc liable; and native officers 
should be more frequently rewarded by higher rank and pay, ami with titles. 
The major-general docs not sec how they can have higher rank tluin sonbadah- 
major; but they might be appointed cominamlants of forts and small posts, 
and, if selected at an early period of their service, they might he placed in 
command of revenue or police corps. With very great care in the selection, 
and scrupulous attention to the mode of employing then), good cilcets would 
result from their being placed on the general stalf 

Being asked whether the difl'crcnce in the pay and allowances in the three 
presidencies was proportionate to the increase of expense in the one over the 
others, the witness replied, that he thought, some years ago, the troojjs on the 
Bombay establishment were more pinched than those under Madras, and the 
Madras troops, ihongh a little higher paid in some ranks, con.siderably more 
(pinched) than those in Bengal, whore provisions generally, as well as most 
other things, were cheaper. 

The major-general is of opinion that encouragement is not sufficiently lield 
out now to European officers to study the native languages ; the officers of 
the nativMD army are all, more or less, acquainted with one or other of these 
languages, but many not in a sufficient degree. They accpiirc, in a sliort time, 
sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with the men. It is now 
indispensable that an officer rninst he acquainted with the language of the 
country before he can hold a staff-appointment. The regulations in the ( -om- 
pany’s service are sufficiently explicit and imperative to make young officers 
respect the feelings and customs of native troops, as far as that object can be 
attained by regulations. 

The comparative efficiency of European and native troops in the field, or 
active service, would vary vc*ry niiicli according to circumstances. In some 
situation.s, the native troops be should think better calculated for enqiloymcnt 
than European troops, and vice versa; but in the general course of service, 
he should say they act better together, and perliaj)s they should alwjiys be so 
employed, but with a very limited proportion of Europeans to natives. 

For all general purposes of the service, considering how tlicy arc selected.. 
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the major-general should sny the native urtillcrymcn were uf a sii/Ticicnt 
strength for (he duties required of them ; but occasions will now and then 
occur where the physical strength of Europeans would be more advantageous. 

General Scot considers the fitness of the European soldier to last in India 
to be about twelve or fifteen years ; of a native, enlisted at the usual period 
of life, twenty to twenty-five. 

As far as regards native troops, the witness is decidedly of opinion, that it 
would not be advantageous to canton the army in large bodies, instead of their 
being so much separated in different stations. He thinks it quite essential to 
the preservation of the proper character of the native troops, to have them 
ns little assembled in large bodies as possible. The European soldiers are ne- 
cessarily much scattered, from their number being small. 

The mujor-gencrars opinion of the native regular cavalry is, that it is a 
very efficient, gallant body of men, which might be improved by attention to 
those general circumstances already mentioned as affecting the discipline and 
attachment of the native troops in general, particularly in keeping their old 
officers with tliein and by having a greater proportion of European officers 
present with them. He does not think any effectual substitute could be found 
in India for the native regular cavalry ; there are some services in which irre- 
gular cavalry might be employed to the saving of the regular troops, such as 
escort duties and in partizun warfare genera iy. The Mysore Sillcdar horse 
were very regular, obedient, and efficient soldiers for all purposes in which the 
witness ever saw them engaged. 

The proportion which should be maintained of European troops to the native 
force, he thinks, about a tenth, referring only to the number of troops, but not 
as referring to the number employed on particidar occasions. With an army in 
the field, the proportion of Europeans should be about one to six. 

There were considerable difficulties in recruiting the Madras native army in 
1800 and 1807; unfortunate occurrences had taken |)lacc, which in some 
degree shook the confidence of the natives in the government ; the witness 
believes the natives were misled very mucb, and that there was no real ground 
for the aj)prchensions they entertained ; but there was an unwillingness for 
some time to enter the service : no such unwillingness now exists. 

On being asked his opinion as to the policy of incorporating the army of 
the Company into the King’s army. General Scot replies : “ If hy incorpora- 
ting is meant the absolute transfer of the whole army from the Company to 
the King, I must say, with all due respect for the opinions of those who may 
think differently, that I consider such a measure wholly incompatible with the 
existence of the political sovereignty of the Conipau}', the interests of its 
officers, or the good of the state. The continuing to the Company’s govern- 
ments in India a mere general control over the army, with the powers, of 
course, of calling forth its services, would be quite insufficient to preserve for 
these governments the w eight and authority necessary alike for the maintenance 
of their own dignity, and for succcssfiilly administering the affairs of so im- 
mense a country, held as it is by so extraordinary and precarious a tenure. 
The spirit and princi|)lc of the governments of India are esscntially*inilitary, 
and such they must continue while the country is held by Great Britain or 
any other European state. And hence the indis])cnsablc necessity for the 
actual sovereign, exercising the functions of sovereignty, retaining undirai- 
nished, in any respect or degree, the military powers and authority which it 
lias so long, and perhaps 1 may be permitted to add, so honourably, and on 
the whole, so judiciously and successfully, exercised.” 
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So long ns the armies of the three presidencies remain distinct, as at pro^ 
sent, and differ from each other in so many important particulars, he can sec 
no advantage in having them under one commander-in-chief ; on the contrary, 
he is of opinion that it would be productive of discontent and inconvenience, 
and probably prove otherwise inexpedient. But if a plan could be devised for 
consolidating the armies, so as that, without any great sacrifice of the rights 
and interests of individuals, the organization of the whole was assimilated, and 
the pay and allowances of every rank established on some clear, fixed, and fair 
general principles of equality, — not absolute, but an equality regulated and 
upheld according to circumstances, — he is inclined to think, that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it would, on the whole, be expedic*nt to have the army, so 
consolidated, placed under one commandcr-in chicf, a King’s officer (he 
himself having no particular charge), with three divisional commanders under 
him, two of these being invariably taken from the Company’s service, and the 
appointments to these divisions made in regular rotation. lie docs not mean 
the regular rotation of the Com[>anv’s oflicers. There would he a difference, 
from different circumstances, in the situation of the several commanders at the 
^different presidencies, and they might have a preference to one, and not to 
another. In the event of an officer, selected from his Majesty’s service, being 
appointed for one tour to Calcutta, the person who may be appointed to re- 
lieve him should go to another and so alternately. 11c did not mean to limit 
in any way tlic discretion of the authorities at home, as to their selection of 
Company’s officers for those commands ; he referred equally to the King^s 
and the Company’s armies. By placing the two subordinate commands in the 
Company’s officers, he never meant that it should be out of the power of the 
crown to select from the Company’s officers as often as it thought fit ; but he 
meant that so vast n command, as the supreme command, should be left with 
the crown. 

Upon being invited by the comniittee to give any suggestions with respect 
to any alterations in regard to the general service in India, Major-General Scot 
entered at very considerable length (his answer filliiig several pages of the mi- 
iiuCcs] into a variety of details connected witli the service. lie oliscrves that 
when augmentations have been made by adding to the number of regiments at 
the several presidencies, the rule, by whieli officers were [iromoted in the new 
or in their own regiments, has differed, which has produced great public and 
private inconvenience, and he suggests that some just and uniform system 
should be clearly laid down on this head. The same system of rules and regu- 
lations can seldom be fairly and reciprocally npjilicahle to two armies distin- 
guished from each other by so essential a difference, as that rank is attainable 
in one by seniority alone, whilst in the other, it is attainable by purchase or 
patronage also; yet a rule to regulate promotion in certain cases has lately 
been brought into practice iii India, than which nothing is more calculated to 
depress the local army, which ought to be elevated in its character. He refers 
to the regulation which, on every occasion of a lieutcnant-coloncl in the Com- 
pany’s army succeeding to a regiment and consequently to the rank of colonel, 
no matteV how long his previous service may have been, entitles every lieute- 
nant-colonel in the King’s service then in India, or who may afterwards be 
sent thither with commissions, — no matter how obtained, or how short their pre- 
vious service may have been,- of an older date than that of the Company’s 
officers, so promoted, to receive a. brevet as colonel of a date also anterior to 
his, on the ground that his Majesty’s officers of that rank, not being liable to 
bupcrscs&ion, in that manner, in their own service, ought not to be liable to 
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U under any circunoRtanccs by the officers of another. “ But the officer pro- 
moted as above in the Company’s service, maybe junior to any number of 
lieutenant-colonels in his own service, and all of these may be senior to every 
one of the King’s lieutenant-colonels then promoted to prevent their super- 
session in the case referred to; and yet, as if they were without feelings to be 
hurt, or interests to be affected, their grievous supersession passes, as a thing of 
course, entirely unheeded. The effect of such a system cannot fail to be de- 
grading. Undoubtedly, common justice demands that, if his Majesty’s officers 
must be protected from supersession under the circumstances referred to, those 
of the Company should be held entitled to at least an equal consideration. It 
must be admitted, however, that one very injurious effect, which necessarily 
attended the system which this supplanted, will, in some degree, be obviated by 
tlie present. By that, an officer, succeeding to a regiment in the Company’s 
service, acquired no additional rank, and was promoted only when officers of 
corresponding rank in his Majesty’s army came to be promoted by a general bre- 
vet. I'liis, in a service in which promotion, though regular, was comparatively 
slow, had gradually the effect of so reducing the number of colonels in the 
Company’s army, that innjor-gciicrais for the staff could not be fully supplied 
from it.” General Scot recommends the discontinuance of the obnoxious^* 
article, in sec. 22 of the Articles of War, “ that whensoever officers of the 
royal forces shall be associated in duty with those of the Company in India, 
the former arc invariably to take command and precedence of all of the latter 
of the same grade, notwillistanding that their commissions may be of later 
date.” The privilege of exchanging from the local into the King’s army in 
India, and vice vertd, would, under proper and peremptory restrictions, as to 
length of Indian service and qualification by competent knowledge of a native 
language, prove advantageous to the general service in India, and, with the fur- 
ther privilege to officers of a liigh rank in tJie Company’s army of being eligible 
to serve in any part of the world, tend greatly to elevate the character of that 
army: the privilege of exchange should he confined to officers of the European 
infantry not higher in rank than cajituin. The major-general strongly depre- 
cates the smallest reduction in the Company’s European infantry. The main- 
tenance of a large and efficient force of European infantry, in the Company’s 
service, is not less indispensable to the completion of their army, than it is ad- 
visable on polhical grounds. In conformity w ith the opinion of Sir Thoma.s 
Munro, the witness wouUl earnestly recommend the increase of this descrip- 
tion of force, iiistead of its contemplated reduction, and that it should be or- 
ganized for general service in India, not as belonging to any particular presi- 
dency. As to the proper com|)lcmcnt of Eiirojiean oificcrs to the native 
army, be observes that “ the native soldiery, as a Iiod} , are rcmnrkalde for 
their sobriety and general good conduct, anil much more easily controlled and 
managed than Eiiropcan.s, provided only llicir officers luulerstaiul them. There 
is a good deal of little, vexatious, uiicoiigciiial, up hill w ork required of the re- 
gimental officers; hiit from the necessity of devolving a portion of the duly on 
the native officers, there is scarcely enough of cmploymtMit, of a tolerably in- 
teresting kind, with a native regiincut, in time of peace, from n luiinerftus corps 
of European officers, who, on this account, ami di'riving from their number 
some countenance to their petty discontents, arc with more difficulty kept in 
due order and subordination at such times; on the other hand, the advantage 
of having a strong and full cstahlishmeiU pre.sent with corps on actual service 
in the field, is admitted by all.” The absence of a half-pay list, or any ex- 
trinsic means of extraordinary supply, renders it important to provide against 
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the great deficiency of officers experienced during the late wars/ when some 
corps had scarcely half their fixed complement present. Even this small num- 
ber might be sufficient in times of general tranquillity ; but under the altered 
circumstances of the service altogether, and of the country, he is clearly of 
opinion that it is wholly inadequate. One of the simplest and most practica- 
ble modes of remedying this evil, would appear to be that of organizing corps 
of officers without men, and holding them disposable as effective supernume- 
raries to fill vacancies in other corps caused by appointments to the staff and 
other contingencies, they themselves rising only in their own respectively, to 
the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel. This plan would, in the first instance, 
no doubt, cause promotion , but it is not apparent that it would accelerate 
the rate of promotion. Any measure which would do that, and at the same 
time afford the means of completing corps in the field with effective European 
officers, should have a decided preference. 

With respect to the coin used in paying the officers, the major-general made 
the following statement: “In a general order, dated Fort William, IStli 
August 1834, it was announced to the army by the Governor-General in 
..^ouncil, that in a letter in the military department, dated 35th November 1833, 
the Court of Directors, in their instructions consequent on the new organiza- 
tion of the Indian army that had just taken place, had been pleased to direct 
that the pay and allowances to officers of every rank should thenceforth be pay- 
able at the several presidencies in Sonat, Madras, and Bombay rupees res- 
pectively, without distinction or difference : and in the table of pay and allow- 
ances, published for general information at the same time, the rate at which 
these rupees are ordered to be issued, comparatively with the sterling money 
of this country, is declared to be fixed at Qd, per rupee. Now, allowing 
that, as a mean for simplifying calculations and statements in this country of 
the military disbursements at the several presidencies in India, it were admis- 
sible to throw aside the consideration of the wrong done in this instance to the 
troops of two of the presidencies,— inasmuch as the injury is but little and 
the inconvenience may be great upon what ground the Court has seen fit to 
^sume the value of these rupees to be 3«. 6r/., when it was well known to be 
Considerably under 3«., I cannot conceive. It is evident that any statement of 
the military expenses of .India calculated at that exchange must be quite falla- 
cious, and it is of course eminently unjust. The orders may appear to lead to 
an assimilation of the pay and allowances at the different presidencies ; but 
the practical effect of the regulation is, that where the troops of the Madras 
and Bengal presidencies were employed in the same range of country, and re- 
ceived their pay, &c. in the same coin, those of the latter had a difference of 
about ten per cent, allowed them, while the former had but seven, such being 
the rates of conversion of the Nagpore rupee into ^he Madras and Sonat, as 
authorized by the governments of each presidency separately. But this is not 
by any means the most striking of the anomalies still existing on this most 
important subject. The Madras troops serving in the dominions of the Nizam, 
as at Hyderabad and Jaulna, are chiefly paid in a rupee of the Nizam’s coinage, 
called the chilla ounce, or Govind Buksh’s sicca. Some years ago it was issued 
at the rate of 100 ^ per 100 Madras rupees, but latterly at 111 per 100 Madras, 
t^e difference in intrinsic value, as ascertained at the Madras mint, exceeding 
30 per cent. Bombay troops serving in the same dominions, or wheresover 
the Govind Buksh’s sicca may be issued to them, are entitled to and do receive 
it at the rate of 133 per 100 Bombay rupees, the latter being worth very little 
less than the Madras rupee, making a difference of 13 per cent. Such glaring 
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discrepancies are hard to be borne, and ought to be put an end to without delay. 
The Bombay government directed assays to be made some years ago of all the 
coins in which their troops were liable to be paid, and that being completed, 
the results were published in general orders, and declared to be the rates at 
which all the coins enumerated were thenceforth to be issued. The adoption 
of a similar measure at Calcutta and Madras might be directed, until it was 
found practicable and expedient to establish one standard coin as the currency 
of the three presidencies ; and at the same time, the whole of tlie complicated 
and cumbersome system, by which the duties of the pay and audit department, 
&c. arc at present conducted, should be revised and simplified.” 

On the subject of the clothing and appointments provided for the three ar- 
mies, General Scot observes that, some years ago, an order being issued from 
home to abolish distinctions of uniform in the regiments of each arm respec- 
tively, and patterns being fixed on by the home authorities and sii[)plies .sent in 
considerable quantities, the governments abroad viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent light, and the execution of the orders was suspended. “ I mention this,” 
he adds,** in order to take the opportunity of noticing, that in India, occasions 
too often occur when all, who tiikc an interest in the c.stimation in which the 
home authority is held by the servants of the Company abroad, see great caus¥ 
to regret that the Court of Directors, in their anxiety to leave no part of their 
numerous and important duties unfulfilled, are induced to take the initiatory, 
direct the details, and express authoritative opinions upon practical and pro- 
fessional subjects, great or small, with regard to which it is indeed difficult to 
recognise their fitness to interfere, without ascribing to them a knowledge and 
experience which, in most cases at least, they never can have had the means 
of acquiring; occasions the more to be lamented, as by condescending to call 
for information and counsel from their civil and military servants, always resi- 
dent in England, the whole might no doubt have been avoided. Unhappily, 
this is not the system ; and the inconveniences alluded to arc understood to 
arise from a practice which is said to be followed in the preparation of some of 
the despatches for India, whereby the principal or most active departmental 
officers or clerks at the India House have the drawing up of those paragraphs 
that relate to their own departments respectively, which arc adopted without 
any competent scrutiny or supervi.sion. It is beyond my province to suggest 
any particular measure for the alteration of this s3^stem ; but considering its 
fruits, as they are experienced in India, to be injurious to the general service 
there, I felt myself called upon to advert to it as above, in the hope that those 
who have the power to apply a remedy may sec it proper to consider whether 
there is not a sufficient call upon them to exert it. The want of an authorized 
establishment of any kind in the nature of an army^ agency for the Company’s 
service, is very generalljj^considered a great disadvantage. Endeavours to sup- 
ply the want have from time to time been made by individuals, but hitherto 
without any permanent success. Efforts fur the purpose are still being made, 
but they will probably end in the same disappointments as heretofore, unless 
sanctioned, and in some degree supported, by the government’s avowal under 
instructions from this country. 1 think an agency established and conducted 
on just principles, and sanctioned, if not instituted, by the Company, would 
in various ways prove beneficial to the service at large. Orders prohibitory, 
under severe penalties, of any inducement being privately held out to officers 
to retire from active service on the pension of their rank, are now in force ; 
but whether the practice could be altogether prevented by any orders whatever, 
may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be 
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advisable rather to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appear- 
ance of a disposition to connive at its invasion. As a mean of accelerating 
promotion, its abolition would have considerable effect ; and I should be glad 
to see the announcement, by orders of the Court of Directors, of a regulated 
permission for officers of all ranks in their service to accept of whatever they 
may consider an equivalent to induce them to retire from it.” 

Colonel James David Grecnhill, C.B., the next witness, lias served in the 
Company’s infantry since 1795, under the Madras presidency. 

He tliinks the native troops very efficient, when they arc made dependent 
upon their officers ; but to be efficient, they must depend upon their officers. 
Their discipline is generally very good ; their spirit is also good ; when by 
themselves he thinks they shew more spirit than when they act with Euro- 
peans, certainly. They arc respectful and obedient to their European officers, 
but not so much so now as they were in former days. He ascribes this to the 
change which has taken place in their discipline : the men were formerly en- 
tirely dependent on their officers ; now they ilepcnd very little on them ; au- 
thority is divided bctw’ccn the officers at the head of companies and the com- 
manding officer of the corps, and there is great interference on the part of 
superior military authority, which, he thinks, weakens the powers of disci- 
pline altogether. Sepoys are encouraged to make complaints directly; the re- 
view and general officer, when inspecting a corps, asks them directly to make 
complaints, if they have any; that has been the case since 179(>, and since 
then, he thinks, the discipline has been gradually wcalsened. They are now 
in the habit, at these inspeotions, of making complaints to the general officer ; 
when they were first asked the question, not a man moved, not a man spake ; 
they are very ready now to make complaints, very often frivolous and vexa- 
tious. The disposition to make complaints rests only w ith a few ; they have 
not all grounds for complaint. The witness does not know that the individuals 
who make these complaints give offence to the great body of the corps by so 
doing; they give offence to their officers, and both officers and sepoys arc dete- 
riorated by it ; the sepoy feels less respect for the officer, and the officer takes 
less interest in the sepoy. Colonel Grecnhill adds, that he believes he is cor- 
rect in saying, that there are informants in every native corps, who write to 
the head-quarters of the army. There is one point on which he thinks they 
ought always to be allowed to make complaints, and that is respecting their pay 
and allowances ; but nothing el.sc. The u.sual subjects of coinpluint arc, very 
often that tiiey have not promotion, very often that they have not got leave, 
and vcry'often that they want to get removed to another corps ; sometimes 
that they have been brought to a coiirt martial improperly. The witness is 
not aware that the native officers interfere at all about these complaints. 7'hc 
native troops would be attached to their European officers if they were allowed 
to depend upon them ; unless they do depend on them, he thinks they never 
will be attached to them. The natives, generally speaking, are a selfish and 
subservient set, and will always pay attention to those on whom they depend ; 
they will not pay attention unless they have something to gain by it. The 
regulations arc very strict to prevent the European officers improperly inter- 
fering with the customs and religious feelings of the native soldiers ; but no 
officer is ignorant of them, or is so likely to encroach on them as some of the 
general orders are. 

The efficiency of the native and that of the European soldier arc quite dif- 
ferent; the natives arc to be employed in the country; the Europeans cannot 
be employed in that way, — in everything where escort is required ; they cannot 
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be depended on as to keeping sober. A native soldier serves unwillingly above 
twenty-two years ; about sixteen years is the maximum service of an Euro- 
pean. 

Colonel Grcenhill thinks that the native officers are sufficiently encouraged* 
A native officer, when he docs not depend upon his commanding officer, be- 
comes very liikc-warm in the discharge of his duty, when he is to rise by senio- 
rity. He would recommend that none should be promoted, except on certi- 
ficate from the commanding officer that they had performed their duties well. 
He thinks they are deserving of any power when removed from the regiment, 
but he would not give them power and influence in the regiment. They might 
be made killedars of forts ; he is aware of nothing else they could be made, A 
perfectly good understanding exists generally between the European and native 
officers in a reginumt. I'lic native officers sonietiincs call on the European 
officers ; not so often now as they did in former days ; that is the only way 
they can associate together ; the commanding oflicer, of course, has them at 
his house once a-week. Native officers, when employed on the personal staff, 
would, he thiidcs, he of no use afterwards with a battalion ; they would have 
ideas altogether above the performance of regimental tlnties. 

The Euro])ean officers are not at all encouraged to learn the language of the 
country ; they do not get a situation from being qualified. The witness has 
known an instance of an officer being appointed interpreter who knew nothing 
of the language, and another officer in the same corps was taken out of that 
corps to examine him. An officer without interest gets nothing in India gene- 
rally. It is not i\ sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staffj that he 
should understand soir.ething of the language of the country; he is appointed 
to the situation and required to study afterwards; that has been the custom of 
late, hut that has not always been the custom ; after being appointed, he is re- 
quired to qualify within six months generally, sometimes twelve. Such ap- 
pointments to important situations (interpreters to regiments) have very often 
been made without tlie persons obtaining them being perfectly qualified. He is 
examined by a committee of officers appointed at the station, and he is re- 
moved afterwards, if not (jualified. The appointment is made by the comman- 
der-in-chief, under authority from government : it has only been lately that 
the commanding officer has not rcconimendcd. When the witness left India 
in April 1831, the commanding officer seldom recommended for any regimen- 
tal sitnntion. The practice of allowing officers to hold the situation of inter- 
preter, without being first duly qualified, has existed since interpreters were 
first ap|)oiuled, in ISIS ; they have not generally been appointed with atten- 
tion to their acquiring a knowledge of the languages; they were not even rc- 
(|uircd to study afterwards. Latterly, for the hist four or five years, they have 
been rcijuired to study afterwards, and to qualify themselves for the situation, 
and undergo an examination. The examination is a strict one; officers who 
pass it arc fully qualified. All orders arc communicated on parade through 
the interpreter ; but there arc few officers who cannot speak a little of the 
language ; many speak well. The witness is not aware that he ever knew an 
appointment of an officer to be interpreter who could not speak a little of the 
language, but not enough for performance of the duty, 

Tiic sepoys, generally .speaking, prefer the infantry service ; there are a 
great number of them about Arcot, Vellore, and Trichinopoly, who prefer 
the cavalry, which have most pay, but the infantry have less trouble. There 
is no difficulty in completing the native regiments; we do not get such good 
men now as in former days ; we rarely get Mussulmans now ; they do not like 
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to put their sepoys into the servicei unless they get them in as sepoy recruits ; 
there are so many other ways in which they can get them employed. 

Colonel Greenhill is not altogether convinced that the rewards given to na- 
tive officers, at Madras, have had a good effect with the native branch of the 
army : he thinks they make more people dissatisfied than they make satisfied. 
If a regular system were established, by which a certain number of rewards 
were fixed, to which men, from length of service and distinction, should rise, 
by recommendation of the officer and the cominaiidcr-iii-chief to government, 
it would certainly be an encouragement to them, if they got this only through 
the commanding officer of the corps ; but now, when they get rewards, the 
commanding officer is not asked any questions ; if he has influence at head- 
quarters, he gets it for them ; if not, he is not consulted. The witness thinks 
^hese rewards arc generally fairly bestowed, but he considers it of very little 
consequence whether they are fairly bestowed or not, if they are not bestowed 
through the commanding officer. The commanding officer makes full and re- 
gular reports of the services of his native officers, and when men come to be 
selected for recommendation to government by the coinmander-in-chicf, he 
thinks, the latter would refer to these recommendations, if it was a regulation 
that the specific services of the various officers were recorded. He does not 
think sufficient authority is given to the commanding officer of a regiment: 
after certain service, he should be allowed to promote whom he pleases, and 
to break also without courMiiartial ; unless he has that power, sentinel-duty 
never will be well-performed among the natives, who combine together to 
make their duties as pleasant as possible to each other. 

The natives receive corporal punishment with the cat, not with the rattan ; 
but never without a court-martial. The rattan is not allowed now. The wit- 
ness thinks this is wrong, and that they require a little punishment with the 
rattan, which would be an advantage, and at the same time save a man a more 
serious punishment. He would confine the punishment of men with the rattan 
to the commanding officer and the adjutant, allowing them to punish with- 
out a court-martial ; it always has been so. The native non-commission cd 
officers are subject to punishment only by a court-martial, lie does not con- 
ceive it would be a good thing if they were exempted ; but he thinks the com- 
manding officer should have the power occasionally to reduce non-commis- 
sioned officers without a court-martial. 

The establishment of sepoy-recruits is of the greatest utility, and nothing 
could be more injurious to the feelings of the sepoys than to deprive them of 
it; they always produce the best and smartest soldiers. 

Colonel Greenhill considers the pay to soubadahs and jcminadars sufficient 
for their comparative rank. He docs not think that native non-comniissionecl 
officers would be fit, on their retirement, for places in the revenue or police; 
native officers might be selected for the revenue corps ; they might be useful, 
but in the police corjis they would not answer. If the police corps were more 
under military discipline and organization, such men would be useful of course, 
but it would be taking the best officers away from corps, and he would there- 
fore object to it. 

He considers that the memory of the former mutinies at Madras is com- 
pletely effaced from the minds of the native troops. 

Colonel Greenhill thinks the greatest improvement might be made in the 
way of nominating the staff-officers, and in the discipline of the army ; that 
officers should be selected from the staff only on the recommendation of the 
officer commandjog the corps. 
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The best recruits are now obtained for the Madras infantry from the northern 
circars. About thirty years ago, desertion was very great froin that quarter ; 
now it is very trifling indeed. Desertions are very rare from all branches of the 
Madras native army. 

It is neither the wish of the witness, nor the general wish among the Euro- 
pean officers serving in India, to be incorporated under the King, instead of 
serving under the Company; certainly not; he does not think it is a system ap- 
plicable to the native army ; it would excite dangerous suspicion on the part 
of the natives ; he thinks this is the general feeling. 

lie docs not think that any more economical arrangement could be made 
with regard to the Madras service, without detriment to the service ; he does 
not think it possible to make any retrenchment at all. 

When the witness entered the service, most of the corps were in single- 
corps stations. The commanding officer then had unlimited powers ; the men 
accordingly looked up to him with great respect ; he had the power to make and 
to break, and he promoted native commissioned and non-coininissioncd officers 
as he pleased, not always agreeably to seniority; he felt the strongest interest 
in their welfare, and treated them with the greatest kindness, although very 
often with a good deal of violence ; they saw' no person superior to him ; they 
respected him accordingly. All their disputes were settled by punchayet or 
arbitration. A great change has taken place. Punchayet has been forbid lately ; 
and now, when the corps comes to a large station, the soubadah finds his com- 
manding officer of no consequence, frequently hears him rudely spoken to on 
parade, and not able to prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes ob- 
noxious to the feelings of the sepoy. 

He would recommend that the four grand divisions of a corps should be 
placed under the command of the four senior officers ; the soubadahs and na- 
tive officers should not be placed under very young men. It would give these 
senior officers consequence among the European officers ; authority in pro- 
motion is DOW divided between the commanding officer and the officers at the 
head of companies ; he does not think, when that is the case, either of them 
will have sufficient induence; all authority should emanate from the command- 
ing officer. 

[7h 6c concluded ncA'l monl^,] 


MU. HOOK’S LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD. 

LmzH IV. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : — Emerged from the tainted atmosphere of Tanjorc, we return to the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war;” and gladly ascend into purer 
air on the table-land of Mysore, in company with the gallant army led by 
General Harris to the conquest of that kingdom. 

Respecting the measures pursued, at this great crisis of affairs in the east, 
by the Marquess Wellesley, in admiration of which England has loudly rung 
from side to side, even Mr. Hook condescends to dole but his mite of appro- 
bation. “ It is not,” he says, at p. 172, here necessary to go into a wWi- 
calion of Lord Mornington*s policy” — the course adopted is generally ad- 
mitted to have bceii marked by every prudent consideration, and an anxiety for 
permanent peace.” — Vindication ! It may be asked, who has ever assailed the 
policy of Lord Mornington on this occasion? Has a single objector deserving 
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notice appeared, in India or in England, in Parliament or out? If not, where- 
fore the allusion to vindication ? Equivocal commendation of measures nni- 
versally applauded is disingenuous. 

At p. 168, we read as follows: — While these matters were in progress on 
the continent of India, a reference to which we have considered essential, in 
order to keep up the chain of the narrative, shortly to be rendered interesting 
to our readers, by the prominent part borne in coming transactions by the dis- 
tinguished object of our memoirs ”-«and then it proceeds to state the arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope of a sloop of war, announcing to Colonel Baird 
his promotion to the brevet of major-general, his nomination to the staff in 
India, and his embarkation for Madras, where he landed in January 1799. 

Be it remarked, that the Hon. Colonel Wellesley was at that very time in 
the command of the army assembling at Vellore. 

** The prominent part,*’ here so pompously announced, bears reference no 
doubt to the storming of Seringapatam : General Baird having borne no pro- 
minent part in any other transaction of the campaign. That operation will 
come under notice hereafter ; but since the biographer has thus incidentally 
anticipated, a few remarks may be here permitted. 

The opinion formed of that affair is as old as the 4th of May 1 799 : where- 
fore, there need be no hesitation in asserting, — for it is susceptible of proof 
to satisfy any enlightened and reasonable mind, — that, had General Baird re- 
mained at the Cape of Good Hope, the issue of the campaign would have 
been just what it was, mutato nomine. The service, for which General Baird 
was chosen by General Harris, was as well performed by him as it possibly 
could have been by any one. In the operation itself, there existed no emer- 
gency that called for the display of any quality beyond a direct forward |nish 
by the soldier with the bayonet. The point of attack was one ; the time, 
noonday ; every man clearly seeing the duty before him. The order of assault 
was minutely laid down General Harris ; the officers to lead the forlorn 
hope, and those to support and follow, w'ere all named. I'he breach once 
gained and cleared of the enemy, parties in succession, according to the de- 
tailed orders of the commander-in-chief, were to pass along the ramparts to 
the right and to the left, and take possession of the fortress : all which would 
have been fully accomplished, had General Baird never waded the Cavery. 
This is not meant (it is impossible it should be so meant) to disparage the ar- 
dour and gallantry of General Baird ; but distinctly to assert, that the pre- 
sence dr absence of any particular officer, in the situation filled on that occa- 
sion by him, was a matter of most perfect indifference to the success of the 
enterprize. Not so, for instance, the presence or absence of the Marquess 
Wellesley at that crisis in India ; not so, for instance, the presence or absence 
of Admiral Nelson at the battle of the Nile or Trafalgar ; not so, for instance, 
the presence or absence of Colonel Wellesley at Assaye, nor the presence or 
absence of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula or at Waterloo. In each of 
these instances, as in a few others that might be cited, where the presiding mind 
is all in all, where the master workman ” forms and directs the work and its 
working, the plan and the execution, who does not see and feel, that the sub- 
stitution of any other, for those named, must, in all human probability, have 
led to less glorious results, if not wholly marred the triumphant achievements ? 
The enlargement of mind, the soundness of judgment, and the promptness of 
decision, which ore indispensable to great men, on great occasibns like these, 
fall to the lot of a few only in a revolution of years; but a soldier, of all 
grades, from the private to the general, to mount a breach or clear a rampart ; 
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liut a sailor, from the foremast-man to the admiral, to wield with bravery the 
boarding pike, — thank God ! we have them in abundance in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland ; nor shall these islands — God being our helper— ever fail in the 
noble race, so long as “ the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion 
abide with the upper ranks, and so long as loyalty and patriotism form, as of 
old, the distinguishing characteristics of the people of this great country : al- 
though the dastardly Whitefeet and other ruffians of Ireland, and the radical 
miscreants of here and there in England, might cast a suspicion on portions of 
tlie breed. 

The storm of Scringapatam, in its mechanical part, has been the theme of a 
deal of misconception and flummery, in all sorts of ways, for years, owing no 
doubt to the attendant fortuitous circumstance of the fall of Tippoo Sultan in 
the assault.* 

It has been already stated, that General Baird, while at the Cape, was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general. Mr. Hook (p. 17o) thus enlightens his 
readers concerning this aflair, and in italics : — “ he was sent back to India by 
the Duke of York, without any application on his part, for the express purpose 
of serving in this particular campaign.'* Had Mr. Hook taken the pains to 
enquire of any officer who has ever served in India, he would have learned, 
that the privilege of the Horse Guards terminates with the nomination to the 
stafK The officer so nominated, when he reaches his destination in India, is 
posted by the Company’s government, in communication with the Comman- 
der of the forces, to such station, whether in cantonments or in the field, as 
the public service may appear to require. The Duke of York held no right of 
interference with the discretion of the local government; of course, his royal 
highness was incapable of the irregularity here imputed to him.f 

The governor-general having resolved, in October 1798, to assemble an 
army in a convenient position, for the eventual invasion of the Mysore coun- 
try, the neighbourhood of Vellore was judiciously chosen for the purpose. In 
November, troops and cannon and stores were drawn towards it from all 
sides. The 12th and 33d, and other regiments, native and European, were 

*' * When thestonn of Bangalore, an event of Lord Cornwallis’s war, was got up at Sadler’s Wells, the 
great lion of the show was Major Gowdie. He was represented scaling the breach, on the slope of which 
he met the well-known and far-famed Bangalore butcher; recognising each other, they embrace, and 
hand in hand, like kings of Brentford, soon clear the breach and ramparts — the cockneys, of course, 
hailing the major as the conqueror of Bangalore! And so, when the news of the fall of Scringapatam 
reached England, a gorgeous spectacle was exhibited at Astley’s and elsewhere; TIpiioo, splendidly 
harnessed and tremendously whiskered, is seen on the top of the breach, and General Baird, personified 
by a huge Life Guartlsman, in full dress, hat and feathers, ascending towards the sultan with purpose 
fell. They approach, and the mortal combat ensues ; when, amidst thunders of applause that shook 
pit, box, and galleries, Tippoo receives the fatal thrust. Sternitur infelix”—\w falls and unpitied 
dies, ** with not a friend to close his eyes.’* Then the newspapers join in oue chorus of praise of the 
heroic Baird, the conqueror of Scringapatam ! while province after province, onwards, to the first 
gem of the sea,” and through the '* land of cakes *’ to the farthest Thule, re-echo the acclamations! 

t Fie, fie,” says Parson Hugh; '< what the ignorance is!” But defective knowledge, upon any 
matter, diminishes inno degree the tone of confidence with which Mr. Hook makes his assertions. Like 
Dr. Johnson’s highlander, ** he awes even scepticism into silence.” 

* This opportunity may be taken of adverting to a note, at p. 159, which will not a little amuse those 
who then knew India. It ascribes a marvelhtu forengftt to Sir David, who, at so early a period as 
August 17<J7, wrote to General Gordon, ** that Tippoo had collected a very large army ; that it was 
highly probable war would be Immediately declared by him, and that he expected to be supported fh»n 
Fferance.” Why, verily, there was not a man of any gumption,- from the Kistneh to the Coleroon, of 
whatever cast or hue, but could have told General Gordon, that, ever since 1793, Tippoo had resolved 
on seizing the first favourable opportunity for attacking the English—*' k plus forte raison,” were he 
supported from France ; so that the prophetic gift, peculiar, as is here ludicrously assumed, to Sir 
David, was shalid in common with the million : in common with his own cook and palanquin-boy. 
Again, it is stated, p. 17H, that Tippoo was in ettn-espondmee with Bonaparte, then in Egypt. This is 
not true ; be never was. *' Ah, ilfMisisur,” said a Frenchman of some note to a celebrated biographer, 

** yut vetre ouvmge sst beau ! beau quo la verity /’* 
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placed under canvas, the general command falling on Colonel Wellesley. With 
him it remained until the arrival of the Commander-in-diief, in February, to 
assume the personal command. All this is passed over in silence by Mr. Hook. 
It is, however, fair to admit that he might not have been aware of the fact* 
We find Captain Beatson commencing his narrative in detail only with the 
movement from Vellore. Here, then, it was, at the opening of his career, 
that Colonel Wellesley gave earnest of the possession of qualities which, in 
their progress and maturity, have made him, the foremost man of all this 
world.” The attention he bestowed on the discipline and well-being of the 
troops, training them also in the practice of combined field-movements, with 
the admirable system he adopted for supplying the bazars, which were kept 
constantly well provided, attracted notice and approbation. 

It may possibly be thought that there is some exaggeration in this ; that 
some advantage is taken of the afier-faine of the great captain to reflect back 
a portion of it on his early history : but not so. The commander^in-chief 
had been much struck by the sentiments expressed in letters from camp res- 
pecting Colonel Wellesley’s arrangements ; so that, when he himself joined 
the army, and had received the reports of the heads of corps and departments, 
he considered it to be an imperative duty to publish a general order, conveying 
bis commendation of the merits of Colonel Wellesley in the command. 

One of the measures, which had appeared to General Harris well-calculated 
to give greater efficiency to the army, was that of posting a regiment of Eu- 
ropeans with the Nizam’s subsidiary force, and forming it into a separate divi- 
sion. Having determined on the n^easure, and satisfied himself of its advan- 
tages, the general felt the importance of selecting for the command of such a 
corps darmcci an officer of approved merit, one who also should be likely to 
enjoy his own and Meer Allum’s full confidence, and the confidence too of the 
distinguished officer placed with the Nizam’s contingent, to counsel and even- 
tually to control its operations, namely. Captain Malcolm, now Sir John 
Malcolm. Where, then, could an officer be found, in the judgment of all 
those who had the best means of forming a judgment, so amply possessed of 
all the fitting requisites for the charge, as Colonel Wellesley ? Never, on 
any occasion, have officers for peculiarly delicate and important trusts been 
chosen merely on the ground of seniority ; nor will they, nor ought they, ever 
to be so chosen. General Harris was so fully persuaded of the superior eligi- 
bility of Colonel Wellesley to this charge, that he lost not a moment in giving 
effect to the measure, on the junction of the Nizam’s contingent. 

Against this appointment, Major-General Baird is stated by Mr. Hook, at 
p. 174, to have strongly remonstrated, considering himself, upon all esta^ 
blished principles^ entitled to the preference.” Mr. Hook will excuse me if 1 
doubt the truth of this. What passed in the mind of General Baird is not 
the question. That he may have fancied himself more eligible than any one, 
may be readily admitted. That he ever conveyed to the Commander-in-chief 
a remonstrance, couched in the terms of being entitled to preference^* is 
what 1 will not believe. Neither, indeed, is it supported by his own letter, 
which Mr. Hook publishes. For, although General Harris was far more easy 
of approach than Marquess Cornwallis, from natural disposition, as well as 
from former habits of familiar intercourse with all the field officers then serving 
with the army he commanded, yet he well knew bow to support his authority 
when necessary. * 

It is alleged that General Baird considered himself, upon all established 
principles,” entitled to the preference over Colonel Wellesley : in principle^ 
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•where is the distinction between this case and that of Major Gowdie, already 
stated in the second letter ? It forms also a curious coincidence, that the se- 
parate command of Major Gowdie consisted exactly of the same description 
and amount of force as composed the division of Colonel Wellesley, namely, 
one European regiment and six native battalions. Lord Cornwallis, for rea- 
sons known only to his lordship and those in his confidence, assigned that 
high command to Major Gowdie, while Colonel Baird, his senio*-, besides other 
colonels, was present with the army. Of those reasons we can only judge by 
inference from the fact. The presumption then is, that his lordship considered 
Major Gowdie, under all circumstances, to be better qualified than his seniors 
ill rank for the discharge of the high duties confided to him. So, also, with 
respect to the appointment of Colonel Wellesley, it can be affirmed, with 
thorough confidence, that General Harris was swayed by a clear conviction of 
his su|)erior eligibility, under all relations, for the command. 

On this subject, Mr. Hook thinks proper to publish a private note from 
General Baird to General Harris : one-half of this note is in contradiction to 
the other half. The old adage of save me from my friends, &c.” will here 
readily occur. “ 1 am perfectly sensible,” writes General Baird, that you 
have the right to select such officers as you may think proper for any service 
that may occur, without being obliged to assign your reasons to any one.” 
This is sensible and proper. Soon, however, forgetting this just admission, he 
actually calls upon General Harris, not only to assign his reasonsy but to make 
those reasons public ! — a call so unmilitary, and so utterly repugnant to usage 
and propriety, that it would bring a slur^pon the understanding of a tyro- 
subaltern of two years’ service. The note in question assumes, on the alleged 
ground of a verbal communication from Captain Young, that the commander- 
in-chief had appointed Colonel Wellesley to the charge of a separate division 
of his army, solely on account of his being the brother of the governor-general. 
No doubt, that was a natural and an influential motive, on the part of Meer 
Allum,* for desiring it ; with General Harris, this was of minor weight : his 
reasons have been already stated. 

” This appeal,” says Mr. Hook, ‘^produced no result.” No result ! but it 
did ; it produced the result, in nil respects the most friendly to General Baird, 
namely, silent neglect : a result that gave marked evidence of the kindness of 
General Harris’s disposition. To have taken notice of it, must have imposed 
upon him the unpleasant task of dealing out some species of reproof, akin to 
that which General Baird subsequently drew upon himself at Seringapatam, 
when he presumed to remonstrate, in unbecoming terms, against the Comman- 
der-in-chief’s selection, for the command of that fortress, of the only officer 
present with the army, who, under all the exigencies of the public service, 
was adequately ** par negotiis,** 

What need I say more ? 

Investigator. 

5th April y 1832. 

* Mr. Hook calli Meer AUum the Nizam's son : this is a mistake; he was no way related to the 
Nisam. 
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FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 
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What curse has fall'n upon the earth, 
*l%at each revolving moon gives birth 
To crimes,— -to violence? 1 see 
No corner from this |^t is free. 


Fraternal hearts no longer beat 
In kindred concord, pure and sweet ; 
Daughters against their mothers wage 
A ceaseless strife, with fiendish rage; 
And the son’s breast is all on fire 
With evil thoughts against his sire. 

The proud, majestic Arab steed— 

Uis sides with galling panniers bleed ; 
The stupid, stubborn ass has got 
A golden bridle, and wliat not ! 

For brainless fools* and idiots’ food. 
Ambrosia,— nectar, — nought’s too good : 
The sago, the wit, must thankful live 
On— what his bleeding heart can give ! 

The good look on, with anxious eyes, 
Expecting better days to rise; 

When, lo ! tlie myst’ry darkens still. 

For teorse alone succeeds to i/// 


Yet, though desponding doubts may brood. 
Thus Hafiz counsels: ** Go, do good !” 
This heavcn*taught lesson far outvies 
The fiectiog wealth the world supplies. 


F. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. IV. — Travkllino.— The March. 

In peaceable times, the period chosen for the general movement of 
troops in India is at the commencement of the cold season; but as many 
regiments arc obliged to wait until they are relieved by others, the hot 
weather often comes on before the whole of the army on the move can be 
settled in new quarters. Officers rejoining their corps, or proceeding to 
different parts of the country, upon leave of absence or military duties, are 
continually traversing the plains and jungles of India, even at the least 
favourable seasons, having no habitation save a tent ; and if travelling 
alone, no society excepting that of their own servants, and the wild tenants 
of the wood. Persons, however, who can amuse tliemselvcs, prefer the 
solitude to which they must be condemned, in their progress from station to 
station, to the inconveniences attendant upon the movement of large bodies, 
and the necessity of a strict observance of the rules and regulations laid 
down by the commanding officer. 

Unless under some very peculiar circumstances, a regiment is usually 
stationary for tliree years in the quarters assigned to it ; the breaking-up of 
an establishment, therefore, after so long a residence, is ollen a serious 
affair. In many places, bungalows are not to be obtained on hire ; they 
must be purchased from the proprietors, and upon a change of residence 
sold to the new comers. If there should not be a suffidient number to 
accommodate the whole of the strangers, those who have not succeeded in 
procuring a house must build one, and live in their tents until it shall be 
finished. Great losses are frequently sustained in the fluctuations of 
society in a small station. An officer who has been compelled to pay a 
very high price for a bungalow, when houses happen to have been in great 
demand, may be obliged to sell at a very low one, or have the tenement 
left upon his hands at his departure, in consequence of a diminution in the 
number of the residents. In places where natives arc induced to build 
bungalows upon speculation, and to let them out by the month (the usual 
period for the hire of every thing in India), there is much less trouble and 
anxiety in changing the place of abode, though it is still a .formidable 
affair. All the accumulations of furniture not actually necessary for the 
march are sold off, sometimes as a matter of pure necessity, to procure 
funds to meet the expenses of a removal, or to lessen them by abridging 
the number of conveyances. At others, the sales, so frequent all over 
India, seem to be occasioned by a peculiarity of disposition common to 
the British community resident there,— a passion for buying and selling, — 
since, in merely changing house, or removing to a very short distance, 
many persons will take the opportunity of having an auction, and of part- 
ing with all their goods and chattels without reserve, although they must 
commence a repurchase almost immediately. The roving Arab of the 
desert cannot entertain less attachment to household conveniencies than an 
Anglo-Indian, and if one person should happen to take a fancy to the 
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effects of another, he may be veiy certain that a little patience will afford 
him the option of bidding for them at the outcry,* which will assuredly take 
place in tlie course of a few months. There are a few exceptions, chiefly 
in the cases of ancient civilians, who allow their chairs and tables to grow 
old in their service ; but the mania appears to be extending, and when these 
worthies shall have retired from the scene, their successors will doubtless 
follow the prevailing fashion, and sell off at every decent opportunity. One 
cause of the shifting nature which property has assumed in India proceeds 
from the difficulty of preserving any perishable article from the injurious 
effects of the climate, and the depredations committed by winged and four- 
footed assailants. Constant care and attention are required to keep furni- 
ture in decent order. No packing will secure iron from, rust, wood from 
ants, or cotton, canvas, and leather from rats : tents laid up in ordinary 
are eaten through and through ; boxes and trunks drop to pieces, and are 
found to be nests of reptiles of every kind ; one article has been split in the 
hot winds, another has got mouldy in the rains, and insects have penetrated 
every where. If the furniture and other effects bcloi^ing to a family going 
to the hilts, or to the presidency for a few months, should be left standing 
in a house, there is still danger from the habitual neglect, or occasional 
remissness, of the servants who may have the care of tliem : indeed, constant 
use seems to be almost essential to their prcservalaon ; the house itself, 
also, if uninhabited, will speedily fall into disrepair, and therefore, even 
where a short absence is contemplated, it is thought iimre advisable to sell 
every thing off, than to risk the destruction of property from the numerous 
adverse influences in continual and active operation. 

Accustomed to constant sales and transfers of worldly goods, many per- 
sons will part with all their household effects, without any adequate cause, 
not even retaining their plate, which they must sell at a disadvantage, and 
which may not be in sufficient quantities to be any serious encumbrance ; 
but where there are few modes of beguiling time, a sale affords a degree of 
excitement, and though the amusements of an auction-room are monopolized 
by the gentlemen, it not being reckoned decorous for females to attend, 
the ladies are interested in the affair, and look over the marked catalogues 
brought to, them with eager eyes, speculating upon the causes of suspicious 
purchases, a piano-forte, for instance, by some apparently determined 
bachelor, which perhaps turns out to be a commission from a married 
friend, or expensive articles by families who can ill afford the luxuries of 
life. An auction is the inevitable result of a death. A wife losing her 
husband breaks up her establishment immediately; a husband losing his 
wife sells off all the superfluous furniture, and not unfrequently the orna- 
ments and wardrobe of the deceased; while the executors of a bachelor, 
either appointed by will or by the existing regulations, collect every article 
of his property and put the whole under the hammer. The eve of a march 
is fertile in sales, the purchasers being the more permanent residents, shop- 

* This if an AngModlan word, which is preferred to the common appellation. To go to an * out- 
cry, or to send to an ' outcry,* is understood by the Initiated Co mean aQ * ayctioni’ and 

who do not compiimend the term, are looked upon with great contempt. 
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keepers and not uniVcqucntly natives, who take the opportunity of procuring* 
articles of European manufacture at a clieap rate : they arc beginning-, 
even in the Upper Provinces, to keep English carriages, and are if possible 
less particular than the Anglo-Indians respecting the external appearance 
ol the equipage, being quite content with rat-eaten, worm-eaten vehicles, 
which have had the greater j)art of the paint and varnish rubbed off in rude 
encounters witli enemies of various kinds. 

Upon a marcli, a certain quantity of furniture must be reserved from the 
general sale, or purchased for the occasion, since it is not possible to pro- 
ceed without a supply of domestic utensils sufficient for the comfort and con- 
venience of the travelling party. Many persons pitch their tents, and live 
in tliem for a week or two, previous to their linal retreat from their old 
quarters ; thus accustoming themselves to the change, and seeing that they 
have every thing requisite for a long journey. At day-break, on the morn- 
ing appointed for the commonc(‘ment of the march, the bustle and confusion 
of d<?parturc begin ; the cortege of every family spreads itself wide over 
the plain, presenting motley groupes of various kinds. Chests and other 
heavy goods are packed in hackerj/s (small carts drawn by bullocks), and 
where there arc ladies, a conveyance of this nature is secured for the female 
attendants : other bullocks have trunks, made purposely for this mode of 
transportation, slung across their backs ; the tents become the load of camels, 
or an elephant, and light or fragile articles are carried cither on men’s heads 
or over their shoulders: nothing that will not bear jolting being entrusted to 
four-footed animals. The china and glass arc packed in round baskets, and 
conveyed by coolies on their heads ; looking-glasses, chillam-chees (brass 
wash-basins), and toilette-furniture, are tied upon a charpoy or bedstead, 
and carried by four men, and cooking-pots, gridirons, frying-pans, chairs, 
table.s, stools, and bird-cages, arc disposed of in a similar manner. The 
meter appears with his dogs in a string or strings ; the shepherd drives his 
sheep before him, and cocks crow and hens cluck from the baskets in which 
they arc imprisoned ; spare horses are led by their si/ces or grooms, who 
never mount them, and the washermen and the water-carriers are there with 
their bullocks. The head-servant, or khansamahy seldom compromises his 
dignity by marching on foot, but is generally to be seen amid the equestrians, 
the steed being some ragged, vicious, or broken-down tattoo y caparisoned 
d la Rozindnte : the other domestics, khidmutghars, bearers, &c. either 
walk, or bestride the camels, if their drivers will permit them to mount, or 
take a cast in a hackery, or get on in any way that happens to present itself. 
All are well accustomed to the mode of travelling, and proceed with cheer- 
fulness. The master of the family, if with his regiment, must be on horse- 
back, unless the commandant should be sufficiently indulgent to permit him 
to drive his wife in a buggy, rhe lady sometimes rides an Arab steed, 
and sometimes travels in a close carriage, or a palanquin, according as 
inclination or convenience may direct; the children, if there be any, arc 
usually inclosed with their attendants in a peculiar kind of vehicle, called a 
palanquin-carriage, but dilleront from those used by adults, and not very 
unlike the cage of a wild beast placed upon wheels. The nurse sits on the 
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floor of this machine, witli a baby upon her knees, and the larger fry peep 
through the prison-bars of the clumsy conveyance, which is drawn by 
bullocks, and moves slowly and heavily along, floundering over the rough 
roads, and threatening to upset at every jolt. The passage of such a 
cavalcade through the country is very amusing, but griffins only are 
seen to laugh at the droll appearance made by this gipsy mode of 
travelling ; t^e natives arc accustomed to it, and the immense multitude (the 
regiment itself scarcely forming a third part) move along without molesta- 
tion, and with comparatively little difiiculty, in consequence of the few 
enclosures which impede their progress. 

The train of a family, amounting to three persons, will not consist of 
less than a hundred individuals, the wives and children of the servants 
included, who not unfrcquently carry their aged parents along with them. 
The native officers belonging to sepoy regiments have their zenanas to convey, 
and few of the sepoys themselves arc entirely destitute of attendants. Then 
there is the bazaar, which is invariably attached to a camp, to supply it with 
all the necessaries of life, and men, w'omen, children, and animals abound 
in this ambulatory market for gram, ghee, flour, tobacco, spices, &c. 
When spare tents have been sent on, the family of an officer, on arriving at 
the encamping ground, find every thing ready for their reception ; but if 
any accident should have retarded the route of the people, a tree must be the 
resource. Parties may be seen on horseback, or on foot, or in palanquins, 
grouped under the shade of some friendly bough, w'aiting while their canvas 
abode is preparing for them. The rapid manner in w'hich the multifarious 
materials, which are to compose the temporary city, are reduced to order, and 
arranged in their proper places, is truly astonishing. It is both curious and 
interesting to watch the progress of the formation of a camp, from some 
neighbouring bungalow, when it occurs in the vicinity of cantonments. 
The desert appears to be peopled as if by magic ; men and animals crowd 
upon the scene ; the earth in every direction is strewed with uncouth packages 
and bundles ; these amid much gesticulation, and no small expenditure of 
lungs, assume graceful forms, and arise glittering in the sun like the pavi- 
lions of some fairy princess. Long lines of pent-house streets appear; 
banners are floating in the air; the elephant, who has trodden out the ground, 
and smoothed it for his master's tent, retires to his bivouac, and spacious 
enclosures, formed of kanautSy secure the utmost privacy to the dwellers of 
the populous camp. The exertions of a little army of followers have suc- 
ceeded in imparting comfort and even elegance to interiors fitted up in haste 
in the midst of the wildest jungle. Palanquins and carriages begin to arrive ; 
the ladies find their toilette-tables laid out ; the gentlemen are provided with 
a bath ; the khidmutghars are preparing breakfast, and the hookahbadars arc 
getting the chillums in readiness; while camels, bullocks and their drivers, 
tent-pitchers, coolies, and all those who have been employed in fatiguing 
offices, are buried in profound repose. The sheep are lying dotirn to rest, 
and the poultiy are more peaceable than usual. 

It is at t^^ times that a kind master is rewarded for his attention to the 
comfort and "Well-being of those beneath him, by the devotion manifested by 
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his servants. It seems to be a point of honour amongst faithful and respect- 
able domestics to prevent their employers from sutFcring inconvenience or 
privation of any kind, while exposed to the difficulties which must necessa- 
rily occur upon a line of march. They will, upon such occasions, volun- 
tarily perform duties not properly belonging to their respective stations in 
the household. They will assist with heart and hand upon any emergency ; 
help to get the tent up, or to extricate the cattle and the baggage, should 
either stick fast upon the road ; cheer and animate the exertions of others, 
and think their own credit is concerned in procuring all the wonted enjoy- 
ments of a permanent home. Where the head of the house has failed to 
secure the attachment of his dependants, he is made to feel how completely 
it is in their power to avenge themselves. They can always invent some 
excuse for the carelessness and neglect which are productive of serious 
annoyance to him. He has no remedy ; for, accustomed to beating and 
abuse, they are not deterred, by fear of the consequences of his displeasure, 
from preferring their own ease to his comfort. They have little hope of 
good treatment, and are determined not to allow any opportunity for reta- 
liation to escape them. He may aw'akc in the morning and find that the 
whole set have abandoned him in the night, and in this event he is left in 
the most charming predicament imaginable, and can only vent his rage 
upon the awkward substitutes which the neighbouring village w'ili supply, 
who, in turn, run away so soon as they can take their de})arture without 
danger of pursuit. 

In parts of the country abounding in game, the sportsmen are scarcely 
settled in their quarters before they prepare to take the field. Their horses 
have been sent on over-night, and as the grand objects of the chase, the 
wild boar and the tiger, arc not hunted with dogs, they have only themselves 
and their cattle to put in order. Tigers can rarely be approached except 
upon an elephant ; for, independent of tlie danger to the rider, few horses 
could be induced to face these terrific animals. But well-mounted, and 
with spear in hand, a bold equestrian dashes forward on the scarcely less 
perilous pursuit of the bristly monsters of the plain. The dresses of the 
hunting party are various and characteristic ; many old sportsmen array 
themselves in long flannel jackets, descending nearly to the saddle ; they 
render their passage through jungles, overgrown by the prickly pear, easy, 
by encasing their knees in thick leathern caps, and they preserve their heads 
from too close a contact with mother-earth, a hard parent in a conker soil, 
by fastening a black or rather brown velvet jockey-cap, duly fenced with 
armour of proof in the inside, under their chins. Younger and gayer 
Ninirods appear in smart hunting-coats of scarlet or Lincoln green, with 
fashionable corded inexpressibles and top-boots; while tyros, eager for 
their first field, and unprovided with appropriate garments, exhibit in their 
accustomed suit, white jackets and trowsers, exceedingly ill adapted for 
the fell encounters which await them. Altogether, when thus equipped, the 
party, attended by the numerous followers which a hunting match is sure to 
attract, make a gallant shew, and set forward high in hope and in spirits. 
The return, though less splendid as regards the personal appearance and the 
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habiliments of the cavalcade, is more imposing from the blood-stained 
trophies of the chase, brought in by an exulting band, who hght the battle 
o*er and o’er again. Some of the party are covered from head to foot 
with the mud of a marsh, in which they have been unceremoniously depo- 
sited; another re-enters the camp upon a tattoo, having left his best charger 
a victim to the murderous tusks of a desperate assailant; one has descended 
to the deptlip of an old well, and his chum has unwittingly explored the 
secret recesses of some ravine, treacherously concealed by brushwood and 
long grass. But where no more serious accidents have occurred to mar the 
triumphs of the day, thecpiarters of the slain, cooked to perfection by some 
liberal ^^oosulman,^ are enjoyed without alloy at the tables of the camp ; 
the ladies partaking in the excitement of the morning’s sport, and the luxu- 
rious fare it has produced. 

In well-regulated camps, tlie utmost (piiet is jnaintained throughout the 
night, until the sound of the bugles long before day authorizes the striking of 
the tent-pins. Sleep is elFectiially banished }»y that dreadful note of prepara- 
tion, and, starting from their slumbers, the Eiiropcao inhabitants make a 
hasty toilette, and superintend the irksome task of repacking those small 
and valuable articles essential to their comfort, which they are afraid of 
entrusting to other hands. The necessity of rising every day at a certain 
hour, and of performing certain duties whether tiie health and spirits be 
equal to them or not, is a great drawback to the pleasures of a march, to 
those who are not strong enough to cope with hardships which, though 
trifling in themselves, become distressing by their diurnal occurrence. To 
an invalid, it is desirable to make a bed of a palan(|uin, as in that case the 
noise around, to which a traveller will soon become accustomed, forms the 
only disturbance ; the bearers take up the vehicle, and the period of rising is 
postponed until the close of the morning’s journey, 'rhcrc are always 
doilies (palanquins enclosed with cloth curtains) belonging to the hospital 
in readiness for the officers or sepoys who may chance to be taken ill upon 
the road ; but notwithstanding the strict precautions wdiich are observed to 
prevent disagreeable consequences from such accidents, in long and difficult 
marches, delicate persons are sometimes exposed to fatigues and hardships 
of a very serious nature. A lady, travelling in a palanquin, relinquished 
it for the accommodation of her husband, who was seized with an attack of 
illness at too great a distance from the hospital conveyances to avail himself 
of them. The lady ventured to perform the morning’s journey in the 
hackery which conveyed her female attendants, and, after suffering a 
martyrdom from the jolting of the vehicle, had the misfortune to be over- 
turned upon the banks of a nullah. This accident obliged her to wade 
through the stream with her women, and to walk afterwards a distance of 
three miles in her wet clothes, at tlie risk of catching a fever : fortunately, 
no dangerous conse(|uences en^ued ; but the bare idea of such a pilgrimage, 
amidst the wastes and wilds of an Indian jungle, must be terrifying to 
those who are acquainted with the effects which too frequently follow from 

• * They are ami pit-U ndersMilely, who object to hmulle the (lc»h of the hog In any cured 

or ficfth. An iprthodoK Ix'licver has only to wanli haiith ami torq)cat a prayer, to purify hUnscMf 
from i?ic delUctncmt. 
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rxposurc to the sun« Gentlemen seldom attempt to walk to any distant 
point without having a horse or a palanquin behind them. 

The dinner in camp is usually as well supplied with the products of the 
larder as the repast served up in a settled establishment ; several very excel- 
lent dishes have been invented^ which are peculiarly adapted to the cooking 
apparatus suited to a jungle or some unreclaimed waste hitherto unconscious 
of culinary toils. A Burdwan stew ranks high amongst thesc*concoctions, 
and two sauces, which go under the name of shikarree (hunters*) and 
camp-sauce, arc assuredly the most piquant adjuncts to flesh and fowl which 
the genius of a gastronome has ever compounded. Immediately after 
dinner, the khidmutghars, cooks, and mussaulchces, pack up the utensils 
belonging to their department, and set forward with the tent, which is to 
be the morrow’s dwelling, leaving the bearers to attend at tea, or to fur- 
nish the materials for a stronger beverage for the evening’s refreshment : 
their objection to the table-service extending only to repasts composed of 
animal food. By these arrangements the chances of being obliged to 
bivouac for hours under a tree are considerably lessened ; but where no 
second tent can be afforded, the travellers must inevitably acquire experi- 
mental knowledge of the dclcctabilitics of living in the fresh air. A young 
officer attached to the rear-guard, in coming late into camp, hot, dusty, and 
wearied to death, has occasionally the mortification of seeing his tent struck, 
by order of some rigid Martinet, pcrehancc a temporary commandant, 
ilrcsscd in a little brief authority, who has discovered that it is not in its 
proper situation : another site is to be found ; meanwhile, like Jacques, 
“under the shade of melancholy boughs,” he takes a gloomy aspect of human 
nature, or if unused to the pensive mood, devotes the ruthless author of his 
misfortune to Zamicl, or sonic such classic personage. He has, in all 
probability, risen long before day-break, has performed the first part of his 
morning’s duties shivering Avilh cold, pierced through and through with the 
keen blasts of a cutting wind, though for the last four hours, his exposure to 
a burning sun has enabled him to compare the miseries of Nova Zembla 
with those of an Indian desert; and, unless from downright exhaustion, he 
has little patience left to await the time in which he may hope to stretch his 
aching limbs beneath the shelter of a tent. 

Occasionally, during a long march, it is necessary to halt for a day or 
two upon the road, in order to refresh the Aveary frames of men and cattle 
toiling under the burthen of the camp equipage. The close vicinity of a 
large station is most frequently chosen for this sojourn, as it enables the 
officers to replenish their stock of European supplies. l'’he camp on these 
days present** a busy scene; the dohies seize the opportunity to wash and 
iron their masters’ clothes ; mending, making, and repairing of garments, 
saddles, harness, and tackle of all descriptions, take place, and if there has 
been a fall of rain, the Avetted articles are dried in the sun. Should the 
station be celebrated for its gaiety, invitations for a ball and supper meet the 
regiment upon the road; something like a sensation is created by the pros- 
pect of entertaining strangers, and the officers of the corps marching through 
arc nut unwilling to diversify the monotony of a camp by entering into the 
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festivities of a social cantonment. Sometimes the march is less agreeably 
retarded by a change of weather. When the breaking-up of the rains is 
protracted beyond the customary period, those regiments first appointed to 
take the field are exposed to the torrents which invariably mark the closing 
of the season. An Indian tent is so constructed as to keep out any ordinary 
quantity of water that may be showered upon it, but it cannot withstand a 
deluge ; trenches are dug round to prevent the accumulation of pools and 
puddles on the floor, — too frequently a useless attempt, for when the canvas 
roof has been thoroughly soaked through, there is no possibility of keeping 
the interior dry. A wet camp is the most deplorable of all wretched places ; 
groupcs of miserable creatures huddle themselves together under some 
inefiicient shed; coldness and discomfort reign in every part; there arc few 
fires ; the wood is wet, and will not burn ; the cooking-places have been 
washed away, and still the flood pours down, giving no hope of abate- 
ment, no chance of dinner and dry beds. Happy may those persons 
esteem themselves who have palanquins or close carriages to repair to in 
these melancholy circumstances ; they at least afford a refuge from the 
pelting rain, and biscuits and brandy supply the place of a regular meal. 
Three or four days of such weather prove a trial of strength and patience, 
which requires a more than ordinary portion of mental and bodily endurance 
to support : invention and ingenuity are taxed to the almost for the means of 
existence for those delicate sufferers, ladies and children, who are com- 
pelled to bear the buffetings of the storm. At length, the sky clears up ; 
men and beasts, looking more than half dead, emerge from their dripping 
lairs ; fires are kindled upon the first dry spots, ami gradually, under the 
vivifying influence of the sun, partial comfort, at least, is restored to the 
tents. There is no such thing as stirring during the continuance of the 
rain, and the dreadful state of the roads, cut up in every direction, will 
offer many impediments to the march, which must be renewed as soon as it 
is practicable to proceed. 

A more common and more bearable misery sustained in a camp is caused 
by the strong winds, which sweep across the plains of Ilindostan in the cold 
season.' When these are very violent, although the tent may withstand their 
power, and maintain its erect position, it is impossible to keep out the dust : 
it makes its way through every crevice, and becomes at length an almost 
intolerable nuisance. But a canvas habitation is not always proof against 
a tornado : neither ropes nor pins can aivail when the tempest lets loose all 
its force. The cordage cracks, the pins are torn up from the ground, away 
rolls the tent, demolishing in its progress the furniture it contained, and 
enveloping those unfortunates, who may nut have made a timely escape, in 
clouds of canvas. 

Long marches are, however, often performed without obstruction or 
accident of any kind, and it is very practicable to traverse the country in 
the rain.s, when they do not come down absolutely in torrents for days toge- 
ther : at least, a distance of a hundred miles may be compassed without 
much difficulty, especially as, in short marches, two stages may be per- 
formed at once without distressing the people or their beasts of burthen. 
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After a tedious sojourn in the jungles, an invitation to spend the season 
at a large station induced the writer and another lady to make an attempt to 
cross the country in the midst of the rains, escorted only by servants, and a 
guard of sepoys. We took twelve camels with us, and loaded them lightly 
with a couple of tents, it being necessary to make their burthens as little 
oppressive as possible. In order to guard against the uncomfortabicness of 
sitting on damp earth, we had a wooden platform constructed, raised two 
inches from the ground, which our dohee afterwards secured for an ironing- 
board, and we took care to be well supplied with setringees and small mats. 
Our train consisted of a khansamah, who had the direction of the whole 
journey, three khidmutghars, a sirdar bearer, the tailor, the washerman, 
the water-carrier, the cook, and mussaulchccs, twelve bearers for each 
palanquin, and claisheea (tent-pitchers), banghic-bcarers and coolies 
almost innumerable. Our two female attendants travelled in a hackery, 
with a favourite Persian cat, who seemed to be the most discomposed of 
the whole party by the journey. Our cortege j)rcceded us by a day, and 
were directed to push on to a place about six-and-twenty miles distant. We 
followed before day-break the next morning, and, though many parts of the 
country were flooded, and our progress was necessarily slow, reached our 
little encampment before one in the day, having had no rain, and expe- 
riencing only trifling inconvenience from the heat. Our people had chosen 
a very picturesque spot, having pitched the tent in front of a small mango- 
tope, opposite to a well, which was shaded by a magnificent tamarind- tree. 
An old Moosulman city, formerly a place of considerable importance, 
reared its time-worn walls to the left, while to the right, a rich tract beauti- 
fully wooded, and decked with silvery lakes, stretched itself far as the eye 
could reach. The city proved a very interesting object to strangers, wlio 
had hitherto oidy surveyed the towms of India from the rivers; it was sur- 
rounded by high battlcmented walls of dark red stone, flanked with solid 
buttresses, and seemed to have been a place of great strength in other 
days. The fortifications had fallen to decay, and through gaps in the upper 
part of the massy walls, the domes of mosques were visible, while here 
and there an open cupola reared its head, the decoration apparently of some 
wealthy native's mansion. A large archway, furnished with strong wooden 
gates, gave glimpses of the principal street ; and the peaceable occupations 
of the inhabitants, and their songs which came in snatches on the breeze, 
harmonized soothingly with the calm aspect of the scene. Our four-and- 
twenty bearers, the instant they had given up the charge of the palanquins, 
flung themselves down upon the ground, and fell fast asleep ; but tlie rest 
of our people were busy, some cooking their own meals, and others pre- 
paring for our refreshment. We found the tent furnished with a couch to 
repose upon during the day, and our breakfast d la fourcheite was served 
up in excellent style : it was followed by an early dinner, and we were 
amused by the packing and departure of our second tent, with the party 
attached to it. The men girded up their loins, rolled their trowsers above 
their knees, and taking large staffs in their hands, set forward with an air of 
great resolution: the khansamah, as became his dignity, being mounted 
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upon a tattoo, which seemed ratlier in a crazy condition ; the w'omen dis- 
posed themselves in their hackery, and we were left to the care of our sirdar- 
bearer, a couple of sepoys, and three chokeydars from the neighbouring 
city. We chose to make beds of our palanquins, which were brought into 
the tent, and the sirdar-bearer laid himself down in front, apparently 
unwilling to allow his charge to be out of his sight, lie brought us tea at 
starting, and we proceeded very early in the morning, not expecting to see 
him or the tent again, as we had made up our minds, in consequence of 
having received letters urging despatch, on account of a ball which was to 
t^e place in a few days, to wait at the houses of the thannadars of the 
villages while our bearers took their needful rest, rather than lose the 
expected gratification by lingering on the road. Our servants, with whom 
we could have very little oral communication, on account of our ignorance 
of Hindoostance, were aware of our intention, through the medium of an 
epistle in Persian, forw'ardcd to the khansamah, of which he seemed not a 
little proud ; and the sirdar, who had never shewn much activity or energy 
before, performed wonders in the display of his gratitiide for the remarkably 
easy life which he had been allowed to lead. It was twelve o'clock before 
we reached the tent, wdiich had been sent on, and wliich we found pleasantly 
situated near a pagoda, and where we received a visit from a respectable 
person, handsomely attired, who made his safaams, and gave us to under- 
stand that he had been directed by the district judge to afford us every 
accommodation in his power. After partaking of a repast, in which the 
grilled fowl and chicken-broth were excellent, at four o'clock, our bearers 
being refreshed, we went on another march, and, to our surprise and plea- 
sure, found the tent, which we had left in the morning, ready to receive us. 
The sirdar must have broken up his encampment the instant we left it, and 
have gone forward without waiting to rest upon the road. He had fortu- 
nately chosen the close vicinity of a serai for our night's sojourn, since the 
clouds, which had hitherto befriended us, had now gathered in a portentous 
manner, and the rain soon began to descend in heavy and continuous 
showers. Our people found shelter in the before-mentioned serai, a hand- 
some stone quadrangle, which wc had had an opportunity of reconnoitring 
before the rain came on, and were therefore easy upon their account. The 
khansamah, who shortly afterwards arrived with the second tent, could not 
be prevailed upon to remain, but went off again almost immediately, being 
determined not to be outdone by the sirdar : he must have had a weary 
march of it, for the night was dreadfully dark, and the waters were out all 
over the low grounds. Another thannadar made his appearance, and 
earnestly recommended us, in consequence of the state of the country, not 
to depart before daylight ; we took his advice, and prepared to spend the 
intervening hours as agreeably as the circumstances would admit. Our 
tent was impervious to the weather, and were it otherwise, we could not 
get wet in our palanquins. We had been advised that no baggage would 
be safe which was not under the immediate charge of a sentinel. It is the 
custom to pile every portable article on the outside of the tent, close to the 
guard ; but as we feared they would not be water-proof, we had our trunks 
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brought under cover, and directed the sepoy to enter the tent, and keep 
walch over them there. Our faithful sirdar took up his usual post by the 
side of the palanquins, and a chokeydar established himself at every open- 
ing. The tent was lined with dark cloth ; a single lamp shed its solitary ray 
over the sleepers and the guard, and as I looked out upon the strange 
groupc with whom 1 vvas so closely associated, the coi/p dccil renunded 
me of a scene in a niclodrame, representing a robber's cave. We recom- 
menced our journey on the following morning, in the midst of heavy rain, 
and made little progress through the floods, which had considerably increased 
since the preceding day. Our bearers seemed much distressed, and wc were 
glad to allow them to rest occasionally: they were not unmindful of our 
comfort, but, when refreshing themselves, brought milk to the palanquin- 
doors, w'hich we very thankfully accepted, as we had not provided ourselves 
with bottles of tea. About the middle of the day, wc came up to the tent, 
which we quitted before night, as wc found that relays of bearers had been 
engaged to carry us on to the place of our destination, which wc reached at 
an early hour on the following morning. An invitation awaited us to dine at 
four o'clock with a friend in the neighbourhood : we dressed and went, not 
expecting to be attended by our own servants at table, but shortly after the 
commencement of the meal, all the khidmutghars made their appearance, 
attired in their best clothes, and not evincing any marks of fatigue from the 
extraordinary exertions they had made. During the whole of this journey, 
we were strongly impressed with a feeling of gratitude and good-will 
towards the natives of India, who, upon all occasions, manifested an 
anxious desire to assure us of their respect and attachment. 'I'lie highly 
civilized state of the country, and the courteous manners of all classes of 
the people, render travelling both easy and agreeable to those persons who 
are contented with the performance of possibilities, and \\’ho arc not in- 
clined to purchase an ill name by acts of tyranny and oppression. 

In the cold season, the civilians of India often realize those exquisite 
dreams raised by the charming pictures of the wood of Ardennes, in 
Shakespeare's enchanting delineation of sylvan life. They frequently live 
for weeks together ‘‘ under the green-wood tree," a merry groupe of foresters, 
not even encountering an enemy “in winter and rough weather," for the finest 
period of the year is chosen for their visits to remote parts of their districts, 
and the climate is of the most desirable temperature : clear sunny skies, 
attended by breezes cool enough to render woollen garments, and the cheer- 
ful blaze of a fire, essential to comfort. Upon these occasions, large 
parties are invited to accompany the judge, or the collector, who, while he 
is engaged in business at his temporary kutcherry, amuse themselves with 
hunting, shooting, or jdaying at golf. Ladies are always ready to accom- 
pany their mule relatives upon these excursiona; they arc glad to exchange 
the strict formalities of some dull station for a social circle composed of 
picked persons, bent upon enjoying any pleasure that may offer, and anxious 
to meet each other every day, and all day long. Double-poled tents, 
thickly carpeted, and containing numerous apartments, furnish all the luxu- 
A$iat.Journ.Ni^.YoiA. 1 1 .No.4 1 . I 
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ries of a settled home in these gay pic-nicSy which afford the best display 
of the grandeur and magnificence of India which the Asiatic style of living 
can produce. It is peculiar to the countiy, and could not be surpassed by 
a congress of princes meeting in the open field. A guard of mounted 
suwars, a train of elephants, and studs of horses of the finest breeds, are 
amid the most splendid accompaniments of the gorgeous tents, which spread 
their light pavilions under the embowering trees. Tlie servants are all in 
their richest attire, and in such vast numbers as to appear like the myriads 
conjured up on the green sward by the magician of some fairy tale. A 
youth of a vivid imagination can scarcely be persuaded that the romantic 
scene before him is not a fanciful creation of the brain, a dream of enchant- 
ment, from which he must awake to sad and sober reality. Notwithstand- 
ing the evidence of his senses, it is difficult to convirfbe him of the possibi- 
lity of the actual existence of so much elegance and refinement in the centre 
of moss-grown rocks and apparently interminable forests; he is full of 
doubt and wonder, now delighted with some incident of savage life, — ^the 
rousing a huge elk from his lair, — and now solacing himself with the latest 
im|>ortation of Parisian perfumery, or the pages of a fashionable novel. 
His apartment is furnished with all the luxurious appendages which modern 
art has invented; his breakfast consists of delicate viands, exquisitely 
cooked ; and after a day’s delightful sport, rendered still more exciting by 
exposure to danger, perils faced and overcome, he returns to a lighted 
apartment, spread with a noble bancpiet, and filled with a charming assem- 
bly of graceful women, with whom, for the rest of the evening, he enjoys 
sweet converse, or listens to still sweeter songs. The ladies have their full 
share of the pleasures of the sylvan scene, and the unmarried females 
are doubly dangerous when appearing in the shape of wood-nymphs: many 
a determined bachelor lias surrendered his heart to the fair one who lias 
smiled sweetly on the tiger cub snatched by his daring hand from its enraged 
mother, and has made so great a pet of it, that he cannot bear to part 
them, or to leave her with so dangerous a playmate. There is no ball- 
room flirtation half so hazardous to bachelorhood as the attentions which 
gentlemen are called upon to pay in the jungles of India ; and could the 
dowagers of a London circle contrive such a spell-working propinquity for 
their daughters, the grand business of their lives would be achieved with- 
out further trouble or anxiety. 

The wealthy natives, in the neighbourhood of a moving kutcherry or 
coui’t, anxious to pay their respects to the great man who is at the head of 
it, make their appearance in the encampment, with all the pomp they can 
muster: in former times, when presents were permitted, the ladies had 
shawds and pearl necklaces laid at their feet, whenever a rajah or a nawaub 
approached them. Those golden days are over, and the communication 
between natives and Europeans has sustained a shock, in consequence of 
the total abolition of all nuzzurs. The natives are unwilling to present 
themselves without making some offecing, however trifling, which they have 
been accustomed to consider a necessary mark of respect. It is in vain 
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they are assured that they will be as welcome as if tlioy came loaded 
with gifts ; they cannot be persuaded to appear empty-handed ; and the 
poor man, who saw his little offering of fruit or vegetables graciously 
received, now does not like to intrude upon the presence of bis superior, 
though perhaps it was the pride of his heart to make his weekly salaams to 
the saib. 

A dangerous vicinity to the fiercer tribes of wild animals does not deter ladies 
from accompanying their husbands or brothers in the tour of the district : no 
wildernesses less dreadful than the melancholy wastes of the Sunderbunds can 
appal their adventurous spirits. There the solitudes are too awful, the domi- 
nion of beasts of prey too absolute, and the fnalaria, arising from unreclaimed 
marshes and impenetrable woods, too perilous to be encountered by any 
person not compelled by duty to traverse the savage scene. Attended only 
by a few natives, whose services are indispensable, the civilians, wliosc 
appointments lead them to spend a part of the year in this desert spot, wear 
out the time not devoted to business in perfect loneliness. They describe 
the early reveille of the fierce denizens of the woods, the wild cries of the 
birds, the deep roar of prowling beasts, and the sullen echoes from rock, 
ravine, and morass, as awe-inspiring, even to accustomed cars ; and no 
splendour of scenery, no luxuriance of vegetation, can reconcile them to an 
abode so completely usurped by tribes inimical to man. But, in less dreary 
scenes, troops of gay chasseurs live merrily under the blossom tliat hangs 
on the bough their pleasures arc enhanced by the new’s that a tiger stalks 
in the surrounding jungle, oj that the rhinoceros, or the wild buffalo, has 
made his lair in the long grass. Their spears and rifles make deadly havoc 
amid these horrid monsters ; tlie camp at night is blazing with fires, and 
the cattle secured by temporary stockades. The ladies sleep securely in the 
tents, and the servants are safely disposed between the outer and inner 
kanautS) which, the walls and roofs being double, form covered passages 
all round. Few accidents occur, where proper precautions have been taken ; 
a sheep is sometimes carried off, and a party locating in the Rajmahal 
hills, rather surprised and somewhat alarmed by the constant visits of tigers, 
discovered that they had pitched their camp upon the track made by these 
animals to the Ganges, and had, in fact, established themselves upon one 
of the great thoroughfares of the brute nations around. 
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PROFESSOR KIEFFER. 

John Daniel Kiefver, one of the vice presidents of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, professor of the Turkish language in the College of France, member of 
various religious and scientific societies in that country, and the active agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Paris, was born at Strasburgh, on 
the 4th May 1767. He lost his father at an early age, and encountered many 
difficulties in the outset of life, lie commenced his studies at the Gymnasium 
of his native city, and was admitted into the College of Saint William, whctc 
he procured the means of rendering pecuniary assistance to his mother, by 
giving instruction to young pupils. He was designed for the clerical profes- 
sion ; but, entering upon the preparatory study of the Oriental tongues, he 
imbibed so strong a predilection for them, that he resolved to devote himself 
exclusively to this captivating pursuit. His early studies were directed by 
Professors Oberlin, Schweighaeiiser, and Dahler, who were highly pleased with 
the aptitude and general conduct of their pupil, and interested themselves in 
his behalf : young Kicffer resided in the house of Professor Schweighseuser, 
and assisted him in his literary occupations. 

On visiting Paris, the Oriental treasures in that capital confirmed, whilst it 
afforded him ample means of executing, the resolution he had formed of 
devoting himself to the study of the languages and literature of Asia. In 
1704, he obtained a place in the office of the minister for foreign affairs, and 
two years after, he was sent to Constantinople as secretary-interpreter to the 
embassy of General Aubert du Bayet. Upon the rupture between the Direc- 
tory of France and the Sultan, in IJOS, Mr. Kieffer, as w'ell as M. Ruffin, the 
French charge d’affaires, was sent to the Seven Towers, where he remained a 
prisoner for five years. He beguiled his long captivity by a close application to 
the Turkish language (with which, by the aid of M. Ruffin, he became 
thoroughly conversant), as well as to Persian and Arabic. 

On his return to Paris, in 1803, in company with a Turkish ambassador to 
the imperial court of France, he was appointed secretary-interpreter for 
Oriental languages to the foreign minister, and soon after, he was called upon 
to officiate as professor of the Turkish language in the College of France for 
M. Ruffin, who continued to act as charge d’affaires at Constantinople, and 
whom Mr. Kieffer eventually succeeded in the professorship. In 1818, he 
received the appointment of chief Oriental interpreter to the King of France, 
which he retained till 1829, when he was dismissed by Prince Polignac. On 
the organization of the Asiatic Society of Paris, in 1822, Mr. Kieffer became 
one of its most zealous members. 

Although he had abandoned the clerical profession, his zeal for religion was 
as ardent, and his anxiety to advance its interests as sincere, as those of its 
ministers. He was an active member of the consistory of the Lutheran 
church at Paris ; he took a prominent part in the labours of the Committee of 
the Protestant Bible Society at Paris, from its first formation, as well as in 
those of the Protestant Missionary Society in that city ; and his exertions as 
an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, for fifteen years, in super- 
intending the various editions of the Holy Scriptures published in France, in 
correcting the proofs, in disseminating copies of them* (many of which were 
accompanied by letters written with his.own band), and in managing the exten- 
sive correspondence connected with this agency, were inconceivably great, and 

* Not lew than 347iMl copies of the Scriptiirr!i pawetl thmuKh his hands fiurlng the last two years; Jn 
one year, from 1st ^pril 1831 to Ist April 183i2, Mr. KiefTer actually circulated no less than 176,130 copies 
in France. 
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undermined, by the incessant toil these duties demanded, day and night, a 
constitution which was preserved so long from decay solely by his regular and 
orderly habits. 

1 cn years of his valuable life were dedicated to the revision and edition of 
the first complete translation of the Bible into the Turkish language, which 
appeared in 1818: a prodigious undertaking for an individual, “ in which the 
modest author,” observes one of Mr. Kieffer’s biographers, “ devoting himself 
with scrupulous exactness to the faithful interpretation of the text, was sup- 
ported in his toil less by the expectation of the just tribute of applause 
w'hich such a performance would extort from the learned world, than by a 
deep conviction that he was serving the interests of religion.” 

The controversy respecting the translation of the Turkish Testament must 
be well known. In the Quarterlj^ Review^ No. 71, it was stated that the text 
was that of a Polish renegado, which had lain in MS. for more than a hundred 
years, and that no sooner was it published, than the friends and agents of the 
Bible Society began to complain, that in addition to errors of style, “ impor- 
tant additions and still more important omissions, deprived this version of all 
just title to respect and support.” This serious charge produced an explana- 
tion on the part of the British and Foreign Bible Societ}^ whence it appeared 
that the original translator was the learned Bobowsky, or Bobovius, the tutor 
of the celebrated lexicographer Meninski, and who apostatized to Mohama- 
danism, taking the name of Ali Bey ; that his translation was plaeed in the 
hands of Professor KiefFer to edit, who, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing, was led to believe that the text of the MS. was to be implicitly 
followed, without comparison with the original ; that about one hundred Testa- 
ments had been issued when the errors were discovered (the greater part of 
which were trivial], upon which the circulation was suspended, and Mr. Kietfer 
immediately set about revising the text. The Turkish Bible is now admitted 
to he not less distinguished by its fidelity than by its elegance. 

Mr. KiefFer’s labours in the cause of hiiinanity were not remitted till the 
very close of his life; when his wife and son implored him to suspend his 
incessant toil, that he might be able to prolong his labours, his answer 
uniformly was, "it is my duty; it is iny delight.” A few days before his 
death, he attended at the College, but was too weak to deliver the lecture ; 
yet he proceeded to the depot of the Bible Societj^, to give directions respecting 
various consignments of the Scriptures. Those who were about him perceived 
his feeble, tottering condition ; he was carried from the depot to his bed, in 
which he expired on the 29th January, at the age of sixty-five, without pain, 
and without any other regret than that he had not done so much good as he 
thought he might have done. 

Though modest, grave, and reserved in his eharacter and deportment, few 
individuals have conciliated more general esteem amongst those who knew him 
than Professor KiefFer, and it will probably be long before another is found in 
whom so much learning, industry, activity, integrity, and purity of heart, are 
conjoined with so large a share of sincere and unaffected piety. 
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CONQUESTS OF THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA. 

{From a Correspondent,) 

The following brief sketch is drawn up from the narrative of an Italian tra- 
veller^ who appears to have been actuated by the sincerest motives of utility, 
in emitting his little brochure to the public. At a time, more especially, when 
our eastern empire is likely to be thrown open to the free enterprize of the 
United Kingdom, it becomes of no small importance to know what are the 
means of assault, and from what point they would most likely be directed, 
should Russia ever enter the lists with England, for the rich and tempting 
prize of India. Knowing, therefore, the most vulnerable points of attack, 
from the only power likely to become a rival in that quarter, we ought to pro- 
vide against the contingency, and not too carelessly expose so magnificent a 
prize to the longing gaze of the ever wily and watchful Muscovite. For many 
years past the Russians have been slowly and silently approaching our eastern 
empire on the side of Persia, Armenia, and the Caucasus, the weak and 
divided princes of which countries arc successively falling a prey to Ru.ssian 
craft and preponderance. From this quarter, therefore, the attack will be 
made, and here it becomes the legitimate and bounden duty of the British go- 
vernment, to see that no ambitious steps of Russia be permitted, in any degree 
inconsistent with the native rights of independent states, whose territories 
happen to be inconveniently in the way, betw een Russia and Hindostan. Our 
traveller remarks, that ** a part of the vast regions, near the Caucasus, which 
the Russians have lately comprised under the name of the territory of Arme- 
nia, had devolved to the emperor of Russia since the time of Eregli Khan, 
who ceded his states, which were situated both in Georgia and the greater 
Armenia, to the Russian Czar. The other part was conquered from the Per- 
sians in the last war. These two parts, now united under the name of the 
territory of Armenia, form a pcnin;,iihi houndetl on the east by the river Kur 
(the ancient Cyrus), and on the south by the Araxes. This territory extends 
to the point where these tw'o rivers meet below the city of Bcrde, and very 
near the city of Javad. The confluence of the.se two rivers, as is easily seen, 
forms the boundary of this jieninsula. Throughout the whole extent of this 
territory there are but three lakes, the Paravan, the Palat, and the Levan, 
which is larger than the other two, and contain.s an i.sland of the same name. 
There are two considerable towns: Tiflis on the Kur, and Erevan near the 
Araxes, formerly the residence of the Persian Khan. There are also many 
other cities of note, such as Shaki, Sliirvan, Shamakhi, Nacchavan, Asdabad, 
Lori, Kantzassar, Guendge, Bcrde, The most considerable fortress, be.sides 
that of Erevan, is the impregnable Chouchi, to the south of Kur, and in a 
mountainous country, which, in its general aspect, has the appearance of one 
universal strong-hold, the work less of art than of nature. It was to these 
natural fastnesses that the Armenian princes retreated in former times, when 
flying before the incursions of the Persians and Arabs. 

The peninsula contained, of old, the following provinces of greater Armenia: 
Daik and Koukark to the north, on the river Kur ; Ararat and a part of Vas- 
bouragan, on the Araxes ; Sunik and Artzakh towards the centre of the penin- 
sula. It was in the latter province that the inaccessible fortresses were situated 
of which we have spoken, and which were so celebrated in the ancient history 
of Armenia. At the confluence of the Araxes and the Kur wai situated the 
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province of Oudi, called Otene by Pliny, and Motenc by Ptolemy. In tin’s 
province is the district of Sagassenc, so highly praised by Strabo, and the 
city of Bardan, the same that is now called Bcrde. In the same country arc 
three nionusterics very celebrated among the Armenians. 7’hc first is Ech- 
tniatzin, or the Three Churches, founded in the time of St. Cregory, the Illumi- 
nator of the Armenians, in the fourth century, and the scat of the Catholico.s 
or Grand Patriarch of Armenia ; the other two are Ilaghpad and Sanahine, 
which were built in ancient times opposite €‘ach other, but rebuilt and enlarged 
by order of Khosrovanoinch, queen of Armenia, in the year P61. 

But although this peninsula is so extensive of itself, its limits are by no 
means those of all the new conquests of the emperor, which extend to the 
south beyond the Araxes, and embrace a part of the provinces of Ararat and 
Vasbouragan, which formerly belonged to the Khan of Erevan. To the east, 
these limits extend beyond the confluence of the Knr and the Araxes, and, 
in passing the steppes of Mougban arc lost in the Caspian sea. The ancient 
frontiers of the greater Armenia extend also to this sea, according to the tes- 
timony not only of Moses of Khoren (an Armenian historian of the fifth cen- 
tury), but also of Pliny. For one of the fifteen provinces of the greater Ar- 
menia, Paidagaran, extended from the confluence of the Kur and the Araxes 
to the Caspian, towards the mouths of these two rivers, which fall into it. 

These riewly-conqucrcd countries deserve, in many points of view, the at- 
tention of the world, particularly from their antirpiitios. Unfortunately, they 
have hitherto been almost inaccessible to the researches of learned Europe, and 
have l)ccn totally neglected, through the want of able writers to make the pub- 
lic acquainted with them. Among the anlitpiities, may be ranked the city of 
Artaxatus, renowned in ancient annals, and of which the Greek and Roman 
writers often make mention, which was taken by (.’orbulon, the general of the 
Roman armies, A.D. 58, according to Usher. Tije present inhabitants of the 
country call this city Khor Virab, that is, ‘ the abyss,* or the subterraneous 
[)it into which St. Gregory was thrown. 7’he Ari;ieniiins also regard Naecba- 
van as the most ancient city in the world, and ns having been the first abode 
of the human race, founded and inhabited by the Patriarch Noah and his 
children after the deluge, when they had left the ark on Mount Ararat, which 
they call Massis. Some traces of this national tradition arc found in a passage 
of Josephus, the Jewish historian, who says, that the |)lacc where Noah and 
his family fixed themselves, on quitting the ark, is called by the inhabitants 
Apobatirioiif which is nearly a translation of the word Nacchavnn, 

We shall be very brief concerning the antiquity of other small towns and 
villages, to which the traditions of the country, supported by the meaning of 
the names, give an anti(]uity as obi as Noali. Of this description is Erevan^ 
an Armenian word which signifies ‘ discovered,* or * they apiicar,’ as from 
this quarter Noah saw the highest part of Ararat ascending above the waters 
of the deluge, in accordance with Genesis, chap^VIII. v. 5. Other towns arc 
Marant, where the second mother of mankind, the wife of Noah, is supposed 
to be interred ; Arnoioden, the tomb, as is supposed, of the same patriarch, 
as has been remarked by Tavernier in his travels, b. i. cb. 8; and Argouri or 
Agori, reported to be the place where Noah first planted the vine. 

If the chief utility of a country consist in the fertility of its soil, as the 
first and inexhaustible source of many other advantages, Armenia, unques- 
tionably, excels, in this particular, most other countries. Its astonishing fer- 
tility is loudly extolled by many ancient and modern writers, and in this res- 
pect some of its provinces arc particularly distinguished. Chirag, now Cho- 
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reguel, the district of Ararat, is so prodigiously fertile, that it had become a pro- 
verb among the ancient Armenians to say to a gluttonous person : “ You have 
the appetite of Chara, but we cannot satisfy you with the abundance of Chiriig.” 
Chara, in the fabulous records of Armenian history, was a gormandizing 
prince, whose appetite could only be appeased by the products of«that pro- 
vince, which on this account hears his name. The whole region of Ararat is 
described by Lazarus Parbetzi, an historian of the fifth century, as delicious, 
and abounding in all that is necessary or useful to man ; rich in every descrip- 
tion of delight and enjoyment. The same author, in another passage, com- 
pares all the other western provinces of Armenia to that of Ararat. 

We shall be in no danger, therefore, of overrating the value of this country, 
by saying that it merits the attention of the emperor and of the learned w'orld. 
The literary public is entitled to expect, that the academicians of St. Peters- 
burgh should direct their attention to this new portion of the republic of let- 
ters; an object that may easily be attained by employing able travellers to ex- 
plore the country. 

The botanist will here find a new world of wonders in this single department 
of science; and in other branches of natural history, the labours of the 
studious will be amply rewarded. The height of Ararat still remains to be 
exactly ascertained, and its natural productions, according to Tournefort, ex- 
hibit all the varieties of the torrid, temperate, and frozen zones, according to 
the different altitudes at which they are found. 

The merchant, on the other hand, is eager to become acquainted with the 
products of this country, some of which arc of great value, as for instance 
the cochineal, which is found, according to the testimony of native writers, 
amongst the reeds in the marshes of the immense plain of Ararat. He may 
also hope, one day, to discover the route which the Romans followed, when 
they transported the merchandize of India to the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
through Armenia to the Black Sea, which may be more easily done, by pas.sing 
from the Caspian Sea into the mouth of the Araxes, and ascending the river 
Kur to the river Rion, or Phasis, and thus entering the Black Sea. 


BRITISH TENURE OF INDIA. 

Extract from the Evidence of Holt Mackenzie, Esq., before the Select 
Committee pf the House of Commons on East-lndia Affairs, 6th March 183;^ 
(Public) : — 

** Do not you think th.it, with every improvement we can introduce into India, the 
tenure of India must be, in a great measure, the tenure of die sword ?— In a great 
part of India, and for a long time, such must, 1 think, be the condition of our tenure. 
In Bengal Proper, the case seems to be different ; there, 1 believe the feeling to be, 
that we protect, rather than control by the sword. The people do not think of rests, 
tance, and have no conception |hat they could protect themselves from invasion by 
otliers if we w’ere away : they are c.ssentially unmilitary. In tlie western provinces, the 
submission of the people appears to me to rest mainly on the dread of our military 
power ; and our civil officers are obeyed, because they have the bayonet to back them. 
We protect the people, indeed, better probably than any preceding government, and 
they can hardly, especially the lower classes, he insensible of the circumstance. But 
still I conceive that, in the general sentiment, certainly among the most influential 
classes, the restraints we impose are regarded, rather than the protection we afford : 
those who arc used to arms may naturally fancy that they could protect themselves ; and 
on the whole, from Benares upwards, I should say that, essentially, we hold the 
country by the sword. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hot/al Asiatic Societt /. — A general meeting of the Society was held on the 
20th of April ; the Right Hon. Charles W. W. Wynn, M.P., president, in the 
chair. 

Among the donations laid on the table were the following : — 

From the Court of Directors of the East-Indta Company, a series of charts of sur- 
veys of the Eastern seas, in ciglity-six sheets; to which were added by Captain Hors- 
burgh, the hydrographer to the Company, some charts, constructed by himself, in 
twcnty.niiie sheets. From the Chevalier Joseph von Hammer, the ninth and con- 
cluding volume of his Geschichlc des Osmanhehen Reiches. From the Imperial Russian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, a history of Tibet and Kukiinora, translated from the 
Chinese into Russian by the monk YakinfT; an account of the hordes and steppes of 
the Kirghis Kaisaks by M. Lcvshinc ; &c. &c. 

The Ilcv. Archibald Montgomery Campbell, M.A., Rector of Paddington, 
was elected a resident member of the Society ; and Capt. Henry Harkness, of 
the Madras army, was proposed, and, as a member of the Madras Lit. Soc. 
and Aux. R.A.S., immediately balloted for and elected a resident member of 
the society. 

The reading of Cupt. Swanston’s Account of the Syrian Christians of Mala- 
yala was resumed and concluded. 

The portion read comprised the sixth chapter, which, as already noticed, 
contains an account of their present state, their future prospects, and a sketch 
of their manners and customs. 

They arc still divided into the Syrian Christians of Malayala, properly so 
called, and the Syro-Roraan Catholics ; the followers of the latter commu- 
nion are by Air the most numerous, having ninety-seven churches, the congre- 
gations amounting to 90,000 persons, besides 00,000 converts from other 
tribes. The Christians of Malayala have only fifty-seven churches, to which 
are attached about 70,000 individuals. The orderly and respectable conduct 
of the latter is placed in strong contrast with the lawless and criminal habits 
of excess of those belonging to the former church, and the author declares 
his opinion that no great length of time will elapse before the majority of the 
Syro-Roman Catholics will rejoin the primitive communion. The tenets of 
the church of Malayala, indeed, owing to the influence and power of the 
Romish priesthood in former times, have greatly assimilated in some points to 
those of their Syro-Roman brethren; they believe that the souls of the 
blessed will not see God till after the day of universal retribution ; they 
acknowledge seven sacraments; they use holy oil in baptism and the sacra* 
ments ; they practise auricular confession, and say masses for the repose of the 
souls of the dead. They observe no less than five annual fasts (amounting to 
190 days) with the most rigid severity, besides Wednesdays and Fridays. Their 
metropolitan receives a salary of GOd rupees per annum from the funds of the 
College at Cottayam, which constitutes the whole of his income. 

It was announced by the president that the Society’s anniversary dinner 
would take place on the 1 1th of May. 

Sir A. Johnston communicated to the meeting a letter from Ibrahim Pasha 
to Mr. Briggs, requesting an English horticulturist might be sent out to him, 
with a selection of such seeds as were useful to be introduced into the Egyptian 
territories. 

AsiatJotoR. N.S.Voii.ll. No.-ll. 
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CRITICAL NOTICRR. 

Caj}tain Pogso7i*s Narrative during a Tour to Chateigaon^ 183K Serampore prens, 1831. 

Captain Pogson proceeded from Calcutta to Cbateegaon (jvulgb Chittagong) , as 
president of a committee to inYesUgate the claims of the natm pensioners in that dis- 
trict, in 1830. His Narrative'* is a minute journal of all the occurrences dlftring his 
voyage, with occasional reflections, some of them not very obviously connected with the 
suliject-matter of his book, and others not very profound, but all. of them betokening 
the amiable feelings and hon-hommie of tlie writer. Some extracts from various authors, 
and details already published respecting the Burmese war, add to the bulk but not to the 
value of the work ; and his arguments in favour of the Jewish origin of the Mughs are 
likely to attract the attention of those readers only, wlio have time to throw away upon 
such speculations. 

Historical S^etdt the Princes ^ Jndio, Stipendiary^ Subsutiaryf Protected^ Trdm* 
tary, and Feudatory ; with a Sketch of the Origin and Progress of British Power in 
India, By an Officer in the Service of tlie Hon. East- India Company. Edinbuigh, 
] 833. Shortrede. 

The political relations of the Britisb-Indian empire, like almost every part of its con- 
cerns, arc scarcely, or at best superficially, understood by the generality of readers in 
Europe. Tlie notion most prevalent is, tliat the whole of India is a tort of zemindarry, 
in the tenure of the East-India Company, who, like Lord Cornwallis's zemindars, do 
as tliey like with their own. In fact, however, British India, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the phrase, is an empire composed not only of the ceded and conquered 
territories which form an integral part of it, but also a variety of nominally independent 
states, connected with the British empire by complicated relations mid ties, the virtual 
sovereignty of which has, more or less, merged in the British Government. To under- 
stand clearly this peculiar system of political relations, ttie reader could avail himself of 
no pubiislied work till tlie appearance of that before us, which has filled an important 
chasm. Every one who, as tliis author has done, furnishes the British nation with tlic 
means of understanding the elements of the East-India question, — which seems in a 
fair way of being decided in the compendious mode of cross or piie,"~confers a 
substantial benefit upon the community. 

A Bruf Inquiry into the State and, Fro^iects of India, By an Eye-witness in the Mili- 
tary Service of the Country. Edinburgh, Blackwood. London, Cadell, 1833. 
This is a sensible exposition, by ** an eye-witness," of the practical working of the 
system of government in British India, developing, in a brief and familiar manner, 
the benefits which the British rule has conferred upon the natives of India, the elements 
of the several questions of colonization, taxation, the army, the conversion of the 
Hindus, and others connected with the state and prospects of India." The temper and 
perspicuity with which the several topics are treated are highly creditable to the author, 
who, we have heard, is a son of Sir John Sinclair. 

Contribution to a Natural and Economical History of the Coco^Nut Tree, By HxifaT 
Marshall, Deputy Inspector- General of Army Hospitals. Edinburgh, Carfrae 
and Son. London, Longman and Co. 1832. 

If there is any plant which deserves more than another to be regarded as an especial 
gift from heaven to mankind, it is undoubted!^ the cocos nucjfera, which is capable of 
providing food and raiment, oil for culinary purposes and for light, medicine, articles 
of furniture and vessels for domestic use, houses, ships, with all their tackle an^ furni- 
ture,— -in short, every thing. The Hindus say that, in the first age of the, world, it 
could be made even to produce children, and that Viswamitra propagated ikmilies in 
tliis way, till Brahma abrogated so irregular a mode of creation. 

‘ In this little pamphlet, Mr. Marshall has condensed into a small compass (thirty 
pages), a complete history of this plant and its products, which must be invaluable to 
the scientific reader, and is full of interest to all. 
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T/m? ff^orks ttf Lot'll B^on : lukfi hit Letters and Journals and his Life, By Thomas 
Mooai:, Esq. Vols. XV. and XVI. London, 1 833. Murray. 

These volumes are wholly occupied with Bm, Juan; the first contains the Preface, 
Testimonies of autliors, Adversaria, &c., and the first three cantos ; the second, the 
ensuing seven. The vast addition of new matter connected with this extraordinary 
poem, the various readings, notes, anecdotes, and literary tittle-tattle, impart to this 
edition of it many new and highly amusing features. 

like plate of Cologne, in one volume, and the vignette of Genoa, in the other, after 
Turner, are beautiful. 

Lives of the British Admirals, wkh an Introductorr/ View <f the Naval History <f Ett^land, 
By Rorkrt Sostuey, LL.D., P.L. Vol. I. Being Vol. XL. of Dr. Lardiicr's 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This work, combining the history of the British navy witli the biography of British 
naval commanders, written in the charming style of Dr. Southey, and enriched with 
the vast flood of erudition which this extraordinary writer pours upon every subject he 
treats of, promises to be a great ornament to the Cabinet Cyclopa:dia, This first volume 
traces the naval history of England from the victory of Ccesar over the Britons and the 
Veneti, in their 220 skin and wicker coracles, to the attack of Rochelle by an English 
armament, in 1387. 

We look for the succeeding volumes of this work with impatience. It will, wc think, 
be one of the most popular in the collection. 

Lfe of Sir IValter Raleigh ; founded on Authentic and Original Bocumenls, some of them 
never b fore published, Sec. By Patrick Fraskr Tvtlek, Esq., F. R.S. and F.S. A. 
With Engravings. Being Vol. XI. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Edin- 
burgh, 1833, Oliver and Boyd. London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

The biography of Raleigh belongs to that class of individual histories which, antece- 
dently to the dissemination of letters, were easily and almost unavoidably heightened 
into the heroic and romantic character. The real incidents of his life w'cre strange and 
striking ; his mind was tinged with the imaginative and chivalrous ; his fate was 
tragical, and deserving of deep sympathy ; and his general qualities were those of the 
heroic school. 

His history has been miserably obscured and disfigured by party-spirit and ignorance. 
Modern biographers, who have been compelled to trust to the partial statements of 
contemporary writers, have been more or less unjust to Raleigh. Tardy justice has at 
length been done this eminent personage by Mr. Tytler, who, with the help of the 
MSS. in the Museum and the documents in the State- Paper Office, has eluci- 
dated all that was obscure in his lustory, and freed his character from the aspersions 
which have tarnished it for two centuries. He has exhibited Sir AValtcr in an advanta- 
geous light, by surrounding hitri with groups of his most eminent contemporaries,*’ 
and by introducing into the biographical picture, ** a fuller account than is to be found 
in our general historians of those great political events in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
which he was a principal actor,’* 

The Cabifiet Annual Register, and Historical, Political, Biographical, and bUsecUaneous 
Chronicle, for 1832. London, 1833. Washbournc. 

We like the arrangement of this volume, upon the whole, better than the last year’s; 
but we doubt whether the editor will, not find it impracticable to condense a year’s 
foreign and domestic intelligence within so small a compass witliout severe mutilations, 
unless he exclude some of the heads ; tliat of Qmnimty (ch. 14) might be much reduced 
or wholly omitted. 

We would recommend him to be more careful of tlie Murces whence he derives his 
information ; it is to negligence in this respect, we presume, must be ascribed a good 
number of errors in this volume. For example: in the chapter on the Colonics 
(p. 172) the editor begins, under tlie bead of Uie *' Eost-Iudics,” and an account of a 
dreadful storm at Madras, in 1831, in which largo slabs of stpiic w ere liurled from the 
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Praya Grande against the houses on the beach, and tlie quay before the English factory 
was washed away. Hiis occurrence took place at Macao, in China! In p. 174, he 
speaks of the prospect of “ another quarrel” between that “ warlike jyeoplc the Siamese,'* 
who had iiivadvd Calantan on the Malacca peninsula I These mistakes probably origi- 
nated in confounding the Siamese with the Burmese, and the Malay peninsula with 
Malacca. 

Fables^ Original and Selected. By the late Jasies Noktiicote, R, A. Second Series. 

Illustrated by 280 Engravings on Wood. London, 1833. Murray. 

This may be considered as a posthumous work of the late Mr. Northcote, who en- 
trusted the publication of this series of fables (which, w'ith the designs for them, 
emplo}'ed many years of the author's life) to Mr. Edmund Southey Rogers, who has 
prefix^ a sketch of the life of the eminent artist, his « revered friend.” 

The fables in this series arc, as such compositions ought to be, short, simple, pithy, 
and pointed. Most of them arc written by Mr. Northcote ; a few arc borrowed from 
publications. The illustrations of them, on wood, are beautiful, llic designs, espe- 
cially the animals, are distinguished by that spirit and fidelity which denote close study 
and a master's hand ; whilst it is no mean praise to say that the engravings by Messrs. 
Thompson, Landells, Nesbit, Jackson, &c. do not derogate from the designs. 

The Historif and Adventures of the Ilenotvncd Don Quixote, from the Spanish, By T. 

Smollett, M.D. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. By Thomas 

Roscob. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. In Three Vols. Vols. Il.and III. 

Being Vols. XIV. and XV. of Roscoe’s Novelist's Library, London, 183.3. 

£. Wilson. 

Mr. Cruikshank's mirth-provoking pencil has ample scope in the history of the 
Knight of La Mancha, whose own portrait, that of his squire (and his Dapple), and 
that of his mistress, arc appropriate frontispieces of the three volumes. Each volume 
contains five other engravings from tlie same artist ; so that really diere is some danger 
of Mr. Roscoe’s Don Quixote being too laughable. 

History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. Henry Stebbino, M.A. VoI. I. 

Being Vol. XL I. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopecdia. London, 1833, Longman 

and Co. Taylor. 

Tub editor of the Cabinet Cyclopecdia, as well as the author of this work, is entitled 
to the thanks of the community for putting forth, in a popular form, the early history 
of the Christian church, which is too often studied, by the young especially, in the pages 
of Gibbon. 

The reputation of Mr. Stehhing, whose ** Lives of the Italian Poets ” wc have read 
with great pleasure, entitles us to expect an able compendium of ecclesiastical history. 
An inspection of the first volume authorises us to say, that wc have no doubt tliis expec- 
tation will not be disappointed. 

Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty's Commissioners as to the Adminis^ 

tration and Operation of the Poor-Laws. Published by Authority. London, 1833. 

Fellow cs. 

The Poor-law Commissioners (at the head of whom are the Bishops of London and 
Chester), at the request of Lord Melbourne, called upon the assistant commissioners to 
furnish extracts from the evidence they had collected respecting the administration and 
operation of the poor-laws. This volume, which contains but a small portion of the 
evidence about to be reported, affords more information, the commissioners justly 
remark, than the country has yet had upon the subject. 

The details have been truly characterized as melancholy. Tliey prove that ** the 
mal-administration^ wliich was supposed to be principally confined to some of the 
agricultural districts, appears to have spread over almost every part of the country, and 
into die manufacturing towns ; that actual intimidation, directed against those who arc, 
or arc supposed to bo, unfavourable to profuse rclief» is one of the most extensive 
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sources of mal-administration, and that the evil, though checked in some places by 
extraordinary energy and talents, is, on the whole, steadily and rapidly progressive.'* 
There is a fact, most satisfactorily demonstrated in this volume, to which we shall 
take an early opportunity of adverting, namely, the lamentable cflccts which the system 
of cheap production, for foreign markets, in manufacture, has had upon the industrious 
classes in England, and upon our poor-rates. 

Voor-La%vx for Ireland , — a Measure of Justice to England^ if Huvianily to the People (f 
both Islands, and of Self -preservation for the Empire, Ey U. Montcomeut Martin. 
London, .Parbiiry and Co. 

Mr. Martin advocates, in this pamphlet, ** the compulsory assessment of a provi- 
sion for the sick, impotent, and unemployed poor** in Ireland, on the grounds t ha t 
justice to England demands such an enactment, to prevent the continued influx of Irish 
vagrants ; that the poor have a natural right to such provision, which would be a benefit 
not only to the peasantry but to the community of Ireland ; and that poor-laws are not 
liable to the objection, under a correct administration, that tliey augment population, 
diminish wages, and demoralize the people. He has added A practical develope- 
ment of an improved System of Settlement, Assessment, and Relief." 

This pamphlet should be read in connection with the publication last noticed. 

Lives <f Scottish Worthies. By Patrick Fraser Tvtler, F.K.S. and F.S.A. VoI. 
III. Being Vol. XXX YII. of the Library. London, 1833. Murray. 
This (the final) volume, contains the sequel of the life of James I. of Scotland; the 
biographies of Robert I Icnrysuun, the author of the ‘‘ Testament of Creseide," which 
Urry praises and says might pass for the sixth book of Chaucer's Troiliis and Creseide;" 
of William Dunbar, who has enriched the poetry of his country with a strain of versi- 
fication superior in power, originality, and sweetness, to any of his predecessors," of 
which the specimens furnished by IMr. Tytlcr aflbrd ample proof; of Giivin Douglas, 
whose Translation of Virgil is well known to all who arc conversant with our early 
literature, and of Sir David Lindsay. The volume concludes with ** A Chapter of 
Antiquarian Illustrations," which contains much curious matter. 

These lives, whilst they form a very entertaining body of biography, abound witli 
fruits of very laborious research : tlic facts may be safely taken upon the credit of the 
very erudite author. 

Petit Tableau LitUraire dc la France, comenajit Un Essai sur la Litteralure Fran^nise 
depuis son tn'iginc jusfju'en 1832, &c. Par P. F. Merlet, Maltre dc Fran9ais u 
rUniversite de Londres. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

This is intended as a continuation or sequel of the author's Traducteur, a work 
extremely well-adapted to the use of learners of the French language. M. Merlet, in 
the present work, has given a picture of tlie state of literature in France, drawn by 
able writers, at dlirerent epochs, which he follow's up with extracts from the best authors, 
serving as specimens of style, in every branch of composition. Independently of its 
utility as an introduction to a familiar acquaintance with the best models of French 
style, the contents of the volume may be read with pleasure and advantage with refe- 
rence to tlie subjects themselves. 

Journal if an Excursion to Antwerp, during the Siege if the Citadel, in December 1832. 

By Capt. the Hon. C. S. W. Loiulun, 1833. Murray. 

This is a lively and spirited narrative of a visit to Antwerp during the operations 
against the citadel. The author (Captain Stuart Wortley) was one of a party of Eng. 
lish ofiTiccrs who took up their quarters in the city whilst the siege was going on, occa- 
sionally visiting the works of the besiegers, for which purpose they were provided with 
facilities from the English, Belgian, and French authorities. Although the interest of 
this anomalous war, to tlie gcncial reader, lias passed away, to a military man the 
details in this little work must be curious : tliey arc clearly, succinctly, and sensibly 
described. The author (who expresses doubtless the opinion of tlie military critics 
with whom he was conjoined) considers the defence of General Chasse to have been by 
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no mcona of that clmractcr which vroiild justify encomium^ bad tiia traiisaction beenouc 
of ordiBaay warfare. The truth is,** he observes, ** the transaction had little claim (Hi 
our admiration aa a mere military defence i there was a general want of vigour, enter- 
prbEe» and science.'* 

General Haxo, the French engineer-commander, intends to publish the full profes- 
sional details of the siege. 

Sundajf’ tM J^ofvion. Jitufitraled in Fourteen Cute, By George Cruikstiauk^ and a fcw 
Wtg-ds ty a Friend ^ IIU; vtUh a Oyty of Sir Andrew Agnew*s BiU» liondon, 
18.S3. £. Wilson. 

Ws have looked at the cuts of this little work: they are laughable enougli. 

A jtractical Appeal to the PubliCf through a Series of Letters, in Defence of the New 
System of Physic by the Illustrious Hahnemann, By John Bohtuwxck Gilchrist, 
LL.D., &c. London, 1833. Farbury, Allen, and Co. 

Da. Gilchrist, out of gratitude fora surprising cure cfTectcd by the peculiar medi- 
cal treatment of the great German physician, Hahnemann, wishes to make the British 
public acquainted with the system of the ** celebrated homccopatliist.’* Accordingly, in 
this pamphlet of 100 pages (termed in the title-page the first letter, in the preface, the 
first and second letters, of the series), addressed ** To the Members of the Healing 
Art,** he has set forth bis own case with a minuteness which, though it may possibly be 
necessary for professional men, is, in some parts, absolutely disgusting to an ordinary 
reader. 

The Botanical Miscellany, Part IX. By Wai. jAcirsdN Hooker, LL.D., F.R.A., 
and L.S. London, 1833. IMurray. 

We have already noticed this very excellent work, which is published in quarterly 
parts. The present, which concludes the third volume, contains the sequel of Dr. 
Ilelsinberg and Bojer's interesting description of the province of Emcrina, in Mada- 
gascar, with an Appendix respecting the ordeal by the Tatighen poison, in that island ; 
illustrations of Indian botany, by Dr. Wight; contributions towards a Flora of South 
America and the islands of the Pacific, by Dr. Hooker and Mr. Arnott, and some 
miscellaneous papers. Tiie coloured figures are, as usual, beautiful. 

Betsiern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, 4fC., accompanied with descriptive Notes, Maps 
ami Plans, Ulustralive (f a Journey from hulia to Europe, followed by an Outline if' 
an Overland Route, Statistical Remarks, <5*c. ; intended to s/tow the Advantage and 
Practicability of Slcam-NavigcUion from England to India, By Captain C, Head, 
Queen's Iloyal Regiment. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is a splendid and imposing work, combining the properties of a readable book 
with views on a large scale for the table and portfolio. Lithography is exceedingly 
well-adapted to represent the gorgeous ruins of Egypt. To our apprehension, tlicsu 
Guilts are exhibited witli more vrai-semblance in Capt. Head's than in any antecedent 
publication, not excepting Denon’s ; wc refer more particularly to the views of tlic 
Ruins of Carnac, Tliebes, and Luxor. Besides the papers on Steam -navigation, Capt. 
Heaid has appended to his %vork an essay on the ** Defence of British India from Russian 
Invasion,** which he considers may be successfully resisted on the froiiltcr of the Indus 
and the Punjab. 

Illustrations to Prinsep's Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van Diemen s Land, 
London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Six pretty views of Angler, Penang, and Hobarton (Hobart Town), lilliograplicd 
from original sketches. 
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Mr, Pennington’s Report upon the Financial Accounts of the Company. 

In the course of the inquiries ivhich liave been instituted into the financial condition 
of the Indian empire, and of the £ast-India Company, it was understood to be the 
wish of the Committee of the House of Commons (1831) that some person sufDciently 
conversant with accounts, and unconnected either with the Company or the Board of 
Control, should be employed for the purpose of examining the public accounts of the 
Company. The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, having taken steps 
with a view of meeting this desire, have directed that the report hereunto annexed may 
be submitted for the consideration of the Committee. 

India Board, (Signed) Tixos. Htds Viluxbs. 

20th July 1832. 

Tlic Commissioners for the Affairs of India having directed me to examine the Ter- 
ritorial and Commercial accounts of the East- India Company, I commenced the inves- 
tigation by examining in detail the various statements laid before me, witli a view to 
discover the principle on which they arc drawn out, the relations that subsist between 
tliem, and the conclusions to which they lead. 

Previously to the passing of the act of the 5Sd Geo. HI. c. 155, the EasUindia 
Company were not required to separate the accounts of their Commercial from those of 
their Territorial affairs. The general interest of the united concern only was consi- 
dered, without any view to the peculiar objects and interests of either branch, taken 
separately. But the 64th section of that act required that the books of account, abroad 
and at home, should be so kept and arranged as to exhibit the receipts, disbursements^ 
debts, and assets, appertaining to or connected with the Territorial, Political, and 
Commercial branches of tlieir affairs respectively ; and that the said books should exhi- 
bit Uie accounts of the Territorial and Political departments separately from those of the 
Commercial. The Court of Directors were likewise required to prepare a plan for an 
arrangement of the accounts of the Company in tlie manner above-mentioned, and to 
submit the same to the Board of Commissioners for Uie Affairs of India, for their 
approbation, A plan was accordingly framed immediately after tlie passing of the act, 
and, witli certain amendments by the Board of Commissioners, w'as finally approved. 

The statements laid before Parliament since tlie year 1814 appear to have l>ccn drawn 
out in accordance with tlie plan tlius arranged and approved of, and have been presented 
from year to year, in compliance with the act of 35tli Geo. III., c. 52, s. 126, and 54tlt 
Geo. III., c. 36, s. 55, which require that the Company shall, within the first four- 
teen sitting days next i^ter the Ist May in every year, lay before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’* accounts Territorial and Commercial, ** made up according to the latest advices 
which shall have been received, and with as much accuracy as the nature of the case 
will admit.*' 

Those statements, honrever, are to be regarded as statements Father than as accooitts 
and do not exhibit, nor afford the means of exhibiting, such a balanced statement of 
results as precludes the risk of any material error or omission. 

Other accounts and statements have lately been furnished, with the view of remedy- 
ing this defect, of obviating all apparent discrepancies, and of bring all outstanding 
items of account to a final and satisfactory close. 

Those accounts and statements consist of two series ; one of which relates to the Ter- 
ritorial, the other to the Commercial branch of the Company's affairs. Of the former, 
the basis is tlie cash account of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay respectively, commencing 
with tlie balance of cash in the Indian treasuries on the 1st May 1814, terminating with 
tlie balance of cash in the Indian treasuries on the 30th April 1829, and comprehending 
all the cash receipts and disbursements of the three presidencies during the intervening 
period. 
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The following is a condensed statement of its general results 

£. £• 

In the treasuries of Bengal, Ma- Supplies to the Commercial branch • • 90,3G4,2nfi 

dras, and Bombay, 30th April 1814 6,548.476 Supplies to subordinate settlementa. 

Surplus revenue 9,301,411 including St. Helena •• •• 2,648,011 

DUfttcnce between debt Incurred Unadjusted debits and credits between 

and paid oir, including Oude can> the three presidencies .. .. 421,706 

celled loan, and commissioners for Unadjusted debits and credlu between 

the redemption of debt .. .. 17,289,064 the several treasuries subordinate to 

Balance of supplies from London .. 9,041,717 Madras •• •» 289,908 

Military advances outstanding at 
Bombay 240,183 

dCa3,864,247 

Cash in the treasuries of the three pre- 
sidencies, 30th April 1829- • • • 7.320,221 

.£41.184,468 £41,184,468 

By the foregoing summary of the cash transactions of India, it appears that, from 
1814-15 to 1828-29, tlie surplus revenue of the tlirce presidencies amounted to 
804,411 ; from which is to be deducted the sum of j(240,188, the amount of mili- 
tary advances, &c. outstanding at Bombay, which forms a further charge upon the 
revenues, and reduces the local surplus to ^9,064,228. 

In order to introduce the Home Territorial charge, and all other outstanding items, 
into this account, and to obtain a clear view of the debt transactions of India, a mutual 
adjustment of all accounts between the two branches of the Company's afiuirs, as well 
in India as in London, is obviously necessary. 

The account, No. 4 (Territorial series) shows a balance due to London from India of 
^09,041,721. The account. No. 5 (Territorial scries), shows that, after charging the 
Commercial branch with the sums issued on its account, at tlic subordinate settlements 
and St. Helena, the balance to be accounted for to the Territorial by the Commercial 
branch amounted to £30,753,271. 

These accounts^ being the counterparts of two corresponding accounts kept in Eng. 
land, one of which relates to Territorial and Political payments made in England, and 
the other to bills of exchange drawn on account of the principal and interest of Indian 
debt, should ultimately agree with tlic latter in their results. 

The explanatory statements (contained in Nos. 10 and 11, Commercial series) not 
having been found sufficient for the purpose of eilecting the necessary adjustments, such 
further explanations have been given as have furnished the means of deducing the same 
balances in the Indian as are exhibited in the London accounts. 

But this object has been accomplished only by conditionally introducing into the 
former various items, of which an account, under the head of “ Deferred Items," is 
hereunto annexed, and of which the balance is .£3,587,07f>. These adjustments having 
been thus conditionally made, and the net supplies to the subordinate settlements and 
St. Helena ascertained, the Territorial income and outgoings, and debts and credits, 
are shown in a condensed form in the following statement 

£. £. 

Surplus charge (No. 1.) .. .. 18,410,141 Balance nf cash debt incurred in India 17,289,864 

His Majesty’s Government (No. 2.) . . .3,019,869 Bnl.ince of supplies to and from Lon- 

Balance of supplies to the commercial don (No. 4.) 4,680,197 

branch (No. .3.) •• .. 1,543,619 Deferred items (No. .7.) .. .3,507,676 

Unadjusted debits and credits between 
the presidencies .. .. .. 421,795 

Unadjusted debits and cred its at Madras 289,968 

Cash 30th April 1814. £5,540,476 
Cash 09th April 1829 £7,320,221 

DiBbrenceof cash 1,771,746 

£25,4.57,1.37 £25.457,137 

The accounts, of which the foregoing is a statement of the balances, are hereunto 
annexed, numbered from 1 to 11. 
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No» 1. is the Account of Revenue and Charge. 

The tabular statement (No. 7) shows, that the surplus revenue of Dengal, In the 15 years £, 
terminating on SOth April 1829, was •• .. .. .. *. .. .. 28,374,534 

Deduct, £. 

Madras, deficit for the same period, as per No. 8 . . . • • . • . . 3,066,384 

Bombay • • ditto • . as per No. 9. . . . . . . . • 15,963,739 

19,070,123 

Deduct, 9,.304,411 

Military advances, dec. outstanding at Bombay • • . . . . . . 240,183 


Indian sun>lus £9,064,228 


Exclusive of the expense of Bcncoolcn, Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, Ma- 
lacca, and St. Helena ; which, and the home charges, were as follow : — 

Subordinate settlements • • • • • • • • • • . . . . . . £2,072,287 

St. Helena; net charge, including all supplies from England and India . . . . I,rf7(i,370 

Home charges, as per No. 10 (excluding the repayment of the loan of 1812, which is an 
item of debt rather than of charge) •• •• •• •• .. .. 16,509,118 

Tolitical stores •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •. .. 7,316,594 


27,474,369 

Deduct Indian surplus, as above . . . . . . 9 ,(h;4,228 


Total Territorial deficit in 15 years, in which is included a payment of .£1,201,201 for 
the redemption of an annual charge of peisheush or tribute to the Nizam, of .£72,072 *18,410,141 
On reference to the account of deferred items. It will be seen that other outgoings were 
as follow : 

Difrcrcncc in the rates of exchange at which bills for principal and interest of India debt 
were actually drawn, and those at which the Indian money is converted into sterling in 


the account between the two branches f • • • • • • • • • - • . 213,515 

Loss on consignment of treasure, viz. ,£. 

C'ost at the rates of exchange above-meutioneil .. .. .. ,, 3,85.5,003 

Protluce in England • • • • • * • • * • • • • . 3,2.37,752 

617,251 

Miscellaneous claims of his Majesty's Government (Appendix, Report 1831, p. 759) • • .‘R,17G 

Demands of his Majesty's Government prior to 1821), afljusted suhsctiucntly . . . . 35,086 

Balance of payment to Government for spices . • . . . . . . . . . . 37,735 

Further dJ^erence in bills drawn by India upon London . • . . . . . . 9,438 

Difference in sundry items of debit and credit between India and London, including Ijord 
Clive's Fund •• •• .. .. •• .. .. •• .. 44,085 

Loan of 1812, principal and sinking fund .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,017,172 

Short adjustment in the account with his Majesty’s Government •• -. 2,697 


22,421,216 

A.ssets: .£. 

Cash balances in India, 30th April 1814 • * • • • • 5,.548,476 

Ditto . . ditto 30th AprU 182!) 7.320,221 

Increase of cash • - • • • • • • • • • . . ■ . . 1,771,745 

Unadjusted debits and credits between the presidencies .. .. .. .. 421,7!J5 

Ditto at Madras , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 289,968 


£24,904,724 

Supplies : 

Debt Incurreil (including £2,666,839 surplus profits) •• •• .. 17,280,864 

Balance due from his Majesty’s Government prior to 1st May 1014 • • . . 2,112,1 13 

Surplus commercial profit applied in England towards the payment of bills drawn on oc* 
count of Indian debt • • • • • * • > . . • > • • 2,256,182 

Balance due to the Commercial branch . • . . . • . . . . . . . . 3,036,578 

Bills on London due subsequently to 1st M.iy 1829, and' not tliercforc in the l.'ist-mcntioncd 

balance 1,152,966 

Short-charge of supplies to the Commercial branch in India • • • . . . . . 129,919 


25,977.622 

Deduct outgoings and assets as above •• •. 24,904,724 

Balance to bo accountetl for •• •• •• •. .. £i, 072,898 


* This amount diffbre from the result shown In the Continuation Papers of March 1831. The latter 
includes the repayment of £1,717*172 in cash on account of the principal and sinking fund of the loan 
of 1812, and does not include certain items of an cxtraordiiuu7 nature both of receipt and payment, of 
the omission of which in the budget statements, a revision of those statements at the India-House led 
to the discovery. 

t 2 b. per current rupee, 8s. per pagoda, 2s. 3d. jicr Bombay rupee. 

Asia/.Jour.N .^.VoL. \ I.No.ll. L 
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The balance of £l»073j898, remaining to be accounted for in the foregoing state, 
ment, arises from the following circumstance:-- 

Bills amounting to £1,396,913, were drawn in India antecedently, and became due in 
London subsequently, to the commencement of the present charter. This amount 
formed no part of the Indian expenditure within the Company’s present term : it is, 
nevertheless included in the balance of £3,036,578, stated to be due from the Territo. 
rial to the Commercial branch since the separaUon of accounts. On the other hand, the 
proceeds of bullion per the Stirling Castie, amounting to £324,015, which was shipped 
in India antecedently, and arrival in England subsequently, to the 1st May 1814, formed 
no part of the income of India witliin the present term ; but credit is given for the amount 
in Ae London account current subsequently to that date. Tlie difference between these 
two sums of £1,596,913 and £324,015, is £1,072,898, the balance unaccounted for 
in the foregoing statement. If this balance be rightly charged by the Commerce to the 
Territory within the period in question, it will form an additional charge upon the 
Indian revenue. 

Amongst the outgoings above stated is the repayment of the loan of 1812 (52 Geo. 
III., c. 135). As this repayment, and tlie account with his Majesty’s Government 
with which it is in part mixed up, appear to have been the occasion of some difficulty 
and misapprehension, it may not be improper, in this place, shortly to advert to them. 

Tlie amount of the loan was originally £2,500,000, of which £2,272,623 remained 
unliquidated on the 1st May 1B14. This sum of £2,272,623 was ultimately discharged 
by money payments, amounting altogether to £1,717,172, and a set-off of £1,300,000 
against the Company’s claims upon his Majesty’s Government. But on the 1st May 
1814, his Majesty’s Government was indebted to the ComjMiny to the extent of 
£2,798,801 , of which £685,888, in addition to certain old claims of the Company, 
were rejected by Government in the compromised settlemMt of 1822, leaving 
£2,112,113 as a good and admitted claim, and therefore an effectual Territorial asset. 
Under these circumstances, it is obvious that if the money payments of £1,717,172, 
and the set-off of £1,300,000, together £3,017,172, be added to the Territorial 
charges, the asset of £2,112,113 must be added to the Territorial revenue, and that in 
no view of the matter it can be right to include the cash payments of £1,717,172 in the 
Territorial charges, and to leave theseUoff of £1,300,000, and the asset of £2,112,113, 
altogether unnoticed. 

The proper mode seems to be, to treat the repayment of the loan of 1812, and the 
realization of the Territorial asset existing on the 1st May 1814, as things totally uncon. 
nected with the account of revenue and charge, and as standing on a separate account, 
namely, the debt account; 

The account with his Majesty's Government hereunto annexed (No. 2), is charged 
with the money payments of £1,717,172, and shows a balance in favour of the Com- 
pany of £3,019,869, which exceeds the capital and sinking-Aind of the loan in ques- 
tion by £2,697. The whole was a Territorial outgoing, but does not fall under the 
head of ordinary charge. On the other band, the £2,112,113 was a Territorial asset, 
but does not fall under the head of ordinary revenue. These sums are therefore included 
in the account of “ Deferred Items ** hereunto annexed, and in the account of extra- 
ordinary receipts and disbursements above stated. It may here likewise be observed, 
that the account with his Majesty’s Government is charged with £1,072,003 for the 
extraordinary expenses of St. Helena, which sum, deducted from £2,648,373, the 
amount of all Territorial supplies to the island from England end India, leaves 
£1,576,370 as its net charge from 1814 to 1829. 

The Territorial deficit of India, and all other Territorial outgoings, having been 
thus ascertained, the next point to be adverted to is the amount of cash received into 
the Indian treasuries on account of debt incurred. 

The whole amount so received, from 1814 to 1829, was £17,289,864 ; and although, 
by a cession of territory to the King of Oude, £1,109,975 of debt were cancelled, 
and by the application of surplus Commercial profits made available in India, 
£2,783,624 were redeemed or placed in the names of Commissioners for the Redemp- 
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tSon of Debt, the whole of the £\ 7,289|864 is properly brought to the account of 
general receipt and expenditure above stated. 

A statement has been drawn out at tlie India House for the purpose of reconciling 
the above-mentioned sum of 17,289,864 with the increase of debt (from cash trans. 
actions), deduced from a comparison of the quick stock accounts of the SOtli April 
1814 and the .SOth April 1829. 

By this stotement. It appears that the cash debt of India on the 3iJth April 1029, was . . *45,2i)fi,921 

On the 30th April 1814 •• .. .. .. .. .. 27,704,911 

Increase of debt . . . • 17,0<i3,01U 

Deduct, 

Increase of cash and cash assets, £. 

1829 7.914,740 

1814 •. •• .. .. .. .. .. .Vi91,674 

9,223,074 

^ i3.289,a*i(; 

The diflRerenoe between the debt incurred and the debt paid oST, according to the cash ac- 
count, is .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. I7,20;»,»(i4 

Deduct, £, 

Oude cancelled loan, not included in the quick stock .. .. .. l,10!i,975 

Augmentation of cash balance •• •• •> •• 1,771,745 

2,881,720 
14,40u7l44 

912,983 
i:i5.321,12(> 

An indirect advantage to Uie Territorial, at the expense of tlie Commercial branch, 
has resulted firom the repayment in India of Territorial payments in England at rates of 
exchange considerably higher than those actually current. This advantage is estimated, 
in the statement No. 2, appended to tlie First lieport of 1880, at i^5,154,I35, exclu- 
sive of interest. 

But that statement proceeds upon the supposition that the advances in England, on 
account of the territory, were uniformly draw'n for at tlie rate of exchange current in 
Eondon upon India. 

It is not probable, liow'ever, that if the tw'o branches had been really distinct and 
separate, and each had pursued its own interest in its own way, such would have been 
the course of proceeding. If, indeed, the diflerence between the rate of exchange 
current in Ijondon upon India, and tlic rate of exchange current in India upon Eondon, 
for bills at GO days* sight, had never exceeded 12 months* interest, or about l^d. per 
rupee, the statement would have been wholly unexceptionable ; but this diirorciice has 
occasionally been as high as 4d., seldom, if ever, less than 2d. ; and it is not easy to 
conceive upon what principle the advantage arising from the difTerence should be taken 
altogether on one side. The act of 58 Geo. 111., c. 155, directs that a sum, equal to 
the actual payments which shall have been made from the Commercial funds at home 
shall be issued in India for the purpose of the Company's China or India investment; 
and the question is, what sum, in the currency of the one country, is equal to a given 
sum in the currency of the other. If the current rate of exchange is to be considered as 
the criterion, there seems to be no sufficient reason for taking it in London rather than 
India. A difference of 2d. in the rupee in this respect would induce India to remit (in 
referring to the rate of exchange as the criterion, the possibility of effecting remittances 
through the medium of bills of exchange is assumed), rather than to be drawn upon ; 
as, by so doing, an advantage would be obtained by India of about ^d. in each rupee; 
if the difference were Sd. in the rupee, the advantage would be Id. in each rupee. The 
probability is, indeed, that if the Company's treasury were always open to the purchase 
and sale of bills in India and in England, the difference in question would seldom ex- 

• The cash debt of £45,209,921, outstanding on the 39th April 1R3<), Includes Sa.Rs. 2,39,96.763 or 
£2,783,624, under the head of •• Commissioners for tlie Reduction of the Company’s Debt In India.'* 


Add, 

The amount by which the debt incurred has been reduced in the cash view, in consequence 
of the deduction therefrom under the head of ** bills outstanding,*’ comprising princi- 
pally unadjusted exi>enditure .. .. .. .. .. .. 
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ceedthe intcmt on a rupee for tlie time the advance for the purchaie of a bill in London 
would be realized by the remittance of a bill from India ; and ao long as that is tlie case, 
the question, whether to remit or to be drawn upon, would be a matter of indifference. 
But, on the same principle, the cuircnt rate of exchange would seldom deviate fhim 
the metallic par by more than half that interest, added to the expense of transmitting 
specie. The metallic par, deduccfl from a comparison of the quantity of fine silver 
represented by the respective denominations of Uic currencies of India and England, 
^ould seem therefore to be the closest approximation to the truth in a computation of 
this nature. And, as the English denomination of an ounce of standard silver was, on 
the average of the fifteen years ending on the 30th April 1829, at 5s. Sd. per oz.,* the 
average metallic par for the same period was 24*95fid . per sicca rupee. Tliis exceeds the 
average of the accountant gencraPs computation by 1*48 Id. per rupee, which, on 
S»R. 26,68,54,106, the amount of payments made by the Territorial to the Commercial 
branch in India, is ;£1,646,712. This sum, deducted from .-£5,154,135, leaves 
JS3, 507,423, the advantage derived by the Territory from the use of the BoalH’s rates 
of exchange, exclusive of interest, from 1814-15 to 1828-29. 


Commercial Accounts. 

The account. No. 1, of the Commercial scries of accounts, printed for the Finance 
Sub- Committee, contains a statement of that part of the Company's property which was 
deemed to be strictly Commercial, as computed cn the 1st May 1814. The balance in 
favour of the Company at that date was X^19,268,738, exclusive of tlic dead stock in 
India, which amounted, as per returns received from thence, to £407,171 ; together 
j£19, 735,909. 

It appears, however, by No. 4, of the same scries of accounts, that certain adjust, 
ments, made since 1814, operated to reduce the assets which entered into this computa- 
tion to the extent of £523,920, and made the estimated value of the Company's Com- 
mercial property at that period , 1 9, 2 1 1 ,983. 

No. 3 is an account of the whole net return of the Company's Commercial capital in 
each year from 1814-15 to 1828-29, by investment in merchandize or otherwise, and 
shows the following results 


Profit on the China trade, deducting losses at sea . . . . £15,414.414 

Profit on the manogementof private trade goods- • > • l,4!)7i>i42 

Profit at the Cape and in British North America . . . . . . . . . • llit,742 

Profit on the Company’s own ships • • • . • • - • ■ • • ■ • • 332,223 

Interest on annuities •• •• •• •• •• . 535,156 

Interest on advances to the Territorial branch • • • • • . . . 1,536,()78 

Balance of interest under other heads, and profit on sale of securities .. .. .. 1,372,428 


20,807,883 

Deduct Loss on India trade, outward and homeward, including losses at sea . . 278,707 


« XV,02V,l/0 

Deduct loss on sunn hemp, not included in the foregoing account (No. 4, Commer- 
cial series) • . . . 40,795 

Total Commercial profit realized by the Company from 1814-15 to 1828-29 * • £20,488,379 


Of this sum of j£20, 488,379, the application is stated to have been as follows:-^ 


Dividends to the Proprietors • • 
Interest on home Ixmd-debt 
Applied to the service of the territory 
Retoctlonoi home bond-debt, viz. 

Bmids paid in on sales 
Bonds paid off 


£9,450.0(N) 

2.585,340 

4,923,021 


£471,600 

334.399 

805,999 


£l7,764,35f? 


» When the Mint was open to the public for Uie coinage of silver, the English denomination of an 
ounce of silver fine, was 58. 2d. But the public have for nearly half a century been precluded from 
the coinage of silver at the mint; the old mint dcnominalioo of &>. 2d. roust, therefore, for any practi- 
cal purpose, be regarded as though it had never been. 
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Leaving an unappropriated surplua of Commercial proflU • • * • • • 409,794,013 

To which. If there be added the computed value of the Company’i Commercial property at 
the commencement of the period .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 19,211,903 

Should give the value of the Commercial property at the conclusion of the period . . i£21,U35,9Gfi 

But the computed value of the Company's Commercial property on the 1st May 1829« 
including the dead slock in India, was j^2i,6G8,510. 

The dilFerencc is accounted for in the statement No. 4 (Commercial series), by which 
it appears that the stock on hand is estimated at its market value; and that the anticipated 
profit of the 1st May 1814 exceeded the anticipated profit of the 1st May 1829 by the 
sum of j^291,550. This sum being allowed for, throws a diflerence of £'24,OG4 to be 
accounted for to the other side of the account; which diflerence is explained in a memo- 
randum to the statement No. 4 (Commercial series), above referred to. 

Although this result of the Commercial operations of the Company is not established 
by this ^ode of statement upon principles strictly and indisputably accurate, it may 
reasonably be presumed to be a close approximation to the truth. There can be no 
doubt that £12,035,846 have been paid w'ithin the period in dividends to the proprietors, 
and ill interest to the holders of East-Iiidia bonds : none that j^4, 9 23, 021 have been 
applied to the service of the Territory ; none that ^6805,999 of the home bond-debt have 
been discharged. The only point that can be questioned, then, is the remaining surplus 
of £,'2,724,013; and of this surplus the Company acknowledge the existence at tlie 
period to which the account extends. 

Assuming the perfect accuracy of the account of profit and loss, it shows the follow- 
ing results • 

The average profit of the India trade for the first five years of the period in question 
was £364,693. The average loss of the India trade for the second five years was 
£116,678, and for the third five years £303,757. The average profit of the China 
trade for tlic first five years of the period was £1,525,799 ; for the second five years, 
£875,432, and for the third five years, £625,910. The average profit on the India 
and China trade, for the fifteen years, %vas £1,009,047 per annum, and of all other 
sources of profit £359,564 per annum. 

Of the Commercial profits of the Company from 1814-15 to 1828-29, £4,923,021 
have been directly applied to Territorial purposes, to the liquidation of Indian debt, or 
in a manner that operated to the prevention of its increase. 

Those profits include the sum of £1,536,078, the amount of interest, at the rate of 
tlie home bond-debt, on advances from the Commercial to the Tciritorial branch. This 
sum of £1,536,078 is chargeable upon the Indian revenue, but hitherto it has not 
been introduced into the Territorial accounts ; until it is so inUxxIuced, it cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as a virtual application to Territorial purposes of so much of 
the surplus Commercial profit of £2,724,013 above-mentioned. 

The Board have lately determined that interest upon the surplus profits remaining in 
the Company's hands shall be deducted from the £1,536,078. The reduction conse- 
quent on this determination has precisely the same effect as would have resulted from 
the specific appropriation to the Territory of so much surplus Commercial profits as is 
equal to tlie difference between the Board's balance of interest, and tliat resulting from 
tlie principle of calculation adopted by the court. 


It is not within the scope and intention of the present report to inquire into the relative 
positions of the two branches of the Company's affairs antecedently to the commence- 
ment of the present charter. 

It may not, however, be altogether useless to observe, that all the statements which 
have heretofore been drawn out with a view to this inquiry differ materially from each 
other, as well in point of principle as in their details and results ; and show the extreme 
diflSculty, or rather the impossibility, of arriving at any certain conclusion, upon a 
point of which the accounts from which the statements are drawn do not afford either 
the perfect illustration or the proof. 
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In order toshowihe iniufficieney of tliose etatemenu for the objeeti which the flramcni 
of them had in view, little more is necessary than to compare them with each other. 

The first is that contained in the Third Report of 1811.1SS 

This, ** by stating on the one side the advances made by India for the immediate 
account of England, and on the other side the disbursements made by England for 
the immediate account of India,** shows a balance in favour of England, from 1792-3 
to 1808-9, of ^1,629,701. 

The next is Mr. Langton’s statement. Rep. 1831 : 

Tliis proceeds upon a principle very different from tliat of the former. On one side 
of this statement is placed the amount derived from revenue, loans, &c. ; on the other, 
the charges and other outgoings paid in India and in England, and the annual aug- 
mentation of cash and bills in the Indian treasuries. Whatever cannot be otherwise 
accounted for is supposed to have been paid to, or received from, the Commercial de- 
partment. But as in the early part of the seventeen years which his inquiries compre- 
hend, die balance of supplies was greatly in favour of the Territory, be has drawn up 
an interest account at the Indian rates, between the two branches, the balance of which, 
on the SOth April 1809, is £5, 175,4 90 against Commerce. 

Tlie items of which Mr. Langton's statement is composed, and those of the Third 
Report, are contrasted in the following statement 


Third Rsport. di . 

Money txinowcd St interest between 
1792-3 and 18U8-9 19,950,897 

Money received on deposit, 6tc. within 
the same period • * * • • • 945,297 

20,995,194 

Increase of cash In the Indian 
treasuries •• •• 5,614,494 

Increase of other assets arisfing 
out of the ftnrigcdng funds, 
and not included in charges 1,968,611 

Trewure in tranHtu . . 717«861 

6.296,666 


Mr. Lahotoh. 42. 

Money borrowed at intermt • • • • 19,959,857 

Floating debt •• *• •> 1,709,824 

21,669,721 


Increase of cash and Mile in £, 
the Indian treasuries •• 5,564,644 

Treasure in transitu > • 717,561 

— . ' 6,282,295 


15,397,516 


12,606,528 

Due to the Commercial department • • 1 ,629,701 

d;l4.23(;.229 

Excess of Political charges in I ndia from 

1792^ to 1808-9 .0,078,015 

Advances on account of Ceylon, dec. not 
included in the Indian charges • • 1,661,345 

Payments to tlie creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore • • 1,122,997 
Losses between the presidencies, and in- 
crease of dead stock in India • • 1,534,831 
Advances for supply of England . . 276,fl26 

Further debt to England, as follows : 
llaUuicc of supplies • . .i'3,004,391 
Charges paid in England, sup- 
po^ Territorial • • >• 6,19.V*49 

9,197,440 

Deduct, 

Balance of account received 
from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment .. .. .. 4.(i5i,460 

*4,545,990 

14,220,0JJ4 

Unaccounted for .. .. .. 16,1.35 

46ri4,23<i,229 


Due to the Commercial department •• 1,638,135 
£17,025,661 

Excess of charge in India • > * • 5,078,015 

Advances on account of Ceylon, dec. • • 1,661,345 

Payments to the creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore . . 1,122,997 
Losses between the presidencies and In- 
crease of deadstock •• •• 1,5.34,031 

Bonds paid in England on ac- 
count of the Nabob of Ar- 42. 
cot and Rajah of Tanjore • . 2.32, 194 

Stores exi>orted to the presi- 
dencies, 13enc(x>lcn, and St. 

Helena, Appx. .35, 4th Hep. 6,033,165 
Sums paid in England, sup- 
posed Tenitorial. . . . 6,087,586 

Balance paid on Chinsurah 
cause .. .. .. 61,522 

12,414,467 

Deduct, 

Balance received from Go- 
vernment • • •> 4,786,004 

7,627,863 

^77,025,651 


* Debt to England 424,545,980 

Payments in India fur charges not added tolnvoiccs • • 2,916,279 

Leaving due to England • • • • jei,(i29,70l 
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Tbe balance in favour of the Commercial department is stated in the Third Report to 
be £l,629t70l ; Mr. Langton makes it £1,638,195. Tliis approximation is, however, 
quite accidental ; for, in many important items, the two statements ore wholly dissi- 
milar. 

Mr. Langton makes the increase of the floating debt within the period ;£l,709,824 : 
in the Third Report it is stated to be £945,297. Tlie difference arises from Mr. Lang- 
ton liaving overlooked the consideration, that, of the above-mentioned sum of 
£1,709,824 the sum of £764,527 was not money received into the treasury, and there- 
fore an available asset, but consisted of arrears of allowances, &c. in the civil and 
military departments, due but not paid. 

Of the £20,905,194 received into the Indian treasuries, £1,966,611 were paid, 
according to the Third Report, for assets, the outlay for which is not included in the 
Indian charges : of this application of part of the funds ]\Ir. Langton takes no notice. 
Of those funds £3,193,205 were, according to the Appendices 26 and 27, Third 
Report, disbursed on account of the Commercial branch : IVIr. Langton makes the 
advances and disbursements in India on the same account £5,989,733. 

The Tliird Report says, tliat the sum of £4,822,006 was the balance of receipts and 
payments in England on account of India : Mr. Langton makes this balance £7,627,863. 

Thus it appears that the two statements arc utterly irreconcilable with each other, 
and the approximation of the results, to which Mr. Langton has adverted in his evi- 
dence, is purely accidental. 

The two next statements are those of Mr. Rickards and Mr. Wilkinson. These 
proceed upon a principle altogether different from that of either of the former. Mr. 
Langton, in his evidence, says, that be considers Territory to be the only ostensible 
party in India, and, as standing between the lender of money and Commerce, liable 
to the lender for principal and interest, but having a claim upon Commerce pro tanlo. 
IMr. Rickards and Mr. Wilkinson, on the contrary, regard Commerce as the only osten- 
sible party. The distinction, at first sight, may appear unimportant; in reality, how- 
ever, it is not so. According to Mr. Langton*s principle, the loss of interest occasioned 
by the necessity of constantly keeping a very large sum of money in the Indian trea- 
suries is sustained by the Territory. Mr. Rickards and Mr. Wilkinson fix this loss 
upon Commerce. 

When it is necessary or expedient to advance a large sum of money in India on 
account of his Majesty's Government, Mr. Langton imposes the task of raising the 
necessary funds for that purpose upon the Territorial, Mr. Rickards and Mr. Wilkin- 
son upon the Commercial department. And whatever claims on this head are ulti- 
mately rejected by the King's Government, Mr. Langton allows, together with the 
consequent loss of interest, to remain as an outgoing and loss to tbe Territory ; Mr. 
Rickards and Mr. Wilkinson as an outgoing and loss to the commerce. In short, Mr. 
Langton makes Territory the banker to Commerce ; Mr. Rickards and Mr. Wilkinson 
makes Commerce the banker to Territory. 

The latter, therefore, might, with perfect consistency, allow that Mr. Langton’s 
account would bo in the main correct, if he would charge to Commerce, and take credit 
to Territory, for the following sums, together with interest thereon, at the Indian rates, 
to the 30th April 1809, as liaving been paid on account of the Company's trade. 
Advances for the capture and maintenance of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, not included £, 


in the Indian charges • • .. .. .. .. 1.061,345 

Payments to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore • * . • 1,122,997 

DlfTeience between the debits and credits of the different presidencies • . 46073,403 

Lostei at the several presidencies .. .. .. .. .. 401,428 

Increase of dead stock in India, purchased by Indian funds • . 2(H),000 

1,534,831 

Donds paid in England to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore • « 232,124 

Stores exported to the presidencies, Deticoolen, and St. Helena • • . . . . 6,033,105 

Cash and bills held by the Territorial on account of the Commercial trnsury . • . . 0,882,205 


D«luct: 16,866,737 

Sums received ffrom Government In liquidation of advances .. .. .. .. 4,786,004 


jei2,0R0,733 
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The difference betureeo Mr. Lengton and Mr. Wilkinson turns mainly upon the sums 
above-mentioned. The former treats the whole as a charge upon Territory, the latter 
regards the whole as a charge upon Commerce. 

This sum of j6^12,080,7S.‘l, accumulating at compound interest at the Indian rates, 
would probably amount, in 1828, to £52,172,177, or thereabouts, with which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilkinson, the Territory has been improperly burthened. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s tables (A.) and (B.) are continued to the 30th April 1828. Ac- 
cording to table (B.), the Territorial payments, including interest, between 1808-9 and 
1827-28, - exceeded the receipts by the sum of £16,576,570, By the same table it 
appears that the increase of debt within that 'period was ^16,947,711.* Upon this 
showing it cannot be alleged that Commerce received any assistance from Territory 
during those nineteen years. Tlie mischief must have been done, therefore, and the 
wrong committed, between 1 794 and 1 809 ; and if it could be conceded to Mr. Wil- 
kinson that the loss of interest occasioned by the necessity of keeping, as well before as 
since the separation of accounts in 1814, a large balance of cash in the Territorial trea- 
suries of India, ought to be sustained by the Commercial branch, in addition to the 
loss resulting from the dormant balances in the Commercial treasuries of India and the 
treasury at home ; if it be further conceded to him, that the advances for the capture of 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, the payment to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot 
and the Rajah of Tanjore, the Increase of dead stock in India, and the differences in 
the accounts between the different presidencies, amounting altogether to between four 
and five millions, were a charge upon the Company’s trade, it might be admitted that, 
though there are mistakes and omissions in his statements, he has succeeded in making 
out his main position, namely, that the debt of India has been mainly incurred in 
support of the Company’s Commerce. 

But these concessions cannot be made. The payments abovo-mentioned, and the 
necessity of having constantly a floating balance of six to eight ermres in the Territorial 
treasuries of India, originated in Territorial and Political causes, and not in the wants 
of Commerce. Those payments and that necessity arc quite sulHcicnt to account for 
the increase of the Indian debt since 1793, without supposing that any part of its pro- 
duce has been applied to the augmentation of the Company’s Commercial property. 
The augmentation of that property since 1793 appears to have resulted from tlic gra- 
dual accumulation of Commercial profit, together with the increase of subscribed 
capital at that time authorized. 

J^MES PeNNIKGTOK. 

India Board, 

20th July 1832. 

• Mr. Wilkinson lias fallen into tlie same mistake as Mr. Langton with regard to the arrears of allow- 
ances, dtc. included in the floating debt. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


^almtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Couut, October 

Hindu Wills. — In the Goods of lichee 
^ [ultra, dec. — Jud, lament. Mr. Justice 
Ryan, — I much regret that, in thi.s case, 
tlicrc should be a dillerencc of opinion on 
the liench, but 1 am obliged to form my 
own opinion upon it, and after the most 
mature deliberation, I am bound to say 
that 1 cannot arrive at the same conclusion 
which niy lirothcr judges have done, 
'riiis question conies now for the first time 
regularly and formally before the court. 
Since I have been here, it has never been 
formally argued, although a practice has 
certainly prevailed of allowing probate of 
the wills of Hindus. Hiat practice has 
been acquiesced in by the majority of tlie 
court — 1 say acquiesced in, because I am 
not aware that it has ever been stated posi- 
tively that the court has jurisdiction. It 
now, however, comes formally before the 
court, upon the question whether it has or 
has not jurisdiction to grant prdbate of the 
wills of Hindus and administration of 
their estates. 

The application is made by Mr. George 
Hallard, a British subject, for probate of 
the will of one Bebec Muttra. The afii> 
davit states the testatrix to have died at 
Cawnpore, and to have left properly within 
the jurisdiction of the court; and by the 
affidavit of Captain Wight, it appears that 
Bebee Muttra was a Hindu woman. Those 
arc all the facts that I think it necessary to 
state. It is an application by a British 
subject for probate of the will of a Hindu, 
not residing within the jurisdiction. If 
we look to the origin of our jurisdiction, 
we must go back to the Mayor's Court. 
The entire common law of England, so 
far as it was applicable to the situation and 
condition of the place, was introduced into 
Calcutta by the first charter that was grant* 
ed, 172G, the 13th Geo. I. The jurisdic- 
tion of the court, which that charter esta- 
blished, extended over all persons in civil 
actions who resided, or did reside when 
the cause of action accrued^ within Cal- 
cutta ; and power was givenjto f^nt pro- 
liatc of wills of persons dying in Calcutta 
to executors residing in Calcutta. In 
1753, another charter (2fith Geo. II.) was 
granted, in which there is this difference, 
that the second charter did not give the 
court jurisdiction to try all civil actions in 
which natives were concerned, except by 
consent of both parties. The clause with 
reference to granting probate was nearly 
the same in both charters. Hiere can be 
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no doubt that, under both those charters, 
probate was granted of the wills of Hin- 
dus ; but I am of opinion that, in such 
case-s, the Mayor's Court had not jurisdic- 
tion. but even if it had, it was taken away 
by statute. Instructions for the exi'cution 
of the charter of 175.3 were sent out l>y the 
Court of Directors with the charter. There 
was no allusion to wills of Hindus, but 
all the proceedings were with reference to 
wills of British subjects. The 13th Geo. 
III., c. 63, s, 19, enacts, that so much of 
the charter of 1 7.'>3, as respects or relates 
to the Mayor's Court, or to the civil, cri- 
minal, or ecclesiastical jurisdiction thereof, 
shall cease and be void, in case a new 
charter should be granted under that act. 

Now, I am of opinion, tliough I state 
it with great diffidence, because I am 
aware the Chief Justice tliinks diffe- 
rently, that the whole of the jurisdiction 
of the court is to be found in the charter 
and not any where else. I think the 13th 
section of the 13th Geo. III., c. 63, does 
not give this court any jurisdiction beyond 
what is in the charter, and that for the 
jurisdiction of this court we must look to 
the 2‘2d clause of the charter. Then if we 
arc to look there for our jurisdiction, it 
docs not seem to me that Hindus or Ma- 
Iiomedans can fall within that clause, be- 
cause the words arc, that the said Su. 
prcine Court of Judicature at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal shall be a court of eccle. 
siastical jurisdiction, and shall have full 
power and aiilhority to administer and 
execute within and throughout the said 
provinces, and towards and upon our Bri- 
tish subjects there residing, the ecclesiasti- 
cal law as the same is now exercised in the 
diocese of London**—” and to grant 
proliates of the Inst wills and testaments of 
all or any of our s.'iid British subjects." I 
think it docs not require much argument 
to show, that Hindus do not fall within 
the words of that clause, that is to say, 
tliat they arc not British subjects '* in 
the confined sense of the term. They are 
not held to be British subjects under the 
19th section of the charter, or under the 
34tb section of 13tli Geo. III., so as to 
serve on juries; for by the 7th Geo. IV., 
c. 37, it is enacted, that that right and 
duty should be cxtcwled to all good and 
sufficient persons rendered liable to serve, 
not being subjects of any foreign states. 
1 think, from the words of the charter, if 
the jurisdiction is to be looked for there, 
we have it not, and 1 am of opinion that, if 
w'c have it not by charter, we have it not 
at all. But even supposing my construc- 
tion to be wrong, and supposing that the 
1.3th Geo. HI., c. 63, sec. 1.3, established 
(A) 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the local limits 
of Calcutta, independent oF the charter, 
still I am of opinion that Hindus and Ma- 
homedans must be exempt. 

It will be necessary to revert shortly to 
the origin of the jurisdiction of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts over probates and administra- 
tions. If a party died making no disposi- 
tion of such of his goods as under the old 
law he might devise, which might be part 
or the whole of tlicni, according to the 
circumstances, the king as parens patri/e 
might seize. This prerogative was ezer- 
dsed in the county courts, and afterwards 
by the bishops. If the party died testate, 
the will must be proved to the satis, 
faction of the prelate, to prevent his dis. 
tributing the clTccts of the testator for the 
good of the soul of tl)e deceased. Then 
came the statute of Westminster (I. ‘3th 
Edward I., c. 19), compelling the ordi- 
nary to pay the debts of the intestate. Tliis 
was followed by the 31st Edward III., c. 
11, compelling the ordinary to give ad- 
ministration to the next of kin, and by the 
21st Henry VIII., c. 5, somewhat cn. 
larging his powers in respect to whom it 
shall be granted. Then, what is the na- 
ture of an ecclesiastical court ? It is now 
settled, that ecclesiastical courts have ex- 
elusive authority in deciding on the validi- 
ty of wills of things personal and in grant- 
ing administrations. Their sentences so 
pronounced are binding on all temporal 
courts, in civil cases, and probate is conclu- 
sive evidence in civil cases of the validity 
of a will. Whenever the title of the executor 
is not admitted on the record, the only 
“proof of his right is by probate. In courts 
of common law, the probate cannot be 
Impeached, and evidence that the will was 
forged, that the testator was insane, or 
that another is executor, cannot be receiv. 
ed. Payment to an executor, who has 
dbtolned probate'^of a forged will, is a dis. 
charge to the debtor of the intestate, though 
the probate is afterwards declared null and 
void. Tlicn let us see how sentence of an 
ecclesiastical court is to be enforced. An 
ecclesiastical court can neither fine, impri- 
son, nor amerce. Its sentence must be en- 
forced by lesser or greater excommunication. 
I need hardly say that is quite inapplicable 
to Hindus. It is very true that, under the 
old proceedings, the ecclesiastical court 
might apply to the Court of Chancery, 
which issued a writ fte ercommunicato 
capiendo s and now the 53d Geo. Ill,, c. 
127 prohibits excommunication, and di- 
mts the court to pronounce the defendant 
contumacious, certifying the same to the 
Court of Chancery, which thereupon is- 
sues its writ. 

I should say that, from its very nature, 
the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts is not 
very applicable to Hindus ; but what has 
been the practice of this court? My posi- 
tion is, that if the court has power Co grant 
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probate, it is binding and conclusive upon 
all parties, and it is the only evidence that 
can be received in a temporal court of the 
title of a party to sue as executor. Now', 
here it has never been held that it is neces- 
sary an executor should show he has prov- 
ed the will or ohiatned administration. 
But the question does not rest there ; be- 
cause, after the passing of the 2lst Geo. 
III., c. 70, I cannot conceive bow it can 
be neces.sary that a Hindu should be 
obliged to obtain probate of a will. By 
that act. it is declared, that the court shall 
have power to determine all manner of 
suits against the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
“ providing that their inheritance and 
succession to lands, rents, and goods, and 
ail matters of contract and dealings be- 
tween party and party, shall be deter- 
mined, in the cn.se of Mahomedaus, by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans. and 
in the case of Gentoos, by the laws and 
usages of Gentoos.** Now I say. there 
is no law or usage of Gentoos or Maho- 
medans which makes it necessary that they 
should obtain probate or letters of adminis- 
tration ; and I say, therefore, that, in this 
case, the court has not the power to grunt pro- 
bate, or that it is a mere nullity if granted. 

Such is the view I take of the jurisdic- 
tion in this ca.se. I will now see wliat 
has been tire practice of this court. That 
it has been the pfactice of the Mayor*s 
Court, both here aud at Madras, to grant 
such probates, thencis no doubt; but it is 
not correct to say that the practice here has 
been uniform. From 1775 to 2782, a 
period of seven years, the practice regard- 
ing probates docs appear to have been uni- 
form; but from 1782 to 1804, a period of 
tw'cnty-two years, there was a total cessa- 
tion. From 1804 to 1816, a period of 
twelve years, six probates only were grant- 
ed, and from 1816 to the present time 1 
believe they have been uniformly granted. 
Tlierefore, there has been a nearly total 
cessation of the practice for half tlie period 
the court has been in existence. At Ma. 
dras, I take it from Sir Thomas Strange’s 
statement, that the practice ceased after 
the establishment of the Supreme Court, 
and w'as not revived till shortly previous to 
1812. 

So much for practice ; I would now look 
to the opinions of tlie diflerent judges who 
have been in India. First, 1 would men- 
tion that Mr. Justice Hyde, in 1775, 
doubted whether the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion could extend to any but Christians. 
In 1776, an application was made in the 
case of Cannula, a Hindu widow, to swear 
in a Hindu administrator by commission. 
Impey, C. J., and Chambers, J., at first 
thought the statute of distributions applied ; 
but it was ultimately decided in full court 
that the administration should be granted, 
and that the administrator should admi- 
nister according (o the customs of Hindus. 
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In 1776, Impey, C. J., stated that admiiiis- 
tration could only be granted to British 
subjects and of the goods of Britisli sul)- 
jects. It is evident, therefore, that he 
looked only to the charter. In the fourth 
term of 1776, tlie court refused adminis> 
tration to Hindus out of Calcutta, and 
lillogcd that the grant was made to Hindus 
in Calcutta as ** Britisli subjects.’* In 
1778, Impey, C. J., says, “ 1 was at first 
against granting administration to Hindus, 
but agreed to it, yielding to the opinion of 
iny brethren, that administration should 
be granted to Hindus under the descrip, 
tion of * British subjects.* " I should say, 
that the total cessation of the practice, for 
the long period 1 have before mentioned, 
must be taken as showing the opinion of 
the judges, that they had no jurisdiction, 
and it ought to be observed that it was after 
the 21st Geo. HI. that this cessation took 
place. There is a manuscript note of Mr. 
J.cwin's, in the end of August 1799, 
containing the opinion of Sir Henry Itus- 
sell, who says : ** the difliculty has been 
in the words of the charter, which coniinett 
the power to the effects of * British sub- 
jects ' dying within the provinces.** The 
next opinion 1 would advert to is a deci. 
sion at Madras, reported in 2d Strange, 
158; and there the court held that a na- 
tive representative was not bound to take 
out administration. The next case is in 
the same volume, p.3l6, and is a decision 
that a native, not an inhabitani of I^Iadras, 
does not render himself liable to the juris- 
diction by taking out probate. There is 
also another decision of the same kind, at 
p. 327. ITiose arc decisions, in 1815, of 
the court at Madras. The next opinion 1 
shall advert to is the evidence of Sir K. 
East before the Lords’ Committee in 
March 1830. He came to Calcutta, in 
November 1813, and two years afterwards 
he addressed a letter to Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, the tlicn president of the Board 
of Control. (The learned judge read 
the extract refered to, showing the opinion 
of Sir E. East to be that the court had 
not jurisdiction.) 1 think great weight 
must be attached to the opinion of that 
learned judge, who was so well versed not 
only in the law of this court but also in ge- 
neral law. 

These are all the observations it seems 
to me necessary to make. There certainly 
has not been an uniform practice or an 
uniform opinion upon the subject in this 
court, and it does appear to me that tlie 
practice which has prevailed has been prin. 
cipally founded on the charter, on the 
ground of the parties being ** British sub- 
jects." According to the practice of this 
court, it is not necessary for parties to ob- 
tain probate, but I say that if it be granted 
it is conclusive evidence; and I say tliat if 
probate be granted of a forged will, pay- 
ments under it are good. No such doc- 


trine, however, has ever been held here 
or acted upon. 1 uni fur from saying there 
are not many difficulties in the case, but as 
far as 1 am concerned, 1 cannot grant the 
present application. 

Mr. Justice Franks dilfered from Mr. 
Justice Ryan and concurred with Chief 
Justice liusscll, concluding : “ upon the 
whole of this case, considering the jurisdic- 
tion of the court us to granting ]>robutes of 
wills to have its origin mreni, the subject of 
jurisdiction appears to me to suggest that 
a construction of the laws made for esta- 
blishing an ecclesiastical jurisdiction to 
this court, ought to be such as should give 
protection to the subject to which they re- 
late ; that the rule of law for construction 
of charters requires that a charter, made 
by authority of Acts of Parliament, 
should be construed as an act of Parlia- 
ment ; that by application of the rule, by 
which acts of Parliament arc construed, to 
the 22d section of this charter, it ought to 
be connected in construction with the 13tb 
and 14 th sections of the statute 13th Geo. 
11 1., and so construed as to include within 
its provisions the case of a person who ap- 
plies, under the circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, for probate of the will of a de- 
ceased Hindu ; and that the application in 
this case ought to be granted.** 

The Chiif Justice, This w'as an appli- 
cation, made on the Pith July, to swear in 
an executor, a British subject, to the will of 
Bebee Muttra, a Hindu woman, who had 
died, leaving property and effects, viz. 
Company’s paper, within the Calcutta juris- 
diction of this court. It involves, of course,* 
the «]uestioii of the jurisdiction of this court 
to grant probate of the will of a Hindu ; 
and, upon the application being made, I 
vi'as informed by my brother judges that, 
with respect to such question, there was 
and had been for some time a diiierence of 
opinion upon the bench. It became, there- 
fore, necessary that the subject should be 
fully investigated and considered, and the 
court took time for that purpose. 

The grounds upon which tlie learned 
counsel (Mr. Turton) principally rested 
his application were, first, the great advan- 
tage and convenience to society, especially 
to the Hindu community, if such a juris- 
diction were established ; and, on the otlier 
hand, the great inconvenience, annoyance, 
and litigation, which would ensue, if it 
should be held tliat no such jurisdic- 
tion exists ; secondly, upon a practice and 
usage, which, according to my note, he 
described as a “ continued and consistent 
practice, '* not only in this court but in 
those also of Madras and Bombay ; and 
be further urged, upon the principle 
stated by Lord Mansfield in ‘ Robinson 
V, Bland.’ 2 Burr., that, even if such prac- 
tice should be erroneous, still, as it was 
rooted and established, and was one upon 
which a rule of property might be said to 
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depend, it ouglit to be adhered to by the 
judges, till the Legislature should think 
proper to alter it« 

With reference to the grounds so urged, 
the answer is, as to the first, that the ad- 
▼antage and convenience of society, and, 
on the other side, inconvenience, cannot 
alone give jurisdiction to a court of jus- 
tice; as to the second, that, whatever 
might be the effect of continued and 
consistent practice,” rooted and establish- 
ed for a long course of years, the practice 
which has existed upon the present subject 
is not of that description. 

Though it necessarily leads to some 
length of detail, it is interesting and im- 
portant to ascertain, as far sis possible, 
what really has been the practice upon this 
subject. The Supreme Court, though es- 
tablished in 1774, did not meet for the 
purpose of transacting the business of the 
public until January 1775. It appears, 
by tlie returns supplied to me from the of. 
Uce of the registrar, that from January 
1775 to July 1782 (the latter month not 
being included), upwards of 200 pro- 
bates and administrations of the wills 
and effects of Hindus and IVIahomedans 
were granted — a period of seven years and 
a-half. Then, as to the effects of Hindus, 
there was an entire cessation until the year 
181 6-— a long period of thirty-four years. 
As to Maliotncdan goods, there was an 
entire cessation until the year 1804~>a 
period of twenty .two years ; and then, be. 
tween the years 1804 and 1814, a small 
number, viz* six probates and administra- 
tions of the wills and effects of Mahome- 
dans were granted. From 1814 to 1816, 
there were none. We now come to the 
period from 1816 to the present time, a 
considerable period of about sixteen years, 
and during this period, the probates and 
administrations of the effects of Hindus 
and Mabomedans have amounted to 230. 

With respect to the practice at Bombay 
and IMadras, we liavc not had the means of 
obtaining full information ; but from the 
cases publfsbed by Sir Thomas Strange, 
and particularly from the case of * Chel- 
luminalv. Garrow,* 2dvoI„p. l,and * In 
the matter of Tara!,' in the same vol., p. 
1J6, it appears that, at Madras, it had 
always been considered as doubtful, wlie- 
thcr tlic charter of that presidency intended 
that probates and letters of administration 
should be granted to natives ; but that the 
court had been in the habit of gAnting 
tliem to such natives, ** inhabitants of the 
limits of Madras,” as spontaneously ap- 
plied for them, but bad refused to cite, or 
Vse any means for compelling, natives to 
come in and prove wills, or take out let. 
tfirs of administration ; and had also re. 
fpsed to grant letters of administration to 
creditors, to the prejudice of the next of 
kin. And having decided, in the case of 
* Ainachclliim r Venkoo,’ 2 >Strangc H7, 


that the taking out probate by a native, nut 
an inhabitant of Madras, did not make 
him subject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
even with reference to matters relating to 
the will, it was subsequently determined 
* In the matter of the will of Taral,’ Id. 
156, that probate should not be granted to 
such a native. 

Recurring again to the practice and 
usage of this court, it appears upon inves- 
tigation not only that it has not been 

uniform and consistent,” but that it has 
proceeded upon one or other, or both, of 
two grounds, one of which I should find it 
difficult, the other impossible, to main- 
tain ; one is, that Hindus and Mahome- 
dans arc comprised in the description of 
*• British subjects,” as it occurs in the 22d 
sec. of the charter ; the other, that a so- 
lemn act of the ecclesiastical court, viz, a 
grant of probate or letters of administra. 
tion, might be done for the convenience of 
parties, without any legal power or autho- 
rity to do such act. ()ne supposes a ju- 
risdiction ; the other supposes the court to 
act, from a kind and accommodating dis- 
position, without any jurisdiction at all. 

In the commencement of tlie practice 
and usage of this court, it appears from 
the manuscript notes of one of the judges 
of that day, which have been committed 
to my charge, that tJbe former ground, vix, 
a jurisdiction over Hindus and Mabome. 
dans as ** British subjects,” was that upon 
which the court were induced to act. In 
the first term of 1775, on an application 
of one Chow Dranny, widow of Benna. 
ker Doss, for administration to the goods 
of her late husband, Mr. Justice Hyde 
makes a query in the following words:— 
“ Query, by me (John Hyde), in what 
light we can exercise any jurisdiction in 
granting probate of the will of a Gentoo? 
We cannot, 1 think, exercise jurisdiction 
as an ecclesiastical court but amongst 
Christians; therefore, if we have autho- 
rity, it must be by some other kind of au- 
tliority for proving wills.” In the next 
year, 1st term 1776, in the case of Com- 
mula, widow of Kcwiilrain Ghose, an 
Hindu, Mr. Newman moved for a com- 
mission to swear the widow, because, by 
their customs, she could not appear in 
court. Tliu court doubted, and took time 
to consider, whether administration of the 
goods of a Hindu should ever be granted. 
Impey, C. J., and Chambers, J., thought 
that the administrator would be bound to 
administer according to the statute of dis- 
tributions. Le Maistre, J., and Hyde, J., 
differed. However, in the sittings after 
the same term, is the following note : 
« it was determined that administration of 
the goods of Hindus should be granted, 
and that the administrator would be bound 
to distribute according to the Hindu cus- 
toms.” Ill the same book is a further 
note upon the subject, dated I7tb Dec. 
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1776 : the charter directs administration 
to be granted to ‘ Jirilish subjects,' and of 
the goods of * British mljccls' deceased; 
therefore, the court grants administration 
to tlie estates of Gentoos (as well as otiier 
])crsons) dying in Calcutta, and to Gentoos 
inhabiting Calcutta, adjudging them to be 
* British sutjects' 

It appears, from various cases, that the 
court continued for several following years, 
and up to July 1782, to exercise this juris- 
diction, and upon the same ground of 
“ British subjects.*' In 1778, fourth term, 
in a case, * the goods of Bindabun Gosain, 
dec.’ the chief justice, Impey, says : I 
was at first against granting any adminis. 
tration to Hindus, thinking it would create 
confusion. 1 acceded to the opinions of 
others of the judges (meaning the late 
Mr. Justice Le Maistre and Mr. Justice 
Hyde), and agreed that administrations to 
Hindus, under the description of ‘ British 
sid)jects,’ should be granted.” In 1782, 
second term, ‘ in the goods of Bux Alley 
Gawney,* the only judges in court were 
Chambers, J., and Hyde, J. ; and Hyde, 
J., said ; “ the person of whose goods ad- 
ministration is to be granted must have 
been, at his death, a * British subject;’ 
his being amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the court is nothing to the purpose. Wo 
say the inhabitants of this town are all Bri- 
tish subjects, because this town was con- 
quered by Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive; but that docs not extend to subor- 
dinate factories.” Chambers, J., con- 
curred. 

I'his case approaches very near to the 
time when the practice ceased for the long 
])eriod already mentioned; and it seems to 
be quite clear that it was grounded upon 
the notion, that Hindus and Mnhoinedans 
might be ‘ British subjects,* within the 
words of the Cliarter, “if inhabitants of 
Calcutta.” I have searched with much 
diligence for some account of the cessation 
of the exercise of the jurisdiction after 
June 1782. Mr. Justice Hyde’s notes 
arc defective, and my search has not been 
successful ; and the notes of Sir U. Cham- 
bers committed to my charge do not com- 
mence till 1785. Left, therefore, to assign 
the most probable reason for the cessation, 
I incline to ascribe it to the statute 21 
Geo, HI. c. 70, which (from the notes of 
Mr, Justice Hyde) arrived at Calcutta in 
July 1782, and before the middle of the 
month. I conceive that the 17th section, 
which makes provision for the laws of the 
Mahomedans and Gentoos being preserved 
to them in cases (amongst others) of “ in- 
heritance and succession to goods,” &c. 
was construed (though as it seems to me 
erroneously) as prohibiting the jurisdiction 
of the court, in respect of probates and ad- 
ministrations, from being exercised upon 
Hindu and Mahoujedan subjects. That 
the supposed obstacle was this statute of 


21st Geo. III. c. 70, seems to be further 
probable from a note (though defective) in 
a hook supplied to me by the proihono- 
tary, in the handwriting of Mr. Lewiii, 
who, at the time the note was taken (1799) 
was a barrister, but who afterwards became 
master of tlie court. The first part of the 
note was written upon a leaf of the book 
now lost ; but from the remaining part, it 
appears Uiat the subject matter before the 
court was an application on behalf of a 
British subject, as a creditor, to obtain 
letters of administration to the effects of a 
Hindu, and Sir H. Russell, C. J., ex- 
pressed an opinion, that an application on 
behalf of such a creditor was least likely 
to be open to objection. The note then 
proceeds, that “ the chief justice thinks 
there is not much of an obstacle in the 
21st of the King. His difficulty has been 
in the words of the charter, which con- 
fines the power to the effects of * British 
subjects * dying within the provinces.” 
Here, therefore, the difficulty seems to 
have arisen again upon the original ques- 
tion about * British subjects.’ But it is 
observable that, in this view of the matter, 
not the slightest reference is made to any 
“ general ecclesiastical jurisdiction ” pos- 
sessed by the court. Sidrsequently. and in 
1819, when that general ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was adverted to, tlve statute 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, s. 17, seems to have pre- 
sented the obstacle. Thus, in a case, in 
3d term 1819, * Goods of Beebee Hay,* a 
Mussulman woman, who died in Calcutta, 
intestate, and in which letters of adminis- 
tration were applied for on the part of tlic 
registrar, Spankie, A.G.. and Mr. Comp- 
ton, in opposition to the application, were 
driven to the statute. They contended 
that, even under the general ecclesiastical 
authority of the court, there was a marked 
distinction bctw'ccn foreign Europeans or 
Christians, and Mussulmans and Hindus; 
the latter of whose laws of inheritance and 
succession were expressly reserved to them 
by the charter and the statute 21 Oco. III. 
c. 70, s. 17 ; and the majority of the court 
(East, C. J., and Buller, J.), not being 
satisfied that the registrar could take out 
administration to a Mussulman under the 
restriction in the Act, proposed that the 
matter should be referred, and some com- 
promise was made. Sir F. Macnaghten 
inclined to support the jurisdiction. 

But whatever may have been the cause 
of y|ie cessation in 1782, one thing seems 
to be quite clear, namely, that the court, as 
it was originally constituted (and com- 
posed, as it appears to have been, of four 
judges of considerable attainments), acted 
in this matter upon (he ground, tliat cer- 
tain Hindus and Mahomedans such 
as inhabited the Calcutta district) were 
comprised in the description of * British 
subjects,’ mentioned in s. 22 of the char- 
ter ; upon the ground, in sliort, that the 
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court had jurisdiction. It remained for 
more modern times to witness a court act- 
ing solely for the convenience and accom- 
modation of parties, and professing to do 
so without any jurisdiction at all. 

Concerning the small number of Maho- 
medan probates and administrations (four 
probates and two administrations) which 
by the registrar's return appear to have 
been granted during the ten years from 
1804 to 1814, I have no information 
enabling me at all to account for their hav- 
ing been so granted. But the manner in 
which the practice of granting probates 
and administrations of thecHects of Hindus 
and Mahomedans generally was revived in 
1816, appears from a paper delivered in 
by Sir £. H. East to the Lords* Com- 
mittee on East-India Atlairs, but which 
w'as probably written by him about the 
year 1816. He says, that the Hindus de- 
sired to obtain probate in some instances, 
and that Government had refused to pay 
money to one, who claimed to be the re- 
presentative of a deceased Hindu, without 
assurance of his representative character, 
and that he could devise no better method, 
in justice to both parties, than to admit 
the party so claiming, at his own request, 
to deposit the will as in registry," with 
the registrar of the court on the ecclesias- 
tical side, and to administer a voluiitary 
oath, at the Hindu executor's request, 
verifying the will and his own representa- 
tive character. But (as he further says), 
by way of precaution, and that no person 
might be misled by it to attribute a greater 
authority than belonged to such an act, 
** I directed the registrar to draw up the 
verification in w'riting, which was to be 
given to the party, by way of memorial of 
his cluini, as having been made volunta- 
rily ; and noting that the will was not 
registered, but voluntarily deposited as in 
registry.” The present registrar (Mr. 
Hogg) informs me that he cannot find in 
the office any memorandum of such a di- 
rection of Sir Edw'ard East's, or any trace 
of the kind qf registry here alluded to. 
Probably the proceeding did not continue 
long, and its only use or object could have 
been to satisfy parties who were too igno- 
rant to know its nature. Sir Edward 
East, in a note, says : ** we have since 
permitted the Hindus to take probate of 
wills and letters of administration at their 
own free will, but do not hold it necessary 
for them in order to give title.'* Bulilic 
seems, at the time he wrote the paper (viz. 
about 1816), to have thought that the court 
had 910 jurisdiction, for his expression in 
one part of it is : ** the court being res- 
trained to give probate of wills and to 
grant administration of the cfTccts of ‘ Bri. 
tish subjects * only in the confined sense, 
&c.** 

The proceeding of the court, in granting 
probates and administration, being thus 


revived, has continued to the present time ; 
but not upon tlie same ground, as it 
should seem, during the whole of that pe. 
riod. How long the proceeding lasted 
upon the principle of mere convenience 
and accommodation does not precisely ap- 
pear; hut it should seem to be pretty 
clear that, for some years (five or six) pre- 
vious to November 1 880, the court must 
have adopted the ground of jurisdiction ; 
because, during those years, their acts 
were enforced when requisite by the accus- 
tomed process. In the return of the regis- 
trar there appear: — “1824, July 12th, 
goods of Nour John Begund ; caveat dis- 
allowed, with costs.** — “ 1826, May oth, 
goods of Canniicknutta ; caveat disallowed, 
witli costs.''—** Same clay, goods of Bo- 
wannypersaud Bose ; caveat disallowed, 
with costs;*' and the register certifies seve- 
ral cases of the date of 1828, and subse- 
quently, before November 1830, in which 
citations were issued for want of an inven- 
tory being filed, and for accounts; and 
also monitions to pay taxed costs. Ono 
case particularly, ** In the goods of Mo- 
huiineemohun 'Jagore '* (16 May 1828), 
w'as much considered and contested, and 
the court particularly considered the sta- 
tute 53 Geo. 111. c. 127 (which abolishes 
excommunciatiuii), wkh the view of accom- 
modating the process of this court to its 
provisions, and ultimately ordered that the 
registrar should issue a sigfijjicavii under 
that statute. However, some new light 
broke in upon the court on the 12th of 
November 1830, in a case of *Meer 
IMunnoo V. Bebec Suckenah Kbanecn,'* 
ill which the proceedings up to that time 
for the recovery of costs, by wTits of at- 
tachment and alias attachment, had been 
sanctioned by the court; but, on tliat day, 
ail iipplication made for a pluries atlacli- 
meiit was refused ; and the chief justice 
stated that, in future, the court would not 
grant costs, on the ecclesiastical side, in 
the goods of IVTahonii'duns and Hindus, 
and directed the registrar to see that no 
process issued. Still, however (as tho 
registrar has further certified), probates 
and administrations have been granted to 
Hindus and Mahomedans, and caveats 
have been entered and argued, as before, 
but no costs have been allowed ; nothing 
has been done compulsorily. It must be 
taken, therefore, that the majority of the 
court reverted to that peculiar doctrine, 
that probates and administrations might be 
granted upon the principle of convenience 
and accommodation ; and that they conti. 
lined to act upon that doctrine up to the 
time when 1 liad the honour of taking my 
place upon this bench. 

This is a sketch of the history of the 
legal question raised by the present appli- 
cation, and it now broomes my duty to 
pronounce the opinion which 1 have been 
able to form upon it, admitting it to be 
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(as I readily do) a matter clouded by con- 
siderable doubt and difficulty. 

I clear the way, by stating at once and 
explicitly, that I cannot act upon the prin- 
ciple of convenience and accommodation, 
without jurisdiction. The admitted fact 
that a jurisdiction in this matter is felt to 
be n great advantiigc and convenience to 
society, and especially to the Hindu com. 
munity, may make me desirous and per- 
haps astute to find such jurisdiction ; but 
I consider it to be equally the duty of this 
and every other court to abstain from doing 
acts which they have no power to do, as it 
is their duty to administer justice in mat- 
ters within their jurisdiction. Besides, 
the proposed advantage and convenience to 
society would be illusory, productive of 
mischief and injustice, if probates and ad- 
ministrations should be granted upon the 
principle of mere accommodation, without 
jurisdiction. A probate and an adminis- 
tration would be such in name only, and 
not in efiect ; the court would be guilty of 
dealing (as it were) in a double sense, and 
might be instrumental in causing severe 
loss to innocent parties. A party refuses 
to pay a large sum of money due to the 
representatives of a deceased person until 
he is satisfied as to the individual who can 
be treated as such representative ; the court 
by a solemn act declares the individual ; 
the party pays the money upon the faith of 
the act of the court, and then is to be tobl, 
upon some subsequent litigation as to the 
validity of the payment, that the act of the 
court, declaring the personal representa- 
tive, was without jurisdiction, and conse- 
quently of no avail to him in his litiga- 
tion. According to the law of England, 
payment of a debt to a person who, as 
executor, has obtained probate even of a 
forged will, is a good discharge; but this 
is solely from the eflect of an act of court 
having jurisdiction; because by the same 
law, a payment of a debt to a person who, 
as executor, has obtained probate of a 
supposed will of a living person, would 
be no discharge, simply because, tlic eccle- 
siastical court having no jurisdiction, the 
probate is of no eflect. Again ; in cases 
when this court grants administration, the 
parties interested in the funds remain quiet 
and contented, in the belief and confi- 
dence that this court will interfere, if neces- 
sary, for their protection ; and great would 
be their annoyance and distress, to find 
that they would call upon the court in vain 
to compel an inventory and account, or to 
enforce by any compulsory process the 
supposed liabilities of the person, whom 
they had been led to consider from the 
court's own act as amenable at any mo- 
ment to the court's jurisdiction. Thus 
mischief and injustice might be caused by 
acts intended for convenience and accom- 
modation. 

With me, therefore, the inquiry must 
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necessarily be, whether the court has or has 
not jurisdiction in the present case. If it 
has not jurisdiction, I am clearly of opi- 
nion that the application cannot be grant- 
ed ; if it has jurisdiction, the application 
must be granted as a matter of right and 
justice. 

Tn proceeding with tliis inquiry, I will 
first dispose of the ground upon which the 
learned counsel seemed to rely in making 
the application, namely, a jurisdiction 
arising from practice and usage. The 
principle to which he referred, as sustain, 
ing erroneous practice, probably could not 
be shewn to have been applied to any thing 
so 7}iara//y erroneous as every practice must 
be which has arisen and prevailed entirely 
without jurisdiction. But at all events, 
the principle cannot be applied unless the 
practice relied upon has been for a long 
course of years ** continued and consis- 
tent." It is clear that it has not been of 
that description in the present matter; and 
I therefore cannot find a sufficient ground 
of jurisdiction arising from practice and 
usage, as urged by the learned counsel. 

The next ground requiring to bo 
noticed is that, upon which the original 
four judges of this court held that a juris- 
diction existed, namely, that Hindus and 
Mahomedaiis, inhabitants of Calcutta, are 
all * British subjects ' within thc22d clause 
of the charter, and therefore persons to 
whom the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in res- 
pect of probates and administrations is ex- 
pressly extended. But I notice this ground 
of jurisdiction only for the purpose of 
stating, that 1 wish to be understood as 
not giving any decided opinion upon it. 
The reasons upon w'hich it is rejected by 
Mr. Justice llyaii are such as w'ould in- 
duce any lawyer to pause, at least, before 
coming to the conclusion that such a 
ground of jurisdiction is sustainable. But 
I am not called upon to decide this point, 
because 1 am of opinion that there is ano- 
ther, and a diflerent ground, upon which a 
jurisdiction exists. 

I am well aware that, as this ground 
does not appear ever to have presented it- 
self to the minds of any of the able lawyers 
who have presided or practised in this 
court, or in the courts of the two other 
presidencies, except in the case of *the 
goods of Bebee Hay,* in 1819, which I 
have before mentioned, it requires to be 
w'ell sifted and examined before any opi- 
nionpcan be safely rested upon it. But as, 
after deliberate examination, it appears to 
me to be sound and tenable, my duty to 
the party making the present application, 
and to the public, requires that I should 
declare and act upon an opinion so formed. 
1 think it right also to observe that, as far 
as my researches have extended, the point 
in question, considered as vexata qwesHo, 
more or less, during a period of nearly 
sixty years, and also taking into contida- 
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raiion the ability of those to whom it was 
from time to time presented, has been 
treated with sucli singular aijstcmiousncss 
of discussion, as to make it possible that 
an obvious point might have been over, 
looked. 

The ground upon which, as at present 
advised, 1 place the jurisdiction, is the 
statute 13 Geo. III. c. G3 ; I say that this 
statute, by s. 13, gives (amongst other 
jurisdiction) a general ecclesiastical jurisdic^ 
Hon within and throughout the town of 
Calcutta, and that such general ccclesias 
tical jurisdiction was not— and indeed 
could not have been — ^limited and restricted 
by the words * British subjects * in the 22d 
section of the charter. 

The words of the statute are sufficiently 
large, and they are express, that it shall 
be lawful for the King, by charter, to es- 
tablish a supreme court, which said su- 
preme court shall have, and the same court 
is hereby declared to have, full power and 
authority to exercise and perforin all civil, 
criminal, admiralty, and cccZc^ias/icn/ juris- 
diction, and to appoint such clerks and 
other ministerial officers of the said court, 
with such reasonable salaries, ns shall be 
approved of by the Governor General and 
council, and to form and establish such 
rules of practice, and such rules for the 
process of the said court, and to do all 
such other things as shall be found neces- 
sary for the administration of justice and 
the due execution of all or any of the 
powers which by the said charter shall be 
granted and committed to the said court ; 
and also shall be at all times a court of rc> 
cord, and shall be a court of oyer and ter- 
miner and gaol delivery in and for the said 
town of Calcutta and factory of Fort Wil- 
liam aforesaid, and the limits thereof, and 
the factorim subordinate thereto.” 

What li there to restrain the effect of 
words so general and express in an Act of 
Parliament? If it be suggested that the 
words, ** and the due execution of all or 
any of the powers which by the said char- 
ter,*’ Ac. are restrictive, I say that it seems 
toroe*impossible soto read and understand 
them,' upon any fair grammatical construc- 
tion, and that they appear to me to be 
cumulative. I w'ould observe alsd, that if 
they were restrictive upon the whole sec- 
tion, they would be of such important 
operation, that their omission, when the 
clause Is recited, in the preamble of the 
charier, would be very extraordinary. If 
they are not restrictive, there is clearly a 
general ecclesiastical jurisdiction expressly 
established by the enactment of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Any question as to the probable inten- 
tion of the Legislature in passing the Act 
would, as it seems to me, be answered 
favourably to the jurisdiction . 1 1 is, 1 be. 

lieve, adtnitted that, prior to the passing 
of that Act, Ihc Mayor’s Court (which, 
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under a charter of 26 Geo. IT., adminis. 
tered justice in the town and limits of 
Calcutta) granted probates and adminstra. 
tions within its jurisdiction in respect of the 
estate and effects of all persom dying with- 
in its jurisdiction, whetlicr Hindus or 
other natives, or British or other subjects. 
It docs nut seem likely, that .a statute 
passed for the purpose of providing for 
the exigencies of a district increasing in 
w'ealth and population, and deemed to be 
of great importance, should narrow any 
jurisdiction previously existing. The pre- 
amble speaks of the Mayor’s Court, under 
the charter, as a court of civil, criminal, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and says of 
it, that it did not sufficiently provide for 
the due administration of justice in such 
manner as the state and condition of the 
Company’s presidency did and must re- 
quire ; and then, in lieu of such Mayor's 
Court, enacts that another court, to be 
erected and established by the King, 
should have **all civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Every 
thing here looks much more like an inten- 
tion to extend, than to restrict, the pre- 
viously existing jurisdiction. 

If sucli a jurisdiction is given by the 
statute, I conceive clearly that it could 
not he essentially narrowed, so ns in fact 
to he taken away in any part of it, by the 
charter. In the * King i;. Miller,* 6 T. 
Hep. 268, it was said by Lord Kenyon, 
and acted upon by the court, that the 
King’s charter cannot control an Act of 
Parliament ; and that, therefore, where 
the constitution of a corporation depended 
upon a statute, such constitution could 
not be changed by the corporation accept- 
ing a charter from the Crown. 

I do not, however, by any means come 
to the conclusion that it was the intention 
of this charter, granted in pursuance of 
the 13 Geo. 111., to take away any of the 
jurisdiction previously given by that sta- 
tute. It seems to me very possible that 
the clause 22 of the charter, even if con- 
sidered as relating only to British subjects 
in the confined sense, might have been 
framed solely with the intention of secur- 
ing, by specific detail, the manner in which 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in respect of 
probates and administrations, should be 
exercised towards such British subjects, 
without any intention of limiting or re- 
straining such general ecclesiastical juris- 
diction as the statute had given. Besides, if 
it was the intention of the charter to give 
the Supreme Court less extensive powers 
in any respect than the former court (the 
Mayor’s Court) possessed, the provision in 
the 36th clause of the charter docs not 
seem to have been^ framed in accordance 
with such restrictive intention. It pro- 
vides that all judgments, Ac., orders, rules, 
or acts of the Mayor’s Court, shall be 
transferred to the Supreme Court, and 
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subsist and depend there to all intents nnd 
purposes as if they had been respectively 
commenced in the Supreme Court, and 
that -the Supreme Court might proceed 
upon them as the said Mayor’s Court 
might have done. Doul>tless, amongst the 
records and proceedings so transferred, were 
the acts of tiie court whereby they had 
granted probate and administration to 
Hindus and Mahoinedans, and as to some 
of which, further proceedings were most 
proliably requisite. 

It would seem also singular if, while 
the Legislature were providing for the 
more perfect and eilectual administration 
of justice and security of property amongst 
the wealthy, increasing, and very mixed 
population of the district of Calcutta, they 
did in fact restrain (or permit the charter 
to restrain) the jurisdiction in question to 
* British subjects* in the confined sense, 
and did not at the same time make some 
provision by which the security of the per- 
sonal property of those who might die 
amongst the very large proportion of that 
population, who were not such British sub- 
jects, might be effected. But none such was 
made. In a late case in this court, * in 
the goo<ls of John Williamson Fulton,* it 
was decided unanimously, that the Prero- 
ative Court of Canterbury has no juris- 
iction in this district, and from the con- 
duct of the Prerogative Court, in tliesame 
case, in delivering the will out of registry, 
in order that it might be proved in India, 
it appears that such court docs not sup- 
pose that it has any jurisdiction in tin's 
country. It follows, then, that as to a 
Tast mass of property within the district, 
for which the Legislature proposed to 
enact effeclivc and more svfficient .ad minis, 
tration of justice, it must be leA (if there 
be no jurisdiction) without that protection 
and advantage which the superintendance 
of an ecclesiastical court can afford. 

Again ; if the only jurisdiction which 
this court possesses is derived from the 
charter, how are those words disposed of, 
by which the grant of probate and admi. 
nistration is limited, not only to * British 
subjects,* hut to British subjects * dying 
within the provinces ?* Yet I believe, in 
a great number of cases, and some of them 
cases of immense property, no such re- 
striction has been observed. 

I have only time to suggest this as a 
topic to be taken into consideration. 
Another important question, namely, the 
true meaning of the words * British sub* 
jects,^ as applied to this matter, docs not 
(as 1 have before stated) press upon me for 
decision in the present case; and I will 
merely mention my impression that the 
cof^ned sense of those words would limit 
the jurisdiction far within the bounds to 
which, during the whole period of the 
existence of this court, it has (by common 
consent as it were) been extended. 

Jbur.N.S.VoL. 1 l.No.41. 


The course which 1 have taken, in 
tracing the jurisdiction of this court to the 
statute, as its fountain-head, and not to 
tlie charter, was adopted by a former 
chief justice. Sir C. Puller, in the case of 
* Rex. V. Goculnauth Mullickand another* 
(Clarke’s Sup., p. 36), in which this 
court, in April 1824, decided unanimous- 
ly a point respecting the writ of habeas 
corjms precisely similar to that which came 
before the Privy Council upon the appeal 
of Sir John Grant, in 1829, and decided 
it in the same manner as the Privy Coun- 
cil. It w'as necessary, in that case, to 
trace the jurisdiction to its fountain-head, 
and Sir C. Puller, with reference to the 
jurisdiction as given by statute, says : “ it 
must be remembered, that the words which 
describe the local extent of the court’s 
jurisdiction, arc equally applicable to its 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion.* lie afterwards states of the char- 
ter, that it did not, and could not, con- 
fer a more extensive jurisdiction than the 
Act of Parliament declared that the court 
might possess;** and subsequently he says 
of the 21st Geo. III. c. 70, that it did not 
extend the jurisdiction; that it was mere- 
ly a declaratory Act ; that, though it did 
not narrow the jurisdiction in reality, it 
corrected an erroneous construction which 
had been put upon the previous Act of 
Parliament, and by whicii the jurisdiction 
bad been enlarged beyond what was the 
intention of the Legislature. 

This brings me to the last consideration, 
%nz, whether this statute 21 Geo. III. c. 
70, took away the geyicral ecclc$iusticaljuris~ 
diction upon whicli I rely in the present 
case ; and 1 do not see that it had that 
effect. The provision, in the 17th sec- 
tion, that the inheritance and succession to 
goods should be determined, in the case of 
Mahomeduns, by the laws and ttsages of 
Mahoinedans, and in the case of Gentoos 
by the laws and usages of Gentoos, will, I 
conceive, be sufficiently observed by giving 
effect to the disposition of property con- 
tained in a Maliomedan or Hindu will, 
and directing the distribution of property, 
in case of an intestacy, according to the 
Mahoniedan and Hindu laws and usages, 
and not according to the English statute 
of distributions. And it is to be observed, 
that the inheritance and succession to 
goods are to be determined by an EnglitJi 
court, the Supreme Court. It is admitted, 
in the clause itself, that the succession to 
goods is so to be determined, though the 
laws and usages of the natives arc to be 
observed. How can this court determine 
such succession to goods, except by grant- 
ing probates and administrations? I have 
already mentioned, that the court pursued 
this course, as to the distribution of the 
property of an intestate, in the year 1776, 
after some discussion and deliberation. 
Then, as to the objection, that the process, 

(B) 
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especially the compulsory process, of an 
ecclesiastical court, is altogether inefFectual 
against persons not Christians, I conceive 
that the provision in s. 19 bf the same 
statute supplies an answer ; for it enacts 
that the court may frame such process^ and 
make such rules and orders for the execu- 
tion thereof, in suits civil or criminal, 
against the natives, as may accommodate 
the same to Ifie reUgioH and manners of such 
natives. Tlie difficulties, however, with 
respect to process, would not at this time 
be so great as in the case already mention- 
ed, of * Moheeneemohun Tagore,* in 1828; 
the court particularly considered the sta- 
tute 53 Geo. 111. c. 127 (abolishing ex- 
communication), with the view of accom- 
modating its process to tlic provisions of 
that statute ; and, after such consideration, 
ordered the registrar to issue a significatnt. 

But it is possible, 1 should rather say 
it is very probable, that difficulties may 
arise, from time to time, as to the process 
and proceedings of a court of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, when applied to any part of 
the native population; such difficulties 
have arisen as to the process and proceed- 
ings of the ordinary courrof civil jurisdic- 
tion, which has bad to contend with the 
obstacles to the full and free investigation 
of truth, by viva voce evidence, presented 
by the privileged seclusion of the women 
of the higher castes, and with the excep- 
tion of property from legal liabilities by 
the dedication to idolatrous purposes, and 
with various other obstacles to such an ad- 
ministration of justice as would accord 
with the modes of proceeding established 
in the English courts. But with respect to 
difficulties of this kind, it is quite clear 
that, however they may embarrass the exer- 
cise of a jurisdiction, they cannot take it 
away. 

My conclusion, therefore, upon the 
whole of this case is, that the present ap- 
plication must be granted. 1 am of opi- 
nion that this court has a general ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction within the limits of 
Calcutta, it is stated that the property 
(or some part of it) disposed of by the 
will, of which probate is sought, is with- 
in that jurisdiction ; and upon the esta- 
blished principle, that when the goods are 
there the ordinary may interfere (Ough. 
ton, 330, tit. 223), I tliink that the juris- 
diction must be applied, on the request of 
tlie party, to property so situated. 

Court of Nizamut Adawlut. 

Agra. — Ajirril Session (ll^A and 24th). 

Suttee ^-^Vakeel of Government v. Motee, 
— The prisoner was charged with being 
present, aiding and abetting, in burning 
alive a Hindu woman, but with her con- 
sent. There was also a second count, 
charging him with simple resistance to the 
police on the occasion. 


From the record of llio commitment, it 
would appear that the suttee was burnt at 
Madhurreekund, a village thirty-live miles 
N.W. of Agra. The husband of the wo- 
man, a middle-aged man, by name Bhim. 
ma, a carpenter, died on the 13th Septem- 
ber 1831, and Utkuh, his widow, imme- 
diately resolved on burning with the body 
on the following morning. The case, 
however, having been duly reported, tlie 
police officer soon arrived at the spot, and 
remonstrated both with her and the rela- 
tions during the course of the night. Tii 
short, by a humane artifice, the remains 
were removed, a little after break of day, 
without the knowledge of the widow, to 
tlie village Murgut, and consumed with 
the usual funeral rites to ashes. Her feel- 
ings, when the truth could no longer be 
concealed from her, vented themselves at 
first in hitter reproaches on the authorities. 
Gradually, however, she became more 
calm, and having at length, in resignation 
or recklessness, broken off the bangles 
from her arm, she declared her formal 
assumption of widowhood. The thanna- 
dar, having explained the nature and ob- 
ject of the prohibitory law to all parties 
present, placed the unfortunate creature 
under the surveillance of the zemindars, 
and quitted the sceno with his retainers. 

Unfortunately, however, the feeling of 
female dislioiioiir, or of disappointment, 
among the family, was not so soon as- 
suaged. The bigotry, too, of some in- 
fluential Gorw'a llajpoots, residing at 
Sorsa and Shalipore, induced them to urge 
on tlie relatives the necessity of removing 
the supposed stain by a clandestine per. 
formance of the rite, and the w'idow her- 
self, taunted by her relations and her own 
sex, relapsed into the intention of becom- 
ing a suttee. On the third day from the 
death of the deceased (a new head and 
body dress having been previously pur- 
chased fertile sacrifice), the woman, under 
pretence of performing the usual ablution, 
had gone with her female companions to 
the side of the village tank, and her rela- 
tions, as they assert, into the village to 
purchase rice and milk for the khaiulcyas 
(bearers) of the funeral, when, soon after, 
a report was brought to the zemindars, 
that she had seated herself amid the ashes 
of her husband’s remains. Little time 
was lost by her friends in supplying the 
rude materials of a village funeral-pile, 
and with tlie dhootee and turban of the 
deceased by her, she soon appeared in the 
mfdst of if, covered up to the neck on all 
sides. In the mean time, however, the 
zemindars, to save appearances, had sent 
word to the Aring chokee in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the cbokeedar to tlie than- 
nah at Sonkb. Two of them, soon after, 
hastened to apprize the darogah. About 
noon, two burkundazes bad hurried to the 
spot from Aring, and by every possible 
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remonstrance urged the parties present to 
desist from their culpable intention. A 
confederation seems, however, to have been 
formed to complete the sacrifice at all ha. 
zards, and the peons, on attempting to 
approach the victim, were driven to a dis- 
tance by the display of personal violence. 
At this time, one of the horse patrol had 
arrived from Sonkh. llis utmost endea- 
vours to disperse the crowd were of no 
avail. The people's feelings, indeed, had 
become excited. One of the ring- leaders 
called out for a light, and the son of tlic 
deceased, amid general confusion, and as 
lie solemnly asserts, under the tlircat of 
the bitterest imprecations from his mother, 
set fire to the pile. On the ooplaJi, ghee 
had been already spread ; some scattered 
more upon the flame, others fanned it witli 
a chuddury wliilc another party, to end the 
sufferings of the victim, threw a choppuvy 
from a billora hard by, over her. As the 
fire began to burn down, the crowd, which, 
with women and children, had assembled 
to many hundreds, and was exaggerated 
by some of the witnesses into thousands, 
lessened, and on the appearance of the 
jemadar, some time after, from Aring, 
dispersed on all sides. With the aid of 
the peons, he succeeded in securing some 
of the ringleaders, and found the pile re- 
duced to ashes. 

In a report made to the commissioner, 
the acting magistrate states: “ From a 
local inquiry, which I felt it my duty to 
make immediately, it would appear that, 
had the darogah originally observed the 
precaution of leaving an oflicer in the 
village till the completion of the posthu- 
mous rites usual with Hindus up to the 
thirteenth day, the widow would, I feel 
assured, never have relapsed into a feeling 
of suthy or, relapsing, might easily have 
been prevented by lawful ineuns. Had 
she been only secured from undue in. 
fluence, from family taunts, and the pros- 
pect of expulsion from caste, nature her- 
self would have soon resumed her sway 
over the feelings of a mother ; and in the 
same way, on the report to the thannah 
and chokee on the 1 6th, had cither officer 
proceeded in person at the moment to the 
spot, 1 cannot hut believe that a distur. 
hance, which bid defiance to uniiifluentiai 
subordinates, would have yielded to the 
weiglit of a higher functionary. At any 
rate, it might most certainly have been 
delayed by them till a reference was made 
to Agra, and the magistrate would then 
have proceeded to the place himself.” 

Of the ringleaders, Kullooa, the son, 
and Radhey, the cousin, of the deceased, 
with liadha Kishiin, Jowahir, Seroo, and 
Motee, influential zemindars in those 
parts, were recognized by the police. All 
of them, except Motcc, were seized and 
committed for trial at the time. The 
case came on September 26th, before Mr. 


]] 

Boddam, the acting commissioner of cir- 
cuit. The evidence went to prove that 
Kullooa and Radhey were principals in 
burning the widow alive, and Iladha Ki- 
shun, Jowahir, and Seroo, by their words 
and acts, were present aiding and abetting 
in the illegal sacrifice. On a fiitwa of 
guiity and acoobut from the mooftee, the 
three first were sentenced to seven, the two 
last to five, years' imprisonment. Tlie 
case, however, having been subsequently 
revised by the Nizamut Adawlut, the sen- 
tence w'as mitigated ; and on April 21st, 
the Governor General, under the powers 
reserved to him by lleg. XIV. 1810, was 
pleased to extend his gracious pardon to 
the whole number. 

In the mean time, Motce continued to 
evade the pursuit of justice, but was at 
length apprehended on the borders of the 
Bhiirtpore country, January 22d. 

The vakeel of government detailed the 
nature of the charge and proof to be ad- 
duced against the prisoner. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty to both 
counts. 

Murtuza Khan, burkundauze, deposed. 
About seven months since, the wife of the 
hallahar of Madhurrec-kund reported to 
the Aring choky that “ Mussiiinut Utkofa, 
the widow of the kotoe just dead, intends 
to become a suttee. The uplah is collect- 
ed, and slic heeds no one's remonstrance.” 
The jemadar sent ofl'Kalcy Khan and my* 
self immediately. Coming to the spot, 1 
found a large body of people assembled, 
the widow in the middle of the pile, and 
all preparations for the sacrifice ready. 
We both went up towards the pile, and 
urged the relations of the widow not to 
let a light be set to it till the arrival of the 
darogali. Jowahir, Seroo, Tota Eysurce, 
of Sonsa, with Pertaiib and Motee, the 
prisoner, of Shahpoor, were standing there. 
I said to Jowahir, “ in making all the 
preparations for the suttee, you have acted 
very improperly. Till the arrival of the 
tbannadar do not consummate the rite.” 
He replied, she will not listen to any 
argument.” I then tried to place my 
hand upon her head, and to withdraw her 
from the pile. Jowahir and Motce on this 
cried out strike.” Motcc himself struck 
me a blow of a club on the left shoulder, 
and others followed it up with their sticks. 
However much I called out for assistance, 
no one came to our aid. Jowahir and 
Seroo, in the meantime, cried out ** fire 
the pile.” 1 heard lladhcy's voice, say- 
ing, “ I have brought a light,” but in the 
crowd and confusion I did not see him 
with it in his hand. At this time Sipadar 
Khan, sowar, had arrived from Sonkh, 
and endeavoured to disperse the crowd. 
They attacked and beat him too. He 
was in consequence driven back. Of a 
sudden, a smoke arose from the pile, and 
the people around it immediately began to 
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faQ the light with some dotlis. Tiie 
itame now ascended on high. A choppur 
was thrown too by some one on the suttee, 
and the whole burnt rapidly down. The 
people then began to run off*. At this pe- 
riod, Madhoo Sing, jemadar, arrived. I 
told him of the resistance I had met with 
from .lowahir and Scroo ; the jemadar 
seised Pertaiib, of Shahpoor, and Motee, 
too, was discovered by the side of the 
bank. Tlie jemadar rode up there with 
the intention of seizing him. He, how. 
ever, made resistance, and struck Madhoo 
Sing three times with a club. Kaley 
Khan and myself at this time come up to 
his aid, but Alotee succeeded in getting 
Into the tank, and swimming to the oppo- 
site bank, took to flight. From fear of 
tlie kotees escaping, we gave up our pur- 
suit of Motee, and proceeded to seize Kul- 
looa, Radha Kishun, and Had hey. Soon 
after this, the mohurir and thannadar ar- 
rived from Sonkh. The prisoner was 
afterwards seized by two of our burkun- 
dazes in a village not far from Kamab. 

Several other witnesses deposed to a 
similar effect. Some of them stating that 
Kullooa, the son, and some that lladhey, 
the cousin, set fire to the pile. All attest 
the fact of the riot and assault of the 
police. 

The prisoner’s deposition in the thannah 
W'as then verified by the subscribing wit- 
nesses, and placed on record. In it he 
acknowledged being present, and that on 
tlie jemadar’s abusing and attempting to 
seize him, he struck a blow of his club at 
that officer’s horse. - Tlie prisoner’s depo- 
sition before the magistrate to the same 
effect, and similarly verified, was also 
placed on record. 

The prisoner in his defence urged no- 
thing, but acknowledged having deposed 
to the effect recorded in both depositions. 

' The fuiwa convicted the prisoner of 
aiding and abetting in the illegal homicide, 
and also of resistance to the police during 
the same, and declared him accordingly 
liable to punishment by aevobut. 

Judgment of the Session Judge . — I agree 
with the Jutwa. The prisoner is convicted 
of aiding and abetting in the illegal homi- 
cide, and of resistance to the police. Sen- 
tence of imprisonment for one year, with 
hard labour, is passed upon him, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR OCNKRAL. 

A letter from Delhi informs us, that the 
Governor General arrived in that city hy 
dawk on the 31st October. On the march 
from Kurnaul to Delhi, the bangliees of 
the bodyguard were plundered, and some 
of the bearers much hurt. The camp is 
said to have been harassed by a set of 
thieves of extraordinary boldness. A Imost 
avery tent was entered j carpets, and even 


bedding and fhrniture, were carried away in 
tlie most silent manner during the night. 
The band-master, Mr. Catenia, lost the 
whole of a little treasure of 800 rupees, 
which he bad amassed in his trunk. A lit- 
tle girl, the daughter of the jemadar of the 
eiephont-drivers, sleeping by her father’s 
side, was first stripped of the silver orna- 
ments on her feet and arms, and then the 
thieves tore away the silver chains from her 
ears. The jemadar, awakened by the 
shrieks of his child, called out for help 
and gave chase to the thieves, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which the latter wounded two 
of the pursuers with spears, and tauntingly 
bid them be content and retire. In this, 
and every other instance, the rolihcrs ap- 
pear to have escaped with impunity. — Cal. 
Cour. 

From the Governor General’s camp we 
learn that the following will be his Lord- 
ship’s movements. The camp was to move 
from Allyghuron the ]4tli inst., and pro- 
ceed by the stages of Jasni, Ilatrass, Sai- 
dahad, and Kerowly, to Agra. His Lord- 
ship was to halt, on the 1 8th, at Kerowdy, 
and march to Agra on the 1 9th. There, 
it is supposed, he will stay till the 23d, 
and inarch on the 24th to Tehruli, a vil- 
lage in that district on the road to Gwalior. 
There he would Iiait on Sunday, and on 
Monday proceed to Muniya, in the Dhoul- 
poore country, and on the following day 
encamp at Dlioulpoore itself. Some per- 
son of rank, accomi>onied by the resident 
or his assistant, will go from Gwalior to 
meet the Governor General ; and the 
young raja, Joonkoojee Kao Scindia, is in 
the mean time to await his Lordship’s arri- 
val on the bank of the Chumbul. A 
bridge of boats has been thrown across that 
river, at Keyturree ghaut, for the passage 
of the camp, at the expense of the queen re- 
gent, who is making great preparation for 
his Lordship’s reception. 

On the occasion when the young raja 
made his escape to the residency, the resi- 
dent and his suite were kept up till two 
o’clock In the morning endeavouring to 
induce him to return. It is understood 
that the queen regent conceded to the raja 
every point insisted on, and that he in 
consequence stated himself to be quite 
satisfied.— 7nc/. Gaz., JVov, 26. 


MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

We have read the various plans and 
schemes for retiring funds concocted by tlie 
Jtu/l, Courier, and others, and we still adhere 
to our opinion, that the court’s plan will 
never be adopted by the Indian army. It 
is, wc think, an utter waste of time to in- 
dulge ill speculative hypotheses as to what 
would accrue from adopting this or that 
plan. The army officers have had already 
ample proof that the retiring rules of 1796 
have been an utter failurcy^and it is self- 
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evident, wo tblnk, that the Court's plan is 
founded on erroneous data ; we have al- 
ready proved that the Company, instead of 
a charge, gained £\ 15tOOO per annum by 
the retiring and furlough regulations, and 
we cannot assent to recommend any plan 
that assumes, as its basis, that the pension 
list is at present an actual charge to the 
state. 

The Courier states, that we mix up the 
Retiring Fund and Half-batta order, l)e. 
cause we necessarily, in a question involv- 
ing n boon to the army ofticcrs, were led 
to abstract what has been taken from what 
was given ; but our objection to the Court's 
scheme was founded on its own demerits. 
1st. We objected to it, as only permitting 
twelve oflicers out of 1,980, to benc6t 
yearly, and thereby giving only one step 
in eight years to each regiment. 2dly. 
We objected to it, as a general fund was 
incompatible with the organization of the 
four different branches of the Indian army. 
Sdly. We objected to it, as itsablest advocate 
had assessed the army oflicers to i*m amount 
utterly beyond their means of payment ; 
and, lastly, we objected to it as a work of 
supererogation ; for tlie retirements of field 
oflicers, without the fund, already annually 
average about twelve, the number allowed 
by the Court ; however, in objecting to the 
various plans based on the Court's data, 
wc at the same time distinctly admitted 
that we cordially approve of regimental 
funds, nay, we even suggesitMl a plan for 
a general fund on the principle of the civil 
annuity pension. 

The Courier appears ignorant that the 
half-hatta order of November 1828 did 
not aflcct either the European or native 
soldier; therefore all the rhodornontade 
about the European officer declining to 
benefit by the half.batta of the sepiihees, is 
gratuitous nonsense, liis Majesty’s ofli. 
cers, it is true, partially suflered ; but to 
them the injury is not so severe, as a 
King's officer can exchange into another 
regiment, and is not, like a Company’s 
officer, permanently tied down to exclusive 
service in India. The plan of the Court 
may be recommended by the Buli and the 
Courier, but wc predict that, unless it is 
forced on the army officers, it will never 
be realized, as it is viewed by them as a 
scheme similar to that said to have been re- 
sorted to by the south-sea whaler, to mystify 
the mighty Leviathan of the Polar Seas. 
Rut, to he serious : a glance at the tabular 
statements of the Bull shews for the infan- 
try 6 2*7 retirements annually, as an average 
for the last twenty-eight years ; now, as 
the Court's boon would, according to the 
Bull, only give 9 1*5 retirements annually 
for the infantry, the difference gained by 
the boon is not quite three retirements per 
annum, or about one step to each regi- 
ment of infantry in twenty -four years. 


We ask the Bull if this is not a real tub 
for the whale,^— Meerut Observer, Nov* 8. 

VATIVX DISPXNSARV. 

It appears from an advertisement in the 
Sumachar Chundrica, that a dispensary of 
medical substances and preparations used 
by Hindoo physicians has been opened by 
a baidyu (Ram Comul Roy, of Shobha- 
bazar), under the patronage of several of 
bis professional brethren and of some ba- 
}x)os of Calcutta, in a bouse on the Chit- 
pore road, where the different articles are 
sold at fixed rates of price. We believe 
this is the first attempt of the kind among 
the native community. 

THE JEWS. 

We have received a copy of the prospec- 
tus of a work, by Rabbi Beth Hillel (now- 
in Calcutta), who announces his design of 
publishing his travels from Jerusalem 
through Arabia, Koordistan, part of Per- 
sia and India, to Madras, and, with other 
information, promises some account of the 
existence and present state of the long-lost 
ten tribes. It would appear, therefore, 
that Mr. Wolff' is seeking what the rabbi 
has already found. In the Madras Chris- 
tian Observer we find the following notice, 
which seems accurately to describe his cha- 
racter and attainments 

Wc have received from the Rabbi 
David D. Belli Ilillel a very interesting 
sketch of bis life and travels. He seems 
a very learned and intelligent man, and is 
altogether an interesting character. Like 
many other learned rabbis, he conceives 
the exertions now making in favour of the 
Israelites, llie attention every where given 
to acquire a knowledge of the sacred lan- 
guage, the number of learned Jews con- 
verted to Christianity, and the other signs 
of these eventful times, to be indicative of 
the very near approach of the Messiah's 
advent. He commenced his travels at the 
early age of thirteen^— visited most parts of 
Europe and Western Asia, and at length 
settled down an inhabitant of the Holy 
Land. Tlienco, after some years' resi- 
dence, he was driven, by the persecution 
and exactions of the ruler of the city. He 
then visited Arabia, Curdistan, Persia, 
Bombay, Cochin, &c. On a second visit 
to Bombay, he was profitably employed 
nearly two years in teaching the Hebrew 
language to some European gentlemen 
there. He defrays his travelling expenses 
by the sale of antiques, found by shepherds 
in the villages between the Tigris and 
Euphrates, Uie site of ancient Babylon. 
Some of the stones, of which he has a large 
number, bear Cufic inscriptions; others 
have representations of animals, zodiacal 
signs, hieroglyphic groupes, &c. engraven 
on tbem."«*-/iidis 
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SUDSSB AXXCKt. 

We learn that the attention of Govern, 
xnent having been called to the designa- 
tions by which sudder ameens and princi- 
pal audder ameens are officially addressed, 
instructions bare been issued that they shall 
henceforth receive the title of esquire,** 
and that natives holding those appointments 
shall be addressed by a corresponding title 
in the native language. — Ind, Gaz. Oct, 6, 

AniflSSION OF KATIVES IKTO THE REVENUE. 

The Btformer of yesterday states tliat the 
sudder board has proposed to Government 
to admit natives into tbe revenue branch 
of the public service as deputy collectors, 
&c. on salaries similar to those allowed to 
sudder ameens, &c. in tlie judicial depart- 
ment, to which will be added the usual 
commission on abkaree and tlie sale of 
stamps. It is recommended also that they 
should be required to give securities to the 
extent of the revenue of the district over 
which they may be placed. It is added, 
that this proposal has been approved by the 
Governor General, and that it is now un- 
der the consideration of the Vice President 
in Council. — Jnd, Gaz* Nov. 26. 

THE BEV. W. HOVENDEN. 

A correspondent lately proposed that a 
pension should be granted to the widow of 
tbe late secretaiy to the Military Orphan 
Society from the funds of that institution. 
There were objections to this recommen- 
dation, but we learn that an appeal has 
been made to the army on behalf of the 
late Mr. Hovcnden*s family, which is re- 
ceiving a very gratifying amount of sup- 
port. A sum of more than 500 rupeves 
has been collected in one regiment from 
the officers present with tlie corps, and if 
an equal degree of liberality may be anti- 
cipated from the other regiments, a com- 
fortable provision will be secured to the 
family. Assuredly there arc few who have 
deserved better of the Bengal army than 
the late Rev. Walter Hovenden. — Ind. 
Gaz. Nov* 17. 

GUMBIIEER SXN6H. 

Gumbheer Singh, of Muneepoore, is 
looking very unaccountable. He has up- 
set the British landmarks on the Kachhar 
frontier, and chased away our subjects 
therefrom, as FalstafiT would say, ** like a 
flock of geese.** Nay, he claims that 
country as his right, in virtue, probably, 
I St. of the right of the ranee of the late 
raja Govincliuuder, who is related to Gum- 
bbeer Singh, and is a Muneepoorean, and 
she being moreover ousted out of her do- 
minion, without rhyme or reason ; 2dly. of 
the successful attempt he, it is a65rmed*, 
made to destroy Govinchuoder. Depend 
upon it, we are not far from a second Bur- 


mese war. If Gumbheer Singh is hardly 
dealt with, he will throw himself into the 
arms of his golden-footed majesty with 

5.000 regular infantry, well-armed, and 
500 horse, beside some pieces of artillery. 
IjCt us see what grand affairs will be 
achieved in that quarter. We have scarcely 

1.000 ragamuffin locals in these parts, and 

Gumbheer Singh may, in the twinkling 
of an eye, make himself master of all our 
possessions in these quarters. Our local 
ranks teem with Muneepooreeans, who 
dare not level their pieces at their raja. 
By sending them adrift, we should at 
once send them, trained up and disci- 
plined, into the army of Gumbheer Singh. 
To wink at his ambitious measures would 
serve to make him doubly vain of bis 
growing power: to proceed to extremities 
against him, must end in a Burmese wav. 
Good news to a half-batta army; but 
where are the crorcs to come from ? — Corr. 
Ind, Beg. • 

WANT OF rain LOCUSTS. 

The continued want of rain, and the 
frequent occurrence during the past months 
of one of the worst scourges of the cast (the 
visitation of locusts) have not been con- 
fined to this part of the country. A sin- 
gular superstition lira been mentioned to us 
as prevalent at Bhi|rtpore with respect to 
these insects ; it seems generally believed 
that the jogees have the power of directing 
the flight of these creatures, and can re- 
move them at pleasure from the Bhurtpore 
territory ! The method they pursue is as 
follows. As soon as the insects make their 
appearance, intelligence is despatched to 
the minister, who directs the jugccs to re- 
pair to the spot at which they have settled. 
These men, after reading or muttering (for 
being a low caste of religionists they have 
little knowledge of Sanscrit) certain mnn~ 
Iras, or charms, proceed to catch one of 
the locusts, and having rubbed various 
unguents upon it, throw it up into the air ; 
no sooner has the insect rejoined its com- 
panions, than the whole multitude (as is 
asserted) rise from the ground, and spee- 
dily disappear ! It is supposed that the 
unguents applied to the decoy locust may 
be perhaps strong scented oils or spices, 
which might irritate the creature into 
taking a far flight, and attract its compa- 
nions to it. We pretend not to dive, how- 
ever, into such mysteries, but cannot help 
opining that such a secret, did it actually 
exist, would not long be confined to the 
state of Bhurtpore, or its individual jogees. 
Their rountra would have been invaluable 
tills year to the landholders of these di^ 
tricts.—- JfeiTut Observer. 

MR. WOLFF. 

Mr. WolIT has addressed the following 
letter to a Calcutta paper 
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** I diall set out from Subathoo, tvlicre 
I have stopt with my cousin, Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant, for Cashmere, accompanied by 
Sorret Sing, an officer, and six soldiers of 
the Nujeeb battalion of his highness liun- 
jeet Singh. At Cashmere I will converse 
with the Mussulman mullahs for twelve 
days about our Lord Jesus Christ. From 
Cashmeer I am (D.V.) going to Little 
Cashgar, whose king claims to be a de- 
scen&nt of Alexander the Great. From 
Little Cashgar I am going to Yurkand, 
Chocan, Orenbourg, Moscow, Peters- 
bourg, Constantinople, and Malta. In 
case that the people of Yurkand should 
not give me a passage, I go back to Little 
Cashgar to Kontos, Chocan, Samarcand, 
Khiva, and Astrachan, and from thence to 
Constantinople and Malta; and in case 
that the snow at Little Cashgar should not 
allow me to go on to Kontos, I am going 
back to tlie Himalaya mountains and Cal- 
cutta, and from Calcutta to Bombay and 
Malta. M^ object is to discover the ten 
tribes of Israel, and to preach the Gospel 
of our ever-blessed Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever, to all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues. — Your*s 
truly, 

“ Joseph Wolff.** 
Subathoo, in the Himalaya 

Mountains, Sept. 13, 1832.*’ 

IMMENSE KORAV. 

A very singular book will shortly arrive 
in Calcutta, which we believe, in point of 
size, has no example. It is a copy of the 
Aoran, executed by a pious native of the 
nortli- western regions, named Gholam 
Mohgoodeen, and his two sons, who lately 
passed through Moradabad, with their pre- 
cious charge, on their way from Pcshawur 
to Mecca. Tiie letters arc about throe 
inches long, and the book is a foot thick, 
four feet eight inches long, and two feet 
eight inches broad. The text, which has been 
entirely written by the father, occupied 
him six years; it is interlined with a Per- 
sian translation by one of the sons. The 
binding is truly ** in boards.” The book 
is carried on a camel, placed upon a char- 
pal under a canopy of crimson cloth ; when 
taken down it is set upon a frame, the 
padlock which secures iJie wooden covers 
is then unlocked, and the leaves are 
opened till the hour of departure returns. 
^Calcutta Courier, 

THE CHOOARS. 

For some time past, rumours have been 
in circulation of the renewal of dis- 
turbances amongst the Chooars in Ban- 
coorah; we have not noticed them be- 
cause we had no particulars, and we did 
not know what confidence ought to be 
placed in the reports which reached us. 
There is, howexjevi now no doubt ou the 


subject. The S4th regt. N.I. from Bar- 
rackpore, and a regiment of native infan- 
try from Benares, have been ordered imme- 
diately to march to Bancoorah — two guns 
also have been despatched from Dum 
Dum. The 50th regt. N.I. is still, wo 
believe, in the Bancoorah and Huzaree- 
baugh countries, and some irregulars also. 
— Peng. Chron,Nov, 13. 

SUPPLIES TO MILITARY ON MARCH. 

A regulation is in contemplation by the 
Governor General, in regard to the sup- 
plies of the military on the march from 
one district to another, the object of which 
is to relieve the people from being subject 
to unnecessary detention of carts, and pro- 
perty being taken without adequate com- 
pensation. llic whole of the business of 
supplies is intended to be reduced to a pro- 
per system, and placed under the commissa- 
riat, to the entire exclusion of the police 
darogalis. This will at once do away with 
all those hardships and tyranny, to which the 
lower orders of people are so frequently 
exposed, when the troops move from one 
station to another. This vi'ill indeed be a 
transcendent blessing to the community at 
large. Tlic detention of carts, in anticipa- 
tion of the marching of troops, is an evil 
greatly felt by the mercantile community ’ 
and the indigo planters, for they are actual- 
ly deprived of the means of transporting 
their goods and indigo plant, merely be- 
cause the owners of carts, for fear of 
seizure, take the wheels out and hide the 
bullocks, until the troops have passed their 
respective limits.-— Newspaper, 

OUDE. 

Information has been received from 
Lucknow that Uoshuii-ood-Doulct has 
received the khillat of honour on the occa. 
sion of his final instnlmeiit as minister to 
the King of Oude, contrary, it is believed, 
to the advice of the British resident. Major 
Low is to meet the Governor General at 
Agra, on the 19th instant, when, it is 
supposed, a strong representation will be 
made to his Majesty of the mismanage- 
ment into which he has permitted the 
aflairs of his kingdom to fall. — Ind, Gaz., 
Nov, 15. 

As yet the king has invested no one 
with the robe of ministerial office ; Meer 
Nuthoo and Suban Ali Khan, and their 
hangers on, beset the King. Sufdur Ali 
Khan, a descendant of Suja ood Doulah, 
had usurped some land near his house : an 
ameen was sent by order of the king to 
inquire and report ; but Muzufur Ali, res- 
tored since the confinement of Nuwab 
Mehdi Ali Khan, owing to the interfe- 
rence of the Budshah Begum, would not 
allow him to proceed, thus defeating the 
King's good intentions. Bukhsh Ali 
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Khan and Geetee Ara Begum are chared 
with the practice of sorcery g ** it remains 
to be seen what the illustrious prince who 
diffuses justice will order in their regard.'* 
Simah Kurbulaa, a servant of the begum, 
is confined on die same cliarge. The pre. 
sent officers of state, from enmity to the 
Kawab Mehdi AH Khan, before his dis- 
grace, was conspiring to get up accusations 
of peculation against him ; as his conduct 
had been honest and prudent, these machi- 
nations availed nothing. They have now 
reverted to the same attempts. Coaxed 
and intimidated, some of the aurails have 
been induced to admit that they had given 
bribes to the nawaub and those under him ; 
others are about to do tlie same. The 
present officers of the state are wholly in- 
tent on this point, — urging those who 
were subordinate to the nawub. Chobdars 
are put over those who hesitate. On the 
24th of the second Rubee, Suhhan Ali 
Khan informed the king, that all the ami Is 
had admitted the bribe-taking of the nawab 
except Buktaor Sing, although chobdars 
were placed over him. llic king then ob- 
served to Buktaor, who happened to he 
presentf that as his brother had an exten- 
sive government, and he was entrusted 
with building Vuzeer bagh, it was impos- 
sible that he should not have given bribes 
to tlie nawab; therefore, if he denied it, 
he must swear by the royal head : after a 
pause, he admitted <Macs.** Since the 
confinement of Mehdi Ali Khan, disorders 
in the Oude territory have again occurred. 
The Nawab Mehdi Ali had succeeded in 
quelling Sumboo Singh, a very turbulent 
aumindar of Byswarah, and retained in 
confinement his son and nephew. When 
Sumbhoo learnt the disgrace of the nawab, 
he attacked the king's guards, and after 
killing and wounding several, released his 
relatives. Gunesh Dutt, also, Tafrik-dar 
of a portion of Saloun, waged open war 
against the king's nazim, and when several 
on both sides were killed, fied, plundering 
in all directions. Let us see what will 
be the result of all this disorder ." — Ayinah 
Sikandar, 

accessions to tub clerot. 

The Philanthropist notices, that lietween 
the 28th Octol^er and the 7tb November, 
DO fewer than thirteen ministers of the 
Gospel liad arrived in Calcutta from Eng- 
land, including the Bishop and his suite. 

the bench and ear. 

The Calcutta Courier of November 10 
states, that the chief justice had been la- 
bouring for some days under severe indis- 
position, and was unable to take his seat 
upon the bench. Mr. Turton's illness 
was expected to prevent bis resuming hft 
proflifssional .labours for some time; but 
in tl|e Bensal Chronicle of Nov. 24, he is 


reported convalescent. The death oT Mr. 
Cleland, who was drowned during the 
gale of the 6th October, has excited much 
sorrow at the presidency, where he was 
much respected. Mr. John Leith has 
been admitted a barrister of the court. 

the bishop. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on Nov. 
13, being the first Sunday after his lord- 
ship's installation, preached an excellent 
and impressive discourse at the cathedral, 
to a crowded congregation, from Ephe- 
sians, ch. iii., V. 8, 9, and 10. 

HINDOO CONVERT. 

It was with the greatest pleasure wo 
heard this morning, that Baboo Krishna 
Mobun Banerjce (a Cool in brahmin), the 
talented editor of the Enquirer, was last 
evening admitted, by baptism, into the 
visible churrh of Christ. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Duff, at 
his lecture room, in the presence of a great 
number of spectators, consisting of Euro- 
peans, East- Indians, and Hindus. The 
Rev. Mr. Mackay commenced the services 
of the evening with a prayer, after which 
Mr. Duff proposed a few questions to the 
candidate, to which he replied in the aiHr- 
niative, and wished that all bis country, 
men would follow his example. The rite 
of baptism Iiaving been administered, Mr. 
Duff, after offering up a prayer, delivered 
an eloquent discourse on the Gospel sal- 
vation, and then dismissed the meeting 
with a short prayer . — Indian Register, 
Oct, 20. 

It is due to Mr. Duff to say, that this 
conversion is attributable to the lectures 
he delivered, at his own house, to the Hin- 
dus ; two students at the Hindu college, 
named Mohachunder Ghose and Krishna- 
mohun Banerjce, were sedulous in their 
attendance ; the conversion of the former 
is recorded in our last vol., p. 96. That 
of the latter has now evinced the efficacy 
of tlie rev. gentleman's lectures, 

THE SUTTEE RITX. 

At a meeting of native gentlemen (up. 
wards of 400 being present^ held on .the 
10th Nov., at the Brahmyu Sumi^ to 
consider what steps should be taken 
press the gratitude felt for the abollld^ of 
the suttee rite. Baboo Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore in the chair ; Baboo Collinauth Roy 
Chowdhry proposed that, as this nation 
had experienced so many benefits since it 
came under British rule, and in tliis parti- 
cular instance, his Majesty the King of 
England, in Privy Council, bad dismissed 
an appeal from a portion of the natives 
against the humane Regulation abolishing 
tlie burning of Hindu widows, passed 
by the Governor General in Council, an 
address expressive of the gratitude felt by 
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his Majesty's Hindu subjects for this pre* 
sent benefit, should bo presented to him. 
The motion having been seconded by 
Baboo Motlioornauth Mullick, was passed 
unanimously. 

Ilamlocliuii Ghosc, in seconding the 
address, addressed the meeting nearly as 
follows: “ In the year 1819, when 1 was 
head native officer in the civil court of 
Patna, a female member of a Hindu 
family with which I was connected by ties 
of itttimate friendship, expressed her dc. 
sire to immolate herself at the funeral pile 
of her departed husband; but the magis- 
trate of that zillah, a gentleman named 
Tippet, actuated by motives of humanity 
and compassion, expressed his determina- 
tion to prevent the rite taking place; bow- 
ever, at my intercession, he was induced to 
withdraw his opposition, and I had the 
melancholy opportunity of witnessing the 
barbarity with which the unfortunate fe- 
male was sacrificed. She was tied down 
on the funeral pile, and burnt to ashes. 
That the burning of Hindu females is a 
most sanguinary and barbarous practice 
no one can reasonably deny, especially 
when we consider that they have a claim 
to protection from their offspring, and that 
it is the duty of every man to protect a fe- 
male from injury. It has been urged by 
some of our countrymen, that the suppres- 
sion of female immolation is an encroach- 
ment on the Hindu religion ; such an 
assertion is entirely without foundation ; 
for how can a religion founded on virtue 
and mercy sanction the perpetration of such 
inhuman rites ? Nothing but the grossest 
perversion of intellect can regard such ab- 
solute murders as religious acts. Tlie 
British government has inflicted no injury 
on our religion ; on the contrary, it has 
done that which is incumbent on n just 
and enlightened government to do for the 
preservation of the rights and faith of the 
governed. Under the benignant rule of 
Britain we enjoy a freedom and toleration 
which might be strikingly contrasted with 
the tyranny to which we were subjected by 
the Mahomedans." The speaker then 
called the attention of the meeting to a 
recent regulation, whereby various offices 
have been rendered available to East- 
Indians, Hindus, and Mussulmans; and 
concluded, urging it as a duty incumbent 
on the Hindu community in general to 
send an address to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, expressing their grate- 
ful thanks to them for the assistance they 
afforded in England to the defence of 
Lord Bentinck's salutary Regulation pro- 
hibiting female murders. This proposi- 
tion was warmly approved, and unanimous- 
ly carried. 

The several speakers who addressed the 
meeting, in testimony of their gratification 
at the final confirmation of the Regulation 
by the King in Council, were, Roy Col- 
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Icenauth Cbowdry, Sbamloll Tagore, Ba.i 
boo Hunro Cbundcr Labooree. Addfesses 
of thanks were voted and approved to his 
Majesty tlie King of England, tlio Hon. 
Court of Directors, Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
and Raja Ranimoliun Roy. 

Tlie chairman took the opportunity of 
recommending a subscription for the suf. 
ferers in Cuttack, when above 1,000 rupees 
was subscribed by the persons present. 

MALAY raisoNEns. 

Tlie Caledonia has brought round seven 
state prisoners, taken in the Nanning ter- 
ritory during the conflicts with the chief of 
that place, but what Government intends 
doing with them is r.ot known. They 
were sent on board in irons, but having 
behaved very harmlessly, their fetters have 
been knocked off. The most respectable 
person among them at present appears in 
a very dirty state, and is only to be distin- 
guished from one of the crew of the vessel 
by the cut of bis costume, and liis Malayan 
features. — Ind» Gaz. Nov» 14. 

TRADE WITH LAOS. 

** Moalmyne, August 24, 1832.— We 
arc happy to state that, since the return of 
the Shwegyeen Myotliiigyee from northern 
Laos, about the beginning of last year, 
upwards of seventy Taliens more have 
again been emancipated from slavery, a 
measure which has given g^eral satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants, and increased tlie 
popularity of our own government. 

“ Even at this time of the year (the 
height of the S.W. monsoon), individuals 
undertake to proceed to Zemmai and La- 
boung for purposes of trade, chiefly to 
bring down cattle, of which several hun- 
dreds have been lately imported ; and we 
arc nlmost positive that there is every pro- 
bability of the intercourse increasing in a 
very short period; the Shans bringing 
ivory, ponies, bees'-wax, lackered-ware, 
and taking in return European and 
Indian piece goods. Wc have been told 
that some of our inhabitants have doubled 
their capital in this trade, which is carried 
on partly by land and partly by water." 

AGRA. 

A census of the city of Agra, taken in 
1829, by Mr. Maesween, the magistrate of 
Agra, gives the following results: — 
houses 21,014 ; shops (some attached to 
the bouses and some distinct) 5,.51S ; tem- 
ples and ustuls, 153 ; musjeeds, 107 ; 
churches, 2 ; other public buildings, 235 ; 
male inhabitants, 52,211. This census 
docs not include the suddur bazar, the 
fort, and bullock establishment. A new 
census of the whole district is preparing. 
The Agra Ukbarot Oct. 31 gives the fol- 
lowing as tlie number of houses and inha- 
bitants of Agra 

(C) 
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HouseSp 29,788, vix pukhA, 25,536, 
and kutcha, 4,252; inhabitants, 96,597, 
viz. Hindoos, 65,018, men 35,085, wo- 
men 29,933; Moosulmansp 31,579. men, 
16,059, women 15,520. 

NEWSPAPER AT DELHI. 

The Meerut Observer announces the 
speedy establishment of an English news- 
paper at the ancient seat of the Moghul 
empire. The expense has been provided 
for by subscription, and the arrangements 
for the paper were almost completed. Tlie 
establishment of a periodical press in Up- 
per India will not be the least remarkable 
event of Lord William Bentiiick’s admi- 
nistration. 

THE BEGUM SUMROO. 

A communication was made to the be- 
gum Sumroo, complaining that her peo- 
ple annoy the merchants in the transit of 
goods, by exiicting high duties, which ex- 
actions should be interdicted. Begum 
Sumroo has addressed the Governor Ge- 
neral, notifying her intention to appoint, 
as heir to her territory, Mr. David Ochter> 
lony Wilson, and wishing to know what 
was his Lordship’s advice on the subject. 
Tlic Governor General's reply was, that 
the Begum was the mistress of her territory 
and property, that she was at liberty to dis- 
pose of it as she pleased, and that his 
Lordship had nothing to say against the 
measure.— Fajjer. 

RUNJEET SINGH. 

The celebrated dancer Goolbahar, who 
qoi frequently attracted the raja’s attention, 
has at length been raised to the guddee by 
Runject Singh, who has in form married 
ber. The nuptials were celebrated with 
all the pomp and show of eastern grandeur 
consistent with the rank and dignity of the 
bridegroom ; but the natural charms and 
beauty of the bride were traiiscendant. 
Fame has not spoken sufficiently in her 
praise ; her beauty impoverishes all de- 
scription .—/6id. 

, sindia's state. 

A circumstance has just occurred at 
Owalior, which bespeaks an unsettled state 
of government in that state, and seems to 
Imply that the paramount authority is held 
in lower estimation than is generally sup- 
posed. The young maharaja, it would 
appear, is kept by the regent either in op- 
pressive durance or under harrassing sur- 
veillance, and having gone out on the 30th 
ultimo on a hunting excursion, be availed 
himself of the opportunity to take refuge 
in the British residency, for the purpo>e, 
it is presumed, of soliciting the protection 
of the British Government, He was pur- 
sued by his guard into the residency, some 


of them entering the house, and others 
surrounding it, and allowing neither in- 
gress nor egress. The troops in pursuit of 
him amounted at first to about 400 horse, 
and before the affair was settled they had 
increased at least to 4,000. After consi- 
derable difficulty ond delay, and no little 
rudeness, the resident was allowed to pro- 
ceed to the regent to remonstrate on this 
proceeding, and to represent the real cir- 
cumstances of the case, for it was evidently 
suspected that it was with his knowledge 
and encouragement that the maharaja had 
sought to escape from his keepers. On 
the resident's return he advised the maha- 
raja to go home, but the most effectual re- 
presentations appear to have been made by 
the regent's daughter, who possesses great 
influence over the maharaja, and who visit- 
ed the residency fur the purpose of per- 
suading him. While the afiair was yet 
doubtful, great preparations were made in 
the regent's camp, and the whole of her 
troops were in readiness to take effectual 
measures to secure the young prince's per- 
son. On the other hand, the residency 
escort, which consists of two companies of 
native infantry and fifty of Skinner's horse, 
equally kept themselves on the alert in ex- 
pectation of their services being required. 

India Gaz, 


STATE OP RAJPOOT ANA. 

We trust that the present unsettled state 
of llajpootana will induce Government to 
adopt some decisive line of conduct with 
regard to the independent chieftains whose 
power is now almost unchecked. The re- 
cent arrangements entered into for the set- 
tlement of their territories have, we under- 
stand, proved of no avail. We have re- 
ceived communications on the subject of 
llajpootana politics, and tlie probable pro- 
ceedings of Government, but do not like 
to publish reports which may mislead our 
readers . — Meerut Observer. 

A letter from Saugor repeats that re- 
ports are general throughout the Upper 
Provinces, that a force is to take the field 
immediately, in consequence of hostile in- 
dicaticnis on the part of some of the Raj. 
pool chiefs. The rajah of Jodlipore is said 
to have refused to furnish, in terms of 
existing treaties, his contingent of 1,500 
men, and otherwise to have manifested 
very unfriendly disposirions toward^ pur 
Government, which he would scarcely 
have ventured to show without the coun- 
tenance of bis neighbours. The third ar- 
ticle of the supplementary treaty with the 
Sindh government, dated the 22d April of 
the present year, stipulates that, bn the 
commencement of the ensuing rmny sea- 
son, Uie British, Sindh, and Jodbpore go- 
vernments shall direct tlieir joint and ai- 
inultaneous efforts to the object of pnnifih- 
ipg and suppressing the plunderers pf Par- 
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kup, the Thull, &c. Wc infer that it was 
for this purpose tlie contingent of troops 
stipulated by treaty was required by the 
British Government from the rajah of 
Jodhpore, but in what motive his refusal 
originates remains yet to be seen.-— /ud. 
Gat. Oct. SO. 

A letter from Rajpootana mentions that 
Major Speirs, the superintendent of Aj- 
mcre, has gone on a mission to Jaipoor. 
The nature of the propositions he is charg.. 
ed with has not transpired ; but their im- 
portance may be inferred from the known 
determination of the Governor General to 
employ the ultima ratio return for tlieir en- 
forcement, in case negotiation should fail 
to accomplish it. It is said to be with re- 
ference to this eventual service that the 
corps moving downwards, during the pre- 
sent relief, from Meerut and the neigh- 
bouring stations, are to march immediately 
to Muttra, and to remain there in readi- 
ness for a move on Jeipoor. Our letters 
speak of the sad state of inefficiency tliat 
exists as to bearers, draught-bullocks, &c. 
arising from an overstrained economy.-— 
India Gaz. 

BRRVET RAKK. 

A correspondent of the Meerut Observer 
gives the following extract of a letter from 
a director of the East* India Company to 
his nephew in this country The court 
have most justly set their faces against the 
appointment of Col. Sale to the comman- 
dantship of Agra, and have expressed 
themselves so indignant at the superses- 
sions of their officers by the brevet given 
by Lord Dalhousie to his Majesty’s lieute- 
nant-colonels, that they are resolved ini. 
mediately to petition the King in Council 
to set it aside, or grant the same indul- 
gence to the officers of their own army, so 
unjustly superseded.*' 

editor remarks : — Colonel Sale is 
well known to the Indian army ns a gal- 
lant and meritorious officer, whose bril- 
liant exploits in the A va war have given him 
a just claim to any reward which by tlic 
regulations of the service to which he be- 
longs lie is eligible to receive ; but as this 
officer is one of the four whose promotion 
to the rank of colonel was conferred, not 
for his distinguished service at Ava, but 
in virtue of a rule which involves the de- 
gradation of the King's commissions of the 
Company's lieutenant-colonels, wc are 
constrained to express our regret that the 
Supreme Government of India ever con- 
sented to approve of Lord Dalliousie's 
nomination. We earnestly trust that our 
present Commander-in-chief may have it 
in his power to bring to tlic special notice 
of the Horse Guards the serious evils that 
old officers of II.M.'s service are forced to 
endure by the abeyance of general brevets; 
and we hope to live to sec the day when 
his Majesty's brevet, with commensurate 


increase of pay, will be conferred on the 
old captains and majors of his Majesty's 
and the Company’s services, on the prin- 
ciple recognized in the promotion of subal- 
tern officers of dfioen years' standi.ig, 
that is, all captains of twenty-five years' 
actual service to have the brevet rank of 
major, and all majors of thirty-two years' 
service, that of lieiitcnant-eolonels. This 
is a rule which, if accompanied with com- 
mensurate pay and retiring pension, would 
indeed be a real boon to the officers of 
both services." 

SUBSTITUTION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

IN THE .SUmiEli IJEWANY AUAWLUT. 

Many persons are not aware that the 
judges of the Siiddcr Dewany Adawliitut 
Calcutta and Alluliahad have been applied 
to by the Government, to record their 
opinion regarding the substitution of the 
English language in civil cases in those 
courts, instead of the Persian, as has 
been done without any inconvenience to 
business at the Madras Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut ; and the general idea Is Uiat the 
change will be sanctioned, as many of the 
vaukecis and amlas are endeavouring to 
learn English, and some of them have 
made otlurs to some of the uncovenaiited 
European writers to teach them Persian, 
if they will in return teach them English. 
'Die benefit of this change need not be 
commented upon. It is generally well 
spoken of by the natives.— Bcng. Chron. 
Oct. 4. 

DISTRESS IN CUTTACK. 

The misery occasioned by the storm and 
inundation in Cuttack is dreadful. In 
the lowest lands, the crops have been in- 
jured or spoilt hy remaining several days 
under water. On the high lands, where 
the crops were nearly ripe, the injury has 
been very considerable. In the lands, 
neither very high nor very low, where the 
rice had not come into ear, and where the 
water did not remain above a few hours, the 
injury has been small; but the lands thus 
favourably situated do not constitute above 
one-lialf of the tract in which want is se- 
verely felt. The pressure of famine is felt 
by all the lowest orders in the chukleh of 
Balasore, an area of about 400 square 
miles. Most of the zemindars are slated 
to be themselves little better than paupers. 
A letter from Mr. llickctts, the magistiatc 
and collector of Balasore, gives a lament- 
ablo account of the state of the population 
in that district. Vast nuiniHTs arc reduced 
to live upon roots procured in the jungles : 
the stem of a plantain-tree is regarded as a 
luxury. Last year, no less than 17,/i74 
persons lost their lives in tiie Hood within 
Mr. Ricketts’ jurisdiction ; the loss of life 
by water is not so great this year, but it is 
computed that nearly 1^,000 persons have 
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died of starvation. Mr. Cardow writes 
from Hidgelee, that, in the southern part 
of tliat district, hundreds of poor wretches 
are wandering over the country witliout a 
home, without clothes, and in a state of 
utter starvation and destitution ; added to 
which, disease, the natural result of fa- 
mine, is very prevalent, and is carrying 
them off in numbers daily. Unless assist- 
ance is rendered, few will, it is feared, 
survive the season. He adds, that Mr. 
Donnithorne bad supported about 500 
poor persons for six weeks, by allowing 
them out of his private purse 5^ maunds 
of rice daily. Large supplies of grain 
have been sent to the province by Go- 
vernment, and private subscriptions are 
aiding its exertions: a Parsce gentleman 
of Bombay, jamsetjee Jejceblioy, has sent 
a subscription of 500 rupees. 

COMBUSTION OF CARGO-COAL. 

Tlic fine new frigate-built ship London 
has been endangered by having a large 
quantity of pyritous coal on board. Smoke 
was perceived issuing from the hold, which 
was found to proceed from the coals in (he 
hold (about 300 tons). Captain Wimble 
applied for assistance from the Baiiksliall. 
Captain Jameson, the master attendant, 
and his Ist-assistant, Captain Harrington, 
repaired on board with buckets, &c., and, 
after consultation with Captain Wimide, 
it was resolved tliat every means should be 
used in discharging the cargo. 

A large mass of the coals were found to 
lie on fire, in a ** red-hot state,** just be- 
fore the main-batch way ; Captain Wim- 
ble directed buckets of water to be poured 
over the part on fire, w’hich caused n blue 
fiaine to ascend for a short interval of time, 
when it disappeared ; the ignited mass was 
then quickly got out of the hold, and on a 
further examination, one of the pillars of 
the lower-deck beams was found to be 
nearly burnt through. 

A piece of the coal has been examined 
by Mr. Ross, of the Mint, and has been 
pronounced by him to have much << pyrites 
or sulphurct of iron ** admixed with it. 
Wc understand the coals were purchased 
out of a collier which arrived in the 
Thames when the London was loading for 
India.—* Rcng. Chron. Oct, 25. 

MR. WALTER EWER. 

Government Notification,^** Judicial 
and Revenue Department, 23d Oct. 1832. 
The Hon. the Vice President in Council 
is pleased to direct that the following let. 
ter from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
dated 9th May 1832, be published for gc- 
neral information, in pursuance of their 
instructions therein contained 

“ 1. Wo shall now reply to your letter 
dated 26tli July 1831, transmitting a me- 
morial addressed to us by Mr. Walter 


Ewer, late commissioner of revenue and 
circuit in the Meerut division, complaining 
of an order passed by the Governor Gene- 
ral, removing him from his office in Mee- 
rut to a similar office in the Sarun divi- 
rion. 

** 2. This removal, though to a station 
of equal honour and emolument, appears 
to be felt by Mr. Ewer, and to have been 
intended by the Governor General, us a 
mark of bis Lordship's displeasure with 
Mr. Ewer, for having objected to attend a 
revenue committee held by the Governor 
General during his tour through the pro- 
vince, on having received a private intima- 
tion that he was expected to attend tlie 
committee. 

“ 3. Wedeem it unnecessary to enter into 
the detail of the circumstances of this case, 
because by every officer in our service the 
intimation of the Governor General's plea- 
sure, however conveyed, ought to be re- 
ceived as a command and obeyed imme< 
diatcly, without Iicsitation ; and because it 
is clear, from his own statement, that Mr. 
Ewer remonstrated, and with much perti- 
nacity, against doing that which the Go- 
vernor General had, though not in the 
form of a public order, required him to do. 

« 4. As Mr. Ewer has already received 
that degree of punishment which the Go- 
vernor General deemed sufficient for the 
offence, and has besides, in his letter of 
the 22d March 1831, to tlie Governor 
General’s secretary, evinced a more pro- 
per sense of his position, and in more be- 
coming style than that of his former com- 
munications, wc shall content ourselves 
with directing, that you take measures for 
making known to the whole of our service 
our opinion of Mr. Ewer’s conduct on the 
occasion now brought to our notice, and 
our fleteriniiiBtion to visit with our strong- 
est displeasure any future act of insubor- 
dination to authority, and especially to 
that of the Governor General.” 

TREATIES WITH SCINDE AND KHYRPOOR. 

The Calcutta Gazelle^ of Oct. 27 con- 
tains an oflicial publication of treaties re- 
cently concluded with the ameers of Scindc 
and the chief of Khyrpoor. By the for- 
mer (dated 28th April 1832), the govern- 
ment of Hyderabad (in Scinde) acquiesce 
ill the request of the British Government 
of a passage for the merchants and traders 
of Hindostan by the river Indus and roads 
of Scinde, on three conditions, namely, 
1st. That no person shall bring any de- 
scription of military stores by the above 
river or roads. 2d. That no armed vessels 
or boats shall come by the said river. Sd. 
That no English merchants shall be allow- 
ed to settle in Scinde, but shall come as 
occasion requires, and having stopped to 
transact their business, shall return to In- 
dia. It is further stipulated, that when 
merchants shall determine on visiting 
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Scinde, tliey shall obtain a passport from 
the British Government, and due intiina- 
tion of the granting of such passports shall 
he made to the government of Hydrahad 
by the resident in Kutch, or otlier officer 
of the British Government; that the go- 
vernment of Hydrahad shall adhere to its 
present fixed and moderate duties (of which 
a tariffi is to he published), and not arbi. 
trarily increase the scale, to the interrup- 
tion of merchants, or delay them. A 
supplemental treaty, dated the 22d April, 
stipulates that the Hydrahad government 
shall co-operate with the British and Jod- 
porc governments in the punishment and 
suppression of the plunderers of Parkur, 
the Thull, &c. By the treaty with Meer 
Uoostum Khan, chief of Khyrpoor, dated 
tlie 8th April, the latter agrees to grant the 
use of the river and the roads of Scinde, 
within its own boundaries, for the mer- 
chants of Ilindostan, on whatever terms 
may he settled with the government of 
Hydrahad, to furnish a written statement 
of just and reasonable duties, and to sulTer 
no let or hindrance to traders. 

BEMARKABLB PRESEKVATION OF LIFE DUR- 
INO THE LATB GALE. 

An instance of preservation of life, 
which occurred during the late gale, 
through the skill and intrepidity of a gen- 
tleman of the civil service, deserves to be 
recorded. 

Mr. M. W. Carruthers was married on 
the i^d October, and left Calcutta on the 
evening of that day with his bride, in a 
pinnace, for Tippcrali. On the 6tli the 
pinnace was forced to anchor, and in the 
evening the gale came on with terrific 
violence. Mr. Carruthers w'as dreadfully 
sick with the motion of the vessel, and 
Mrs. Carruthers was lying on her couch 
suffering under an attack of fever, when 
the pinnace was blown over, and drifted 
into the stream, Mr. C. caught his wife, 
and they fell in the water together. When 
ho came up, he succeeded in grasping a 
part of the vessel, but was knocked off' by 
a man falling upon him. On coming up 
a second time, he saw his wife struggling 
with her women, who were trying to save 
their lives at the expense of hers. Seizing 
her by the hair, and grasping one of the 
iron stanchions, he got into tlie wreck, 
Mrs. Carruthers being nearly lifeless. To 
keep his station against the wind, waves, 
the severe cold and sleet, was no easy mat- 
ter. Watching a favourable opportunity, 
when near the shore, he directed Mrs. 
Carrutiiers to take olT her flannel gown and 
cling to his wais^ and they committed 
themselves to the stream, which carried 
them down many yards, but by dint of 
labour, in about half-an-hour, ho had the 
delight of landing Ids wife upon the bank, 
^tliougb at night, without slielter, she nearly 
ni^tcid, the wind piercing cold, and the rain 


descending in torrents. At length they 
procured some dry clothes from the natives 
and a fire. The ayah still remained on the 
wreck, and Mr. Carruthers plunged into 
the water a second time, and brought the 
poor old woman to shore. Six of the 
crew and one of the women were drowned. 


imalir4i0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIK GOVERNOR. 

Our new Governor, the Right Hon. 
Lieut. General Sir Frederick Adam, 
K.C.B., held his first levee yesterday. 
The day was particularly favourable, and 
the attendance of nearly all the civil and 
military officers at the presidency, render- 
ed it one of the throiigest assemblies of the 
description which has been witnessed for a 
length of time. — Mad. Cour, Oct, 30. 

THE MADRAS GAZETTE. 

The present editor of the Madras Ga- 
zette is constrained to retire from all fur- 
ther connection with the paper. He has 
heard that the letter signed “ Old Cocker,'* 
which was published in yesterday's Gazette, 
has given offence, and that the powers 
with which the Government are armed 
likely to be enforced against him. The 
offensive part of the letter in question 
was published in the Bengal Hurkaru 
a short time since; and the repetition con- 
tained in Old Cocker's letter, was caus- 
ed by a statement in contradiction to it, 
which appeared in the Madras Courier of 
the 30th October. The editor supposed 
that the object of the late order of Govern- 
ment, which removed the secretary's cen- 
sorship of the press at Madras, was to give 
freedom to the discussions in the papers at 
tliis presidency ; so that if statements in- 
correct were advanced on the one hand, 
they might be easily contradicted on tlie 
other. 

If he has mistaken the intention of Go- 
vernment he regrets it ; but cannot, under 
such circumstances, continue to be the 
editor of a newspaper at Madras.— il/oc/. 
Gaz. Nov, 11. 

The letter referred to is the following : 

I repeat, that Prince G — — stat- 
ed in a large party, at which the chief 
secretary was present, who heard and did 
not deny the statement, that 10,000 rupees 
had been given to Mr. G — P— , for 
acting for a short time as resident of My- 
sore. M^hethcr Mr. G -'s authority in 

money matters was or was not good gene- 
rally, matters little. It was the silen^ and 
look of the chief secretary, upon hearing it, 
which has stampt on my mind the remark 
as true. If tlie money has, as 7 ve9'ity Mieve, 
been paid, it has probably been debited to 
the head of ‘ Secret Service,' and the item, 
in all likelihood, is not within tlie touch 
of the accountant or auditor general. A 
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particularised fact, the credit of ivhicb 
rests upon specified evidence^- is not to be 
shaken by the general assertion of an ano- 
nymous writer, more especially such a 
one as CarUabt who, even when emphati- 
cally challenging attention to mark how a 
plain tale will set me down, saying, * Mr. 
G — ■ ' ■ P— — was never acting resident of 
Mysore, even for a few' days,* yet in the 
same sentence declares that he was *in 
charge of the residency during the tempo- 
rary absence of the resident.' 

“ Old Cocker.'* 

•* Madras, 2d Nov. 1832." 

The Courier states : ** We confess we 
should not have the hardihood to publish 
the letter, as, waiving all personality, it 
contains a direct charge against the local 
Government of appropriating a large sum 
of public money, in a secret and improper 
way, to an individual, who had actually 
never held even for a day the situation 
alluded to, and which we know from the 
best authority to be totally void of founda- 
tion. The consequence, we learn, has 
been, that instructions have been issued to 
the law officers of Government to take the 
necessary steps for the punishment of the 
publisher of so gross and wanton a libel. 
But we have not heard that * the powers 
with which the Government are armed, 
are likely to be enforced against him,* as 
stated above." 

CONSPIRACY AT BA K GALORE. 

The Madras Courier of the 13th Nov. 
confirms in substance the accounts already 
published of the conspiracy at Bangalore, 
and adds further particulars. A court of 
inquiry assembled on the 30th of October, 
and continued its sittings till the 4th in. 
slant; and during the investigation the 
strongest proofs are stated to have been 
disclosed of the treasonable designs enter- 
tained. Not a single native commissoned 
officer is implicated, only one or two na- 
tive non-commissioned officers have been 
concerned, and about twenty or thirty of 
the principal conspirators are in custody. 
No doubt is expressed of the reality of the 
plot. 

COMPASSIONATE FUNDS. 

In the Fort St, Georf/'e Gazette of the 
lOtb Nov. an extract of a letter from the 
Court of Directors, dated the 4th of July, 
1832, is published, in which the court 
intimates its intention henceforth to rcu 
duce the rate of interest granted to several 
compassionate civil and military funds in 
India from eight to five per cent., and the 
rate of exchange in eflecting their rerait- 
tafioes from 2s. Ad, to Is. lid. the rupee. 
The difTorence between these two rates of 
interest and exchange will be credited as 
direct contribution; but the court inti- 


mates that It cannot engage to continue to 
tin indefinite extent, cither as to time or 
amount, a mode of assistance which has so 
far exceeded what was contemplated when 
it was first granted. 

iSomfiap. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LORD CLARE AT SATTARA. 

The Bombay papers, English and na- 
tive, contain long accounts of the inter, 
pourse between the £nrl of Clare and the 
Uaja of Sattara, who is said to be " very 
grateful fur the favours conferred on him 
by the British power." His people, it is 
added, are happy and contented, and 
enjoy peace and security ; they love their 
sovereign, and speak highly of him." 

The governor met the raja near the ca- 
pital, and after the usual courtesies they 
proceeded on elephants to the city, through 
a thronging multitude, the fine martial 
appearance of the 4th light dragoons at- 
tracting much notice. The raja has no 
minions or bramins about him, not even a 
minister; but, like Louis XIV., 

Scail, sans minlstre, h fexemple des dieux, 
Soutient tout par soi-mdme, et volt tout par ses 
yeux. 

The raja is young, short, and stout, 
fair in complexion, but the lower part of 
of his face is bad; bis jaw has a heavy sen- 
sual drop. In the upper lies all the in- 
telleet, lodged in a lively sparkling eye 
and full capacious brow. His labours to 
communicate the wealth of knowledge to 
his subjects are most creditable to himself, 
and he is justly proud of his college, where 
Persian, Knglisli, and Maliratthee, arc 
taught. The superintendant, Mahdeo Rao, 
is an intelligent active man, and has got 
the institution into famous order. Persian 
is taught by a native of Persia, Hajjee 
Ghoram Ali, a man of talent and respect- 
ability. Narnin Rao has charge uf the 
English department, which he has hroiiglit 
to a state of some proficiency. He was 
educated in Calcutta, and long translator 
under Captain Grant. He reads and writes 
English well. He is a tliin Ull man, 
stoops a little, has a spare face, like most 
natives, eyes full of fire, and is very ani. 
mated in conversation : he translates the 
Bengal and Bombay papers for the edifi. 
cation of his Highness, and is filled with 
projects for the amelioration of his country- 
men, laments that he can find none among 
tlicm to second his views, admires Ram- 
mohun Roy's conduct, and looks for much 
good to India from his trip to England. 

The procession moved to the capital 
through a fine valley, at the head of which 
Sattara is situated, commanding a lovely 
prospect. The raja seemed delighted In 
accompanying Lord Clare to bis palace, a 
large and well-built native house facing 
tlie principal street. The streets are re- 
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markably clean, broad, and regular. None 
of the filthiness and ruin which are seen in 
other towns ; every thing told that wealth, 
population, and comfort were increasing. 

On the 6th October a grand dinner 
party was given at the palace to Lord 
Clare, his stafi^ and all the camp, and the 
evening closed with a display of fireworks. 

On the evening of the 7th, the Sattara 
chief paid his visit of honour to Lord 
Clare. The large durbar tent, with its 
spacious sheniianas, was lined to the en- 
trance with rich Persian carpets, and seats 
for 200 natives of rank and their follow- 
ers w'cre arranged. The chiefs and nobi- 
lity began assembling some time before 
tlieir master's appearance. They were all 
well dressed and well behaved. A distant 
noise was heard, and tramp of horses 
and rumbling of wheels, and in a few 
minutes about fifty cliuprasses and bund- 
lialees, with their long red w'ands of office, 
came scampering up, and a couple of 
liundsome carriages followed. The state 
carriage was drawn by four very fine 
horses. Col. Lodwick and Mr. Warden 
met the raja at the door, who was received 
half way by Lord Clare with his usual 
affubility, and led to a sofa. He was sim- 
ply dressed ; the small white Maliratthee 
turban, with a single jewel in front. His 
white upper vest of muslin had no orna- 
ment, excepting a broad band inlaid with 
pearls, thrown over the shoulder and round 
liis waist, in the centre of which glittered 
a rich diamond circlet. His under gar- 
ments were of kincob. Appa Sahib, his 
brother, who accompanied him, is a heavy- 
looking man, of no expression of counte- 
nance. He is not held in high estima- 
tion, being of a sluggish disposition, and 
slow in intellect. He will be prolmbly 
heir to the throne ; so at least people fear, 
for he has few cpialitieK to fit him for 
governing any people. TJie raja's cousin 
is the man on whom all fix their eyes, if 
his highness goes soilless to the tomb of 
bis fathers. 

COPPER COIN. 

A new copper coinage has been issued 
at this presidency ; and to secure the with- 
drawal from circuiatiou of the old currency, 
a premium of five percent, is given for any 
sum, not less than fifty rupees of that cur- 
rency, brought to the treasury within a 
period of two months from the 24th De- 
cember. For the convenience of the public, 
shroffs are employed by the Bombay go- 
vernment at different places for two months, 
for the purpose of exchanging the new for 
the old currency without any deduction. 
They number of stations fixed for this 
purpose are not fewer than twenty-four 
on the island. 

Two proclamations regarding the new 
coinage at the mint liave lately been is- 
aued by government. Tlic first of these 


relates to the gold and silver currency of 
the presidency, the second to the new cop- 
per coinage. The latter has been altered 
both in denomination and weight, and in 
future is to be of the following description : 
The pie, weighing grains, is to he 
current as onc-twclfth of an anna; the 
quarter anna is to w'cigh 100 grains, the 
half anna 200 grains. 

CONVERSION OF A BRAHMIN. 

On SiUurday, a Brahmin, named Gor- 
majee Apa Joshee, was converted to the 
Christian religion. He was baptized by 
the Rev. John Wilson. We were invited 
to sec the ceremony, to witness which a 
great number of European gentlemen and 
ladies were assembled. Some Hindoos 
also were present to hear the sermon of 
the conversion. Mr. Wilson preached a 
sermon in Maliratta, which wc all heard : 
at the conclusion Germajee was called. 
He immediately threw off his turban, and 
taking off the Brahminical thread from his 
neck, threw it on the Missionaries* table. 
Mr. Wilson asked him why he wanted to 
quit his Hindoo religion? the Brahmin 
answered, Because it was false. He was 
again asked why he chose the Christian 
religion? He replied, Because Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Mr. Wilson put to 
him some more questions, which he ex- 
plained to the Natives who were present, 
in the Mahratta language ; and then taking 
some water in his hand, poured it on the 
Brahmin's head. No sooner was this 
done than the Rralimin became a Christian. 
After the ceremony, Mr. Mitchell gave 
his blessing to the Brahmin, and told him 
that ho w'ould have many enemies, and 
that men would abuse and calumniate 
him ; that he must therefore always call to 
mind Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and his 
difiiculties would be overcome . — Hurkaru 
and Wurtman, Noo, 5. 

MALVERSATION OF NATIVE OFFICERS. 

We have heard that information having 
been given to the Revenue Commissioner, 
of malversations being carried on to a con- 
siderable extent by the tullatdars or vil- 
lage accountants in the district of Tannab, 
that officer has directed the principal Col- 
lector to institute an inquiry into their 
conduct, and despatched a carkoon, by 
name Baba Hindoostanec, to aid the Col- 
lector in discovering their malpractices. 
The investigation is now' in jirogrcss, and 
twelve or fifteen tullatdars have already 
been suspended from tlieir functions. 
It seems ' that the system adopted by the 
British Government,— of appointing this 
class of village servants, assigning them 
duties, and investing them with powers, 
ivhfch have nearly destroyed the authority 
of the Patell, the most ancient office known 
in tliis country, -^has not worked bctic- 
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ficially either for the ryots or the Govern- 
ment .. — Btmibay Durpun, Oct, 26*. 

THE BOMBAV BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Bombay Gazette of Oct. 29 con- 
tains the following statement : 

Our readers will recollect our adverting 
some time ago to discussions of rather a 
singular nature in the Bombay quondam 
Literary Society. It appears, that for se- 
veral years the books of the library have 
been most unmercifully scribbled in, to 
the no small confusion of the more sedate 
and literary portion of its subscribers, and 
tliat various attempts have been made to 
put a stop to such a scratch-paper prac- 
tice. Threats, fine, and expulsion have 
been separately proposed, but nothing ever 
adopted which could stay the steam-engine 
propensity to critical remarks, which some 
** great unknown*' indulged in with im- 
punity. This is too bad,** was the con- 
stant ejaculation of a dozen members every 
time they met. At last Mr. Frere brought 
the subject plainly before a monthly meet- 
ing ; his vote of censure was seconded by 
Mr. Money, the secretary, approved of by 
the whole meeting, and entered on the re- 
cords of the Society. The language might 
have been too strong. It termed the prac- 
tices, as in reality it is, childish and im- 
proper, and left it to the general commit- 
tee to pass some regulation which should 
finish the itch for scribbling in rather a 
summary way. We hear that this was all 
laid before the General Committee, and 
approved of, but no plan suggested to get 
rid of the nuisance but one — a fine, if the 
author could be discovered, and, in event 
of non-payment, expulsion. At the next 
monthly meeting (we believe in August 
last), the learned President declared all 
such acts illegal and irregular. Illegal 
and irregular,** echoed the members of the 
meeting. ** Out with the obnoxious arti- 
cle,’* thundered the President. “ Out 
with it,” echoed the equally angry con- 
clave. A penknife was furnished by some 
one, and the libellous resolution was re- 
scinded in a trice. The secretary, we are 
told, one of the sinning party, was away, 
and Mr. Frere, we believe, labouring away 
at some five-lac case in the Adawlut. He 
determined to start the matter again, and 
tlie following note, written by the absent 
secretary, has been furnished us by a 
friend, but we are not told whether it was 
read or not; we think it is a little violent : 

To Dr. Howison, Acting Secretary to 
the B. B. R. A. Society. 

Sir, — I am sorry that I shall not be 
present at the meeting on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Frere brings forward his mo. 
lion ; but I think it my duty to give my 
opinion on the subject. I was surprized 
to hear of the decision to which the last 
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meeting came, and which I cannot but 
consider as most irregular. After the 
statement of Mr. Frere’s speech, and the 
resolution of the Society on it had been in. 
serted in the records, they were circulated 
officially to the members of the General 
Committee and passed through the hands 
of each without a dissent. I am told that 
the remarks of Mr. Frere and the resolu- 
tion of the Society were considered ofi'en. 
sive and personal. It seems to me a little 
strange that they should be so considered, 
and that the still more oflensive, personal, 
and most abusive notes, which deform 
many of the volumes of our library, should 
be permitted to remain without an expres- 
sion of the disapprobation of the Society. 
1 w'ould refer any gentlcinan to the re- 
marks on Col. W'clsh's work. 1 consider 
it the duty of the Society to express 
strongly their marked disapproval of such 
a practice, and 1 vote for the re-Ziisertion 
of the rescinded resolution in our records. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

(Signed) ** R. C. Money.** 
“ Bombay, 24th Sept. 1832.” 

On the 26th Sept, a full meeting was 
held; Col. Kennedy in the President's 
chair. The minor business was soon dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Frere 's proposal, seconded 
by Major DunstcrviDc, was brought under 
consideration. The result was, “ tliat it 
shall not be allowable for any members or 
subscribers to make any marginal notes, in 
pencil or in ink, in any of the books be- 
longing to the library.’* So far well, and 
this might have quashed the iltUerary habit 
which some people have, of loving to look 
at their own sweet hand-writing on the 
margin of a printed book. Up rose Col. 
Dickenson, and in a neat speech proposed 
** that the President (Col. Kennedy) of 
the B. B. R. A. S. should at all times cn- 
joy the privilege of writing remarks, in 
pencil onlj/t upon the blank leaves of the 
books of the library !’* “ Credat Judeeus!*' 
It was carried almost unanimously. The 
President, wc arc told, chuckled in his 
chair at this glorious privilege extended to 
him, immediately after it bad been snatched 
from his liands by Mr. Frerc’s motion. 

DISTRESS IN AKULCOTE. 

Letters from Akulkote state, that the 
rain has entirely failed this year, that 
starvation already prevails there to a con. 
siderablc extent, and that nothing short of 
a general famine through the district is 
anticipated. — Bom. Gax, Nov. 3. 

DISTURBANCE AT POOKAH. 

According to the Bombay Courier of 
Nov. I7th, the account we extracted from 
the Gazette, respecting the disturbance at 
Poonah, is an exaggeration, the tumult 
being merely of an unimportant character, 
occasioned by the owners of grain at- 
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tempting to take advantage of the ex- 
pected failure of the crops. The average 
price of rice, which, on the IstOctobcr, was 
thirteen seers per rupee, was raised, on the 
Gth November, to eight seers; that ofbaj- 
ree, from twenty-six seers per rupee to 
eight; other grains in equal or greater 
proportion. The lower classes, upon whom 
this extortion pressed severely, collected 
on the morning of the 6th of November, 
attacked the shops of the grain-dealers, 
emptied the grain in the streets, and mal- 
treated the owners. The damage (instead 
of being to the amount of a lac) docs not 
exceed 10,(X)0 rupees. The magistrate 
easily succeeded in restoring order, with 
the ordinary police, and fourteen persons 
were taken into custody for the riot. It 
was ascertained that at least one year's 
consumption of grain was in store in the 
city, and the dealers have, in consequence, 
lowered their prices. 


Drnang. 

The island of Penang has been particu- 
larly unfortunate for tlie number of deaths 
which have occurred therefrom that deadly 
malaria, the jungle fever. It has proved 
fatal, of late years, to several gentlemen 
who were of high rank on the island, and 
to many other Europeans. Mr. Henry 
Nairne, of the Civil Service, and Mr. 
George W. Brown, a resident of Penang, 
were recently most suddenly carried off by 
this dreadful distemper, in the prime of 
life, and in the enjoyment of good health, 
until a day or two previous to their deaths. 
The liev. Mr. Jones and another gentle- 
man, we understand, were also attacked 
with it, about the same period, but are 
now on the recovery. — Sing.Chron, Sept, 13. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, Sept, S, — Armstrong and 
Co. V. Chin-Sang. — The plaintiffs, in this 
case, had had a quantity of Java tobacco, 
in baskets, sent to them for sale by auc- 
tion, but were unable, on putting it up 
•^or sale, to obtain what w'as considered a 
price for it. A day or two after the auc- 
tion, the defendant (a Chinese merchant) 
was passing by the auction-room, and was 
called in by one of the plaintifis, and asked 
if he would purchase the tobacco. The 
price was asked, and after some bargain- 
ing, the defendant agreed to take the to- 
bacco ut half a dollar per basket ; a price 
lower than that first required by the plain, 
tiffs. He then stated that he would re- 
turn home, and send men in order to have 
the tobacco conveyed to his house. This 
agreement was witnessed by a Chinaman in 
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the employ of the plaintiffs, who was 
standing close by during the time tlie bar- 
gain was made. The day passed, however, 
and the defendant sent no coolies. This 
induced the plaintiffs to send word that 
the tobacco had been removed outside the 
door, and would lie there at the defen. 
dant's risk, unless speedily removed. The 
answer returned by the latter was that he 
(the defendant), since making the bargain, 
had been endeavouring to redispose of the 
tobacco in the baxaar, but could not obtain 
the price lie had agreed to give for it, and 
that, in fine, he would not take it at all. 
The owners of the tobacco authorised Arm- 
strong and Co. to obtain a summons from 
the Court, to compel the defendant to ful. 
fil his agreement, and, in consequence, the 
case was heard by the resident counsellor 
as judge of the court. Tlic plaintiffs be- 
ing asked whetlier any earnest -money had 
been given, to bind the bargain, stated 
none had been given, nor had it ever been 
the custom in this settlement to require 
such. To this the judge replied, that 
whatever was the custom here, and al- 
though he had no doubt of the bargain 
having been made, yet he was under the 
necessity of nonsuiting the plaintiffs, as, 
according to law, no sale becomes valid 
unless earnest- money he given, or the 
buyer receives part of the goods, or some 
written document passes between tlicm. 

PIRACV. 

Great complaints continue to be made 
of the audacity of the pirates, who have 
captured two native vessels in the neigh, 
bourhood of the settlement. A strong re- 
monstrance, on the part of the merchants, 
against the neglect of this evil, is sug- 
gested. 

TRADX OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

Tlie Singapore Chronicle of Sept. 27 
contains some observations in explanation 
of the decrease of the trade of the settle- 
ment, amongst wliich is the following : 

In reviewing the state of our connec- 
tions with these two principal branches 
(England and Calcutta) in past years, we 
observe the same causes of fluctuation that 
prevail in other markets— an over-supply 
at one period and a consequent lessening 
of the supply at another — prices ruling 
high, inducing considerable imports, and 
then fulling below remunerating rat^. 
The imports of British manufactures in 
1829-30 were excessive, and prices, when 
the inode of payment is considered, were 
not remunerating ; in 18.31 these imports 
were on a limited scale, the rates of pro- 
duce fell, and theEuropc business through- 
out that year was in a healthy state ; in the 
current year (1832) the imports have been 
too heavy, and tlie market is in conse- 
quence much depressed.** 

(D) 
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The following is a table of the value of 
imports and exports, at the settlement, for 
the last eight years, in sicca rupees, at the 
fixed exchange of Rs, 210j per 100 Sp. 
dollars: 



Imports. 

Sa. Rs. 

Exports.* 
Sa. Rs. 

1»24 

1,4.5.55,098 

I,39,(r2,085 

1825 .. 

1.. 32, 39,178 

1.22,87.803 

1820-7 .. 

],30.19,7fN> 

l,38.(»,fl62 

1827-8 .. 

1,48.R5.9‘»9 

1.38,72,010 

1828-9 .. 

1,!»(>.1 1,203 

1,80.40,(1(4 

ifKn-im . . 

2,12,15..5W 

1.87.02,50!) 

IfVfU-ai .. 

1,H7,.5.3,.5(».5 

1.82.00. .34» 

1.. '»0,51,.573 

1831^ . . 

1,78,09.948 

iitalairra. 


Dy late accounts from Malacca, we 
learn that the country is all quiet, and the 
natives arc beginning to have more con- 
fidence in the Government tlian of late. 
Seyd Saban was to be crtiwnod king of 
llumbow, on Monday last, the 10th inst. — 
»S7«g. Chnm. Sept, 13. 

We Iiave received private letters from 
Malacca which intimate that it is in con- 
templation to remove, at the close of this 
year, all the troops stationed there, with the 
exception of one regiment, of which two 
companies are to remain at Bell’s Stockade, 
in Nanning. Colonel Herbert had left 
for Madras, in the Neptune, through ill- 
healtli, and had been succeeded in com. 
inaifd by Colonel Wilson. 

We understand that petty panghooloos 
hiive been appointed over the diHerent 
places which formerly constituted the dis- 
trict under the sole control of the chief of 
Nanning. He himself is said to be at no 
great distance, and it is not unlikely 
but that he will try his strength, once 
more, with the ** Honourable .lohn,’* in 
order to repossess himself of the territory 
and power he has been deprived of by su- 
perior strength. This might naturally be 
expected of a Malayan chieftain. — Ibid, 
Nov. 1. 

Mr. Ibbctson lately paid a visit to Nan- 
ning and Rumbow, in company with Bri- 
gadier Wilson, Mr, Lewis, afid Mr. J. 15. 
Westerhout. The hitter, we are further 
informed, has been leceiilly appointed re- 
sident of Nanning, under certain condi- 
tions, which arc not yet publicly known. 
— /6td. Nov, 15. 


SUMATRA. 

Tiitclligencc of much importance has 
reached this settlement from Si^ic relative 
to the Dutch expedition, whicli \vc men- 
tioned, on the authority of some native 
traders lately arrived from Cainpar, as fiav- 
iiig reached Gunong Berapi in the Me- 
nangkabu country. The intelligence we 
allude to is of such a nature, and involves 
* Penang and Malacca are included. 


statements of sudi disastrous occurrences, 
that, on hdng made acquainted with it, 
we deemed it highly necessary to make 
minute enquiries as to its truth or proba- 
bility, before we gave publicity to it. The 
result of our investigation among the se- 
veral Siac people, who arrived during the 
week, is such as to leave little or no doubt 
on our own minds of the e?ifire jyrobnbiliti/ 
of the statements. Our principal inform- 
ant, on whose account reliance can be 
placed most, is the naquodah of a Siac 
prow, and son of one of the Rajah of 
Siac’s chief men. This person states that, 
previous to his leaving Siac, some ten or 
fifteen days ago, a cuniidential person ar- 
rived there from Menangkabu (a distance 
of about fifteen days journey overland, ac- 
cording to some, and of ten or twelve only 
according to others), who informed the 
Rajah, in the presence of tliis naquodah, 
that the Dutch troops had been cut off by 
an immense body of natives, who assem- 
bled at night, and shuightcred them in a 
desperate amuk, I’lic troo])s arc said t*> 
have been stationed at three dillereiit places 
— Pasisek, Pay a Kiimhoh, mid Along 
Panjang, in the divisions of Again and 
liowii, beyond Gnnong Berapi. It is 
steted that the Dutch, having gained 
over the Rajah of I’agcruyong as an auxi- 
liary, came into easy possession of most 
parts of the country; for, through the in- 
fluence of this Kajah, the natives sub- 
mitted to the Dutch, and allowed them 
to proceed so far inland as they did with 
little or no opposition. It appears how- 
ever that the Dutdi, too con fit lent of their 
political strength, abused the power so easily 
obtained, and treated the natives with such 
severity and opjirission by raising levies 
and contributions, that the latter becnine 
desperate, and having formed an extensive 
combination, attacked the troops at the 
three places above-mentioned, simultane- 
ously (in t^rdcr to prevent a junction), and 
slaughtered them with their native wea- 
pons, it is believed, to a man. The n urn- 
i>er of these victims, we were told, was not 
less tluin tiiree thousand. 

Such is the disastrous account that has 
reached us here, but which every humane 
person, however hostile he may he to the 
ambitious and selfisli views of the Dutch, 
must hope to be not altogether so calami- 
tous ; or if so, must deplore as an awful 
visitation. 

The rojah of Siac, we learn, Is very 
anxious to obtain the protection of the 
British, in case the Dutch attempt to 
infringe on his authority, or molest the 
commerce of his country. But his people 
seemed to bo totally ignorant of the exist- 
ence of a treaty between the two nations, 
by which each is bound not to taiuper 
with the commerce of independent native 
states in these regions, lo the injury of (be 
other.— 67/ig. Chron, Dec, 20. 
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Hy llie Ifamood^t from Siam the 20th 
ult., accounts from Bankok to the 12th 
have reached the settlement. We have 
seen a letter of that date, which confirms, 
in a great measure, the accounts we pub- 
lisheti lately regarding the proceedings of 
the Siamese towards the states of Calantan 
and Patani, on the east coast. True, 
the Siamese did not enter those states, but 
they forced the Malays to contribute mo- 
ney and slaves. “ The other day,** the 
letter observes, “ a junk arrive<l from 
P.itani, with :^),(X)0 Spanish dollars and 
ten catties of gohl, all squeezed out of the 
poor Malays. Twenty thousand of the 
dollars were from (^alantun.'* 

Rice was very dear in Bankok, the 
price being 1 12 ticals for ‘J.'> lux'uls, which 
is at the rate of UX) dollars for a coyaii of 
do pecuis. The people were actually iti a 
state of famine, and great misery pre- 
vailed ; but the new cro]) is expected to 
lie very plentiful, should no inundation 
occur liefore it is cut. 

We have seen another letter of the 5th 
of August, which mentions that a great 
fiK? hud occurred in the Malay camp or 
district of Bankok, by which npwartls of 
one huiulred houses had been destroyed ; 
and that the small-pox liad prevailed to a 
great extent, and carried oil' many cliildren. 
— Siiiy,, Chron, Oct. 18. 


CDitta. 

A correspondent of the Shiyajuirc Chro- 
nicle writes from Canton : 'fhe voyage 
of the Amherst to Amoy, Fuh-chow, 
Ning-po, Shang-hite, Shantung promon- 
tory, Corea, Grand Loo-clioo island, 
Fortnusii, and the Piscadores, will gene- 
rally have attracted the mercantile w'orld, 
for this voyage was iindeitakeii for mer- 
cantile purposes. It will now he asked, 
what has been tlic result of it ? 

“ The enlightened chief of the factory of 
last year, Mr. IMarjorihanks, anxious to ex- 
tend the channels for British industry, sug- 
gested this expedition. The vessel was well 
armed, and had botli Europeans on board 
who spoke and wrote the langnage, and a 
learned native who was fully conversant 
with the diplomatic style of his country. 
In the course of the voyage, it was ascer- 
tained that the nation at large was anxious 
to cultivate friendship, and to trade ; the 
local mandarins generally not at all averse 
to second the efforts of the foreigners, hut 
more anxious for their rank than desirous 
of momentary gain ; but the supreme 
government is hostile against such at- 
tempts. At the same time it was found 
that none of the local squadrons in the 
harbours were able to drive away one 
well-armed incrchant-shlp. Must of the 
forts -were dismantled, and all of them 


w'ithoiit a garrison, Tn the discusions with 
the government, two points were insisted 
on : 1st, * You tell us that the law's of the 
celestial empire are invariable; thus the 
law enacted by Kang-hc, permitting the 
foreigners to trade to all the ])orts of the 
empire, cannot be revoked,* 2d, ‘ We 
allow' your vessels to all our Indian ports, 
without laying the least restriction upon 
them, and we desire to enjoy the same 
privileges.* These two remarks could 
never be refuted. 

“ Whilst stilting these things, we do 
not w’ish fo engage the attention upon vi- 
sionary objects, but would sim]>ly observe 
that China constitutes one of the largest 
fields for trade in the whole of Asia. This 
is the result of ohservaliou, not of conjec- 
ture. The harbours of Amoy, Fuh-chow, 
Ning-po, Sliaiig-hae, Teen-tsin, and 
Kae-cliow, in Mantchow Tartary, employ 
many thousand native craft. In these 
principal emporia is neither want of ca- 
pital, nor of produce for exportation. We 
will not determine how far a nation has a 
right to claim commercial intercourse with 
foreigners, from which a despotic govern - 
lueiit has excluded it, nor can we vouch 
for the sincerity of the mandarins, who 
expressed repeatedly their anxious desire 
that a connnercial relation with the British 
nation and their respective harbours stioiild 
exist ; hut we cannot admit that the sole 
will of a despot ought to deter foreigners 
from opening a friendly intercourse with 
a nation which longs for it.’* 

Later advices state that a second ship 
has sailed for the north of China, and the 
foreign merchants seem determined lo 
force a trade there,*' 

>riSr£l.LANEOLi.S. 

The Canton licyhlcr of Nov, 8d states, 
that an atliay took place in front of the 
iactories, between some seamen of an 
II. C. ship and a multitude of Chinese va- 
gahonds, who loiter about there. One of 
the Comjiany’s factory was assailed and 
struck by a stone; he succeeded, notwith- 
standing the resistance of the mob, in seiz- 
ing and carrying oiftlic olfeiider. 

The walls of the factory w'ere, as usual at 
this time of tlie year, placarded with pro- 
clamations, charging foreigners with vices 
at which humanity shudders. 

The lici^ista' of December .‘5il men- 
tions a report of a rebellion having broken 
out on the borders of I loiian and Shantung 
provinces. The banditti have taken the 
name of Shuu-taou-llwnr/, the handy- 
sw'ord association,” each individual carry- 
ing a sort of dirk by his side. 

In Fokicii province starvation is also 
reported ; and to crown all, the Leeii- 
chow highlanders have broken out afresh, 
laid a gi^vcrnmcnt fort in ruins, and mur- 
dered the soldiers with their commanding 
officer. 
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Calcutta papers to the middle of Decem- 
ber have readied us. 

A circular from the house of Alexander 
and Co, at Calcutta, dated 1 2th DectMu- 
ber, announces that, in consequence of the 
circulation of rumours prejudicial to their 
credit, and the large amount of capital 
withdrawn within the last few months, so 
as to leave them unable to meet the calls 
upon them, they had thought it right to 
declare the necessity of placing their affairs 
under the management of the Insolvent 
Court, or of trustees, as their creditors may 
decide. A meeting of the creditors took 
place on the 17th, at which it was issolvcd 
that a provisional committee (consisting of 
^1. Becher, Mr. Burkinyoung, Mr. T. 
Thompson, Mr. Hurry, Radamadub Bon- 
neijeea, Capt. Steele, and Mr. P. M. 
Wynch) be appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the firm, and to report their opi- 
nion to a meeting of creditors, their report 
to exhibit the cash and real assets available 
for division within one month, the assets 
(certain of realization) falling due within 
one year ; the dubious assets and assets ir- 
recoverable. Two gentlemen (Mr. Bur- 
kinyoung and Mr* Hurry) were appointed 
to act as trustees, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Abbott, to whom the firm had as- 
signed provisionally their property for the 
benefit of the creditors. A resolution, not 
to carry the affairs into the Insolvent 
Court, was carried by acclamation. 

Tlie Ifulia Gazette sutes that a consider- 
able force has been sent on service in the 
interior ; that more work is carved out for 
it than the seizure of Gunganarain, or the 
settlement of Chota Nagporc ; that the 
whole country, from below Cuttack to 
Hazareebaugh, is said to be in a very un- 
settled and discontented condition, and the 
demand for troops to quell disturbances lias 
been met, in some instances, with the reply 
that there is none to give.” 

A grand trunk road from Allahabad to 
Delhi, with branches to the neighbouring 
stations, has been commenced upon, under 
Capt. Drujmmond, the superintendent, and 
Mr. Beckett, his assistant. The portion 
commenced upon is from Coel, through 
Aeburabad, Sccundra, Budwas, Etali, Ke- 
rouly, to Beogaon, leaving Mynpooric to 
the right hand. Upwards from Coel it 
will go to Somnah and Khoorgah, and 
thence the route is not yet finally fixed, but 
it will probably be by Ghazee-ood-deen 
nugur to Delhi, with a bridge across the 
Hindonc river. About 12,000 convicts 
are at work upon it. 

The Mufussil Ackbar (an Agra news- 
paper) gives long accounts of the Gover- 
nor-General’s levees, routs and balls, and 
reviews at Agra, which he was to leave for 
Gwalior on the 26th November. On the 
22d, he gave audience to the Burmese 


ambassadors, which is described as nn im- 
posing ceremony. 

A letter from Dr. Gerard, dated Bok- 
hara 15th July, states his arrival there, 
w'ith Captain Burnes, in good health. 

The Madras and Bombay papers unite 
in representing the increasing scarcity 
throughout both presidencies. Malligaiim 
and Alimedniiggur have been plundered, 
the former by a mob, and the latter, it 
would appear, by troops. 

An overland despatch had brought a 
Bombay Gazette of the 5th January, con- 
taining the proceedings of the Native 
General Court-martial, held at Bangalore ; 
the General Orders by the Commander- 
in-chief at Madras, and the final orders of 
Government. From these documents it 
would appear that tlie following native 
non-commissioned officers, privates, and 
camp-followers, were • found guilty of 
** conspiring to seize the Fort of Ban- 
galore, to murder the Europeans, and sub- 
vert the Company's Government,” viz. 
— 2 havildars of the 9th regt. N. I. ; 1 

private, ditto ; 3 privates, 48th ditto ditto; 

1 ditto 8tl] regt. cavalry ; 4 ditto na. 
tive horse artillery; 1 ditto, 6th regt. ca- 
valry ; 1 ditto, .3d regt. cavalry. Of these, 
seven were sentenced to be shot, and the 
remainder to be transported for life. The 
Government Order alludes with satisfac- 
tion, to the fact that the foul conspiracy 
was discovered and defeated by other indi- 
viduals of the native army; in conse- 
quence of which, a private of the 48th 
regt. N. I., and another of the horse ar- 
tillery, were promoted to the ranks of 
jemadar and havildar, with a donation 
of 500 rupees to each, and other pro- 
motions were made in the 48th regt. N.I. 
Letters of the 15th December stale 
that a plot of a similar nature had been 
discovered at Vellore, and that the Myso- 
reans, as well as the Coorga llajah, were 
suspected of being involved. 

From Bombay papers, it appears that 
Lord Clare has left Sattara and proceeded 
to Meeruj. A jaghcerdar in the neigh- 
bood, had discovered in a village (Tali- 
cate, belonging to Rastia, in Dharwar zil- 
lab), stone suited for lithography. 

Hostilities had commenced against the 
Kutch marauders. Our force had reached 
the border of the Run. The force con- 
sists of about 700 regular cavalry, 500 
Arabs, one or two European regiments, 
and two or three guns. The Guickwar, 
the Government of Sinde, and the Raja 
of Jaypoor, have all despatched troops in 
aid of the British. 

Letters from Bagdad state that the Pa. 
shalik is in a dreadful confusion: the Arabs 
are all in a ferment, and at actual war with 
the Turks. 
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REGISTER. 


oralmtta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NOMINATION OF ASSISTANT SURGEONS TO 
CIVIL STATIONS. 

Fort Williamy Sept. 17, 1832. — The 
lion, tlie Vice President in Council is 
pleased to establish as a general rule, that 
every assistant surgeon who may hereafter 
coine to India, shall be ineligible to be 
nominated to a civil station until he shall 
have served two years with a regiment, 

ELIGIBILITY TO THE GllADK OF 
SUPERINTENDING SURGEON. 

Fort JVUlifim, Oct. 22, 1832.— Willi re- 
ference to Gov. G.O., dated 24 th Oct. 
1788 (Henley’s Code, page .307), which 
are hereby cancelled, the Vice President in 
Council is pleased to declare, that no me- 
dical officer shall be considered eligible to 
fill the situation of superintending surgeon 
who has not served, for two complete years 
immediately previous to the occurrence of 
the vacancy in such grade, as a presidency 
surgeon, or surgeon to the general hospital, 
or marine surgeon, or surgeon to the gar- 
rison of Fort William, Allahabad, or Agra, 
or surgeon to a regiment of the line, or a 
battalion or brigade of artillery. 

Any surgeon at present employed out of 
the military branch of the service, w'ho 
may, upon the publication of this order, 
apply for permission to return to military 
duty, will not be considered as debarred 
by the regulation now enacted from suc- 
ceeding to a vacancy in the grade of super- 
intending surgeon, although he may not 
have served in either of the specified situa- 
tions the prescribed period of two years 
immediately before the occurrence of the 
vacancy. 

A reservation is also made by the Go- 
vernment in favour of surgeons returning 
from furlough, who might otherwise be 
affected by this regulation, and who will 
not be considered as debarred from imme- 
diate eligibility to the grade of superin- 
tending surgeon, provided the whole or 
the greater portion of their professional 
duties in India, including those o^ the 
two years immediately previous to their 
proceeding on furlough, shall have been 
performed in the military branch of the 
service, and that such furlough shall not 
have exceeded three years. 

ARRACAN LOCAL BATTALION. 

Fort William, Oct, 29, 1832.— The Mug 
Sebundy corps is transferred to the military 


branch of the service, under the designa- 
tion of the Arracan Local Battalion. 

Tlie clothing of the .Arracan Local Bat. 
talion will be provided in future by the 
Clothing Board, under the same regula- 
tions as obtain for other corps of the same 
description. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue Dcjxirtmcnta, 

Of. ,30. Mr. E. Wilmot, an assistant under com- 
mtssioner of revenue aud circuit of 1st or MecruL 
division. 

Mr. M. C. Oininaney, an assistant under com- 
missioner of Saugor and Nurbudda territories. 

A'«i*,27. Mr. R. Hunter, commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit of 19lh or C:uttack division. 

Mr. F. Gouldsbury, magistrate and collector of 
Purneah. 

Mr. W. J. Conolly, magistrate and collector of 
Bareilly. 

Mr. R. Lowthcr, magistrate and collector of 
Mynponree. 

Mr. M. J. Tierney, magistrate and collector of 
Dcxdundshehur. 

Mr. G. Riunt, head assistant to magistrate and 
coll<?ctor of Buolundshehur. 

Mr. W. J. Allen, an assist.'int under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 15th or Dacca 
division. 

Mr. Patrick O’llanlon, to officiate as a com- 
missioner in ('ourt of Retiuests, during absence of 
Mr. C. \V. Brietzeke. 

Dec. 4. Mr. J. H. Paton, magistrate and collector 
of Beerbhoom. 

The Hon, R, Forbes, deputy collector of Burd- 
wan, and to have charge of magistracy of that 
district. 

Mr. A. P. Currie, head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Goruckix>rc. 

Law Department. 

Dee. 4. Mr. George Money to be shcritt* of Cal- 
cutta during ensuing year. 

General Departnumt. 

Oct. .31). G. M. Batten, Esq., to officiate as deputy 
sccrcUiry to Government in general dcpartmciii 
until further orders. 

Swtpensian from Appointment,~-fioy. 27* Mr. R. 
Walker, collector of Mynmnsing, pending inves- 
tigation of certain charges preferred against him. 

Returns from Furloueh, &c. — Nov. 27* Mr. tT. 
Bayiey and Mr. G. T. Baylcy, from Cape of Good 
Hope. — Mr. J. H. Batten, from Europe. 

Furlouf'hs.—Vf . Bell, Esq., to Europe, on sick 
certificate.— Dec 4. Mr. Charles Baylcy and Mr. 
G. T. Bayiey, to Europe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Oef. 20. The Rev. James Charles to be junior 
minister of Scotch church of this presidency. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fwi William, Sept. 17, 1032.— 44th N.I Ens. 
John Anderson to be lieut. from 3d Sept. 1832, v. 
J. Burnett dec. 

Capt. Thomas Wilkinson, 6th L.C., to be poli- 
tical agent on south-west flrontier, to coui' 
mand Ramghur Local Battalion. 
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Mr. P. O. Combh admitted to service as a cadet 
of infantry. 

The following Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry* 
who have been more than two years in India, arc 
appointed acting comets and ensigns to enable 
them to draw allowances authorlmi by Hon. the 
Court of Directors i—Cavalr^. H. V. Basett and 
IMiw. Harv^.— J. G. Gaitskill, Geo. 
Shalrp, M. E. Sherwill, and Humphrey Howorth. 

gd-Lleut. John Laughton, cor{)s of engineers, to 
officiate as executiveenglneer of 2d or BerhamiMire 
division department of public works, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Garstin, or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. Samuel Davies app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Patna, v. Wynne dec. 

Capt. Richard Armstrong, 73d N.I.. and Ist- 
assistant military auditor general, permitted, at 
his own request, to resign Ins staff appointment 
from 9th Augi 

Hi'od'Qv^rtffrs, Aug. 29, 1832.— The following 
rraimental order confirm^ : — Ens. H. Palmer to 
officiate as interp. and qu.mast. to4iith N.I. dur- 
ing indisposition of Lieut. Raban; date 11th 

Aug. 

Sept. .3.— The following division and other or- 
ders confirmed: — Assist. Surg. J. Bryce to proceed 
to Arracan and do duty with (kith N.L, v. Full.^r- 
ton employed on quarantine station.— Assist. Surg. 
T. Smith, Bi.D., to place himself under onlers of 
superinteniL surg. at Diiiapore. — Assist. Surg. S. 

M. Griffith, lately arrived, to do duty with li.M. 
3d Foot, V. Smith. — Ens. J. Macadam to oilicintc 
aa adj.. to aid N.I., during illness of Lieut. Bre- 
mer; date 20th -Aug. — Lieut. C. CorficUl to act as 
ai^. to 47th N.I., during absence, on dutv, of 
Lieut. Raban ; 10th Aug. 

The following oiliccrs having passed prescribed 
examlnatl'in in Persian and H ind<K)stiiiiee lan- 
guages, exempted from further examination, ex- 
cept one by public examiners in College of Fort 
IVilliain ; — ^Licut. T. J. Nuthall, 4(;th N.I. ; Kns. 
R. A. Herbert, 4(Jth N.I. ; Ens. J. 1). Kennedy, 
26th N.I. 

Ens. George Newbolt, .list N.I., and Acting 
Ens. J. S. Banks, doing duty with ,1.1d regt., hav- 
hng passed examination in native languages by 
public examiners of (College of Fort William, 
exempted from future examination. 

Scpf.4.— The following division orders confirm- 
ed Cadet E. W. Oldfield, at his own request, to 
do duty with 44th N.I. at Bareilly ; date iHh .Aug. 
— .Acting 2d-Lieut. C. Stewart to do duty with 1st 
brigade noTse artillery; date 23d Aug. 

Sept. 6.— Capt. H. De Oude, of engineers, rc-ap- 
polnted to command of sappers and miners. 

Lieut. P. Mainwaring, ,13d regt., and Ens. J. T. 
Wilcox, 49th N.L, to M attached to Sylhet Light 
Infantry. 

Sept. 6 , — The following artillery regimental or- 
der confirmed;— Cadets 1<. Bacon and H. R. /K. 
Trevor to do duty with 3d trofip 2d brigade horse 
artillery ; dates 9th and 13th April 1332. 

Fort William, OcL 29.— Acting Ens. J. II. Gar- 
rett to be ensign from 2l8t Sept. 1U32, to fill a 
vacancy. In room of Ens. D. Hadden dismissed. 

The following Cadets of Infantry, who have 
been more than two years in India, are appointed 
acting ensigns to enable them to draw allowances 
authorized by Hon. the Court of Directors:— 
Infantry, Henry Laing; George Ramsay ; W. D. 
Goodyar. 

AmIsL Surg. James Stewart app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Banda, v. Greig resigned. 

Bead-Ouartert, Oct. 6 and 8.— The following or- 
ders confirmed Cadet H. E. S. Abbott to do duty 
with 74th N.I. at Mirzapore; date 2iJth .Sept.— 
Ens. W. E. Warden to act asadj. to right wing2:id 

N. I. during its separation from regimental head- 
quarters ; date 29th Sciit. 

Comet J. Irving lately prom.) posted to 1st 
L.C. 

l0thL.C. Lieut R. Cautley to be interp. and 
qn. master. 

aise N.I, Ens. O. Newbolt to be interp. and qu. 
master. 

Comet G. R. Slddons, 1st L.C., to proceed to 
Mbow to do duty with 7th r^t, with which he is 
appointed to officiate os interp. and qu. master. 


Assist Surg. J. Dowron removed fW>m 24th to 
3(ith N.I. ; and Assist. .Surg. J. Ronald posted to 
24th ditto. 

Assist Surg. F. M. Fisher removed from Hill 
Rangers to detachment of artillery at Benares. 

Of't!).— Cant P. Gerard, invalid estab., per- 
mitted to reside in nm’th-westem hills. 

Oct. 10.— Capt. F. C. Barlow, 11. M. 20th regt., 
to be an aide-de-camp on personal staff of Coin.-ln- 
chief, from date of his arrival at Fort William, v. 
Ramsay. 

Oct. 11. — Cadet P. O. Cornish to do duty with 
63d N.I. at Dacca ; date of order 2.1d Sept. 

Oct 12 —Ens. J. MacDonald removed from .%'th 
to (ifith N.I. 

Oct. 1.1. — The following regimental order con- 
firmed . — Fhis. C!. G. Landon to officiate as adj. to 
8th N.I. ; date 7th Oct. 

.Id N.L Ens. G. Pott to be interp. and quarter 
master. 

Oct l.l. — Acting Ensigns J. C. Aldcrson and 11. 
B. Walker to do duty, former with N.I. .at 
Albahabad, and latter with 74th N.L at Mirzapore. 

Oct l(w — Brigadier Murray ap))oitited to station 
of Cawniiore. 

Lieut. L\)l. W. C. Badileley, r.u., removeil from 
41st to .IJUb N.L 

Lieut. Col. U. T. Seyer rtrmoved from .list t-* 
to 41st N.I. 

Cadet 11. .1. Michell to do duty with 1st N.I., on 
its arrival at Futteiigurli. 

For/ milhftu, W„n.'2r, V.Hh N.I. Elis. J. C. 

Cwper lobe litut. from 24th Nov, 11132, v. W. F!- 
UolM-TtSi^U 

N.I. .Siipcrnum. Lieut. 11. Le Mesurier 
brought on cfiective si length of regt. from nili 
Nov. liJiJJ, V, W. Fraser dec. 

As.V.st. .'^uig. H. H.Goodeve, m.d., to nflirl.iti; 
as civil assist, surg, at C’hitl.agimg, during absence 
of Assist. Surg. 11. ( 'hapman. 

Assist. Surg. it. B. < 'uinlKTl.*uid to perform nu.' 
dical duties of civil statitm of Balasore, instead o‘’ 
Assist. Surg. Palsgrave, whose ai>}>. does not take 
place, iluring absence of Mr. Clcmisluw. 

.Acting En^, .1. C. Aklersoii to be ensign, in sue. 
toF. J. Bellow retired. 

The following cadets of artillery and infantry, 
who liave l)t;eu more tlian two years in India, »ie 
appointed acting 2d-liei«l. and ensigns to enable 
them lodrawallow.ancesaiithorizeil in suclica!?e liy 
Hon. the t'ourl of Directors: — ArliUcn/. W. H. 
Dclmnain. — lnfaiJr;f. P. G. St. (Jwrge, W. M 
Roberts, II. P. Budd, and Geo. Verner. 

Nov . — The following division 
and other orders confirmed: — Cavalry Cailet J. 
SUiples, at hi.sown ref|uest, to do duly willi liith 
L.C. at Kurnaul : ilate 2(>th Oct. — l.'aut. C. Fitz- 
gerald, (kith N.L, to t.ake charge of siiddiir Ui- 
zar at Cawnpore, coiisctjuent to absence, on duty, 
of Lieut. Ramsay; date 2d Nov. — Assist, isurg. 
E. Mitcbell to alibrd medical aid to left wing of 
6th N.I. at Juanporc; datc2'*th Oct. 

Nov. lb. — 'Phefollowing station onier confirmed : 
— A.siLst. yiirg. W. L. McGregor, m.d., to receive 
medical charge of 49th N.L, from .Surg. Murray 
proceeding on duty ; date Loodianah 2.6th Oct. 

Lieut. C. Wyudham, .16th, and H. D. Maitland, 
interp. and (|u. mast. 72d N.L, having been pro- 
nounced by college examiners to be fully <iualifi»l 
for duties of interpreter, exempted from future 
examination. 

Ens. J. llennessy, 60th N.I., and J. E. Verner, 
70th do., permitted to exchange corps. 

Nov. 12. — The following orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. C. Norgatc to act as adi. to 18th N.L, 
duTiiig Lieut. Anson’s absence, on leave; date :i0th 
Oct. — Lieut. J. F. Middleton, 32d N.I., to act as 
adj. to a detachment from R^pootanah field forc(‘ 
under command of Capt. li. Hawkes; date IsL 
Nov. 

Nov. 13.— The following division orders con- 
firmed :— Cavalry Cadet 11. G. C. Plowdeii to do 
duty with 6th L.C. at Cawnpore.— Infantry Cadet 
J. H. Fergustton to do duty, at his own request, 
with .1.1d N.L— Assist. Surg. J. Dalrymple to have 
medical charge of 48th N.I., v. Hartt proceeding 
on leave. 
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riM N.l. Liuut. D. Nisbett tt> be interp. ami qu. 
niaster. 

Surg. T. Drever, m.d., doing duty with 29th 
N.I., toaffonl medical aid tosquaiiron of 2d L.(!. 
employed on escort duty with govcrnor-gcneral« 
from 2d Nov, 

Nov, 14 — Acting Ena. S. R. Tickell, attached to 
.'list, to do duty, at hia own rc<iuest, with 34tli 
N.l. ; date of order 1st Nov. 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Master J. Awdry. AAth 
regt., exempted from furtlicr examiiiatinn in na- 
tive languages, having been declared by college 
i‘xaminers to 1 m! fully (lualificd to i>erlorin du- 
ties of an interpreter. 

Acting ('ornet E. I. Robinson, to do duty with 
loth L.ll. iit Kurnaul. 

Nmf. ir».— The following medical arrangements, 
aiithoriKed in lienares division orders of^2d, (ith, 
;m«l 7th Nov., ronflrmed : — Surg. J. Row, 7.‘kl 
N.l., to afford medical aid to gene'.'al and station 
staff at Secrolc ; Assist. .Surg. E. Mitchell to do 
duty willi 7:iil regt. under Surg. How s Assist. 
Surg. H. A. Rruce, M.n., to metlical charge of 24th 
N.l.; Assist. Surg. J. Greig to that of left wing 
74th N.L, and Assist. Surg. ‘G. Turnhull, of civil 
station of Juantnire, to afford medical aid to troops 
at that post. 

The billowing division orders confirmed: — As- 
sist. Surg. A. lleid, attached to horse artillery, 
to proceed and relieve Surg. T. Hrever, m.o. from 
medical charge of 2!)th N.l. ; d.ite lOlh Nov. — 
Assisi. Surg. A. Wilson, 3!ltli N.l., to afford me- 
dical aid to 1st tr. 1st brig, horse artillery, during 
its inarch to Meerut; date DthNov. 

(ith I 4 .C, Lieut. R. Aitkcn to be adj. v. Watt, 
proceetiiHl on furlough. 

Nuv. 17. — The following regimental onler con- 
firmed: — Elis. J. Macadam to act as adj. to .Tki 
N.I., during Lieut. Rremer's absence, on leave; 
dale 5th Nov. 


Unturned to dutjtt from Kurofie, — Sept. 17* Maj. 
S. Speck. 4th N.T. — Capt. J. A. Thompson, Eii- 
rop. regt. — liicul. W’m. Young, A'ith N.l. — Oct, 
2!l. (\'ipt. Jas. George, 191 h N.l.—Ideiit. M. T. 
While, ;f7th N.l. — Nov. 2(i. Licut.-(’ol. W. W, 
Davis, .'Id N.l. — C!apt. J. W. II. Turner, alHli 
N.l Assist. .Surg. R. 11. Cumberlaiul. 


lUllLOUGllS. 

To Sept. 17- Ens, Geo. (’rnlcksh.'ink, 

!)th N.l,, for health.— Idont. (!. W, H.iig, .>th N.I., 
for health.— Oct. 29. I.iiMit. Richard Il.iban, 4}lth 
N.I., for herilth. — Nov. 2d. Capt. Alex. McKlii- 
non, 42d N.I., on private affairs. — Acting Ens. 
GiH). Sharii, (ioiiig duty with ddth N.I., lor one 
year, on ditto.— Dec. .'f. Ens. J. N. 0’II,illor.an, 

i'Mh N.l , for health Surg. Homcc I layman 

Wilson, on private affairs.— Lieut. Godfrey (irceiie, 
4ttth N.L, for health. — Lieut. Wm. Freeth, .Wth 
N.L, on private affairs. 

To tVdm/.— Sept. 17. Capt. Edw. Garstin, corps 
»if engineers, for six mouths, for liealth. 

To New South IVulex. — Sent. l.'i. Surg. T. E. 
Detiipstor, ftir two yc.ars, for health. 

To Cope of CiotHt Hopfjt — Sept. 17- Capt. E. S. 
Hawkins. .'Ifltli N.L, for two years, for health. — 
Assist. Surg. 11. llousdeld, for two yc,ars, for 
health. 

To Isle of France Sept. 17. Maj. J. Scott, in- 

valid estab., for two years, for health (also to 
Cape of Good Hope). 

CftnceUed The furlough granted to Capt. A. 

T. Davies, .57th N.L, to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU in the River, 

Nov. 2fl. VictoHnet Lefort, from Havre do Grace. 
— Falcon, Ovenstoiie, from China and Slngo- 

1. ReeosMrjf, Wcllbank, from Lon- 
don.--2> Alcidei Quiward, from Havre de Grace. 
—4. ilsd Rover, Clifton, from l.'hinaand Siiiga- 
norOi— 7* Mereurut Holmes, from i:hiiiannd Sm- 
uapore, &c.— 11. Malcolm, Eyles, from London; 
and Baretto Junior, Laws, from London and 
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Madrns.~2I. Roxburgh Ca/ttle, Denney, from Lon- 
don. — 23. Boncoolen, Tullis, from London. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Nov. 27* Cornelia, Beard, for Baltimore. — 29. 
Sabina, Somes, for Macao; Belhavm, Crawford, 
for Mauritius ; and Alexut^er, Waugh, ftn: Lon- 
don.— 2ff. Elisabeth, Currie, for Isle of France.— 
29, Forth, Robinson, for I’enang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. — Dkc. 1. Resolution, Jellicoe, for 
Madras.— 6. Timor, Henry, for Boston (America). 


lUIlTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTIlS. 

Sept. 2. At Meerut, Mrs. E. P. Greenway, of a 
daughter. 

!>. At Kuniaiil, the lady of Capt. J. 11. Mat- 
th(‘\vs, paymaster of H.M. 31st Ftrnt, of a stwi. 

10. At Meerut, the lady of Dr. Ross, 4th L.C., 
of a daughter. 

— At Dapoulee, the lady of Lieut. C. Hunter, 
Idrh N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Uenares, Mrs. James Dorand, of a daugh- 
ter. 

11. At the Dhee, Buxar, the lady of Lieut. C. R. 
Gwatkin, I I.C. doth regt., of a daughter. 

I. 5. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Jenkins, of a daugh- 
ter. 

17* At Landnur, the lady of Lieut. W. Stuart 
Mcnteath, diUhN.I., of a daughter. 

— At Nauthporc, Mrs. W. II. Kerry, of a son. 

Iff. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. W. Maevi- 

tie, artillery, of a son (since dead). 

1!). At Sulkca, the lady of James Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a son. 

20. At Midiiaporc, the lady of D. J. Money, 
Esq., of the civil service, of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of Robert M. Bird, 
Es(]., of a son. 

21. At Intally, Mrs. W. Dickson, of a daughter. 

22. At Muttra, Mrs. D. W. Taylor, of a daugh- 
ter. 

25. At Mooficereali Factory, Purneah, the widow 
of the late Mr. J. 11. Lewis, of a son. 

2<;. At Chowringhec. the lady of J. Grant, Esq., 
presidency surgeon, of a son. 

— At UeerbluMnn, the lady of Assist. Surg. C. 
W. Fuller, of a daughter. 

27. At Calfufla, Mrs. B. Ash well, of a daughter. 

— At t’aliMiUa, Mrs. Jas. Bluett, of a son. 

— At Cuttack, the Uuly of Win, Taylor, Esq., 
of a Mill. 

— At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. W. C. C.arleton 
Jkith N.I., of ii daughter. 

— At Cali'utU, Mrs. J. Culloden, of a daugh- 
ter. 

3<). At Benart's, the lady of Judas Jefireya, Esq.* 
of Futtyghur, of twin daughters. 

— At t'awnporc, the lady of Lieut. Col. A, Ro- 
berts, of a sou. 

(prt. 1. At Jeetwarpore, TIrhoot, the lady of T. 
Sherman, Esip, of a daughter. 

— At Dum Dum, the lady of Assist. Surg. Dar- 
bor, of n son. 

2. At Chinsurah, the lady of IL T. W. Betts, 
F^s(}., of a liaughter. 

— At Calcutta, thu lady of C. Hogg, Esq.* of 
a ilaugliter. 

;t. At the residency, llydrahad, the lady of Major 
Gen. Sleigh, C.B., of a daughter. 

— At Delhi, Mrs. J. T. Thompson, of adaugh.- 
ter. 

G. At Muttra, the lady of Lieut. Col. Kennedy* 
.5th L.C., of a son. 

7. At Dinapore, the lady of lieut. G. P. Tho- 
mas, G4th regt., of a daugliter. 

— At Jubhulporo, the lady of Lieut. Edwards* 
10th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of R. A. Master, Esq.* 
7th L.C., of a son. 

— At Entail y, Mrs. James Ogilvie* of a daugh- 
ter. 

111. At Howrah, Mrs. .Ambrose, of a son and lielr. 

II. At Myhier, the lady of Lieut, and A^. .All- 
son, 10th ]>L1., of a daughter. 

12. At Berhamporc, the lady of Major J. W. 
Cleveland, 38th N.L, of a daughter. 

13. At Chirra Ponjic, the lady of J. Claxkc, 
garrison surg., Chunar, of a son. 
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Oct, 13. At Meerut^ the laily of Capt. J. L. Pratt, 

11.M. 26th regU, of a son. 

14. At Allahabad, Mrs. C. Ilardlngham. of n son. 
16. At Sabathoo, in the Himalaya, the wife of 
Lieut. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, judge adv. goi.. 
Of a daughter. 

16. At Nusseerahad, the lady of Capt. J. Jervis, 
5th N.I., of a daughter. . ^ ^ 

At Calcutta, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. _ 

— At Banda, the lady of J. Row, Esq., of a 

dajjg, 

At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Maddock, 
commanding tne loth N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. James Witchlow, of a 

dAUfllitcre 

19. At Calaitta, Mrs. J. A. Guest, of a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. A. Sealy, of a daugh- 


At Calcutta, Mrs. G. Eaglcstonc, of a 
daughter. . ^ 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Cook, of a son. 

23. At Calcutta, the lady of H. H. Wilson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Crouch, of a daughter. 

26. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. K. A. 
Thomas, 4(ith regt., of a son. 

— At Chowriiighee, the lady of W. Bedell, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

27. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. MacOheer, 
H.M. 31st regt., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of the late C. F. Hun- 
ter, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Intally, the lady of the Rev. Wm. Robin- 
sou, of a son. 

28. At the Old Church Parsonage, the Lady of 
the Rev. 11. B. Boyes, of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of G. R. B. Bemey, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. C. Breen, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At the residenev, Hyderabad, the lady of 
Capt. J. A. Moore, of a son. 

29. In Chowringhce, the lady of J. Innes, Esq., 
sf.D., of a daughter. 

— At Barra^pore, the lady of Capt. J. S. Win- 
field, of adanghter. 

At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. H. Wise- 
ham, of a son. 

31. At Burdwan, the lady of H. Millctt, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

■ — At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. T. T. Har- 
rington, of a daughter, still-bom. 

Noo. 1. At Dclli-vue, Mussooree, the laily of 
Major R. E. Chambers. 9th L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Ghowhattee, Lower .Assam, the lady of 
Lieut. J. A. Wood, 25th N.I., of a son. 

2. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. E. Spry, 24th 
regt., of a son. 

3. At Kishnaghur, the lady of T. G. Vibart, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

4. At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut.-Col. W. 
Dunlop, 49th N.I., of a daughter. 

5. At Seramporc, the lady of James Bell, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of W. T. Dawes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Baker, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. W. Sinclair, of 
a daughter.' 

8. At Agra, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Orown- 
rlgg, H.M. 13th L.inf., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Cooke, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. F. .Swaine, of a son. 

9. At Chowringhee, the lady of G. Byron, Esq., 
of a son and hdr. 


— At Meerut, Mrs. H. Healy, of a daughter. 

11. At AlllpoFe, the latly of Capt A. F. Rich- 
mond, of a daughter. 

» At Midnaporc, the lady of Ens. E. Blenkin- 
sop, 34th regt, of a son. 

12. At Bareilly, the lady of Brigadier Fagan, 
C.U., commanding the troops in llohilcund, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Eglinton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At ilansi, the lady of R. Brown, Esq., surtf., 
8th N.I., of a daughter. 

15. At Berhampore, the lady of A. Lang, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 


Nov. 15. At Mldiiapore, the lady of Angus Mac 
Lcod, Esq., of a son. ^ „ 

16. At lierhampore, the lady of Robert Bell, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Mhow, the lady of Capt W. Martin, 57th 
N.I., of a stlll-hom daughter. 

17. At Dacca, the lady of A. C. Barwell, Esq., 
of the civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Garden Reach, the lady of R. Bird, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Alexander Horshurgh, of 
a daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. John George, of a daugh- 

ter. ^ 

19. At Agra, the lady of James Paterson, Esq., 
M.D., surg., H.M. 13th L.I., of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Gill, of a son. 

22. At Hissar, the lady of t:apt J. D. Parsons, 
of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Rev. J. C. Proby, 
chaplain, of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Cockbum, of a son. 

— At Calnitia, the wife of Mr. J. A. Ryper, 
Gurranhatta Dispensary, of still-bom twin girls. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of W. T. Beeby, Esq., 

of a tlauchtcr. ^ , 

— At Bandcl, Mrs. P. Irvine, of a daughter. 

27. At Allahabad, the lady of Robert Barlow, 
Esq., senior, civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Renares. the lafly of G. Main waring. Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. J. D. 
Nash, .T.1d N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Russell, of a son. 

29. At Harrington Street, Chowringhee, the 
lady of R. O’Dowda, Esq., of a daughter. 

Dtc. 1. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. N. A. 
Parker, 5Uth N.L, of .a daughter. 

— z\t Calcutta, Mrs. Henry Smith, of a daugh- 
ter. 

2. At Furreedpore, the lady of W. T. Burt, 
Esq., civil assist, surgeon, of twin daughters. 

3. At Calcutta, Mm. James Reid, of a son. 

iMtfli/, At Delhi, the lady of Capt. R. R. 

Hughes, of a daughter. 

— At Secrora, Oude, the lady of Major John 
Tulloch, 43d regt., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept, 4. At Cawnpore, Mr. F. Fantom, to Miss 
Susan Cciilia Mills. 

22. At ('alcutta, Mr. Robert Harvey, to Mrs. 
Isabella Brodie. 

Oct. 3. At Berhampore, Lieut. C. H. Cobbe, 
noth regt. N.L, to Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Dennis, of ll.M. 49th regt. 

2.5. At Allahabad, John Dunsmore, Esq., civil 
service, to Steuart Amelia, only daughter of A. 
J. Colvin, Esq. 

30. At .Serampore, Charles Guthrie, Esq., to 
Mrs. Eliza GrifHth. 

Nov. 2. At Katullee, John B. Crawford, Esq., to 
Mary Ann, daughter of George Boyd, Esq., of 
that place. 

5. At Futtchghur, Mr. Thomas Lambert, sta- 
tion school-master, to Mrs. Sarah Bickers. 

13. At Cawnpore, W. J. E. Boys, Esq., fith 
L.C., to Sophia Mary, third daughter of Major 
Halfhidc, H.M. 44th regt. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Hughes, to Miss 
Sarah Sweeting. 

27* At Calcutta, Mr. G. H. Huttmann, to Mary, 
widow of the late CapL E. E. Isaac, 6^ Bengal 
N.J. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. C. C. Stone, musician, to 
Mrs. Johanna Josepha Forrester. 

Dec. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. W. H. Jones, mer- 
chant, Dinaporc, to Miss Agnes Jones. 


DEATHS. 

SmL 20. At Calcutta, Mrs. L. French, wife of 
the late Mr. J. J. French, aged 21. 

22, At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Chodron, of the 
missionkiY society, aged 36. 

— At C^alcutta, Mrs. Phoebe Spencer, aged 35. 

— . At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Tejiper, aged 76. 

23. At Cawnimre, Capt. A. A. McConchy, of 

H.M. 16th Lancers. ^ 

Ocf, 4. At Cawnpore, Mr. Etienne Gervain, (of 
the late dim of Gervain and Co.;, aged 51. 
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7. At Cliiiwui'ah, of cholera, Quarter<Mait^ 
William Rown, of H.M. IGth Foot. 

12. At Futtyghur, Mr. Patrick Reed. 

14. At Dacca, Brigadier J. Burnett, C.B. 

22. At (Calcutta, Mr. G. Raglestone, aged 4H. 

2<‘l. At Chanticniagore, Mr. J, H. Drugeon. 

24. At ChancUrmagorc, Felicita, eldest daughter 
of A. Le Franc, Rsri. 

— At I'alcutta, Mr. W. C. Rymer, aged 2(1. 

25. At Benares, Anna, wife of the Rev. A. llam> 
motui, (iistrict chapiain, in her 27th year. 

— At Calcutta, Susan, wife of Mr. E. Goodall, 
aged :)((. 

20. At Saharunporc, II. Graham, Esq., civil 
service. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. T. T. Huron, aged 2.'». 

— AtC'alciitta, Mrs. Agnes Green, aged 3(t. 

"Nov. 1. At Gaidghaut Factory, Jessore, G. 

Barcaiztegui, Esq., agetl 31. ^ 

— At (l^howriijgliee, Mrs. Primrose Levesque,' 
aged ({5. 

5. At Chandernngorc, Auguste Maria Chappatte, 
formerly a magistrate, bom at P.'iris, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs Maria Williams. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. E. M. H.imilton. 

10. At Gowahalty, I.icMit. W'. Eraser, Cist regt. 
N.I., otliciating junior assistant to the agent to 
the governor general on the iiortli-east frontier. 

12. At Chandernagoi'c, Miuianie l)a\id Renau- 
diii. 

10. At Calcutta, G. Gregory. Esq., aged 42. 

20. At Hyderabad, of cholera, Joyce, wife of 
Lieut. Jas. Kerr, of the M. E. regt. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Cildeon Henry Kcymer, 
petKsioner, H.(’. marine, aged .‘10. 

— At Seramporc, Mr. Jacob Alexander, aged 

120 . 

23. At Berhamporc, Mary, wife of Mr. Charles 
7'own.send. 

2.'i. At Calaitta, Mrs. Mary Seabrook, aged 40. 

27. At Calcutta, Maha-llaja Hurinath Roy, 
Iluhador, aged 31. The deceased was grandson of 
the cclebratc<l Kantoo Baboo, the Dewan of 
W'arren Hastings* 

— At (Jalculta, Mr. Orlando Manley, midship- 
man of the l^utuion, aged IB. 

23. On board his boat, off H<ioghly, T. S. 
Haines, Esq., of Kishnaghur, aged ,33. 

Dix. .3. On board the pilot brig offSau- 
gor, Mr, George Pritchard, many years printer 
and publisher of the John Hull newspaper. He 
was buried at Edinonstone's Island. 

— Gertrude, widow of the late Mr. John Law- 
son, aged 4(1. 

Isutely. On board the General Pulmert Lieut. 

T. Panton. 51 st regt. N.I. 

— At Maldu, Mr. Robert Parkinson. 


GOVEHNMKNT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HORSE allowance. 

Fort St. Geor^Cf No'', 6, 183ii. — Witli re- 
ference to a recent coiiiinunicniioii from the 
Supreme Government, the Right 
nourable the Governor in Council is pleas- 
ed to permit the iinilerinentioncd staiFolii- 
cers to draw an alloivaiice for two horses 
from the 1st instant, viz. 

Adjutant general of the army ; deputy 
adjutant general of the army ; assistant ad- 
jutant general of the army ; rlcpiity assis- 
tant adjutant general of the army ; assis- 
tant adjutant general of divisions and field 
forces ; deputies assistant iidjulaiit general 
of divisions ; aid-de-camp to the Gover- 
nor; aid-de-camp to the Commander in- 
chief; interpreter (Persian) to the Com- 
niander-in-chief ; majors of brigade ; mi- 
litary secretary to the Governor ; military 
secretary to the Commander-in-chief; quar- 
^h'u/.Jo/g’.N.S. VoL. 1 1 .No.'ll. 
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ter-master general of the army; deputy 
quarter-master general of the army ; assis- 
tant quarter-master general of the army ; 
deputy assistant quarter-master general of 
the army ; assistants quarter-master gene- 
ral of divisions and field forces ; deputies 
assistant quarter- master general of divi- 
sions ; town major. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

The destination of his ]\lajcsty*s 45th 
Regijnent has hceii changed from Bellary 
to Masnlipatam ; and the left wing of the 
Madras European regiment has been or- 
dered to march from Musulipatam to Se- 
cunderabad, 

The cavalry movements directed by a 
G.O. of Government of the 9th Oct. 
have been suspended until further orders. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

The under-mentioned civil serv.'ints attained the 
rank of senior merchant and junior merchant res- 
pectively, on the dates set opposite their names 
W. Lavic. senior merchant, 13th Sept. 1B32. — 
W\ A. Neave, senior ditto, 21sl Oct. 1832. — W'. 
Douglas, junior ditto, Bth Oct. 1332. 

The under-mentioned gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted as writers on this establishment :~-C. H. 
Woodgate, Esq., from Kith Oct. 1(>.32. — O. P. 
Dumergue, Esq., from 24th Oct. 1832. 


MI LIT A 11 Y A PPOI NTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ^c. 

Fort St. Gcorfce, Mu*. 2, 1(132.— Maj. H. W. 
Iltxiges, 34th L.i., to be a member of general 
prize committee at presidency. 

Lieut. .John Curre, Hth N.I., having returned 
from England without usual certificate from India- 
House, re-admitted on istab. fr(an24tli Oct. 1832, 
subject to confirinalion of Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

Mr. P. M. Benzn, m.o., admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and piiniitLcd to cuter on general 
duties of army. 

Head-Quarterx, Nnv.2, 1332. — The fni’owing re- 
movals ordertnl in Artillery : — .-Vcling 2d-L»eut8. J, 
G. Balmain, from ;xl to 2d bat., and G. M. Leth- 
bridge, from 2d to 1st ditto. 

lieturned to dtiti/,frnm Europe. — Nov. 2. Lieut. 
Col. John Bell, nth N.I.— Maj. H. W. Hodges, 
.34th L.I.— Capt. P. P. Hodge, 1st N.I — Lieut. 
John Bower, 28th N.I. — IJeut. (.’olin Mackenzie, 
48th N.I. — Capt. G. A. Underwood, engineers. — 
1st Lieut. A. F. ' akes, artillery. — Mai. Christ. 
Lethbiidgo, 22d N.I.— Lieut. W. H- Clifford, Ist 
L.C. 


FURLOUnilS. 

To Emjymwj.— N ov. 2. Lieut. H. S. Kennedy, 19th 
N.I., for health.— 8. Assist. Surg. G.M. .Scott, fur 
healtli. — 9. Lieut. D. Archer, 20th N.I., for 
health. 

To Sea, — Nov. 2. Ens. J. E. Lacon, 4th N.I., 
till 1st April ia'l3, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Anrivnh. 

Non. 22. Mountstunrt F.lphinittone, Elliott, from 
Loudon and Cape; and ll-M. sloop Harrier, Vas- 
sal, from a ctuizv.— Alfred, Tapley, from London ; 
and Red Rover, Chrystie, from New South Wales. 

Departures* 

Nov. 5. John, Lowe, for London.— 7* Baretto 
Junior, Laws, for Calcutta.— 11. Southteorth, 

(»•;) 
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CoomtWf for London.— D m. 29. MounUtuart Ei* 
pMnHtms, EUiottf for Cape and London. 


BIRTHS AND DEATH. 

BIRTHS. 

OcA 9. At Madras, the lady of P. Grant, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. _ ^ 

24. At Trichinopoly, the lady of CapC. Byng, 
6th L.C., of a son. ... - - 

28. At Baulgah, near Chfcacole, the lady of Ens. 
and Qu. Master John Merritt, 4th N.I.. of a son. 

Nov, 2. At Yelwall, near Mysore, Mrs. Van 
Ingen, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

Oct, 25. At Madras, Mrs. Eagan, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Eagan. 


A letter dated the 11th April 1832, con- 
veying the orders of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, respecting the salaries and 
allotvances to be granted to assistant com- 
inissaries-general at this presidency : 

** We direct that on receipt of this dis- 
patch the salaries of the different classes 
of assistants in the commissariat be fixe<l 
as follows:— 

Rs. per month. 


1st class snlary 709 

2d do. do 356 

Sd do. do 181 


together with the full (instead of the half) 
batta, the pay, gratuity and tentage uf 
Iheir regimental rank.** 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ADTANCES TO OFFICERS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF QUARTERS. 

Romhay Castle, Sept, 25, 1 832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to rescind tlic G.O*s. published 
under dates the 19th Sept. 1829, and 22d 
April 1830, respecting the grant of ad- 
vances to officers, for the erection of quar- 
ters. 

STUDY OF THE ORIRNTAt. LANGUAGES. 

Rombay Castle , Oct. 20, 1 832. — Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish, for general information, 
the following extract of a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 8th 
Feb. 1832, and to announce that, in obe. 
dicnce thereto, the G.O. dated the 23d 
Dec. 1829, will stand rescinded from the 
31st Dec. next : 

[Letter dateil .3d Nov. 1830.-16. Report the ex- 
tension to the military, medical, and marine ser- 
vices of the rule established In 1820, granting a 
reward of Rs. 800 for each language to any junior 
civil servant who should pass an examination in 
two dr more of the following languages, viz. Ara- 
Mc, Persian, Sanscrit, Mafiratta, or Guserattee, 
and who should on examination exhibit superior 
proAciency.] 

21. ** The extension of the grant des- 
cribed in this paragraph, of the military, 
medical, and marine services, is at va- 
riance with the orders conveyed to you in 
our public letter, dated 2 let Sept. 1825, 
paragraph 10, we tlierefore direct its im- 
mediate discontinuance. A similar appli- 
cation was made to us by the Madras Go- 
vernment in 1829, with which wc did not 
tliink it proper to conr^ly.*' 

SALARIES AND ALLOW'ANCES TO ASSISTANT 
COMMISSARIES GENERAL. 

Rombay Castle, Nov, 26, 1832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish, for general information, 
the following extract from para. 1 2th of 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. T. BELL. 

Head- Quarter Si Bomhay, Oct, 8, 1832. 
—At a general court-martial assembled at 
Bombay, on the 12th Sept. 1832, and of 
which Colonel J. Salter, of the 5th regt. 
N.T., is president, Capt. Thomas Bell, of 
the 9th regt. N.I., was tried on the follow- 
ing charge : 

I charge Capt. Thomas Bell, of the. 
9th regt. Bombay N.I., with highly scan- 
dalous and disgraceful conduct, unbecom- 
ing the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, In the following instances : 

** 1st Instance. In having, at Mahi, on 
the 22d Nov. 1831, conducted himself in 
a most disrespectful and oiTensive manner 
towards me, his superior officer. 

2d Instance. In having, when an 
explanation of the said conduct wras re- 
quired, consented, under certain circum- 
stances, to address a full apology tome for 
it, in writing, under date the 24th Nov. 
1831. 

** 3d Instance. In having addressed to 
me a highly offensive and insulting letter, 
dated the 27th Nov. 1831, in which he 
falsely attributes to me expressions which I 
never used, and at the same time endeavours, 
by false and unfounded assertions, to can- 
cel the abovementioned apology, and to 
deny the circumstances under which it w'as 
given. 

(Signed) “ J. Moore, Lieut. Col. 

Major, H.M.*s 54th regt.** 

Bombay, 20th Sept. 1832.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Revised Finding and Sentence, — The 
court having maturely weighed and consi- 
dered all that has been adduced in support 
of the prosecution, as well as what has 
been brought forward on the defence, arc 
of opinion that the prisoner, Captain T. 
Bell, of the 9th regt. N.J., is nut guilty 
of the first instance of the charge which 
has been preferred against him, and they 
do therefore acquit him of the same. 

But that he is guilty of all and every 
part of the second and third instances of 
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the said charge ; and consequently, that he 
is guilty of liighly disgraceful, but not 
scandalous, conduct, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above specified, in 
breach of the Articles of War, in such case 
made and provided, do therefore adjudge 
him, tlie said Capt. T. Bell, to be dis- 
missed from the Hon. Company's service. 
(Signed) J. Salter, 

Colonel and President. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Colin IIalkett, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com.-in-chief. 

The court having thus performed a most 
painful duty, in awarding a punishment 
proportionate to the culpability of which it 
has found the prisoner guilty, respectfully 
beg leave to recommend the case of Capt. 
Bell to the favourable consideration of his 
Kxc. the Coinmander-in -chief, on account 
of the various extenuating circumstances 
that have appeared in the course of this 
trial, and particularly on account of its 
fully appearing that his conduct on this 
occasion has proceeded from erroneous 
impressions and information. 

(Signed) J. Salter, 

Colonel and President. 
Remarks by his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

In consideration of the recommenda- 
tion of the court, and of the president, 
Colonel Salter, as well as of some cir- 
cumstances of the case, the Comrnander- 
in.cliicf remits the sentence. 

II is Excellency, however, cai\not con- 
cur with the court in their finding upon 
the first instance of the charge. A subal- 
tern officer wfio undertakes, upon the part 
of an assistant-surgeon, to seek explana- 
tion from a lieutcnaiU-coloiiel, assumes a 
delicate task, which calls at least for coiir- 
tesy and prudence. It appears to have 
escaped the court, that by acquitting Capt. 
Bell of the first instance of the charge, they 
have virtually condemned him, as, if he 
was not di.srespcctful to Lic-ut. Colonel 
Moore, for what did he apologize to that 
officer? But here the Cuminander-tn- 
chief acquits him. Lieutenant (now Cap- 
tain) Bell's mode of addressing the licute- 
iianUcolonel was, by his own admission, 
abrupt and rude, at the same time that it 
defeated the intentions of the friend whose 
cause he had undertaken, and an apology 
on his part was therefore requisite. 

It may, in some cases, be held as an 
excuse, that an officer has acted under the 
impulse of erroneous impression, but this 
can never warrant the attempt to give a 
new colour to a past transaction, or a dif- 
ibrent interpretation to words deliberately 
written or uttered than they usually bear, 
and were evidently at the time intended to 
convey. His Excellency, therefore, could 
not consider that Capt. Bell’s conduct in 
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the third instance of the charge admitted 
of any extenuation, but for the belief that 
he was misguided and perplexed, and did 
not deliberately mean to contradict what 
he had before deliberately written. 

That self-possession, and manly and 
courteous bearing, which should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of military 
men, is never more called for than when an 
officer is placed at a distance from Ids own 
corps, amid the officers of a separate force, 
whether of the same or a foreign service, a 
deeper feeling of what is due to the body 
to which he belongs, as well as of what is 
due to himsulf, should produce increased 
circumspection of conduct. Capt. Bell 
hits afforded an instance of the direct re- 
verse : the short period of his sojourn in 
the neighbouring presidency has been 
marked by three general courts-martial, in 
which he has borne a prominent and unfor- 
tunate part, and he has betrayed a want of 
judgment, self-possession, and soldier-like 
feeling of his own relative position towards 
the lieiitenant-colonel, which cannot fail 
to K^vc a most unfavourable impression 
towards him upon the mind of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Capt. Beil must recollect that he has 
now exhausted the full measure of his 
Excellency’s leniency, and tliat it much 
behoves him to justify, by his future con- 
duct, the pardon wliicli retains him in the 
ranks of the service. 

By denying in bis note of the 27th Nov. 
18:31, that his very plain note of the 24tli 
of the same month was intended as an 
apology, Capt. Bell threw upon Lieut. Col. 
Moore the imputation of having passed 
over an occurrence which had actually in- 
duced the lieutenant-colonel to waive his 
rank, and require a private explanation. 
Capt. Bell himself thus obliged the lieute- 
nant-colonel to prefer charges against him, 
and his Excellency feels it incumbent 
upon him to express his regret, that an 
officer of high rank, and long and honour- 
able service, should have been exposed to 
conduct so offensive on the part of a young 
officer of this army. Had the lieutenant- 
colonel been aware, when iMr. Bell ad- 
dressed him at Muhi, that he was an officer, 
lie might very properly, and to the advan- 
tage of all parties, have placed him under 
immediate arrest. 

It will be satisfactory to the officers of 
liis Majesty's 54th regiment to know, tliat 
the erroneous report which has led to this 
trial did not originate with any of their own 
body. The Coinmander-in-chief trusts 
that the remarks which he has thought it 
his duty to make upon this court-martial 
will not be without their use, as well in 
acc|uainting the army at large with his 
Excellvney's views as to what is expected 
from an officer, as in impressing upon the 
inexperienced the danger and discredit of 
repeating, and still more of repeating 
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carelessly or incorrectly in one society 
what may have passed in another. It is 
open to every gentleman to acquaint his 
friend with what he has heard to Ids disad- 
vantage, hut he should first apprize the 
paity from whom he has, or fancies that he 
has heard it, of such intention on his part. 
Timely explanation ndglittlnis ensue, and 
many private quarrels and discreditable 
trials would be avoided by the due obser- 
vance of this simple and undeniable 
maxim. 

Capt. Bell is to be released from arrest, 
and ordered to rejoin his regiuieiit forth- 
w'ith. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jitdiciai Department. 

Nov, 12. Mr. Edward Chamler, to assume charge 
of adawlut at Ruto^herry, until further orders, 
upon return of Mr. Bell to Tanna. 

Territorial Department, 

Orf. 20. Mr. H. E. (hildsmld, to bo assistant to 
principal collector in ('onenn. 

Mr. T. Ogilvie, to he assistant to collector of 
Ahmednuggur. 

Nov. 15. Mr. J. N. Rose, to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Porma. 

Mr. T. C. Laughnan, to be assistant to principal 
collector in Conran. 

General Department, 

Dee, 12. A. N. Shaw, Esc}., Co be slierifT of 
Bombay for ensuing year. 

Furtouf^e.— Oct. 2. Messrs. J. l*yne, P. Stew- 
art, J. W. Langford, and C. Sims, to Europe. 
Nov. 8, Air. II. G. Rarnott, to Europe, for health. 
—14. Air. W. Courtney, to Europe, for health. 


M 1 LIT A 11 Y A P PO I NT AJ E N TS, 
PUO^rOTlONS, &e. 

Jiomhat/ CoJttlet Sept. 25, IfVJ?.— Capt. R. B. Fitz- 
eihbon, 1.0th Madras L.C.. to be aid? de-camp to 
Right Hon. the Governor, from 1st Sept., v. Capt. 
the lion. O. Upton, 11. M. 62d regt. 

Lieut. J. Pope, 17th N.I., to act as interpreter 
to horse brigade, until further orders. 

VJth N.l. IJeut. A. F. .lohnson to he capt. v. 
Luyken dec.; date 8th Sept, 1852.— Supemum. 
Lieut. W. J. B. Knipc admitted on effective 
•trength, from 8th Sept. 18:12, v. Johnson prom. 

Lieut. T. W. Hickes, horse brigade, to Cake 
charge of executive engineer’s deparDnent at 
Deesa, during absence of I dcut. Harris, on leave; 
dale of station order 4th Sept. 

Sept, 2^. -^Cantonment StajF. Lieut. A. Urqu- 
hart, 2d L.C., junior brigade maior at present 
upon establishment, to Ix; line adjutant at Dapoo- 
lee, conscciuent upon southern Concan ceasing to 
be Included among number of brigade commands 
of second class. 

Sept. 28.— The follovAng temporary arrange- 
ments conffrmed Lieut. P. (!hristall, 8lh N.I., 
to act as adj. to tfiat regt., from 15th Sept., during 
absence of Lieut. Morse, on leave— Lieut. C. If. 
Brown, 3d N.L, to act as qu, mas’, and interp. to 
that regt., during absence of Lieut. Liddell, on 
sick cert. 

Ocf. .3.— The fuUowinjii temporary arrangement 
confirmed Capt. J. Worthy, 18th N.L, to as- 
sume command of troops in Caiitleish, as senior 
officer in that district, from 22d Aug. to .3(i Sept. 

Assist. Surg. J. McLennan, to lie rivi' surgeon 
at presidency, and surgeon to Native (General Hos- 
pital, from date of Surg. Kane’s embaikaiioii fur 
Europe. 

Ocf. 4 — Ens. Richard Jeffery, having been res- 
tored to eftbetive strength of army, to rank next 
lielow junior Ens. J. Wriglit, 8th N.I., and to 
be posted to a regC., in sue. to first vscancy that 
may occur. 


Lieut. C. J. Conyngham, 1st L.C., a cadet of 
season J815, to be capt. by brevet, from 29th 
Sept. 1832- 

Oct, (w — Supornuin. Lieut. C. II. Boyd, regt. of 
artillery, admitteil on cfTectivo strength, from 
13th May 1832, v. Tarleton dec. 

Oct, Iff.— i:adet of Engineers Wm. Graham ad- 
mitted oiiestab., and prom. tt> 2d-licut. 

Mrasrs. D. Grierson, m.d., and Win. Parsons ad- 
mit; eil on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Oet.l’i. — Assist. Surg. IJcwon to have charge of 
quarariiine duties at Maiidavee in Uutch, and 
Assist. Surg. Lyons to act for Asisist. ^urg. Dctacon 
ill that province. 

Oct. HI The following te mporary arrangements 

confirmed: — Capt. A. Leigli’on, 21st N.L, to 
act as bvigiidc m ^jor and superintendent of bazars 
at Deesa, during alienee of Lieut. Wilson on 
service. — Ciipt. 11. Lyons, 2.‘M N.L, to act as in- 
Icrp. to that regt., from ‘J/th Sept., during absenco 
of Lieut. C. II. Brown. — Lieut. K. W. C. Parry, 
21st N.l., and Cornet P. G. D.allas, former to act 
os interp., and latter as qu. mast, to 2d regt. L C., 
during absence of J.ieut. Ottley to presidency, on 
sick cert.— Assist. Surg. .Scott, deputy medical 
storekeeper, to assume medical charge of 'tatfof 
nonheni division of army, from date of ileparture 
of Surg. luglis, to presiileucy on leave. — Assist. 
.Surg. R. Brow’n. 21st N.L, in medical charge of 
staff at Deesa, to accompany force proceetliiig on 
service, in same situation. 

In/iintrp. Sen. Maj. E. M. W’ood to lie lieut. 
col., v. Stanley dec. ; ilalc 7th Oct. 18;i2. 

Wh W.I. Cajrt. T. I.elghton to he major, and 
Lieut. C. S. Stewart to be capt., in sue. to VV(xm 1 
prom. 7th Oct. 1832.— Siiperimm. Lieut. C. A. 
Guerin to Ik* a'liuitt''tl f)n effective* strength from 
7fh Oct. 18.32, V. Sl( wart prom. 

The following teinpf>mry armngement con- 
ffrined : — Lieut. J. E. G. Morris, 24th N.L, to act 
asudj. to that regt., during alwnco of Lieut. V.iU- 
lant, on sick ceriificate. 

Orf, l‘».— The foIUtwing temporary arrangements 
confirmed Lkut. W . W ade, riglu wing Europ. 
regt., to beading ad^j. of detail of 21st N.L, left 
at Decs.! and outposts on the Tliinn, consisting of 
upwards of .380 nnk. .'ind file, from LMh Oct. — 
Assist. Surg. A. Arnotl, horse attillery, to take 
medical cliarge of staff at Dt*esa, on departure of 
Assist. Surg. 11. Brown from station, with field 
force. 

Assisi. Surg. D. Grierson, M.r>., placed at dispo- 
sal of siqierintendenit of Indian navy, for ])urposc 
of relieving Assist. Surg. Greame, of Madras 
estab., frijin duty, in that branch of service. 

Ocf. 28.— The followin'? tem|>ornry arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. C. R. Rowan, and 2d-l.ieut. 
T. Gaisford, regt. of artillery, former to act as qu. 
mast., and latter as interp. to golundauze bat., 
during absence of Jdeut. CU'ailier on duty. 

Oct. 24.— Maj. C. D. James, assist, coin, gen., to 
be a deputy in that department, on same salary as 
a first assistant. 

Oct. 28. — Kurop. Regt. (right wing). Lieut. R. 
Alignaii to be capL, v. Stalker retired ; date 17th 
April U132. — Supernum. Lieut. II. J. W'ondward 
admitted on effective strength from same date, v. 
Align an prom. 

24fA N.J. Lieut. T. Briggs (dec.) to be capt., v. 
AVaitc retired ; d.ate 2(ith Feb. 18.18.— Lieut. C. S. 
Geddes (invalided) admitted on effective strength, 
from same date, v. Briggs prom.— Lieut. J. E. G. 
Morris to be capt., v. Unggs dec., datepth March 
1838.— Lieut. F. N. Vaillant atlmitted on effective 
strength, from same date, v. Morris prom.— Ens. 
W. G. Duncan to be lieut., v. Geddes Invalided ; 
date 30th July 1831. 

Oct. 20.— (if A N.l. Lieut. W. Thatcher to be 
adj., V. Farquhar proceeding to Europe; date 18th . 
Oct. ia32. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm* 
cd : — Brev. Capt. W. Williams, 1-1. M. 48th regt., 
to act as interp. to that regt., during absence of 
Lieut. Powell. — Ens. II. Lavic, 1.3th N.L, to act 
as n.iym.astcr of pensioners in .Southern Konkun, 
during absence of Lieut. Sciiven. 

Ocf. 38.— The following temporary arrangement 
confirmed: — Lieut. J. Brodhurst, Europ. regt., to 
act AS interp. to details at Deesa, consisting m up- 
wards of 600 men, from 13th Oct. 

Nov. '2.— Ineut. A. Urquhart, line adj. at D.i- 
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E leoito be allowed designation of a brigade ina- 
bui without any increase to his emolument as 
! adjutant. 

H.Af. \th L. Draffs. Lieut. E. Scott to be interp. 
in Mahratta language; date llith Oct. 1U32. 

Nov. 7.— Assist. Surg. Oamcron, flth N.I., to 
erform duties of civil surgeon at Ahmednuggur, 
urlng absence of Assist. .Surg. Ornliain. 

Now. H.— .Supc?rnuin. Lieut. F. II. Brown, 23<i 
N.I.* admitted on eirective strength from 8th Oct. 
1832, V. C. II. Browne dec. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed: — Major A. .Seymour, 2nih N.I., to assmne 
command of troops at Ilursole from 14th to I'.ith 
Oct., and Lieut, ('ol. W. (iordon, Ifjth N.I. from 
2(ith Oct. until arrival of Col. Willis, who stands 
app. to command. — Lieut. F. Crista! , iirh IV.I., to 
act as fort adj. at Ahinednuggiir front «late of de- 
Itarturc of Lieut. Rawlinson, to presidency, on 
sick cert. 

14tA N.T. Ens. R. D. .Stuart to be adj., t. Stuart 
prom. : date 7th Oct. 18:12. 

Cadet of Engineers F. Brougham admitted to 
service, and app. to 2d-liGut. 

Nor. 9. — Lieut. K. P. Dc 1* I lestc, lately at (ached 
to Scinde irissinn, to prnccfvl to presidency on 
duty, and to remain until further orders. 

Niw. 15. — 24rA N.I. Lieut. !<'. D (track to be adj., 
V. Vaillaiit dec. ; date 7th Nov. 18.32. 

Nov. l(i.— Lieut, (.’ol. S. Whitehill, 3tl N.I., at 
his own request, tr.insfeTrcd to invalid estab., from 
Lst Nov. 

Nor. 17.— CapU II. C. Teasdale, 25th N.I., to 
relieve Lieut. I). M. Sc ibie, appointed .Id-assist. 
cimimissa: y getier.'d, from command of troops at 
Veerpoor ; (late of order 2d Nov. 

Tile fijllowing temporary arrangement confirm- 
ed: — Lieut, (f. O. Reeves. 3d L.C., to act as lino 
adj. at liajeote, during absence of i.icut. Ander- 
son on k-ave. 

Now. 21. — Assist. Surg. Hay, Madras estab., 
having vacated aituatioji of civil surgeon at Dhar- 
war. Assist. Surg. John .Scotl. to suetctd him, and 
Assist. .Surg. A. Montgomery to .act for Jiim in si- 
tuation, drawing full allowances until relieved by 
Mr. .Scott. 

Now. 22. — Sen. Assist. Surg. David Shaw, m.d., 
to be surgeon, v. (Jordon doc. ; dale 5iU May 1U32. 

Rt'fft. of Artillery. 2d-Licut. J. B. Woosnam to 
be interp. in lIJndoostanee language to horse 
brigade, v. Gaisford; date 15th Oct. 1({.'{2. — 
Lieut. II. Sutton to be adj. to the 1st bat., v. Stan- 
ton proceeding to Europe ; date l.’>th Nov. 1832. 

Now. 24. — Lieut. A. Urquhart, 2d 1..C., line adj. 
at Dapoolie, to lie brigade major to forces, v. x\lt- 
chison proceeding to Europe. 

Refft. of Kuronenn Infantry. Lieut. L. M. 
McIntyre to be adj., v. Elder resigned ; dale 15th 
Nov. 1832. 

Cavalry. Sen. Major R. Thomas to lie lieut. col., 
V. Whitehill transf. to Invalid estab. ; date 2d Nov. 
1832. 

1st L.C. Cant. R. Dawson to be major, and 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) C. J. Conynghain tobccapt.. 
Ill sue. to Thomas prom. : date 2d Nov. 1832. — Su- 
pcriiiim. Lieut. J. Penny admitted on efiective 
strength, from 2d Nov. 18:12, v. Coiiyngliam prom. 

Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, 3d N.L, having been ap- 
pointcil assistant to resident at Hydraliad, directed 
to place himself under the resident, J.icut. Col. 
Stewart, accordingly. 

Now. 27. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed : — Lieut. (’. O. (1. Munro, Kith 
N.L, to act as a^. to that rept. from 1st Nov. 
during absence of Lieut. Crispin on sick certifi- 
cate.— Ens. J. W. Rennv, Ifith N.I., to act as 
brigade major in Candelsfi, from date of departure 
of Lieut. Crozier to presidency on sick cert.— As- 
s'st. Surg. C. F. Collier, ICth N.L, to perform du- 
ties of garrison surgeon at Surat, during absence 
of Surg. Bell on leave.— .Assist. Surg. .1. Stewart, 
M.D.f 5th N.L, to take charge of duties of civil 
surgeon at Dharwar on departure of Surg. Hay.— 
Assist. Surg. B. White to act ns staff surgeon and 
deputy medical storekeeper at Poona, during ab- 
sence of Surgeon Carstairsun leave. 

Now. 30.— Lieut, and Brigade Major Crosier 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief for regi- 
mental duty. 


19r/i N.I. Capt. F. Stalker to be major, Lieut. G. 
Thornton to be captain, and Ens. W. B. Salmon 
to be llcut., in sue. to White dec. , date ,10th June 

m2. 

The following temporary armngement confirm- 
Cfl:— Major F. Stalker, lOlh N.L, as next senior 
ofilcer, to assume omnnand of troops in Caiideish 
from 14th Nov. during absence of (Jol. Kiniiersley 
to presidency on leave. 

Dec. 1.— 24fA N.I. Ens. G. H. Bellasis to be 
lieut., V. Vaillani dec. ; date7ih Nov. iai2. 

Dec. .1.— The services of a medical officer being 
no longer rciiiilrcd on (luarantine duty at Surat, 
Assist. Surg. M earns relieved from tliat duty. 

Dre. 8.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. 11. Forster, horse artillery, to 
act as adj. lo a det.'irhmeiit of horse and foot artil- 
lery at I'ooua.— Ens. J. Anderson, 17th N.L, lo 
act as interp. toIl.M. fith regt., v. Wells resigned 
situation. 

JkT. 7.— Tlu' following tempor.iry arrangement 
ronfiniu'd: — Ens. G. 11. Bellasis, 24th N.L, toact 
as adj. to that regl. from Dili N'uv. until further 
orders. 

Dec. 10.— Assist. Surg. J. D. Strakcr to be civil 
surgeon at Ahmcdniiggur, in sue. to Assist. Surg. 
Granam proceeded to Europe. 

Capt. . I. Forbes, 201h N.I., to lie a brigade ma- 
jor to fortes, V. Crozier placed at disposal of (Com- 
mander-in thief for regimental duly ; date lst 
Dec. 1102. 

The Right Hon. the (Governor in Council fs 
pleased to announce the following ndjuslinent of 
ensigns of this army consequent upon theG.U., 
dated 1st Ocl. 18:ia 

Ensigns R. D. Stewart, 14th regt., tranferred as 
2d ensign to Jlth regt.; VV. C. .Stather, 1st gr. 
regl., iraiisf. as 3d ens. to i.3lh regt. ; F- H. (Jog- 
gin, 23d regt., transf. as 3d ens. to 15th regt.; S. 
Bproiile, 7tn regt., transf. as 3d ens. lo 8th regt. ; 
(J. Rippon, 21stregt., transf. as Odens, to 11th 
regt. 

.Suj»ernum. Ensigns J. M. Elrowne posted to 13th 
regl. ; W. Rose to 8th rc.'t. ; F. ( ’. Wells to 1.5111 
regt.: T. W'illmott to left wing European regt.; 
11. Cuimingham to 8th regt. 

Ens. R. Travers, 12th regt., transferred as 4th 
ensign to 11th r(‘g!.. 

Supernum. Ensigns C. R. Whitelock posted to 
14(li regt. ; U'. F. (’ormack to 5th regt. ; T. Pos- 
tans to 1st gr. regt. ; U. D. Chadwick to l/th regt.; 
11. R udd to :i3d regt. 

Ens. R. Jeffery posted to 24th regt., and to rank 
from 18th May 1832. 

The following Cadets to be Ensigns and posted 
to regts., nz. C. N. Treasure to 2d gr. regt.; C. 
P. Leesnn to 7th regt. ; A. B. Rathboriic to 21st 
regl. ; E. Agar to 12th regt. 

Ens. Denman, 2d ensign in 14th regt., to ex- 
change with Ens. Stewart, 2d ensign in 11th regt. 

Assist. Surg. Strakcr to be civil surgeon at Ah- 
medmiggur, in sue. to Assist. Surg. Graham pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Returued to duty, from Europe. — Oct. 18. Capt. 

F. .Stalker, 191 h N.L— (’apt. G. Lloyd, 7th N.L— 
Lieut. D. E. Mills, 19th N.I. 

FURLOPGIIS. 

To Europe.— Oct. 3. Surg. C. Kane, for health.— 
18. Lieut. R. Farquhar, 8tli N.I., for health.— 22. 
Surg. J. P. lliach. — 29. Lieut. N. Strong, Europ. 
rq?t., for health.— Nov. 6. Surg. J. Bird.— 8. Kn.s. 

G. Burnett, lst or Gr. N.L, for health.— 9. Capt. 
J. B. Aitchison, 15th N.L, for health — If). Capt. 
G. Boyd, 2dGr. N.L, on private afl’airs.— 13. Capt. 
O. St. B. Brown, 7th NW., for health. — 14. Lieut. 
E. Stanton, regt. of artillery, for health.— 26. 
Assist. Surg. J. A. Sinclair.— Lieut. W. J. Ottley, 
2(i L.C.. fur health.— Assist. Surg. A. Graham, 
si.D., civil surgeon at Ahmedmiggur, for health. 
— ^27* (^ol. F. H. l*icTce, r.a., commandant of ar- 
tillery.— Ens. C. W. Maude, 18th N.L, for health. 

To Setr. — Nov. 2. Lieut. W. G. Hebbcrt, engi- 
neers, for twelvemonths, for health. 

To M(tdras.—No\. 7. Assist. Surg. Hay, civil 
surg. at Dharwar, on private aflairs. 
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1\» Camnf Good Ho|m.— N ov. 26. Lieut. Col. 9. 
WhltAfll. vet. Bat., for twelve months, for 
health.— Dec. 4. Brlc^ierOen. B. Kennett, for 
health (eventually to Europe). 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay OutU, Oct, 2 , — Commander Cqgan to 
act as boat-master, dec., during absence ox CapU 
G. Grant on sick certificate. 

jVoo. 14.— Mr. R. E. Goodridge, first assistant to 
master attendant, to conduct details of office, dur- 
ing absence of Capt. R. Morgan permitted to 
proceed to Khundalla, for one month. 

Nov. 22.— Mr. George Frushard, midshipman, to 
be a lieut. in Indian navy, to complete established 
number; date of rank 21st May 1831. 

Nov. £3.— Mr. Ormsby, late a lieutenant in In- 
dian navy, permitted to return to service, subject 
to final decision of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Nov. 27.— Commander Brucks to act as master 
attendant at presidency, until further orders, v. 
Capt. Morgan dec. 

Nov. 28.— fndian Navy. Commander H. Wynd- 
ham to be capt., v. Morgan dec., and Lieut. M. 
Houghton to be commander, v. Wyndham prom. ; 
date of corns. 26th Nov. 1832. 


FUELOUGirS. 

To Sea, — Oct. 2. Capt. G. Grant, boat-master, 
for three months, for health.— Dec. 3. Capt. Sir 
Charles Malcolm, R.N., superintemlent of Indian 
navy, for one month, for health (the duties of 
department being perfonned during his absence as 
prescribed by G.O. dated 2Ath April 1831). 

To Mahableehwur Hilla Oct. 2S, Lieut. John 

McDowall, Indian navy, for six months, for 
health. 

To yeilgherry Hi/Is.— Nov. 7. Mr. John Buckle, 
midshipman Indian navy, for nine months, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivaie, 

Nov, 10. St, Gnulter, Alves, from Rio de Janeiro 
and Goa.— 11. Marffuret, Roper, from Liverpool 
and St. Helena, and Cora Nelly, Dafourz, from 
Mauritius. — ^21. Ruby, Hill, from Calcutta.— SR2. 
Virginia, HuUock, from CJalcutta and Point de 
Galle. — 23. H.C. brig of war Euphrates, Denton, 
from Red Sea. — 24. Harriett, Rhodes, from Rio 
de Janeiro and Goa.— 25. Asia, Graham, from Rio 
de Janeiro. — 28. John William Dare, Graham, 
from Mangalore — 30. Maria, Whatlw, from Bu- 
shire ; and Discovery, Simons, from Persian Gulf. 
—Dec, 4. Fort William, Neish, from China, Ma- 
nilla, 4cc. ; and Hero of Ma/ot<;n,lRichmond, from 
London and Madeira. — 5. iMtiy Gordon, Hariner, 
from Liverpool.— 6. Cornwallis, Key, from Ma- 
nilla.— 7. Bombay Castle, Wemyss, from Manilla. 
—9. 'Trial, Baker, from Madras.— 10. Resource, 
Clark, from Bushirc; and William the Fourth, 
Ealcs, firom Bussorah, &c.— 13. H.M.S. Melville, 
Hart, from Colombo (bearing the flag of Vice 
Admiral Sir John Gore). — 14. Sir Edward Paget, 
Pollock, from London. — Cktlconda, Stewart, from 
London ; Lady Raffles, Bourchier, from London 
and Mauritius; Stirling Castle, Fraser, from 
Greenock; and Annandale, Fergusson, from 
LlverpooL 

Departures, 

Nov, 16. France, Lartique, for Cannanore and 
Malabar.— 18. H.C. brig of war Tigris, Nott, for 
Penian Gulf.— 19. Fi^sMre, Crawley, for CM- 
cutta.— 21. Corra Nelly, Dafourz, for Malabar 
caaat.— 82. Hudderffleld,Noakea, for Liverpool.— 
Dee, 2. . Blora, King, for Glasgow ; Robert Quayle, 
Bleasdale, for London; Marquis of Hastings, 
Clarkson, for London; and Glenelg, Langley, 
for Calcutta.— 4. lAuisa, Beattie, for Singapore. 
— 6L Ruby, Hill, for Madras. — 7* Black Warrior, 
Endicott, for Salem (America). — 11. Margaret, 
Ropar, for Liverpool.— 20. Royal George, Wilson, 
for London : and Asia, Graham, for Liverpool. — 
fan. 2, 1833. l>id(y Gordon, Hanncr, for Llver- 
pooL — 10. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, for Red 
Sea (with despatches for England). 

Freight to London (Jan. 10, 1833)«— £4. 10s. to 
£5, per ton, and likely to go down. 


•Punang.-- Malacca. [Mat, 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIETHS. 

Oct. 2. At Bombay, the ladv of the Rev. T. 
Carr, acting archdeacon, of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, Mrs. John Hampton, of a son. 

6. At Bombay, Mrs. Isaac Delley force, of a son. 

7. At Poona, Mrs. John Wilier, of a sot*. 

29 At Poona, the lady 01 Ens. J. Murphew 
Browne, Ist Gr. regt., of a son. 

Nov. 3. At Ahmcdabad, the lady of Charles 
Scott, Esq., Medical Establishment, of a son. 

6. At Colabah, the lady of W. G. Jullillh, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Secundrabad, the lady of Capt. P. Ham- 
mond, Madras artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Dharwar, the lady of Lieut. W. Edwards, 
fithregt. N.I., of a son. 

13. At Nassick, the lady of the Rev. W. Mit- 
chell, t'hurch Missionary Society, of a son. 

14. At Bombay, Mrs. Robert Bennett, of a son. 

2.3. At Claremont, Ahmednuggur, the lady of 

Maj. W. D. Robertson, BomMy army, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Ootacamund, on the Neilgherry Hills, 
the lady of John Wedderburn, Esq., Bombay 
civil service, of a daughter. 

Dec, 1. At Tannah. the lady of Lieut. Drum- 
mond, 11th N.l , of A son. 

7 , In the Fort. Mrs. .). Jones, of a daughter. 

9. At Tannah, the; lady of Alex. Bell, Esn., 
judge and session judge of tire Concan, of a daugh- 
ter. 

14. At Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 


MAEKIAOES. 

Oct, II. At Bombay, James Craig Bate, Esq., 
11th regt B.N.I., to Fanma, daughter of Capt. 
W'llson, of the 23d regt. N.l. 

Nov. 8. At Bombay, iliehard Mills, Esti., of the 
civil service, to Eugenia Emma, eldest daughter 
of J. H. Pelley, Esq., of the same service. 


DEATHS. 

Sept, 7. At sea, off Cannanore, Capt. J. II. M. 
Luyken, 17th regt. N.l. 

Oct, 6. At Bombay. Lieut. Col. W. H. Stanley, 
18th regt. Bombay N.l. 

7. Oil Surat Bar, Lieut. Camplrell II. Brown, 
23d regt. N.l. 

26. At Belgaum, Lieut. Cates, H.M.’s2nth regt. 

28. At Poonah, Manaiine Forbes, lady of John 
Ramsay, m.d., surgeon H.M. 40th regt., in the 
31st year of her age. 

Nov. 1. At Bombay, Mr. John Woodwartf, arti- 
ficer, New Mint, aged 21. 

26. Capt. Richard Morgan, of the Indian navy, 
and master attendant at Bombay. 

Dec. 7 . At Bombay, the enterprizing French tra- 
veller, M. Victor Jacquemont, .igecl 31. 

31. Col. F. H. Pierce, c.b., ox the Bombay ar- 
tillery. 


Dmang. 

MARRIAGE. 

Oct. 15. At Penang, George Stuart, Estp, to 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Maj. Gcn.r 
Durand. 


malarra. 

BIRTHS. 

Oef. 30. At Malacca, the lady of Bernard Rodyk, 
Esq., of a son. 

Nov. 1. At Malacca, the lady pf Capt. J. Wyl- 
lie, major of brigade, Malacca field force, of a aon. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oef. 16. At Malacca, the Rev. Thomas Kilpins 
Higgs, of Chinsurah, to Miss Edwards. 

— Mr. F. D. Gomes to Miss A. C. Bodestyne, 
second daughter of the late J. T. Bodestyne, Esq. 
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death. 

Auff, 31. Charlotte Eliza Hindea , wife of Mr. 
Aaalst. Surg. A. M. Thomann, Hon. Company’s 
service. She was drowned by the upsetting of the 
brig Margaret near MalaccSf to the unspeakable 
grief of her afflicted husband, and to the regret of 
a large circle of firlends and acquaintances, by 
whom she was justly and deserveilly esteemed fur 
her amiable qualities as a Christian and good mem- 
ber of society. 


I^tngaporr. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept, 5. At Nhlatrang bay, on the coast of Co- 
chin China, on Ixiard the bark Otmpetitert the 
lady of Capt. A. Thom))son, of a daughter. 

Oet.y. At Singapore, the lady or Mr. J. II. 
Moor, of a daughter. 

29. On board tiic H.C. ship Reliancet the lady of 
11. O. Brlghtman, Esq., of a still-born daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

"Nov, S, At Slngafiore, Simon Stephens, Esq., to 
Miss Elizabeth Carrapiet Phaunoos. 


DEATH. 

Orf. 29. At Singapore, Mr. Christian Rodyk, 
late in the employ or Messrs. Syme and Co. 


niRTii. 

Nov, 21. At Macao, the lady of Capt. Jarkson, 
of the ship Hannali, of a son. 


DEATH. 

IVor. 20. At Canton, J. W, Phillips, Esq., lieut. 
ll.N., commanding the bark J^izabetfu 


S6anliU)ir6 ilisUnlis. 

DEATH. 
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tlio Governor and Council believe they ans 
safe in saying, he possesses the esteem of 
every individual in the service. 

He has shared in every enterprise of 
danger in which the troops of this garrison 
have been employed, and has been as dis- 
tinguished for bravery in the field, as he 
has for honour, integrity, and diligence in 
the performance of his other duties. 

The high state of discipline which has 
been maintained in the St. Helena regi- 
ment, under his command for a period of 
twenty-three years, is very creditable to 
him ; and although he is now, from bodily 
infirmity, under the painful necessity of 
relinquishing the command of that corps 
in which the greater pai t of his life has 
been spent, yet the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief will not fail to avail him- 
self of his services in points in which 
he can be useful, while enjoying the ho- 
nourable retirement he has so well deserv- 
ed and earned ; and his merits will be 
brought fully to the notice of the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors. 

The Governor and Council have also to 
express their thanks to Lieut.-colonel 
Hodson and Major Sampson, for the 
efficient manner in which they have con- 
ducted the departments they have now va« 
cated in consequence of their promotion. 

MILITARY APrOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C, 
St, Helnnn Artillery, 

Castle Jn7Hes’e Fnrt, .Tau, 2i\, 13.3.1.— Lieiits. W, 
O. Kennedy and Win. K, Doveton, having com- 
pletctl regulated period of fifteen years’ service aa 
commissioned otiicers, are appointed captains by 
brevet ; date of rank 2(ith and 27th Jan. 13.13. 

St. Helena Regiment. 

Dec. 24, 13,12. — Messrs. George .Sinclair Chad- 
wick and Ch.arlcs Pritchard, having been appoint- 
ed cadets of infantry on this establishment, the 
JolIowin^iroinolion^^akiMJlac^— gade^T^^ 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MlSCELL.\NEOUS. 

COUllT OP DI RECTORS. 

A ballot was taken at the Kast- India 
House, on tlie lOtli April, for the election 
of six Directors, in the room of the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay, John Morris, Esq., Sir 
Robert Campbell, Bart., John Goidsbo- 
rough Ravensliaw, Josias Du Pre Alexan- 
der, and Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, 
Esqrs,, who go out by rotation. At six 
o'clock the glasses were closed iiiid deli- 
vered to the scrutineers, who reported that 
the election had fallen on Henry Alexan- 
der, VV’'illiam Stanley Clarke, Robert Cut- 
lar Fergusson, George Raike.s, and John 
Thornhill, Esqrs., and Sir William Young, 
Bart. 

A Court of Directors was held on the 
following day, when Caniphell Marjori- 
banks and VV'illiam Wigram, E^.qrs., were 
chosen chairman and deputy cliairmun for 
Uie year ensuing. 

BALLOT AT TUB EAST-IMUA XfOUSS. 

A ballot on Sir John Malcolm's Reso- 
lutions will take place on Friday the dd 
May. 

HINDUSTAKl LITKKATlfRR. 

M. Garvin de Tassy, the learned atffi 
zealous professor of the Hindustani lan- 
guage and literature at X^aris, is engaged 
in collecting materials for a complete ac. 
count of all works, either manuscript or 
printed, which have been written in that 
language hy Hindus as w'ell as MusuU 
mans. As M. Garvin de Tussy is anxious, 
for the furtherance of this object, to obtain 
catalogues of all works in Hindi and Hin- 
dustani which may exist in the various li- 
braries ill India, we take thi.s opportunity 
of recommending his wishes on this point 
to the attention of our literary countrymen 
in the East. 

' M. Gay9in de Tas.sy recommenced his 
course of lectures to the students of Hin- 
dustani, at the Academy of living Orien- 
tal Languages, attached to the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, on the IGth of April ; and 
it may be well to notice that these lectures 
are not only public and gratuitous, but 
that the professor most liberally furnishes 
the students with the necessary books, if it 
is inconvenient to them to obtain them by 
purchase. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arriua/i. 

March 25. Spartan, Lumsrien, from Manilla 
11th Sept., and Batavia 8th Nov.; oil' Cork — 27. 
H.C.S. Thomas Coutts, Chryslie, from China 1‘Hli 
Nov., and Cape IGthJan. ; oft’ Dartmouth.— 28. 
Potomac, ('ondry, from China 23d Oct.; and 


Cleopatra, Sweet, from Batavia 2d Oct. t both at 
Cowes.— 28. John Aiiani, Butler, from Bengal 
12th OcL, and Cape 2d Jan. ; oft' the Wight.— 28. 
Ada, Faulkner, from Mauritius ; at Bristol.— 29. 
Doruthp, Gariiot'k, from Bombay 2d Nov. ; and 
DennUan, Poole, from Mauritius ; both at Liver- 
pool. — a). Waterloo, Goldsmith, from New .South 
Wales 3d Nov. ; oft* the Start. — 30. lialdwin, 

('rawford, from Mauritius 5tli Dec. ; oft' Dart- 
mouth.— .31. Uopnr. Browne, from Bombay 1st 
tlct., Ceylon 2iHh do., and Cape 10th Jan. ; Cfu- 
siopea, McGowan, from Sing.'iporc 5tli Nov. ; 
Alexander, McLachLin, from Singapore 3d Nov.; 
and FAiza Jane, Findlay, from Cape 17th Jan. ; 
all at Gravi'.send.— .31. Simon Taylor, Christie, 
from Mauritius ; at Deal.— 31. Bounty Hall, Jack- 
son, from Bengal 4th Nov. ; and John Taylor, 
Crawford, from Bombay 21st Oct. ; both at Liver- 
pool.— A paii. 1. Giiiuna, T.'iit, from ('ape ; at 
Gravesend.— 1. Diadem, Fairclough, from Sin- 
gapore 8th Oct., and Anjier ; at Plymouth,— 
i. Qnuala, Miller, from Mauritius; at Greenock. 
—2. illumi. O’ Brian, from Mauritius; at Graves- 
end.— 4. Pktrl of Eldon, Theakcr, from Bombay 
18th Oct. : and Janet, Ch.*ilmers, from Mauritius ; 
lioth at Graveseiul.— .3. St. Hilda, Barnes, from 
Jlumbay 41 h Nov. ; and Ktirl of Liverpool, Man- 
ning, from Manilla 5th Oct; bo’h at Cowes. — 5. 
Ellen, Paterson, from Singapore 2.'»th Nov.; at 
Deal.— 5. Huddersjicld, Noakes, from Bombay 
lilth Nov. ; at Li\eipool. — 5. yictoria, Wilson, 
from Mauritius ; at Bristol. — 1>. Palmira, Loader, 
from Bengal 2(}th Oct., and Cape 17th Jan. ; at 
(jravesend. — 7* ClaiWice, Lindsay, from V. D. 
Land 25th Sept., and Rio de Janeiro; Atwirk, 
McKay, from Ciylon 7th Dec.; AehillcH, Duncan, 
from Ceylon flth Nov., and C^ape 13th Jan.; 
Isabella, Wisein.'in, fvnm Beng.al 29tK Nov. ; Afu/- 
yrave, Coulsoii, from Bombay 17th Oct. and Capo 
8th Jan.; Hopeful, Mailers, from Caire; I^atdnia, 
Brooks, from (.ape 17th Jan.; and Ann Jarnienon, 
Alexander, from Manilla; all at Gravesend.— 
Glennlvon, Brown, and Columbine, Brown, both 
from Mauritius.— 7. Addinuhnm, Nicholson, from 
Mauritius; at Deal.— 7. M.C. Ships Altervrombie 
Rolnnson, Innes, and Ijondon, Smith, both from 
China 8th Dec.; off the Liaard. — 8. Lord Eldon, 
Dawson, from Bengal 15th Nov.; and Princess 
Victoria, Srell, from Bengal 10th Oct., and Capo 
L3th Jan.; both at Liverpool.— 8. Courier, Palmer, 
from Mauritius 14th Jan. ; off Dover.—!). John, 
Lowe, from Madras 5th Nov. ; at Deal.— 1». 
HardiuyM, Thornton, from Singa]}ore «th (7ct. ; 
oft’ Dover. — IP. H.C^S Chuiles Grant, Maikderson, 
from China IBth Dec. ; oft’ Margate. — 10. Cotum~ 
hiuiWare, from Mauritius; off Penzance. — 11. 
Madeline, H.amillon, from Singapore 2ljth Dec. ; 
oft’ Dover. — 11. Welcome, Paul, mun Mauritius; 
off Hastings.— 13. li.C.S. Dnnira, Hamilton, from 
China I3tli Dec.; nt Deal.— 13. Hebe, Currie, 
from Singapore 13th Dec. ; off Dover.— 13. Clair- 
rnont. Brown, from Bcnnbay 31sl Oct., and Cape 
18th Jan.; nt Liverpool. — 15. Mot ho/, l)ouglB.s, 
from Ci-ylon 5th Jan., .and Cape Kith P'eb. ; off 
Plymouth — KJ. Kerswell, llaswell, from (.'ape; 
oft Dartmouth. — 17. Austmlia, Lobban, from 
Singapore Kith Dec.; off I.ymington,— 17, Alex- 
ander, Waugh, from Bengal 5th Dec.; and Mar- 
quis of Hastings, C'larkson, from Bombay 2d Dec., 
and Ceylon 2dth do.; Ixrth off Portland.— 18. 
Royal George, Wilson, from Bombay 2(«h Dec., 
and Cape loth Feb. ; off the Wight. — 18. I1.M..S. 
Zebra, Lord F. Beauclcrk, from Madras, Ceylon, 
and Cape; at Plymouth — 10. Mary Ann Webb, 
Hesse, from Bengal Kith Dec.; Asia, Graham, 
from Bombay 2t)th Dec. ; and Colllngwood, Snipe, 
from Bengal 27th Oct., and Mauiitms 12th Jun. ; 
all at Liverpool.— 20. Southteorth, Crxanbs, from 
Madras lllh Nov., and ('ape 25th Jan. ; off Dart- 
mouth.— 21. Fame, Richardson, from Mauritius; 
at Gravesend. — 21. Margaret, Grant, from Mau- 
ritius; at Liverpool.— 22. Auriga, Chalmers, 
from Mauritius; at Gravesend. — S.3. General 
Pifmer, Cotgrave, from Bengal 15th Nov., and 
Ca)>c •'ith Feb. ; oft* Penzance. 

Deyavtw’es. 

March 21. Intrepid, Robinson, fur Bombay; 
from Liverpool. — 22. Mernnon, Lkin, for Bengal; 
Lfindon, Pickering, for Bombay ; and Emma, 
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Edgar, for Mauritius; all from Livcruool.— 
VrincesH Victoria, Hart, for Rengal ; and Princess 
Klhahnth, Lythcoc, for Van Diemen's Lan<l ; both 
'from Liverpool . — Jmn (Jmhani, Dimsoombc, 
for Bci^al ; Curler, Hunter, for V. D. Land aitcl 
N. S. Wales ; and Wurblinf'tnn, Crosby, for Mau- 
ritius ; all from Deal.— 2."». Spruce, Hardie, ftir 
Bombay: from Drecnork.— 2d. .Short, 

for Madras; from Deal.— 27. Peter Proctor, 'I’erry, 
and Voyager, AndtTson, botli for Clapo and Mau- 
ritius; frijin Deal — 27. Onusn, Todd, for Sin- 
gapore and Manilla; from Cove of Cork.— 29. 
i.'wfy Fcrrrshftm, Ellerby, ft)r Bombay; and Kmmu, 

Hudson, for Bengal ; both from Deal ;jo. Jr in, 

Mackwood, for (!eyIon ; from Deal. — A pkil 1. 
Aqaila, Taylor, for Cape; from Liverpool. — 2. 
Ahbertnn, .Shuttlcworth, for Madras; from Ports- 
mouth. — 5. Maria, Button, fur (Jape; fnnn Deal. 
— H. WntcrUM, Cow, for Now South Wales (with 
convicts); frtnii Portsmouth.— II. rLv;ci«», Smith, 
for (Jeylon and Madras; from Deal. — i;i. Knchan- 
trcfte, Caiiney, for Van Dienjen’s Land (with con- 
victs) ; from Portsmoutli. — 14. 1 1. (J. S. Prince 
Urgent, Aplin, for (Jliina; and liujisornh Mer~ 
chant, Moncrit'flT, for New .South Wales (with 
female emigrants): both from Deal. — Xo. Caroline, 
MacDonald, for New Stmth Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Cork. — l(i. N<ve Grove, Brown, for lloniliay 
(with cargo of the late .ship Providence) : from 
Scilly. — Id. Santiereo/i, Sale, for Bengal (with 
coals); Plutina, Wilson, for New .South Wales; 
and Atlas, Hunt, for Van Diemen’s I.and (witli 
convicts) ; all from De.il — Id. Prince George 
revenue cutter, Uo.ach, for New South Wah«; 
from Cowes. — Id. Sim-tan, Sanders, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool.— 21. l*rof(^ctor, Bultenshaw, for 
Bengal ; Cabot, Low, for China and Manilla; and 

(Hive llranch, .Stirling, for Cape; all from Deal 

21. Kent, Covvbroe, for Bomliay; Copin, Hott, 
for Batavia; 9\\t\. Emperor, Baker, for ditto: all 
from Liver\iool. — 22. iMdy Kennutvay, Moncrief, 
for Bengal: Jndy M*\aghten, Failh, for Madriis; 
and Dorchester, (.'arrick, fur Bengal; all from 
Portsmouth. — 22. Joanna, Mackcllar, for Bengal ; 
from (ireenock. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Duke of jMUcaster, from Bengal ; A. F. 
Hamilton, Esq.; Win. Sutton, E.sq.; ,f. Craigie, 
Esq., civil service; Win. Smith, Esq.; Capt. 
Bean; Lieut. J. Babari. 

•Per H.C.S. Mac<int‘en, from <!Jhina: Patrick 
Rolrcrtson, Esq., of tire linn <if Ttirner .'iml Co. 

Per John Adam, from Bengal: Mrs. Butler; 
Miss Tmldy ; f 'apt. Mitchell. 

I*er H. C. S. Duchess of Athol, from China: Cor- 
net M. K. Danicll, Bombay cavalry. — From the 
Cape: Mr. Sholtz. 

Per If. (’. S. London, from China, &c. — Mrs. 
Underwood; Miss Muiitgoincrle ; Capt. Under- 
woo<l, McidniR .army; Capt. J.mics Ker, ditto; 
Dr. Adam Thompson, a.ssi.st. surg. ; Mr. (!oinyn; 
two servants. 

Per Karl of Eldon, from Bombay: Mr. Malet; 
Dr. (J. Kane; Lieut. Bulkeiey, H. M. 4blh regt. ; 
Lieut. Earle, 24th rcgl. N. L ; Lieut, Mc(^uecn, 
Madras N. I. ; Dinuiaw Furduonjee and two 
I’arsce servants. 

Per lioyne, from Bombay and Ceylon: Mrs. 
Moresby; Mrs. Wyndham; Mrs. UriKiks; Mrs. 
Price; Mrs. Turner; Mrs. Langhaii; Miss Ily- 
ners ; Lieut. Col. Powell ; (Japt. (jollinson ; C-apL 
Harrison ; ('apt. McDonald ; Lieut. Curtis ; Lieut. 
Groulie; Lieut. Home; Mr. W'atson. 

Per Palmira, from Bengal and Cape : Mrs. Col. 
Dale and family; Mrs. Maj. Maling and family; 
Miss Wolf; Capt. Milner, invalids: Lieut. Tul- 
Icmache; Lieut. Prole; Lieut. Haig; Ideut. 
Murray, R.N. ; Lieut. Wallace, H.M. 71st regt.; 
Masters Chapman, Manning, and two Welchman ; 
Misses Welchman and two Manning ; several ser- 
vants. — (Capt. and Mrs. Hawkins were landed at 
the Cape). 

Per John, from Madras: (Japt. Jackson, 11. M. 
.^7th regt ; Dr. Jackson, assist, surgeon ; Lieut. 
C. C. Cottrell, Invalid estab. ; Mr. and Mrs. Bil- 
clerbeck; Mr. Belford; Mr. King; two children; 
two servants. 

Cordelia, from Bombay: Lieut. Oerthon, 
artillery. 

J^r Martjuis of Hastings, from Bombay : Mrs. 
Asial, Jour, N. S, Vol. 1 1 . No.4 1 . 


James Taylor and two children; Mrs. Nixon and 
child; Mrs. Nelson and three children ; Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham and three children ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair and child ; A. Barnett, Esq. C. S. ; W. 
Courtenay. Esq. C. S. ; Capt. P. 11. Brown, 7th 
regt. N. I. ; Lieut. Stanton, artillery ; five ser- 
vants. — From Calicut: Mrs. Silver anti child.— 
From Ceylon : Cajit. H. Brown, of Royal Engi- 
neers, Mrs. Brown, and six children; Lieut. Bur- 
nett. 

Per H. C. S. Charles Grant, from (Jhina : Mrs. 
Plowdcn; Sir Charles Gray, Knt., latcCliief Justice 
of the .Supreme Court at C':ilciitt.a: Dr. A. Pearson; 
Mr. James Cohiuhuun, merchant. 

Per Atwiek, from Ceylon : Mr. Uoardinan; Mr, 
Young. 

Per Isabella, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
and seven cliildrcn ; Dr. Williams, U. N. 

Per Diadem, fn>m Singii])ore: Mr. Nesbitt. 

Per John Taylor, from Bombay: Capt. Brook 
Kay ; Miss C. Vales. 

l*er Alla, from M.iuriUus: Mr. West; Mr. 
Booth. 

l*er Clair mont, from Bombay: Lieut. R. Farqu- 
har, Gth regt. N. 1. 

Per /tustralia, from .Singapore ; Capt. Brodic ; 
Capt. Hyland; Lieut. Short, Madras army ; Lieut, 
llerford, ditto. 

Per Southworth, from M{idr.as : Mrs. Archdeacon 
Robinson and three? children; Mrs. CiKUiihs and 
child; Mrs. Lys ; Dr. Scott; Lieut. Lys, 22d Ma- 
dras N. 1. 

Per Aleiander, from Bcng.i1 : Mrs. David .Scott 
and three children; Mrs. Capt. Gurstin and two 
children; Mrs. Hart an<l child; Miss Margaret 
King; Wm. Bell, Esq. civil service; Dr. Hart; 
Ens. Uaddeiey ; PJns. Colebi oolte. 

Per Asia, from Bombiiy : Lieut., and Mrs. Ott- 
ley : Miss Grant. 

Per St. Hiiiia,(rou\ Bombay: Mr. Alfrevl Ofl’cr, 
midshipman, Indian N.-ivy ; Mr. Carter. 

Per Mor ley, from Ceylon; Mrs. Roberts; Mrs, 
I.uw; Mrs. Pickering; Mrs. Macintyre; Misses 
Muller, thri*c Price, Idndsay, three Roberts, and 
lixixhani; Rev. J. Roberts; Mr. F. Price; Mr. 
Win. Price; Lieut. Macintyre, II. M. 7«th regt. ; 
Mr. Colin Macintyre; Mr. McKenney ; Masters 
Huxham, two Pickering, two Law, and Roberts; 
several servants. (Lieut. Pickering died at sea.) 

Pi>r General Puhner, from Rengal ; Mrs. Cot- 
grave; Mrs. Haslam; Mrs. Hughes; Mrs. Cash- 
more; lUnnet Taylor; Mr. Price; Mr. Reed; 
Mr. Belcher; seven children; five servants. — (For 
the Cape: Dr. Bousfield; Lieut. Bremer.) 

Per Reliance, from Mauritius: Mrs. Laing; 
Miss Laing; Rev. A. Denny, Mr. Wolf.— (.Maj. 
Cheap was left at the Cape.) 

Expected, 

Per Sir EtUvard Ikigct, from Bombay: Major 
anil Mrs. Dawson, Ist regt. L. C. ; Mrs. Capt. Rid- 
dell and two children; Mrs. Capt. Kirkland and 
child; Capt. and Mrs. Worthy; Major and Mrs. 
James (to thi? Cape ; Robert Eckfonl, Esq., Bom- 
bay Med ic.il Kstahlishment : Capt. Boyd; J. W. 
Langford, F.sq., C.S. ; Mr. Bax’s children ; Major 
Duiiatervilli^s cliiMreii ; Capt. Morris’s children ; 
Capt. HigluBorc’s children. 

Per Lady Rajfies. from Bombay : Mrs. Barnard; 
Mrs. Burnetl; Mrs. Clow; Mrs. Archer; T. Bar- 
nard, Em). C.S. : Rev. Mr. Clow ; Capt. Archer ; 
Miistcr Siiiyttnn. 

Per Elora, from Bomliay : Mrs. Dyce ; Joseph 
Maegregor, Esq. ; J. Fielding, Esq.; l.ieut. Chas. 
Parbury, Indian Navy: Lieut. Maude, JHth N. L; 
Capt. Croad, H.M. 2iith regt. ; Dr. Carstaiis; two 
children. 

Per Robert Quayle, from Bombay : Ens. Car- 
lew, 2bth N . 1. 

Per Hero ofMnhmn, from Bombay : Mrs. Colo- 
nel Hardy and family; Lieut. Crispin, Kith N.I., 
and family ; Mr. Stracey, C. S. : ('apt. and Mrs. 
Dunbabin, to Cape; Dr. Howison; Lieut. Cham- 
bre, 20th Foot ; Mrs. Meriton. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H, C. Ch. s. Tjarkins, for M.idras and Ben- 
gal; Capt. James G. Burns and family; Veteri- 
nary-surgeon Clarkson and lady: Capt. 11. John. 
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atone, R. N. ; Lieut. Vigors, H. M. 13th regt. s 
Capt. W. W. Foonl, 2l8t B. N. 1. 

Per Lodv Feversham, for Bombay : lilcut.-col. 
E. H. Bcllasis; Mrs. Dellasis: Capt. H. M. Cooke; 
Mrs. Cooke ; Lieut. G. H. Hughes ; Mr. F. Twy- 
nam; Mrs. Twynam ; Kns. Le Couteur; Mrs. 
Le Couteur; Misa Green; Miss Johnson; Miss 
Howell; Mr. Burton, writer; Mr. Sullivan, as- 
aiat-surg. ; Ens. D. E. Campbell, M. A.; Mr. 
Nicholla, assist.- surgeon. 

PerAbberton, for Madras: Lady Nicolay ; Mr. 
Nicolay: Mr. John Ogle Carr ; Miss Carr; Dr. 
Thomas Murray; Mr. M'Cauly; Mr. Parlett; 
Dr. Thomas Linton ; Mr. Smith; Mr. Mayer; 
Mr. Frank Vardon ; several servants. 

Per New Grove, for Bombay ; Mr. Felixj Mr. 
M umber; Lieut. Dickson. 

Per Protector, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
Ashmore; Miss H. Higginson ; Miss Hill; Lieut. 
Ashmore ; Lieut. J. G. llawstorne ; Lieut. Arthur 
Campbell; Doctor Macfarland; Diictor Ander- 
son ; Henry Wood, Esu. ; James Dowell, Esi;. ; 
Mr, F. Thompson; Mr. Tucker ; Mr. J W. Kaye; 
Mr. Rose; Mr. Jones; Mr. f?niith; Mr. Wap- 
shore: Mr. Gibbon; Ensign James; one native 
servai.t. 

Per Ladjf M*Naf^ten, for Madras : Mrs. Ches- 
ter and four daughters; Mrs. and Miss ('hambers: 
Mrs. Gordon; Mrs. Fettitt; Miss Hall; MissMou- 
rat; Rev. W’. Chester ; Rev. J. Tucker ; Lieut. 
Gordon; Mr. Moorat; Mr.Furvis; Mr. Dartnell; 
Mr. Young; Mr. btevens; Mr. Siiashall; Mr. 
Trail. 

Per iMilif Kennawny, for Bengal: Mrs. Blake: 
Mrs. Davis: Mrs. Chambers; Major Blake; Capt. 
Buchanan: Lieut. Davis; Lieut. Harkness; Lieut. 
Grittiths; Rev. Mr. Chambers ; Mr. betoii ; drc. dec. 

Per General Hewitt, for Bombay: Dr. tnarkc; 
Mr. A. Skinner. 


LOSS OF sHirriKG. 

The James Sibbald, Darby, from Bengal to Lon- 
don, is lost on Point Gonlewain, entrance of Co- 
ringa Bay. Crew and passengers saved. 

The Java, Lester, it is reported, was lost on the 
coast of Borneo, previous to the 0th of November. 

BIRTHS, MAIlllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 22. The lady of Capt. Roworth, Madras 
army, of a daughter. 

><prt/2. In Cadogan-place, the lady of Maj.Gen. 
Sir Lionel Smith, iv.C.B., dec., of a son. 

18. At Clapham-rise, the lady of Nicholas Gril>- 
ble Glass, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Montague Place, Hammersmith, the lady 
of Lieut. W. D. Harrington, 3d regt. Madras Lt. 
Cav., of a SOD. 


lIAHRIw\GF..S. 

March 20. At Bath, James Wapsh^e, Esq., to 
An.ia Maria, eldest dauuhter of the late CapL 
John Jones, 7th regt. Bengal L.C. 

90. At St. George's, Hamiver Square Henry 
Stalman, of the Inner Temple, Esq., banister, to 
Letitia, second daughter or Charles Dumergue, 
Esq., of Albemarle-strect. 

April 8. At Streatham, William George Woods, 
Esq., of theMadras Light Cavalry, eldest son of Sir 
William Woods, Clarenceux, to Sarah, daughter 
of Andrew Clark, Esq., of Camberwell. 

10. At St. Martin’s Church, W.K. Riddell, Esq., 
to Mary Charlotte Manwaring, relict of the late 
Commodore William Manwaring, of the East-- 
India Company’s Bombay establishment. 

— At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Colonel Croxton, 
of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, to .Su- 
sannah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Knight 
Spencer, Esq., of West Brixton. 

— At Little .Shclford, Cambridgeshire, Edward 


M. Elderton, Esq., of Quocn-aquare, Bloomsbury, 
to Marion Craig Carnegy, daughter of the Inle 
James Carnegy, Esq., late of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, and of Carnegie Park, Renfrewshire. 

11. .At St. George’s. Hanover Square, William 
Northage, Esq., only stiii of William Northage, 
Esq., of Gower-strect, Bedford-square, to Hen- 
rietta Louise, second daughter of the late Sir 
John Henry Ncwbolt, chief justice of Madras. 

— At Kentchurch, near Hereford, G. Bcnthnin, 
Esq., only son of the late Gen. Sir S. Uentham, 
K.S.G-, and nephew of the late Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq., to Sarah, youngest daughter of Sir H. J. 
Brydges. Bart , K.C., LL.D., late Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Persia. 

15. At Charlton Kings, Wm. Anthony Rurlton 
Bennett, Esq., cMest son of the late W. R. 11. 
Rennett, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, to Ma- 
rianne Colmore, eldest daughter of F. Cregoc, 
Esq., of (Jharlton H(.use, Gloucestershire. 

— At Crayford, Kent, C. W. Crowdy, Esq., of 
Brixton, Surrey, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late Capt. AppU-gath, of the Hon. East-lndia 
Company’s service. 

20. At St. Pancras New Church, Freilerick 
Parbiiry, Esq., of Sydney, New South Wales, to 
Ann Elizii, third daughter of John Robinson, 
Esq., of Doughey-street. 

Tritely. At Southampton, at All-Saints Chiireli, 
William Humphrey I.omer. Esq., of the 21st regt. 
-Bengal N.I., to Harriet, third daughter of Wm. 
Bishop, Esq., of Grey’s Wood, Haslimere, and 
North Bank, RegenPs Park. 


DEATHS. 

March 4. At his residence, on Klngsdown, near 
Bristol, U. O’Donnoghue, Esq., late of the city of 
Cork, aged 80. 

20. At Brockhill, Berkshire, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Captain Chrystie, of the H. C. ^ip 
Thomas Coutts. 

24. At Dover, Mr. John Walker, of the H. C. 
ship Waterlmt, agcil 28. 

April 1. At V’eowood Cottage, near Wrington, 
aged 73, Lieut. Col. Burrows, late of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s service. 

4. At Dublin, Anne, relict of Capt. G. Norman, 
of the Hon. E. I. f .'oinpany’s army, and daughter 
of the Rev. William Uetham, of Shorenam, 
Suflblk. 

6. .At the residence of his brother. Major Stuart, 
Hillingdon-grnve, near Uxbridge, James Stuart, 
Esq., a Director of the East-lndia (.'ompany, and 
formerly, for several Parliaments, the reiiresenta- 
tive of the borough of Huntingdon. 

1.1. At Seal, near Seven Oaks, Anne Margaret, 
second daughter of the late J. Lock, Esq., Major 
In tlie Hon. East-lndia Company's service, and 
wife of the Rev. William Stamer, second son of 
Sir William Stamer, Bart., of Dublin. 

— At Edinburgh, John James Erskinc, Esq., 
late of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, at 
Penang. 

— Of a rapid decline, Lieut Thomas Hislop, of 
the Madras Cavalry. 

18. At iver-grove, the Right Hon. Lord Gain- 
bier, G.C.B.» Admiral of the Fleet. 

— At Kensington, in his seveiKh year, James, 
younger son of Alexander Williamson, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House. 

28. At his house in Devonshire place, in the 81st 
year of his age. Colonel John IJailfie, of Leys, Iii- 
vernesB-shire, M.P. for the Inverness district of 
burghs, and a Director of the East-lndia Company. 

21. At his house in Wimpole-strcet, the Right 
Hon. Sir Christopher Robinson, Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, in his ()7th year. 

23. Susanna, wife of J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Lately. On his passage home from Bombay, Mr. 
Wm. Hartley, of Liverpool, late of Chester. 

— Aged 19, William, son of Mr. Henry Smith, 
of Waterford. He unfortunately met his death by 
falling overboard the Bland, of Idvenmol, off the 
Cape of Good Hope, on her voyage to Calcutta. 
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N.B. The letters \*,C, denote prime coat, or mnnufMturera* pt icea ; A. advance (per cent.) on theaamet 
D.dlacount (per cent.) on the same. — The bazar maund ia et/tial to 82^. 2 o 2 » 2dra„ and bazar 
maunda equal to lUl /actorp maunda. Gitoda avid bp Sa.Rupeea B. nida, produce h to 9 per cent, more 
than when aohlbp Ct.Rupcea F, mda.—The Madras Candy ia equal to (KMdb. The Surat Candy ia equal 
to 746| lb. The Pecul ia equal to 133^ lb. The Gorge ia 20 pieces* 

CALCUTTA, November 29, 1832. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. curt. 

Uotllcs 1(N) 

Coals B. ind. 

Copper Sheathing. IG-40 ..F.md. 

— B rasters’. 4U-120 do. 

— — Thick sheets do. 

— — Olil Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

— — Tile do. 

— — Nails, assort <lo. 

— — Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 

Hussia Sa.lls. do. 

Copiieras do. 

(\ittons. chintz 

— — Muslins, assort 

— Yarn 16 to 170 inor. 

— — do.. do. 

Cutlery 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 


Rs.A. Rs. A. ' I 

15 U Cdl 20 0 Iron. Sweilish, so... Sa.Rs. F.md. 

11 0 — 11 8 flat do. 

0 6* — 07 English, sq do. : 

38 0 — 38 8 flat do. 

:i8 8 — 40 0 Bolt do. 

— — , Sheet do. 

35 8 — 35 12 * Nails cwt. 

.*15 4 — .*15 8 Hoops F.md. 

34 0 — 34 8 Kcntlccige cwt. 

31 0 — 32 0 Lead, Pig F.md. 

8 — 37 0 . Sheet do. 

Millinery 2 

12 — 1 3 . Shot, patent bag 

See I Sirclter Ct.Rs. F. nid. 

remarks. j Stationery ] 

0 41 0 8 ! Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 

— [ Sweilish do. 

20D. — 25D. * Tin Plates Sa.Rs. bt)X ] 

KH). — 35n. { Woollens, Ilnml cloth, flne • -yd. 

lol). and P.C. I coarse and middling. . . . 

lOA. and P.C. j — — . Flannel fine 


Rs. A. 
@ 3 14 
^40 
— 2 8 
— 2 8 


MADRAS, October 16, 1832. 


Rs. 

Bottles KM) 10 ^ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 — 

— — (’akes do. 215 

(lid do. 210 — 

- Nails, a.sfiort do. 280 — 

Cottons. Chintz P.(’. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 5A. — 

Longrloth loA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.('. — 

Glass and Earthenware I0.\.>- 

Hardware 151). — 

Hosiery 15A. — - 

Iron, .Swedish candy 35 — 

— — English sq do. 17 — 

—— Flat and bolt. do. 17 


Iron Hoops 

NaiK 


Rs. 

17 C4 

Rs. 

lil 

Lead, Pig 


60 — 

52 

Shwt 


50 — 

60 

Millinery 


10.\. 

— 

.Shot, ))atent 



10 A. — 

15 A( 

Spelter 


28 — 

30 


Stationery P. C. — 

Steel, Englisli candy 50 — 

Swetiish do. 60 ■— 

Tin PUitcs box 18 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 

coarse P.C. — 

. ■— Flannel 20 A. 


BOMBAY, October 13, 1832. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles, pint doz. 

Coals chald. 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . . .cwt. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate do. 

Tile .do. 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longcloths 

Muslins '. .. 

«•— Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 lb. 

Cutlery, table. 

Glass and Earthenware 

I lard ware. 

Hosiery 


§ — 1 
P.C. — 25A, 
15 D. — 26D. 
P.C. — 15A. 

P.C. 


Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy .*>0 

F.nglish, do do. 28 — 

• Hoops cwt. 5 

— Nails do. 14 

' Plates do. 

, Roil for bolts St. candy 27 ■“ 

do. for nails do. 30 — 

i Lead, Pig cwt. 81 — 

1 ' Sheet do. !) 

Millinery 25D. 

j Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 

• Spelter do. 7 

. ! Stationery 15D. 

Steel, Swedish tub 13 

. .Tin Plates box 22 — 

'Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • -yd. 8 — 

— coarse 1 — 

Flannel, line 0| 


CANTON, December 1, 1832. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds.. 
— • Longcloths, 40 yds. . 
— Muslins, 20 yds.. .. 


— — Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 21 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 11 — lii; 

Bandannoes do. 21 — 21 

— - Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 pccul 35 — 38 j 


Drs. Drs. 

piece 21 @ 41' Smalts pecul 

. .do. 31 — 41' Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 

. .do. 2 — 21 , Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

..do. 11 — Camlets pee. 

, .do. 24 — 21 Do. Dutch do. 


— — Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 pccul 35 — 38 i; Long Ells Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 2\ — 21:|Tin, Straits pecul 


Rod do. 3 

Lead do. 41 


— iiTin Plates box 


Drs. D 

20 (^ 

A 

1.40 — 

14 — 

26 — 

7 

14 — 141 
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SINGAPORE, Decenilier 20, 1832. 


Drs. 

Anchors pcrul 12 

Bottles loO 31 — 

Chopper Nails and Sheath ins pecul 35 — 

Cottons, Madapollams, 25y(l. by 32in. pcs. 2 — 

Iinit. Irlsli ..... .25 30 do. 23 — 

—— Longcloths do. — — 

^ 30 to 40 3()-;i7 do. 4 — 

do. . .do .30-40 do. 51 ~ 

— do. . .do 44 do. 71 — 

.Ki do. U — 

54 do. 8 ~ 

■ . - — 00 do. 10 — 

Prints, 7-8. single cnluurs do. 2} — 

9-8 do. 3J i- 

— — (Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., .do. 13 _ 

— — Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 11 ~- 


Dni. I Drs. Drs. 

\ 14 Cotton Mkfs. imit. Hattick, dbic.. .corge 5 r>l 

- 4 do. do Pullicat do. 50 — 

■ 38 ! Twist, KitoUO pecul 38 -- 70 

31 ‘.Hardware, assort (over stockeil) nodemand 

3 Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — Hk 

— . English do. 2i •— 3 

6 Nails do. 4 — 5 

71 Lead, Pig do. 5 — .51 

8 — Sheet do. 51 — 0 

9 Shot, patent bag I — 2 

9 Spelter IhjcuI 3 — 31 

12 Steel, Swedish do. — 7 

21 ‘ English (heavy stock) do. nodctmiml 

51 ,Wtx)lleiis, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

21 ' Camblcts do. 25—32 

4. Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2-1 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta. Nov. 29, 1832. — There has been a con- 
siderable activity in the market since our last, 
particularly witn reference to White Piece (1 (hkIs, 
which have been sold to a l.^rge amount, and 

S encrally at good prices, exceiiting the co.'irscr 
ascriptions of C.ainbrics, which are not wanted. 
Prints have had an encreased eiujuiry, but no sort 
of coloured Cottons can, for the present, be sold at 
rates remunerating to the shipper. Some s.r1es of 
Mule Twist have taken place, but the state €>f the 
market is complained of as being Hat. Tlic de- 
mand for W(X)llcns, with the exception of town 
Cloths, which are scarce, and have lately realized 
high rates, is very discouraging. Copper, gene- 
rally, is dull, excepting heavy shtx't :iiul Liraxiers*, 
which look up. Nails (copper) have likewise ad- 
vanced. Spelter, late sales shew a shade of rise. 
Iron, of all sorts, dull. 

nomluiy. Oct. 13, 1832. — The transactions during 
the past fortnight have lx‘en very few indeed; 
our market in short seems very much depressed, 
hardly a single article of import realizing cost and 
charges. The only sales of Piece (Jo<xls rcporterl 
are the following 4, OOP pieces of L.appets, at 
Hs. 2i per piece; 3(J0 pieixs fine (Chintz, at Rs. 91 
per do.; 3n4 pieces coarse Scarlet Woollens, at 
from Rs. 1 to 2 per yard ; 45<i pieces Zebra Dresses 


at Rs. 3 iK?r piece; GfK) pieces Fancy Nets at Rs. 
2 per do. 

Singapore. Oct. Ill, 1832. — The market for Piece 
CiKHis lias improved since the arriv.'il of the Bugis 
traders, and sales to some extent luive been eiT'ect- 
cd of such descriptions as arc generally rc«|uired 
by that class of natives: the )>rices obtained 
however do not remunerate the importers. Alront 
i:i5 pis. Cot ton Twist, Nos. 28 to 38, were sold 
the other day at Drs. 4»l— payable in Siam produce 
in two months at market rates. 'J'he higher 
niimlKTs, say from 4i) to Hi), appear to be eiiL irely 
negltH'tetl, the deintands principally being from 
N(is. 20 to 40. 

Ointon. Dec. I, 1832.— The f’ompany’s lato 
investment of Long Cloths, consisting of the first 
quality, of 20,<XX) pieces, have been sold at Sp. 
Drs. 4.(, second ditto, of 12,888, at Sp. Drs. 4 per 
piece; the purchasers paying duty. British IMecc 
fioods of almost every descripti«»), are at very low 
prices, and very ditnciilt i>f sale. The stock of 
Colton Yarn is at present tu>t considerable, but 
the demand is now reduced within the nuiiilKT ;)G, 
all alM)ve being quite unsaleable. Broad ('loths, 
Camblets, Long Ells and Flannel, very dull oif 
sale at present. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

CalcuUa, Dec. 1, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Bs. As. Rs. As. 

Pieiii. 37 9 Rcmittablc 3ti 0 Prein. 

w o/lst, or Old 5.1^ j ^.1 . o 

“\p. Cent. Loan ^ ” 

4 0 . . . ' Ditto 2 do. 3 8 

3 4 Ditto •••• 3 do. 2 12 

1 8 Ditto •••• 4 do. 10 

Par . • ■ • Ditto 5 do. Par 

Prem. 3 •••• I SITom. 

4 4 3»l, or New ditto 3 12 

Disc. 8 6 4 per cent. Loan dis. • • 8 6 

6,900 Bank of Bengal Shares— 7,8(X)« 

' Dank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange, Nov. 24. 

On London, 6 months' sight,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
sell la. lUd. per Sa. Rs. 

Madras, Oct. . 30 , 1832 . 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Uemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 356 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 38 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. KXi.^ Madras Rs. per 

lOUSa. Rs Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz.-iHO 
Madras Rs. per 33^ Sa. Us Prem. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Bate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brnker.s in buying .'ind selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. Madnus Its. per 

looSa. Bs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan t»f IHth Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106i 
Madras Us. per llHi Sa. Rs. 

BoiuLs, No. 1 to 1,88») Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,0U() from 4 to I4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Sulmcriplion, viz. 1084 
Madras Ks, iier 100 Sa. Us 3 Prem. 

Jiomluuf, Dec. 15, 1882. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 0<l.pcr Rupee. 

On Calcutta, .at 30 days' sight, 105 Bom. Hs. per 
loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Hemittcablc Loan, 145) Rom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

R per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 105 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-28, 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 109 per ditto. 

Canton, Dec. 1, 1832. 

Exchanges, 5ec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight,— bills suitable for nego- 
ciation in India, 4s. 3d. ; other bills 4s. 4d. to 
48. Rd per Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa.U8, 207 perlOO Sp. 
Drs. — Private Bills, 210pcr ditto ditto. 

On IlomlMy, ditto Bpiii. Rs.2I8 per ditto. 

Syccc Silver at Linlin, 1 to 2 per cent. 
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GOODS DECLAUED for SALE at llic EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sftlf! 14 May — Prompt II Jtuyttxt* 

Comjtfiut/’.'t. — Saltpetre — illark. Poppejr. 

^ For Hoto ^ Juno — Prompt Attgunt. 

ira . — Hohoa, Ih. ; (.'oiifruii, (!iiiiipf>i, S(wchong» and Pekoe, .I.IOd.OOd lb.; Twankay 

and Hyson Skin, l,2(M),4H.K|]b. ; Hyson, .*KHMMN)fh. — Total, including Private-Trade Ib.KMMKNlth. 

For Sole II Jkiic. — Prtmpt G Srptnuhar. 

ComiKini/’s . — licngal and Ooast Piece flcxuls — Remnants Calico and Nankeen Wrapiiers. 

For Sfite 24 Jmw — Prttmpt 11 Oi^tober. 

Coinjtaut /’«. — Uengal Raw Silk. 

CARGOES of the EAST-lNDlA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

C A ROOKS of the Mort/norjif DtirbrsM of Athol, Thonym Couttn, Jjondon, Abercrombie Robinson, 
Charles iirant, and Duuira, from China. 

Company's. — Tea. 

Private-Trade and Privilcfjc —Teas— Raw SUk— Wrought Silks— China Root— Bamboo Canes— Mats 
— Tin. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 26, 1833. 
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XAKT-INDIA AND CHINA PKODUCR. 


Barilla cwt. 

('oilee. Java 

— — - Chcribon 

— — Sumatra and Ceylon « • 

Bourbon 

— — Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

— - Madras 

— — IJeiiffal 

Uourlion 

Dru.?s di for Dyeinj;. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Annlsceds, Star 

Borax, Heflned 1 

— — Unreflned f 

Camphire, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malalmr. .lb 

— (Jeyinn 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

— Lignca 

Castor Oil lb 

China ItcMit cwt. 

Citl)ehs 

Dragon’s Hhxxl, ord 

Uum Ammoniac, drop . . 

— — Arabic 

— — Assafcetida 

— — Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

— Animi 

— — Gambogium 

— Myrrh 

Olilxuium 

Kino 

Lac l.ake lb 

Dye 

— Shell cwt. 

— — Stick 

Musk, (’hina ox. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

C<Koa-nut 

— — C'ajuputa 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 

Bengal 

— — C^hina 

Galls, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Biue and V inlet* • • • 

Purple and Violet. . . . 

— Fine Violet 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • 
V inlet and Copper .... 

— — f’opper 

Consuming, mid.toflnc 

*— — Do. ord. and low 

Damaged 

— - Madias, mid. to gncxl 
Do. very low to ord.. . 
Manilla 


£. «. it. 

2 ir> 0 
2 18 0 
2 14 0 


0 ■ 
41 ■ 

5 


.1 8 
0 0 
8 0 

8 8 4.1 

0 8 73 ■ 

9 18 0 

3 10 0 

4 5 0 — 4 

5 15 0 — 

0 3 2 
0 2 


3 

3 
2 

4 

8 
8 
8 
0 

— 14 


0 


4 0 0 

0 0 7 

1 1 8 
3 18 8 

5 0 
0 0 8 
2 5 0 
2 8 0 
0 0 0 
5 0 8 
7 0 0 


0 — 


1 15 0 — 
11 8 0 — 


0 
0 
4 
2 

1 8 0 
1 5 0 
8 0 
8 4 


5 8 — 


4 8 
4 (i 
4 3 
3 11 
8 3 0 
8 2 18 
8 3 2 

8 2 7 

8 2 1 


7 

8 

1 15 8 


8 8 
0 0 3 
0 1 8 
none 
8 1 9 

3 .*> 8 
8 8 0 
0 15 8 
8 11 0 
8 18 8 

4 8 8 
4 5 8 


. 

1 

. 9 , 

rf. 

3 0 '! 

4 

<* M 

18 

«il 

5 0 1 

0 

.VI 

8 

Hi 

8 

VI 

0 

18 

0 0 ! 

10 

1 

0 j 

0 0 ! 

2 

0 ' 

1 

3 J 

3 

8 , 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 ‘ 

0 

0 1 

8 

8 ! 

8 

0 il 

8 

8 1 

8 

8 li 

0 

8 il 

0 

8 

8 

h 

1 


10 8 ;! 

8 

8 

15 8 1 

8 

6 : 

i: 

0 9 

1 I 

1 3 '! 

2 9 

1 10 ■ 

8 

8 i 

14 

8 ;| 

5 

8 ; 

j 


Mother-o’- Pearl \ . 

Shells, China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 188 

Rice, Bengal White* • • cwt. 8 

— ^ Patna 0 

J.ava. 

S.afflower •••• 3 8 0 

Sago * 8 10 0 

Pearl 8 18 8 

-Saltpetre 1 1.3 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ib • 

Novi 

— Ditto White 
f!hina 

Bengal Privilege 

Orgiuizine 

Spices, (Mnnainon 0 

Cloves 8 

Mace 8 

Nutmegs 8 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black lb 8 

White 8 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and t'hina 0 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 

Manilla and Java 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 

— — (.'ongou 0 

Souchong 8 

(?ampoi 8 

Twankay 8 

Pekoe (Orange) 0 

Hyson Skin 

Hy.son* 

Young Hyson • 


9. d. £. 9. d. 

12 0 @ 4 5 0 


Tin, Bani'a 

. .cwt. 

3 

1 

(> 

Tortoiseshell 

...lb 


10 

(1 

Vermilion 

,...lh 

8 

3 

3 

Wax 

..cwt. 

4 

.5 

8 

Wixxl, .*-!ai»lcrs Red** 

• ton 

10 

0 

0 

Ebony 


0 

0 

0 

Sapan 


13 

0 

U 



AiJSTilAI.ASlAN I'KOUUCE. 

Cellar IVood foot 8 5 0 — 0 7 

Oil, Fish tun2.'i 8 0 — 2(> 0 0 

Whalefins ton 85 8 0 — 95 U 0 

W'iM)l, N. S. Wales, etc. 

Best lb 0 

Inferior 0 

V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 

Inferior 0 8 18 


0 — 


0 2 11 
0 2 4 


SOUTH AFRICA N PIIODUCK. 

'Aloes cwt. 1 12 0 — 

Ostrich Fe.athers, und....lb 2 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 8 15 8 — 

Hides, Drv tb 8 8 4 — 

Salted 8 8 41 — 

Oil, P.ilm cwt. 32 0 0 

Fish (nn 

Raisins cwt. 2 8 0 

Wax 5 8 0 

: Wine, C.ape,M.ad., best, .pipe 15 8 0 


Do. '.Id .V 3d quality .... 12 8 8 — 14 8 

; W'ood, Teak load 0 8 8 — 7 18 0 


— 5 18 0 

— 1 « 8 8 
8 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 26, IS33. 


I Price. 

DOCKS. 

East* India (Stock)....! 49 

London (Stock).... 571 

St. Katherine’s 07 

Ditto Debentures lOH 

Ditto ditto 103 

VI est-lndia (Stock) .... 80 

MISCELLANEOUS. I 

Australian (Agricultural) 12 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 98} 

Ditto, 2d Class 871 

Van Piemen’s Land Company 8 


Dividends. 

f'apital. 

~£. 

4 p. cent. 

£. 

48.3.750 

3 p. cent ! 

! 2.38.800 

3 p. cent, i 

1,352,752 

41 p. cent. 

588,mN) 

4 p. ceiit.i 

> 208,(NH) 

6 p. cent.: 

1 1,388.000 


Shares 
1 ..f. 


£. 


188 


Paid. 

~£r 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 


June. Dec. 


4 p. cent.' 
3 p.cent.) 


10,000 100 

10,000 100 


251 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


14 


WoLFK, Brothers, 2B, C/iange Jillct/. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, April 24. 


Sugar.— There is no alteration in the East- 
India Sugar market; A,(NH> bags of Mauritius 
Sugars sold on the 2()th at a reduction of fid. to Is. 
per ewU The West- India market is firm« stocks 
being low. 

OUfee.— The market for this article is firm, hut 
there Is little doing in East-1 lulla Coffees : some 
Mochas on the 27th were Uiken in. 

So/fpetra is higher. 

There is little alteration in Spices; 
Cassia and Pepper have fallen a little. 

CotionWool.— The Cotton market is very steady : 
the prices firm. 

Indigo.— The following is the report of Messrs. 
Patry and Pasteur on the result of the Company’s 
sale of Indigo, which commenced on the Kith and 
closed the 22d April :— 

The quantity declared for sale was 4733 Chests, 
of which 239G chests were Company's ; the whole 
presented the following assortment 73 cliosts 
Bengal very fine shipping qualities ; 4:3(i do. good 
to fine do. ; 17O8 do. middling to g<XMl do. ; UK)0 
db. good consuming to middling shipping do ; 
368 do. ordinary to good con -uining (lualities ; 204 
do. Madras, middling and good; 34 do. Kurpah, 
or made on the Bengal principle ; 20 do. Manilla. 

The sale commenced with tlio Company's 
marks, which, as will be observed, comprised 
balf the sale ; and being taxed as customary at 15 
to#) per cent, below the market price, were left 
without support; they sold at an average of 4s. id. 


per lb. The biddings ihroughnul the sale were 
animated, and the prices paid the first day were 
fully supported to the close. Compared with the 
January sale, prices of middling, good, and fine 
qualities are 2d. a 3d. higher iu average; whilst, 
ordinary and low descriptions have, in many in- 
stances, been run up by the Home Consumers to 
4d advance on tiie last sale. 

Madnis solil with spirit at an advance of 3d. on 
ordinary and middling (pialities, b;it good and 
fine sorts hardly brought any advance on the 
January prices. 

The quantity bought in, is about 260 chests 
Bengal. 

The following arc the prices fine 

blue 5s. 6d. a 6s. ; fine purple .'is. a .'is. 6d. ; fine red 
violet 4s. Od. a .'is. ; line violet 4s. fid. a '4s. Od ; 
good and middling do. 4s. 3d. a 4-«. fid. ; good red 
violet 4s. fid. a 4s. !kl. ; middling do. 4s. 3(1. a 4s. fid. 
g(x>d violet and copper 4s. 3(1. a 4s. 4d. ; middling 
and ordinary do. 3.i. 10. a 4s. .*ki. ; low consuming 
do. .3s. fid. a 3s. Od.; very low do. :is. 3d. a 3s. (id.; 
trash 2s. 7d. a 3s. — Madrnit. On Bengal principle, 
good 3s. fid. a 3s. fid. ; ordinary' and middling .'is. 
a 3s. 5d. ; low 2s. {kl. a .3s. ; regular Madras, good 
and fine 3s. .‘kl. a 3s. fid. ; ordinary and middling 
2s. Kkl. a 3s. 2d. ; low 2s. fid. a 2s. Pd. — Manilla. 
Ordinary to good 2o. 2d. a 3s. .‘id. 

Since the sale, there has been no alteration of 
prices. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom 2C *d .-//)«/ 25, 183:j. 


Mar. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 
Stock, i Red. 

3 Pr.Ct. Pr.Ct. 
Consols. Red. 

26 

199 199J 

Shut 

«7i87j Shut 

27 

Shut 

— 

87]87J- 

28 

200 

— 

86j87i — 

29 


— 

87 87^; — 

30 

200 

— 

87J873: — 

Feb. 

1 

200 2(X)J 



j 

87 87j' — 

2 

200 201 

— 

87g87| — 

3 

204 

1 — 

87|88f — 

4 

193 200 

1 — 

87:t88 ! — 

5 

' — 

! — 


Nowajl lAWiR I India 
Kr.Cent.' Annuities.; Stock. 


4 Pr.Ct. India | Exch. 
Ili2t;. Bonds. . Bills. 


91.1,94 

94 94j ‘ 

94^94 

94j94,Al 

94i9lf': 

94;i94i* 


Shut 


192 86jS7ii! 


87J88ji 98^94 

190 191 86j86f 87 ^87 5 98^931 

191 A9l^ 86|86| 87§87i 93394 


9.^ 1 9.';} I lf;J 1 221 2 
|95 9.';:ilG-‘ i(»|;‘!22() 1 

, _ „ _ . _ . |95 IGJ Oi 

10 |191 192 86|8GJH7|87j93j94^y.o|9.'JilO^ ItqH'JlO 20 


3 (»J^ 


91 9.5 


4; 


94J95.ll — 


212 8 
221 2i 
21 721 J 
217 9 
217J9 ^ 

|217.J8 

| 21 « 9 

1219 22 

1220 23 


9*5 9.5^ IG? 1G|;|'219 20 
94j95 ilG|J lGt219 20 
|94595j^lG>‘lGi;|l220Ui 
■ ' IG? 22U2J 


11 ,191 192 86j8Gj 87t87J 93^94 

12 190J1911 86A86i^ 87J87| 9.8^985 

13 190 191 86g8C| 87^873 984‘94 

15 191 191i86i86i;87i87j934^98j!94f9.5 
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THE E A ST.INDIil^ QUESTION. 

In tlic two papers already devoted to an examination of the Whig pro- 
ject for the management of British India, and of the arguments propounded 
by Mr. Grant in its justification, we must have demonstrated to the plainest 
understanding, that it is a daring scheme, pregnant with fearful consequences 
to th^ national interests, and one which no minister would have ventured to 
disclose when the country was not in a stale of excitement favourable to its 
success. 

Those who look at this great question only in parts, isolated from each 
other, will be very liable to be duped by the specious reasoning of Mr. 
Grant, who, ostensibly for the convenience of argument, but really for a 
very artful purpose, has broken the question into several, each of which is 
discussed upon its own intrinsic merits, with little reference to the whole. 
Thus, he debates the topic of the privileged China trade upon commercial 
grounds alone, leaving out of view, in a great measure at least, the political 
considerations inseparably connected with it. Nay, he affirms that the 
Company’s exclusive privilege of trading with China was never considered 
but as the gradual and guarded preparation for a more diffusive com- 
merce,” and that it was with that view Parliament successively limited jfie 
charter to a term of years, that it might avail itself of the experiment at a 
convenient opportunity. This appears to us an entirely new doctrine, 
ingeniously discovered by Mr. Grant to facilitate the execution of the diffi- 
cult task imposed upon him, of justifying a measure he formerly con- 
demned. That it was not, as he wishes to be inferred, the view taken by 
the Government under which the last charter was granted, is manifest from 
tlie express declaration of the predecessor of Mr. Grant, in 1813, who 
said : ** the monopoly of the East-India Company is essentially requisite for 
the security of every important interest connected with our Indian empire ; 
and so deeply am 1 impressed with the truth of that proposition, that 1 am 
prepared explicitly to declare that, although the first formation of an East- 
India Company proceeded upon purely commercial considerations, the 
magnitude and importance to which the East-India Company has progres- 
sively advanced is now so interwoven with the political interests of the 
empire, as to create upon my mind a firm conviction, that the maintenance 
of the monopoly of the East-India Company is even more important to the 
political interests of the state, than it is to the commercial interests of the 
East-India Company.”* Nor could this principle of legislation, which 
Mr. Grant supposes was acted upon by successive parliaments, have been 
known to himself, a member of the Legislature, in 1813, or to Mr. Robert 
Grant, when he wrote his pamphlet maintaining The Expediency of 
continuing the System by which the Trade and Government of India are 
now regulated,” wherein he lays it down as an axiom that *Uhc monopoly of 
the China trade is to be bestowed on the Company, not so much for their 
own sake, as for that of the great interests intrusted to their guardianship,” 

* Letter from Lord Melville, Supp. to Fourth Report, p.30. 
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and shows that that monopoly (an invidious and inappropriate term as 
applied to the privileges of the Cdfcipany) was designed by the Legislature, 
with strict wisdom,” for political purposes, and in order to enable them to 
meet punctually their current charges at home. 

All the grand points of this most important question may be put upon 
very simple issues, which require no great extent of knowledge or stretch of 
intellect to decide. 

first, is it expedient to employ the East-Tndia Company as an instru- 
ment of governing British India? This point is decided affirmatively, and 
upon two grounds, namely, the benefits their rule has conferred upon the 
people of India, and the necessity of interposing a firm barrier between the 
Crown and the Indian patronage. 

It is curious, and by no means uninstructivc, to consider the terms in 
which Mr. Grant has conveyed his concurrence in the general opinion of 
the nation, with respect to tliese two vital objects, at different epochs of 
his life. In 1833, he says, the system of political administration which 
has been established in India, and which is exercised through the organ of 
the Company, although under the control of the national authority at home, 
has, notwithstanding too much of past defect and error, and in spite of much 
remaining imperfection, secured to the inhabitants of India so consider- 
able a measure of those advantages which it is the proper object of govern- 
ment to confer, and evinced so much susceptibility of receiving the improve- 
ments suggested by experience and reflection, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would not be justified in lightly proposing to effect any alteration or dis- 
turbance of that system in its essential elements.” In 1813, he said : 

In every discussion which relates to a change in our mode of governing 
India, the first inquiry that naturally suggests itself is, what is the condition 
of the people of that country under the existing system. On this point I con- 
ceive there will not be a dissentient voice. It is acknowledged on all sides, 
that they are in a flourishing condition, not only as compared with their 
former situation under the despotism of their own princes, but as compared 
iMth any known standard in any quarter of the world. It is acknowledged 
too, that they are not only happy, but in a progressive state of happiness. If, 
then, the prosperity of the people is to form the basis of every arrangement for 
the government of India, a practical statesman will surely pause before he 
consents to endanger a system which has so completely answered that object. 
This was the task (the forming of this system) which devolved upon the £ast- 
India Company, and never was task more ably accomplished ; never were the 
eleinents of legislation, the materials for national happiness, more amply 
furbished, than by the talents and assiduity of the servants of the Company. 
It was after all this had been done to its hands that the Legislature interfered : 
the system of 1784 was, in its prominent features, the work of the East-India 
Company. They cannot, therefore, be deprived of the merit of having con- 
tributed to .form that system under which India has now for a succession of 
yiears reposed; and they formed it not on narrow, selfish, and temporary prin- 
ciples^ but on principles commercial, national, social, imperial ; on principles 
comprehending the whole variety of reciprocal duties, and the whole train of 
ihterests remote and immediate— they thus implanted confidence where before 
all was distrust ; fbneed round with the guardianship of law those in whose 
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eyes till then law and arbitrary power had been synonymous terms; and laid 
the foundations of their dominion deep in the happiness of the low and the 
prosperity of the poor.” 

Ill 1833^ Mr. Grant refers to the second object in a somewhat careless 
manner : tlie preservation of the system seemsy at the same time, to be 
collaterally recommended by considerations of some moment to this country 
in a constitutional point of view; under any arrangement, a considerable 
share of the political patronage of India must, for some time at least, be 
dispensed from this country, and by the arrangement actually existing, that 
patronage is lodged in hands which may possess it without exciting publid 
or popular jealousy'' Tn 1813, he spoke rather more decidedly : nothing 
which I have heard or read has been found sufficient to meet one difficulty, 
which startles the most sanguine speculator — I mean the difficulty of 
safely disposing of the patronage, which is now vested in the Court of 
Directors : that to place it mediately or immediately in the hands of 
Government would be fatal to the constitutioHy is universally agreed.’^ 

II. The expediency of employing the East-Tndia Company as an instru- 
ment of rule being affirmed, on the two grounds just stated, the next con- 
sideration is, whether the “changes and modifications of the existing 
system,” proposed by the Ministers, arc calculated to render the Company 
more efficient, in their political capacity, with reference to the objects for 
which their employment in that capacity is acknowledged to be expedient. 
Now, it is very material to observe, that it is not even alleged or pretended 
by Mr. Grant that the “changes and modifications ” have that end in view: 
he feels satisfied “ that, while they will appear both right and expedient in 
themselves, they will, at the same time, be felt not to constitute any 
obstacle to the retention by the Company of their political capacity.” The 
divesting them of every commercial attribute, the virtual abrogation of their 
perpetual charter, the depriving them of all their capital, commercial as well 
as territorial, the taking away every vestige of independent authority, and 
placing all substantial power in the Board of Control, however “ right and 
expedient ” in other respects, cannot, upon the very face of the subject, 
tend to promote the efficiency of the Company as an instrument of rule, or 
to increase their facilities in the office of government. 

But tlie “ changes and modifications,” as we have shewn in a previous 
paper, destroy all the essential properties of the Company as an 
political organ, and withdraw some of the very means (as Mr. Grant, indeed, 
admits) whereby they have been enabled to administer their difficult func- 
tions, and to secure those very objects which alone make their employment 
expedient. In respect to the government of India, the proposed scheme 
does not, as it professes to do, continue the political functions of the Com^ 
pany ; on the contrary, it takes away those functions, and instead, assigns 
to the Court of Directors the office of promulgating the directions of the 
Board of Control, without annexing to the office a veto, or even a right of 
appeal upon any point whatsoever. With regard to the patronage of Indian 
the utility of vesting it in the Company depends altogether upon the capa- 
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eity 6f the Court of Directors to dispense it free from influence^ tliatis, upon 
their independence ; if that body be incapable offreely exercising this dange- 
‘ rous implement^ it would be far better to place it at once in the hands of 
the Crown. But it must be obvious that, under the proposed scheme, the 
Court of Directors cannot be independent, in the sense in which they now 
are, and that the ^^constitution will have no better protection than if the 
patronage were distributed, as we doubt not it will eventually be, amongst 
the King’s ministers. 

It must be evident, therefore, that the objects contemplated by these 

changes and modifications ” cannot be the good of the people of India, in 
the first instance, and the security of our constitutional liberty, in the second. 
There must be some other objects in view, the attainment of which is con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to justify a sacrifice of the former. 

HI. The next point to consider, then, is, what are these objects? No 
other object is distinctly avowed in Mr. Grant’s letter, than tlic desirableness 
of opening the trade with China, and this topic he has, as we have already 
remarked, debated mainly upon commercial grounds, throwing out of con- 
sideration those of a political nature, and upon the principles of free-trade. 
He observes that the events of late years have forced on the majority of 
thinking and practical men a sense of the absolute necessity of some mate- 
rial mitigation of the restrictions of our commercial code, and that the 
improvements, which have in consequence been adoi)ted, have tended to 
confirm and disseminate the feelings and opinions in which they originated. 
The prepossession, therefore, if so it may be called, in favour of a more open 
trade to China, though not necessarily just, has a %vanrant in recent expe- 
rience, and in the judgment of minds conversant with the subject of com- 
merce in general. Under these circumstances, his Majesty’s ministers feci 
that, if the restraints on the China trade are to be continued, their continuance 
can be justified only on the clearest and strongest grounds.” Now, with- 
out adverting to the fallacy of assuming that the experiment of free-trade, 
which is at this moment regarded by a large portion of the manufacturing 
and trading community as the source of all their distress, warrants the 
application of its principles to China, let us observe the use which Mr. 
Grant m^kes, at the close of the quotation, of his convenient discovery, 
that the object of the Legislature, in granting an exclusive privilege of 
trading with China to the Company, was to prepare for a more diffusive 
commerce.” In this view, the Ministers of the Crown may, indeed, call 
for the clearest and strongest grounds” to justify the continuance of the 
restraints on the China trade. But this is not the true state of the question ; 
the call should be made for the clearest and strongest grounds” for 
removing the restraints — ^which were originally imposed for objects still 
subsisting, namely, to supply funds for the payment of the Company’s own 
civil list and for the occasional aid of the Indian finances, and also to fur- 
nish the means of meeting the political charges at home. We have shown, 
as clearly and as strongly as possible, from Mr. Grant's own admissions, 
from the statements in the Report .of the Select Committee of 1832, and 
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frdm the testimony of witnesses examined by that Committee, that the 
finances of India have not been able, and are not likely to be able, to 
dispense w'ith the aid they derive from the Company’s commerce, and 
that no expedient has been pointed out by which the large funds required to 
meet the home political charges can be securely remitted to England, if the 
Company cease to trade altogether. 

With reference to the last point, it is scarcely necessary for us to remind 
the reader of the present condition of the money-market at Calcutta. Since 
the date of Mr. Grant’s letter, two houses, supposed to be of the highest 
credit, have failed ; the debts of the one amounting to three millions and a 
half sterling, — deducting assets, one million and three-quarters; those of 
the other firm are under three millions, and the utmost with which the creditors 
are flattered is the prospect of obtaining 10s. in the pound at the end of eight 
years. It was a reliance upon the evidence of the firm and substantial credit 
of the capitalists of Calcutta — the name of one of the insolvent houses being 
mentioned in the course of it — that induced Mr. Grant to conclude, that no 
difficulty could be anticipated in cfTecting a transfer of the funds, assuming 
them to be actually forthcomings on terms fully as favourable as those 
which the Company’s commerce can afford.” 

Mr. Grant, having adopted the opinion, too prevalent throughout the 
country, that the opening of the China trade is the prime point to be aimed 
at in the adjustment of this ({uestion, and that all other objects arc subor- 
dinate and must be made subservient to it, observes, in furtherance of this 
view of the subject, that the surplus profits of trade, which have been 
applied to the aid of the Indian finances, have been drawn from the people 
of this country, in the shape of a tax on Chinese commodities, and that 
his Majesty’s Ministers cannot consent that India shall habitually lean on 
England for financial aid.” Both these observations arc obviously intro- 
duced ad cajitandum vulguSs an object which should be beneath the ambi- 
tion of Mr. Grant. He well knows that the commercial profits of the 
Company are not exclusively derived from privileged trade, but accrue from 
the management of private-trade goods, from employment of their own ships, 
from interest on annuities, on government stock, and on advances to the 
territorial branch, and from other uses to which capital can be applied. 
The total amount of profits derived from these sources, during the fifteen 
years ending 1829, was i£i3,3/>2,(>73* (considerably more than the sum 
applied to the aid of the Indian finances), not a farthing of which , was 
drawn as a tax from the people of this country. But supposing the whole 
sum to have been contributed from the profits on the sale of tea, these 
profits were the result of fair competition, at a public auction, well 
attended, and regulated by law, with a market stocked to redundancy, the 
teas being put up at prime co.st ; and the prices obtained were (comparing 
quality and price) as low as, if not lower than, those in other markets 
supplied by open trade. How, then, can it be termed a tax upon the 
people of England ? And what was the rate of profit? six per cent, on 

* Report, J832. 
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the capital employed^ and no more !* Then, with what truth can Mr. 
Grant assert that the surplus profits are a tax upon the people of this country ? 
t>oes he mean that free traders will sell teas without profit? Again : how can 
it be fairly said that India leans on England for financial aid, in Mr. Grant’s 
invidious sense of the phrase, when, after inflicting upon her a debt of nearly 
fifty millions sterling, to serve our own peculiar interests (that is, on account 
of wars engaged in for British objects alone), entailing an annual charge 
of upwards of two millions for interest, she receives a casual relief to the 
extent of £300,000 from England, whose capital is replenished by an 
annual flow of some two or three millions of savings remitted from India 
by British functionaries ? It would appear from Mr. Grant’s observation, 
as if none of our foreign dependencies leaned on England for financial aid, 
as if they all defrayed their own expenses ; whereas, we believe, there is 
scarcely a single instance of a British colony or settlement not being, in 
every sense, dependent upon England. 

IV. Putting aside, however, as Mr. Grant has done, as considerations 
of subordinate moment, the interests of India and the constitutional hazard 
arising from exorbitant ministerial patronage, treating the question, in fact, 
ns one which relates solely to the policy of opening the China trade, as a 
mere commercial experiment, — without taking into account the certain 
sacrifices and the tremendous risks we are to incur, — let us inquire what 
reasons are stated by Mr. Grant to justify the experiment. 

In our last paper, we assigned very satisfactory grounds for concluding 
that, as a commercial experiment, the throwing open the China trade must 
fail ; that whilst silly theories, nonsensical hypotheses, and absurd paradoxes 
were alone brought forward to support the prohahUity of its success, 
actual experience demonstrates the contrary ; that whilst Mr. Rickards, — 
admitting he know's nothing of the present intentions or motives of the 
Chinese government,” — infers the certainty that it would allow the. introduc- 
tion of articles which would supersede the native manufactures, because it 
would act very absurdly ” if it did not, traders of all countries, Americans 
amongst the number, are actually forced to buy the products of China with 
dollars, from absolute inability to introduce into that country foreign manu- 
factures, at a price even under prime cost. But we will at present waive 
this objection, and admit, argumenti gratia^ the proposition of the free- 
trade writers, that our merchants and manufacturers have an undoubted 
right to ruin themselves by a trade with China if they will.” Are there 
no other objections to the experiment ? 

In order to form a statesman-like conclusion upon this head, we must 
aesume that Mr. Grant has, in the first instance, considered attentively the 
national character of the Chinese, and the peculiar principles of their 
government, institutions, and laws ; in the next place, that he has care- 
fully weighed the opinions of men qualified by local experience to speak 
practically of the disposition of government and people in China upon the 
subject of foreign commerce. From this preparatory inquiry, Mr. Grant 

* Report, 18.10. Mr. Melvill's Evid. No. .WiU. 
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must inevitably have discovered the following facts, admitting of no doubt 
or dispute whatever : — that one of the first principles of Chinese policy is a 
rooted jealousy of foreigners, which is inculcated not only by their laws, but 
in their ethical writings ; that thence results on the part of the ruling au- 
thorities an indifference if not an aversion to external commerce, of which 
the favourable circumstances of the country render it independent ; that the 
consequence of this elementary defect (as our habits of thinking persuade 
us it is) in the social character of the nation, foreigners 'permitted only 
to visit China for the purposes of trade, and are indulgently ioleratedy so 
long as they submit to the harsh regulations which the government prescribes 
in order to secure its subjects against the dangers apprehended from contact 
with nations alien to Chinese manners ; and the subordinate local authorities 
are indirectly encouraged to vex and insult foreign traders, who arc given to 
understand plainly, they arc not, as elsewhere, acceptable visitors, but 
intruders into the celestial empire." 

With these facts before him, Mr. Grant could not, and to do him justice 
he does not, deal with the Chinese commerce altogether as one of ordinary 
character. He states it as a point fully determined, that supposing the 
China trade opened, it would be necessary that there should be stationed at 
Canton, by the appointment of the Crown, some officer or officers, invested 
by law with adequate powers of supervision over all British subjects resort- 
ing to China;" and that ^^the opinion of his Majesty^s Government is, that 
a chief and council should be the functionaries so to be appointed." He 
admits, for the sake of argument y that a freer resort of British adven* 
ture to the shores of China might somewhat increase the chance of broils 
between the adventurers and the natives that the jealousy of the Chinese 
might be even more ^sensitive under the new system than under the old," and 
that a representative of the British nation might be less qualified to deal 
with the overt acts or secret workings of such jealousy than commercial 
functionaries acting under the Company," — consequences which are pre- 
dicted by the best-informed witnesses ; — yet," he says, *^the Government 
would hy no means despair of combating these difficulties by regulations 
carefully contrived and vigilantly enforced, aided by the powerful influence 
of those mutual considerations of interest, which alone gave birth to the 
trade between the British and the Chinese, and which, in spite of all past 
impediments, have fostered and promoted that trade up to the present hour." 
Never, surely, was there a more unfortunate or more whimsical attempt 
at counterpoising expedients and dangers. Difficulties on the part of the 
Chinese, which threaten ruin to our valuable trade, are to be combated by 
regulations " on our part, aided by the " powerful influence " of a princi- 
ple never yet discovered to be in existence. To secure a great and certain 
good, politicians are sometimes content to incur unavoidable risks ; but here 
are risks to be unnecessarily courted for a good which is in the highest degree 
problematical: ‘^thc private trader," says a very intelligent witness (Mr. 
Horsley Palmer) is under a great delusion as to the real advantage to be 
derived upon opening the trade with the port of Canton, particularly so 
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far as regards die export trade from England in manufactures.*’* What is 
worse, vestigia nulla reirorsum^ there is no receding : let us remem- 
ber,*' said Mr. Grant himself, in 1813, 'Hhat if wc once embark on a 
system of speculation, it will not be easy to retrace our steps; if the experi- 
ment be pnce made, it is made once for all." 

Of die serious difficulties to be encountered at Canton, in the event of the 
trade being opened, and which Mr. Grant proposes to combat by regu- 
lations,’* a tolerably fair summary is given by Mr. Larpent, albeit a warm 
advocate for an open trade. He recommends throwing the trade open as 
widely as possible consistent with safety, but the entire removal of the Com- 
pany he conceives may ^^put a stop to the trade altogether." He, therefore, 
proposes to continue the Company’s agency at Canton, in the character of 
factors-general for teas sold to the British merchants, upon which they 
should receive a rated allowance per pound or a per-ceiitage. Setting aside 
the danger of collision between the private trader and the Chinese, by which 
we might lose the trade, he observes : in all ordinary trades with ordi- 
nary nations, individual enterprise and skill will best accomplish the object; 
but considering what we have heard and know of the Chinese, and that 
the evidence is so conflicting, 1 think it would be extremely desirable to 
interpose in the purchase of teas a united body like the Canton factory to 
negotiate with the hong. This would have a double effect; it would 
oppose a combined strength to the combination that exists in tlie hong, and 
prevent an undue enhancement of price or excess of cliarge in the tea; and 
above all, it would prevent the adulteration of the article iUelf. We must 
consider the nature of the Chinese government and institutions. We well 
know that the tea is brought from a considerable distance to Canton, on the 
absurd principle that the accumulated charge for carriafe is beneficial to the 
Chinese ; and to retain these supposed advantages, they will not allow us 
to go nearer to the provinces where it is grown. Then there is the same 
jealousy towards us that has operated in confining the Russian trade and 
the Spanish and Portuguese trade to certain limits. In short, in the China 
trade, it is not dealing with commerce under ordinary circumstances." He 
is asked : 

Q, Do not you suppose that the establishment of some powerful consulate, 
on the part of the Crown, migiit obviate the difficulty you mention ? — A, I 
should rather say that the very danger we are now subjected to in China shows 
the inexpediency of such an establishment, for the collision which has recently 
taken place with the Chinese is to be attributed, perhaps, in a degree, to the 
diplomatic character or the non-mercantile character of the present factory ; all 
the young men sent out are highly educated men, but their feelings are rather 
more alive to the honour of the country, and the political position in which 
they consider themselves placed, than influenced by the mercantile views 
which ought to govern them. Whether the present establishment is the best, 
1 cannot say ; but I think anything in the nature of a consular establishment 
would at once bring the British into contact with the Chinese government, in 
which case we should be bound not to pass over insults which might be offered 
by the pride and arrogance of the latter, and which might ultimately produce 
* Ev. tefore Finance Committee, 16th March 1832. 
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hostility ; and ii war to force a trade would, I conceive, not only be excecd- 
ingly questionable in its principle, and enormously expensive, but in its result 
be very problematical. 

In discussing the snrnc topic, there is an apj)arcnt interchange of character 
between Mr. Ijarpcnt and Mr. Grant; the former has viewed it with tlie 
caution and judgment of u prudent statesman, the latter in the reckless spirit 
of a free-trader. 

The concluding remark of Mr. Larpent leads us to consider a point of 
much delicacy and importance, which Mr. Grant has not even adverted to, 
on this branch of the subject, and which is another of the issues to be de- 
cided ; namely, 

V. Would it be expedient and proper, in the event of any repugnance on 
the part of the ("liincsc to embrace the wholesome doctrines of free-trade, to 
coerce them into commercial tractability, either by taking forcible possession 
of some island in the neighbourhood of Canton, and carrying on trade with 
the people in spite of the government ; or by extorting from the govern- 
ment, by means a of negotiation or an embassy, backed by an armed force, 
a commercial treaty, recognizing those doctrines under the Vermillion pencil ; 
or lastly, by at once assuming the offensive, marching a British army to 
Peking,* and effecting another change of dynasty ? One of these alternatives 
is expressly declared by the free-trade witnesses best acquainted with China, 
to be indispensable upon a change of system: even Mr. Rickards,— who, 

knowing nothing of the intentions and motives of the government of China,” 
is confident, nevertheless, that it would need no coercion, but be delighted at 
the proposal of extinguishing its home-manufactures for the sake of getting 
cheaper goods from^ England, and that “the Chinese would gladly hail the 
approach of free-traders, and receive their goods, giving theirs in return, 
without the least difficulty,” f — even Mr. Rickards suggests the employ- 
ment of ‘‘ a few English cruisers” to blockade the ports of China, stop sup- 
plies, and force the government into what he oddly or facetiously terms, 
a ‘^friendly intercourse.” 

Mr. Davidson, a very intelligent and experienced witness, long resident 
in China as a private merchant, thoroughly conversant with the character of 
the Chinese, acquainted with the sentiments of the mercantile commu- 
nity (non-Chinese) at Canton, and an advocate for an open trade, speaks 
boldly out : 

Q. What, in your opinion, would be the result of the withdrawal of the 
East-India Company from China, and of an open trade to that country 
I conceive the result would, sooner or later, be a war between England and 
China, and wide-spread individual ruin ; unless the Chinese government be 
previously either coaxed by discreet, or coerced by energetic negotiation, into 
that amicable and reasonable intercourse with other nations, which every cU 
vilized state is bound by the dictates of nature to cultivate with its neigh- 
bours. 

Q, Do you think that a better state of things might be brought about by a 

* Forasmuch as to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India* arc measures 
reptigiiant to the wish* tlie honour* and feeling of this nation**' &c. 33 Geo. 111.* cap. 62* sec. 42. 

t Kvldence before the Commons Committee* 22d March 1830. 

AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol.11. No. *12. 
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mere withholding of trade, or that it would require any more vigorous negotia- 
tion to produce it ? A, I consider that a vigorous negotiation, accompanied 
by a threat that the King of England would no longer consent to hold inter- 
course with China on the degraded footing on which it has hithetto been 
carried on, would altogether alter the tone of the government of Pekin. 

42* Do you think that such threat, unaccompanied with force, would pro- 
duce the effect which you expect upon the government of China ? — A. I con- 
fess I must entertain doubts whether it would. 

Q. Putting the right out of the question, what rational expectation could 
be formed of any warfare carried on against a nation of a population so im- 
mense? — A. During many years* residence in China, the subject was con- 
stantly discussed, and I never heard any man, who had given his mind to the 
subject, but came to this conclusion : that, although the population of China 
may be 250,000,000, twenty thousand British troops might march from Canton 
to Pekin, at any moment, without hindrance or molestation.* 

That it is the decided opinion of the Britisli merchants at Canton, that 
coercive measures towards the Chinese government arc absolutely necessary 
to secure an open trade with its subjects, is demonstrated by their petition 
presented to the House of Commons 28th June J831,t wherein the peti- 
tioners express ** a firm belief that much may be obtained from the fears, 
but that nothing will ever be conceded by the good-will of the ('hinose 
government;^' that ^Mittlc is to be gained in China by any of the refine- 
ments in diplomacy ; " that ^^the whole history of foreign intercourse with 
this country demonstrates that a firm opposition to the arrogance and un- 
reasonable pretensions of its government, even with imperfect means, has, 
sooner or later, been followed by an amicable and conciliatory disposition 
and that even violence has frequently received friendly treatment at the 
hands of this government;" and they recommend that a representative of 
His Majesty be permanently stationed at Peking, “ instructed to act with 
becoming spirit in protecting the interests of his countrymen," or that ‘‘tlie 
government of Great Britain, with the sanction of the Legislature, will 
adopt a resolution worthy (tf the juttion^ and by the acquisition of an 
insular possession near the coast of China, place British commerce in this 
remote quarter of the globe beyond the reach of future despotism and op- 
pression." Further; amongst the resolutions intended to be moved in the 
House of Commons by Sir G. Staunton, are the following: 

That the spirit and firmness of the East India Company being the sole ex- 
isting check now in operation for the control and counteraction of the corrupt 
local Administrators of the peculiarly arbitrary and despotic Government of 
China, it is indispensably necessary to the security of our valuable commerce 
with that country, that, whenever any change shall be made in the British 
commercial system, having the effect of putting an end to this influence, an 
equal or greater system of protection be at the same time created and substi- 
tuted for it, under the sanction of a National Treaty between the two coun- 
tries, without which previous sanction, any attempt to appoint national 
functionaries at Canton for the protection of trade would, in the present state 
of our relations with China, not only prove of little advantage to the Subject^ 

* Evidence before the Commonii* Committee, 11th Morch la'io. 

t Ordered to Iw printed 20th March IKi't. 
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but be liable, in a serious degree, to compromise the honour and dignity of the 
Crown^ 

That in the event of such expectations not being realized, and it proving 
impracticable to replace the influence of the East-lndia Company’s authorities, 
by any system of national prdtection directly emanating from the Crown, it 
will then be expedient (though only in the last resort) to withdraw the British 
commerce altogether from the control of the Chinese Authorities, and to es- 
tablish it in some insular position on the Chinese Coast, where it may^^be 
satisfactorily carried on, beyond the reach of acts of oppression and molesta- 
tion, to which an unresisting submission would be equally prejudicial to the 
national honour and the national interests of this country. 

Mr. Grant has endeavoured to undervalue the strength and importance 
of the peculiar position gained by the Company's factory at Canton (but for 
whom, Mr. Davidson verily believes, “ the China trade would not have been 
in existence at this day”), — through the extent and probity of their author- 
nicrcial dealings, the general prudence of their conduct, and the advantages 
they have secured to British coniincree cspeciall}^, from the local authori- 
ties,— .by showing that circumstances would render it imperative on the British 
goverpment to place an oflicial functionary on the spot, independent of com- 
merce, even under the existing system. With this view, he disingenuously 
avails himself of the “ discussions which have unfortunately taken place be- 
tween the Canton governnumt and the British factory,” which, he thinks, 
afford reason ‘‘to distrust the sufficiency of the guardianship to which 
British interests arc conlldcd.” The readers of this journal are of course 
aware that allusion is here made to the altercations u ith the local authorities 
at C'anton, unnecessarily and injudiciously provoked by the majority of the 
Com])any's factory. They are also aware that the instant the Court of 
Directors heard of this departure from the prudent line of conduct hitherto 
])ursued by their servants in China, they not only censured and counter- 
manded their acts, and directed a scrupulous observance of a more concilia- 
tory policy, but superseded those members of iUo. factory by whom the ob- 
noxious acts were executed.* Notwithstanding this course, w’hich has 
brought upon the Court and the Company, as usual, a load of odium and 
invective, instead of receiving from the Minister of the Crown that measure 
of commendation which is their due, they arc indirectly held up ad invidiam 
and identified with their offending servants, w hose acts, thus condemned by 
Mr. (frant, in the abstract, arc the theme of admiration amongst the free- 
trade partizans ! 

Throughout the whole of the enquiry into this question, it is melancholy 
to remark — because it <lenotes a blind-foldcdncss on the part of the nation — 
with wdiat alacrity conflicting accusations, charges which neutralize each 
other, arc eagerly accumulated against the Company, as if their condemna- 
tion was already fixed, and it w as only necessary to make out an indictment 
of a given length, w hich should impart the requisite formality to the process. 
It is to be hoped that, when this question comes to be argued before the 
great council of the nation, its merits will be fiiljy and fairly shown, in order 

• See a full exposition of these transactions between the Factory and the Canton authorities in Asiatic. 
Joumalt vol. vii. p. Jtil, and vol. viii. p. 257. 
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that either the current of popular opinion upon the subject may be made to 
run in its proper channel^ or that, when the China trade has devolved to the 
hands of some commercial rival of England, and India is no longer a 
British empire, the nation may at least learn, $or future profit, the sad con- 
sequences of “sinning against the light.” 

In closing, for liic present, our remarks upon this question, we invite 
attjption to the following communication from Mr. Bracken, who thinks we 
have dealt unfairly with his evidence. We had as little intention to do so 
as to disparage that gentleman or any member of the firm to which he be- 
longs. Our sole object was to show that his hypothesis, that the remittance 
of the home-funds might be safely made by private bills, without security, 
was falsified by the failure of the very house with which he was connected, 
whose credit was impliedly, though not directly, vouched for by him, and in- 
deed needed no voucher at all. Tlie fact that the failure was occasioned by 
unforeseen causes, against which no prudence could guard, reinforces, not 
impairs, our arguniont against the policy of trusting to private credit for so 
large and important a remittance. In connecting Mr. Bracken with the 
house of Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., we acted on misinformation, and 
frankly apologize to him, if our error has unintentionally exposed his 
conduct or motives to misconstruction. 


To TIIK Kdituk. 

Sia : My attention has been called to the following paragraphs in an article 
on East-India affairs, in your May number, pp. Gand 7-*— 

Mr. Bracken, a partner of Uie bouse of Alexander and Co., established in Lon- 
don, is, of course, of opinion that the remittance of two or throe millions a-^ear could 
be easily made through the agency of mercantile houses in Calcutta, without any like- 
lihood of a combination amongst them. lie states that there are from twenty to 
twenty-five houses there, whose bills could be taken, to a considerable extent, by the 
Indian Government, without having security of goods, and ho mentions the house to 
which he belongs •»- that of Alexander and Co.— as at the head of tliose houses, -.-being a 
house which has had a bank attached to it for sixty or seventy years, and is the only one 
that issues bank notes. 

“ The fate of this very house of Alexander and Co. affords a good practical comment 
upon Mr. Grant's notion of the facility of remittance by the ‘ usual sources.* Not 
many weeks after Mr. Bracken delivered this evidence, he declined honouring the drafts 
of this very house, of which he w'as a partner, and whose credit he extols; and the firm 
of Alexander and Co., one of the houses whicfi could be safely trusted, to a consider- 
able extent, upon their credit alone, without security of goods, has become insolvent ! 
Let the reader just imagine that this insolvency had been delayed for a year or tw'o, and 
one or two millions, destined for stores, pensions, and pay in England, were to arrive 
vested in Alexander and Co.*s bills ; w'hai a scene of distress, public and private, would 
have been the consequence !** 

You will permit me to make some observations on these quotations : the 
obvious tendency of the first is to impress upon your readers that, in the 
evidence given by me before the Finance Committee of the House of Commons, 
1 had claimed for the mercantile community of Calcutta generally, and for the 
house of Messrs. Alexander and Co. in particular, an unqualified exemption 
from all commercial risk whatever ; and the second makes an assertion directly 
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at variance with the fact. Indeed, it seems to me scarcely possible that you 
can have read ray evidence, or that you can have taken the slightest trouble to 
become acquainted with my actual position, unless, in the warmth of your 
zeal to invalidate the opinions and propositions of Mr. Grant, you h^ve mis- 
understood the one, and assumed without inquiry the other, as most conve- 
nient to your line of argument. 

1st. Throughout my examination, no question was asked nor answer given 
referring to the credit of Messrs. Alexander and Co , nor could there have 
been with any delicacy or propriety; but by bringing together answers made to 
questions propounded at different stages of my examination, you wish to make 
it appear that I had eulogized that firm as of unquestionable solidity : for 
instance, in stating the number of houses whose bills I conceived might be 
safely taken without collateral security, you imply that I had, at the same time, 
specially mentioned Messrs. Alexander and Co. at the head of such houses, 
and for the reason that tliey had had a bank for sixty or seventy years, and 
were the only one issuing bank notes. Now the questions respecting the bank 
were Nos. 1803 and 1804, and referred to the nature of the business carried 
on by the Calcutta agency houses, — involved no allusion to credit, — and were in 
no way connected with the questions 1860, 1870, and 1871, on the subject of 
remittances from Calcutta by private bills ; the space between them being 
occupied by inquiries of a totally different character and object. 

2d. In answer to the questions 1869, 1870, and 1871, I stated that of the 
thirty or forty houses in Calcutta, the bills of twenty or twenty- 

five might be taken without security; but, I added: trade, in all times and 
places, involves some risk, but not more there than elsewhere.” This is cer- 
tainly very unlike the unconditional, unreserved superiority to the vicissi- 
tudes of trade, which you represent me as asserting, 

3d. Instead of an}^ particular praise of the system on which the affairs of 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. and the older houses, not exceeding five or six in 
number, were based, I described it, in answer to question 1801, as one which, 
arising out of a particular state of things previous to the charter of 1813, made 
them rather the distributors than the posscsors of capital — borrowing with one 
hand and lending with the other ; and, consequently, it must have been evident 
to the committee, and must be to any candid reader of my evidence, without 
the necessity of my declaring it in express terms, that this system was not only 
exposed to the risks of the ordinary fluctuations of markets, but also to those 
of sudden distrust and panic, to which the best-regulated establishments 
employing borrowed capital in manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural 
channels, must yield. The constituents forget, in their alarm, that the inte- 
rest allowed to them, averaging two or three per cent, above that afforded by 
investments in government securities, is incompatible with a simultaneous and 
immediate realization of assets to meet calls created by the influences alluded 
to. At the same time, I referred to the large number of new houses differently 
constituted, whose credit 1 considered unimpeachable, and as placing Calcutta 
on a footing of security equal to any other commercial cit}'. These houses arc 
likely to increase, as the restrictions and monopolies in the Indian trade arc 
removed and modified ; and I am fortunate in being able to appeal to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, on this subject, in confirmation of my own 
opinions. 

4th. The drafts to which you allude, as having been dishonoured by me 
within a few weeks of my evidence (which was given in March), were dis- 
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honoured by Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., on H'hom they were 
drawn, in the December following, and much against my inclination, as a refe- 
rence to those gentlemen will show ; and instead of my being “ established in 
London,” in the sense you imply, I was in England on account of my health, 
having left the whole of my property in India, and living here on a credit on 
the above firm, which necessarily shared the fate of the drafts. 

But supposing I had given my evidence in the spirit and to the purport you 
represent, and that shortly after a vessel had brought intelligence of great 
commercial distress in Calcutta, could my judgment or motives be with any 
fairness called in question ? Might not any man have spoken in the highest 
terms of the wealth and credit of the London bankers, and of the bank of 
England, within a few weeks of December 1 825 ? and would such language 
have been Iteld unwarranted because of the calamitous cdccts of the commer- 
cial panic which then occurred, or could it be argued that confidence could 
never be re-established ? 

I quite concur in your estimation of “ the distress, public and private, that 
would have been the consequence of a remittance of one or two millions des- 
tined for stores, pensions, and pay, in Messrs. Alexander and Co.*s bills;” 
but I do not think it probable that any one house could have supplied so large 
a sum. This, however, would make only a difference in the extent of the 
evil. At the same time, 1 do not know how it would be possible to guard 
against all danger, except by a bullion remittance ; as of course you arc 
aware that the distress you have imagined has been, more than on one occa- 
sion, on the point of realization, when the Lcndenhall Street treasury was 
unable to meet the bills drawn from India, and was conqielled to solicit the 
assistance of Parliament. 

I have only to add, that nothing has occurred in India, however lamentable 
and distressing to individuals, to induce me to alter my views of the capability 
of its commerce safely supplying the usual sources of remittance; the more 
especially as the proposed arrangements for the future government seem to me 
calculated to call forth powers and resources hitherto in abeyance, and to 
remove restrictions and obstructions very prejudicial to the commercial and 
agricultural prosperity of that country. 

Relying on your candour for the insertion of this letter in your .Tune 
number, 

I am sir, your obedient servant, 

Lontlouy 20tk May 1833. T. Buackkn. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT.-GEN. Sill G. MAllTINDELL. 

The late Lieut. General Sir Gabriel Martindell, K.C.B., entered the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service in the year 1772, at an early age, and 
after having passed the lower grades in tiic army, attained the rank of major 
in the year 1790, and was appointed to the command of tiic 2d battalion 
13th regiment Native Infantry (now the 27th), which corps, after a short 
time, was reckoned the best in the service. In 1801, he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and stationed at x\zin)ghur, when he was 
sent out by the late Lieutenant General 8ir Ewen Baillie, tlien colonel of 
the IStli regiment, to reduce some strong forts of the refractory zemindars, 
subjects of the nabob (now king) of Oude, which service he performed to 
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the satisfaction of the officer above named. In 1802^ the 2d battalion 
13th regiment was ordered to Sultanpore Oude, which station he com- 
manded till he was selected by the late gallant liord Lake^ in 1804 (by a 
letter direct from his lordship), for the command of the troops in Bundle- 
cund, on the retreat of those troops under the command of the late Colonel 
Fawcett. This district, then in possession of the Mahrattas, he in a very 
short time subdued. In May 1807 he resigned the command of Bundle- 
cund, and in October 1808 was re-appointed to it. He was promoted 
to the rank of colonel in August 1811, and held the command he was 
re-appointed to till 1814, when he was advanced, in February of that year, 
to the rank of major-general, and, agreeably to the rules of serjyce, relin- 
quished that command. His services in Bundlecund were fully acknow- 
ledged in General Orders of the 13th March 1809, 16th March 1812, 
20th February 1813, 1th June 1811, and 9th August 181.5. 

In 181/5, he succeeded to the command of a division of the army against 
Nepaul, on the death of Major General Gillespie, and had nearly reduced 
the fortress of Tytuck, against which he was employed, to the greatest 
straits, when the late Major General 8ir David Ochtcrlony concluded a 
treaty with Ummer Sing Thappa, and allowed Runjocer Sing, his nephew, 
who commanded Tytuck, to march out with the honours of war, notwith- 
standing that Sir David was written to by Sir Gabriel not to include the 
fortress he was employed against in any treaty he was about to make : but 
for this treaty, the garrison of Tytuck, in a few days, must have surrendered 
prisoners of war, and Sir Gabriel would consequently have been entitled to 
more credit for the success of the campaign. 

In April 1815, he was created a Knight Commander of the most 
honourable Order of the Bath by his late Majesty, then Prince Regent. 
In April 1817, he was appointed military commissioner at Cuttack, when 
that district was in a state of rebellion. On this occasion lie had not only to 
restore order in the district (whicIHie soon effected), but to protect it, with 
a very small force, against the predatory attacks expected from the Pindar- 
ries. In June 1818, he was placed on the general stall’ of the army, and 
appointed to the Benares division ; but he was detained by the late Marquess 
of Hastings at the Presidency for upwards of six mouths, for the purpose of 
being employed against the Burmese, should circumstances have made it 
necessary to send a force against them. In IS 19, he was removed to 
Cawnpore, and commanded the field division of the army till 1821, when 
his tour of command iiaving expired, he remained unemployed till 182/5, 
when he was again placed on the staff, and appointed to the command of 
the Cawnpore division of the army, but which he only retained till 1826, 
in consequence of the orders of the Court of Directors restricting general 
officers to four years tour on the staff. In 1827 he was appointed com- 
mandant of the fortress of Buxar, which he retained till his death, the 2d 
January 1831. 

During the long period of fifty-eight years* service, General Martindcll 
never quitted India, or was absent from his duty. 
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DR. TOWNLEY'S « MORE NEVOCHIM.”* 

Maimonides, or Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon/ealled by Hebrew wrileis 

the Eagle of the Doctors,*' was a Jewish physician of great learning and 
celebrity, born in Spain early in the twelfth century. He was versed in 
medicine, languages, and mathematics ; but his favourite study was Hebrew 
jurisprudence and literature. Isaac Casaubon says, he was the first of his 
tribe who ceased to be atrifler." We are indebted to him for a digest of 
the Jewish laws, which has been several times printed, collected from the 
immense and confused compilations of the Talmud^ without its absurdities. 
None of4iis works is more generally esteemed than his More Nevochim^ 
or ^Teacher of the Perplexed,' written originally in Arabic and translated 
under his own eye into Hebrew, of which the work before us forms an im- 
portant part. To this portion of his labours, Bishop Patrick was greatly 
indebted in his celebrated Commentary on the Ventalcuch, Graves, in 
his work on the Pentateucliy highly eulogizes it ; and Bruce, the cele- 
brated Abyssinian traveller, designates the author as one of the most sen- 
sible men that ever wrote on the Scriptures. 

In preparing the translation of this valual)Ie work, Dr. Townley had . 
before him, R. Samuel Aben Tybbon's (the translator's) Hebrew edition, 
with the triple Rabbinical commentaries of RR. Sheni Tob, Ephodapus, 
and Karshakas, and the Latin versions of Justinian and Buxtorf. 

The literary character of Dr. Townley, well known as the author of 
" Illustrations of Biblical Literature," Introduction to the Literary His- 
tory of the Bible," Essays on Ecclesiastical History," &c., is a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and faithfulness of the translation. The volume 
is enriched by nine original dissertations, of considerable merit, on the Tal- 
mudical and Rabbinical writings, on the Zabian idolatry. Talismans and 
Talismanic figures, judicial astrology, &c., containing much curious infor- 
mation not elsewhere to be found, in a collected form, throughout the range 
of English literature ; and by copious notes, affording to the student the 
valuable results of researches which have been conducted with great learn- 
ing and industry. 

The work will abundantly gratify the curiosity of the general reader ; 
but Ave piay pronounce it to be indispensable to the library of every biblical 
student. It is a reproach to the literary character of the present age that 
such really useful works as these are not sufficiently patronized. 

• The Reasons of the Laws of Moses: from the <* More Nevochim" of Maimonides. With Notes. 
Dissertations, and a Life of the Author. Ily James Tvwklxy. D.D. London. 1837. Longman and Co. 
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MOFUSSIL STATIONS. 

No. VI. — Allahacad. 

Allahabad holds a middle rank amongst European stations in the 
Mofussil, being many degrees in advance of the slenderly-garrisoned can- 
tonments of the jungles, yet very inferior to the large depots, such as Ca^vn- 
porc, Meerut, &c. 

Allahabad, or ‘ the abode of God,* acquired this name from the Moo- 
sulniau con(]ucrors of India, who have left memorials of their splendour in 
a fortress once unequalled in beauty, and now gaining in strength what it 
has lost in external appearance, — several tombs remarkable for the elegance 
of their structure, and a garden and serai belonging to one of the emperors. 
The city itself does not display those remains of magnificence, which might 
have been expected in a place favoured by the presence of royalty, and so 
admirably adapted both for the commerce of its new possessors, and for the 
security of their dominions in the provinces of Uindoostan. It now retains 
few vestiges of the Moghul conquest, save tlie appellation and the buildings 
before-menlioncd, its Moosulmanee inhabitants being limited in numbers, 
and of little importance as regards their wealth, rank, or talent. The city 
is almost wholly given up to idolatry, and has ever been celebrated for the 
pilgrimage of pious Hindoos, attracted to a spot blessed by the junction of 
two sacrc^ rivers. It stands upon the extreme point of the Doaab, the 
name given to the fertile district which divides the Ganges from the Jumna, 
and is therefore esteemed holy by all castes, who annually repair in crowds 
to bathe themselves in the united streams. While infanticide, merely for 
the purpose of avoiding the expense of bringing up female children, was 
the open disgrace, and is still the secret practice, of many classes of Hin- 
doos, the curse of sterility has ever been considered, both by rich and poor, 
as the greatest misfortune that can attend the married state. When prayers 
and gills to brahmins have been unsuccessfully employed to obtain the 
desired blessing, the despairing supplicants not unfrequcntly attempt to pro- 
pitiate their blood-thirsty goddess, Doorga, by the promised sacrifice of 
their first-born. Should their desire be accomplished, — a benefit which is of 
course attributed to the direct interposition of a deity delighting in the waste 
of human life, — they consider themselves to be solemnly pledged to the 
performance of the vow, and the hallowed spot, in which the Jumna throws 
itself into the Ganges, is very commonly chosen for the fulfilment of the 
awful duty. Though the crime of infanticide, upon any pretext whatever, 
is not permitted by the British Government, there is not much difficulty in 
eluding the laws in force against it, since the natives are possessed of so 
many facilities for accomplishing in private, what they no longer dare to 
perform before the world. A small quantity of opium, administered in 
the first nourishment given to a new-born babe, will send it to its everlast- 
ing rest ; and as no inquiry is instituted respecting the cause of death per- 
petrated without apparent’ violence, and where the probabilities are in 
favour of its having been occasioned by natural accidents, the murderers 
Asiat, Jour. N.S. Vol. 1 1 . N o/12. O 
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escape detection. It is not diflicult, when the brood surface of the united 
rivers is covered with boats, to drop the intended victim into the stream, a 
catastrophe which may be attributed to accident, and which the religious 
prejudices of the surrounding multitude would prevent from being brought 
to the notice of the public authorities ; while the fatalism which renders 
Hindus apathetic, in the midst of danger to themselves or to others, is too 
great to induce them to make any attempt to rescue a drowning person from 
the grave. It is said that the brahmins, on the supposition tliat Doorga 
may relent, and willingly relinquish the offered sacrifice, station themselves 
in boats a little way down the stream, and pick up those children who have 
escaped the dangers of the first plunge ; they arc not however restored to 
their families, but retained by their protectors, and brought up in the per- 
formance of religious offices. When the affections of tlic parents for their 
first-born has been too strong to allow them to devote so beloved an object 
to the consequences of a rash oath, the intended victim, when arrived at 
maturity, stung with remorse at the violation of a duty held so imperative, 
and attributing every family misfortune to the wrath of the justly-incensed 
Doorga, have voluntarily performed the sacrifice by plunging into the 
river, or precipitating themselves from some rugged height to a frightful 
abyss below. 

In the Rajpoot states, the destruction of female infants was, and it is to 
be feared still is, common in the highest families for political reasons. 
The representations of the British residents, and their elo(iuent appeals to 
the better feelings of kind-hearted, though misguided men, have done 
much) especially in Guzerat, towards the abolition of tins inhuman method 
of getting rid of a dilemma ; but there is no law against it, and the tragedy 
of Kishen Koor, the most cold-blooded murder ever perpetrated by the 
hand of man, is still recent. The brother of the beautiful victim, slaughtered 
to secure a state measure, now sits upon the throne of Oodiporc ; he was 
innocent of the cruel deed, and there is reason to hope that so shocking a 
scene will never be acted publicly again. In less exalted families, the 
money essential, on the part of the relatives of the bride, to furnish the 
wading paraphernalia, and to defray the expenses of the feasts, without 
which no wedding can be celebrated in India, is so difficult of attainment, 
that although there are plenty of suitors of the same class to be found, it is 
deemed better to avoid the weariful business of saving cowries and pice 
until they amount to rupees, by giving the coup de grace to the imperti- 
nent intruder, who has put the family to inconvenience by entering it in a 
female shape. Daughters to marry,’ ' is the excuse given by servants 
who, having high wages, appear ill-apparelled, and in ragged case : years 
of privation must be endured, that all their acquaintance may banquet at 
the period of the nuptials. This is the “one thing needful;” beauty, 
accomplishments, and amiable qualities may be dispensed with, but a hurra 
khana (great dinner) there must be, and where it is not practicable to 
furnish forth the wedding-feast, parents, with admirable forethought, strangle 
their children, who would otherwise grow up to be married. 

In former and more barbarous times, the junction of the Jumna and the 
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Ganges was the scene of those fearful human sacrifices, which were not 
more savage than absurd, in a religion professing so much humanity towards 
the brute creation. A youth and a maiden, representing two of the 
favourite deities of the Hindoo Olympus, after having received divine 
lionours from the crowd following their triumphal cars, were flung into tlie 
sacred waters, and supposed by the ignorant multitude, deluded by a 
clumsy device of priestcraft, to be borne upon tJie holy stream to their 
dwellings in the paradise of the blessed. Figures of clay arc now substi- 
tuted for the human performers in the pageant, which, degenerating into a 
vulgar show, serves to amuse the rabble on the anniversary of a festival 
fust falling into contempt. 

Another of these horrible spectacles used to be exhibited at the com me* 
inoration of the triumph of Rama and his ally, Hunamun, attended by an 
army of monkeys, over the giant Havana. The luckless beings, selected 
to enact the principal characters, were at the end of the festival no longer 
visible to mortal eyes. The uninstructed imagined that they had been 
absorbed into the divine essence, and claimed by the deities whom they had 
represented : a process of which the ofllciating priests knew the secret. 
Poison was said to be mixed up with the sweetmeats presented at the ter- 
mination of the feast, and the unhappy groiipc, brought from a distance, 
and unseen except during the short period of their performances, were by 
many supposed to have been the deities themselves, descending to assist at 
the celebration of their avatar. The Moghuls have the credit of being 
the first opposers of these shocking rites ; the C'hristian governoi’s of the 
land have insisted upon their total abolition ; and the example set in the 
Company’s territories has been followed in the independent states : human 
sacrifices, excepting such as arc voluntary, have become rare in India. The 
slaughters of the temple at Jyepoor have ceased, and the most fanatic of the 
priesthood are fain to be content with the blood of goats upon the pavements^ 
once purple with the currents which ran in the veins of their fellow men. 

A tax has been levied by the Government upon the pilgrims resorting to 
Allahabad ; this impost has had the effect of lessening the number of 
bathers, and of preventing in a great measure the immolations already 
spoken of : a method of opposing the hideous superstitions of Hindooisui, 
in strict accordance with the mild policy pursued by a government, which 
would inevitably occasion the overthrow of its own authority by a more 
direct and coercive mode of rooting out idolatry from the land. The tax, 
ill that brilliant era when the rupee-tree was seen to flourish, and tlic 
Indian soil was paved with pagodas and gold mohurs, was the perquisite 
of the governor of the fort, a citadel of the utmost importance when the 
country was in an unsettled state. In the present peaceable time.% it has 
become a (piiet and honourable asylum for a veteran who, passed tlic fieriod 
for active service, has retired to cud his days in the land of his adoption : 
many General Oflicers preferring to spend tlie remnant of a long life, worn 
out in military duties, in the country which has seen their toils, to a return 
home, where they will find themselves strangers, and must seek new occu- 
pations and new employments for the mind. The government of the fort at 
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Allahabad is^ therefore, an appointment much sought by invalided officers 
of rank ; the command possesses many advantages, though the pecuniary 
emoluments have been most cruelly curtailed. 

In these degenerate days, a rigorous inquiry has been instituted respecting 
every illegitimate method of increasing the pay and allowances, too often 
found to be insufficient for the purpose of accumulating the means of 
returning home, and many snug perquisites have been taken away, 
which, not enriching the state, makes its military servants poor in- 
deed.'’ In every garrisoned place cantonments arc marked out, under the 
superintendence of the officers of the surveyor general’s or quarter-master 
general’s department, for the accommodation of the troops. Officers are 
permitted to build bungalows and to plant gardens upon this land, which 
become their own property, subject however to the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, who, in removing buildings for the public service, give the owners a 
compensation. Natives are also allowed to construct residences for the use 
of officers or persons connected with the garrison ; fitting spots arc selected 
for the huts of the sepoys, which arc generally erected in the rear of the 
parade-ground, and close to small tenements of brick or stone, built for the 
security of the arms, and resembling gigantic sentry-boxes. I’he bazaar 
is close at hand, and from the tolls and dues collected in these markets, and 
the permission granted for the opening of toddy-shops, a snug revenue used 
to be derived by the commanding officer of a small station, or the brigade- 
major of a large garrison. There are besides, in extensive cantonments, 
waste lands, which the natives desire to bring into cultivation, and which 
may be farmed out at the discretion of persons in office, who were very 
willing to encourage agricultural speculations, when they could derive 
benefit from them. Whether they will be so ready to oblige the ryufs 
(farmers), now that they are compelled to account for every rupee that 
passes through their hands, remains to be proved. The two-and-twenty 
years’ servitude required before a pension is granted to retiring officers, 
scarcely adequate to support them in decency, and insufficient to provide 
for their families, should be rendered cheerful by the hope that fortune may 
throw some snug appointment in their way, which may reconcile them to 
their tedious exile, "and remunerate them for the losses they have sustained 
through various casualties, to which military men are liable, and for which, 
except when the destruction of property is occasioned by an enemy in the 
field, the Government refuse to make compensation. 

' Few officers pass through their military career without having received, 
directly or indirectly, a hint that they may benefit themselves considerably 
by the grant of a small favour. One has .been offered a large sum of 
money to permit a rich native, anxious to assume the gentleman, to sit in 
his presence with his shoes on. Had the request been acceded to, the 
person thus honoured would have attained a degree of consequence amongst 
his own people to which he was not entitled, and which was of sufficient 
importance to induce him to purchase it at a high price. Others, known to 
be upon good terms with the judge, have been solicited to procure decrees 
in their favour ; and it would be ^always easy for intimate acquaintance. 
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awarc^ from the circumstances of each case, how the decisions were likely 
to be madc^ to take upon themselves the credit of having advocated the 
cause of the successful party, who would be very ready to pay for a verdict 
supposed to be thus obtained. Officers holding staff-appointments have 
numerous candidates outbidding each other for the subordinate offices, in 
which natives are always employed ; an indignant rejection will not con- 
vince them that they have formed a wrong estimate of the British character ; 
unabashed, they arc ready to make a second trial at any convenient oppor- 
tunity. A curious expose took place at a station in the Doaab, at the 
period that preparations were making for the visit of tlic Governor General, 
Lord W illiani Bentinck, to the Upper Provinces. Eight hundred claisheeSy 
or tent-pitchers, were to be engaged to attend the camp, whicli was planned 
in a style of great magnificence. A native employed in the commissariat, 
in the course of his duty, was directed to find people for the purpose ; his 
muster-roll was soon completed; but the visit of the Governor General 
being postponed until the ensuing year, there was no occasion for the ser- 
vices of the claishees. Upon their dismissal, there arose a terrible outcry; 
it appeared that 800 tent-pitchers, in their anxiety to secure eligible engage- 
ments in the train of the Lord Saib, had paid, according to their means, 
for the coveted posts. The worthy personage, who had sold these appoint- 
ments to the best bidders, refused to refund the money ; the case was 
brought before the magistrates ; but as it appeared that he had fulfilled his 
part of the contract, in putting their names u])on lus list, they could not 
have any redress. 

The principal object of curiosity and attention at Allahabad is the fort, 
which is erected upon the point of land stretching into the waters of the 
Ganges and Jumna, whose broad currents arc united beneath its walls. 
Though injured in its appearance by the alterations and additions necessary 
to transform an ancient Moghul castle into a place of strength, according to 
the modern art of fortification, it still retains somewhat of its oriental and 
feudal air; rising in majestic grandeur from the river, whence it may be 
espied at a very considerable distance. During the rainy season, the cur- 
rents of the two streams are so rapid, that, w'ith an unfavourable or acU 
verse wind, it is almost impossible to drag up boats, ascending the Ganges, 
against the rush of these mighty torrents. Many hours are consumed in the 
struggle ; a delay which, were it not for the toils of the trackers, w ould be 
amply compensated by the gratification afforded by a slow approach to a 
citadel of great interest, both as regards its striking aspect and the skill and 
science of its engineers. There are low posterns leading to the glacis 
facing the river ; but the principal entrance of the fort of Allahabad is 
landward, and is not to be paralleled in magnificence by any building in- 
tended for a similar purpose. A noble arched hall, in the gothic style, 
surmounted by a dome, and enriched with “ arabesques of gold and flowers,'' 
appears beyond the ample portal, an entrance worthy of the finest citadel 
in the world. Fort William has nothing to equal it, nor is it inferior to 
that of the principal gate at Agra, preserved more for show than use, since 
Government has not considered it expedient to strengthen the walls and 
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make them proof against a cannonade. The interior^ containing ranges of 
buildings, not entirely divested of the beauty of tlieir original architecture, 
affords, at least during two seasons of the year, some of the most delightful 
residences to be found in India. A suite of apartments intended for the 
use of the Governor, but which is sometimes occupied by an inferior 
officer, commands a splendid view of the Jumna, with its craggy heights 
and wild sandy shores. From a balcony perched near the summit of a 
tower, on which the windows of one of the chambers open, a prospect of 
singular beauty is obtained. The spectator looks down upon a grove of 
mango-trees, flanking a fine esplanade, and peopled with innumerable ring- 
necked parroquets, which, as the sun glances upon thoir vivid plumage, dart 
in and out of the branches like corruscations ofemerald liglit. Above, upon 
pediment and pinnacle, other bright wanderers of the air erect their crests, 
and plume their wings, or take their upward flight into fields of gold. 
Along the thiokly-w'ooded shores of the Allahabad bank, buildings of various 
degrees of interest are interspersed : on the small islands, which rear their 
sandy platforms above the surface of the river, huge alligators bask ; and 
the opposite shore of Bundelkhund, rising in towering clifls crowned with 
pagodas or the remnants of hill forts, forms a noble back-ground beauti- 
fully outlined against the clear blue sky. The interior of the citadel is finely 
planted, and here, as at Fort William in Calcutta, the confidence rej)osed 
by the numerous tribes of birds inhabiting the branches, is not permitted to 
be violated. The slaughter of reptiles is alone allowed within this sanctuary 
for weak and harmless things ; all other animals live in peace, sporting 
through their little day secure from wanton aggression. 

A state prisoner of considerable im]K)rtanee occupies a suite of apart- 
ments destined for the accommodation of captives of rank, — the usurping 
rajah of Bhurtporc, who will, in all probability, finish his career within 
the walls of the fortress of Allahabad, lie is not inaccessible to British 
visitors, but strangers are not inclined to gratify mere curiosity by staring 
at the man who, trusting too securely to the supposed impregnability of 
the strongest native fortress in the East, threw down the gauntlet at a period 
in which the energies of the Ciovernment were directed against the Bur- 
mese. The fall of Bhurtpore has totally extinguished the hopes of a war- 
like race, who, though defeated in many battles, and checked in their 
victorious career against the Moslem potver, vested in the weak emperor 
of Delhi, by his British allic.s, still cherished expectations of gaining an 
ascendancy in territories so often torn from their ancestors by the Persian 
and the Tartar. It is said that, after the fall of the citadel, tliose proud 
and lofty-minded natives, who, galled by defeat, looked insult and defiance 
upon their Christian rulers, quailed their heads, and became deferential 
to the conquerors of the Jauts, the most cliivalrous warriors of modern 
India, and the only people of the central provinces who, after the Mah- 
ratta war, dared to offer opposition to the British arms. 

The fortress of Allahabad is well calculated to keep the belligerent spirits 
of the upper country in awe ; nothing, indeed, save acts of folly and 
ignorance on the part of new legislators, deeply versed in theories, and 
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bent upon making experiments at any expense, could threaten the destruc- 
tion of British power in the East; but a change of masters may ciTcct a 
great deal, and the present generation may very possibly be enlightened upon 
the subject of mismanagement by the loss of Hiiidoostan. 

The cantonments of Allahabad are beautifully picturesque, having a 
greater diversity of hill and dale than is usually to be found upon the plains 
of India, and being finely wooded in every direction. The drives are nu- 
merous, and there is one leading along the walls of the cemetery, which 
derives a melancholy interest from the recollections of those who sleep within. 
India has not unjustly been entitled Scotland’s church-yard the Cale- 
donian tenants of the tombs certainly outnumber those of the sister islands, 
and those of Allahabad have their full proportion of veterans and youths 
from the green hills and clear streams of North Britain. The gravestones 
and mausoleums, erected in Anglo-Indian burial-grounds, are peculiar to 
the country, and are generally more heavy and ungraceful than the monu- 
ments of ICuropean churchyards. There are, however, some exceptions ; 
and a broken column at Allahabad, over the resting-place of a Fitzclarcncc, 
forms a classic and appropriate memorial of a young man of great promise, 
cut down in the vigour of his youth. He has h^ft behind him sometliing 
better, a name linked with gracious deeds; and were the Earl of Munster 
to return to India as its governor-general, he would find that the courtesies, 
which endeared him and his lamented brother to both native and European 
residents, have been remembered, and would add to the \varmth of his 
reception. 

I'he undulating surface of the country round Allahabad affords nume- 
rous advantageous sites for bungalows, many of which are erected in very 
excellent situations, commanding views of great beauty. The bungalows 
themselves are not remarkable for their size or elegance, although the judges 
belonging to the Sudder Mofussil Adawlut have their head-quarters at this 
station, and the residence of a considerable body of civilians usually occa- 
sions great improvements in the buildings, as llicy arc less in the habit of 
renting houses than military men, and have larger funds and better means 
for constructing and beautifying their mansions. The garrison is small, 
consisting of not more than two native regiments, one usually an invalided 
corps, and the artillery-men and engineers requisite for the duties of the 
fort. The station has never been remarkable for its festivities : yet its balls 
and parties sometimes attract visitors from the smaller and duller military 
posts, at Chunar, Mirzapore, and Pertaubghur in Oude : the latter a me- 
lancholy place, the quarters of a single regiment, whose active spirits are 
glad to vary a monotonous routine by occasional trips to a gayer scene. 
There is no theatre at Allahabad, and the chief resource for the gentlemen 
appears to be a billiard-table, which is the resort of all the idlers of the 
station. A tolerably well-supported book-club furnishes the more studious 
with the floating literature of the day, light reading suitable to a warm cli- 
mate, and to the many who seek for amusement only in the pages of a book. 
The rocky character of the bed of the Jumna affords to geologists a field 
for their pursuits, which they would seek in vain in the muddy alluvial soil 
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watered by the Ganges. Amidst pebbles of little value, interesting and 
curious specimens of cornelians, and stones even more precious, are occa- 
sionally found. The opposite district of Bundelkliund is famous for diamonds, 
equalling in value and splendour those of the Golconda mines, and in some 
particuluar spots they are found in considerable quantities : all below a cer- 
tain weight are the property of the persons who may chance to gather them ; 
the larger sort belong to the Rajah of Punna, who is bound to give a cer- 
tain price, in the event of his claiming the privilege of purchase. The 
native method of gathering diamonds, which is the least expensive, and per- 
haps, on that account, the best, is very simple. A few labourers clear a 
convenient space on a rocky surface, and when it is laid bare, they bring 
buckets of earth from the places supposed to be most thickly sown with the 
gems, and siding it through their hands, easily hnd the diamonds, which, 
even in their rough state, are extremely luminous. "J'lie hire of the work- 
men comprizes the whole of the outlay, and diligent seekers frequently 
gather a rich harvest. 

A British officer, desirous to set to work upon a large scale, constructed 
a steam-engine, and other scientific apparatus, at an expense of 30,000 
rupees. The vicissitudes of a military life obliged the projector to leave 
the district before his experiment could be fairly tried ; various reports are 
afloat concerning the issue, some persons averring that he lost money by 
the speculation, while others say that it had paid itself before it was finally 
abandoned. Lucky persons are not always desirous of publishing good 
fortune, which may encourage competition. The diamonds of Bundel- 
kund are accumulated unostentatiously, but it is suppo^ied that large supplies 
go down to the native and European jewellers of Calcutta, and the latter 
have been known to place a lac of rupees at the disposal of persons dili- 
gently employed in searching for them. The natives are, of course, the 
most fortunate gleaners ; they are better acquainted with the probable de- 
positaries of the hidden treasure than casual and often unscientific visitors, 
and they take care to direct attention from the richest beds. 

An officer, who had been tolerably successful in his researches, having 
picked up forty diamonds, of various sizes, in the course of a short period, 
happening to ride through a wood, espied a man sitting dhurna under a 
tree, nearly naked, and with ashes on his head, in the attitude of mourning 
assumed by those who, supposing themselves to be aggrieved, determine to 
work upon the religious prejudices of their oppressors, by remaining with- 
out food, and suffering all the inclemencies of the weather, until death shall 
release them, or their prayer be granted. Should they die under the inflic- 
tion of this penance, the weight of their blood is supposed to rest on the 
head of the person who has driven them to so horrid an expedient. In this 
event, the spirit of the departed is permitted to revisit earth, and to haunt his 
obdurate enemy. Many Hindoos are so deeply persuaded of the enormity 
they commit, in compelling a petitioner to sue to them in this fearful manner, 
that they do not consider themselves to be at liberty to eat while a person 
sitting dhurna at their gate is fasting. Such scruples of conscience are 
necessary for the success of the applicant, who is armed w ith a powerful 
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pltsader when his case is advocated by the craving hunger of liis adversary. 
Upon examining the features of the mourner, disguised as they were by 
dust and ashes, the officer recognized a chuprassy, who had formerly been 
in his service. He enquired into the cause of his distress, and learned that 
it arose from an act of injustice on the part of the rajah of the district, 
who had seized upon a large diamond which he had been so fortunate as to 
pick up in his territories, and refused to give him the sum to which he was 
entitled by law for a stone of that value. Compassionating the poor fel- 
low's case, and doubtful of the efficacy of the method which he had taken 
to obtain redress, the officer directed him to come to his tent in the evening, 
promising his assistance in the prosecution of his claim. I'he hope, thus 
kindly held out, revived the drooping spirits of the diamond-merchant, who, 
in common with other natives, placed implicit confidence in the success of 
the rc])rcsenlaiions of a Uellati saib^ and who, from his own experience, 
was well acquainted with the benevolent disposition of his former master. 
The judge of the district made one of the travelling party in camp, and he 
exerted himself so strenuously in the affair, that he procured from the un- 
willing justice of the rajah, the sum of five thousand rupees, a fortune to a 
poor chuprassy. The man was grateful when put into possession of his 
riches ; he appeared at the door of the tent, his mourning rags exchanged 
for a gala suit, and his countenance beaming with delight. After a thou- 
sand salaams, and an oration, in which, in the figurative language of the 
East, his benefactor was entitled his father and his mother, and the delegate 
of the Almighty for the performance of good deeds, he departed to enjoy 
his prosperity in his own village. 

The natives of Hindoostan, quick in feeling, and possessed of a strong 
spirit of independence, w’ill not tamely submit to acts of injustice. They 
make astonishing efibrts to obtain the redress of wrongs, and never yield 
until they have tried every means within their power to procure the esta- 
blishment of their rights. It is astonishing how persevering and pertinacious 
they w'ill bo if their cause be good; the rank and station of their oppressors 
do not deter them from endeavouring to have justice done them, and if it 
should be refused in one place they will seek it in another. Servants, who 
have been ill-trcatcd, and who fancy that their story may not meet with at- 
tention from the head of a small station, on good terms with their masters, 
will quit the place and make their way to the head-quarters of the district, 
perhaps at the distance of a hundred miles, and lay their cases before the 
general officer commanding. A subahdar belonging to a regiment of 
native cavalry, deprived of the service by an act of injustice, appealed 
to the local government, who decided the case against him ; undiscouraged 
by the failure, he took his passage on board an English vessel, home- 
ward-bound, and told his story to the Court of Directors. He had a 
patient hearing, his case was deemed to be a hard one, and he was sent back 
with aii order to the local government to make a further enquiry into its 
merits. This the council of Calcutta refused to do; the subahdar, still un- 
dismayed, returned to England, and made a second report to the Court of 
Directors, who despatched a positive command to their representatives in 
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India to see that justice should be done. Thus admonished, the local 
vernment awarded a pension of ten rupees a month ; but the gallant subah- 
darindignantlyrejected so paltry a recompense for his injuries, and, disgusted 
with the disappointment of his wish for restoration to his regiment, entered the 
service of the King of Oude. He was an intelligent and observant man, 
and his account of what he saw and heard, during his two visits to England, 
was exceedingly entertaining. He dressed himself partly in the European 
fashion, wearing shoes and stockings of British manufacture, and a cover- 
ing for his throat. In the intervals occurring in the prosecution of his 
business, he made two long journies, proceeding to Cornwall to visit the 
children of an officer belonging to his regiment who were placed at school 
there, and aftenvards to Durham to pay his respects to a retired cai)tain of 
the corps. Both these journies were undertaken through a feeling of strong 
attachment towards persons who had been kind to him in former days; and 
this instance forms one of many falling under the writer's own knowledge, 
which refute the charge of heartlessness brought against the people of India 
by individuals who never sought their good-will. 

The navigation of the Jumna was formerly much impeded, and rendered 
exceedingly perilous by the numerous rocks, which cither arose above the 
stream, or lurked treacherously beneath its surface. The removal of these 
obstacles has been entrusted to some very young engineer officers, des- 
patched from their head-quarters at Allahabad to different points on the 
river's bank ; they have performed the duty very efficiently, blowing up the 
rocks in all directions and deepening the bed of the streams in dangerous 
shallows. Boats, of the largest size used in inland navigation, may now 
pass up or down the rapid streams, secure that its strong current will not 
force them upon some fatal ridge. 

The traffic upon the Jumna is very considerable; large quantities of cot- 
ton, the growth of the neighbouring districts, are shipped, for the Calcutta 
market, at Humeerpore, Kupar, Agra, and stations still higher up; the 
other chief products of the soil, indigo and sugar, also form the loading of 
numerous vessels, and at Chilleh Tareh ghaut, a thoroughfare of great 
traffic, goods of all kinds, arriving upon camels from Bombay, by way of 
Mhow, are embarked for the supply of Bengal. It is astonishing, with 
the advantage of such easy communication by the two rivers, to the most 
distant p'arts of India, that Allahabad should not have become a commercial 
and wealthy city, instead of being, as it is, a desolate heap of ruins, tenanted 
by indigent people, whose numbers and poverty have procured for it amongst 
their scornful brethren the name of Fakeerabad, or ‘ beggar’s abode.' As 
it is one of the places pointed out as the probable site of the seat of go- 
vernment, at some not very distant period, there is a chance of its assuming 
a more prosperous aspect, and of becoming one of the grand emporia 
for commerce in the upper provinces pf Hindoostan. 

The situation of Allahabad is said to be healthy ; but either from its prox- 
imity to the two rivers, or the quantity of wood which gives the surrounding 
country so luxuriant and park -like an appearance, it is more humid than 
any other placic in the Doaab, and is stated to possess a peculiar climate of 
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its own, the hot winds being considerably mitigated, and rain Tailing at sea- 
sons when other parts of the country are dry. The gardens are in conse- 
quence very productive; in those belonging to the British residents, arti- 
chokes in particular flourish, attaining a size unknown in less favourable 
soils in the neighbourliood. The rich tapestry of the jungles, those splen- 
did creepers, which hang their fantastic wreaths upon every adjacent bough, 
are the great ornament of the pleasure-grounds of Allahabad. The native 
gardeners train them somewhat formally upon erect bamboos, whence they 
trail their magniiicent garlands down to the ground, forming huge conical' 
mounds, which too frequently bring to mind the May-day spectacle in Eng- 
land, of those moving bowers of green, which appear in the train of the 
sooty potentates, enjoying their annual Saiumalia. When there are arch- 
ways or trellis in the gardens, the creepers become a far more graceful deco- 
ration. It is unfortunately impossible to twine them round the pillars of the 
verandahs, without the danger of their affording a harbour for venomous 
reptiles, and the certainty of their increasing the number of the insects 
which infest every house. Nothing of the kind is permitted to invite such 
unwelcome guests; every blade of grass springing in the fructifying season 
of the rains, being carefully extracted from the soil immediately surround- 
ing the mansion, lest snakes should glide under a green cover, and insinuate 
themselves unseen into the chambers, where it is their wont to lie perdue, 
until aroused or startled from their hiding-places. 

The religious creeds, both of Moslem and Hindoo, exiiort the rich to 
plant groves, dig wells, and build public edifices, — acts of charity essential 
to the comfort of a people living in a country, where water, shade, and (he 
shelter of a roof are blessings of incalculable value. I'he letter of the in- 
junction is strictly regarded by many of the wealthy classes, but its spirit is 
sadly neglected. Immense sums arc lavished upon new buildings, with 
which the founder hopes to transmit his name to posterity, and which, if not 
completed in his lifetime, will be left to fall into premature ruin, the heir 
choosing rather to conmicnce a fresh work than to finish the old one, or to 
repair the works of others, however elegant in themselves or useful to the 
public. The banks of the Jumna present many noble ghauts, which are 
not now available as landing-places, in consccjuence of the lower steps 
having given way, and separated themselves from the upper flights, standing 
out at a distance in the streams. A trifling repair, commenced in time, 
would have prevented the mischief; but, though not too late to avert the 
impending ruin, one by one, the steps will drop away, until the encroach- 
ing waters shall swallow up the whole. Allahabad affords a mournful exam- 
ple of the want of public spirit in the Moosulman population of its neigh- 
bourhood. A noble caravanserai, built by Sultan Khosroo, which forms a 
superb quadrangle, entered by four gothic gateways, and surrounded by 
cloisters running along the four sides of a battlcmentcd wall, the usual ac- 
oommodation for travellers offered by an Indian hostel, has been permitted 
to fall into a state of deplorable decay. The garden adjoining, finely 
planted with mango-trees is also in a neglected and deteriorated state; the 
attention of the government, once directed towards the restoration of the 
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whole, but unfortunately diverted by the breaking out of the Burmese war^ 
has not been recalled to the preservation of remains of great beauty and 
interest. Three tombs, erected according to the fine taste displayed by the 
Mohammedans in the selection of the site of their mausoleums, in this 
garden, have, from the extraordinary solidity of their construction, escaped 
tlie destroying hand of time. Their neglect reflects shame upon the care- 
lessness of those who can suffer buildings to sink into oblivion, which, in other 
countries, would attract crowds of admiring strangers to descant upon the 
elegance of their design and the splendour of their execution. Chaste, 
magnificent, and solemn, they arc peculiarly adapted for the purpose to 
which they have been dedicated, and put to shame the diminutive monu- 
ments raised to kings and princes in the cathedrals of the western world. 
Splendid terraces, forming stately platforms, which, like those of the mau- 
soleums of Agra, are furnished with several apartments below, form the 
basement story. Tlie central chamber in each contains a stone sarcophagus, 
in which the mortal remains of the dead are deposited. Above, and occu- 
pying the middle of each platform, a circular, dome-crowned hall, finely 
proportioned and profusely ornamented with rich sculpturing, delights the 
gazer’s eye, who, in their palacc-Iike tombs, sole survivors of the spicMulour 
of the Moghul family, at a former period omnipotent sovereigns of x\llaha- 
bad, is impressed with one of the great traits in the Moslem character — its 
reverence for the dead and desire to perpetuate the memory of objects be- 
loved in life. The tombs of Hindoostan have proved the most lasting 
memorials of the wealth, taste, and piety of its Moghul eon(|uerors. While 
fort and palace have crumbled away, or have lost their original designs in 
modern alterations and adaptations, they have remained unchanged; and each 
succeeding year, in making strangers better aci|iiaint('d with the architec- 
tural beauties of a much neglected country, will contribute to the establish- 
ment of their claims to the admiration of every person possessed of taste 
and feeling. 

A handsome mosque on the bank of the.fuinna, at the recommendation 
of a civilian of eminence, has been put into repair, and restored to its ori- 
ginal distinction, as a religious edifice. Upon the subjugation of the pro- 
vince to the British power, it was selected for the residence of the governor 
of Allahabad, and has since been converted into an asseinbly-rooin ; but 
whether, after having been polluted by the introduction of the burnt khanas 
of Kafirs, scorners of the prophet and devourers of pork, it can be purified 
and rendered holy in the eyes of the faithful, is extremely doubtful. The 
Jumna bank of Allahabad monopolizes all the interest, that of the (Ganges 
having no particular beauty or merit beyond its common features. The tides 
of the Jumna, on account of the beds of rock and sand over which they 
flow, have attractions peculiarly their own ; for a considerable distance after 
their union with the muddy w'aters of^the superior stream, they retain tlicir 
brilliant blue, contra.sting their crystal currents Avith the turbid yellow wave 
with which they arc doomed at length to mingle. 
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CASE OF RAM RUTTON MUCKERJAII. 

To THE Editor. » 

Sir In the Tmes of the Gth and 13th of April, the Editor has animad- 
verted, in no very measured language, on the conduct of the government of 
Bengal and of the Directors of the East-India Company, in regard to a trans- 
action, the real merits of which have been grossly misrepresented. 

The following remarks will, I trust, sufilce to shew, firstly, that, in the 
transaction in question, the Bengal government has not violated any solemn 
pledge or committed any breach of common justice or public faith ; and, 
secondly, that the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company (that “ dying 
and impenitent despot,” that ** expiring and incorrigible tyrant”) have acted, 
on this, as on all other occasions, with an anxious desire to attend to the com- 
plaints and petitions of those under their authority, and with a sincere dispo- 
sition to correct with promptitude whatever has appeared to them open to ob- 
jection, in the measures and proceedings of their governments abroad. 

The chief portion of the public revenue of India has always been derived 
from the land, the government being entitled to a share of the produce of 
every acre, except in s[)ccial cases, in which it may sec fit to transfer that 
right to others. In India, as in other countries, numerous persons seek to 
evade the payment of taxes by eluding the vigilance, or deceiving the sagacity, 
or corrupting the integrity, of the tax-gatherer. We know that the excise and 
custom-house officers, and the boards under whom they act, are armed with 
authority to prevent such attempts ; that the penalties for a violation of the 
revenue-law are severe and enforced with promptitude; similar powers are not 
less requisite in India, and the revenue-officers were formerly vested with ex- 
clusive authority to secure the due realization of the land-tax, and to guard 
against its fraudulent alienation. In the year 1711^, however, Lord Cornwal- 
lis considered it to be safe and expedient to transfer, under certain conditions, 
the cognizance of such questions from the revcnuc-ufficei s to the then recently 
established courts of justice, and to provide that the occupiers of lands, 
claimed to be rent-free, should not be subjected to the payment of revenue, 
until their titles should have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree. 
The fact, that the governor-general in council formed at that time the highest 
civil tribunal^ the court of final appcaly furnished some security against that 
mischief to the public interests, wiiich might iiave followed iVoin erroneous 
decisions of the lower courts. 

The regulation passed by JiOrd Cornwallis on this subject contained no 
pledge with regard to the pernuuieucy of tlie course of proceeding then pre- 
scribed. The functions of the governor-general in council, in his capacity of a 
court of civil justice, ceased under a new law ; and the regulation above 
noticed (like many other laws framed at the same time, wliieli depended for 
their success on the anticipated efficiency of the new courts of justice) failed 
to secure its object, and underwent various modifications, especially in 1819, 
when the collectors and boards of revenue were again vested with powers to 
enquire into and pronounce upon the validity of claims to hold lands free from 
the payment of revenue ; subject, however, to the final judgment of a court 
of justice. 

This course of proceeding proved nearly as inefficient as the former ; heavy 
arrears of depending cases accumulated both in the boards of revenue and 
courts of justice ; the public interests were injuriously afiected by the amount 
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of revenue which continued to be withheld without just pretence, while the 
possessors of valid titles remained disquieted and disturbed ; and it was to 
remedy these evils, that the regulation complained of by Ram Rutton Muckcr- 
jah and others was enacted. 

In the statement put forth by that person, we are told that in defiance of 
a solemn pledge, and in disregard of common justice and of public faith, the 
Bengal government directed its revenue-officers to dispossess the holders of rent- 
free lands, at their own discretion, without any judicial decree having been 
sought or obtained against the validity of their titles to such land.” 

A reference to the regulation itself will show that it provides for the esta- 
blishment of special commissioners for the exclusive purpose of adjudicating 
claims of the above description, as well those then depending as thosein which 
the future decisions of the revenue-officers might be contested. 

The special commissioners appointed to this duty were selected front 
amongst the most distinguished judges in the established courts; they werebound 
by the same oaths, and their investigations were conducted on the same prin- 
ciples, as those of other judges of appeal, with some difference in the rules of 
practice, calculated to save expense and to expedite the proceedings. The 
judgments of these special commissioners were declared to be appealable to 
the King in council, on the same conditions as those from the highest judicial 
court in India. 

It is true that the revenue-officers were directed to conduct the primary in- 
vestigation, and in instances in which they were satisfied that the public duei^ 
had been fraudulently or unjustly withheld, they were to ascertain the amount 
of revenue to which the owner of the land was liable and to require payment of 
the same, but not to deprive him of his possession. If the party acquiesced 
in the decision, he was subjected, like the millions around him, to the payment 
of the government-tax ; if be did not acquiesce, he could forthwith appeal to 
the judgment of a higher tribunal, to the court of the special commissioners. 
On his furnishing security, the execution of the collector’s decision was sus- 
pended, nor was he compelled to pay the amount assessed on his land until the 
case was judicially decided on appeal. 

This is substantially the case, the merits of which have been so disguised 
and misrepresented, as necessarily to lead the reader to believe, that, under 
the regulation complained of, the protection of the law had been altogether 
withdrawn from the occupiers of rent-free lands, and that they were left with- 
out redress to the tender mercies of the revenue-officers. 

The practice adopted by the Court of Directors, in requiring that individuals 
complaining of the acts of their governments abroad, should forward their 
complaints through the channel of those governments, surely needs no defence. 
Is it desired, that the Court of Directors should decide on the conduct of their 
governments on an ex-parte statement from any of the eighty millions subject 
to their authority, at a distance of 10,000 or 12,000 miles ? Surely not. The 
governments abroad are bound to record, and to bring to the notice of the 
Court of Directors, the petitions and representations of those who desire that 
their alleged grievances should come under the consideration of the home 
authorities, and they are bound, at the same time, to furnish such explana- 
tions and remarks as may suffice for a dbll understanding of the merits o^the 
case. 

Sucli was the course in the present instance. The regulation complained of 
was, Immediately after its enactment, very freely canvassed by the public 
officers and others ; several petitions, besides that adverted to by Ram Rutton 
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Muckerjah, were presented to the supreme government against it ; these 
petitions and the correspondence connected iivith them were entered on the 
records, and (as such documents always are) were sent to England, accompa- 
nied by the remarks and explanations of the supreme government. The whole 
subject having been duly considered by the authorities at home, instructions 
were transmitted to India by the Court of Directors, enjoining the modification 
of various points in the regulation, as it would appear, long before the arrival 
of Ram Riitton Muckerjah in England. These instructions are, I believe, 
amongst the valuable documents published for the use of the House of Com- 
mons, under the directions of the Select Committee recently employed in in- 
vestigating the affairs of the East-lndia Company. They will shew, in the 
most satisfactory manner (and the mass of other published documents will 
abundantly confirm the remark), that the Court of Directors have discharged 
their responsible trust honourably, firmly, and impartially, and have been in- 
fluenced, throughout all their proceedings, by an anxious desire to promote the 
happiness and substantial interests of the many millions under their authority. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A^rM 1833. A. B. 


THE FATE OF LODI. 


Lodt, the rajah of Malwa, and a descendant of the family that had occupied the imperial throne 
immediately previous to the Mongul dynasty, had op)X)seil and insulted Shah Jehan, before the accession 
of tlie latter to the sovereign power. This monarch uever forgave an insult \ and the catastrophe here 
related occurred in the second year of his icign. 


On ! wail for the fortunes of Lodi the brave — 

His house is a ruin, his home is the grave ; 

And widely the dark cypress-branches shall wave, 

And raise tlie wild wailing for Lodi the brave. 

On Ills proud peacock -throne the proud Mongul is set. 
And Rajah and Otnrah at Agra are met : 

And duly in rank every chieftain must staiid 
In the Chehcl-sitoon* at his monarch’s command. 

From province and kingdom, from near and from far, 
Come Ameer and Rana, sultan, subahdar; 

And the cry of the herald is pardon and grace. 

For Lodi the valiant returns to his place. 

To the steps of the throne, and arranged on each hand. 
The word of the herald hath marshalled the band ; 

But he gives to anotlicr that loftiest place, 

And the cloud of distrust shadows Lodi’s dark face. 

And to Asm lit his son, as the son of a foe, 

Comes prostration for pride, for remonstrance, a blow : 
But springs from its sheath his death-Aasliing kiirban,f 
And that minion’s cleft head rolls along the divan. 


« CheheUitoon,— the audiencc-chomber of forty columns. 


t Kurban,— a sword. 
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Anil terror looks pale over shah and o*er slave ; 

And spcur-points are gleaming, and acimetars wave ; 

For revenge on the deed follows, instant and keen— 

But Lodi and Azmut have fled from the scene. 

In his palace of Agra stern Lodi is found 
In arms, with his sons, and his Rajapoots round ; 

Well resolved for their chief every fortune to meet, 

For the hosts of the Moghul are throngmg the street. 

*Tis darkness— -*tis night ; and by glimpse of the morn, 
lliat home shall be wasted, that banner be torn : 

But ere vengeance strike down every breast witli his ban. 

The wives of that chieftain hold secret divan. 

And his best-bclovcd Ranee looks proudly around — 

Her brow Avilli the jewel -starred circlet is bound, 

And tier cheek flushes high, and her voice like the grave— 

“ Oh, hear me, ye favoured of Lodi the brave ! 

“ The name of our I^ord is avenged on the dead, 

“ But the w'ings of the lightning poise dark o*er his head ; 

“ Uc is caught in the toil, but to struggle and die; 

“ ’Tis death to remain — *tis dishonour to fly. 

** *T\verc shame to his glory, *twerc scorn on his name, 

“ To leave us, with faces uncovered, to shame : 

“ Aye, shame for his spirit and scorn for liis life, 

** If the shah or the stranger sliould gaze on his wife. 

** Then tell me, proud fair ones, sliall story record 
“ That the fears of his wives cost the life of their lord ? 

‘‘ We, that basked in his sun, shall our shame mount as higli 
a Ko — life is disdain when ’tis glory to die !’* 

He comes — the foredestined each sorrow to prove,— 

Comes, fain to repose on the bosoms of love : 

But cold in his harem Death sits o’er the slain. 

And the hues of their blood dye the robes of bis reign. 

Aye enter, not thine. Death’s Zenana !— and there 
Behold what rciiiains of the faithful and fair ; 

What woman ciyi dare when her heart is a throne— 

What love can achieve, when her soul is his own f 

Tliey fell ; their own hands wrought the doom of the Johr;* 

, They fell, as the lovely have fallen before ; 

They fell, as the red leaves of summer arc strow'ii 
In the fleldsof the rose when the soutiuw'ind has blown. 

No dread in their face, and no tear in their eye. 

Pale, motionless, cold, in their beauty they lie 

As the snow.plume that droops on the turban of red : — 

Ah ! mute as yon mourner that bends o’er the dead. 

Too helpless to languish — too hopeless to rave. 

The toil of their children assigns them a grave ; 

And silent and broken, he turns to depart 

With the corpse of his joys in the tomb of his heart ! 


* Johurdnimolation, of tribes or families. 
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The night it is passed {—scarcely twilight is spread ; 

The sun of that morning arises in red ; 

And portals arebroken, and barricades yield, 

For the scroll of the life of dark Lodi is sealed. 

No guard at the gate, and no steed in the stalls 
The court is deserted, and lonely the hall ; 

And wakes in the harem nor beauty nor breath, 

Its voice is a silence— its loveliness, death ! 

Where Junbil’s fierce torrent heaves foaming in might. 
Dash, dash the fleet hoofs of the coursers of flight : 

For few are their numbers, their safety afar. 

While behind them come rolling the billows of war. 

lie checked the swift steed, and he turned to his son : 

Yon dark clouds of evening encompass the sun ; 

But, ray of my spirit ! speed thou tlirough the tide. 

And save my brave bands, while I guard on this side. 

“ Let the battle tide roll : shall the Tatar forget 
“ How fiercely wc*vo stemmed it when fiercest it set? 

** Oh ! life for the brave is renown for his name— 

Be his breath but the breath of the trumpet of Fame !” 

And Azmut looked up : — tliere was light in his eye, 

The lamp*s open flash ere extinction is nigh. 

** Shall I leave thee to die? Shall our maidens enquire 
“ Where the craven survives who abandoned his sire ? 

** My father !— in triumphs I boasted thy fame ; 

** My father ! — in danger 1 struck for thy name : 

The light of our chambers burns distant and lone, 

“ It expires when tlie torch of thy glory is gone ! 

Our friends are endangered— our mothers have died ; 

To safety, to vengeance, thou, Uiou art our guide : 

For these must thou strike, and for those tliou must Hy ; 
Here, lord of my life, 1 defend thee, or die!** 

Stern, motionless, mute, every Rajapoot stood, 

Fixed to fall with his chief, or with him cross the flood ; 
But his eye is on Azmut, and grief In his breast 
That the child of his age must be doomed for the reiit. 

** Well, pass we : be thou as the shield at our back ; 

“ On yon bank will we join, and repel their attack.*' 

But they plant the bold banner, their scimetars gleam, 

As the hosts of the Mongul urge on to the stream. 

The parent hath yielded, the warrior leads on ; 

They stem the broad stream and he looks for his son— 

How oft mid the torrent turns backward his eye ! — 

“ Hail, hail thee, my brave !— ’tis thy banner on higli.** 

Ah ! triumphs of fancy— so fleeting and vain 1 
That son and that banner fall broken and slain ; 

There withers the scion of Lodi's proud race. 

And his comrades around him, each one in his place. 

/owr. N.S. Vol. 1 1 . No. 42. Q 
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He spoke not, he wept not, but signed to his band. 

And strained the fierce reins with a close clenching hand ; 

He turned not to strike, and he paused not to sigh — 

Too few to avenge, but too many to die. 

Dark, dark fleets the hoof-tramp; in silence they sped ; 

On each brow as they pass the dark tidings arc read ; 

And o*er Malwa there hovers a darkness and cloud. 

The pyres of the widowed, and wailing aloud. 

The Lord of the Nations* hath risen in rage, 

And dire is the struggle stern Lodi must wage; 

And fierce and unshaken he stands in the strife. 

For his might is despair, and *tis war to the knife. 

The Lord of the Nations looks round from his throne ; 

His bravest are slaughtered, his armies are gone. 

** Ha! lives he, the rebel, and triumphs ?” he said, 

** But, Lodi, tlie vulture still wheels o’er tliy head !'* 

He points-i-and fresh myriads rise forth to obey. 

As the sea o'er its banks, as o'erwhelming their way; 

And Malwa lies waste — and Bcrar floats in gore— 

And the blackness of flame hath o'erspread Odipore. 

From the graves of his kindred brave Lodi is driven 
Stern, louring, and slow, as the storm-cloud o'er heaven : 

But he turns where the bright lamp of brotherhood shines. 

And the gem of Golconda glows pure in her mines. 

Give light with thy spirit, and aid with thy hand ; 

** The fires of the Mongul have wasted my land, 

** Nor deem thyself safe, if thou darcst to lend 
** The mantle of friendship to cover a friend. 

** The loved of my bosom sleep red in the grave ; 

The heart of my Azmut lies chill by the wave ; 

The blood of my people cries vengeance afar 
On the traitor in peace and relentless in war." 

Blest friendships of boyhood !— How sacred the flow 
Of those springs through the soul in its moments of woe I 
The arms of the Nizam encircle his guest : 

Oh ! welcome, thrice welcome — flown bird of my breast ! 

If shelter thou needest, that shelter receive ; 

** If vengeance thou askest, that vengeance achieve ; 

All tliat sorrow can claim, or that succour can yield. 

Be thine in the palace, the council, the field." 

Beijapore and Golconda go forth with the bold. 

The Asls of fortune and Omen of gold ;f 
And, whelmed in bis fury, the Moslcmans flee. 

As herds when the torrent sweeps down to the sea. 

But grass, ever mown, still continues to grow— 

Fresh armies on armies arise from the foe ; 

Then who can contend with the ocean ?— or where 
'Gainst the rage of its might hold the wreck of despair? 

• The Lord of the Nations«-Shah Jehan. 

t Asis, and Omen,— a blessing bestowed to conciliate fortune, and a small coin to ensure success. 
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Outnumbered, o'erborne, the lorn leader is cast, 

Lone, shattered, and riven, as a cloud to the blast i 
While treason weaves darkly the meshes of fate ; 

Alas ! doth the Chequa* abandon her mate? 

And feeble the few vrith their chieftain that roam — 

** To Malwa, once more ! — *tisthc land of our home — 

“ If Hope yet survive, to her rescue we fly ; 

'* If Freedom must perish, with her let us die !*’ 

Her vales are a desart ; her cities a tomb ; 

Her rivers are parched, and her skies hang in gloom : 

Desolation on earth, and a curse in the air ; — 

Sec, Lodi, thy place — ’tis the grave of despair ! 

The eye-brows of night w'car lier deadliest hue, 

But Azim reins round as the foemen pursue*.— 

“ Fly, fly with our comrades, loved sire of my line ! 

** This pass is my station — to shield thee is mine." 

Away to yon mountain ; the moon is on high *. 

Me calls for his Azim ; but who shall reply ? 

The moan of the Chaciilf arises in gloom. 

And croaks the hoarse raven, the augur of doom. 

He turned to his faithful — “ My fortune is bowed ; 

** And death seeks his guests in the hall of the proud : 

** The sons of my soul to bis bidding are gone, 

** And the cup in his hand waits for I-#odi alone." 

The light of their aspects grew darkened and dim: 

In each eye is a tear — and that tear Is for him ! 

“ Wc have served thee till death, for our fathers served thine ; 

“ Wc have eaten thy salt, and we fall with thy line." 

His sword waves the signal: Ye gallant tlirice-ten — 

For you, for your lord, it waves never again ! 

Full, full on the Mongul they plunge down the steep. 

And I^oili, tliy name is a dream of our sleep ! 

Dll ! wail for the fortunes of Lodi the brave — 

His house is a ruin, his hotue is the grave ; 

And widely the dark cypress-branches shall wave. 

And rise the wild wailing for Lodi the brave ! 

• Chequa,— a bird proverbial for fidelity to its mate. 

♦ (’hacul or jackal,-~its cry is ominous of disaster. 
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THE TURKISH PROVINCES ADJOINING THK RUSSIAN POSSES* 
SIONS IN GEORGIA. 

By the treaty of Adrianople, in 18S9, the limit between the Russian and 
Turkish possessions, on the side of Georgia, was determined by a line which, 
following the actual boundary of Gooria or Gooriel, runs northerly to that of 
Imercthi, and from thence, in a direction due east, as far as the point of junc- 
tion of the antecedent frontiers of the Pashaliks of Akhaltsikbe and Kars with 
those of Georgia, thus leaving to the north and within this line the city of 
Akhaltsikhe and the fort of Akhal kalaki at a distance of about two hours’ 
journey. All the country situated to the south and west of this line, remained 
under the dominion of the Porte, to which Russia restored unwillingly the 
remainder of the pashalik of Akhaltsikhe, the cities and pashaliks of Kars, 
Bayazid and Erzeroom. It is certain that the influence of European diplo- 
macy powerfully contributed to cause the restoration to the Turks of the ter- 
ritories of Akhaltsikhe and Kars, the possession of which was ardently desired 
by the Russians. The latter have never let slip an opportunity to obtain by 
negotiation with the Porte the cession of that country, for a proportionate 
diminution of the war-contribution due to Russia. But the name of Kars is 
too grateful to the ears of the Ottomans to permit their lightly surrendering to 
the hands of their most formidable enemies, the city which bears it, and which 
recalls to them the proud feats of their ancestors. 

It is well known that, in the recent contest between the Pasha of Egypt and 
his suzerain, Sultan Mahmood, the Russians were e:ttreinely desirous of suc- 
couring the latter, in order to fish in troubled water. A report was current 
at St. Petersburg!!, that General Muravieil^ the envoy to Constantinople, was 
authorized to propose to the sultan the cession to Russia, in consideration of 
the entire remission of the remainder of the contribution, and of an auxiliary 
army of ^5,000 troops, the pashaliks of Kars, Akhaltsikhe, and Trebisond. 
We know that the sultan declined this proposal, and that General Muravieff 
departed for Alexandria, with the view of expediting for the time the conclu- 
sion of peace between Mahmood and Mchemet AH, and, possibly also, to 
make arrangements with the latter in case of a fresh disagreement with the 
sultan : for it must not be concealed, that the constant aim of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh is aggrandizement on the side of Persia and Asia Minor. The 
desire of Russia manifests itself under a triple aspect, namely, the union be- 
neath her sceptre of all the territories which heretofore formed the kingdom 
of Great Armenia, the possession of the ancient empire of Trebisond, which 
occupied a considerable portion of the southern border of the Black Sea, 
and at a subsequent period, the extension of her dominion over the countries 
traversed by the Tigris and Euphrates, in order to have a water-communication 
with the Persian Gulf. 

The present moment is, perhaps, most favourable to the execution of a 
part of these plans by Russia : renouncing, for the present, the acquisition of 
the province of Kars, that she may not shock the sensibility of the Porte, 
she will be content for a time if she can obtain possession of the remainder 
of the pashalik of Akhaltsikhe and the coast of the Black Sea, between the 
mouth of the Chorokh and that of the Kizil irmak, the Halys of the ancients. 
Under these circumstances, a description of these countiies may not be with- 
out interest. 

Conformably to the treaty of Adrianople, the Turks retained the greatest 
portion of the pashalik of Akhaltsikhe, or Akhiskhab, which forms what they 
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call Eyalet Chaldir; This mountainous country is a largo deep valley, sepa* 
rated from the adjoining plains by a quadruple chain of mountains, watered by 
the Koor, and containing as many secondary valleys as that river has tribu- 
taries. The highest crests arc less than 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Several of these mountains are wholly destitute of vegetation ; others are co- 
vered with forests. Owing to the elevation of the country, the winter is long 
and severe; the heat in summer very great. The sudden change of season is 
prejudicial to cultivation, which is much neglected: the air is in general pure 
and healthy. Flocks in considerable numbers are reared ; a little maize, wheat, 
barley, flax, tobacco, and cotton is cultivated. Fruits are produced without 
horticultural care ; the grape attains an extraordinary size. Game is plentiful. 

This country anciently formed a part of the Georgian monarchy, and its 
primitive inhabitants were Georgians. It then had the name of Sa Atabago. 
Even at the present day, the major part of its population is Georgian and 
Christian : the Armenians, Turks, and Jews are less numerous. The manu- 
factures of the country consist of light silk stuff's, cotton handkerchiefs and 
calicoes, other cotton goods, carpets, and coarse cloths of a very soft and fine 
wool. Their exports are chiefly cattle, skins, tallow, honey, and wax. The 
traffic in slaves flourishes in this country ; nobles sell their vassals, parents 
their children, and masters their servants : the individuals sold arc commonly 
very well content to change their condition, since they hope to enjoy a happier 
lot. The Jews princi[)ally engage in this traffic ; they buy children of tender 
age, give them an education suited to their views, and then .sell them to the 
Turks and Persians. The principal route from Gori in Georgia to Gonieh, on 
the borders of the Black Sea, passes through the defile called Laziskuri, and 
traverses the pashalik of Akhaltsikhc. Roads, scarcely practicable for beasts 
of burthen, communicate between this country and Kars and Imerethi. 

. The principal places which remain in the possession of the Turks here are, 
Ardanoojee, a fortress situated on a very high rock, in the steep valley of 
Narimuni, watered by an affluent on the left of the Chorokh. It is ascended 
by a path-way cut in the rock; beasts of burthen can get up only half-wa}*; 
the remainder of the ascent can be accomplished only on foot and with diffi- 
culty. At Ardanoojee there are two tanks ; one is hollowed in the rock which 
forms one of the bastions of the place ; the other is in the centre of the fort ; 
this is the largest and always abounds with water. At the foot of the, moun- 
tain is the town, in which there are public buildings of the time of Sefer Pasha.. 
In the same valley of Narimani, but higher up than Ardanoojee, is the little 
city of Oldi or 01ti.ssi, where excellent borax is manufactured, which is a con- 
siderable article of commerce. Below Ardanoojee, and on the banks of the 
same river, is the town of Artani or Artawani, by which the road passes that 
leads from Akhaltsikhc to Batooni and Gonieh. Khertwissi is a fort situated 
on a steep rock, on the right of the Koor and to the south of Akhaltsikhc. 

The river Chorokh forms the southern boundary of Gooria,* a province now 
belonging to Russia, and separates it from the pashalik of Trebisond. Ba? 
tooniy a city which still belongs to Gooria, is situated to the N.E. of the mouth 
of the Chorokh, at the foot of very high mountains ; a considerable surf and 
a point formed by deposits brought down by the river, mark the entrance of 
the bay of Batoom, the harbour of which is good and affords a tolerably spa- 
cious and safe anchorage. There arc from fifteen to eighteen fathoms water, 
and the depth near the shore is so great, that a .ship of the line may lay along- 
side. The city, which has about 2,000 inhabitants^ including some Armenians, 


* I'or .m accDunt of Gooria, see vol. viii. p. 140. 
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was formerly large and the emporium of the commodities of Akhaltsikhe. Its 
scattered habitations make it look more like a hamlet than a town. The bazar 
consists of some fifty miserable shops, which contain no articles of aiiy value. 
The country is fertile, producing wheat and especially rice. Olives are abun- 
dant, but the wine is bad. The exports are maize, rice, wax, and honey. The 
little vessels and boats, which are numerous here, bring generally only iron, 
salt, soap, and some cloths for the use of the inhabitants. 

Gonieh is smaller than Batoom, some distance to the south-west of the 
mouth of the Chorokh. It is the first town in the territory of the pashalik of 
Trebizond, and here commences the country of the Lazes, who are of Geor- 
gian extraction, and dwell from Gooria to Kernsoon. They lead an indepen- 
dent and almost savage life, subsisting on the products of the chase and fishing. 
A great number of them quit their country to enter the Turkish navy, and they 
return to their native country after leading for years a life which differs but little 
fr6m that of a pirate. This circumstance has an influence upon the character 
of the nation, which is crafty, vindictive, prone to theft and capable of all the 
crimes which attend that propensity* The people of the Caucasus, though 
in general extremely inclined to plunder, arc superior to the Lazes, because 
their boldness has at least the air of frankness, which the latter want. The 
latter are brave also ; they will sell their own lives to destroy their enemies \ but 
only in case they are unable to accomplish their object by treachery and without 
risk. The Lazes, whose nuinbcrs may amount to 40,000 arc nominally Mu- 
sulmans, but some traces of Chrislianism may be found amongst them. Such 
is the nation with whom the Russians will have to contend, on their advance 
into Asia Minor. For their navy, indeed, the Lazes, who are excellent sea- 
men, may be very serviceable. 

South-west of Batoom, forty-nine miles, Cape Kemcra projects abruptly 
towards the north. At a short distance from this cape, to the N.E., is a place, 
the name of which, Atkina, indicates that there formerly existed here an 
Athenian colony that took the name of their metropolis, the site of which is 
marked by some dwellings of Lazes. Traces of naphtha frequently occur in 
these parts, which come from a spring which rises near Athina. Thirteen 
miles W. 30^ S. is the little city of Rizch, situated on the sea-shore. Its po- 
pulation is about 4,000 souls, and the trade it carries on is by no means unim- 
portant. Here is a river, which must be the ancient lihisius. The houses are 
not clustered together, as in other parts of Turkey ; each is encircled by trees 
and often has an enclosure in w hich maize is sown. A succession of country- 
houses, prettily situated on the slope of a hill, gives it an agreeable aspect. 
Its vicinity produces orange-trees, citron-trees, and maize, the stalks of which 
arc of enormous size. No country would be more productive than these shores 
of the Black Sea, if they were not the theatre of the complctest barbarism 
and perpetual pillage. Between Batoom and Rizeh the mountains are high 
and approach the sea. Westward from Rizeh, the mountains recede more 
from the coast. 

West of Rizch, thirty-four miles, is the celebrated city of Trebizond, or 
Tarabezoon, as the Turks call it, and which is the chief place of the pashalik 
of that name. The ancient name of Trebizond was Trapezos, which was given 
to it from the shape of the plateau on which it is seated. It was at first a free 
city ; it then became dependent upon the kings of Pontus, afterwards submit- 
ted to Mithridates, then to Polcmon, at length to the sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople, forming, in the thirteenth century, an empire founded by Alexis Com- 
nenus; it was conquered by Maiiomct 11. in 14fl]. 
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The city of Trebizond is built upon a platform, quadrangular in shape, wider, 
however, towards the sea-shore than on the land-side. Its four walls almost 
correspond to the four cardinal points. The position is very strong and 
favourable. The ravines of two hills to the cast and west form two very wide 
and deep ditches, and they may be filled in a short time by means of dykes. 
It is remarkable that the western ravine passes between the wall of the city 
and to the first wall of the fortification, which unites at the angle with that of 
the sea-wall. The wall on the .south is defended by no ditch ; it is fortified by 
towers and a small castle. This was the ancient fortress ; the form is square, 
and it is built upon a plateau more elevated than that of the city. It is now 
used as a depot for warlike stores. The north wall presents the appearance of 
a triple fortress, the rampart.s of which rise one above the other, like rows of 
seats. The approach by sea is further defended by blocks of stone almost 
level with the water’s edge, which would destroy a ship’s boat, which came 
upon them unawares. They arc the ruins of a mole constructed in ancient 
times to protect vessels against the rush of the waves : the spot is still called 
Molos» During winter, the vessels arc unrigged and hauled upon the beach. 
There still remains a part of the fortification which ran out into the sea to 
defend the entrance : it is united to the cast wall. 

The walls of Trebizond arc embattled and defended by towers, but kept in 
ill repair. On the east wall, is observed, on proceeding from south to north, 
a palm-tree, the only one in the city. Lowerdown, one of the principal gates 
communicates with the hill on the east, by a stonc-bridge. On entering by 
this gate, the mehemech^ the ancient palace of the Conineni, is seen on the 
right. It is said that it contains the throne of Sultan Amurath, wlio re- 
sided there some time, whilst, in his career of conquest, he halted at Tre- 
bizond. There remains little of this palace at the ()resent day ; scarcely two 
rooms ore inhabitable ; all the rest have cither been pulled down or fallen into 
ruins ; and the throne of the sultan must be in very bud plight, since they dure 
show it to no one. Yet it still bears the pomj)oiis name of Czuze/-i~sarai', 
‘ beautiful palace ;’ and Eski-sara'i^ ‘ ancient palace.’ 

A little higher and to the left Is the sarai where the Musselims reside, and 
where the Pasha ought to take up his abode ; but it has fidlcn so into ruins 
that there is scarcely a habitable chamber in it, nor is there a single room with 
glazed windows. When the Pasha comes to Trebizond, he occupies the konak 
of Osman bey, an agha who has the title of Essem/cher, or ^ master of the 
horse.’ This konak is built at the entrance of the first gate on the west, 
proceeding from south to north. 

The principal mosque, called Orta Hissar, or ‘ the Middle of the Fortress,’ 
was formerly a Greek church ; it is a square building, the architecture of which 
has nothing remarkable. On the hill to the west of the city, at the foot of a 
mountain covered with villages and country houses, a town is built, the popu- 
lation of which is Turkish. It is terminated by a place called Kohan meidan, 
or * Square of Gourds,’ and by a beautiful and well-cultivated plain, which 
extends along the sea-side as far as Saint Sophia. This church, which the 
Turks have converted into a mosque, is of a circular form ; some figures, in 
bad taste, still remain upon the walls; a mosaic forms the pavement, and four 
columns of red^veined marble support a lofty dome. 

Another town built upon the cast hill, terminates with the Frink meidan, 
or ^ Square of the Franks.’ More than a third of the population of Tre- 
bizond, which is estimated at (>0,000 persons, dwell here ; they consist of 
Turks, Armenians, both Schismatic and Catholic, and Greeks. In this town 
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is the handsome koiiak of the Kapoogee bashee, to \vhom is entrusted the ex- 
ternal defence of the city. Following the eastern wall^ from the sea-shore to 
the end of the town, there occur the bazars, custom-houses, caravanserafs, the 
braziers’ quarter, the Frank quarter, the palace of the Greek archbishop, and 
the serai of Uchurjee Ogloo. 

The Frank quarter was built by the Genoese. In the time of the Comnent, 
there was a Genoese nobleman at their court, who, having received in a hunt- 
ing party, a cuff from one of the king’s favourites, demanded justice of the 
king, but without success. He dissembled his resentment and returned to ins 
own country, where he armed some ships with which he sailed to Trebizond. 
Having blockaded the city, he reduced it to extremity, suffering no vessel to 
enter or quit it, making frequent descents to ravage the country, especially 
the estates of the courtiers : when he captured any of these, he cut off their 
noses and ears and sent them back in that condition to the court. The nobles 
thereupon sought to make some arrangement with this Genoese; but he would 
listen to no terms till they gave up to him the courtier who had insulted him. 
After fruitless efforts to induce him to forego this demand, they were obliged 
to surrender him. The Genoese, after subjecting him to the bastinado on 
board his own ship, sent him back, ordering him to tell the king that he would 
discontinue the blockade and his molestations, only upon condition that the 
whole commerce of Trebizond should be secured to the Genoese, to whom a 
spot should be assigned where they might build houses. Everything was con- 
ceded, and the Genoese built what is now called the Frrnik quarter. 

The sera‘i of Uchurjee Ogloo is a castle or rather small fortress, which the 
pasha, whose name it bears caused to be built by the people of Trebizond. It 
is placed at the end of the cast suburb, in the finest position of the city. Until 
he had this castle built, the pasha always succumbed to the will of the aghas 
or chiefs of the difiereiit quarters ; but thinking himself in a condition to resist 
them, should they revolt, he began to treat them less respectfully. One fes- 
tival day, when they came to pay him a visit, he did not rise, as usual, on 
their arrival, which so galled them, that they vowed to destroy him; and in 
order to attain their ends, they wrote to Constantinople, that he had built a 
fortress that he might get possession of the city and revolt against the Porte. 
The grand seignor instantly sent an order for his head. 

Without the suburb and to the east of this sera'i, is the mountain of Boz 
tepeh, or the ‘ Summit of ice,’ near the top of which, fronting the city, on 
the road of Gumuch khaneh, is a monastery of Greek monks, whose church is 
hewn out of the rock ; it is the only habitation upon this mountain. Some way 
oft^ on the top of a mountain, is the convent of Kaimaklik, or * cream,’ for- 
merly called Yechil, or * green.* The Sultan Amurath, having stopped there 
to take some refreshment, the monks, with the three hundred dishes they 
served up to him, included some cream, which the sultan found so excellent 
that he ofticn spoke of it, and hence the monastery acquired the name of 
Kdimakldc. 

Trade is very active at Trebizond ; its twenty vessels make regularly two voy- 
ages a-year. In peace, numerous caravans arrive from Persia, with valuable 
commodities which arc shipped for Constantinople; such as tobacco for the 
hookah ; cherry-tree wood for making pipes ; reeds for writing ; orpiment, gum 
Arabic, gidl-nuts, silks, India shawls, &c. Seven or eight times a-ycar, there 
arrive caravans from Aleppo, which bring cloths of Syrian manufacture, and 
take back in exchange linen and flax yarn. The cloths of Aleppo are sold in 
Trebizond, whence they are exported to Georgia, Mingrelia and the Crimea. 
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They idso send to Constantinople hemp, cloths, cordage, fishing nets, tobacco, 
wax, and metals from the mines in the pashalik j and receive in exchange silver 
coin, woollen cloths, and some articles of Asiatic luxury. Before the Rus- 
sians took possession of the whole eastern coast of the Black Sea, the trade 
in slaves was very great at Trebizond, and it is still in a fiourishing state. The 
slaves consist of prisoners made by the people of the Caucasus, children stolen 
from their parents in Mingrclia and Gooria, and sometimes sold by their own 
parents. Formerly, they were sent to Anapa; they now are brought along 
the coast* All these slaves arc confounded under the name of Georgians. 
Rich persons alone, in Turkey, can purchase them ; they arc considered rather 
as children of the family than as domestics ; the inferior offices of labour are 
consigned to hired servants. The slaves, well clad and well armed, attend their 
masters, and render them those services which are reputed honourable, such as 
a son renders to his father. It is not rare that a slave becomes a member of 
the family which has purchased him. With respect to the young female slaves, 
their lot is more or less splendid according to their wit and beauty. They 
often become absolute mistresses of the harem, and their condition is not to 
be complained of till they grow old, when they arc made to look after the 
household. 

The import trade consists of salt, of which the most esteemed is that of 
Kozloffi, oil although they make very excellent oil, the quantity is not 
sufficient for home consumption), soap. Mocha coffee, Europe shawls for the 
head and waist ; coloured and flowered muslin handkerchiefs, which the wo- 
men use for their head dress ; a coarse woollen cloth called abbas, and of 
which the dress of the people in general is made; guns, pistoLs, Russian peltry, 
Anapa leather, corn from Samsoon and Theodosia, sugar, rum, woollens, 
muslins, and calicoes ; of the last five articles the greatest portion is sent to 
Erzeroom. The great traffic carried on at this city has a vast influence upon 
the prosperity of Trebizond. There can be no doubt that if the merchants of 
Europe would make some attempts to open a commerce with this country, 
they would find it to their interest, for Erzeroom is the centre of the com- 
merce of this part of Asia. 

The soil of Trebizond is highly fertile, producing wine, oil, fruits, pulse, 
tobacco, wheat, &c. The fields are in general well cultivated, especially on 
the coast. Cattle are abundant. The sea seems to rival the earth in fecun- 
dity ; in short, nature is lavish of her gifts to this country, but the cupidity 
of the Turks reduces the inhabitants to the most frightful wretchedness in the 
midst of abundance. 

The pashalik of Trebizond is bounded to the cast by that of Akhaltsikhe ; 
to the south is the pashalik of Erzeroom ; to the west arc those of Bolo and 
Sinope; and to the north is the Black Sea. The pasha is nominated by the 
Porte, and is under the control of the Seraskier of Erzeroom. His autho- 
rity is a good deal impaired owing to the territory being divided amongst seve- 
ral independent chiefs, mostly hereditary, and often in revolt against him. 
These chiefs have the title of aghas, and were formerly called derc begs, or 
‘ Princes of the Vallics but the Porte, desirous of appropriating the fiefs, 
suppressed the title. The system is precisely that of the feudal institutions 
of Europe in the thirteenth century. The aghas inhabit fortified castles, in 
which they place their families and treasure ; they march forth surrounded by 
domestics and armed partizans ; they impose taxes and levy contributions, and 
retire to their retreats, where they brave the authority of the pasha and even 
the firmans of the grand seignor. The nature of the country they inhabit 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. oh. 1 1 . No. 12. R 
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contributes to their impunity; placed at the extremity of the empire, far from 
the great roads, and in the midst of forests and mountains, it is difficult to 
subject them by force. The history of the country is but a catalogue of stra- 
tagems and treachery. It is not easy to conceive a more complete picture of 
anarchy ; even in tlie city itself there are fortresses belonging to private indi- 
viduals, who make war upon each other ; for days together, there is a con- 
stant firing of muskets from one house against another. These contests, it is 
true, occasion more noise than slaughter, for the battle often ends without a 
single individual being killed or even wounded. Sometimes the whole popu- 
lation of Trebizond besieges the pasha in his castle; tired out, however, they 
suffer him to resume his authority. The consequence of this state of things is 
that all the people arc obliged to go armed, and the collection of taxes is a 
matter of difficulty. This is the most arduous and anxious part of the pasha’s 
government, for it rarely happens that his head is not required by the Porte 
after two or three years’ rule. 

The heights which surround Trebizond arc almost entirely covered with 
the rhododendrum Ponticum. The bees extract from this shrub a honey which 
is a species of poison, producing in those who cat it, and especially foreign- 
ers, a kind of stupefaction. The natives take care to purchase honey collec- 
ted in spring, when the rhododendron is not in fiower : they call this pernicious 
honey deli bdl^ or ‘ stupefying honey.’ Xenophon refers to this honey when 
he says {Anah. b. iv. c. 8.), “ they found hereabouts many bee-hives, and all 
the soldiers who ate of the honey-combs, lost their senses, vomited, and were 
affected in the same way as if they had taken a purgative. None of them 
could stand on their legs. Those who had only tasted it, appeared like men 
very much intoxicated ; those who had taken more, were some of them like 
madmen, others like dying persons.” 

Two short days’ journey to the south of Trebizond and of the lofty calca- 
reous chain which faces the Black Sea, is the little city of Gumish khaneh, 
situated on the slope of a hill, in a horse-shoe form, like an amphitheatre. 
The city is commanded by a mountain, on which is a fortress now in ruins and 
abandoned. The population of the city, about o,000 souls, consists of 15 
Catholic Armenian families, 300 Schismatics, 450 Greek, and 300 Turkish, 
Christians enjoy here considerable freedom, and are not so molested as in other 
cities of Natolia. The Armenians have five churches and a bishop. The 
governor of Gunish khaneh takes the title of Einini ; he is selected by the 
master of the mint, or Tarap khiineh emini, at Constantinoj)le. Ilis super- 
intendence extends over all the mines within his jurisdiction, which compre- 
hends sixty villages, as far as that of Balakhora, four leagues from Baiboord. 

The name of Gumish khaneh, which signifies ‘ house of silver,’ is appro- 
priately given to this city by reason of its numerous mines. On all sides, 
apertures arc observed in the mountains which surround it The Turkish 
government never works the mines on its own account. Any individual has 
a right to explore them at his own risk, if he has the means. The labour and 
expense of the speculation arc often in vain ; but if the mine is penetrated at 
a favourable spot, the lead alone will pay the cost of the undertaking. The 
silver must be sold to the government, which pays 80 piastres the okka (about 
^Jlbs. avoirdupois), the ordinary price being ^00 piastres. 

Those who work the mines are almost all Greeks. Three individuals, who 
have the chief inspection of these labours, bear on their head by way of dis- 
tinction a cap of a peculiar form. The matrix obtained from the mines is a 
blackish friable stone. The mechanical operation, employed to extract the? 
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metal, consists in throwing the mineral into furnaces to reduce it into a mass 
without calcining it. They then throw into a crucible built up with chalk, ten 
feet long, eight wide and four deep, a certain quantity of charcoal and the 
metallic compound upon the top of it. The litharge falls through a conduit 
into a tub, and whatever gold, silver and lead may be contained in the stony 
mass, remains at the bottom of the crucible, in one concrete lump. At some 
periods of the year, a dozen furnaces, in full activity, may be seen at Guniish 
khanch; each yields three okkas of silver a-week, and from each okka of sil- 
ver one drum and adialf of gold is extracted. In order to separate these 
two metals, they employ a kind of crucible of glass, which they surround with 
much lire : those of earth arc not known. The matter employed for this dis- 
solution is the same as that used by our chemists. 

In the neighbourhood of Gumish khaneh are several mines of copper ; one 
of gold was discovered, but a spring of water was met with, and being igno- 
rant of the means of obviating it, the miners abandoned the undertaking. The 
method of mining in general here is bad; the workmen are lazy and their 
masters ignorant. This country might be a great metallic country, if the 
government was a good one, and European miners were sent there. 

Platana, two leagues west of Trebizond, is the ancient Hermonassa ; it has an 
excellent roadstead ; no accidents occur, though it is open from the N.W. to 
the E. Some parts of the anchorage arc foul, since the Russians, in 1807, 
caused some vessels to be sunk there. Platana has about 600 houses situ- 
ated in a very pretty position. 

To the N.W. of Platana, about seventeen miles N.W. 10° W. from Trebi- 
zond, is Cape loros or Oros, the name of which is derived from Hieron OroSy 
* sacred mountain,’ given to this promontory no doubt on account of the 
veneration with which it is regarded by seamen, to whom it serves as a signal. 
If the summit of the mountain is crowned with clouds, it is vain to attempt to 
double it near ; the wind and current oblige the vessels to proceed as far as the 
point of the Crimea, in order to fall down straight to the Boghaz or Bospho- 
rus. Between Cape loros and Tripoli, called by the Turks Taraboli, a town 
of little importance, are the two cities of Kercloo and Kara-booroon. Nine 
miles to the west is Cape Zeffireh, which derives its name from the little city 
so called (whose harbour it protects to the W.), anciently Zephyria. From 
Cape Zeffreb, twelve miles to the west, is the city of Kerasoon, built near a 
little hill, on the sea shore. This place formerly bore the name of Pharna- 
cea, but was better known under that of Cerasus. It was a colony from 
Sinope, to which it paid tribute, as Xenophon remarks. From Cerasus it was 
that Lucullus, who resided there for a long term as proconsul, sent the cherry- 
tree to Europe. It is here worthy of observation, as a remarkable fact, that 
we find this tree transported into England 120 years later. The cherry, though 
wild in the pashalik of Trebizond, has a flavour quite peculiar. The same 
remark may be applied to all the European fruit-trees which grow naturally on 
this coast; for example, the pears of Trebizond and the apples of Sinope. 

Kerasoon has a small harbour which can admit merchant ships of moderate 
size. Its exports consist of fruit, copper, alum, walnut-tree wood, cherry-tree 
tubes for pipes, wines, and nardek, a liquor made here as well as at Trebizond 
of the very worst grapes. The process of manufacturing this liquor consists 
in boiling to a certain degree the juice expressed from the grapes, in which is 
infused a quantity of ashes. The exportation of this nardek to the Crimea 
and especially to Taganrog, where it is converted into brandy, is considerable. 
As this is not a fermented liquor, the Turks also consume it* 
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The population of Kerasoon is small. The Greeks and the Turks appear 
to be upon good terms with each other, for all along this coast, as Islaniism 
was introduced only by the bastinado, it has not penetrated into the heart. 
Cerasus, celebrated in antiquity, was the head^quarters and point of union of 
the Roman armies during the Mithridatic wars. There may still be seen the 
remains of a grand Roman way which led into the interior of Asia, and even, 
it is said, as far as Erzeroom : it was made by Lucullus. It is now infested by 
the Kurds, and partly overgrown with wood. In the castle, which is very 
large, there still remains a remarkable building, which, though entirely in 
ruins, indicates by its form and the richness of its ornaments, that it must 
have been a magnificent palace. 

About twenty miles to the westward of Kerasoon is Cape Vona, from the 
ancient city of Bona. On the point of the Cape are the remains of a temple. 

From Vona, the coast, which inclines to the east, forms by its sinuosities 
several capes and harbours, little known to foreigners, but which afford to 
mariners shelters defended generally by rocks. Port Lazi limani, or ^ Port of 
of the Lazes,* S.S.E. of Vona, formed by Capes Postipei* and Aio Vassili, 
appears to have been adapted to receive twenty sail of gallies. It was formerly 
defended by two enormous towers, now partly demolished, showing, through 
the crevices of the walls, the steps of their gigantic stair-cases, cut in the 
solid rock, in a style quite Cyclopoean. On an eminence, near a wood which 
reaches to the summit of the mountains from the interior, several fragments 
of architecture, in marble, are met with, and a column of the Corinthian 
order indicates that here stood formerly a magnificent temple, erected doubt- 
less by the Romans, whose migratory arts planted similar traces of their civi- 
lization even amongst the most barbarous nations. In fact, this little port and its 
environs were inhabited by the Heptacometes, or citizens of the Seven Towns, 
who lived scattered, like savages, about the woody mountains. According to 
Strabo, they were of the most barbarous character, feeding on wild fruits, 
glands, and raw flesh, and if they procured any of the comforts of civilized 
life, it was at the expense of those who were shipwrecked on the coast, or 
travellers they surprized in the woods. Mithridates having engaged this people 
in his cause, they poisoned three of Pompey’s cohorts, by giving the soldiers 
a drink in which they mingled the deleterious honey of their country. During 
.the night, they fell upon the debilitated Romans, whom they massacred to a 
.man. 

The promontory called by the Turks Yessoon booroon, the Jasonium of the 
ancient geographers, is eight miles W.N.E. from Vona. Oonieh is eighteen 
miles W. from this cape, and is built in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
eastern alope of the promontory, to which it gives its name. The population 
is almost entirely Greek, and are good ship-builders. Their own hemp fur- 
nishes them with cordage and the sails are made of cotton cloth. Cape 
Oonieh is covered with ruins, like all on this coast. Between this cape and 
that of Termeb, is the mouth of the river Termch, twelve miles W. of 
Oonieh; it is the Thermodon of the ancients, on the banks of which hereto- 
fore the Amazons dwelt. Themiscyra, afterwards called Heraclaea, was on 
the western bank of this river. Scarcely a vestige of it remains. Proceeding 
to the N.W. of the mouth of the Termeh, and doubling Cape Charshembeh, 
we come to that of Yeshil irmak, or * Green river,’ which is the Iris of the 
ancients. The city of Samsoon is fourteen miles from thence, and to the south 
•of Cape Kara booroon, which forms its harbour. This cape is remarkable 
from its height, brown colour, and steepness. Samsoon was originally a colony 
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of Athenians, and known anciently by the name of Amissus. Its population 
(Turks) is 5,000 or 6,000« The Greek quarter, called Kadi keui, contains 
700 or 800 Christians. 

The city of Sinope is situated in lat. 42® 1' long. .‘15® 10' 15". From which- 
ever side of the Black Sea you approach, it is easy to recognize Sinope by the 
shape of the peninsula of Boz tepeh. Its summit is flat, and its extremity 
steep. Towards the continent its slope is not very abrupt, and its isthmus, on 
which Sinope is built, being nowhere visible, gives it the appearance of an 
island: the Turks thus call it ada and the Greeks nesu It is nine miles in cir- 
cumference. Sinope is divided into two distinct parts ; one is the fortress, 
situated on the isthmus, and entirely inhabited by Turks ; the other, built on 
a rising ground at the beginning of the peninsula, consists of about 300 Chris- 
tian dwellings, mostly Greek. The inhabitants of the city are computed at 
12,000, of whom two-thirds are Turks ; the remainder arc Greeks, who sub- 
sist by trade and fishing. The Turks arc employed in agriculture and ship- 
building. 

Sinope, which amongst us retains its ancient name, is called by the Turks 
Sinab. It enjoys a delicious climate ; it is, however, the last place on the 

coast where the olive grows. Nearer Constantinople, the humidity of the 

soil, and the variableness of the winds, prevent this delicate tree from 
flourishing. For this reason, wc fancy, the Russians would not search 
for laurels beyond this point. In fact, we are of opinion that they would 
not, in the event of a partition of the Ottoman empire, seek to obtain, for 
the present, more than that part of the coast of the Black Sea between 
the Chorokh and Sinope. They will be constrained to content themselves 
with this fair portion of Asia Minor, and with the hope of seeing some of the 
descendants of the Heptacometes bear the plume which adorns the hat of a 
Russian general, or of enlivening the brilliant circles of the Court of St. Fe- 

tersburgh, with the beauty of a great great niece of the Amazons of the 

Thermodon, bearing upon her bosom the portrait of the Empress Catherine 
1. enriched with diamonds. 


MORAL CHARACTER OF THE HINDUS. 

Extract from the Evidence of Mr. Richard Clarke, before the Select Com- 
mittee (Judicial) of the House of Commons, on East-India Affairs, 6th March 
1832:— 

Do you think that the natives, by being employed in administering justice, would 
by degrees learn to act more independently than Europeans ?— In order to the improve- 
ment of the native character, I think there is wanting a better moral principle in them- 
selves individually than they are now found to possess, and a more powerful influence 
of moral opinion on the part of native society. At present, their morality affords little 
internal control over their actions ; it does not furnish them with a conscientious check 
on their conduct; and there is no control of public opinion acting upon them exter- 
nally, Injustice or misconduct, which should prove successful in making the fortunes 
of a native, would attach no disgrace to him in the estimation of his countrymen. 

What is the effect upon the character of a native, on his having been prosecuted for 
perjury and convicted ?— If the man is of a character to which, from rank or caste, 
any degree of respectability or sanctity attaches, those qualities would not be affected 
by his punishment, in the minds of the natives. I believe that persons bolding ofllces 
attached to temples have been viewed with equal reverence^ and treated with equal defe- 
rence and rega^ to their spiritual authority, while under actual punishment for perjury.’* 
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THE SCRIBBLETON PAPERS. 

No. 11. 

The editor of these MSS., in the exercise of a fair discretion as to those 
parts of them which he deems fit for publication, did not feel himself autho- 
rized to withhold the following letter from Mrs. Scribblcton, despatched, it 
should seem, a few days subsequently to that addressed by her daughter to 
her sentimental correspondent at Edmonton. In this interval, the young 
lady appears to have retracted her reluctant assent to accept the affluent 
civilian, who had offered her his hand, and to have shrunk back, with the 
horror natural to a young lady teeming with sentiment and romance, from 
the wretchedness of a comfortable settlement and a splendid establishment. 
It has been already hinted, that Mrs. Scribbleton, from the imperfections of 
an education more suited to her original condition than that to which Mr. 
Scribbleton had raised her, was liable to occasional errors of diction and 
orthography. The editor, however, thought it not incumbent upon him to 
correct her letter in either of these respects, lest, by so doing, he might 
deprive it of a certain Doric charm and simplicity, as a transcript of the 
first impressions made on a lady of a certain age, transplanted from a more 
congenial circle of tea-drinking dowagers, in one of the suburban villages 
of our metropolis, to a new world, peopled by a new race, whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, and presenting, in its moral and physical aspects, nothing 
that could have been dreamt of in her humble philosophy. He has subjoined 
a few annotations, without which the text would be, in some places, as un- 
intelligible as the most perplexed passages of Persius without the aid of a 
Casaubon or Rigaltius: — 

. To Mrs. Pople, just opposite to the Bell, at Edmonton, 
near London, Middelsex. 

** Dear Mrs. Pople : Maderass, in the East-Ingys. 

“ I prommised faithfully to write you by the first post, but, to my surprise, 
I find that no posts, two-penny or genncral, go from here to London ; and 
when I asked a soldier officer to direct me where I was to find a post, he told 
me that it required great interest with the governor to meet with a good one. 
So, like a blockade, I asked my husband to apply to the governor, and he was 
quite cross and snappish, and said that Captain Froth was laughing at me. For 
I find that ^11 the letters go by see and there is no males here at all. And now, 
Mrs. Pople, I have so much to tell you about this hot-landish place, I know 
not where to begin. And I have been in such flustrums ever since we got 
here, and though they call the place a settlement, and I thought from that I 
should find every thing comfortable and easy, 1 never was so unsettled in all 
my life. Lord, ma’am, what a place it is for Christen-folks ! And then my 
frite to see so many blacks about us, and all almost naked. I was quite 
shocked. And, would you think it, Mrs. Pople ? Gregson, that 1 took out 
as lady’s-maid, has turned out no maid after all, for she would hardly put a 
pin into our dress, or curl up Louisa’s hair or comb. out my tate, or empty a 
single slop; and the other morning, when we were quite overcome with the 
heat and could not do nothing for ourselves,*-for the clymate is so hot that 
English people, when they first get here, can hardly put one foot before the 
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other,— I most particklerly desired Gregson to stir about and wait upon us 
more briskly, yet she dawdled and crawled along as if she had no life in her. 
Now, my dear Mrs. Pople, was’nt this very inconsidderate of her? But the 
murder was out the next day, for she told me she was going to get marryed to 
a shop-keeper, who buys all the goods as comes from Europe, — for so they 
call England in this countr}' ; — and so wc are obliged to put up with a stupid 
black woman, who don’t understand a word I say to her, and the more I put 
myself in a passion with Her, the more stupid she is. And Mr, Scribbleton 
says it is foolish to bring out English maids to Ingy, and that the blacks make 
much better maids than they do. 

“ The folks here are very proud, and think themselves mighty genteel. For 
my part, dear Mrs. Pople, I wish I was once more at dear Edmonton. * Hoam, 
sweet hoam, nothing beats hoam,” as the poet says. For wc can’t get a nice 
comfortable ruber at this place ; and that puts me in mind that Mrs. James 
Moss did not pay me half-a-crown, when Dr. Hipkins and I had four by honours 
and the deel, and when she was so angry that we scored her up two tricks for 
revoking, which was all owing to her thinking so much of her black sarznet, 
when that stupid boy Ned let a cup of coffee fall over it. Perhaps you will 
ask her for it and send it to me when you write. But lord, ma’am, what fine 
dinners they give here ! — and such quality hours! — they never set down to 
dine before eight. Mr. Scribbleton had a party to dine a few days since — and 
not half nor a quarter of the things were touched. Some young ladies, indeed, 
did taste a little of the sweats, but not more than would physick a snipe. 
And there was such a surlyn of beef that went away without being cut — a 
matter of fourteen lbs. — and the next day I asked what was become of it, and 
they said it was all eat up by the parry-ahs* — some veracious wild animals, I 
suppose, for they devoured all that was left, though it would have served for a 
dozen people. And so I went into the kitchen, or what they call a go-down, 
—why 1 can’t tell, for instead of going down, I had to go up a set of steps to 
it. But you know I always made it a practise at Edmonton, to go into the 
kitchin every morning, to set things to rites, and to see there was no waste. 
But 1 thought I should have died when 1 put my head into it. Lord, what a 
place I The internal regions are a joke to it. Such a smoke, and such smells, 
and such messing ! No stew-pans, no sauce-pans, no nothing ! But my hus- 
band tells me that tiie ladys here never trouble their heads about the kitchin. 
I’m sure it will be long enough before I can touch the victels that have been 
pawed about by their black hands, and so I cat nothing for many days, Mrs. 
Pople, but baker’s bread ; but judge my horror when I was told that all the 
bakers had black hands as well as the cooks. Yet my husband says, the hands 
of the natives arc as clean if not cleaner than ours ; now how can that be, for 
they are black as sut ? 

“ Dear me, Mrs. Pople, you can’t think what a number of servants every 
body keeps here. Mr. Singleton told me he had nearly fifty. Lord, said I to 
my husband, we shall be cat out of house and home ! And then he told me that 
one would not do what another would — and there must be one to do this, 
another to do that ; one to clean shoes, another to run of errands ; one to 
wait at table, another to carry things to the kitchin. Oh, dear ! said I to 
myself, what would Mrs. Sims do in this country, who never hires any but 
a servant of all-work ? One thing, however, gives me pleasure. There’s no 
occasion to lock up tea and sugger here, for the black servants never eats any 
thing we do. Their religion will not permit theniir I was thinking it would be 

* The fragments are consumed loy reisons of the Pariar caste. 
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a good thing to teach their religion to our English servants; don’t you thinfc 
it would? 1 never left my bunch of keys for half an hour without missing an 

ounce or t^o of my best Souchong. 

# « # # 

** But, oh, Mrs. Pople ! there’s been such a kittel of fish to fry ! Come, 
I’ll tell you all about it, chapter and verse. Oh, such a rumpus ! All owing 
to our Louisa, poor dear roamantic girl. You must know that when Mr. Scrib- 
bleton sent for me and Louisa, it was to get her married, and he had agreed 
with his friend Mr. Jeremiah Lawsun that she should marry him, for he is the 
most legible person for a husband in all Maderass, if they should like each 
other ; and Mr. Lawsun is a great man, Mrs. Pople, and is very rich, and 
means to return to England next year, and live in some great square, quite in 
stile. At first, when they told me that he belonged to two different boards, I 
thought it was no such great catch for Louisa ; for 1 said to myself— and are 
we dragged all this way for the poor girl to marry one of the play-actors after 
all ? For you know, in our country, when they talk of the player-folk, they 
say Mr. So-and-So belongs to the boards of Common-Garden, and Mr. This- 
or-that and-the-othcr, to the boards of Drury Lane ; and so for want of know- 
ing how things are called here, when they told me that Mr. Lawsun belonged 
to two or three boards, was foolish enough to set him down for a stage-player. 
But no such thing : he is at the head of a court they call the sudderall dolly 
or something like it ; bnt Captain Froth explained it all, and said that it is an 
apple«court from the silly courts, to set them right when they are wrong. No 
wonder, then, Mrs. Pople, the poor man is so much fatigued every day, he had 
hardly time to come a courting, for there must be always I suppose something 
to set right in the silly courts, or they could not be called by that name. But, 
can you believe it, dear Mrs. Pople ? The poor denuded thing, after humming 
and hawing, ofiT and on, for two or three times, would not have him after all. 
To be sure, Mr. Lawsun was stif and formall, and so cross that he seemed as if 
he was angry with his own shadow for following him. Still there’s many a 
miss would have been glad to have stood in Louisa’s shoes and had him for a 
husband, and if he had been cross and ill-tempered after they were married, 
would have given him as good as he could bring. But no, she said, it was like 
swallering a dose of physick. Upon that I said we must all swallcr physick, if 
ft was for our good. But you must know she fell in love with a young gentle- 
man of the navy she danced with at Edmonton, and Gregson found a letter 
dir^ted to Louisa, that had fallen out of his pocket when he called on us the 
day after the ball, and instead of bringing it to me, put it into Louisa’s riting- 
desk, and so she has been stark mad for the man ever since. And as ill-luck 
would have it, he came out to the Ingys in one Hugh Reilly’s f ship ; and then 
when Mr. Lawsun proposed to her, she said she had not a heart to bestow, 
for it was on board a ship with young Lecftenant Cleveland. So my husband 
went on board Hugh Reilly’s ship, and then there was what he calls a clear 
siezement and the young man said he was not in love with our Louisa, but 
with another Louisa^who shall be nameless — and then he said he had dropped 
a letter from his pocket, which he was going to beg our Louisa to give to your 
Louisa— bless me the secret’s all out— and all the fuss that has happened was 
owing to this letter. Ob, Mrs. Pople, what a taking was our poor child in ! 
See had so many historical fits, one after another — there was never any thing 
like it. And then she consented to have Mr. Lawsun, and then she would not 

« JVoW.— TheSudder-ul Adawlut Court, or Court of Appeal. i Note^Tbe Eur^lm frigate. 

t Nolf.— Eclalrcissenient. 
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—and the proud stif gentleman was angry, and said she might go farther and 
fare worser, and then took himself oflT in a huf; and my husband says, it all 
comes of reading novels. So we have all three of us been at sixes and sevens 
ever since.” 

« « « « # 

Then follow some minute details of her daughter’s sufferings on this occa- 
sion, which the editor thinks are described to more advantage in the young 
lady’s letter to her Edmonton correspondent, Eiistalhia ; and as that letter 
unfolds some important events relative to the Singleton family, he did not 
think it consistent with his duty to suppress it. 

“ My beloved Eustatliia. Madras, April IStli, 18 — . 

” The struggle is over, and the cherished dream of ray earthly happiness 
dispersed like a vapour of the night. A fatal light broke in upon me, as I told 
you in my last letter. It flashed only to render more visible the deepening 
gloom of fate that hung over me, — the chilling prospect of dragging along, for 
the rest of an embittered existence, the dull prosing companion, to whom, in the 
first paroxysms of my anguish, after the heart-withering explanation of Cleve- 
land, and goaded by the ceaseless importunities of my father, I had yielded a 
reluctant assent — a companion, — oh ! Eustathia, what a freezing sensation, even 
in this hot climate, comes over me at the thought, — a companion, I say, united 
to me by no sympathy of mind, but linked artificially with my destinies by the 
sordid chain of worldly advantage. Oh ! poverty, I exclaimed, thou that art 
blindly shunned as a curse, and deprecated as a daemon, by the unthinking ido- 
laters of fortune, give me thy coarsest fare, clothe me in thy most ragged attire, 
let me live beneath the smoky rafters of thy meanest cottage, I shall be happy, 
if love, and the hallowed choir of domestic affections that follow in his train, 
hover near me. Can the false, candle-light glare of pomp and ostentation 
brook a moment’s comparison with the calm obscurity of a life gliding, like a 
gentle brook, through some secluded valley, while blest with that which en- 
riches the peasant with a treasure that nobles might envy — that treasure of the 
soul, which no moths can corrupt, no thieves can steal ? No. I sigh not, 
after the fashion of ray sex, for a costly establishment, or a glittering equipage, 
nor for saloons lighted uj) with a thousand lamps, and echoing to midnight 
revelries. Oh ! for a hovel, warmed only with love, through whose casement 
shines only the modest taper, whose ray invites the way-worn traveller to its 
humble but hospitable cheer ! Give me but this, I sliould live and die con- 
tent. Yes, Eustathia, for to you I unfold every secret of my bosom, before 
this fatal explanation, most gladly would I have shared with Cleveland his 
paltry lieutenant’s pay; let the young ladies of the settlement turn up their 
noses at it, if they will; it would have been enough to have screened us from 
every ill, and to have satisfied every want. But why do I talk of Cleveland ? 

. Dear fatal name, rest ever tinrevealed, 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed ! 

And what is‘ Cleveland now to your poor Louisa? A vision of the nighty 
that has sped away for ever, leaving my bosom sterile and desolate, like the 
spot which, according to some rustic superstitions, a fairy has deigned to 
honour with a nightly visit, on which they soy no herb will again grow, no 
flower blossom. 

” And it was in siich a mood, whilst I was reclining on the couch chewing 
the cud, as Shakspeare says, of sweet and bitter fancies, that I received a visit 
j^siaiJourn.N.^.V ol.11.No.42. S 
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from the pompous, stiff’ civilian, whom I had unwillingly accepted. Indeed, I 
was so lost in my reveries, as to be for some minutes insensible of his ap- 
proach. Heavens ! Eiistathia, how unlike a lover! I have read somewhere, 
translated I believe from some ancient author,* a little dialogue between Cupid 
and Jupiter : * I have a fancy,’ said the thunderer, in his usual official tone, 

* to become a lover; instruct me, my child, in the mysteries of the art.’ ‘Not 
with that austere brow,’ replied Cupid, will you attain so much as the rudi- 
ments of it. You must lay aside your aegis, and subdue those tones that arc 
wont to make Olympus tremble, or you will frighten the nymphs from your 
presence. You must take lessons from the Graces, and tread airily and lightly 
along, for love and majesty dwell not together.* Would that this Jupiter of 
the Sudder-ul-dawlut, phlegmatic by nature and proud and crested from habit, 
would profit of Cupid’s hint, and begin to make love when he has learned to 
be pleasing ! Well, Eustathia, he began the discourse by recalling to my mind 
the faint, half-uttered acceptance of him, extorted from me just after that 
cruel elucidation ; and could he have touched a string that vibrated a harsher 
discord to my soul ? But it was rendered still more discordant by the stately 
language, peculiar, they tell me, to civilians, and the tall grenadier words that 
strode from his lips, keeping time as it were to the dead march in Saul ; for 
bis utterance was so slow and dirge-like, that I had ample time to reflect on 
the most befitting mode of retracting my resolve. ‘ Remind me not,’ I said, 

* let me beseech you, of that ill-advised assent. You are too generous, I trust, 
to bind me to a pledge, which my heart disowned while my lips uttered it. Mr. 
Lawson, I cannot beyour’s.’ 

‘‘ Startled by an avowal for which he was so little prepared,— for he had 
taught himself to consider wealth a complete compensation for the absence of 
every fascination by which a woman is to be won, and in Anglo-Indian society 
money is the only divinity which is sincerely worshipped, — he stood for a 
while speechless. When, how^ever, he had recovered his surprise, after the 
usual number of hems^ he began thus: ‘ I understand, then. Miss Singleton, 
that, in contravention of the consent to my propositions you so unequivocally 
gave me, and in express violation of a solemn promi.se, not more accordant 
with my own wishes, than your own happiness and the admonitions of yoiir 
parents*—* Talk not to me of happiness, I pray you,’ I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing a long speech, that was about to be discharged upon your poor Louisa ; — 
but the man was determined to finish his period, which, I am persuaded, he 
would have done had it been at the cannon’s mouth, — * you wish to annul 
your engagement,’ he continued. ‘ The infraction of treaties, whether between 
nations or individuals’— Here, most luckily, the interposition of a /tem, un- 
usually long in its duration, gave me time to escape, and as I flew to my bed- 
room, I distinctly heard the words — * a measure as repugnant to sound policy 
as to ’—I would hear no more, though I have no doubt be finished the sentence 
to his own satisfaction. What a relief, my dear, to hear the creak of his 
palanquin, as he threw his lordly person into it, and the welcome chorus of 
his bearers, as they bore it off on their shoulders ! Had I inflicted pain upon 
my pompous admirer, I should sincerely have regretted it; but I well knew 
that his pride and self-love formed a panoply of steel, that rendered him im- 
passive to the repulse. 

“ Pity your unhappy friend, my Eustathia, for I had to endure the chilling 
frown of my father, and the sneers of the whole settlement, for hesitating to 

* Tina pre tty dialogue Is In Luclau. The editor of the Scribblcton MSS. is not aware of any trans- 
lation through wliirh it could have reached the^young lady. 
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grasp so rich a prize whilst it was within my reach. As for my civilian^ I wiil 
leave you to form your own estimate of his sufferings from a few passages of a 
long letter which he sent me the following day, and which I transcribe for your 
amusement. You will observe with surprise that it consists of detached para- 
graphs, each of them numbered, according to the established usage of ofiiciul 
correspondence in India 

A 

' To Miss Louisa Scribbleton. * Sudder-ul-DawIet Court, Madras, 

* Madam, 25th March, 18 — . 

^ 1. As you were pleased yesterday morning, the 24tl] instant, abruptly to leave the 
room, without licaring me to the conclusion of Uic few remaiks, which I deemed it fitting 
and expedient to make, in reply to your unexpected retractation of the promise of your 
hand, made to me on Friday the 18th instant, I have thought it not unbecoming to 
convey to you my sentiments in a more fully developed form than your sudden disap- 
pearance permitted on that occasion.* 

( I do not transcribe the second paragraph, as it is only the same thing expressed with 
greater verbosity.) 

* 3. Having long had the pleasure of being acquainted with your excellent father, 
and having before your arrival understood from my worthy friend, that your afiections 
could not possibly be pre-engaged, and that your education had bestowed upon you, in 
addition to the gifts with which nature had endowed you, those accomplishments w'hich 
are beRtliiig the wife of a man of high stiiiding in the Honourable East- India Com- 
pany's civil service, 1 had, op the 30th ultimo, the honour of an interview with you. 
During that interview, madam, 1 learned from your own avowal, and to my great 
grief, that your heart was plighted to Lieutenant Henry Clevclund, of 11. M. ship 
JpAiryalus, or words to that effect. 

* 4, Accordingly, accompanied by your father, I requested the honour of a conver- 
sation with Lieutenant Cleveland, who assured us, on the word of an olFicer and a 
gentleman, that he hud never aspired to the hand or the heart of Miss Louisa Scribble- 
ton, and that there must be some strange and unaccountable mistake in the matter. 

* 5. On the 18th instant, as per paragraph 1st, you solemnly promised to marry me 
within a few days, and, in conleinplatioii of such marriage, iny solicitor prepared a 
deed of settlement, vesting, in the event of my death, the annuity of ;£'800 per annum 
and j^l0,000 now standing in my name in the English funds to your use, in pursuance 
of certain trusts to be hereafter created for that purpose. 

* 6. Judge my astonishment, madam, when you told me yesterday, that you never 
could be mine, in contravention of your promise and breach of your engagement. And 
w'hcn I was dilating upon the injustice and inexpediency of so outrageous an infraction 
of treaty, you hastily withdrew, leaving me to (inlsli my sentence, without deigning to 
hear it, in breach of the established usages of decorum and good-breeding.* 

(Here follow several paragraphs nearly to the same effect.) 

<11. As, however, you deem so lightly of my qualilications to render the connubial 
state happy and agreeable, and as there are other young ladies in the settlement, to whom 
1 may not appear despicable in point of person or fortune, 1 am not unwilling to receive 
your retractation, and in so doing, beg that you will accept my sincere wishes, that you 
may meet with an offer as sincerely tendered and as likely to promote your comfort and 
interests, as that which you have so rudely repelled, 

< Madam, from yoiir obedient servant, 

* Jeremiah Lawson.' 

" I am rejoiced to inform you, that our civilian’s wounds have not proved 
incurable. Miss F., it seems, — would you believe it, Eu&tathia ?— brought all 
her ru.sty artillery of charms to play upon the first member of the Sudder-ul- 
Dawlet, and the second member of the board of revenue, as soon as she found 
the field open to her approaches : it is currently believed that it will be an- 
nounced in a few days. For this brilliant victory, the political economist is 
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indejbtedf they say, to a long dissertation during a iite^a^iite at the Lady Go- 
verness’s ball, on profits, wages, labour, population, and preventive checks, 
which enabled her to surprise his heart by confounding his faculties. And I 
have read in a French author, whose knowledge of our nature is supposed to 
be unbounded, that we are never disposed to call in question the intellectual 
superiority of those talkers whom we least understand. Most assuredly, 
if to puzzle and perplex be a proof o^uperiority, Miss F.’s supremacy is un- 
deniable. 

** But my own sorrows— sorrows which surely no woman ever before en- 
dured,— leave me no leisure for the microscopic concerns of such beings. 
Alas 1 what a waste solitude is the bosom of your Louisa, since its rightful sove- 
reign so cruelly deserted it ! Louisa Pople, Louisa Pople, how' blest a lot is 
thine !— not the less blest in having so soon to change that uncouth dissyllable 
for the mellifluous name of Cleveland ! Yet 1 can scarcely repress some ex- 
pression of astonishment, that he should have made so strange a choice. There 
roust be some mystical enchantment in dead grey ej’es, a nose screwed into a 
perpetual sneer, like a pistol in full-cock, red hair passing for auburn by the 
kind misnomer of her flatterers, a ra.sberry-and-cream complexion — but I for- 
bear the hateful theme. One dear image alone glides before me. That melo- 
dious voice still vibrates on my ear ! — Eustathia, last night, the mo.st deadly 
glooms came over me.— No, my dear girl, I cannot survive it. — A few dying 
requests will, I am sure, find in my Eustathia a faithful executrix, when I am 
no more.” 

# # * « « 

Here follow sundry trifling bequest<<, amongst others the augmentation of 
the bow-legged messenger’s salary, by an additional four-pence a week ; 
and a new brass collar, with the motto Adieu^ c he re Fiord* engraved on 
it, for Louisa’s little spaniel of King Charles’s breed, left en pension with 
her friend, when she embarked for India, with particular directions for his 
decent interment beneath the sycamore tree in her garden, should he be pre- 
maturely called to his forefathers. The letter was kept open, it seems, for 
some weeks, for it is continued in a key very different from the desponding 
one with which it commenced. 

* # « # * 

” 1 have survived it, Eustathia ! Thanks to a friend— for I have found one — 
and, start not, of the other sex. You may remember that 1 mentioned a Sir 
Jasper Nettlesome in one of my letters. He is a judge of the Supreme Court, 
a man of excellent sense, a bachelor, and penetrated with a sovereign contempt 
for all civilians, particularly for my late pompous admirer. He is not young, 
it is true, but not so very old neither. However, he came to console me, and 
began by attacking what he calls my romance. * And so. Miss Scribbleton, you 
imagine you could be happy with one whom you really loved, in a cottage?’ 
^ Most superlatively so,’ I replied. ^ And do you know what a cottage is ? 
Have you well weighed the advantages of a low roof, bad smells, damps that 
make the walls as blue and ropy as those of a charnel house — and keep the 
smoke froip ascending your chimney, for damp is the most powerful auxiliary 
of smoke in marring your comforts. Probably you have bung up in your cot- 
tage a few choice books; Lord Byron’s works, for instance. In a few months, 
ChUde Harold will he glewed by must and mouldiness into half a canto, if not 
reduced by a process, as sure as that of the philosopher of Laputa, to its ori- 
ginal paper, as blank as before the poet scattered his conceptions over it. Or, 
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perhaps, being a iady of taste, you have hung your little apartment in the 
French style, with some classical story, for instance, the Judgment of Paris. 
But the damps of this amiable cottage of yours, in a short time, will have 
rendered the sentence of the judge ridiculous, by giving Venus a black eye, 
and so effectually lopping off one of Juno’s legs, as to make her rather a can- 
didate for the hospital, than for the prize of beauty. And then, what so 
charming as love under a thatched roof! To be waked every morning by the 
chirping of sparrows nestling in the eaves ; and what a museum of live insects 
is nurtured in the hospitable recesses of the thatch ! --enough of all conscience 
for a course of entomological lectures — ^all creeping things — moths, scarabaei 
through all their varieties ; ear-wigs, long-legged harvest-men, one of whom 
perhaps will tumble into your tea- cup, whilst a whole detachment whirl eddying 
round in your cream-jug, till the mass is almost curdled into cheese.* * Enough 
Sir Jasper, how can you draw so ridiculous a picture of a cottage ?’ I replied. 

* Because 1 think that, with the man of my heart, I could be as happy in a 
small cottage as in a large mansion, it does not follow that my idea of it ex- 
cludes comfort or even elegance.* * So then,’ retorted the provoking creature, 

* a little comfort and some few luxuries are not so incompatible with love, after 
all ? But don’t you think an equal portion of love might exist in a wider 
space, and in an apartment of twenty by thirty, with the privilege of dilating 
and contracting the lungs without suffocation, as when you arc crammed your- 
self, your half-pay lieutenant, and your numerous progeny, into a house whose 
dimensions are every moment reminding you of the house appointed for us 
all ?’ 

** In this style of banter, the singular humourist, Eustathia, used to go on 
in our occasional teie-d-teles, till he had actually begun to convince me, that a 
certain share of the conveniences and comforts, which affluence only can place 
within our reach, was a great improvement upon wedded love. But you will 
hardly think it possible, my love, when I tell you that the knight went still 
further — and actually made me a proposal. * Alas ! Sir Jasper,’ I said,’/ can a 
heart blighted by disappointment, vacant of every affection’—* Vacant I’ he 
interrupted ; * the sooner the vacancy is filled the better ; — and as for the 
blights you are talking of, that heart of yours has too much sensibility not to 
put forth its buds and blossom into happiness.’ I answ^ered, — I know not what ; 
but it was something the monster chose to interpret into consent. So, in a 
few days, your poor Louisa is to become the lady of Sir Jasper. I have not 
time to describe Sir Jasper’s character. He is evidently a man of talent; and 
1 believe irritable and waspish. But he abounds with the milk of human kind- 
ness, which, though occasionally liable to acetous ferroentings, is rich and 
generous in its quality ; not like the mawkish insipid good-nature we meet with 
in ordinary beings, but ardent and vehement in making even those happy whom 
he most torments and teazes. In a word, Eustathia, he is like my beloved 
author Rousseau ; and it was this discovery that inspired my first sentiments 
of predilection for a being whom I frankly acknowledge to be a strange and 

whimsical one. Like Jean Jacques, he thinks the whole world is conspiring 

against him ; be has also the wayward moody peculiarities of that great genius, 
and—” 

• « # # # 

Here an hiatus occurs in the MSS., which the editor, after the most 

diligent researches, is unable to supply. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

EVIDENCE BEFORE THE MILITARY COMMITTER.* 

Colonel William Dickson, C.B., of the 6th regt. of Madras Cavalry, was 
the next witness. He has served about thirty-five years, occasionally with 
Bengal and Bombay troops, and he has had Europeans under his orders. 

He considers that there ought to be at least three officers per troop, with a* 
regiment of cavalry, exclusive of field officers and staff’ to secure a sufficient 
number for duty. The native officers do not associate with the Europeans so 
much as they ought to do, though there is sufficient encouragement held out to 
them by government to do so ; there is no unwillingness, on the part of the 
native officers, to mix with their brother European officers, as regards com- 
mon intercourse, but they are prevented by religious prejudices from attending 
convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of that description. The 
European officers, particularly the seniors, generally become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the language of the country to converse with the native officers. 
He thinks there should be higher grades than that of soubahdar-major for a 
certain proportion of the native officers; he would make it rather a retiring 
advantage than a military rank giving authority, and as a reward for services 
performed. 

The cavalry service is preferred by the natives, particularly by the Musul- 
roans; there is no difficulty in completing the regiments; many claimants can- 
not be admitted ; generally, the same families attach themselves to the same 
borps. 

The witness should think that, in many points, it would be an advantage and 
desirable that the armies of the three presidencies should be under one com- 
mander-in-chief, with a general commanding at each presidency under him, 
under certain limitations, keeping the troops of the different presidencies within 
certain limits of their own parts of the country ; it would do away many pre- 
judices and inconveniences. 

Colonel Dickson does not immediately recollect any particular advantage 
the native soldiers are entitled to, which they do not already possess. There 
is a degree of credit attached to the profession by all natives. 

He is of opinion that it would not be desirable to substitute for the native 
cavalry, any other description of cavalry ; no other description could be sub- 
stituted at less expense with reference to its efficiency. The horse-artillery at 
Madras has been diminished to the extent it admits of : the whole of the artil- 
lery ought to be Europeans. If the stafi^ particularly the civil branch of it 
(the commissariat) could be removed from the effective strength, it would be 
desirable as a remedy for the inconvenience the cavalry regiments suffer in their 
efficiency by deductions of officers for the staff. The native cavalry on ser- 
vice require a smaller proportion of European cavalry to be attached to them 
than the infantry, because the cavalry soldiers arc of a superior class of men, 
andhigh-spirited men, and when mounted have more physical power over their 
enemy than infantry soldiers, and less requiring an example ; the proportion 
ought to be a regiment of dragoons to four or five regiments of native cavalry ; 
but to have that proportion available in the field, it must always be in readiness 
in cantonments. 

Desertions are scarcely ever heard of in the Madras cavidry : it often occurs 
that men are discharged by way of punishment. A large portion of the recruit 


* Concluded from p. 41. 
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nncl pcnsion-bo 3 's (a particularly useful establishment) rise to non-commissioned 
and commissioned native officers. There are schools in the corps. 

The witness has^ marched with European and native cavalry about seventy- 
five miles in twenty-four or twenty.five hours, and the troops were then fully 
equal to an engagement. 

Ideiit. -Colonel Hay of the Madras infantry, commandant of the Company’s 
depot at Chatham, thinks their service is rather a favourite one ; men readily 
enlist for the Indian service. During the eleven years the witness has held the 
post, 1,500 a year have been sent out ; last year only 500. The bounty is the 
same as for the King’s army, 6s. including the levy-money. The age of 
recruits is restricted to between twenty and thirty. They arc equal to those 
for the King’s army. The expense of the depot establishment is .£.3,361 a 
year, exclusive of the four recruiting stations, at Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and 
London. 

Major J. W. Aitchison, of the Bombay service, has served twenty-six years, 
till May 1831, eight years regimentally (twice as adjutant), and held the situa- 
tions of aidc-dc-camp, brigade-major, assistant, deputy and adjutant-general 
for five years. His opinion of the discipline of the native troops (with whom 
he served) is that it is carried to as high a pitch as circumstances admit of, or 
as is necessary from the nature of the service; they have the same rules and 
principles as the British army, so far as they are applicable. Their attachment 
to their officers is very great, if the officer deserves it : much depends upon 
how fur they have confidence in and attachment to their officers. 

Young officers, on their arrival in India, arc sent to the native regiments;^ 
the chief object is to separate them as much as possible, and to place them in 
a healthy situation at first: if they get together, they arc apt to be idle and 
mischievous. 

The general average of sick Europeans is five per cent., including accidents 
or any exemption from duty. This calculation was made subsequent to the 
abolition of the cavalry station at Kaira, which was the grave of any European 
regiment sent there. The average proportion of the native sick of Bombay 
troops is two per cent. The witness has seen a blank return, no sick. 

During the war in 1817 and 1818, in consequence of the augmentation of 
the Bombay army and the limited extent of the territory, there was a difficulty 
of obtaining men from the Bombay provinces; but, in future, he has no doubt 
men may be procured from the limits of the presidency. The native soldiers 
dislike to be discharged : there is no service they can obtain equal to that of the 
government. 

The native officers generally live on good terms with the European officers ; 
the intercourse is much confined to the purposes of duty, but some European 
officers have kinder feelings towards them than others, from better acquaint- 
ance with their habits and language : a good understanding is enjoined on the 
European officers by the regulations. The witness thinks native officers 
should have additional advantages ; they should be transferred to the pension- 
list with the pay of the class to which they belong, if they deserve it and are 
recommended to the commander-in-chief; at present, however long they may 
have served, they are removed on the lowest rate, which is very galling to their 
feelings, because a man of the highest class is put upon the list on the same 
terms as one who has not served half the time as a commissioned officer. He 
thinks a jemmadar’s pay should be increased. He docs not think it advisable, 
for effective purposes, to let them rise to higher rank than at present. Ap- 
pointing them to command forts would be desirable ; he knows the feelings of 
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the service would be very much gratified by it» and they with security be 
entrusted with this charge. Such a rule took place in Bombay, about three 
years ago, and it has had beneficial effbcts on the service. 

The imperative duties in the Bombay presidency do not admit of any further 
reduction in its army : at no station were the men more than two nights in 
bed, when the witness left ombay. 

The pay and allowances of officers under the three presidencies are nomi- 
nally the same, as far as regimental allowances go ; but there are advantages 
under Bengal which do not prevail at Bombay. He should say there are not 
greater expenses required in Bengal than at Bombay, judging from the rate at 
which a sepoy can live : as to an officer, it depends on his own inclination or 
habit. 

It w*ould be desirable for all purposes of general efficiency and control, that 
the three armies should be under one chief ; but there are local duties and pe- 
culiar habits connected with the army of each presidency, which must depend 
on local information and authority. 

With respect to the army being made a royal army, there is a difference of 
opinion; much, of course, depends on the circumstances under which the 
transfer would be made : if it be merely for the exercise of authority over the 
Indian army, it would be advantageous to the service, as it would do away 
with a number of distinctions existing between the royal army and the Com- 
pany’s, — the means of obtaining rank, through merit, favour, and staff services. 
His Majesty’s officers also obtain rewards and honours, which are sometimes 
bestowed on the Company’s officers, but are not a necessary consequence of 
their relative claims. The latter have participated in the Order of the Bath, to 
a certain extent, but in no other way. There is brevet rank for distinguished 
services in the field, but not for staff employ, which obtains in the King’s ser- 
vice: as adjutant general, the witness had merely the nominal rank of lieut.- 
colonel ; whereas a deputy of any colony in his Majesty’s service could obtain 
the same permanently, if under the rank of lieut.-colonel. He does not know 
why the bestowing of rank in the local army of India by favour or appointment 
on the staff should create jealousy or uneasy feeling amongst the officers of the 
army : it would give no regimental advantage to one over another. 

Major Aitchison thinks the present reduced number of European subalterns 
will operate injuriously to the service, when the army is reduced to that number. 
Probably the present establishment is sufficient for the cavalry, which have 
fewer detached duties ; but to infantry, there should be four more officers on 
the strength of each regiment, equal to the number required to be employed 
on the staff or detached service of the army. 

Soldiers’ children, born in India> of European parents, have become re- 
cruits in the Company’s service, but there are very few of them ; “ it is an ex^ 
traordinary fact to mention,” observes the witness, " that in no regiment have 
I seen as many children as there were women, male and female together. I 
know why it should be so. It is in consequence of the death of the children.” 

When troops arc drawn from Hindostan, their military qualities are not con- 
siderably different from those of the men drawn from the Bombay districts ; 
in personal appearance they arc certainly superior. A few among the drummers 
are Christians ; but none in the ranks. A small portion of the army are Jews. 

Native officers may be safely employed in command of revenue corps, and 
other duties of police connected with the peace in the provinces; they have 
been so employed, in two or three instances, at Bombay, with great advantage 
to the government. Such employment of active and efficient' officers is bene- 
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iicial to the army, as it accelerates promotion and gives encouragement to men 
of that class. 

The Bombay European regiment is highly efficient, as much so as any Euro- 
pean regiment can be ; if any want be felt, it is the want of officers : each wing 
has seldom more than one captain present, and they require more officers than 
native troops. The measure which amalgamated the two European regiments 
into two wings of one regiment, as far as the officers are concerned, must 
prove injurious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise 
separately, by wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising 
by a regular routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment. 

The native troops are highly efficient in every respect, and no troops can be 
better disposed towards the govcrninciit: the witness, throughout his career, 
has never known a single instance to the contrary. 

The commanding officer of a regiment of the Company’s service possesses 
the power of appointing the non-coiiunissioned and subordinate officers of the 
regiment, exactly on the principle adopted in the King’s service. His recom- 
mendation is usually awaited for the appointments of adjutant and quarter- 
master, and generally, but not always, attended to. Generally speaking, the 
witness thinks the commanding officer of a regiment has sufficient influence in 
the appointment of his regimental staff; he has known it interfered with, but 
not without cause or reason. 

Major Aitchison has never known any instance of the appointment of an 
interpreter that was not sufficiently conversant with the language. 

The rules and principles of the service being the same as those of the King’s, 
the witness is not aware he can offer any improvement in regard to discipline 
or efficiency; but he suggests an addition to the allowances of a field officer 
commanding a regiment ; the remuneration of a captain to a field-officer is not 
sufficient to induce him to remain in preference to a staff appointment| and in 
addition, he should receive thebatta of his rank, wherever stationed. 

Colonel Houston, C.B., lieut.-governor of the Military Seminary at Addis- 
conibe, has been in the Company’s service thirty-six years, principally in 
regimental situations, and in the cavalry ; he left India ten years ago. 

There are generally at Addiscombe the full establishment of cadets, 150. 
There is no fixed period for their remaining; they generally remain about two 
years : but lads of talent may get through in a shorter period. Fourteen is 
the earliest age at which they arc received; they cannot remain longer than 
two years and a-half ; if after two years they do not show talent so as to give 
hope that they will qualify in the succeeding six months, they are recom- 
mended to be withdrawn. They may go out to India as cadets at sixteen, 
but not before. They generally come in at fifteen and go out at seventeen. 
They are recommended for different branches of the service on leaving 
the seminary. This is done entirely from merit, undeviatingly. The esta- 
blishment is formed for the training of officers for the engineers and artil- 
lery ; but, for the last year or two, those branches of the service not requiring 
all the cadets, the others have been draughted to the general service ; but they 
are not destined for any particular service when they come there : it depends 
on their qualifying themselves. The cadets for the infantry and cavalry do 
not go there. 

Two examinations take place during the year. The public examiner. Sir 
Alex. Dickson, adjutant-general of the royal artillery, conducts the public 
examination entirely unconnected with the professors and masters who have 
had the instruction of the cadets. Occasionally, the ciidets are unable to pass 
Aaiitt.Journ. N.S. V OL.l 1 . No. 42. T 
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the test for cnginecers or artillery ; but where there has been due diligence 
shown, with good conduct, and nothing against the lad except want of talent 
(as every one is not able to go through the test, which is a great one, fully as 
strict as that at Woolwich), then he is recommended to be allowed to go into 
the infantry. The engineers go afterwards, under Col. Pusley at Chatham, to 
be taught sapping and mining and field-engineering. The discipline at the 
seminary is as strict as possible. The punishments of the dungeon, &c., are 
entirely done away; the witness has adopted other means, which have been 
pretty successful : — arrest, and depriving them of all privileges ; extra drill, 
and in cases of very serious misconduct, rustication. 

The only peculiarity in the education given at Addiscombe is that of in- 
structing the students in the native languages of India. When they leave, 
they are so well prepared, that they soon acquire the habit of holding inter- 
course with the natives ; but residence in India is necessary to perfect them. It 
is desirable, but not practicable, that all cadets should be in some degree pre- 
pared, by a knowledge of the languages, before they join the native corps ; 
they very soon acquire it with their regiments. There was formerly a semi- 
nary in Bengal, to which officers were sent on their first arrival, where they 
might learn the native languages, which was a scene of the utmost anarchy and 
insubordination possible to be imagined. A young officer will sooner become 
sufficiently competent to do his duties as an officer, in a native corps, than he 
would under any other circumstances. 

The cadets now pay rather more than half the actual cost of their education ; 
£65 the first year, .£50 the next. 

Colonel David Leighton, C.B., of the Bombay infantry, who ha.s been nearly 
thirty-six years in the Company’s service, having commanded a regiment, a 
brigade, and a division of the army, and w'as adjutant-general for nine years, 
and left India in March 1831, considers that the discipline of the Bombay 
troops is in a very good state ; they are very serviceable ; there is a very good 
spirit in them, a very soldier-like spirit. Their equipments are deficient ; a 
certain proportion of bullocks for the artiller}' ought to be kept up constantly 
for them and the store department, and not be left to depend upon hired cat- 
tle on emergencies. Many of the muskets sent out from England arc ex- 
tremely bad, and many of the pouches and belts ; the saddles of the cavalry 
ought to be sent from Europe. 

He thinks the native regiments ought to have a greater number of officers ; 
each ought to have a lieut.-colonel and two majors, a captain and a lieutenant 
to each company, and two for the regimental staff; also four ensigns, as at 
present. 'The pay and allowances of an ensign, he thinks, are not sufficient, 
and that he cannot keep out of debt in an European regiment ; he receives 
Rs. 155 a month in garrison, and cannot live for less than 200. There are at 
least ten, perhaps fifteen, officers of twenty-eight years’ standing, of the rank 
of captain, on the Bombay establishment, and between forty and fifty of up- 
wards of twenty-two years’ standing. 

As to the question of forming the Company’s army into a royal army, it 
requires a good deal of consideration ; but if the civil government is to remain 
in the hands of the Company, they should have also the army, lie thinks it 
would be rather an improvement than otherwise for the three armies to be 
under the orders of the Commander-in-chief of India, when armies on a large 
scale are to take the field against an European or a powerful enemy ; but so 
far as regards the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as well that the 
three armies should remain as they are. 
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No practical reduction can be made in the officers on the staff on the Born* 
bay establishment : the number of stations has increased of late years. 

Col. Leighton has always found the sepoys well-attached to the government ; 
he never knew any dissatisfaction amongst the Bombay sepoys that was worth 
speaking of. Every thing depends on the attachment the sepoys have to their 
European officers; attention to their wants and feelings is sure to create attach- 
ment; a vast deal depends on little minute details, attention to their prejudices 
and knowledge of their language. 

Of late years, the partiality of the natives to the service has a little fallen 
off ; perhaps, twenty or thirty years ago, they had more attachment to the 
service than they have now. It would have a very good effect towards aug- 
menting their partiality to have a few more senior European officers than there 
are; a native battalion or rcgiuicnt never ought to be commanded by any one 
under the rank of a field-officer, and there ought to be always several captains 
present ; instead of which, the witness has known a battalion under the com- 
mand of a subaltern of two or three years’ standing, while there were senior 
native officers present, which gave great dissatisfaction to the natives ; and 
many instances of regiments being commanded for a long time by lieutenants 
and junior captains. 

The rank of subabdar-major is the highest regimental rank which native 
officers ought to hold. The regulation giving the command of hill-forts to old 
native officers of long standing is a very great encouragement. The witness 
highly disapproves of a regulation promulgated in Bengal a few years ago, and 
followed at the other presidencies, declaring that unless the sepoys could read 
and write, and keep accounts, they would not have any claim to the rank of 
a non-commissioned officer, unless for bravery in the field. This order had 
not been acted upon at Bombay, to the witness’s knowledge. 

The European officers attached to native corps arc always prepared with 
sufficient equipage to take the field. Colonel Leighton considers the allowance 
given monthly, for keeping up camp-eqiii|)age, a better plan than to supply 
officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money to purchase them, when 
ordered to take the field. 

If there should be a sudden necessity for augmenting the Bombay army, in 
India, 5,000 men could be raised in six or ten months. Of late years, how- 
ever, the Bengal government has objected to the Bombay officers recruiting 
within their provinces. 

The Bombay troops are best adapted for infantry. The Bombay cavalry are 
recruited from Central India or Oude; they arc the same description of men 
as the Bengal native cavalry, chiefly Hindus. They are of sufficient strength 
and stamina for artillerymen. The Bombay Golundauze regiment, formed in 
1826, are picked men. They are very good artillerymen, and stand the climate 
much better than the Europeans. 

It would be a very excellent regulation to increase the pay of the native 
troops, after a certain period of service, if the finances of the government 
would admit of it. They cannot do with less pay. 

The Bombay army has been generally very healthy, except in Guzerat, and 
there are of necessity many detachments in that part of country. The casual- 
ties in a native regiment are very few, except in Guzerat ; the casualties in an 
European regiment are not less than 50 and frequently 100 out of 900 or 1,000 
men annually. 

The forming the two European regiments at Bombay into two wings of one 
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corps is quite the reverse of a good arrangement. A better plan could not 
have been fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers. 

' The witness conceives that something must be done in regard to advancing 
the promotion to all ranks. By the calculations made at the time when the 
regulations of 17^6 were established, it was expected that every officer should 
attain the rank of captain in thirteen years, and that of major in twenty. The 
junior major-general on the Bombay establishment has served forty-eight years. 
In the present situation of the army, the w'itness sees no prospect whatever of 
an officer attaining the rank of major-general, when he is fit fur service: he does 
not suppose there was ever such a thing known as an army of 2u0,000 men 
without a general officer fit for field-service from age, which will soon be the case. 

With respect to the regulation which promotes all officers to the rank of 
Colonel in his Majesty’s service, on the promotion of any one licut.-colonel of 
the Company’s army, in any branch of the service, who may chance to super- 
sede several of the Company’s officers in another branch. Col. Leighton observes 
that “ the rank of officers so superseded, ought to be equalized with the King’s 
officers; but according to the wording of the order lately sent out to India, 
that cannot be done. A lieiit.-coloiiel of the Bombay cavalry got rapid pro- 
motion by the death of a colonel ; the King’s officers, in consequence of his 
attaining that rank quickly, had a right to be promoted to the same rank of 
colonel, while others of the Company’s service, senior to the King’s officers, 
would be superseded by them : but that might be easily obviated by giving tem- 
porary brevet rank to the Company’s officers, so superseded, to equalize the 
whole.” 

He thinks the artillery branch of the service, both native and European, at 
Bombay very efficient. 

Col. Leighton, at a subsequent examination, offered a variety of miscellaneous 
suggestions. The practice of allowing a great number of casualties to occur in 
the army, and of then sending out a great nuiiibcr of cadets, at one time, or in 
one season, he considers very injurious to the service. W^hen he left Bombay, 
there were twenty-eight cadets, in the infantry alone, for whom there were no 
vacancies. He thinks it w'ould be better if the cadets were not sent to India 
under the age of eighteen ; they would he more healthy and useful. There are 
various reasons why the Company’s European regiments should be kept up, 
and increased rather than diminished. lie cannot see w'hy the commissions of 
Company’s officers should be limited to India, and thinks they should be efiec- 
tuul wherever their services are required. The Company arc authorized to 
name commanders-in-chief, cither of the King’s or their own service, with 
the approbation of bis Majesty; and for the time he has known India, not one 
of the general officers in their own service has been appointed to that situa- 
tion, which is anything but gratifying to the Company’s officers. His Majes- 
ty’s officers have sometimes complained of the hardship of junior officers in 
the Company’s service being placed on the staff to command divisions instead 
of them, but, in his opinion, without good reason, as the number of general 
officers on the staff for both services is fixed by the authorities in England. 
He considers it highly proper that King’s officers should have a due proportion 
of government commands, but only in proportion to the number of King’s 
troops, not to the number of superior officers sent out with regiments, or who 
afterwards exchange into them ; but the governments of the three presidencies 
must have the power of selection for commands. The doing away with the 
Company’s European infantry would, in a political view', have a depressing if 
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not a degrading effect upon the local army in India ; it has always been ob- 
jected to. He thinks the respectability of the Indian army must in some degree 
sink with the want of general ofHcers to command divisions. It is somewhat 
unfortunate for the service that frequently commanders-in-chief, and staff- 
officers with them, come out, who have never served in India ; many of them 
have prejudices or erroneous opinions regarding the native army, which in 
time they overcome, but arc succeeded by others equally unacquainted with 
the service. Other general officers likewise come out with mistaken ideas. 

Major-General Sir Chas. Dalbiac, of his Majesty’s service, has served three 
years under the Bombay presidency, and has had native cavalry under his 
care. Mis opinion of them is exceedingly good ; certainly not to be compared 
with the King’s; inferior in point of physical force; not so substantially 
mounted and certainly not so well appointed. The weights of the two are 
very different; a King’s cavalry soldier he should put at between eleven and 
twelve stone each man; a native at not much above nine, and the latter arc 
lighter in their accoutrements and personal equipment. On a march, the 
native cavalryman carries on his horse from three to four stone less than a 
King’s trooper. lie had no reason at all to find fault with the natives as 
horsemen ; they are very good horsemen ; he should not say they rode like 
British cavalry. He found the native cavalry acquire their field exercises and 
duties with considerable quickness. Their system of grooming their horses 
was not carried to so high a pitch as that of the British soldiers. 

The major-general commanded at Kaira, the most unhealthy district, per- 
haps in India, and in less than three years, he buried nearly half the 4th 
Dragoons and twelve officers: the loss was sixteen per cent, per annum. On 
removal to the most healthy district, Poonah, they did not lose a single officer 
in seven years. While the regiment was losing at the rate of sixteen percent, 
at Kaira, the 47th regiment, at Poonah, lost less than two per cent. The 
situation of Kaira did not materially affect the native troops, except in the 
unhealthy .season. 

The native troops are generally temperate ; but the witness thinks that 
habits of intoxication increased upon them during the time he was in India, 
and that they were getting more addicted to spirituous licpiors : he speaks with 
great authority on this subject, from looking to the courts-martial which oc- 
curred ill India. 

The medical department is exceedingly well conducted ; all the medical 
officers were men of excellent educalion^and service, and every thing was con- 
ducted upon an admirable footing. If the medical officers in India should en- 
tertain anything like mistrust as to their pay and allowances, the same description 
of men might not go out to India, who have brought the medical department 
to the very highly creditable state which it now enjoys ; and the introduction 
of medical officers of inferior education would lead to consequences highly 
prejudicial to the service at large, and at times materially affect the efficiency 
of the Indian army. Sir Charles adds that he can scarcely contemplate a 
point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian army 
than that of affording due encouragement and remuneration to, and of keep- 
ing perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks. 

Every thing which he saw induced him to believe that the natives were per- 
fectly attached to the service, which is certainly popular with them. 

With regard to the pay and allowances of the Company’s officers, bis belief 
is that the pay of the ensign and lieutenant is the very smallest upon which an 
officer can possibly inaiiituin hiniseif. 
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Sir C. Dalbiac, being asked to give a concise statement of the grievances 
which the officers and soldiers suffer from the mode in which they are paid, 
stated that one very great disadvantage sustained by the European troops, 
especially the King’s, is that, in payments to them by the Company, the rupee 
is credited at a sterling value considerably below that at which it is debited by 
the Company to the troops. In the accounts of every King’s regiment serving 
in India, the rupee, which, in all issues of pay, is charged at 2s. 6d., is, in the 
same monthly account, credited back to the troops at from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent, less than that exchange, for payment to the Company, on 
account of remittances to England through the Court of Directors; whilst, 
for other indispensable remittances to England, on account of the troops, 
not authorized to be made through the Court, the soldier suffers a still more 
unfavourable exchange. Some modifications of this practice, as regards non- 
commissioners, officers, and privates, have been made at Bombay. Another 
disadvantage arises from the regulation by which intestate estates arc adminis- 
tered by the registrar of the presidency, whereby the proceeds of a soldier’s or 
officer’s estates are remitted unfavouraWy, after four years’ delay and a dis- 
count of thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. J. C. Melvill, the Company’s auditor, was examined respecting the 
financial details of the military department ; he gave the following figures, in 
reply to the Committee’s question. * 

Expense of the Indian Army. 


Years. 



Expense of Staff. 

Numbers. 

Total Expense,^ 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 



£. 

£. 


£. 

1814 

193,056t 

8,026,000 

182,268 

178,598 

not staled 

1815 

207,867 

9,200.000 

— 

— 

— 

1819 

— 

— 

246, (XX) 

1 88,000 

38,000 

1821 


! 9,350,(X)0 

217,(K)0 

168,000 

55,000 

1822 

— 

9,000,000 

— 

— 

— 

1824 

— 

9,200,000 

— 

— 

— 

1825 

296,538 

13,700,000 

— 

— 

— 

1826 

— 

— 

273,000 

180,000 

172,700 

1827 

275,786 

12,200,000 

— 


— 

1829 

— 

10,341,000 

247,000 

179,000 

1 (>5,000 

. ... 

- . . - 

e 

1 




Mr. Melvill stated the following as the comparative cost of regiments : A 
regiment of European cavalry, complete (736), including the whole expen- 
ture, in England or India, and the proportion of the commutation of j 660,000 
a-year, which the Company pay for pensions, je73,788,J A regiment of Eu- 
ropean infantry, King’s QJ44), ^651, 745; Company’s (783), £46,500. A bat- 
talion of foot-artillery (1570), £35,132. A brigade of horse-artillery (510), 
£49,556. A battalion of sappers and miners (835), £20,680. The total ex- 
pense of the engineers and pioneers, £160,000. A regiment of native cavalry 
(554), £35,784. A regiment of native infantry (792), £24,492. A battalion 
of Golundauze (1,090), £31,500. 

In 1814, the war with Nepaul was just commencing; it concluded in 1815. 
In 1821, India was in a state of profound peace. In 1827, the Burmese war 
concluded, but the expense continued for some time after. The Court 

* Exclusive of home charges, which are computed at £l,CK)0,000 per annum. 

t 84,106 Bengal, 77f274 Madras, 31,676 Bomiiay. 

X All these sums arc stated in sterling at the high rate uf exchange prescribed b> the Board ot* Control. 
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of Directors, in revising the finances of India, with a view to bring the ex- 
pense within the income, directed the Indian government to take tiic year 
1823-24 as the proper standard, when the expenditure of the Indian army, in- 
cluding the home expense, was j£10,000,000. The average expenditure in 
India of the Indian army, is ^10,200,000, exclusive of the home payments. 

With regard to the rates of exchange at which the King’s troops in India are 
paid, Mr. Melvill states that, with respect to the officers, they receive as much 
in the whole as a Company’s officer of corresponding rank receives ; the excess 
beyond King’s pay, whatever be the rate of exchange, is regarded as Com- 
pany’s allowance. With respect to the men, when the question of remitting 
their pay arose, the Company have given to the soldier the old rate of 2s. fid. 
the rupee. The statement of Sir C. Dalbiac, namely, that when the soldier’s 
account was made out, he was credited vnth his pay at 2s. Gd. and was debited 
with his allowance at another rate of exchange, was brought to the notice of 
Mr. Melvill, who is asked, “ is that so ?” Mr. Melvill answers that he has 
never heard of such a custom, nor is he aware that there has been any discus- 
sion or complaint of an official character upon this subject ! 

The commissariat in Bengal and Madras,* was in 1814, ; in 1821 

jC 91,337 ; in 182G j 6!)2,088; it is at present .€81,519. The total expense of 
clothing in 1828-29 was .€224,900. The expense of barracks, was in 1828 
€13,813 for Bengalf and €10,907 for Madras; in 1829, €28,367 Bengal, and 
€13,051 Madras. Total expense of new works, and of repairs, both to bar- 
racks and fortresses, in 1828, €276,000 for India. Hospitals, including me- 
dical department, €291,780. Retired allowances, 1814, 81,663; 1822, 
€82,012; 1828, €101,674. Military stores sent out to India, in 1828, 
€514,726. 

The capital of Lord Clive’s Fundf was originally €100,533; interest at 
eight per cent., €8,042; present annual charge .€51,000: viz, pensions to 
officers and soldiers €33,900, and allowances to officers and widows €17)100. 
There is a widows’ fund, to which the Company grant a direct aid of €5,123 
per annum : the funds principally profit by an indirect aid, in the shape of a 
high rate of interest on their balances, and an advantageous rate of exchange 
on their remittances to England. 

The number of officers receiving retired allowances in 1828 was 491 ; it is 
possible that these allowances have now reached their maximum. The charge 
for pensions to non-commissioned officers and men was, in 1814, €14,651; in 
1822, €20,106 ; in 1828, €29,627- The^number of widows receiving pensions 
from Lord Clive’s fund, in 1828, was 372; the number of non-commissioned 
officers and men, in 1814, 856; in 1822, 1,088; in 1828, 1,707- The number 
of native officers and soldiers in receipt of pensions is 23,130 ; the amount of 
the pensions, at the three presidencies, in 1828, €211,903. 

The expense of the college at Addiscom be, in 1828, was €27>000; of the 
military depot, €28,960, including recruiting. 

Captain Macan, who has been twenty-three years in India, which he left 
two years and a-half ago, having held the post of Persian inteiqircter to the 
commander-in-chief, speaking with reference principally to the Bengal esta- 
blishment, has given a very minute and detailed exposition of his opinions res- 
pecting the efficiency of the Indian arm3^ In point of numerical strength, the 

* In the Bombay accounts, the items are merged in the general expenditure. 

t This fund was formed by some proiierty belonging to Lord Clive, to which was added a sum given 
by the Nabob of Bengal ; both sums were received into the Company’s treasury in deposit, at an inte- 
rest of eight per cent., the produce to be applied to pensions to officers, privates, and their widows* 
The fund has been long since worn out, so that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the Com- 
pany. 
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army is more than efficient with reference cither to foreign aggression or internal 
tranquillity ; but for both, barely so. More than half our array is required to 
preserve internal tranquillity, and to support our civil administration, which 
could not stand six months without the active or iuduenlial aid of our troops. 
He cannot look forward to a period when we can hold our Eastern empire by 
anything but military power and supremacy. The large cities of India can 
pour forth, when excited, from 5,000 to 15,000 armed men, ready to take 
advantage of the absence of troops, to excite commotions in the hope of 
plunder. He thinks, therefore, that the native array of Bengal is not more 
than sufficient, if quite so, to repel foreign enemies and preserve domestic 
tranquillity, and this “ proves the fallacy of the opinions so frequently stated 
by former governors-gencral, of their hopes to make reductions in the arniy at 
the conclusion of certain wars then iif hand. The contrary has always proved 
the fact.” With regard to the discipline of the army, as far as regards regu- 
larity of conduct, steadiness under arras, and precision in battalion-evolutions, 
they arc all that can be desired, and much more than could reasonably have 
been expected ; but in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devotedness 
to the service, readiness for any duty they may be called on to perform, cheer- 
fulness under privations, confidence and attachment to their officers, unhesi- 
tating and uncalculating bravery in the field, without regard either to the num- 
ber or character of the enemy, the native soldier is alloMvcd by all the best- 
informed officers of the service, by those who have had most experience, and 
who are best acquainted with their character, to have infinitely deteriorated.” 
When volunteers were required for Egypt, the Isle of France, and Java, there 
was no difficulty in getting them ; but on the breaking out of the war with the 
Burmese, the sepoys on the Bengal establishment shewed a decided reluctance 
to volunteer for that service. The Madras sepoys volunteered for Ava and 
served there ; but their greatest admirers must allow they were not found so 
W'ell qualified for that service as for combat on the plains of India, and the 
Burmese were effectually opposed by the Europeans alone, A misfortune 
which occurred at the first breaking out of that war, in having one of our 
detachments cut up at llamroo, was the watchword of alarm throughout the 
native army. One battalion at Barrackpore mutinied when ordered to march 
to the eastern frontier against the Burmese. “ The cause of that mutiny,” 
continues Capt. Macan, ** has been, I know, attributed to a want of means 
of conveying their baggage ; but I am firmly persuaded, that if that battalion 
had been ordered to the westward instead of to the eastward, we should never 
have bad a mutiny, and never had any complaints of w'ant of carriage ; and it 
is a well" known fact, which can be proved by a reference to the commander- 
in-chief, that, two days previous to that on which they were ordered to march, 
the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient and ready. Again ; iu 
the petition sent in by that mutinous battalion, the night before they were 
attacked, they stated their causes of grievance, and never once mentioned the 
want of carriage for their baggage. The only causes of grievance stated in 
their petition were two ; first, their having been required to embark on board 
ship; secondly, the unjust infliience of the havildar-major, with regard to the 
promotions of the non-commissioned officers in the battalion. Both were pre- 
texts; the first was absolutely false. If the cause of mutiny were the deficiency 
of carriage, to what is to be attributed the extensive desertions which took 
place from every battalion that was at that time ordered to the eastward from 
the Upper Provinces, and which desertion was effectually checked by the pu- 
nishment of the mutineers at Barrackpore ? Again ; at the siege of Bhurtpore, 
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a spirit of disaffection was manifested by a battalion, arising from one of tlie 
men, who had been wounded in the trenches, having died while under the 
care of the surgeon of the hospital : the dead body was taken round to the 
different battalions, and it was observed by many of the soldiers, that if they 
went to the trenches they were killed by the enemy, and if to the hospital, 
by the surgeon; and though no serious evils attended this event, the easily ex- 
cited passions and prejudices of the natives rendered it very alarming at the 
time. The causes of the deterioration of the native soldier arc numerous, 
and, I fear, of too extensive and intricate a nature to be satisfactorily explained 
by me, without more deliberation and reference to memoranda than I at pre- 
sent am allowed. Among many other causes, I would mention that the bond 
of attachment between the native and t|ie European officer is almost broken. 
In former times, when an officer who commanded a battalion had large allow- 
ances, partook of civil and political duties, had great distinction, and possessed 
the power of rewarding merit, he had better means of attaching the natives 
to him than he has at present, when he has not one of these advantages; and 
the history of those times show's that the men fought as well, and were as 
easily managed by a commanding officer and an adjutant to each battalion, as 
now that they have a greater body of European officers. The European offi- 
cers in those days found it necessary to attend more minutely to the preju- 
dices, customs, and habits of the natives under their command ; they partook 
of their amusements, subscribed money to their festivals, and rewarded them 
in various w'ays calculated to attach them and secure their fidelity, and w'e 
accordingly read of the strong attachment and fidelity of the native soldier to 
his European officer ; but from my own observation, and from what I have 
heard from the best informed of the officers of the native battalions, I do not 
think this attachment any longer exists, or if it does, in a very feeble degree.” 

The great reduction of allowances and emoluments enjoyed by the European 
officers has deprived them of one of the means of ingratiating themselves with 
the sepoys. The diminution of their pow'cr and importance, as compared 
with the civil servants, has damped their ardour and spirit, and produced that 
indifference that would lead one to suppose they had forgotten that the natives 
have prejudices to be humoured, affections to be w'on, and passions to be 
dreaded. If the ability existed, the willingness would not be far behind ; but 
the European officers are unquestionably much depressed, more particularly 
when they compare their situations with those of their more fortunate brethren 
of the civil service. “ Their comparative situation with those of civilians is 
infinitely inferior, in every respect, in power, in the confidence of the govern- 
ment, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in 
society.” Another source of deterioration of the sepoy is, that we enlist a 
different class of men to what we used formerly. The longer peace exists in 
India, the more difficulty will there be in getting a military class of men ; but 
we shall always have good troops if we can command their affections and fide- 
lity, which is of much greater importance than any imaginable perfection of 
discipline. In former times, the sepoys had many advantages and privileges, 
some of them unjust no doubt to the people, such as living almost free of 
expense when on service; this system has been partly abolished. Their com- 
plaints have not a preference, as they formerly had, over those of civil suitors 
in courts of justice. There is no reluctance on the part of the sepoys to enter 
our service, and their attachment to it would be what it was if its advantages 
were the same. The sepoy is never much imbued with notions of loyalty and 
attachment to government. They ta/l: a good deal about loyalty and honour, 
/fsf/r/. Jofrr.N.S .VoL. ] J .No.42. U 
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but the witness thinks, from an intimate knowledge of the native character, 
they feel only for their own interest. He does not imagine that there was ever 
any very strong attachment in the native troops to the Company’s service, or 
to the English, in the abstract ; they were attached to particular leaders, who 
had viewed their gallantry in the field and rewarded it, who had attended to 
their prejudices, and above all flattered their vanity, “for they are, without 
any exception,” adds Capt. Macan, the most gasconading and the vainest race 
of men 1 have ever met.” He applies this to both Ilindiis and Musulmans, 
but particularly the latter. 

An additional cause of estrangement arose from the organization, by which 
officers were removed from battalions they knew and posted to those they were 
ignorant of. The knowledge of the native languages has also not been suffi- 
ciently attended to : a knowledge of the language should be made a necessary 
qualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain. 

The equipment, as far as the arms, accoutrements, and clothes are concerned, 
are the worst the witness has ever seen : latterly the arms have been better. 

Capt. Macan thinks the number of stations in the Bengal presidency can be 
reduced with great advantage and perfect security, and that considerable reduc- 
tions may take place in the staff, which is more numerous than is neccuary 
for the efficiency of the service. The stations of Nusscerabad, Neemuch, and 
either Agra or Muttra, as well as others, might be abolished. In a military 
point of view, the larger masses of troops w e can keep together the better. It 
is absolutely necessary for the improvement of the discipline and efficiency of 
the army that large bodies of troops should be at least occasionally assembled 
and act together. 

Our own is infinitely superior to any native army that ever existed or fought 
on the plains of India, and fully capable, if its fidelity and attachment are 
preserved, to cope with any Asiatic enemies we arc likely to encounter on the 
jilahis of India. The system of discipline wc pursue was rather against the 
habits of the natives, but they have assimilated to it; in some instances, how'- 
ever, W'C have pushed it too far, and have lost more substantial advantages by 
so doing. In case of foreign invasion, thc}^ might still be depended on, unless 
under great reverses at the onset, when artful and flattering overtures from an 
enemy, and more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be attended with 
doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to renew the attach- 
ment which formerly existed between the sepoy and his officer. All the native 
independent states, and all natives of learning, are fully aware that our rule 
is supported by military supremacy alone, and that this depends mainly, if not 
entirely, on our native army; it must be obvious to all who consider the 
question. The only danger to our rule, and a very imminent one, Capt. Macan 
considers to be in our native army ; the disaffection of which will be the 
cause, no doubt, of our losing our Eastern empire, as its fidelity is the means 
by which we retain it.” The greatest danger of this kind might arise from the 
most frivolous and trifling causes, which would be made the excuse for disaf- 
fection to some particular service, which might terminate in general disaffection. 
By strict attention to their habit.s, customs, and religious feelings, and by a 
judicious distribution of reward.s, their fidelity and attachment may be secured ; 
without this, it will rapidly decrease. 

Capt. Macan would allot to each regiment of infantry and cavalry, one 
lieut.-colonel and one major, one captain to each company or troop and two 
subalterns ; these should be not merely borne on the strength of the reginsent, 
but efficient battalion officers ; the .stafl^ on a reduced scale, might be borne 
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on corps as supernumeraries, except officers employed in actual military stuff- 
duty ; and upon the occasion of corps taking the field, such officers should not 
be allowed to leave their civil duties and reap the advantages of military com- 
mand. All staff-duties, connected with the military profession, might be filled 
from the officers of battalions and regiments, without diminishing their effi- 
ciency, which does not entirely depend on the number of European officers, 
but on the means, the disposition and zeal they possess for gaining the confi- 
dence and securing the affections of the troops. 

Capt. Macan thinks the placing the armies of the three presidencies under 
one commander-in-chief, would be attended with some advantages; but in any 
attempt at ecjualization of allowances, care should be taken not to make the 
lowest and worst the standard, but rather to improve the situation of those 
who can now barely live like gentlemen on their pay. “ Iiulced, nothing re- 
(|uires so much the immediate attention of the legislature, as to make the 
situation of battalion officeij more comfortable.** 

With regard to the Indian army becoming a royal army, its cOccts on the 
native army would be immaterial; on the European ofiiccrs it would be difler- 
cnt. “ A body constituted like the Court of Directors can never inspire that 
respect or enforce that obedience and Kuhordination necessary for military dis- 
cipline; and accordingly, we find in tlie European ofiiccrs of the Indian army 
a spirit of what is called independence (wliich in any other army would receive 
a much harsher appellation), not very compatible with military subordination. 
Where the officers of an army meet, form committees, appoint delegates, sub- 
scribe funds, talk of ‘rights infringed,* ‘compacts broken,* ‘bad faith* of their 
rulers, &c., it is idle to talk of military subordination.** “ 1 am aware,** he adds, 
“ that the officers have much and just grounds of complaint ; but even when 
these are removed, the want of respect for the governing body will still remain, 
and produce the effects I have stated. This feeling towards the Court, as a 
governing body, is not confined to the military, hut pervades all classes of 
Europeans in India. Now, if the army were transferred to the King, this 
feeling of the European officers would not exist.’* The rule of promotion, he 
thinks, should remain distinct in both services 

On being asked whether native officers might be raised to higher grades ; 
Capt. Macan observes in reply, that, in former times, the native officers had 
infinitely greater authority and influence, in some cases nearly as much as 
the European officer, and if wc could preserve their fidelity and attachment it 
would be advantageous ; if wc cannot, such power given to the natives would 
be the reverse, lie thinks the chances arc that we sliall lose their fidelity and 
attachment, and wc should, therefore, be cautious how' wc increase their mi- 
litary influence and rank. 

Mr. Henry Russell, who was resident at Hyderabad for eleven years, and 
has been twenty-tlirce years in India, wliicb he quitted in ISi^O, is of opinion 
that the greatest danger we have to apprehend in India is from our native army, 
because our military force is the sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold 
India, and the fidelity of the troops is necessarily precarious^; we have no 
hold upon them through national honour or national prejudices; they are 
peculiarly susceptible of being practised upon, and may be induced, either by 
our own mismanagement or by the artifices of designing persons, to turn against 
us those very arms which now constitute our only strength. The system pur- 
sued towards our army has been essentially erroneous ; towards the European 
officers, a short-sigh ted system of economy has been prosecuted, injurious to the 
army In the first instance, and in its consequences to the government ; and with 
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respect to the sepoys, much of that care, which ought to have been bestowed 
on securing their attachment and improving the substance of their efficiency, 
has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention to outward forms. Mr. 
Russell specifies several advantages withdrawn from the officers of the army, 
which excited discontent, and he remarks that, in an Indian army, it is impos- 
sible that discontent can prevail in any great degree, and for any length of 
time, among the officers, without ultimately producing its effect upon the 
men : though not designedly imparted, it must imperceptibly descend to them. 
The mutiny at Vellore was produced by a general cause, and if imme- 
diate steps had not been taken to rescind the obnoxious orders which were 
spreading disaffection from one station to another, the whole presidency 
would have partaken of the same calamity. The feeling was universal. Since 
that time, our treatment of the sepoys has been more judicious; indeed, there 
is nothing in our present mode of treating them that reqtiires to be changed. 
Our danger is greater now than it was before 180||f, inasmuch as it would be 
easy to revive the same alarm, and the sphere is enlarged with the extension of 
the native army. To a certain extent, the feelings from which our danger 
arises are common to the natives of every part of India, but they prevail iimre 
among the Mohamedans than the Hindus, and more among the Madras than 
the Bengal sepoys. The Mohamedans are much more under the influence of 
religious fanaticism than the Hindus, and are constitutionally of a more eager 
and irritable temper. The Bengal sepoys are born soldiers ; the Madras sepoys 
are taught to be so. Among the Bengal, Hindus of the better class greatly 
preponderate ; among the Madras, there is a much larger proportion of Maho- 
medans and Hindus of the lower castes. Mutinies have been less frequent 
among the Bengal than among the Madras sepoys, and have been attended 
with less acrimony and violence. The best means of warding off the danger 
consist in a stead}^ uniform, conciliatory treatment both of the European offi- 
cers and native soldiers. Towards the former, the great error committed has 
been the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached to the 
actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are neces- 
sarily of minor importance; a junior officer is satisfied if he can live creditably 
on his pay, and as long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, 
every subaltern feels his interest in them. It is an object of first-rate impor- 
tance, in the treatment of the army, to make the command of a corps covet- 
able by the best officers in the service. The command of a corps has ceased to 
be an object of ambition. In our treatment of the native soldiers, we ought, 
above all things, to avoid the most remote appearance of a desire to interfere 
with their religious customs or prejudices, and to hold out to them as many 
objects of ambition as we can with safet 3 \ 

The chief cause of the discontent, which, the witness thinks, prevails among 
the native officers, is that when once they have attained the rank of soubahdar, 
they have, generally speaking, nothing more to look to ; they become first 
indolent, then dissatisfied. There ought to be, as long as possible, some 
higher object kept in their view; such as honorary distinctions and grants of 
land, to which, by diligence and fidelity, they may attbin. The employing them 
more extensively in military command would perhaps have more effect in this 
way than any other measure. How far it may be safe to do this is a critical 
question, and requires most careful consideration. If we raise the natives to 
higher offices in the civil department, it will be difficult to maintain the exclu- 
sion of them in the army. But in this as in every other attempt to. enlarge 
the field for the employment of the natives, it must be remembered that. 
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although they are calculated to improve their condition, they are so many 
steps towards the extinction of our own authority ; if we both give the natives 
power, and teach them how to use it, they will not much longer submit to our 
control ; they must be either above us or below us. 

Mr. Russell thinks it would have been desirable to continue the bazar*allow- 
ance to oIRcers in the actual command of corps ; he thinks the attachment of 
the ofEccrs has been weakened, and the efficiency of the army impaired, by 
measures directed exclusively to economy. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie was examined. His duty, as territorial secretary, com- 
pelled him to look to the military force in its relation to finance, with refe- 
rence of course rather to general results than details. His impression of the 
efficiency of the native army, received from intercourse with his military fel- 
low-servants and general official inquiries, is that, as far as regards any Indian 
army, it may be considered very efficient; but he is not equally confident of 
their efficiency if placed in any new and unusual position. The result of the 
Burmese war, he thinks, seems to show that, when brought against enemies 
superior in physical strength to those with whom they have been accustomed 
to contend with, the native troops, however well-led, will he found to want 
resolution and nervous vigour, so as to be inferior to Europeans in a degree 
not ordinarily to be perceived in Indian warfare: consequently, he should 
apprehend, that if they were called upon to meet an European enemy, in the 
north of India, they might fail, partly from the want of physical strength, and 
partly from the want of moral energy. Their attachment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent 
comfort which it secures them. He does not think they have any attachment 
to the English as a nation ; on the contrary, he apprehends that a consider- 
able number of the Moslem part most generally have a national, or rather reli- 
gious, dislike to the English. In many corps, the sepoys have a personal 
attachment to their English officers, and there is, among all natives, whether 
in private or public service, a strong feeling of the obligation of fidelity to the 
person who supports them ; and on that ground, the sepoys, so long as they 
are well paid, will have a strong sense of the duty of being faithful to those 
who so pay them, to be overcome only by some powerful cause of discontent 
or exciten)ent. 

Mr. Mackenzie has generally understood that no good men for sepoys are to 
be got below Behar. He considers the natives of Bengal Proper to be generally 
unfit for military duty. The Ghoorkhas seem very superior in physical strength 
and moral courage to any troops we have had to do with. The chief difficulty 
in having a greater number in our service, is that, being inhabitants of a high 
land and cold climate, they are hardly fit for general service on the plains. A 
considerable number have taken service with Runjeet Sing, and, probably, we 
might get recruits from the same quarter. 

It has been generally stated that the personal attachment between the sepoys 
and their European officers, which Mr. Mackenzie considers a great bond of 
attachment between them and the service, has been very materially diminished 
of late years. Several catses have been assigned. Amongst them were the 
arrangements consequent on the increase and division of regiments, which 
threw the sepoys under the command of comparative strangers ; and many of 
the European officers themselves, especially senior captains, being unhappy 
from the want of promotion and other causes,, that unhappiness has led to 
discontent, which necessarily impairs the kindness and good-humour of their 
demeanour towards the soldiers and renders them impatient of attention to 
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the complaints, disputes, and difficulties of the sepoy, which goes far to win 
attachment. The witness is afraid the language is not generally understood, 
so well as it is desirable it should be, by the European officers ; not so well, 
he has heard it stated, as under the old system, when comparatively few Euro- 
pean officers were attached to native corps, and they were generally persons 
familiar with the languages ; now the number is greater, and they are not 
selected from any knowledge of the language. Although the European officers 
can converse with their men on points of mere military duty and common 
business, he apprehends few can communicate freely and clearly on many of 
the questions regarding which the sepoys are likely to wisli to consult them. 

He considers that our dominion in India is supported by our military supre- 
macy alone, and that a large native army is quite essential for maintaining the 
tranquillity of the country : but he should be sorry to see its defence and 
obedience entrusted to them, without also a large European force. He is not 
aware of any circumstance causing immediate danger to our rule from the na- 
tive army but he thinks, on general principles, that there is much pros- 
pective danger. 

Some arrangement of the nature of that under which lands were granted to 
invalided native officers and soldiers, in Bengal, till the time of Lord Minto, 
would be desirable, as operating essentially to attach the sepoy to us, and 
opening a new source of recruiting. He has passed through a considerable 
tract of villages, founded by retired soldiers, upon the low country, at the foot 
of the Boglipore bills, and the old soldiers he met with there exhibited their 
medals and spoke of the campaigns they had served in, with great appearance 
of delight and attachment. 

General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, who had the command of the army in 
India from IS22 to 18^5 (the only period he was in India), was the next wit- 
ness. He is very clearly of opinion that there should be but one commandcr- 
in-chief in India, with an officer high in command (a lietit.-general) who should 
have the general superintendence of the particular army of each subordinate 
presidency. 

One very great advantage would certainly result from the armies of India 
being considered as royal armies, “ because,” Sir Edward continues, “ it is 
perfectly impossible for me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from 
this committee that there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at 
least that 1 had the opportunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Ben- 
gal army. A sort of spirit of independence prevails amongst llie officers, which 
is totally inconsistent with our ideas of military discipline. I had abundant 
opportunities of seeing it myself, and had the proofs before nie of that spirit ; 
and I have reason to think, from what I have subsequently heard of things 
that have transpired in that country, within very late periods, that that spirit 
is by no means subsiding, but, if possible, becoming worse ; and I cannot help 
thinking that this evil would be remedied by the change proposed.” Sir Ed- 
ward limits this remark to the Company’s c^cers, having never had any cause 
to object to officers of King’s regiments. He does not see the possibility, or 
at all events is not prepared to point out the mcan^(which would require great 
management and circumspection), of assimilating the two armies so completely 
as to put the armies of India upon the same footing as the King’s. 

The loss sustained from the rate of exchange at which the rupee is paid to 
the soldier was a source of a great deal of discontent and dissatisfaction whilst 
the witness had the command in India. It is not a recent innovation. 

The clothing of the native arpiy was very inferior, upon the whole; the 
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accoutrements, for the most part, were very fair, and perfectly serviceable ; 
the arms he docs not think equal to our own in Europe; the stores generally 
sent out were good; they will deteriorate by the climate. 

The golundauze arc an admirable corps, and have in all times stood forth 
in the most exemplary and courageous way, have stood to their guns in a way 
to be cut down. What the general saw of them, he says, gave him the best pos- 
sible opinion of the individuals composing the corps. 

Sir Edward has no doubt that the number of stations where detachments are 
placed might be reduced, — not a reduction of numerical force — but any reduc- 
tions of small stations, by which the force of the stations which furnish the 
detachments might be increased, he thinks, would bean advantageous arrange- 
ment and in some degree tend to diminish the staff. 

One of the most objectionable points he observed in the system of Bengal, 
was the way in which officers were taken from their corps to fill up all sorts 
of situations, not at all confined to those of the military staff. In Europe, 
when a young man is put into a regiment, his regimental feelings are upper- 
most with hini, tliongh he may be looking forward perhaps, in process of time, 
to advancement to the staff'; but from the instant a young man arrives in India, 
all his thoughts seem directed to how, instead of being with his regiment, he 
is to get away from it, in order to better his condition, because the situation of 
a regimental officer is irksome to him, and he knows he would be pecuniarily 
benefited by holding a staff-appointment. Sir Edward has not the least doubt 
that it would be a beneficial alteration to make the brigade-majors of line, 
staff, and other officers of that description, at the particular cantonments, 
which are relieved every three years, give up those (offices when their corps go 
away, and to select officers to fill those situations from the newly-arrived corps ; 
that instead of an officer being considered as permanently fixed, as long as he 
lives in that country, to a station, much benefit would result to the army by 
his not becoming a fixture, but liable by regulation to return to his regiment. 
The general assured the committee that, on making a tour of inspection, when 
he saw by much the largest portion of the Bengal infantry, there were instances 
of only three, four or five officers being with their corps. He holds it to be a 
fact, that the establishment of officers in the Company’s service is too low to 
set out with, namely, five captains to a regiment, and a proportion of subal- 
terns smaller than in the King’s army. Assuming then the establishment to be 
too small already, what is it likely to be, when all the numerous civil and staff- 
appointments are extracted from the establishment? 

Sir Edward is very decidedly of opinion, that our native troops are not only 
perfectly equal to contend on the plains of India with the forces of any or all 
of the native powers of Hindostan, but should conclude, from all he has ever 
heard, that they arc very superior to them. 

Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, of the King’s service, who has served in 
India, principally under the Bombay presidency, for twenty-two years, from 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of lufijor-general, reginicntally as well as 
on the staff, states, from his experience of the Company’s native army of 
Bombay, that they are verj efficient, very much attached to the government, 
loyal, and well-disciplined, and, in every other respect, as w'c]l-e(]uippcd and 
well-conditioned an army as he could possibly wish to serve with. Their equip- 
ments arc very good; not quite so good, perhaps, as those of the King’s ser- 
vice, but well-adapted to the country, and quite sufficient for the nature of tlie 
service. The arms are not quite so good as the King’s; they are lighter ; it is 
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very proper they should be so, but within these few years the locks have been 
very inferior to the King’s. 

With respect to the rate of exchange at which the rupee is fixed, the rupee 
now issued to the European troops at 2s. 6d. is not worth intrinsically more 
than Is. lOd.; but if it were made up to them, it would go only in drunken* 
ness, besides losing advantages for which the Company pay, such as for the 
soldiers’ washing, knapsacks, &c. 

Perhaps there has been occasionally a little inconvenience resulting from the 
number of officers required for the staff and civil employments, when the ser- 
vice was pressed for officers ; generally speaking, considering the hardship of 
the service and the duration of exile a poor fellow goes through in that country, 
no advantages ought to be taken away from them : they do not want many 
officers in the native army, except when they go on service. He thinks that 
the present establishment of officers is quite sufficient ; perhaps it would be 
better if they paid n)orc attention to encourage commanding officers to remain 
with their regiments. He fancies the Court of Directors consider they have 
done so, by giving them 400 rupees a month, command-money, which is a 
very handsome provision. If they were to be excluded from the staff altoge- 
ther, and nothing was held out to them in that country, as the highest reward, 
but the mere command of a battalion, it would make it much worse, and men 
could not be got to stay if they could possibly help it. The present regulations 
are very good. 

Being asked whether officers in India have proportionate pay and allowance 
compared with those of officers in other countries, the major-general answers 
“ not the subaltern in India; I think the subaltern worse off. I have served 
all over the world, in America, in the West Indies, and in almost every other 
quarter. The European troops of the Company and the King’s arc precisely in 
the same situation; the subalterns of the native troops have a little advantage, 
but their pay requires to be raised. I think they are very badly off, I com- 
manded a regiment there many years ; I was a great economist with my regi- 
ment ; I had no fine lace or nonsensical dress, and in calculating a pint of 
wine three times a week, and getting the assistance of the Company’s stores 
to have their uniforms provided 30 or 40 per cent, cheaper than they could 
buy them at the shops, I brought in each subaltern 15 rupees a month in debt. 
My regiment was constantly engaged, and got full batta, or the subalterns 
could not have kept out of debt. There is no other rank in India in which offi- 
cers have not the means of making themselves comfortable ; but the subaltern 
is very badly off.” 

He does not think it desirable that the armies of the three presidencies 
should be under one commandcr-in-chief ; he would let well alone ; it is too 
immense a concern to come under one head. 

To the question, whether he is of opinion any advantage would be derived 
from making the Company’s a royal army. Sir Lionel replies, ” I should say, 
quite the contrary; you had much better let it alone. I do not think it would 
ever be so well-officered as it is now ; I mean so much attention paid to the 
education of the young men sent out. I think, there is more education in that 
army now than in any army in the world, and I question if the King’s govern- 
ment would improve it ; I think not. Every possible encouragement is given 
to the instruction of the officers of native corps in the language of the country, 
and it is becoming very general ; almost every officer qualifies himself, and it is 
very rare to find a young man who does not study; they all speak it sufficiently 
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xvell to make themselves understood, and there is no instance of any stalT- 
appointments being disposed of, except to officers who have qualified by pass- 
ing examination.” 

The major-general thinks the native officers should be better provided for 
than they arc, by better retiring pensions in their old age, and they should be 
held up more than they have been. He does not see how they can be allowed 
higher rank without coming in collision with European authority : he thinks 
the grades of native rank exceedingly welKestablished. It would be very pro- 
per, very desirable and gratifying, to attach a native officer to the personal staff 
of each general officer. 

The native troops have always proved themselves well disposed to be faith- 
ful soldiers. Wherever they have been well managed, they have never 
been beaten. If they are put in front and exposed to misfortunes beyond their 
strength and energies, they may fail ; but they will always follow Europeans, 
and will do their duty well when they are well led “ From every thing I know 
of the native army,” observed the major-general, “ I should say, let it alone.” 

The last witness was Lieut. Col. Forrest, inspector of military stores under 
the East-India Company. He stated that the stores supplied to India arc 
purchased by public contract, generally ; hut small arms and some other articles 
arc purchased from established tradesmen of the Compa ny, under the same 
regulation as contracts. The prices of articles so purchased are examined and 
checked before the stores are ordered. He states that there have been few or 
no complaints from India, and he read an extract from the Minutes of the Mi- 
litary Board at Calcutta, dated 20th October 1820, which mentions that the 
stores, previously to their being received into the arsenal, are inspected by the 
commissary of ordnance and also by a committee of officers specially appointed 
for that purpose ; and that “ the stores of late years have been generally found 
of the first quality, the packing has been excellent, and the damage received 
on board ship very inconsiderable.” In the witness’s opinion, no arms can 
be better got up than those provided for the Company’s service, which are 
minutely inspected, in all their component parts, as well as after finishing, and 
“ they are in fact superior to those in his Majesty’s service,” 

We do not think it necessary to add to the foregoing very full digest of the 
evidence taken by the Military Committee, the scattered details relative to the 
Indian army which might be gleaned from the evidence before the other Com- 
mittees ; but we think it very material to subjoin the following statement from 
the testimony of Mr. T. P. Courtenay, a late secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol : “ Resuming my observations on the interference of the board, I would 
say, that a very great part of the arrangements concerning the Indian army, 
its formation and the allowances to the officers and men, has been the work of 
the board ; and I think it right to take this opportunity of saying, that it is 
extremely unfair to visit upon the Court of Directors all the offences against 
the feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaint has been made 
of late years: for all this the board are ultimately responsible, and they have 
acted in some particulars with, and in others without, the approbation of the 
court.” 
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CAPTAIN HALL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.* 

Dr. Johnson says of Gray the poet, that whoever reads his epistolary 
narrations, wishes that to travel and to tell his travels had been more of his 
employment. This remark may be with equal truth applied to Captain 
Basil Hall, who has seen much, but whose manner of describing what he 
has seen is the great charm of his narratives. In short, he possesses, in a 
high degree, the enviable trr/ of narration : succinctly, and apparently 
without effort, he embodies the images of his mind, just as a skilful painter, 
with a few careless touches, produces a more decided likeness than an ordi- 
nary limner with the most laborious finishing and a lieavy outlay of paint. 

In the three little volumes of ‘‘ ¥ ragments,” which compose his third series, 
— yre still hope not the last, — Capt. Hall has put together, in his familiar 
yet graphic style, a variety of miscellaneous incidents and adventures in the 
peninsula of India, Ceylon, and Borneo, prefaced by a sketch of the rise 
and progress of the Anglo-Indian empire, and concluded by a collection of 
nautical details adapted (though not exclusively) to professional readers ; 
each of these three topics is the subject of a volume. Although the work is 
professedly written chiefly for young persons, there is much, particularly in 
the first volume, from whence age and experience may reap knowledge as 
well as amusement. • 

In a disquisition upon British India and the details of the history and 
government of the East-India Company, compressed within the compass of 
an Elzevir, the reader will not, of course, expect the copiousness and pre- 
cision of an Orme or a Mill. But we suspect that its very diminutiveness 
will recommend it; for an idler, in a few hours’ reading, may acquire from 
Capt. Hall’s sketch, a better notion of the various topics connected with 
India, than from works in which a greater breadth of discussion is given to 
them ; and such is the author’s faculty of condensation, that he has leil no 
important topic untouched, and none which he has touched, obscure. 

The opinion of such a man as Capt. Hall — familiar with mankind under 
various aspects, as well as with books, who has visited different parts of the 
East at different times, whose prejudices and prepossessions, if be ever had 
any, must have been purged away by travel, and whose professional cha- 
racter and habits exempt him from the suspicion of partizanship—- on the 
question now pending between the Government and the Company, is 
invaluable. We subjoin the remarks with which he concludes his first 
volume : 

** To assert that the government of British India, under the direct management 
of the present Company, and subject to the control of His Majesty’s ministers, 
is not perfect, is merely to repeat what may be said of any human institution. 
That a system practically more efficient as a whole will ever be devised, there 
appears to me not the slightest hope. Indeed, no extensive or abrupt change 
can be considered desirable by any one who, from having studied the subject 
fully and attentively, knows the facility with which well -considered improve* 

* Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil Hail, R.N., F.R.S. ThW Swiifc In 
Three VoIst 'Ediohurgh, 1033* Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co. 
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nSenta are already at all times applied to such parts of the system as require 
amelioration, by those under whom the administration of our Eastern affairs 
has been so long and so ably conducted. 

" If, finally, the disinterested testimony of a traveller who has seen, in his time, 
the working of nearly every form of government on earth — in every climate, 
and under a vast variety of circumstances — be at all entitled to attention, it is 
freely and most cordially offered in favour of the Honourable East-India Com- 
pany’s administration over almost every other which it has been his fortune to 
witness.” 

This conclusion, it is material to observe, has been slowly formed by 
Capt. Hall. In the course of his reading and personal observation, under 
circumstances wliich, he rightly remarks, are almost indispensable to the 
forming just ideas upon such a subject as this, he candidly acknowledges 
that he found his opinions liable to such frequent changes, that, at times, 
he almost feared no safe conclusion could ever be come to, nor any general 
explanation given of the principles which maintained in secure action a 
political machine of such magnitude and complexity as our Indian govern- 
ment. The same train of fortunate accidents, however,” he adds, 

w'hich had given me opportunities of examining almost every part of the 
coasts of Asia, and a considerable portion of the interior, have since 
enabled me to visit many other parts of the world, under circumstances 
generally so favourable, that they are calculated, as I think, to throw back 
useful lighten many of the scenes previously witnessed in the East.” 

The second volume is full of amusement. An excursion to the great 
Candelay Lake or gigantic tank, in company with Sir Samuel Hood, with 
the night adventures in the forest, — a mosquito-hunt — crossing the surf at 
Madras in Masulah boats and catamarans — traversing the peninsula from 
Madras to Bombay — visit to the rajas of Mysore and Coorg — visit to the 
sultan of Pontiana in Borneo — are some of the leading subjects, which are 
treated with such an air of gaiety,— biographical anecdotes, in the chit-chat 
style, of Sir Samuel Hood, are so diversified with descriptions in a soberer 
and more elaborate strain, — that we are led imperceptibly to the end, and 
are reluctant to approach it. We cannot resist the malicious desire of 
reviving in some of our readers a little sympathetic torment, by inserting 
Capt. Hall’s description of the mosquito-hunt 

The process of getting into bed in India is one requiring great dexterity, 
and not a little scientific engineering. As the curtains are carefully tucked in 
close under the mattress, all round, you must decide at what part of the bed 
you choose to make your entry. Having surveyed the ground and clearly made 
itp your mind on this point, you take in your right hand a kind of brush, or 
switch, generally made of a horse’s tail ; or, if you be tolerably expert, a towel 
may answer the purpose. With your left hand you then seize that part of the 
skirt of the curtain which is thrust under the bedding at the place you intend 
to enter, and by the light of the cocoa-nut-oil lamp (which burns on the door 
of every bed-room in Hindustan), you first drive away the mosquitoes from 
youf immediate neighbourhood, by whisking round your horse-tail ; and before 
proceeding further, you must be sure you have effectually driven tbe enemy 
back* If you fail in this matter, yonr repose is efTectuallydasbed for that nig^t; 
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for these confounded animals^-it is really difficult to keep from swearings even 
at the recollection of the villa! ns, though at the distance of ten thousand milea 
from them — these well-cursed animals^ then, appear to know perfectly well 
what is going to happen, and assemble with the vigour and bravery of the 
flank companies appointed to head a storming party, ready in one instant to 
rush into the breach, careless alike of horse-tails and towels. Let it be sup- 
posed, however, that you have successfully beaten back the enemy. You next 
promptly form an opening, not a hair’s breadth larger than your own person, 
into which you leap, like harlequin through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase,. 
*as if the devil kicked you on end 1 ’ Of course, with all the speed of intense 
fear, you close up the gap through which you have shot yourself into your 
sleeping quarters. 

If all these arrangements have been well managed, you may amuse yourself 
for a while by scoffing at, and triumphing over, the clouds of baffled mosquitoes 
outside, who dash themselves against the meshes of the net, in vain attempts 
to enter your sanctum. If, however, for your sins, any one of their number 
has succeeded in entering the place along with yourself, he is not such an ass 
as to betray his presence while you are flushed with victory, wide awake, and 
armed with the means of his destruction. Far from this, the scoundrel allows 
you to chuckle over your fancied great doings, and to lie down with all the 
complacency and fallacious security of your conquest, and under the entire 
assurance of enjoying a tranquil night’s rest. Alas for such presumptuous 
hopes ! Scarcely have you dropped gradually from these visions of the day 
to the yet more blessed visions of the night, and the last faint effort of your 
eye-lids has been quite overcome by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in 
deceitful slumber, you hear something like the sound of trumpets. 

Straightway, your imagination is kindled, and you fancy yourself in the midst 
of a fierce fight, and struggling, not against petty insects, but against armed 
men and thundering cannon ! In the excitement of the mortal conflict of your 
dream, you awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find that you are safe and snug in 
bed. But in the next instant what is your dismay, when you are again saluted 
by the odious notes of a mosquito close at your car ! The perilous fight of the 
previous dream, in which your honour had become pledged and your life at 
hazard, is all forgotten in the pressing reality of this waking calamity. You 
resolve to do or die, and not to sleep, or even attempt to sleep, till you have 
finally overcome the enemy. Just as you have made this manly resolve, and, 
in order to deceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, the wary mos- 
quito is again heard, circling over you at a distance, but gradually coming 
nearer arid nearer in a spiral descent, and at each turn gaining upon you one 
inch, till, at length, he almost touches your ear, and, as you suppose, is just 
about to settle upon it. With a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring up 
your hand, and give yourself such a box on the ear as would have staggered 
the best friend you have in the world, and might have crushed twenty thousand 
mosquitoes, had they been there congregated. Being convinced that you have 
now done for him, you mutter between your teeth one of those satisfactory 
little apologies for an oath which indicate gratified revenge, and down you lie 
again. 

In less than ten seconds, however, the very same felon, whom you fondly 
hoped you had executed, is again within hail of you, and you can almost fancy 
there is scorn in the tone of his abominable hum. You, of course, watch his 
motions still more intently than before, but only by the ear, for you can never 
see him. We shall suppose that you fancy he is aiming at your left hand; 
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indeed, as you are almost sure of it, you wait till he has ceased his song, and 
then you give yourself another smack, which, I need not say, proves quite as 
fruitless as the first. About this stage of the action, you discover, to your 
horror, that you have been soundly bit in one ear and in both heels, but when 
or how you cannot tell. These wounds, of course, put you into a fine rage, 
partly from the pain, and partly from the Insidious manner in which they have 
been indicted. Up you spring on your knees — not to pray, Heaven knows ! — 
but to fight. You seize your horse’s tail with spiteful rage, and after whisking 
it round and round, and cracking it in every corner of the bed, you feel pretty 
certain you must at last have demolished your friend. 

In this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, alternately scratching 
and cuffing yourself — fretting and fuming to no purpose— feverish, angry, sleepy, 
provoked, and wounded in twenty different places ! 

At last, just as the long-expected day begins to dawn, you drop off, quite 
exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, heavy slumber, during which your triumphant 
enemy banquets upon your carcass at his convenient leisure. As the sun is 
rising, the barber enters the room to remove your beard before you step into 
the bath, and you awaken only to discover the bloated and satiated monster 
clinging to the top of your bed, an eas}^ but useless and inglorious prey ! 

The last volume is enriched with a very interesting account of Sir Walter 
Scott, whom Capt. Hall attended during his embarkation at Portsmouth for 
Italy, in 1831. 


AN INVITATION. 

Tout nalt, tout passe, tout arrive 
Au teriYic ignore de son sort : 

A I’fKcan I’onde plaintive, 

Aux vents la fcuille fugitive, 

L' Auroru au soir, I'hoinme k la mort. 

IjimartiM, 

See now all things perish, 

IIuw tlieir morning sets in night ! 

The sweet wild-rose the south winds cherish. 
In its beauty looketh bright ; 

But soon the cloud falls on its light. 

The pale blooin of the lily fades, 

Grief the loveliest feature shades ; 

The softest singing bird takes flight, 

Ceasing all its pleasant chime 
In the chilly Autumn time ; 

In the balmy April weather, 

Sun and storm are born together. 

So all things die, beneath -^abovc— 

Then, let us love ! 

Tlie silver-footed woodland stream, 

That o’er the tinkling stones doth run, 
Upthrow! ng many a snow-white gleam 
Unto the morning sun,— • 

Its little day of gladness past,— 

Dies in a mightier stream at last. 

And the golden Autumn rays 
That steal into tlie forest ways, 

Where dark boughs mingle, and the green 
Of the ivy scarce is seen ; 

The glimmering leaves between 
With the evening shadows pass. 

From the darkening grass— , 

So all things die, beneath— above— 

Then, let us love! 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIE& 

JRojfol Asiatic Society.^ Saturday 18th of May 1833. 

A general meeting of the Society was held this day: Sir G.T. Staunton, Bart. 
M.P., V. P. in the chair. 

The minutes of the anniversary meeting^ were read and confirmed. 

The following, among other donations, were presented : viz. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, Farts IV. V. and 
VI. of Vol. I. Series VI. of its Memoirs. 

Ftom John Forbes Royle, Esq., a pair of Cashmirian pistols, a dagger, a hatchet, 
and a trumpet made from a human thigh-bone. 

From the Royal Society of London a set of the Philosophical TraTHsactions from 
1801 to 1807> the abstracts in two volumes 8vo. Proceedings, &c. &c. 

From the Royal Society of Edinburgh a set of its Transactions from tlie com- 
mencement in 1788, to 1828. 

From the Council of the British Association for the advancement of science, the 
First and Second Reports of the Association. 

From Mr. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, his translation into French of the Institutes 
of Menu ; &c. 8ec. &c. 

Lieut. Col. Archibald Robertson, of the Bombay Establishment, was pro- 
posed as a candidate, and being a member of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, was Immediately balloted for and elected a resident member of the 
Society. 

William Sheffield, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

The first paper read at this meeting was a communication from Captain 
James Low, C.M.R.A.S., containing an account of the BaCta race in Sumatra. 

This description of the appearance and customs of the Battas on the island 
of Pulo Percha, or Sumatra, has been drawn up from the unpublished reports 
of Mr Prince, of the late Bencoolen Civil Service, the late Major Canning, and 
various travellers. 

The Batta features are characterized by an uncommonly straight mouth, 
and their general expression is pleasing ; their style of dress is not much 
dwelt on in this paper, having been so ably described by Mr. Marsden in his 
History of Sumatra.f The next particular alluded to is their mode of building, 
both in separate habitations and villages. The chief occupation of the Battas 
is agriculture ; the rice cultivation is the most important and they also raise to- 
bacco for their own consumption, but it is of an inferior quality, and they smoke 
it green ; the women weave cloth. The trees which produce gum benjamin, 
and camphor, constitute part of the wealth of some tribes and a description of 
them is given, together with an account of the mode of procuring the pro- 
ducts, their market value, Ac. The next point mentioned is the knowledge 
possessed by the Battas of the medicinal and poisonous properties of various 
plants, their skill in preparing slow poisons, and the existence of an antidote 
to the latter, in the shape of a Chinese drug, which is so scarce and valuable 
that 100 Spanish dollars (about 10s) have been given for a piece of it 
about four inches in length. The account goes on to describe the moral cha- 
racter of the Battas in unfavourable terms, and then explains their social con- 

• It if s matter of regret, that, owii^ to the preMureof temporary matitr thii month, we are vnable 
toiniert the proceedings of the aimivenary meeting, which are of toomnch interest and importanceto 
be abridged, till neat month. 

t An account of Uie Battaior * Batiks' of Sumatra by tilMa Burtoa and Ward, is inserted in the 
list volume of the Trarmstkns of the R*A«S. 
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•tittttion as far as such a bond exists among them, and their customs in de- 
claring war and carrying it on, concluding with a reference to the charge of 
cannibalism alleged against the Battas, which it considers to be perfectly 
correct. 

The thanks of the meeting were ordered to be returned to Captain Low 
for his communication. 

The reading of a de.scriptivc account of the vessels used in navigating the 
Eastern seas by the maritime nations of Asia, drawn up by J. Edye, Esq. 
and communicated by Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. &c. &c. was 
commenced. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — At a special meeting of this society 19th Decem- 
ber, Sir E. Ryan, the President, opened the business by adverting to the circum- 
stance of their being assembled to consider of the most appropriate mode of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon the approaching departure of their secretary, Mr. 
H. H. Wilson. After expatiating upon the severe loss which the society would 
sustain in this distinguished Orientalist, and the great debt of gratitude it owed 
to him as a member and as secretary—as indeed the chief support of the In- 
stitution for so many years,--hc proposed that a deputation should waitupon 
Mr. Wilson, at his residence, on the 31st inst. with an address expressive of 
their feelings on the occasion. He proposed that this address should be pre- 
pared rather by a committee of competent Oriental scholars than by himself, as 
he could not pretend to do justice to the great merits of Mr. Wilson in a field 
of literature entirely foreign to his own studies ; he wished therefore to unite 
with himself Dr. Mill and Mr. J. Tytler, as members of the committee. He 
proposed also, that it should form a part of this Address, that Mr. Wilson 
should be requested to allow the society to have his bust taken by Chantrey, 
or by one of the most distinguished sculptors in England — that it may be 
placed in this room, as a durable monument of his name, and a testimony of 
the esteem and respect with which his memory will ever be cherished by the 
members of the Asiatic Society.’* 

Mr. J. Thomason seconded this proposition, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Tytler expressed his ready concurrence in the measure proposed, and 
begged to add Captain Troyer’s name to the committee, which was agreed to, 

Mr. C. R. Prinsep hoped that all members of the Society would be invited 
to accompany the deputation on the presentation of their address. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of December 8th, 
after the business was over, and the president (Mr. Wilson) had left the chair, 
the vice-president (Mr. Grant) called the attention of the Society to the reso- 
lution voted unanimously on the 7th November, that, to mark the society’s 
deep sense of the various claims which Mr. Wilson had upon it, a suitable ad- 
dress be presented to him, accompanied by a piece of plate, ** as a permanent 
memorial of the society’s estimation and respect and in conformity to that 
resolution, a silver cup was presented to Mr. Wilson, the following addresa 
being read by Mr. Grant : 

** Sir : On the part of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, I have been 
deputed to express to you the sentiments of cordial congratulation which the membere 
entertain on the auspicious occasion of your having been elected to a situation of high 
honour and distinction, in one of the most eminent icAs of itaming in the world. • Tof 
us, Sir, who have long eqjoyed aueh opportunitiaf of knowing and prising your atlafnJ 
ments fit Literatura and lienee, it could be no matter of surprize that you should be 
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■idgled out ibr such pr^eiment, and it was most gratifying to ua to learn that thO 
University of Oifordi by nominating you to the Boden Professorshipy confirmed tlie 
testimony of the public voice respecting the person best qualified to hold it. To the 
members of this Societyy tooy it is a source of pride to think that your deserts have not 
only obtained for you this honourable eaahationy but that two of the most celebrated 
oriental scholars and critics of their age (the lamented Leyden and yourself)y belonged 
to the Medical Service of Bengal. 

** Rejoicing as we do, and that most unfeignedly, at your deserved good fortune, in 
being thus enabled to return to your native land, in the vigour of your fkcultics and 
capabilities of usefulness and enjoyment, yet a feeling of regret will unavoidably min- 
gle with our satisfaction, when we recollect that you are about to quit the land where 
your career has been so honourable and brilliant ; and that this parting, in the nature of 
things, must, with most of us, be for ever. The deep interest you have always t:ikcn in 
the prosperity, respectability, and permanence of our Society, from its establishment, 
nearly ten years ago, to the present hour, demands grateful and public acknowledgment. 
By your constant attendance at our meetings, you not only gave elasticity to our pro- 
ceedings, but upheld a beneficial example to others, and proved your unwearied solici- 
tude for the vrelfare of the Institution. In the more laborious details of Committee and 
other business of the Society, where much occurs that can be known to the public only 
by what appear general and simple results, we have ever found you a cheerful, careful, 
and active coadjutor. Tlie readiness with which you have ever devoted your talents to 
, assist in promoting professional and scientific investigation, wc have uniformly expe- 
rienced and appreciated; more especially on subjects requiring an intimate knowledge 
of oriental literature and customs. As Vice President, and latterly as President of the 
Society, we have admired the ability, impartiality, and urbanity witii which you have 
guided our discussions, as well as the tone of moderation and good feeling which your 
personal bearing and manners tended so much to foster and preserve among us. 

In order to give due expression and effect to these sentiments, no less than to place 
on record the feelings by which we have been actuated, an extraordinary meeting of 
the Society was convened on the 7th November, at which the resolution just read was 
unanimously voted. Pursuant to this resolution, we have now to present to you this 
memorial of the feelings of the Society towards you. Be pleased then. Sir, to accept of 
this Silver Cup, as a mark of the deep sense we entertain of your valuable services to our 
Institution, and as a parting token of the lasting regard and esteem in which, individually 
and collectively, we hold you. May it often, in your native land, serve to remind you 
of your distant friends and fellow-labourers in science and literature in the East ; and 
now, Sir, with the sincerest good wishes for your continued good health, happiness, and 
long life, we bid you— Farewell !*’ 

Mr. Wilson returned thanks in suitable terms, modestly disclaiming his title 
to the eulogy passed upon him, as more than his due. 

Imperial Academy of Sciefices, St, Petersburgh, — This Academy, at the instance 
of the indefatigable Dr. Fraehn, one of the most distinguished orientalists of 
the age, has proposed a prize of 200 ducats (about 4:96) for a subject of the 
highest importance to the history of Russia, namely, " The best history of the 
dynasty of the Joojeedes, or Golden Horde, compiled according to the rules 
of sound criticism, and based upon the works of oriental historians, especially 
Mussulman, rectified by means of the numismatic relics of the Mongol princes, 
and compared with the scattered notices to be met with in ancient Russian, 
Polish, and Hungarian chronicles, and other works of European and contem- 
porary writers.*’ 

The Mongols, it is well known, were for two centuries and a-half the scourge 
of Russia, which was in a state of complete dependence upon the Mongol 
Khans, the descendants of the successors of Joojee, son of Chin^heez KhM 
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Their empire bears the name of the Golden Horde^ in the Russian chronicles, 
that of Dasht Kipchak^ amongst Mahomedan wiiters, and was called by the 
Mongols themselves the Empire of Togmak. The domination of these princes 
necessarily influenced the institutions, civilization, manners, and language of 
the Russians; consequently, this history of the Mongol empire forms an integral 
part of that of Russia, and is essential to the full and exact knowledge of the 
latter. A genuine history of the Mongol rule in Russia, compiled from the mass 
of materials existing in the languages of Europe and Asia, is still a desidera- 
tum : Karamzin has given but a slight and imperfect sketch of it. The under- 
taking, however, demands vast philological science, zeal, and discernment, 
more especially a familiarity with the languages and literature of Asia. 

Those who intend to compete for the prize are required to transmit their 
pieces to the Academy prior to the 1st August 1835. M, de Frmhn has published 
a very extensive programme on the subject, in which he traces, in a masterly 
manner, a complete view of the works and materiahs, printed and manuscript, 
which the competitors will have to consult, and which must greatly facilitate 
their researches. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Facts and Observations intended to convey the Opinions ff the Native Pojmlaiion <f the 

Territory of liengal resjtccting the Vast and the Future. By H. Newnham, Esq., 

Citizen and Mercer of London, and of the Bengal Civil Service. London, 1833. 

Ridgway. 

Mr. Newniiam is (or was) a .Member of the Board of Revenue in the Western Pro- 
vinces ; he has been twenty-eight years in India, employed in various capacities, in which 
he studied the native character, and by a knowledge of the languages, and by encourag- 
ing a free expression of opinion on the part of the people of India, became familiar with 
their feelings. In this pamphlet he redeems a pledge made to the natives when he left 
India, that he ** would in England remember them, and stand between power and their 
interests.** 

Mr. Newnham*s work, therefore, places the East-India Question** in a somewhat 
new Iig)it ; for although much has been said and written about “ dividends,** and '* pa- 
tronage,’* “exports of British cottons,” and the “ price of tea,** it seems well nigh for- 
gotten that the interests of the people of India ought to be at the head of the list of 
objects for which a new arrangement should be sought. 

In treating of the relation of England to India, he shews that the balance of advan- 
tage, contrary to the oblique reasoning of some of our statesmen, is already on the side 
of the former, and that the meditated change of policy will augment that advantage; 
that it will “ convert Q commercial capital, hitherto in activity in England, into a terri- 
torial debt and increased charges on India, that the profits heretofore derived by India 
may be enjoyed by another class of men exclusively English.** In considering the rela- 
tion of India to England, he makes it evident that we have no right to regard India as 
a conquered country, and that it is very questionable whctlier, recollecting the diversified 
modes in which the sovereignty of India has been acquired, the Company can be em- 
ployed, as a mere shadow, to inninhiin treaties w'hich are virtually extinguished. 

Mr. Newnham then shews the injustice of our whole policy towards the Hindoos, in 
respect to trade, the custom laws of the tw'o countries, the absence of encouragement 
of native manufactures, and the ruin entailed upon the native traders by the infiuz of 
British commodities; and he justly complains of the misfortunes produced by this over- 
tradingbeing made “ the subject of mirth,** by Mr. Grarit*s asserting tliat “ the patient, 
thrifty, dexterous assiduity of private and untrammelled enterprizc, has achieved what 
was pronounced impracticable !** Mr. New'nham goes on to sliew the prospects of the 
Hindu under the new-light‘scheme, iii respect to agriculture, revenue, finance, law, 
the press, religion, end e variety of subsidiary points. 

Asiaf.tfour. N.S.Voh. 1 1 . N^o. 42. 
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Afe^he fruit of long experiende kmd oterrMlon actihg upon a tHinkfng mind, thb 
little pamphlet is worth many volumes. 

A Sketch and Review of the Military Service ih tndiii. By a Madras Officer. Glasgow^ 

183S. Robertson. 

Tuts pamphlet takes so comprehensive a view of the various topics connected with 
the British army in India, that wo might have been tempted to make it the text of a 
paper in this Journal, but that the careful digest we have given of the evidence before the 
Military Committee supersedes the necessity of su( h a paper. 

The Madras Officer’s chief object is evidently to shew tliatthe military branch of the 
service has been harshly treated ; but when he finds that the severe retrenchments, of 
which so many complaints are heard, have not' arisen from “the dislike of the Directors 
to the military branch of their service,** but have been forced upon them by the Govern- 
ment, and when it is .plain that the Ministry intend to enforce further reductions, he may 
think some of his accusations too strong. 

We arc glad, however, to see such publications as these, from practical men, which 
“ modify the deductions of theory by the lessons of experience.** 

A Sunifn^ry (f the History of the JCast-India Company, from the first Grant (f their 
Charter^ by Queen Elizabeth, to the present period. By Cajtain TiiokNTON, R. N. 
London, 183S. Ridgway. 

Tuis compilation is published with the commendable view “of presenting to the 
general reader a concise account of the origin, growth, and establishment of the power 
of the East. India Company in India.** It may be used as a manual by all parties in 
^he controversy, as opinions are not mooted nor questions discussed. It is a succinct, dry, 
collection of materials for information and discussion. The details of the Burmese war 
are from tlie original memoranda and recollections of the author, who was present 
in it. 

The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and' Architects, , By Allan 
C uNMiNQiiAM. Vol. VI. Being Vol. XXXVIII. of the Fwmily Library, Loudon, 
18.33. Murray. 

The present volume brings this entertaining part of the FamMy Library to o dose. It 
contains the lives of Conway, David Allan, Nortltcote, Sir Geo. Beaumont, Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, Jackson, Liverseegc and Burnet, all painters, tho two last young men of 
great promise. Lawrence’s biography is full of interest; so is that of North cote. We 
regret that this is the last of Mr. Cunningham’s delightful volumes. 

A Treatise on the progressive Improvement and jrresenl State of the Manifacturcs in Metal, 
V*ol. II, Iron and Steel. Being Vol. XLll, of Dr. Lardner’s Ctfclopredia, 

London, 18.33. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

A curious dissertation, written with the usual ability of these works, illustrated with 
explanatory cuts, and combining amusement with a fund of sdiiiid and useful infor- 
mation. 

Nubia anti Abyssinia, comprehending their CivU History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Lite- 
rature, and Natural History, By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. Being 
Vol. XII. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Edinburgh, 1833. Oliver and Boyd. 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

An able and interesting volume, worthy of its precursors in the same collection. Dr« 
Russell has, with great care and accurary, condensed all the material facts respecting 
ffiese two countries which lie spread abroad in various authors, ancient and modern. A 
good deal of light has been thrown of late years upon the geography of Nubia and Ethio- 
pia, and of wbicli Dr. Russell has availed himself. We do not always agree in bis 
tlieories, but he has authority for them, and may l>e right. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the Present Condition and Future Prosj)ect8 of the 
Turkish Emjnre, London, 1833. Ridgway. 

Hie author of this work, finding, onliis return from Gyeece, in 1832, that the im- 
pnKsibns prevailing amOngst all classes in this. country respecting the condition, capa- 
cities, and character of the Greek people were deficient and erroheous, down to supply 
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wiMt we believe to be * cbasm in our literature. His sketdies, which are sliort, beifr 
the impress of accuracy ; and his estimate of the character of the modern Greeks, is, we 
believe, as just in respect to its brighter as its darker features. The former, he thinks, 
“ hold forth a bright promise of mature and ripened excellence.’* His remarks on the 
condition and prospects of the Turkish Empire, and on the character of the Sultan, 
are unfavourable: the author is of opinion, that “the Ottoman Empire is fast approach- 
ing the term of its existence, and the tardy and feeble efforts, which have of late been 
made, are utterly inadequate to renovate a state of such advanced decrepitude.” 

The Poetical Works tf Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Vol. I. Edinburgh, 18.33, Cadell. 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

This is an edition, under the able superintendence of Mr. Lockhart, of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Poetical Works, the first source of his popularity. The work had been partly 
prepared for publication by Sir Walter, before his death, and some introductory remarks 
on popular poetry, which grace the present volume, bear the d.-ite of “March 1830.” 
The volume contains the first part of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish borders (historical 
ballads), with sundry additions to the earlier editions from the pens of the author and 
the editor. 

This is a work which will be as popular as the “ Works of Byron.” It is decorated 
with exquisite engravings from views taken by Turner. 

The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Rehifft Pei^ecthms and GovemmetU ^ 
God. By Henry Fergus, Dunfermline. Edinburgh, 1833. London, Simpkin 
Marshall. 

A lucid and irresistible (rain of argument in support of Christianity. 

The Field Book^ or Sports and Pastimes of the United F'ingdom ; compiled fiom the best 
Authorities, ancient and modern. By the author of “ Wild Sports of the West.” 
London, 1833. E, Wilson, 

A copious dictionary of terms and topics connected with sports and pastimes of all 
kinds, illustrated with very elegant wood engravings, forming a manual which no 
sportsman ought, and probably will, be w'itlioiit. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

llie Rev. Chas. Gutzlaff lias issued a prospectus at Canton for publishing by sub- 
scription, in one volume quarto, an Englisli-Chiiiese dictionary, wliich was commenced 
by a deceased Chinese scholar. The Editor has greatly improved the work, which 
will contain most of the words in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, and will be preceded by a 
ctjpious treatise on the Cliincse language and style. 

Mr. Forbes Hoyle, for several years Superintendent of the East-Tndia Company’s 
Botanic Garden at Saharunpore, is preparing for publication “ Illustrations of the 
Botany and other branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan mountains, and of 
the Flora of Cashmere,” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I ONDON. 

The Mtfhiiviimi, the Wtjd-Hatmh^ri, uud the 
RdM-Vnli, forming the .Sacred and Historical 
Books of Ceylon: also a Collection of Tracts 
Illustrative of the Doctrines .'iiid Literature of 
Buddhism ; translated from the Singhalese. Edited 
by Edward Upham, M.R.A.S., &c. .1 vols. ttvo 

. HMorp of the ISarly Kinga of Verda, from 
Kaiomars, the First of the Peshdfcdlan Dynasty, 
to the Conquest of Irto by Alexander the (treat. 
Translated lYom the original Persian of MIrkhond, 
entitled the Rauzat-us-Safa, with Notes and 
Illustrations by David Shea. 8vo. 10s. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

9 f Patriarch of Antioch. 
Cossack Country, and 
om the Arabic Iw F. C. 
he, 4to. lUs. (Printed 


The Travele of Macariu. 
Part the Thim, •• The 
Muscovy.** Translated ft 
Bdfour, M.A., Oxon, Ac. 
for ditto.) 


The JXvnast.v •'/ the Kajuiv, translated from the 
Oriental’ Persian MS. prrsentod by his Majesty 
Faty Ali shall to Sir H. J. Bridges, Bari., K.C., 
LL.n. To which is piefixeil, a Succinct Account 
of the History of Persia, previous to that period, 
ttvo., illustrated with plates and a map. 

Akhlaki Muhitiny ; the Morals of the Bcneflcbnt, 
by H usain Vais Kashifl. Engraved flrom t he PAr- 
tian Manuscript. Revised and corrected by Mina 
Ibraheeme, of the East-Indla College, Hertford. 
Royal ttvo. I5s. 

TravsactUme of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. III. Part II. m. 

Eaetem and Egyptian Scenery , Huine, ^c,, ac- 
companied with Descriptive Note's, Maps, arid 
Plans, illustrative of a Journey from India to 
Europe, followed by an Outline of an Overland 
Route, Statistical Remarks, Ac., intended to 
show the advantage and practicability of Steam 
Navigation from England to India. By Capt. C. 
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F. Hetd. Queen’s Roynl Regt Imperkl fdUo* 
elS. 31. 1 India iirocif!i, JiA. 4s. 

-Tbwr# In Upper India, andin Parteo/the Hinta^ 
kfpa Jdauntaine, with Sketches of the Courts of 
the Native Princes, Deicrintlont of Oriental Field 
Sports, 4ec. By Major Archer, late Aide-de-camp 
to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, ending In the 
Autumn of 1832 ; with the present Condition and 
future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 8vo. 
Ok 6d* 

Reoerde of a VoyaM to the Weetem Coast of 
Africa, in H.M. ship Dryad, and of the Service on 
tliat Station for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, in the Years 1831), 1831, and 1832. By 
Peter Leonard, Surgeon R.N. Small 8vo. 4s. Cel. 

Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van 
Diemen’s Land. By G. A. Prinsep, Esq. 18mo. 3s. 

A Summary of the History of the EaeUlmlia 
Company, from the Grant or their first Charter, 
by Quren Elizabeth, to the present Period. By 
Capt. Thornton, R.N. 8vo. ys. 

The Copeniment of India. By Maj. Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., F.R.S., Ac. Ac. 
8VO. Ite. 

An Historical Sketch of the Prince* of Indi^ 
Stipendiary, Subsidiary, Protected. Tributary, 
and Feudatory : with a Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of British Pc^wer In India. By an Ofllcer 
in the Service of the Hon. East-lndla Company. 
8VO. 7s. » 

More Hint* addressed to the Proprietors of East- 
India Stork ; calculated to assist them in forming 
a Correct Opinion on the Proposals of Govern- 
ment, which are submitted to tneir consideration 
by the Court of Directors. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Affairs of the East-lndla Com- 
pany. 8vo. 2s. 

Paper* respecting the ¥Ui*t-lndia Company** 
Charter, consisting of the Proceedings of the 
Court of Direct on and Correspondence with hts 
Majesty’s Minhters, 183:3. Uvo. 2s. fid. 

DAaU's at the General Court of Proprietors of 
East-India Stork on the 15th, Ifith. 18th, 10th, 
22d, 23d. and z^Ah April 1833, on the Papers laid 
before the Court on the S5th March, relative to 
the Company's Charter. 8vo. Sb. 

Cursmy Obset vation* on the Report from the Se- 
lect Con.mitti e of the House of Commons on the 
Travancore Petition, (ivo. 28. 

The In Jficiettcy of the Ecclesiastical Establish^ 
went of India considered. In reference to the Expe- 
diency of appointing a Second Bishop. By the 
llev. Dr. Shepherd. 8vo. 

Cui Bono f or, the Prospect* of a Free Trade in 
Tea : a Dialogue between an Anti-monopolist and 
a l^oi>rietor of East-India Stock. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Ay or No f on the Indian Question : a few Words 
to the Reformed Parliament. 8vo. Is. fid. 

A Bold Epistolary Rhapsody, addressed to the 
Proprietors of East-India Stock, Ac. Ac. Ac. By 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, M..D., Ac. 8vo. Is. 

A Bri^ Inquiry into the State and Prospects of 
India. By an Eye-witness in the Militaiy Service 
of the Cotfntry. 

East-India Qr/estton : Facts and Observations in- 
tended to convey the Opinions of the Native Po- 
l^latioo of the Territory of Bcncal respecting the 
Past and the Future. By H. Newnham, K.-q , 
Citizen and Mercer of London, and of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Rvo. 2s. fid. 

A Sketch and Review of the Military Service in 
India. By a Madras Officer. 8vo- 2s. fid. 

Indians Cries to British Humanity, relative to 
Infanticide^ British Connection with Idolatry, 
Ghaut Murinna, Ac. Ac. D> James Peggs. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a B(X>k on 
Colonization in India, hvo. ]t)8. 

M^tf India, viz.— 1. General and Commercial. 
S. PoUHcal. .3. Military. 4. Revenue. 6. Judl- 
cIiL Compiled by John Walker, by order of the 


Right Hod. tho Bofiid of Commissioners for the 
AAltiof lodlii On one dieet4to. atlas. Each la. 

Imp&rUd fivm the Bast, 

A DkHonary of the Elfish and Singhalem, and 
SiMhalete and English Languages. By the Rev. 
B. Clough, Wesleyan Missionary. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£Ss. As. (Colombo.) 

A Compendious Pali Grammar, with a Copious 
Vocabulary in the same Language. By the Rev. 
D. Clough. 8vo. 15s. (Colombo.) 

The Hitopadesha ; a Collection of Fables and 
Tales in Sanscrit, by Vishnusarma ( with tlie Ben- 
gali and the Engliah Tranalations revised. Edited 
by Lakdrimi NarkyanNydlankkr. Bvo. (Calcutta.) 

Flora Indica s or DcMriptlon of Indian Plants. 
By the late Wm. Roxburgh, M.D., F.R.S.E., Ac. 
A New Edition, edited by W. Car^. Volk 1. and 
II. 8vo. je2.12s. (Calcutta, 1832.; To be com- 
pleted in four volumes. 

An English Index to the Plants of India. Com- 
piled by H. Piddington, Foreign Secretary, Agri- 
cultural- and Horticultural Societv. 8vo. 9s. 
(Calcutta.) 

Clinical Illustrations of the more important Dis- 
eases of Bengal, with the Result of an Inquiry into 
their Pathmogy and Treatment. By William 
Twining. Esq., first assistant surgeon. General 
Hospitid, Calcutta. 8vo. A\. Is. (Calcutta.) 

Ol)scrvation* on some of the most important 
Points connected with the Consideration and Treat- 
ment of Crholera Asphyxia. By James Hutchin- 
son. A.M., surgeon tin the Bengal Establishment, 
Ac. 8vu. (Calcutta.) 

Obsei-vations on the Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. By John Hender- 
son. 8vu. 7s. (Calcutta.) 

Capt. Pogstm** Narmtive during a Tour to Cha- 
tergaon, 1831. Bvo. 3k (Scramporc Press.) 

A Map of the City of Calcutta, and its Environs, 
with the latest Improvements; compiled by J. B. 
Tassin. On one sheet coloured, Ifis. (Litho- 
graphed, C.'alculta.) 

Journal of the AsiaMe Society of Calcutta. Nok 
1. to V 1 1. 8vo. 


CALCUTTA. 

The Laws of Menm, in the Original Sanscrita, 
with Bengalee and English Translations. 4to. 
(Church Mission Prem.) 

The Fidoun-Moda-Taranginee, or Fountain of 
Pleasure to the Learned, by ('hirusjeevee, of 
Gowr; comiirising the Original Sanscrit Text, 
with an English Translation by Rajah Kalce 
Krkhna Bahadoor. 8vo. 

Christa Siingita, or the Sacred History of Our 
Lord Jisiis t'lirist ; in Sanscrit Verse. By Rama- 
chandra Vidyabhushanah, a Pundit ofBurdwan; 
assisted by Professor Mill. Bvo. (Press of the 
Bishop’s College.) 

The Fvsool-t-Ahkrat, or Aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates, translated into Arabic, by Honain Ben 
Is.hak, Physician to the Caliph Mntawukkul. 
Edited from two MSS. by John Tytler. (Educa- 
tion I'ress.) 

Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the So- 
ciety instituted in Bengal for inquiring Into the 
History, Antiquities, Ac. of Asia. Vol. XVll. 4to. 

A Memoir of the late David Scott, Esq,, H.C. 
Civil Service, and Agent to the Governor General 
on the North-east Frontier. Edited by Col..Archi- 
h.nld Watson, wiih an Aiipendix of Correspem- 
dence. Bvo. 

The Memoir* of Ameer Khan, the celebrated 
Pulhan Soldier of Fortune; from the Original 
Persian. By H. T. Prinsep, Esrp 8vo. 

An Sl**ay on the Mercantile Theory of Wealth. 
By Gavin Young, captain in the Bengal Army. 
12mo. 

Comparative View of the External Commerce of 
Bengal during the Years 1830 31 and 1831-32. By 
John Bell. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, Oct, 27. 

The Martin CVup.— Tlie court has, at 
length, pronounced a decree in this case, 
which was shortly stated by the chief jus- 
tice as follows 

That a school, called La Martiniere, be 
established, and for that purpose a build- 
ing be erected forthwith on the « land 
already purchased, according to a plan 
reported and approved by the master; and 
that such a school be conducted as nearly 
as possible in conformity with the will of 
the testator, General Martin. 

That out of the funds applicable to the 
charity, lls. 1G5,29:), the amount of the 
estimate approved by the master, be ap- 
propriated and applied for the purpo.se of 
erecting and completing the building ; 
and that Mr. J. P. Parker, whose esti. 
mate has been approved liy the master, be 
employed to erect and complete the build- 
ing, upon his giving the proper security 
for doing so, and for completing the same 
on or before the 1st June 1834. 

That Cupt. George Hutchinson, wdio 
has been reported by the m.^ister to be a fit 
and proper person to superintend the erec- 
tion of the building, be appointed to such 
superintendence, upon first obtaining and 
filing the leave of the Government for that 
purpose; that he shall receive a commis- 
sion of six per cent., and that he shall re- 
port the progress of the building to the 
governors of the intended school at least 
once in every three months. 

It is then decreed that the Governor 
General, the members of council, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, the Pishop 
of Calcutta, and the Advocate General, 
shall be ex officio governors of the school, 
who shall choose annually four additional 
governors, who shall (during the year) 
have equal power and authority with the 
ex ojfficio governors ; and that there shall 
be u paid secretary, receiving such salary 
as the governors shall fix. 

That the further sum of Rs. 20,000 
principal monies be set apart out of the 
funds applicable to the charity, and that 
the remainder of those funds remain in- 
vested in Government securities to tlie 
credit of the causes, but to the separate 
head of the La Martiniere school, for the 
permanent maintenance and support of the 
said school ; which said sum of Hs. 20,000, 
and also the interest of the said remainder 
of the said funds, accruing until the Ist 
June 1834, |>e employed in paying the 
commission of the superintendent of the 
Jbur. N. S. VoL. 1 1. No.42. 


building, the purchase of books, and any 
other purposes which the governors may 
deem necessary for the institution ; pro- 
vided only that they reserve in hand and 
have, on the 1st June 1834, for the pur- 
pose of commencing the current expenses 
of the school, a sum not less than 
Rs. 15, (XX). 

That the governors, from time to time, 
select from amongst the Christian popula- 
tion of Calcutta a sufficient number of 
poor girls, of an age not le.ss than four 
nor more than twelve years, so tliat there 
may alw.iys be twenty girls at the least on 
th#cstablishmcnt of the school ; and that 
such girls shall be entirely educated and 
supported out of the funds; and that as 
many ns conduct themselves well shall be 
permitted to remain in the schuol until 
they shall he apprenticed, or placed out to 
some honc.st eiuployrncnt, or married ; and 
that moderate .sums may, from time to 
time, be advanced, at the discretion of the 
governors, fur the purpose of enabling 
them to he so apprenticed, placed out, or 
portioned in marriage. 

TJiat the governors, from time to time, 
select from amongst the Chn.<»tian popula- 
tion of Calcutta a sufficient lunnbcr of 
poor boys, of an age not less than four 
nor more tlian ten years, so that there 
may always be .at the least thirty boys on 
the establishment of the said school, and 
that such boys shall be entirely educated 
and supported out of the funds of the said 
school ; and that moderate sums may, 
from lime to time, be advanced, at the 
discretion of the governors, for the pur- 
pose of putting out any boy as an appren- 
tice, or enabling him to obtain any other 
honest means of employment on leaving 
the school. 

It is then directed that an anniversary 
shall be kept, a sermon prcaclicd, and 
medals distributed, as nearly as may be 
according to the directions of the testator. 

And it is further decreed, that tlie 
governors shall be at liberty to admit 
any other boys or girls, being children of 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, to be 
educated and boarded, or educated only, 
at the school, upon condition of their pay- 
ing a sufficient sum, so that they may not 
be in any way a charge upon die Ainds of 
the school. 

Directions are then given for the vigi- 
lant attention of the secretary to the affairs 
of the school, and for a report by him 
upon the subject to the governors once in 
every month. It is then recited, that tlio 
court is of 'opinion that it is not expedient 
to set forth in the decree the detailed plan 
and arrangement of the school, or to 

(C) 
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adopt the scheme approved by the master 
in Ilia report beyond the parts speeifled 
aind emb^ied in the decree ; adnd that the 
intention of the testator will bo better 
cairied into execution, and the institution 
'Whdered more useful by leaving the de- 
tails to be settled by the governors. . And 
ft is then decreed that the governors shall 
have power to appoint such masters, mts- 
tres8ts« and teachers, with such salaries as 
they may deem fit, and to determine the 
number of boys and girls to be admitted 
to the school, and the nature and system 
of education to pursued, and all other 
matters and things necessaiy to give effect 
to the school, and shall have control over 
the receipt and expenditure of the interest 
of the permanent funds; provided only, 
that they conform in all things as nearly 
as possible to the inteiit^ of the testAir, 
and never exp^d ttOte 'than the interest 
of the said funds. - ' 


Court OF CiReuiT, Agra, Sept, \2th, 
TVyma, v. XUhnm Chuniar, Omeyda 
"Chungect Pursa Chumnr, Deojeeta Chu- 
mar (all of Agra), and Rajpaul Jul (of 
Dhaulpore). — Charge. That, in May 
1832, Kishna and Oineyda did confede- 
rate with Pursa to steal the infant daiigh. 
ter of Peyma, the prosecutor, with intent 
to make a slave of her ; and tliat Oineyda 
and Pursa having received her from 
Kishna, did sell, or were aiding and 
abetting in selling, her as a slave in the 
Gwalior territory, and that in the sale and 
purchase of (he infant girl, Denjceta and 
ilajpaul were also aiding and abetting. 

It appeared from the testimony of the 
witnesses, that the girl, Kushaloo, seven 
years of age, was carried away by Kishna, 
the prosecutor's brother, and has never 
been restored. The ultimate object of the 
theft could only be ascertained from the 
confessions made by the guilty parties to 
some^f the witnesses and to the court. 

Kishna said : ** There was a marriage 
in the house of Khoshala Chungee, where, 
among 'the company, I met Omc}daand 
Pursa ; the former staid with our host, 
and the latter with me. Pursa next day 
said to me, * I require a young girl and 
in reply to tny inquiry, as to why be want- 
ed one, said he would sell her at a profit 
in the Gwalior territory. I then told him 
that my brother's daughter was seven 
years old, and that if he would settle the 
price, ) would steal her for him. Me 
offered twenty rupees, which I agreed to 
imeept. It was settled that I should carry 
the girl to Surchrah, to Omeyda Chungee's 
bouse, where I was to get tlie money. 
Hfe then returned home. 1 succeeded in 
btfoging off the girl to Omeyda and 
Krsa. However, a stir was made about 
(be case in the village, and Durrlya (the 
mother) accused me of the theft, I^psraj 


accordingly had me seised and sent to the 
thanah. I bad no oUier accomplice." 

The other prisoners acknowledged that 
tliey had been concerned in selling the 
girl, but not in the theft, llajpaul, who 
avowed himself to be a slave-broker, said 
be purchased the girl from the prisoner 
Deojeeta (a female) for seventy rupees, 
and sold her for one hundred to a slave- 
dealer at Gwalior. 

On afuttoa convicting Kishna of steal- 
ing the girl, Kusbaloo, and Omeyda, 
Pursa, Deojeeta, in Agra, and llajpaul, in 
Gwalior, of selling and buying her, and 
declaring the whole five liable to acoohut^ 
the session judge recorded his opinion, 
that the crime of kidnapping was proveil 
against Kishna, and of being accompl ires 
in the sale, purchase, and conveying the 
girl to Gwalior, was established against the 
other four. A sentence of twenty-five 
stripes and seven years’ imprisonment, 
with labour, and in irons, was passed on 
each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEKTING OF ALEXANHEIl ANU CO.*S 
CREDITORS. 

A meeting oS creditors of Alexander 
and Co. was held on the 2d January, at 
the office of thefirm, in conformity with a 
requisition niadf by the provisional com- 
mittee appointed (see p. 28) to report on 
the state of affairs. 

Mr. Wyncli Dead the report of the com- 
mittce appointed on the ITth ult., which 
stated that, to draw up a complete, ad- 
justed statement so extensive required a 
longer period than would accord with the 
anxiety of the creditors. The report then 
proceeds ; — 

The committee, in the first place, report 
that the cash and notes in hand, on the day 
of the failure, amounted to the sum of 
Its. 5,189. That the bills and acceptances 
fulling due, and which have come to hand 
since the 11th December 1832, deducting 
a portion of them belonging to creditors, 
being added to the above, raise the 
amount available to lls. 12,921. 2. 6. 
** That for the most part the tangible 
assets belonging to the firm, existing on 
the books of the concern, such as houses, 
indigo-factories, government and other 
promissory notes, have been pledged and 
anticipated, the firm having, in its diffi. 
culties, borrowed money on the security 
of the same to carry on its business ; and 
that from the inquiries made and infbrma- 
fton received by them from the partners of 
the late firm of the unincumbered assets 
of the firm, the proportion of which the 
immediate realization could be relied on 
is too small to justify any hope of early 
distribution to the ci^itors. 

** The claims on the firm, which appear 
specially assured, are those ot Govern- 
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ntent, the trustees for Uie firms of Fergus- 
son and Co., Mackintosh and Co., Crut. 
tenden and Co., the Union Bank, the 
trustees of Blyth's estate, and the Laud- 
able Society. Other priorities in favour of 
particular claims exist, the fiarticulars of 
which arc stated in schedules. 

** Statements have likewise been pre. 
pared, including the debts due by persons 
in the civil, military, and medical services, 
and by other individuals, which can only 
he gradually liquidated, and cannot there- 
fore be set down as positively curtain of 
realization witiiin any given time. 

“ 'J'hc committee observe, that every 
claim due to or by the late firm will be 
found comprised in a rough balance sheet, 
which, at their desire, has been prepared, 
w'ith the view of furnishing a tolerably 
accurate statement of the probable out- 
turn of the estate. From an inspection of 
the balancc.sheet in question (to the com- 
plete accuracy of which the committee do 
not pledge themselves, but they believe it 
to be sufficiently correct for present pur- 
l)Oses) it appears, that the late firm owes 
a lotal of 344 lacs, while the apparent 
assets and claims on the hooks belonging 
to the firm, and due from others, atnoiint 
to 494 lacs : subsequent revision may de- 
tect some errors, and tlie final balancing 
of the books (for the books of the firm do 
not appear to have been balanced up to 
30lh April 1832) will doubtless subject 
the numerical results exhibited on the ba- 
lance-slwet in question to some variations. 
Tiie comniittec have examined the balance- 
sheet generally, together with a numerical 
statemiMit of each account which may be 
considered bad or doubtful, and on exa- 
mination they arc not disposed to think 
that the amount of good debts has been 
overrated. 

“ The committee observe that a mest 
important consideration is, what is the 
present value of the assets of the late firm ? 
The assessed appreciation of the whole is 
doubtless a difficult task, requiring time 
and skill to accomplish. In the mean 
time, from the inquiries which they have 
been al>lc to make, they would say that 
al>out per cent, is not too large a de- 
duction to be made. This w'ould give 
196 lacs of assets to meet 344 lacs of 
claims. 

** The creditors will naturally expect 
the opinion of the committee, founded on 
such inquiries as they have been able to 
make, as to the best course to be pursued 
with the view of bringing the nffiiirs of 
the late firm to the- most advantageous 
close ; they have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing their opinion, that those who 
urge an immediate and peremptory close 
of the whole concern, and the reckless 
pursuit of debtors, advocate what is almost 
next to impossible, and w'ould prove most 
injurious to creditors. 

Tlic property of tlic laic firm may, 


tliey observe, be classified under indigo 
factories, houses in Calcutta and els^- . 
where, Blake’s sugar concern, tlie colliery, 
and debts due by individuals ; on each of 
which they would beg leave to ofiVr a few 
observations. And first with respect tO' 
the yidigo factories, the value of which it 
is obvious varies with the price of indigo, 
and this consequently cannot be a favour- 
able time for disposing of them. 

** Indigo Factories, against which Uiere 
are heavy balances arising from the extend- 
ed operations when prices were high. The 
factories, and the real property generally 
of the firm, hpvc hecn^ the committee arc 
informed, mortgaged for a sura conside- 
rably under w'hat the property is w'orth, 
even during the depressed state of things 
for the last three years. If that property* 
were now brought into the market, it 
would not bring two annas in the rupee of 
its real value, even if it could be disposed . 
of at all. 

Whatever may be the result of the in- 
quiry with regard to the Company's char- 
ter, ill regard to other matters, it may be 
predicated that free permission will be 
given to Europeans to settle, and to hold 
land in India; ami it cannot be doubted 
but that individuals of enterprise and 
posses.sing capital will come out, wdiich 
must have a material influence on the 
value of real property, 

“ Tlie same observations would apply,., 
in a great measure, to landed propertjf and 
houses situated in Calcutta, tvhich, if. 
brought into the market, would, it is 
feared, prove unsaleable, or if sold, 
would be so at a great sacrifice of pro- 
perly. 

With regard to the Colliery, from the 
information aflbrded by the partners, the 
committee have reason to believe, it is. die 
best ami safest property the house are pos- 
sessed of. They iimlerstund, that from the 
1st .July 1831 to the end of February 
1832, they sold and delivered- 360,000 
man lids of coal ; that the concern is now 
yielding a yearly profit of about 70,000 
rupees and upwards, and that there is 
every prospect of the demand greatly in- 
creasing. It is impossible to estimate 
with precision the future value of this 
property, but if the creditors should come 
to the determination to allow the concern 
to be carried on, the colliery would appear 
to merit early consideration. 

** Flake* s Sugar C»nccm. -^Tlio value of 
this it is also difficult to estimate with 
accuracy. Much, the committee observe, 
will depend on the admission of the sugar 
refined from jagree ; if that is considered 
as common East-India sugar, and not re- 
fined, the concern, the committee are in- 
formedj tpay be pronounced a good one, 
even at present prices and high duties. 

** Debts due by individuaU in the Com- 
pany's service and others.— r The gradual 
realization of llte debts due by ii)di\iduaU 
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in th« scnrices, and by others (including 
comproniaes, &c.)» is a matter which the 
committee would recommend to be left to 
the judgment and discretion of such 
managing trustees or assignees as may 
hmafter be appointed. 

** The committee have considerec^ it 
within their province to offer these obser- 
vations to the creditors, with reference 
more pariiciilaily to the third measure 
contemplated in the circular issued by the 
late firm on the 12th ultimo, the adoption 
c:f which they considered would be most 
advantageous to tlie creditors, namely, to 
allow tliem to carry on their extensive 
commission agency and valuable concerns 
ill indigo, coals, sugar, saltpetre, &c. for 
the benefit of their creditors, but, of course, 
under a suspension of oilier payments, 
for a limited number of years, and then 
subject to a dividend and reconsideration 
of future proceedings. 

** It may be objected, that to carry on 
tlic concern in the manner proposed, pro- 
vided the measure were assuredly profit- 
able, involves a protracted settlement; but 
the managing trustees or assignees need 
nut be prohibited from selling, with leave 
of mortgagees, as often as a fit opportu- 
nity should offer : it is obvious that a con- 
cern in efficient operation is likely to com- 
mand a fair price, wliilc one closed will 
scarcely meet an ofl'er. The object is of 
course to sell when most advantageous 
to creditors, and not when most profitable 
to buyer?, 

riierc remains another most impor- 
tant consideration, should the concern be 
wound up by ,'is.signees appointed with or 
without the intervention of the Insolvent 
Court; for, notwithstanding the opinions 
pronounced against throwing the estate 
into the Insolvent Court, it will be for 
the meeting at large to weigh well whetlnr 
it may not be absolutely necessary to have 
the protection of the Insolvent Court for 
the purpose of insuring the property being 
divided fairly and er^ually amongst the 
creditors." 

Mr. Wynch said, the present aspect of 
affairs permitted of one of three alterna- 
tives*. first, to place the concerns of the 
concern under the protection of the Insol- 
vent Court; second, to keep them out of 
the Court and Ic^ve them in 'the hands of 
trustees appointed by the creditors ; third, 
to carry on the business of tlie house, but 
under proper control, and suspending 
payments for a certain number of years, 
when a dividend would be declared. It 
appeared to him that, notwithstanding it 
was so strongly advocated at the Trade 
Association, that it was inexpedient to 
place tlie business in the Insolvent Court, 
and. though tlie general sentiment of the 
last meeting also was against letting the 
concern pass into the Court, it might be 
found most advisable so to secure the pro- 
perty of the creditors. It would perhaps 


be in the recollection of the present meet, 
ing, that, at the last, it was stated that an 
application had been made to Government, 
previous to the failure, for a sum of thir- 
teen lacs, to enable tlie firm to carry on its 
concerns, and^that it had been refused. 
Mr« N. Alexander had supplied the com- 
mittee with the following memoranda, 
shewing what might in a few months bo 
available for carrying on tlie profitable 
branches of the concern. 

fT/ijys and Means, 

Assets towards meeting thirteen lacs of rupees 
remiired to carry on the concerns of Alexander 
ana Co. — 

Sursoosecd Sa. Rs. 10,000 

l)lake*s sugar and rum 40,000 

Coal 12,0fJ0 

Firefly 

One-cIghth of Red Rover 20,000 

^Freight 5,000 

If R1ake*s sugar concern is car- 
ried on, surplus during the 

year 50,000 

Do. coal 25,000 

Connoyloll Burral's houses In 

Burra Bazar 25,000 to 30,000 

Costs in Bentley’s estate from 

Mr. Nicholson 8,000 

iWbon's estate 25.(MN) 

Freight )M>liry on the Phoenix, 

Insurance shares, surplus .... 32.(HK) 

Bank of Bengal shares 17*(MI0 

S. .Smith 10,000 

Indigo outlay already paid. . . . 1,22,000 
Mr. Hill's seven-sixteenths of 
Moran and Hill’s c|pncem ap- 
plicable to raise funds on, 
and valued at 2.3I>,INX> • • ■ 1.00,000 
Houses and godownrent, if we 
can gather in 30,000 


Amuuntsrccovcraliltby month- 

ly payment from our debtors 

compromismft .... 

. . 3,r)(),(N)0 
. . 3,r9),(iiNr 

CTasfi 

2,(9# 

Property immediately "1 

12,20,(KK) 

Indigo surplus . . 3,49 MNX) 

8,81.000 

Outlay made. . . . 1,22,OOU [ 

^ IMNI 

OJll.UQO * 


He (Mr. Wynch) was 

an advocate for 


carrying on the profitalile parts of the con- 
cern, and with this explanation he would 


read parts of a letter which he had received 
from Mr, Nathaniel Alexander, written by 
that gentleman during his passage up the 
river, and which might be found to throw 
some additional light upon the present 
prospects of the concern : — 

“ The very large sum of money paid by 
the house in diminution of their capital 
since 1st January ISfiO obliged us to raise 
money, on our real property, from Go- 
vernment and the banks principally. The 
sum, however, for which it is pledged is 
very considerably under ^hat the property 
is wortli, even during the depressed state 
of the market for the last three years. If 
that property, however, was now brought 
into the market, it would not bring two 
annas in the rupee of its real value, if it 
could be disposed of at ail. What I 
would take the liberty of suggesting to 
the committee is, when they ascertain the 
value of our indigo concerns, and if they 
can make indigo at 1 10 rupees per maund, 
Co enter into a negociation with the other 
houses to reduce their advances for the 
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coming leason dfiy per cent., and then to 
clcor them out of pledge by certain gra- 
dual payments: the trustees of course 
holding them for the present mortgages 
until they are finally redeemed. With re- 
gard to the value of the dimrent coiiccrps, 
I have to remark, that for moncy-mnking, 
they are now in tlie best possible condition^ 
and T fully anticipate tliat the indigo of 
tlic last season will be made on an average 
nut exceeding 100 rupees per maiind.** 

Mr. Alacfarlan moved fliatthc report be 
published for the consideration of the 
creditors, and that the meeting be adjourn- 
ed till the 9th. 

Air. Lycko objected to delay. It was 
not those who had heavy interests at stuke^ 
but the poorer classes, who wqpld most 
severely feel the effects of procrastination, 
and in his opinion the best thing that 
could be done for all parties would be 
immediately to put the house upon its legs 
again. 

The original motion was, however, 
carried. 


The following “ approximative state- 
ment of assets and debts *'* is one of the 
scliedules referred to: — 

Dr. 

Total amount of assets due to Alex- 
ander and ('u. as per their house 

Iwoks Sa. Its. 3,00,70,000 

Ditto <litto as per their bank books. . . . 20,00,000 

Sundry profits as per list 

inarkcHl r.,a'},000 

Intenrst and rominissioii €)f 

10.11 ,16 and Ul.12-33 4,(i0,fK)O 

Premium and interest on our 

Government notes- • .1.02,(KX) 

14,57,000 


Claims secured by the old reserved fund 
account 0!),27,215 

.’1,04,54,21. 5 

Less set-off accounts lo.2.l,(N)0 

4.94.31.21.5 

Deduct: 

Ilcserved Fund R!), 27, 000 

Had and doubtful debts •• 2,2i»,(N),(MN) 

3,18,27,000 

1.70.04.21.5 

Add estimated recoveries from 
3,18,27,(MM), at 01 per cent 20,00,(XK) 

1,90,04,215 

Deduct dlflbrence between dividend 
and ftill payment of claims covered 
by security 21,00,000 

Sa. Rs. 1,75,04,215 


Cr. 

Total amount of debts due liy Alex- 
ander and Co., as per their house 

bouks Sa. Us. 3,1.9,.31,000 

Ditto ditto as per their bank ditto .... .34,tK),0(N) 

3,53,31,(NiO 

bcia set-off accounts 10,2.1,(KX) 

3,43,08,000 

Due by US in suspense accounts i,oo,ooo 

Sa. Rs. 3,44,08,000 


Tlie adjourned meeting took place on 
the 10th January, when Mr. Wynch (who 
was called to the chair) read an address to 
the creditors assembled, in which he 
stated that, since the last nReeting, an 
individual creditor had endeavoured, wliile 
tlio other creditors had been engaged in 
deliberation, to get the start of the rest by 
attaching the persons of the partners, in 
hopes of a sequestration of their properly ; 
there was, therefore, no longer any .option 
in regard to seeking the protection of the 
Insolvent Court ; the measure must notv 
be resorted to, to protect the property, 
and that witliout dblay. He observed 
that, as the powers vested in the Court, 
for deferring the sale of* property and 
placing it under temporary management, 
were ample, and as the Court must be 
desirous of promoting, as far as practica- 
ble, the interests of the creditors, it was 
desirable that tlieir wishes should be dis- 
tinctly expressetl. He accordingly pro- 
posed the following resolutions : — 

“ That, with the view' of bringing the 
affairs of Messrs. Alexander and Co. to the 
most advantageous close possible, it ap- 
pears expedient to .allow such of the 
concerns of the late firm to be carried on 
as may be determined to be profitable and 
beneficial for the interests of the credi- 
tors.” 

Air. Homphray wished to know which 
of the concerns were profitable and which 
were not, that the meeting might know 
w'hat concerns it would he advisable to 
carry on, as reports had gone abroad that 
many persons, who held mortgages on 
some of those concerns, had sent persons 
to take possession of tliem in virtue of 
their mortgages. 

The chairman ohscia'ed, that it would 
be the most advisable plan to leave such 
matters to the discretion of the trustees 
proposed to be appointeil, and that he was 
not in fact prepared to answer the ques- 
tion, as in the statements prepared the 
concerns were merely described generally. 
The Insolvent Court, to which they were 
now forced to resort, would protect them 
from any thing of the nature anticipated 
by him. 

“ That for the purpose of carrying the 
resolution now passed into effect, it ap- 
pears expedient that there shall be two 
paid or w'orking trustees, who, together 
w'itli three or four honorary trustees, shall 
he, with the consent of tlie Insolvent 
Court, eventual assignees ; the said trus- 
tees to co-operate with such of the mcin. 
bers of the late firm as may be willing, for 
an adequate remuneration, to afford their 
assistance towards the accomplishment of 
the object in view* and the decision of 
the majority to be conclusive in all matters 
touching the interests of the creditors.'* 

These resolutions w*ere agreed to. 

Air. Wynch said the next thing was the 
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recuMOomendation to the court of gentlemen 
es U!Bste^« 

Air. Dick recommended that no gentle- 
man of the law be named trustee. He 
thought it better that legal advice should 
be paid for, rather than that legal advisers 
should be trustees or assignees. ^ In advo- 
cating the exclusion of professional gen- 
tlemen, the speaker made some personal 
allusions, which produced a sharp alterca- 
tion between him and Mr, Longueville 
Clarke. 

After some discussion, Messrs. Burkin- 
young and Abbott were elected paid trus- 
tees, and Messrs. Geo. Alexander, W. C. 
Hurry, and Radamadub Bonnerjea, hono- 
rary trustees ;*and it was agreed ** that 
Mr. Nathaniel Alexander be named secre- 
tary to the aforesaid trustees, with an 
adequate remuneration, and that all depo- 
sits be placed in the Union or Bengal 
Bank, as may appear most advisable to tlie 
trustees.'* 

It was then resolved, that it is re- 
commended, that the members of the late 
firm, with the sanction of the assignees or 
trustees, be allowed to retain the utmost 
portion of their personal property, con- 
sistent with the rules of the Insolvent 
Court, and that the same shall extend to 
the whole of the personal property, if the 
Court can by law permit it.*’ 

** That, with the view of enabling the 
members of t^e late firm to carry the reso- 
lution into eoect, the provisional trustees 
be requestei^ to re-assign their interest in 
the propertjf of the late members of the 
firm,” 

The resolutions were then signed by tlic 
creditors for presentation to the Insolvent 
Court. 

In returning acknowledgments for a 
vote of thanks to himself and the members 
of the provisional committee, Mr. Wynch 
most emphatically assured the meeting 
that it had been the most anxious desire of 
the members of the firm that nothing 
should appear before the public but i/te 
truth — the whole truth — and nothing but 
the truth'. This assurance appeared to 
give very general satisfaction, and was re- 
ceived with loud and repeated acclama- 
tions. 

The following statement was read by 
Mr. Wynch, shewing the amount of go- 
vernment securities. Bank of Bengal shares, 
and Union Bank shares, in deposit with 
Alexander and Co. on the 11th December. 

Total amount of government securi- 
ties belonging to individuals in the 
luwle Sa.R8. fl9,7.'5.30O 

Tbrny-nine dtares in the Bank of 
^gal 3,90.«00 

Twen^-two shares in the Union Bank, 55,000 

Totifi amount of government securi- 
ties banging to Individuals in the 
Bank of Uindoostan 2,.53,700 

Sa. Rs. 66,74,00) 


^ll whicli sums, being trust property, bad 


Uen delivered over to the provieional trus- 
tees, and by them deposited at the Bank 
of Bengal, on account of those coneerfied. 

A private letter says: “ The distressing 
failure of Alexander and Co. baa thrown 
a gloom over alibt the presidency, and will 
haVe the same effect doubtless when Uie 
news reaches the upper provinces ; I am 
happy, however, to say, that the panic is 
already disappearing here, in respect to 
the other houses, and that the assistance 
which the Goveitiment have granted, in 
making liberal advances on indigo to any 
extent, will, I understand, afford ample 
and prompt relief to meet the wants of all 
standing in need of it.” 

On the 12th January, a petition was 
presented to the Insolvent Court (signed 
by 250 creditors), when the commissioner, 
Sir £. Ryan, inquired whether the gen- 
tlemen recommended as assignees intend- 
ed to devote themselves exclusively to the 
duty, if appointed; and intimated that 
they must stipulate to engage in no other 
employment before he nominated them. 

Upon this, all the parties present de^ 
dined the appointment except Mr. Bur- 
kinyoung, who expressed his willingness 
to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties, provided be was adequately re- 
munerated. 

^r £. Ryan then objected to the class, 
ing of the assignees into working and 
honorary : if two working assignees were 
sufficient to do the work, he could not per- 
ceive the benefit of appointing more. In 
conclusion, he obaerved that, unless it 
could be certified that the firm possessed 
assets to the amount of half tlie debts, the 
matter could not proceed in tliat court, 
and he appointed Messrs. Burkinyoung and 
Hurry assignees for that purpose, after 
which he would consider whether it was 
advisable to associate three otlicrs with 
them. 

The person who took out a writ against 
the members of the firm was a native, 
named Sibnarain Gliose. Ills object, it is 
said, was not to have seized their persons, 
but, on the return of the writ, to liave 
obtained an authority to sequestrate their 
property, and thus secure his debt. It is 
now said to be his intention to bring the 
sheriff before tlie Supreme Court, for de- 
fault in executing the writ of capias on the 
defendants when witliin his reach. The 
writ being issued under the seal of the 
Supreme Court, some doubt is expressed 
whether the order of a commissioner of 
the Insolvent Court (protecting the per. 
sons of the firm) can justify the sheriff in 
suspending the process of a superior 
court. As Sir £. Ryan declared, on the 
iOth January, that Mr. Bracken, being in 
England, was incompetent to claim the 
benefit .of the Att, and his name wa> 
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omittwl in the assignment, Sibnarain 
Cvluise, it is stated, intends to sue for a 
sequestration of the property, private and 
partnership, of that gentleman. 


FAILURE OF SIESSRS. MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

The following circular has reached us : 

Calcutta, 5th Jan. 18S3. 

** Sir : It is our painful duty to apprise 
you, that under the heavy and incessant 
pressure of unexpected pecuniary calls in 
consequence of the panic arising from the 
failure of Messrs. Alexander and Co., and 
the intimation of further extensive with* 
drawals of funds to be made at the end of 
the commercial year, wc have been obliged 
to stop payment, pending a reference to 
our creditors. 

** Wc shall lose no time in preparing a 
correct statement of our affairs for the in. 
formation of our constituents, after which 
it will remain for them to decide on the 
measures to be adopted for the realization 
of the debts and assets, whether under the 
Insolvent Court, by trustees, or by our- 
selves. 

In any case, our best exertions, in 
wliatever way they may be judged most 
likely to be useful to our creditors, shall 
be devotedly rendered ; and should we be 
permitted at the same to conduct sepaxate 
business of a nature consistent with the 
unfortunate situation of our affairs, we 
shall regard the privilege as valuable only 
in proportion as it may enable us to im- 
prove the out-turn of our estate. On this 
sul>Ject we propose addressing you more 
fully when our accounts are ready for sub- 
mission. 

« Wc remain your faithful servants, 

“ Mackintosh and Co.” 

This event has led to the failure of the 
house of Uickards, Mackintosh, and Co., 
of London. 

The unfortunate event announced yes- 
terday, following so closely as it did upon 
the failure of Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
has struck another heavy blow at commer- 
cial credit; and, as might have been ex> 
pected, on Saturday and yesterday, all 
the native and many of the European con- 
stituents of the agency houses, panic, 
struck, greatly contributed by their incon- 
siderate conduct to increase the alarm 
occasioned by the stoppage of two great 
houses of business within one month. We 
believe, however, that all that undesigning 
fear and deliberate design could accom- 
plish, has only proved the ability of the 
agency houses to meet all current de- 
mands made upon them. — Jfurkaru, 
Jan, 8. 

A correspondent considers that it is both 
the duty and the interest of Government to 
interfere at the present alarming crisis, and 


we should rejoice if we thought that his 
appeal would have any effect in the quarter 
to which it is directed; but we believe 
that unavailing representations have been 
already made to Government on the sub. 
ject. It remains only that the existing 
houses of agency and their constituents act 
an open, rational, and manly part towards 
each oilier . — India Gaz,, Jan, 9. 

At a meeting of creditors of the firm, on 
the 21st January, the following statement, 
signed by Colonel Kennedy, Mr. Allan, 
Colonel Dunlop, Mr. H. M. Parker, 
Colonel Galloway, and Colonel Craigie, 
was submitted : - 

The undersigned creditors and friends 
of the house of Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Co. having had a statement placed before 
them of the alTaii's of the firm, and having 
made such inquiries as naturally originated 
in the course of the verbal explanation by 
w'hich it was accompanied, conceive that 
the meeting will not be averse to learn the 
impression produced on their minds by the 
examination and inquiries adverted to, or 
to take into consideration such suggestions 
f(;r the general good of the creditors as 
have offered themselves to the under- 
signed. 

We have the strongest impression, 
consistent with a brief general investiga. 
lion into the affairs of the house, that its 
assets may fairly he assumed as amount- 
ing, under ordinary circumstances, to eight 
annas in the rupee of its debts. The cal- 
culations submitted by the partners ex. 
eluded all debts due to the firm not clearly 
realizable, and nearly all that may be con- 
sidered doubtful, the remainder being es- 
timated only at a very low rate, according 
to their probable out-turn. As far as we 
were enabled to judge of the statements 
placed before us, wc see no reason to 
question the accuracy of the estimate, 
which assumes that, under proper manage- 
ment, each creditor of the house may be 
assured of receiving eight annas in the 
rupee, and possibly more, in the event of a 
scheme being adopted, upon which, and 
which only, we feel disposed to rely with 
any confidence for the realization of the 
amount adverted to. 

** The scheme we would suggest for con-., 
sideration, merely offering it as an outline, 
to be modified and filled up, is as follows : 

** That the £rm should continue to con- 
duct its affairs under the supervision of 
inspectors or trustees, to be nominated by 
the majority of the creditors, and who will 
annually report to the creditors the result 
of the year's operations. 

** That beyond winding up its present 
concerns within a prescribed period, the 
business of the 6rm should be strictly con- 
fined to that of agency, not involving any 
advance of money beyond that necessary to 
employ their ships and such other pro- 
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per^* ; ttiitil ■ sold, as tho inspectors or 
tnisteesmay tinnk advantageous. 

That the creditors should acquiesce in 
a reduction. o( their claims to one-half in 
.each case; in otlier words,, to receive as a 
oomposition eight annas in the rupee, re. 
leasing the firm, on that amount ;being 
paid (with interest in the mean time, at 
the rate of five per cent, per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly}, from all further denuuids, 
** That the payment in liquidation 
of the compromised demand of eiglit 
annas in the rupee should be settled os 
follows : yearly interest at the rate of 2^- 
per cent, per annum on the full amount 
of the creditor's claim as it now stands, or 
five per cent, on tlie composition being 
made, as before suggested, in the interim: 
four annas at the expiration of four years, 
from tlie iiOth of April 1 333 ; two annas 
at the end of the sixth year; and two 
annas at the end of the eighth year. 

V Calculations have been made, from 
which it appears to us highly probable that 
ten per cent., at least, on the realizable 
debts of the house may be fairly reckoned 
upon as ail annual collection, whether 
from the interest which is paid at tliat 
rate, cr from proportions of flic debts re- 
covered. Five per cent, will he absorbed 
by interest payable on the reduced debt 
due from the firm ; the balance will form 
an. accumulating fund, which, with the 
other assets, will, we feel confident, yield 
the full amount of composition suggested, 
.m. eight ajinas in the rupee. 

** But this is adopting the narrowest 
view of the advantages which we think are 
to be anticipated from the scheme of pre- 
sent composition and ultimate adjustment 
which we suggest. We calculate not only 
on the possibility, but on the great proba- 
bility, that a surplus will remain in band 
at the end of the eighth year, and after the 
settlement of all the r^uced claims ; in 
Other words, assuming that the good assets 
of the firm are equal, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to the reduced claims, the 
diflerciica between the interest which may 
be calculated as obtainable on the for- 
mer and five percent, payable in the shape 
of interest to creditors, will suud to tlie 
credit of the estate. 

** We originally contemplated suggest- 
ing, the division of this surplus between 
the creditors and the partners of the firm, 
but the latter positively decline to receive 
any advantage of the nature w'hich we 
would have proposed; wo would there- 
fore suggest that the entire amount of sur- 
plus wbicli may remain to the credit of the 
estate at the expiration of the eighth year, 
be divided amongst tlie creditors generally. 

We may fairly advert in this place to 
the prospect of the agency and commisfuon 
business of the house, which has averaged 
for the lost three years 4.30,000 rupees 
jpipjr annum, being likely to increase the 
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contemplated surplus ; Ibr wlut more de* 
simble agents could employed by any 
party than a bouse clearly solvent in the 
bro^est sense of tliat term, owing to its 
creditors having, limited tlieir claims to the 
ascertained amount of the actual good 
assets, wliose afiairs are strictly confined 
by the supervision of iiispeciurs to agency 
and commission business only, and which 
is not liable to any unexpected demands ? 
We think it no very sanguine assumption, 
under such circumstances, to believe that 
the old constituents of the firm, as a bouse 
of commission and agency only, will feel 
additional confidence in them in that capa- 
city — a confidence which cannot, we 
think, fail to extend itself to ot'icrs. If 
these assumptions, then, arc at all well- 
founded, the contemplated surplus at the 
expiration of the eighth year will probably 
be such as to yield to each creditor a con- 
sidcrahle per-centage on his pre.sent claims, 
ill addition to the eight unna dividends 
which will have been paid within the 
above period, and the intermediate interest 
at five percent, on his reduced claim. 

“But even if the above calculation bo 
fallacious, still wc think there cannot be a 
doubt that, under any circumstances, a di- 
vidend of eight annas in the rupee, with 
the coiKcinplated interest of five per cent, 
in the interim, may be fully relied on. 
Going further, however, and assuming 
that even in reckoning upon the eight 
annas wo have been sanguine, which we 
cannot adroit, the question immediately 
occurs, by what process is the estate to be 
made to realize more or so much ? 

** The Insolvent Court is surely not to 
be thouglit of, at least with the olijcct of 
realizing greater proceeds from the estate 
than by the scheme we suggest ; fur, how- 
ever beneficial it might be to the partners 
of the house, by releasing them from a 
state of anxious uncertainty, more grie- 
vous than any sure evil, it could only add 
to tlie embarrassment of its creditors ; not 
merely l>y the expenses of the court, but 
by the great delay and consequent loss 
which are inseparable from its operations. 

“ Finally, our objects are these : First, 
to secure for ourselves and all other credi- 
tors a larger jKirtion of the amount due by 
the house than could be obtained by any 
other mode of adjustment : on this point 
we cannot too strongly urge our own im- 
pressions that no other scheme whatever 
would yield, equal advantages to the credi- 
tors ; secondly, to prevent the members of 
the house from being forced into the In- 
solvent Court, or from sinking under the 
prospect of that hopeless and interminable 
labour, from which their high and unim- 
peached. characters ffljould protect them ; 
thirdly, to secure that their invaluable aid 
bhali l>e given as cheerfully as it is freely 
offered, with an ultimate object in view to 
inspire their exertions, and lighten tl^e 
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burden of that labour which they havepro- 
poied to devote to them, without accepting 
any remuneration whatever from the funds 
of the estate. Our own impression is, on 
this last point, opposed to the determine* 
tion of the partners, but we have yielded 
to their wishes in stating the resolution they 
have adopted. Fourthly, to secure to the 
house a continuance of the business of safe 
and lucrative agency from its old corres. 
pondents, which could not he continued to 
tliem if it was determined to wind up the 
affairs of the concern, but from which 
creditors may anticipate the advantages we 
have adverted to. Fifthly, to rescue very 
many persons, by the payment of the pro- 
posed interest half-yearly on their reduced 
claim, from that utter destitution, durftig 
the long intervals prior to and between 
the payments of very small dividends, to 
which any other project cannot fail more 
or less to expose them. And, lastly, to assist 
in re-establishing that confidence in mer. 
cantile credit which has been so shaken by 
recent calamities, and to which we cannot 
but believe that measures such as we sug- 
gest would in some degree contribute. 

“ These are the principal objects which 
we have in view. We submit our sugges- 
tions, not for adoption, but that such steps 
may be taken as occur to the meeting ; 
first, to verify the value (under any but the 
present unprecedented circumstances) of 
the assets ; and next, for affording a deli- 
berate consideration to the calculations we 
have roughly made and the opinions wc 
have conscientiously adopted. The best 
friends of the house, and of the creditors 
at large, could not wish to hind the meet- 
ing to any stronger declaration than this, 
vix, that if, upon further investigation, the 
assets are found equal, on a fair calcula- 
tion, to a certain portion of the debts now 
due by the house, it would be desirable 
and for the ultimate interest of the credi- 
tors that they should acquiesce in Uie dif- 
ference — say fifty per cent., or eight annas 
in the rupec-i-being relinquished, and tliat 
for the liquidation by the house of that 
reduced claim, it would be expedient to 
adopt some scheme such as we have sug- 
gested, in preference to resorting to the 
Insolvent Court, or compelling the firm 
to an immediate winding up of its con- 
cerns.'* 

After some discussion, resolutions were 
passed unanimously against transferring 
the affairs of the firm, under any circum* 
stances, to the Insolvent Court ; calling 
on the creditors not present to oo-operatc, 
and appointing a committee to examine 
the statement submitted, on which, as well 
as on the debts and assets of the house, 
tliey are to report at a future meeting. 

X8TATC OP PALMER AND CO. 

In the Insolvent Court, January 5th, 
Mr. Dickens applied, on behalf of the 
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assignees, for an order that a further divi- 
dend of four per cent, be declared payable 
immediately, which was ordered accord- 
ingly. Mr. Dickens stated, in answer to 
the question of the commissioner, that the 
assets of the late firm of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. are in no way involved in the fai. 
lure of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co., the 
late secretaries to the assignees. 

An application was made in the court 
on the 1 2th, for leave to carry on such 
indigo factories of the firm as the assig- 
nees should think it beneficial to support, 
and to dedicate to that object a sum not 
exceeding 240,000 rupees. Sir £. Ryan 
assented thereto after some explanation. 
It was stated that another dividend of six 
per cent, might probably be made in No- 
vember, or three per cent, at a short date. 
The commissioner conceived that quick 
dividends would be most agreeable to the 
creditors, and therefore fixed the next 
hearing for the 1st June, with a view to 
declare a dividend. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL.— AFFAIRS OF 
GWALIOR. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck arrived at Agra on 
the 18th November. Next day he held a 
levee ; on the 22d he gave a grand ball, 
to which all the native princes and chiefs 
at Agra were invited, as well as the Bur- 
mese ambassadors and the Gwalior em- 
bassy. A review took place on the 24th, 
which was a grand spectacle, and, it is 
said, was purposely made so, to produce 
an impression upon the Burmese, Mah- 
rattas, and local chiefs. A letter from 
Agra, dated 22d, says ; there has been 
a great bustle here ever since Lord William 
Bentinck’s arrival; nothing but levees, 
durbars, &c. There arc vakeels from the 
Gwalior, Dholpoor, and Jyepoor courts, 
besides one from Ava, We had them all 
at the ball given by Lady William last 
night. The appearance of the Burmese 
and their ladies was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Tliey are disgusting people, and 
Lord William did not seem to like em- 
bracing them. The Dholpoor man came 
in great state on a superb elephant splen- 
didly caparisoned : the elephant was about 
twelve feet high ! There are about 3,500 
of the Gwalior troops encamped near the 
fort, and 5,000 from the other states^ 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry-^ll of 
of whom are destined for Gwalior with 
the Governor General." 

Major Low, the resident at Lucknow, 
met his Lordship here, and was to accom- 
pany him to Gwalior, as well as Col. 
Lockett, resident at the Jyepore court, tha 
affairs of which were expected to engage 
the Governor General's serious attention. 

Tlie Governor General left Agra on the 
26th November for Gwalior, where hie 
decision, was required between the preten- 
sions of the reigning maharajah and the re- 

(H) 
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gent Byza Baee. The details of this im- 
portant question are thus stated in the Jdfo- 
JvM Akhbar:^ 

' ** On the death of Dowlut Rao Scindiab, 
the country was lefl without an heir, and 
the Government placed it, at the express 
desire of Dowlut Rao, in the hands of the 
Ranee Byza Bacc, who still possesses the su- 
preme authority. It was his wish too, com- 
municated, wc believe, to Major Stewart, 
late resident at Gwalior, that the Byza 
Race should rei^n during her whole life. 
A few months alter the death of the maha- 
raja, Byza Baee. probably at the sugges- 
tion of the British Government, and to se- 
cure independence to the state after her de- 
mise, adopted a boy, who was called Ju- 
iiokeejee Rao Scindiah ; and who, if not 
avowedly, was tacitly acknowledged by 
the British Government as heir apparent 
to the Guddec. On the adoption of the 
boy, a seal was engraved bearing his name 
and titles, and this has ever since been in 
use, though the authority of the Baee has 
been, and still is, considered supreme ; that 
of the maharaja being the mere nominis um- 
bra^ useful only inasmuch as it keeps up 
the old custom of vouching all public do- 
cuments with the seal of a Scindiah. No 
definitive treaty has, wc believe, been en- 
tered into between the British and 3Iah- 
ratta Governments since that closed with 
Dowlut Rao by Marquess Hastings, and 
our acknowledgment of the present adopt- 
ed heir has only been in that wc have 
received and replied to all letters and 
papers bearing his seal, which amounts, if 
not directly, at least by inference, to an 
approval of him as heir ; but this Govern- 
ment is under no written pledge. 

** Respecting the pedigree of the heir, 
there arc two traditions, differing widely 
from each other, rcpecting the birth and 
parentage of Junokeejee Rao Scindiah ; 
the first, which is very generally believed, 
is, tliat the heir is actually a son of the late 
maharaja, and that, fearing the wrath of 
Byza Baee, he sent the heir’s mother, at an 
early pcri 9 d, to the Dukhun, where the 
boy, now adopted by Byza Baee, was 
born. The other is, that of three boys of 
good family, brouglit up from the Duk- 
liun, tlic 4±oice fell upon the boy iio%v 
adopted; but it was not until after much 
inquiry he had l>een proved nujeeb-ool-tur- 
faen (of good descent on both sides) that 
be w'as proclaimed heir. This is a far 
more credible account, and we are inclin- 
ed ourselves to give it confidence in prefc- 
rence to the ti/tea (word-of-moutli tale) 
above cited. 

** For some time past, «>. since the maha- 
raja lias found out that he can think and act 
for himself (symptoms of which he doubt- 
less manifested to the Baee), he has been 
placed V under strict surveillance, not 
amounting to imprisonment, but suffi- 
ciently disagreeable to one who expected 'to 


have put aside the trammels of boyhood for 
the free and unshackled condition of bis 
present maturer age. He has been allow- 
ed to follow his own amusements of hunU 
ing and shootings it is true, but not even 
this unattended by a sufficient number of 
followers, to prevent his committing any 
act inimical to the views of the Baee ; nor 
has he bccMi allow’cd to have any commu- 
nication with the British resident, except- 
ing in durhar, or through the Baee, his 
nominal mother, so that whatcvi r his own 
views may have been, he has had no oppor- 
tunity of displaying them until lately, when 
he made for the residency from a hunting 
expedition, and succeeded in reaching it 
before any of his attendants could come up 
ani prevent him. For a long time, the 
maharajah refused to leave the residency, 
and declared that nothing should induce 
him to return again in fealty to the Byza 
Baee. By the prompt and decisive manage- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Cavendisli, however, 
and by the infiueitce of Chimna Baee, his 
sister, lie was induced to return to his own 
home, and has since, adopting the resi- 
dent’s good counsel, been induced to sub- 
mit himself to the Baee, and *hc reconcilia- 
tion between the two parties is to all ap- 
pearance perfect. But the great question, 
‘ who shall reign?* remained to be de- 
cided, and it was to give judgment that 
Lord William Bentinck proceeded in per- 
son to Gwalior.” 

Great preparations had been making, for 
some time past, at Scinclia’s court, for the 
reception of his Lordship. The ranee-re- 
gent and the maharaja came as far as Dhol- 
pore to meet the Governor General, the 
united escorts of (he two Mahratta poten- 
tates, amounting to SO, 000 men, formed 
on the Gwalior side of the Chumbul. The 
country on the Agra side is a complete 
chain of ravines, for two or three miles 
from the water’s edge, which separated by 
that distance the British from the Mahratta 
encampment. 

Lord Wm. Bcntinck arrived at the camp 
on the 29tb, and was visited by the maha- 
raja and ranee-regent, which he returned 
next day. The spectacle is described as 
magnificent. The road leads through tlie 
ravines to the river, and is but just broad 
enough for a narrow-wheeled carriage to 
pass along. The heights of these ravines 
were covered with a part of their infantry 
armed with matchlocks, swords, &c. &c. 
for a distance of nearly two miles, when 
going down a steep descent and turning 
a corner the view opened suddenly upon 
the beautiful clear blue Chumbul, and a 
street, formed by 12,000 or 15,000 troops 
drawn out to receive the Governor Gene- 
ral, composed of a double row of infantry 
with cavalry in their rear.” 

On the following morning the Mahnttas 
marched for Gwalior, and on the day after 
that (15th December) the Governor Gene- 
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ral followed. The ravines on the Gwalior 
aide of the Chumbul are more difficult than 
those on the Agra side. 

On the 3d, the day after his arrival, the 
Byza Baee visited Lady Wm. Bentinck. 
It was not the custom for native ladies to 
pay visits, but as the regent had set her 
heart bn receiving a visit from Lady Wil- 
liam, and etiquette would not admit it 
without a previous visit from the regent to 
Lady William, native customs were broken 
through, and the ranee, attended by her 
daughter the Ciiuitina Ikiec (who is mar. 
ried to Appah Saih) and several other la- 
dies of tier household came accordingly. 

“ Our ladies,*’ says the account we 
cite, “ frankly confess that the charms of 
the Chumna Baee totally eclipse tllkirs. 
They represent her as very beautiful ; a 
fair complexion with a brilliant black 
eye and raven locks, and hands and feet, 
the form and delicacy of which any lady in 
England might envy.*' The ranee came 
in a palankeen with six women in atten- 
dance on foot. The covering of the pa- 
lankeen was crimson velvet, richly em- 
broidered with gold : the Cliumna Baee 
and other ladies w'ere on elephants splen- 
didly caparisoned. 

On the following morning, the mahara. 
jah visited Lord William. lie came in 
great state on an immense elepliant cover- 
ed with gold and silver ornaments about 
the bead, with aj/wol of crimson velvet; 
the velvet was scarcely visible under the 
embroidery. Hindoo Kuo, the ranee’s 
brother, Appah S:iib, and the other natives 
of rank or power in the state, attended, 
mounted on elephants caparisoned, and 
themselves dressed so as to exhibit more 
wealth than taste on their part. The maha- 
rajah requested, and iiuicli to the astonish- 
ment of Hindoo Rao and Appah Saih ol)- 
tained, a private audience. Tliis lasted such 
a length of time (very nearly lliree hours) 
th:it it was thought not at all improbable 
that the hoy had taken one of his sulky fits, 
which, report says, are hy no means rare, 
and declared his Intention not to move till 
the Governor General placed him on the 
throne. It is said that he displayed a con. 
siderahle share of talent. In the afternoon 
Lady William, attended by all the ladies 
of the camp, returned the regent’s visit, 
where they beheld a scene of almost fairy 
splendour, the whole zenana being bril- 
liantly illuminated. The manners of the 
Chumna Baee were, on tins occasion, as 
much admired as her beauty on the pre- 
vious day. Sh«i performed the Ironours 
for her mother with great dignity and affa- 
bility, and with the greatest good -nature 
took much trouble to show all the presents 
to the best advantage, and to explain the 
use of every article of curiosity. 

On the following morning. Lord Wil- 
liam returned the visit of the maharajah. 

There was a great show of troops, but 


nothing equal to that at Dliolpore. Their 
body guard is really a very fine set of men, 
well dressed and equipped for native troops: 
red jackets with jacks and leathers, and a 
helmet copied from our horse artillery. 
They arc mounted on very smart active 
horses, and have two light Held -pieces (3- 
pounders) galloper guns. Tliese are drawn 
by six horses, mounted and equipped in 
every respect like our horse artillery.” 

The presents were splendid. Before 
they were presented, the Governor Gene- 
ral had a private audience with the Beyza 
Baee, through a purdah. 

On the 7th. there was a review of the 
British camp, which on the 8th, was re- 
moved to near the residence of the Bhala 
Baee. A review of about 1^,000 Mah- 
ratta troops took place on that day ; after 
which, the Bhala Baee had prepare<l a 
most sumptuous banquet for the Governor 
General and his suite, but unfortunately 
forgot that her guests were not natives of 
her own country. In consequence of this 
oversight, there were no knives, forks, 
plates, glasses, or in fact any thing requir- 
ed to enable the visitors to eat a lamb 
roasted whole, which was the most conspi. 
cuoiis dish. Champagne and wines of all 
sorts were then brought in ; the w'ant of 
glasses was a trifle; wine could be drunk 
without a glass ; but such a thing as a cork- 
screw could not be found among the pro- 
perty of the Bhala Baee, which, as well as 
her wealth, is said to he immense. When 
this fact was proved beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, swords w'ere drawn and put to 
the ignoble use of knocking off the necks 
of bottles, and butter-pots were cleaned 
and made to answer tiie purpose of tum- 
blers. Tills was the finale to this long- 
talkcd-of visit to Gwalior. The l.^ih 
started on the morning of the 10th, through 
mud and ruin, in order to reach Agra in 
time to receive the Comniaiider-in-chief. 
On the morning of the Pith, the Governor 
General proceeded towards Saiigor, and 
Ludy William towards Ciilpee. His 
Lordsliip was accompanied hya niimhcr of 
the Gwalior nobles as far as Antree. 

The award of the Governor General has 
not transpired, but it is reported to be in 
favour of the ranee-regent. 

rUBLIC SPIRIT AMONGST NATIVES. 

A correspondent in the Ilurkaru men- 
tions the following instance of public spirit 
in a Hindu “ I have just been travel- 
ling on a road between forty and fifty miles 
in length, which brings a large portion of 
the produce of two fertile districts,. Jessore 
and Kissonnuggur, to the banks of the 
Hooghly at all seasons of the year ; to say 
nothing of the convenience it aflbrds for 
travelling. It is kept in good order, 
throughout the year, by people employed 
for tlie purpose ; there are pucka bridges 
for draining off Che waters, ns on the Com- 
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l^jr's roads, and moreover trees planted 
along the sides ; which, however, are but 
of poor growth, owing to the constant ill- 
usage of passengers and others. This 
truly princely work has been now finished 
about eight or nine years, and was com- 
pleted throughout, even to the purchose of 
the land which it occupies, by an obscure 
and aged native, whose name is said to be 
Kally Podar, residing at Bogcha in the 
district of Jessore. Native gratitude has 
so far honoured this worthy individual as 
to give his road the name of BSneear^rusta^ 
literally * the Baniya's road.’ ” 

NATIVE SMFLOTMENT. 

We understand that a proposal had some 
time ago emanated from the Sutlder Board, 
that as natives arc admitted in the judicial 
department of the service in the rank of 
Aumeens, Sudder Aumeens, &c., so they 
may also be admitted into the revenue 
branch, as deputy collectors, &c. on sala- 
ries similar to those allowed to the former; 
to which will be added the usual commis- 
sion on abkarce and the sale of stamps. 
These fiscal officers will be required to 
give securities to the extent of the revenue 
of the district over which they may be 
placed. This, if any thing, will secure 
honest and efficient men for the service, 
whilst other qualifications will also be 
deemed necessary for gaining admission 
Into these respectable and onerous situa. 
tioDS. This proposal has been received by 
the Governor General with much satisfac- 
tion, and his Lordship has sent it to Uie 
Vice President in Council for such im- 
provements as may appear to them neces- 
sary B^orwicr. 

Government is, it seems, determined on 
carrying the native employment system into 
the revenue as well as judicial offices, a 
measure which we solemnly believe to lie 
one of greater injustice to tlie native popu- 
lation (as society is at present constituted 
among them) than if a decree were to be 
promulgated prohibiting their employment 
for the nex't thirty years in any situation of 
trust. It is doubly unjust — unjust mortUly 
tow'ards the persons appointed to office, and 
unjust positively towards the men who are to 
suffer under their authority; it forces 
temptation upon the former class liefore 
they have been allowed to acquire the jmn^ 
ciple necessary to enable them to resist it ; 
and it makes over the unfortunate ryots to 
a more merciless system of fleecing then 
the^ even now have to endure from the 
native subordinates of the collector's office ; 
it thrusts responsibility upon exactly the 
same description of men as are now so 
frequently detected in malpractices, and 
(we suppose) trusts to a special interposi- 
tion of Providence to enable them to come 
through the ordeal unblemished in reputa- 
tion and untainted by bribea. 


Will it be believed that some of the 
moonsifllb of this very district, the incorrup- 
tible by order of Government, the honest 
ex officio^ have been detected in something 
very like paying for their new places to the 
aerishtadar of the judge’s court ; that is, 
paying a consideration for being recom- 
mended to the office? Will tboee who 
can conjugate the verb « to bribe ” in its 
active voice, for their individual interest, be 
dead to the advantage which the said inte- 
rest might derive from a proper compre- 
hension of the passive 9 Will it be lieliev- 
ed that there are heavy cases of bribery 
now on examination against some of the 
principal officers of three of the five courts 
in this district alone 9 And who, we ask 
af^ain, will fill the new revenue appoint, 
ments, but just such men as are daily de- 
tected in dishonesty in the old ones? We 
will not here launch forth into an inquiry 
on the many evils consequent on these pre- 
mature measures, or expatiate on the ab- 
surdity of paying, two sets of oflicers and 
emjUoying only one; we will now merely 
submit to our readers an essay on that un- 
happy spirit of mistaken philanthropy which 
seems to have animated the ruling powers 
with a species of the most dangerous Hindoo 
philisnif supported as it is by pseudo- Ben- 
thamite argumenta, where good intentions 
supply the place of sound reasoning, spe- 
cious views stand for plain truth, and theory 
supplants practice.— il/e'cm/ Obs.Dec, 13. 

BURMESE WAR’ CONTRIBUTION. 

We learn that the Burmese debt to the 
Company’s government, amounting to a 
crore of rupees, is at length discharged, 
and the distress and misery which the pay- 
ment of this money has occasioned to the 
Burmese people, the buyers of our manu- 
factured goods, is said to be extreme. To 
make up the amount, they have been 
squeezed and fleeced in every possible way. 
It was the object of the treaty of Yanda- 
boo to humble the Burmese government; 
the effect has been to impoverish the Bur. 
mese people and to prevent them from 
being profitable customers to British tra. 
ders. We have heard, on good authority, 
of an English merchant at Rangoon who, 
as his mercantile prospects were entirely 
at the mercy of the local government, was 
compelled to make one of the provincial 
satraps a loan of a sum of money, and 
now not only is interest refused, but it is 
difficult even to obtain the repayment of a 
portion of the principal. ^ The British re. 
sident has taken up the matter, and will 
doubtless see justice done by properly re- 
presenting the affair to the king at Ava; 
but from the accounts that have reached 
us, it appears certain that the presence of 
a British consul at Rangoon to protect 
British merchants and British vessels from 
imposition would have a salutary effect. 
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According to our inforiDatioii, Instead of 
a duty of ten per cent, on goods imported 
into Rangoon, a duty of fourteen per 
cent, is now exacted ; and instead of port 
cliarges being similar to those at Madras 
or Calcutta, a charge of 1,100 rupees Is 
levied on ships, and 600 to 900 rupees on 
brigs.* /nd. Gax. Dec. 6. 

PERSIAN SERVICE. 

Major Pasmore, deputy adj. general, 
assisteil by some engineer and artillery offi- 
cers, has been appointed to an important 
command in the Persian service. 

LOCUSTS. 

Locusts are visiting all parts of Tndi:i— 
the natives predict famine. Three flights 
have been seen at Mynpoorie on the 16th 
and 22d September, and a dense cloud on 
the lOtli October. On the 26th October, 
at HawauUbaiig, near Almora (on the 
hills), the atmosphere was nearly darkened 
with them ; and three flights passed Fut- 
tehghiir, on the 14th July and 12tli and 
29th October. Tlie one on the 12tli Oc- 
tober was a dreadful swarm, mostly red, 
with some green and yellow; they re-- 
inained in the vicinity for tw'o or three 
days, and did great damage. 

PETITION OF THK MISSIONARIES. 

The missionaries at Calcutta have dis- 
patched a petition to the British Farlia- 
merit, praying that an annual grant of a 
hic of rupees may lie made from the In- 
rlian revenue to a Board of Missionaries, 
fur the proiiiolion of religious, literary, 
and scientific education amongst the na. 
fives. This proposal has been supported 
in the John Bull, ridiculed in the Hur^ 
karu, and censured (in a temperate man- 
ner) in the India Gazette, which says: 
“ We cannot avoid remarking in limine on 
the way in which this petition lias been 
got up, and in which it has at last reached 
the Indian public. It has been prepared 
by the missionaries without any public in- 
timation of their intentions, and without 
previously subjecting their scheme to the 
ordeal of public discussion in any form 
whatever ; and it has at last been given to 
the world by the mistaken zeal of a recent 
convert not yet thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries of missionary management. 
But for this blunder, the good people of 
India, who would have ultimately to pay 
the said lakh of rupees, would have first 
known from the London papers this design 
upon their purses, the contents of which 
it is proposed to employ without their own 
consent for the religious education of tlieir 
children hy missionaries. We cannot 
consider this proceeding honest or inge- 
nuous. However friendly to the religious, 
as well as to the moral and intellectual. 


improvement of the natives, we would 
contend that the missionaries have asked 
what is plainly inconsistent with justice to 
the natives, with good faith on the part of 
government, and, in regard to many of 
them, with their own avowed principles. 
They ask that a portion of the revenue of 
the country shall be devoted, under their 
management, not only to the moral and 
intellectual, the literary and scientific, edu- 
cation of the natives, but also to promote 
religiom knowledge, to communicate relu 
gious instruction, and to provide for their 
spiritual welfare. What is this but to ask 
the British parliament and the Indian go- 
vernment to become active parties to those 
schemes of proselytism in which the mis- 
sionaries arc professionally engaged, and 
to employ the money wrung from the peo- 
ple to teach tlieir children a religion which 
they dislike? The petitioners, indeed, 
assert that there are * large hodies* of Hin- 
dems and Mussulmans who arc * not merely 
willing to receive, but desirous of receiv- 
ing* the above-named kinds of instruction, 
including instruction in the Christian re- 
ligion ; that it is the earnest cry of * a 
large and daily increasing number of both 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, that they may 
be allowed the privilege of partaking of 
the blessings of such an education as has 
been described ;* that, in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood alone, there are not less 
than from 2,000 to .‘^yOOO youths of the 
above classes, who cheerfully receive this 
kind of instruction, and that the present 
grant is required solely for that class that 
desire religion to be combined with other 
branches. But the fact is different from 
what the missionaries would represent. 
There arc no large classes who desire reli- 
gious instruction from them. There is 
no * earnest cry of a large and increasing 
number of Hindoos anti Mussulmans to 
be allowed the privilege of partaking of 
the blessings* of a Christian education. 
The 2,000 or .*3,000 youths of the above 
classes, who receive this kind of instruc- 
tion in Calcutta, receive it because they 
cannot help themselves, and because they 
would rather have literary and scientific 
instruction with religion than have neither. 
The missionaries give the one as a bait to 
induce them to swallow the other, and 
when the bait is taken, they say. * see how 
desirous the Hindoos and Mussulmans are 
to receive Christian instruction ! * It is 
very difficult to suppose that the peti. 
tioners believe what they assert ; but if they 
are blind, it does not follow that others 
must shut their eyes upon the real facts.*’ 
The Sttmachar Durpun (a Bengalee and 
English paper conducted hy the mission- 
aries at ^rampore) states that, ** the oldest 
missionaYies in India, and with whom is 
connected one of the largest missions in 
the countiy. know nothing of the petition, 
and entirely disapprove of it." that it is 
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** not the petition of the protestant mia* 
aionaries in Bengal,*’ and that whoever its 
nutliors and partisans be, they have prayed 
parliament ** for a very unwise and impro. 
per thing.*' 

A letter iVi the Philanthrojnsl vindicates 
the petitioners, by observing that they do 
not request the assistance for the propaga- 
tion of religio7u except so far as it may be 
promoted by edttcalion ; that a lac of ru- 
pees is a small proportion of the sum paid 
to the revenue by tlie Christian commu- 
nity of India ; that the system is not ct- 
dusive; that no compulsion is proposed, 
no jrremium on conversion oiTcred, and 
that a large body of native Christians may 
be expected to look up to the missionaries 
for education. 

NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS. 

The subject of the levying of tolls for 
crossing the river Indus, has been arranged 
between the Company’s government. Moo- 
rad Uli Khan, the sovereign of Sind, and 
Roostum Uli Khan, sovereign of Guhee. 
poor, the abatement or modification of 
which has been entirely left to the Gover- 
nor General. The subject is well ma- 
naged, and no doubt it will promote com- 
merce. Mr. Wade, the resident of Loo- 
deeaneh, has proceeded to Lahore, for the 
purpose of constructing lioats to trade on 
the Sutledge river.— ^kbar, Nov, 14, 

CHUHAFOONJEE. 

Tecrut Singh is in arms, and an action 
has taken place on the Noongkhlao side 
between a party of the enemy, and a de- 
tachment of Maims under the command 
of Munbhoot, who has taken up the cud- 
gels against his former master. This goes 
further to prove that his surrendering him- 
self to the English is entirely to be attri- 
buted to a quarrel belw'een him and Tec- 
rut Singh. Nothing now will save go- 
vernment from the unnecessary expense of 
a large sum of money. Mookiiiid Singh 
is now at fhe Sanatariiim, living quietly 
on a pension of Rs. 50 per month ; the 
fruit of which is perfect tranquillity oil 
this side of the hills, and safety to passon. 
gers up and down the country. There is 
a total want of insight into the genius of 
the people and the peculiar nature of their 
institutions, which will create no few fresh 
blunders in any attempts to manage them 
with any permanent advantage. The late 
negotiations have totally failed, to the 
extreme credit of the wisdom of the diplo- 
inatistR, of every degree, engaged in car- 
rying it on. What could he done with 
one word,” and can be done with incon- 
ceivable facility by one individual, lias 
pit>ved abortive in the bands of the people 
bearing high official designations, and will 
cause considerable waste of public money. 
— Corrcjy), IfidianReg, 


[.fuNE, 

MrraoRs. 

The India Gazette contains extracts 
from two letters, one from Bulramporc, 
in the Jungle Mehauls, the other from 
Agra, communicating accounts of a very 
remarkable atmospherical phenomenon. 

“ Camp Svlrnmporef 13th Nov. — Dur- 
ing our march this morning, the sky pre- 
sented a most brilliant spectacle. Innu- 
merable meteors were flying in every di- 
rection, and some of them the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw. They appeared to burst 
finer than the finest sky-rockets, leaving a 
long line of various-coloiired light in the 
heavens behind them, which remained se- 
veral minutes, and vanished gradually. I 
never saw any thing like it before, and I 
should think it not a common thing in 
India ; for I have travelled frequently at 
different hours of the night, and never bc'- 
fore witnessed a similar phenoriicnon.** 

^gra, 18//i AW. — Some nights ago, 
there w'as a most extraordinary appearance 
in the heavens. The sky was all one 
blaze, owing to the number of falling 
stars.** 

Tlic same phenomenon was seen, at the 
same time, at the three presidencies. 

AFFAIRS OF OUDE. 

A Lucknow correspondent of the Hnr- 
karu states, that the King of Oude *'has 
been advised to utterly defy the British 
government, which has so long borne the 
obloquy of the deanlating profligacy of 
his administration. IVIirza Nuthoo, the 
ex-amil of Bhyswarah, formerly confined 
for heavy default, has been invested with 
the office of minister, in defiance of the 
advice and remonstrance of the Governor 
General, convoyed through the resident,, 
who, in consequence, has proceeded to his 
lordship’s head-quarters, to consult as to 
future procedure. Matters, therefore, arc 
approaching a crisis, and all classes, except 
the few interested, confidently ex])ect and 
hope, that the decision of his lordsliip will' 
introduce a radical reform and change of 
system. Tlie British government has no 
alternative but to assume the reins of ad- 
ministration. Speedy and efficient inter- 
ference is indispensable to arrest the deso- 
lating progress of corrupt administration 
and female influence. It is well under- 
stood, that all the late changes and the oh. 
stinacy of the king, have been instigated 
by the old woman, his step-mother.*' 


INLAND CUSTOMS. 

The subject of the inland customs is 
still, we believe, under the consideration 
of the government. The modification, 
however, of the present system, with the 
view to an effectual relief of the internal 
commerce of the country, seems nearly 
hopeless. We trust, therefore, that a re- 
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f arcl for tiio interest and happiness of 
iidia, will induce the local government 
ti> reconiinend the entire and immediate 
idiolitioii of these vexatious duties to the 
lK)me autiiorities. Replete indeed as the 
annals of history arc with financial mis- 
niaiiHgemeiit, we are aware of no species 
of tax more vitally injurious to the pro- 
duction and distrihtuion of national wealth 
than that which our rulers seem to have 
adopted in this instance, from the vicious 
system of taxation of their predecessors 
in the government. Even the inland trade 
of France, in the last century, could scarce- 
ly have been more oppressed by tiie various 
transit and town duties, afterwards abo- 
lished hy the National Convention, than 
that of India is at the present moment by 
hers, and this too in such an age of iin. 
provement in every branch of political 
science. 

With respect to the town duties, we have 
not so much to urge, and were the rate, 
w'lth some modifications in the mode of 
levying, reduced and applied to purposes 
of local improvement, the inhabitants of 
the towns themselves, who are generally 
the more opulent classes, could scarcely 
object to them. Collected, however, as 
they now are, in aid of the public treasury, 
with some inconvenience in the way of 
payment, and affecting as they do goods 
warehoused within the limits of the two- 
coss cliowkies, the evils ns well as the 
character of inland customs in some mea- 
sure attach to them. We could wish there- 
fore to see them abolished. — Mt^ussil Ach~ 
bar. 


LETTER FROM THE KINO OF AVA. 

The following is a translation of the let- 
ter from the King of Ava to the Gover- 
nor General, presented to his lordship by 
the Burmese ambassadors at Agra 

“ The king who rules over Tbunapa- 
ranta, Tampadepa, and other great eastern 
kingdoms, and over many umbrella- wear- 
ing rulers, king of the rising sun, lord of 
the celestial elephants, and proprietor of 
many white elephants, lord of mortal ex- 
istence and great chief of riglUcousaess, 
informs the English ruler who governs 
India, and other great western kingdoms ; 
That, inheriting from his great grand-fa- 
th^, and grand -father, the sovereignty of 
the countries of Tliunaparanta, Tampa, 
depa, and other great eastern kingdoms, 
and exercising authority over many uin. 
brella-wcaring rulers, after having been 
conisccrated, he delights in governing 
[them] and strictly and rigidly observes 
the laws and duties of kings. The inha- 
bitants of the country and all living creo. 
tures are watched and protected according 
to law, and after reverencing and exalting 
tlie three religious duties, God, liis pre- 
cepts, and ministers, God's very excellent 


religious instructions arc made to extend, 
and to illuminate. 

** For the purpose of cementing friend- 
ship, Major Burney arrived at the golden 
city of Ava, with a royal letter and pre- 
sent from the English chief, who rules 
over the western kingdom. In the royal 
letter, it is stated, that great and sincere 
friendship shall he perpetuated; accord- 
Major Burney was deputed. 
Tween Then Woon, a man of sense and 
prudence, after having been vested with 
the powers of a potentiary, has been or- 
dered to proceed with a royal letter and 
presents. Mengee Maha Sutlioo has been 
ordered, after representing to the English 
chief all the oHicial matters of which he is 
in possession, he must petition, and hear 
the replies of the English ruler. The two 
great countries being sincerely and well- 
disposefl, [the English ruler] should keep 
in the heart [that is, bear in mind] the 
cause of preserving sincere and long 
friendship. This is what is to be in- 
formed.** 


TRIBUTE TO MR. II. H. WILSON FROM THE 
PUPILS OP TIIE HINDU COLLEGE. 

On the 1st January, the pupils of the 
Hindu college assembled in the large hall 
of the institution, in order to evince their 
respect and gratitude to Mr. II. H. Wil- 
son, whose unremitting exertions,** 
one of the pupils observed, “ have raised 
the institution to its present prosperous 
slate, aiul improved the character of native 
education in every possible way — who, 
though one of the first literary luminaries 
of India, has not thought it beneath his 
dignity to devote a portion of his time to 
the preparation of the most elementary 
books for the use of Indian youths, and 
to the very correction of the press for their 
benefit, their sole benefit ; and who is one 
of those individuals to whom the Hin- 
dus are indebted for all those benefits 
which they are now enjoying, even for the 
present liberality of government towards 
them,** — by presenting him, on his depar- 
ture for Europe, with some plate. Mr. 
Wilson entered the hall accompanied by 
Mr. Jas. Prinsep, Mr. David Hare, Dr. 
Strong, Mr. D. Ross, and other gentle- 
men, and was conducted to a seat at 
tlie head of the table by the assembled 
students, about .^UO in number. The 
head pundits successively appeared before 
the vice-president, and read to him addres- 
ses from the various classes; afterwards 
the medical class approached the table, and 
presented Dr. Wilson with a massive piece 
of silver plate, bearing an inscription in 
Nagree character. 

ARerwArds, a deputation from the na- 
tive officers employed at the mint, pre- 
sented a large silver salver, bearing an in- 
scription. 
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A tmall silver baton, containing an ad- 
dress from the native officers of the su- 
preme court, sudder dewannee, was 
also presented. 

Baboo llussicloll Mullic, in presenting 
to Mr. Wilson a superb silver vase, spoke 
nearly as follows : “ I am deputed by the 
members of the English class to present 
this address and vase ; but before I do so, 
permit me to give expression to my feel- 
ings. Since the period you became con- 
nected with the Hindu college, you have 
been its most zealous promoter, and have 
not failed to do all tliat lay in your power 
to advance its interests. We are indebted 
to you for the establishment of classes for 
the study of political economy, mathema- 
tics, and natural philosophy, and to you 
must the present state of the institution, 
vrhich is rapidly extending its benefits in 
the improvement of our countrymen, be 
attributed. Under such circumstances, 
and with the prospect of your departure 
before us, we cannot suffer you to leave 
this country without giving vent to our 
feelings, especially when w’e consider the 
change which has been produced by this 
institution in Hindu society, of which 
change your exertions have been the prin- 
cipal cause. While we sincerely regret 
your departure from our country, we are 
cheered with the knowledge that distin- 
guished honour awaits you in your own, 
and that the time and talent you have de- 
voted to the restoration of Sanscrit litera- 
ture in Hindoostan, has procured you the 
highest honours one of the most ancient 
universities in Europe could confer.** Tlic 
speaker concluded by uttering a prayer for 
Mr. Wilson’s future welfare, and after- 
wards presented the vase bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

To 

Horacb Haymak Wilson, Esq. 

Visiter of the Anglo-Indian College, 

And Vice President of its Managing 
Committee, 

This Vase 

Is resp^fiilly presented by the Students 
Of the Institution, 

As a mark of their Esteem for his 
Indefatigable Zeal in the 
Cause of Native Improvement, and 
Of their Gratitude for the 
Interest and Zeal which he haa ever displayed 
In their Intellectual 

Advancement and in the general welfare 
Of the College. 

Calcutta, Jan. 1833. 

Mr. Wilson replied to this speech, and 
to the address which was presented at the 
same time, in very feeling terms, exhort- 
ing the pupils U) continue in the path they 
had so creditably pursued. He adverted 
to tlie principles of the institution, parti, 
cularly to tliat of excluding all religious 
instruction, which effectually prevenbi 


the prejudices, jealousies, and contrarie- 
ties which might arise in the course of 
years to check the prosperity of the insti- 
tutioD. He said great opposition had 
been made to it, and fears had been enter, 
tained that such a scheme must subvert all 
religious principle in the boys; but he 
appealed to them all present, to the cha- 
racters they bore with their teachers and 
with their parents and friends, whether 
tiiey had not acquired an expansion of 
goodly feeling, an ennoblement of mind, 
and a real fixture of moral principle and 
virtue, by tlieir education in that college : 
and the shouting assent of all seemed to 
prove enthusiastically the truth of his esti- 
mation, as well as tlie entire sway which 
his paternal care had established in (heir 
hearts. 


THE IiISTURBED DISTRICTS. 

The campaign against the Chooars re- 
commenced towards the end of November, 
with a pretty large force, the 24th, S4th, 
and 50th N.I., with some guns, a regi- 
ment of irregular horse, and the llain- 
ghur and other it regular troops, ow'ing to 
the unsettled state of the country from 
Cuttack to Hazareebaugh. Two compa- 
nies of the 50th, with the conunissioiier, 
under Lieuts. Trinpiiner and Macdonald, 
and the levy (nearly 700 men), under 
Ensign Alexander, had been engaged in 
searching out and destroying the strong 
holds and villages of the ringleaders of the 
insurrection, and met with considerable 
success. The villages of the redoubtable 
Gungah Narain himself, and one of his 
principal adherents, have, amongst many 
others, been reduced to ashes. The insur- 
gents are represented to be tenacious of 
tlicir lives, and too well aware of the best 
means of preserving them by keeping 
close in the creeks and corners of the hills 
and jungle, to expose themselves to much 
risk, and consequently the loss of life has 
been comparatively nothing. The only 
molestation the troops suffered hat been by 
the rebels annoying the rear and baggage, 
communications, Ac.; but even this has 
been clumsily performed, and with liule 
injury to the force sent against them. 

On tlie 20th December, Captain Bird, 
with the main body of the right column of 
tlie Jungle Mehals, attacked a strong 
stockade of the insurgents, called Cook- 
noocoon. He sent a company, under 
Capt. Griffin, to divert them in part, and 
after getting over tlie hill with great diffi- 
culty, surprised them in the rear, took 
and destroyed the stockade with consider, 
able loss (as supposed) of the rebels, and 
eight sepoys and Lieut. Spry wounded of 
his party, tlie latter severely. They drove 
off the cattle to camp ; the rear, as usual, 
barrassed by the arrows of the Chooars 
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from the thick jungles. Gungah Narain 
was seen at a great distance escaping over 
the hills on a poney, but from the nature 
of the country it was not found possible 
to pursue him. 

A letter from Amjorc Cnear Singboom), 
*2^ January, st!ttes that the centre column 
reached that encampment on the 28th 
Dec. ; that dours are of daily recurrence, 
and all possible mischief is inflicted upon 
the insurgents, wlio nevertheless escape, 
and conceal themselves in holes and ca- 
verns, and upon the return of the parties 
to camp, they creep out to take a sly shot 
at the rear of the column. On the 29th, 
two large parties acted simultaneously in 
attacking two of their strong places, 
Louta Concha and Koira Coocha ; but as 
usual they had to act against an invisible 
enemy. The greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered was climbing the hills, which are nut 
easily ascended, and the approaches only 
through paths admitting one or two per- 
sons abreast. The fastnesses were des- 
troyed, and the pnrticsi, returned without 
loss. On the Ist. January, two parties 
again sallied forth, traversing paths and 
mountains never trod before, save by 
Chooars and tigers, and after accoinplisli- 
ing the same work of devastation, returned 
without the knowledge of having touched 
even one rebel, with two sepoys severely 
and slightly wounded on our side. A night- 
party was more successful, and well iiigli 
laid hands upon Gungah Narain ; they 
were conducted to liis sleeping place by a 
woman taken prisoner in the morning, 
and succeeded iti killing three on the spot, 
bringing in one, and wounding several, as 
supposed; but tlic dense jungle favoured 
their escape, and it is not certain whether 
the hero was amongst them. The right 
column also made dours, and the adjutant 
of the 24tli w'as wounded, it is feared, 
mortally, the arrow having gone through 
his eye and entered his brain. 

RUKJEKT SING. 

From the akhars it, appears that the 
king of the Punjab, who was at Amritsur, 
is contemplating a visit to Pesliawiir, in 
order to “ thoroughly scrutinize the admi- 
nistration of the province.** lie has di- 
rected fortresses to be built and garrisoned 
in Pesliawur and the Afghan territories. 
A message from Moliatned KImn, the 
governor of Pesliawur, despatched on the 
arrival of the royal troops on the Ravec, 
promised to pay the delayed tribute, and 
begged that the troops might not invade 
bis territory, as the whole country would 
be desolated.** It appears that all the in. 
liabiunts desert the country as Ruiijeet*s 
tioops advance. 

MOFUS8IL NEWS. 

Detti.— The licir-apparent has been for 

Asiut.Jour» N.S. yoL.ll.No.42. 


some time ill. A complaint was made to 
the resident that English gentlemen visit 
the Jamma Mnsjid without leaving their 
shoes and umbrellas at the vestibule. Mr. 
Woltf arrived here, and was presented by 
Mr. Fraser to his Majesty, who bestow'cd 
upon him a klielaiit. Mr. Wolff was 
anxious to enter into religious and literary 
discussions with the literati. Accordingly, 
he was gratified with a long religions <iis- 
cussiori with two moitlavis, Moli.-uned 
Ishak and Karim Ullali ; “ but,** adds llie 
ukbar, “ the padre sahib w'as bcnteii in 
the dispute by the inoul.ivis.” 

It is announced that a marriage is now 
on the tapis between Mubaruk ul Nissa 
Begum (a lady wlio designated herself, we 
believe, the relict of Sir D.ivi<l Ocliter- 
lony) and a native at Delhi. 

Meerut. petition was presented to 
the Governor General, by a inoonsifrof the 
court, stilting that llanilol, siiurristadar 
of the Dewannee Court, was in the habit 
of taking bribes. Ills Lordship made 
over the petition to the commissioner for 
the purpose of having it in(|nircd into. 
The commissioner accordingly summoned 
the w'hole of the moonsiffs, and put them 
on oath regarding the writer of the urzcc. 
Evuk Ally, a moonsiff, who hod been dis- 
cbargLMl, then came forward an 1 deposed, 
that he had given a promissory note to the 
siiurristadar, through Gobind Saliu mulia- 
jun, agreeing to pay liim the .sum of 
9(K) rupees if he would get him into em- 
ployment. 7'hc commissioner immediately 
issued an order to the nnzir to search Goo- 
labram and Hiinseedhur's house, in which 
Gobind Sahu resided. At night, all the 
papers found in the above niuliajun*s house, 
along with tliat of several other buneas 
of the neighbouring dhookaiis, were placed 
upon a cart, and taken to the house of the 
commissioner. 

This process has occasioned considerable 
ferment in the bazar, the sahakars consi- 
dering that their business 1ms been se- 
riously injured, and that their characters 
have been degraded. The siiurristadar has 
in the mean time !>cen suspended. 

A complaint was given in by Umeer 
Alice, tlianadar, against Moonslice Dha- 
kuii Lai I, the shurristadar, Nazir Suban 
Alice, and Jowulanath Izliar Nuvees, of 
the Foujdarcc Court, for having taken 
from him and several other tlianadars large 
sums of money. A number of tlianadars 
were called in, and put upon oath as to 
whether they had ever paid the uixilah any 
sums as bribes, when the greater number 
stated they had not. Fiittee Bukhsli, how- 
ever, deposed, that he had given to Dliakun 
Lall, shurristadar, 200 rupees; Jowala- 
nath Izhar Nuvees, 50 rupees; and 800 
rupees to Suban Alice, nazir. The fore- 
mentloncd umlah were accordingly sus- 
pended from their situations until their 
case should be examined into by the court. 

(I) 
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Saugor,^Moomhee Nuzzar Allee has 
been sent by Capt. H. Sleeman, assistant 
to the political agent, Snugor, with a party 
of spies and burkundascs, for the purpose 
of seizing. Thiigs. A good many Iiave 
been apprehended, and liunded over to the 
resident for trial. Arrangements are also 
on foot for the apprehension of a number 
more. 

SUTTEES. 

The Bengal government is exerting it- 
self to induce the native allied states to 
put down suttees. I'he Afrerui Observer 
mentions a report from Capt. Kennedy, 
stating that two rases of suttee liatl oc- 
curred on the and f>Ist of INIay lust, 

not many miles from Subathoo, in tlie hill 
territorie.s of the raj of Patinlah : the 
parties were in both cases of the Kliuttree 
caste; in one the wife, in the otiier the 
mistress, of the deceased, burned herself 
to death on the funeral pile. In the latter 
instance, the head police-ollicer of the vil. 
lage of Barh, nt which the murder took 
place, accompanied by the two head-men 
of the village, was present among the con- 
course of spectators, and not only did not 
interfere to prevent tlie crime, hut neg- 
lected to .send even a report of wJiat had 
happened to the vakeel or agent of the 
Patialah rajah in attendance on Captain 
Kennedy. That gentleman heard of the 
occurrence from other quarters, and im- 
mediately directed the vakecd to send the 
police-officer and the two head-men of 
Barh under restraint to the rajah at Patia- 
Jah, reporting the matter at the same time 
to govern me lit. Intimation w.'is in conse- 
quence given to the Patialah rajah, through 
the political agent at Ombahdi, of tlieccn- 
cerii felt by the British government at 
learning that these cruelties were counte- 
nanced within his territories; a confident 
expectation w'as at tlie same expressed, tliat 
the rajah would lose no time in putting 
down the practice of suttee effectuality in 
his country, and would not allow the per- 
sons sent to him from Barh to be released, 
before awaVding to them some penalty suit- 
able to the fault of which they had been 
guiity. 'Jlie rajah, in answer, expressed 
himself ready to punish the oflendcrs in 
any way approved of by the British go- 
vernment, and they were in consequence 
fined. 


LEGACY TO MR. SUTHERLAND. 

Rajah Hur Hurrynauth, the rich native 
banker, wJio died lately (in addition to 
making the linn of Alexaiider and Co. exe. 
tutors folds immense estate and property, 
supposed to be worth near two crores of 
rupees), has left by his will to J. C. C. 
Sutherland, £sq., a member of that firm, 
a legacy of two lacks of rupees.— 

Palmer, 


- CAFTAIH SURNES TltAVELS. 

Some letters from Capt. Burnes, dated 
from Balkh, have lieen published at Cal. 
cutta. They give some interesting details 
respecting the country. He gives tlie fol- 
lowing account of his visit to Moorad beg, 
the chief of Kboondooy, to whom he was 
presented as an .Armenian watch-maker 
Iroin Lucknow ; — “ The chief sat on a 
tiger skin, as an emblem, 1 suppose, of 
ferocity, and was dressed in huge bouts, 
with his legs stretched out sans ceremo^iie. 
1 put my right hand on iny heart, and 
sending forth a loud * salaam ateekoorn* 
closed with IVIoiirad Beg, and kissed his 
fists, lie gave a growl of approbation, 
and rolling on lmic side, said ‘ Aye, he 
knows how to salaam.* I then took my 
stand at the doorway, with the lower do- 
mestics, and heanl the ciistoiii-liouse offi- 
cer explain our circumstances, our poverty, 
and our Anneniun cliaracler. ‘ If they 
are not Europeans,* said tl)c chief, ‘ let 
them depart;* and a second assurance 
brought an order for our safe conduct to 
the frontier. I btbssed the secretary when 
T saw him seal and write ihc firman, and 
set out forthwith on my journey back. I 
travelled seventy miles on the same horse 
without a halt, ami arrived half dead with 
fatigue ; but I did nut rest long, and set 
out on the following morning for this place 
(Balkh), which is forty miles further, :Jn 
the territories of the King of Bochareh, 
and beyond the limits of Mourad Beg ami 
all such tyrants. We cross the Oxus in 
four days henc<'^, and shall be in Bochareh 
by the Jst c.f July. J am led to expect 
most honourable treaiment in that far- 
famed city ; and for my own part we look 
upon the dangers and diHicultie.s of this 
journey as achieved. 1 have been more 
successful in my enquiries on all subjects 
tliufi my most sanguine expectations led 
me to hope, in ail departments, geogra- 
phical, political, and commercial.'* 

In another letter he says; — “ The road 
(across the Hindoo Coosh) is most danger- 
ous to the traveller from the hordes of ban- 
ditti, and it is nio.st irksome from physical 
obstacles. We encountered one band of 
plunderers sufficiently near to bail them, 
but they were prowling in search of a 
caravan of horses and only came upon us 
by accident. The road is quite practica- 
ble for an army with twelve-pounders, but 
it was not open in the end of JVIay when 
we passed. We were obliged to travel in 
the morning when the snow was frozen, 
for our horses sunk up to their middle 
when the suii had risen a few hours. 
These mountains do not, however, inter- 
pose any barrier to an army, if a judicious 
choice of seasons were made : it is some- 
what anomalous, but the most lofty pass 
which leads across the individual moun- 
tain calk'd * Hindoo Coosh,* is tlie best 
and safest. There is a difficulty of breath- 
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ing on tl)c pass, ntid itspi'iitis that the very 
birds alight and walk over it, hut twenty 
horsemen can go abreast the whole way. 
None of the passes which we crossed were 
aho^ 11,(X)0 feet high, and in.stead of 
finding the great snowy range of inuiin. 
tains, north of Bamcean, it was, to my 
surprise, between Cahool and that place. 
The commercial affairs of this country do 
indeed deserve iittention. We have long 
since beaten the Russians out of the niar> 
kets south of the mountains, and thoiit^h 
their trade is yet considerable, it is only in 
articles with which we do not cotnpete. 
Nankeens, gold thread, needles, paper, 
and sugar, are the only staple articles of 
import ; hut 1 shall be better able to judge 
finally on this subject when I reach Buc> 
harch. In my dilemma at Koondooy, I 
travelled in a caravan of ten merchants 
from Yarknnd, and got some curious in- 
formation regarding that trade, which is 
very extensive. It is brought across the 
Bamcetiii range to the source of the Ox us 
and thence to Koondooy^ a journey of fifty 
days. No less than 9.jO horse- loads of tea 
have been brought hy tliat road this sea- 
son; the article is chiefly for the Bochareh 
market, and little or none of it finds its 
way to CalKJol. At Yarkund the tea is 
transferred from boxes to bags, and then 
eewn up in raw hides; it is opened and 
w'eighetl in several places and loses much 
of its flavour, a fact of which these people 
do not seem to he aware. The route is a 
tedious and <lii!icuit one, and the caravans 
seldom escape without being plundered, 
which raise.s the price of the tea very high 
in this country, w'here the dcMiiand is great. 
The road too is very bad, and the earth, 
quake, which w'us felt in January last at 
Lahore, threw down whole mountains 
upon it and annihilated many of the inha- 
bitants of the valley of Biiduckshaii. 
None of the Chinese themselves engage 
in this trade, and that suspicious govern- 
ment seems ns jealous aiiil as vigilant in 
this quarter as in t!ie iieighhourhood of 
Canton. The merchants, however, praise 
their eipiily and the facility of managing 
commercial concerns with them. We are 
now fairly beyond the limits of the king- 
dom of Cahool, and you may be surprised 
to learn that the whole of the chiefs and 
merchants of that country (Pesliawiir ex- 
cepted) seem to know much more of the 
Russians than they do of the English in 
India, though we are so mueli nearer 
neighbours. The present state of politics 
in Cabool is much more settled than seems 
to be admitted, and if w'o hold back in 
conciliating Dost Mahommed Khan, I 
am satisfied that wc commit a great poli- 
tical blunder. An embassy, a mission, or 
any such expense, is quite out of place, 
but \we may write to him and open a com- 
munication, and he will be found a most 
enlightened man. He is the most power- 


ful person in the Cabool dominions. It 
is absurd to hope for the restoration of the 
royal house of the Sndoyyes, for their 
three last kings were odious to the nobles 
and the people. Carnran is a blood-thirsty 
tyrant, and can never rise up against 
fiO,(XX) Boinhyges, and poor Shah Shoo- 
jah's good qualities terminate wdth his 
gentle qddres.s and kingly demeanour ; he 
is a weak man, and never seems to have 
been calculated for a throne. Of the nu- 
merous tribes in the country, his only well- 
wishers are the barbarous Kliybcrces.** 

We have already mentioned (p. 28) the 
arrival of Capt. Burncs and Dr. Gerard 
at Bokhara, in good hcaltli. 


TIIIALS OF KHOLK PRISOKEK!;. 

The reports of the proceedings in the 
Ni/amiit Adawlut, contain a variety of 
convictions of individuals for murders 
during the Khole outrages. On the 18th 
December, it was announced in that court, 
that a letter had been received from the 
secretary to government, enclosing one 
likewiite to the address of Air. John Alas, 
ter, ofiiclaling commissioner for the trial 
of the Khole insurgent cases, stating that, 
it having come to the knowledge of the 
vice-president in council, that the trials re- 
garding the crimes charged against these 
deluded people, exhibiting in most cases 
atrocious acts of cruelty perpetrated by 
these barbarous creatures, who have not 
even attempted to deny these acts on their 
trial ; as such, the judges of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, acting according to the strict 
letter of the law, have been necessitated 
to pass on many of them sentences of 
death; but the vice-president in council, 
nut deeming that these numerous execu- 
tions could possibly have any beneficial 
clFect, have directed the officiating com- 
missioner to suspend the execution of the 
capital seiitence>, and ki ep the prisoners 
ill custody until all the trials arc over, 
wlien the ofiiciating commissioner, in con- 
junction with Air. Dent and Capt. Wil- 
kinson, the ‘ijKcial cominis.>ioners for the 
investigation of those casc.*s, will send to 
the vice-president in council their own 
sentiments on each particular case, and 
the vice-president in council will then, 
after taking into consideration the recoin- 
niendalioii of the odiciating coitimissioner, 
and the joint special commissioners, toge- 
ther with the details exhibited in the seve- 
ral trials as forwarded to the Nizamut 
Adawlut, for the orders of the superior 
court, decide as to against which of them 
capital sentences are to be carried into exe- 
cution, and to which of tlie prisoners a 
mitigated punishment will be deemed more 
applicable' than the capital one, and the 
vice-president will, after having decided on 
those points, issue orders for their final 
disposal. The letter concludes with a 
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promise of amnesty to those not already 
committed, and who may not be very 
atrociously implicated, as the mpst bene- 
ficial mode of proceeding in these cases, 
considering the barbarous manners and 
litter ignorance of these deluded people, 
and points to the case of an amnesty to 
some similar insurgents in 1809, when the 
amnesty was attended with beneficial re- 
sults. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

It is said that the Governor General, on 
his tour through the upper provinces, has 
discovered so many men holding situations 
of responsibility for which they are totally 
unqualified, that he has determined to abo- 
lish the present course of study pursued 
by the students in Fort William, and has 
declared that, as soon as a student shall 
"be able to read and traiislnlc petitions writ- 
ten in the Shekusteh hand, he shall be 
considered qualified for t!ie service. The 
petitions to he given for examination arc 
to be selected from the many encumbering 
the various public offices. The most im- 
portant feature in the contemplated im- 
proved system is, that prior to the appoint- 
ment of a civil servant to the office of ma- 
gistrate or collector, he shall undergo a 
second examination, and no one deficient 
in the required attainments will be ap- 
pointed. The examination is to lie con- 
ducted by the commissioner and the other 
officers of the district, who shall them- 
selves have previously passed the ordeal. 
A perfect knowledge of the regulations 
will be requisite, as also the reading and 
writing Persian in the Shekusteh hand. 
Some tough nuttce will he taken from the 
records, and the person examined will be 
required to read it through, and draw up, 
and write out himself, the final Persian 
proceeding. 

From the way in which this information 
has reached us, we cannot give it at pre. 
sent except as an on India Gaz. 

Matiraa, 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, January 9< 

Mr. IVI. C. Green was indicted for an 
assault on Lieut. Allan of H.M 57th 
regt., son of Colonel J. Allan, in com- 
mand of that regiment. Mr. Green was 
son of the paymaster of the 57th. The 
latter gentleman was about eighteen, Lieut. 
Allan seventeen years of age. From the 
evidence of Col. Allan, it appeared that 
he was riding with his son on horseback, 
on the 23d October last, when the defend- 
ant struck Mr. Allan on the back. The 
parties had been play.fellows, but some 
difference had arisen between them. 

The jury found the defendant 


Lieut. Allan ’was then indicted for an 
assault on the brother of Mr. Green. He 
was likewise found guilty. 

The Court sentenced Mr. Green to pay 
a fine of 100 rupees, and Lieut. Allan to 
pay a fine of 10 rupees. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The gay season commenced .'ippropri- 
ately by the levees and parties of the new 
governor and his lady. On the Hth No- 
vember, his Excellency held a levee for 
the purpose of receiving the native officers 
of the army at the presidency, native heads 
of public offices and .their deputies, and 
other native gentlemen. Tlic assembling 
of respectable natives on this occasion was 
very great, upwards of five hundred iiav- 
ing been ))rescnted. The satisiiactioti 
they received is c.vpressed in a letter from 
a Hindu, written in the name of the na- 
tive community, inserted in the Gov. Gu^ 
zftte, in which the writer, referring to “ the 
boon recently extended to them,** says: — 
** The ebullition of joy which this event 
has produced in their hearts, and the pro- 
found veneration and respect with wliicli 
tliey mention this great personage, as one 
w’ho seems to have at heart the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of those who have 
the good fortune to be placed under his 
Excellency’s administration, are circum- 
stances, of which I feci unable to give an 
adequate idea to the public. ” 

Next day another levee was held, to 
receive the members of the East- 1 rid in 
community, “ on which occasion,’* says 
the Madras Conru'r, “ the w'hole of that 
respectable class at the presidency attend- 
ed, and w’ere politely received by the riglit 
bon. gentleman, who seemed highly gra- 
tifierl at seeing so numerous a body of des- 
cendants of Europeans, and whose ap- 
pearance bespoke so much that upright 
and praiseworthy character for which they 
arc remarkable.” 

As this is the first occasion on wliich 
these classes liave been received by the 
head of this government in a public man- 
ner, it has created a good deal of specula- 
tion amongst them. 

On the same evening, there was a pub- 
lic ball at the Madras rooms, at which the 
Governor, Lady Adam, and Miss Adam 
were present, and it is augured that pub- 
lie amusements at the presidency will 
“ emerge from their state of torpor,” 

On the 20th Lady Adam gave a grand 
ball at the banquetting room, which drew 
thither all the beauty, rank and fashion of 
the presidency. 

A Madras correspondent of the Bengal 
Ifurkaru, says ; — ** Our present worSiy 
Governor is greatly liked, as much for his 
own sake as for having re-established the 
kind and hospitable customs, and brought 
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the honest times, of poor inestimable Sir 
Thomas Miinro to our recollections again. 
Sir F. Adam receives all his company, 
upon business or otherwise, at breakfast, 
in Munro fashion, and has given the set- 
tlement a magnificent entertainment in the 
hanquetting room, where ail appeared at 
home and at ease, fur tlie first time these 
last five years.** 

DKARTir OF GRAIK. 

'Hie drought and failure of the S.W. 
monsoon, and visits of locusts, have des- 
troyed the crops of paddy and occasioned 
a doartli of grain in the interior. The 
government has withdrawn tlie duty on 
the import of grain and taken measures to 
avert the effects of such a calamity. It is 
to be apprehended, however, that, in con- 
junction with the inundation occasioned 
i>y the storm, much distress will prevail 
amongst the natives. 

Arr.MKS OF MYSORE. 

It is rumoured, that the GoveriKir Ge- 
neral is hastening his return to Calcutta, 
with the intention of proceeding to Madras, 
the ol)ject of his lordship's visit to that 
presidency being to settle the affairs of 
Mysore. — Cal. Coar. Jan, 12. 


LAW. 

SnrRFME Court, Peermber 10. 

The sessions closed this day. The only 
cases which had any thing remarkable 
were ihose of J. G. (ireen, indicted for 
obtaining money under false ])rctences, 
and Nowlakhia, for forgery. The former, 
who formerly held a commission both in 
his Majesty’s and the Company’s ser- 
vice, went down the coast about twelve 
months since, and took in individuals at 
almo.st every port between Uancoote and 
Allepey, by raising money upon false 
hills, drawn upon “ I\Ir. Forbes and Co., 
Bombay,” wliich were of course disho. 
noured by the house of that name on their 
presentation. At Mahar, Mr. Green re- 
presented himself as a ship-victualler, and 
gutted the market of every fowl, turkey, 
and other eatable, ** for a Europe ship 
lying in the offing.” At Goa he was a 
boat-purchaser, and proceeded to sea with 
a handsome boat, without payment. At 
Calicut he wa.s a ship-builder, and after 
contracting with an honest Parsee for 
about a lac of rupees* worth of teak tim- 
ber, took from him, for his small eTjietiseSf 
about 3,000 rupees, which he repaid by 
bills upon “ Mr. Forbes and Co.,” in the 
usual way. At Cochin he still remained 
a ship-builder; hired a building-yard for 
his labours, and got about 700 or 800 


rupees, as before, for his small erpenses. 
At Mahe he was a captain of the Madras 
cavalry, and gave an order for several 
hundred dozen of claret, brandy, &c., 
upon a French merchant of the colony, 
who, however, declined complying with- 
out payment in cash. At last, he return- 
ed to Bombay, and one of the first places 
he appeared in was the Supreme Court, 
where he walked about as unconcerned as 
the most innocent spectator. Justice, how- 
ever, at length overtook him ; he was ar. 
rested at tlie suit of one of the Mahar 
shrolTs, whom he had defrauded during 
his stay there ; was indicted as abpve 
stated, the false pretence being two of the 
fraudulent hills upon Mr. Forbes and Co., 
was convicted and sentenced to transporta- 
tion to New South Wales for seven years. 
Ills conviction and sentence have rid th^< 
island of a man who, however we 
feel for his errors and the effect of th£e 
errors upon two infant cliildreii, inust|be 
pronounced to have done more to destroy 
the credit of the Bnti!>h name in westS^ 
India than n thousand ignorant, unedu- 
cated, and low oftenders. 

The case of Nowlakhia was as follows. 
Some years ago, he directed a person to 
draw lip a shah* jogne note, in fai’our of 
one Noor Beebee, for 3(X) rupees. The 
name of the borrower, in this note, was 
Ihrainjec Maljee Patel!, a man in the ser- 
vice of the nabob of Broach. This man 
was, in point of fact, no party to the 
tran.saction ; hut Nowlakhia procured one 
of his own accomplices to personate him, 
and then, when all was ready, a man was 
called in from the street to attest the docu- 
ment. In his presence, Noor Bcehee gave 
the bag of money to Nowlakhia, who 
handed it to tlie pretended borrower, who 
called himself Ihramjec Maljee Patell, 
signed the note, and confessed the debt 
before the witness. Two or three years 
afterwards, when he thought the witness’s 
memory must be weakened, he got Noor 
Beebee to bring an action on this note 
against the true Ihramjee ; but the latter, 
unfortunately, was an old, white-headed, 
and white-bearded man, wlierea.s his per- 
sonifier, the accomplice of Nowlakhia, was 
young and hearty, with a chin like Blue- 
beard’s. This led to the discovery of the 
whole transaction. One of the witnesses 
declared, this was not the signer of the 
bond ; the other, one Veesoo Bliatteea, 
was indicted, convicted, and pilloried for 
perjury ; and Nowlakhia, after a former 
conviction and escape, was again convict- 
ed at the present session. Counsel moved 
an arrest of judgment, on a technical ob- 
jection to the indictment, which was, how- 
ever, overruled by the court, and the 
prisoner-was sentenced to transportation to 
the Isle of France for fourteen years.— 
Bomb, Gaz,, Bee, 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE PRESS AND THE MAGISTRACY. 

Tlie Bombay Gazelle, Occ. 8, contains 
a long account of what is termed a “ fracas 
Itetween the press and a magistrate.” It 
thence appears tliat there appeared in the 

i aru and Wurtman, native paper, an 
nt of a robbery by a police peon, who 
deased by another peon. On an in- 
’'>11 from the magistrate of the centre 
111 , the native editor and his infor- 
(Ediiijee Byramjee), a casual spec- 
waited upon him ; the peons were 
*d before the informant, but, there 
double numbers (the police peons 
le patrol), he was unable to identify 
rtics. He detailed the Tacts, how. 
to the magistrate, as passing under 
rn observation, whereupon, the Ga~ 
continues : ** the magistrate, after 

ising the informant in language 
we shall not stain our paper by re- 
ig, told him, from his magisterial 
and in presence of the whole otfice, 
that he would give 500 rupees to any one 
who would give him three dozen lashes in 
the public street, at Moomhadavec Tank ; 
that he would teach him and other people 
how they went about the bazar to pick up 
information for the papers, and that he 
would expend 5,000 rupees out of his own 
pocket to have him punished. Then, 
turning to the editor of the Ilurkarn and 
Wurtmdn, he (old him to publish in Jiis 
paper what lie had said, and promised to 
keep an eye upon him. He next ordered 
two peons to take the editor's informant 
into custody, and carry him before the 
chief justice. The man begged hard to 
be saved the disgrace of being carricti there 
in custody like a thief, and stated his wil. 
lingness to go of his own accord. The 
magistrate, however, would not relent, 
and the unfoitunate culprit was dragged 
into the yard by two peons, in whose cus- 
tody he remained, till Shewjee, the police 
clerk, moved hy his entreaties to save him 
from disgrace, released him from his 
keepers, and took him in his buggy to the 
Court-house. We there ourselves beard 
him repeat, in presence of the native 
editor and the magistrate, the statement 
he had made at the police office. Wc 
showed the magistrate a manuscript trails, 
lation of the art'cle inserted in our last, 
stating that the owner of the goods was not 
to be found. We saw the unhappy infor- 
mant take his turban from his head, de- 
mand pardon for his offence, and promise 
never to report what he saw In future. 
The magistrate, however, was not satis- 
fied : he told him, unless he could produce 
the owner of the goods, he should hiinself 
be sent before the grand jury and the 
court ; that he would teach him to collect, 
and the editor to publish, bazar intelli. 


genre; that the editors of papers ought in 
the first instance to apply to him for cor- 
rect information, and, after adding nnich 
that was neither temperate nor dignified, 
concluded hy stating that he would he 
satisfied with nothing short of a published 
apology on his part, and a stateirieiit on 
the part of the editor that the paragraph 
w’as wholly false and unfounded. Since 
then, w'e have le.irned that he threatened 
the editor w ith an indictment if he declined 
apologizing in his paper.” 

THE lllNOU CONVERT. 

The Bombay Jhirpun gives the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the Hindu con- 
vert mentioned in p. 2:} : — 

“ We regret extremely that our enden- 
vours to procure a iiistory of the private 
life and character of Ciriinajee Appa .lo- 
shce, who has abandoned the Hindu reli- 
gion, in which he was brought up, and 
atiopted the Christian faith, have not been 
attended with success. We have heard a 
good deal respecting him from diticrent 
persons, hut their accounts are so contra- 
dictory, that w’o :;re quite at :i los^ which 
to credit. The only information, on which 
we can place reliance, lius been kindly 
sent to us hy a correspondent ; but his 
communication contains no allusion to (he 
conveit's private history, the particulars of 
which we are most desirous of know ing. 
The only circumstance cj»niKctcd w ith it 
which we have been able to learn is, that 
he has been for sometime past living with 
another native, who was once a brahman, 
but is now a Christian, in the capacity of 
cook ; and that previously he earnerl his 
livelihood by going from house to house 
as a joshee and mendicant brahman. Our 
correspondent's sta lenient is in these 
words: “ The brahman lately baptized by 
the llev. Mr. Wilson is a native of Nasik ; 
and supports himself in lioinhay l.y teacli- 
ing a female school. It is more than a 
year since he applied to Mr. Wilson for 
reception into the Chiislian church, and 
his conduct during the interval has accord- 
ed, it is believed, with his piofessiuiis. 
The solicitations of his relatives were un- 
successful in preventing him from for- 
saking idolatry. He expressed and vindi- 
cated ills determination to follow what ho 
conceived to be the dictates of truth.'* 

% 

JNCENniARlSM. 

We regret to say that an attempt has 
been made to set fire to one of the store- 
rooms in the Grand Arsenal, and that, as 
yet, all attempts to discover the incendiary 
have been unavailing, though Government 
have offered a reward of 5,000 rupees. 

On opening the room appropriated for 
the saddlery and harness in store, ashes 
and pieces of burnt leather were yesterday 
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morning discovered beneath one of the 
harness racks, and it became apparent that 
fire had been introduced into the choak of 
a gun-collar hanging above, of which and 
its fellow a considerable part had been 
consumed ; fortunately, the confined air 
of the room was insufficient to feed the 
flame, and no further dumuge lias been 
done. 

It is alarming to consider the destruc- 
tion of lives and projjerty which might 
have ensued had the evil intentions of the 
incendiary not l)een over-ruled by a merri- 
fiil Providence. The magazines and store- 
rooms, within the castle, contain powder 
to the extent of above barrels, lie- 

sides about rounds of small-arm 

aminunition. Had the fire commnnicated 
to the magazii^es, ti e valuable buildings 
in the vicinity, the Tow n Hall, the Mint, 
and the ('ustom. house, would scarcely 
have escaju d the shock of an explosion; 
while the Treasury, which we understand 
contains, besides money, a vast quantity 
of jewellery and private property, would, 
from its contiguity to the magazine, have 
tieen altogether destroyed. — Horn. 

Liec. 1 '2. 

rLUNDKIl or MATJ.ir.AUM. — srAUriTY or 

GKAI.N. 

The JiiWtbai/ Cmcftr contains the follow'- 
ing details respecting the plunder of ISIalli- 
gaiim, from a correspondent On the 
Idth November, the iMalligaum camp- 
bazar shared the fate of the city of Poona. 
A mob, comjioseil of •• (trees and other 

camp-followers, collected and commenced 
an attack on the INIarwary grain -dealers* 
shops. The plunder had lasted for some 
time, when fortunately some Kiiropean 
officers hastened to the sjjot : the mob very 
soon dispersed, but not without having 
done considerable damage, for, in the 
general /oo/iw", they did not confine them- 
selves to the grain shops alone, but like, 
wise broke into several shroffs and cloth- 
sellers’ houses. No just calculation of the 
property lost by the sufferers can yet be 
formed ; but it must be considerable. 
Several of the most active of the rioters 
were secured, to the number of fifteen; 
among which, it is said, there are two or 
three sepahees. The cause of this sudden 
tumult is the state of wretchedness and 
almost famine amidst plenty, to which the 
poorer classes have been reduced 1^' the 
enormous increase in the price of grain 
and almost every other article of consump- 
tion. This rise has not been occasioned 
by scarcity, hut is owing to a sytem of 
monopoly which, through some unaccount- 
able neglect or other motives, has been 
allowed to go on for some weeks past, 
and which has at lost ended in n scene of 
riot and plunder." 

The Jami Jemshed states, on the credit 
of a letter from Poonali, that on the lltli 


of November, ** the regimental troops in 
Ahmcdniiggur plundered the granaries, 
in consequence of the rise in the prices.** 

Letters from all parts of the Deccan 
still agree in representing the scarcity as 
very great, which is likely to prevail there 
during the ensuing year. In addition to 
the failure of the grain-crop from the want 
of rain, which has marked the jiresent sea* 
son, we understand that large flights of 
locusts have appeared in various parts of 
the country. Kvery thing ii; the shape of 
green vegetable matter which thc-e animals 
meet with, as usual, is greedily devoured; 
and the miserable crops which the drouj^t 
has spared are almost, immediately dbs- 
froyeil. It is gratifying, however, to learn 
that, he the crops in the Deccan had as 
they may, those in Guxerat promise to bo 
unusually productive, and that supplies of 
grain to a very great extent may be expect- 
ed from that r|uarter. The enormous rise 
ill the price of that article w hich has taken 
place in Poonah has had precisely the 
effect we anticipated. Immense quanti- 
ties, stated in the Durjmn to amount to 
1(),(K)0 bAlIock-Iuads, have already been 
poured into the city, and the price in con- 
sequence has fallen fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. — Ontr.^ Dec. 1 . 

M. JArfiUK.MONT. 

In our obituary oiir readers will regret 
to observe the name of M. Victor Jacque- 
niont, whose premature death will prove a 
serious injury to the advancement of those 
peculiar objects of science w hich led him 
to visit Asia. He was selected by the 
French government, from his high talents 
and scientilic knowledge, to investigate 
the several branches of natural history con- 
nected with this country, and arrived at 
Ponilicherry in April 18‘J9, on board his 
M.C.INI.’s corvette ZlV#>, having on liis 
outward voyage visited the Canary Islands, 
Uio de Janeiio, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Ilonrhon. M. Jacqiiemont left Cal- 
cutta in November 1829, to prosecute bis 
researches through the northern parts of 
India. He visited the Himalaya range 
during the same year, and, proceeding 
through the Piinjaub, entered Cashmere 
in May 1891. He subsequently traversed 
Thibet, making some little progress also 
into Chinese Tartary, and passed eight 
months altogether in Cashmere and Thibet. 
He arrived in the Deccan in May last, 
with the intention of continuing liis tra- 
vels through tlie southern parts of India as 
far as Cape Comorin, but his progress was 
arrested by a severe attack of liver com- 
plaint, contracted in llajpootana, which 
has at length terminated fatally. He has 
left voluminous manuscripts, which will 
no doubt throw much additional light on 
the sciences of geology and botany, to 
which he particularly devoted his atten- 
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tion, as well as much valuable and Inte- 
resting information relating to the statistics 
of the countries through which he has 
travelled. M. Jacqueiuont was born at 
Paris on the 28lh August 1801, and died 
here on the 7th inst., having been con- 
fined to his bed from the second or tliird 
day after his arrival on the island, about 
sax weeks ago. His funeral took place on 
the 8ih, with military honours (as a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour), and was 
attended by the members of Government, 
and by a large assemblage of other gentle- 
men.— Cour., Dec. 11. 


DEATH BT JUGGUKG. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, December 
,14th, on the body of a native named 
Hurree, who fell a victim to the experi- 
ments^ a wandering Musulman juggler. 
DiimeCf;' a female basket-cooly, near tlie 
Bhendy bazar, having gone to the pagoda 
** to bear preaching,” found on her return 
that her house had l)een robbed. She was 
about to go to the police, but her brother 
brought a juggler, who undertook for 
twenty- five rupees to discover the thief. 
He practised his cabalistic arts without 
effect ; he brought some jaggry, w hicli be 
required all the persons susj)ccted, includ- 
ing Hurree and a w’oman named Gince, to 
taste. All who tasted became sick, and 
Hurree and Ginee, in spite of medical 
aid, died. Dr. Smyttan, who examined 
the viscera of Hurree, could find no trace 
of mineral or vegetable poison, or any 
thing to account for death. The stomach 
and intestines were in a healthy state. The 
jury, who were composed principally of 
natives, were decidedly of opinion, that it 
was only the intention of the juggler to 
frighten tlie man into a confession of the 
robbery, as is usual in such cases, and re- 
turned a verdict, that the deceased, 
Hurree, came to bis death in consequence 
of some noxious drug hiiving been ad- 
ministered to him by »Sultaun, a juggler, 
with the intention of doing him a bodily 
harm not amounting to death.” 

The juggler has left not a trace behind 
him. He apjiears to have been a wander- 
ing vagabond, without house, home, pro- 
perty, or kindred. 


WHITE ANTS. 

The white ants, which played such a 
tnck with the trcasure-chcst at Penang in 
olden times, have begun to try similar 
experiments, on a small scale, upon the 
liew coinage in the mint of Bombay. On 
tlic 5th of this month, tliey nibbled through 
three rupees; on thefitb, they got through 
six ; on the ISth they despatched nine- 
teen; and on the 19th, four; making 
thirty- two devoured within a fort- 
night.— J7om5. Oaz.f Dec, 22, 


AUXILIAXT MISSIONART SOCIETY. 

A report from the Rev. John Wilson to 
the Rev. Jos, Laurie, giving an account 
of the operations of the Scottish mission 
in Bombay, during the year 1832, has 
reached us; it aflTords a very gratifying 
view of the progress of truth amongst the 
natives of this presidency. Mr. Wilson 
states that he endeavours to direct his 
attention to all classes of the native com- 
munity, whom he addresses at stated 
places and times, as well as occasionally in 
public and private. The mission has been 
most promising amongst the Hindus 
(brahmins) ; an exposure of Hinduism, in 
English and Marathi, has been purchased 
by them with the greatest readiness, to the 
number of 1,200 copies, and the demand 
has not ceased. Instances of conviction 
amongst them are not uiifrequent. The 
controversy with the Parsis is continued by 
Mr. Wilson, who has criticised their Pen- 
didad Sade: doubts are now said generally 
to prevail respecting the Mission” of 
Zoroaster. The Jainas he assails by 
shewing that their doctrines lead to practi- 
cal atheism, and by unfuldMig the con- 
tradictions of their SiUras, and the unbe- 
coming narratives connected with their 
JS^athas, He regrets that no books intend, 
ed for their benefit have yet been prepared 
by Christians. iVir. Wilson speaks favour- 
ably of the native converts, observing, in- 
deed, that they require the closest super- 
intendence; adding, Appa Tukaratna, 
the first individual baptised by our mis- 
sion, w'as publicly excommunicated by me 
several months ago ; there is every reason 
to believe that, from his first connexion 
with the mission, he had practised a course 
of hypocrisy and deception.” The report 
concludes with an account of the schools 
connected with the Scottish mission, 
whence it appears that there are fifteen, 
besides the central school, and the number 
of children in them (including 176 fe- 
males) is 1 ,269, of whom 1 ,075 are Hin- 
dus. An English school has been insti- 
tuted, which is supported by local contri- 
butions and payments by the boys. 

The system pursued by Mr. Wilson 
seems an excellent one, and we are much 
pleased with bis candid and unadorned 
report. 


' Slersta. 

We noticed some time since the expedi- 
tion of Abbas Meerza to Khorassan, to 
re-establish his authority in that almost in- 
dependent province, and the capture of 
Amecrabad. Further accounts mention 
that the strong fortress of Koochan, which, 
with Ameerabad, commanded the whole of 
Persian Khorassan,. was surrendered to his 
royal highness in the beginning of &p- 
tember, after having been invested fur 
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twenty.siz dajtf. It appears that tlie 
trenches had been opened, and regular ap. 
proaches by sapping and mining had been 
carried on, until within two days of the 
time at wliicb it was surrendered, with 
very little success, the besiegers being con- 
stantly interrupted by the countermining 
of the enemy, and several dcspenitc sallies 
which were made upon their batteries and 
advanced positions. The capitulation of the 
fortress, however, was brought about on the 
twenty -sixth day, by the number of shells 
which w'erc thrown into the town from two 
mortar batteries established two days before, 
under the direction of fcJergeant Washbrooh, 
of the lloinbay Horse Artillery. The ef- 
fect of these upon the town proved so de- 
structive, that Ueza Kbooly Khan, the re- 
fractory chief who commanded it, appre- 
hensive that the inliabitants would be 
driven by distress to commit acts of vio- 
lence upon himsell'aiid garrison, was forced 
to surrender uncuiiditioiiaily to the prince 
royal. 

'J’liis event, it was thought, would put 
an end to the political convulsions which 
have taken place within the last few years 
in various parts of Persia , as well as pro. 
vent those anticipated at the demise of the 
present shah, from a disputed succession. 
The prince royal, having thus accomplished 
the object of his expedition, it was believed 
woidd return as soon as possilde to (he go- 
vernment of his own province. In his 
despatches, communicating the result of 
his operations before Koochan, he parti- 
cularly alludes to the services rendered him 
by the llritish detnchmciU under the coni- 
iiiand of Captain Sliee, of the Madras ser- 
vice, wliicli w'as present with him through, 
out the whole of his campaign ; and also 
to those rendered by Mr. i3eek, and a Mr, 
llarouski, a Pule, who our readers may re- 
collect us having been lierc a year or two 
since. 

From the letter containing the above, it 
also appears, that the disturhancL's in llu- 
shire upon the assassination of the late shaik 
have at last been brought to a crisis by an 
attack on the town, made by about a 
thousand Arabs in a fleet of hugiilows un- 
der the command of Shaik Xasr. On the 
2d of October, one of the largest biiguhnvs 
in the fleet was hrouglit within a short dis- 
tiince of the shore, opposite the residency, 
and a Arc was opened on the town. On 
the following night, a large number of 
Arabs were landed from the fleet at several 
points in the neighourhood, and, after 
meeting with considerable resistance, sue. 
cceded in gaining possession of all tbc de. 
fences on the land side of the towm. 
Had they been properly supported at this 
period by tbcii* companions in the vessels, 
it was thought they would have succeeded in 
taking it'; but on tlic following morn, 
ing, being attacked by the troops of 
the prince of Shceraz, and alarmed by the 
Asiat^Jour. N.S. V\>l. I l.No. 'IC. 


want of assistance, they were forced to re 
tire precipitately to their boats and aban- 
don their enterprise. 'I’his has left the 
prince in uninterrupted possession of the 
place, in which he seems now likely to 
maintain himself. — Bombay Conr, Dec. 
11 . 

We are favoured with the following V - 
tracts of letters from Mr. Jleck, with the 
Persiair army, and who was the captor of 
Amerabaci : — 

« MeshifI, mh Auf^ist 18.32.— I have to 
join again in a day or two, when we shall 
begin to work against Coochoii, unless our 
friend Ueeza Kooli Khan thinks fit to give 
in. He has already sent liis son into camp, 
hut 1 do not know what has transpired. 
C'oochon being taken, the Khorassan eum- 
p.’iign is over ; and 1 do not think the 
prince will goto Herat, ns an envoy has 
lately arrived from that place. The taking 
of Amerahad has frightened the folks, and 
shewti lliein that we are in earnest. 

“ We are not so badly otf as wo expected 
to he. Ill the first place, Alii Kooli Khan, 
with his 15,000 ( losin gs, has returned to 
Khiva from Merve, where he was a month 
ago. The chance of liis falling on Meshid 
and onr rear, with so large a force, was no 
joke. Again : Mahomed Khan Karoic 
lias licen conslanfly out with horsemen, 
covering the road iVoin Serukhs, ami hold, 
ing hack the Toorkomans and Ilazarrees 
from that (piarter ; to the south all is quiet. 
'J'lius you will see, by looking at Frazer’s 
maj) of Khorassan, tliat we have nothing 
to fear. After Coochon falls lliero is only 
Jhmrjnow’. which will give in of course, 
and we think we shall then return to Ni- 
shapoor. 

“ The weather has been very hot here ; 
u(P in the house, until the last few days, 
during which it has net been Iiiglier than 
N'.;®. .At Coochon it is a much cooler cli- 
mate.” 

“ Mcslwl, Ocl.—l think it was 

about the I8lli of last month that Coochon, 
the strong hold of Khorassan, fell into the 
hands of the prince royal, by the chief 
Kecza Koiili Khan coining into camp and 
giving lip his fortress. We were aheady 
on the edge of the ditch, and should in 
three or four days have made a breach 
and .stormed, 'i'hc army returned, and 
arrived in Misliid about n weik ago. The 
prince has again started for Serukhs to try 
iind lay liohi of some unruly folks there ; 
luit I think trying to catch Toorkomans is 
like taking birds by pulling salt on ibeir 
tails.” 


ilritirrlanlis gintita. 

The Cfiinesc TtcjwsUory states that reli- 
gious education and conversion of the na- 
tives are forbidden by the aiuliuiitics in 

(K) 
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JaTa. It mentions as a fact, that the 
^hole population of a small village, wish- 
ing to become Christians, and to be in- 
structed in the truths of the Gospel, re- 
quested the resident at Sourabaya to send 
them a teacher, with Bibles, but that he 
refused, declaring tliat he would notallow 
them to become Christians, as they were 
quite happy enough without Christianity ; 
and further (hat Christian tracts in the Ja- 
vanese language have been confiscatetl, 
and the funds of the Dutch Bible Society 
occasionally applied to purposes merely 
literary/* 

The PUUanlhropist of Calcutta saj's:— - 
“ We learn that a small colony pf Hindoos, 
remaining on the island of Java, has of 
late been formed in the district of Sura- 
baya by a country-born, consisting of about 
300 people. The person, who lias thus 
intere-jted hiinsiflf in the formation of this 
colony, has instructed the colonists in the 
principles of Christianity, and they are 
represented as being inclined to baptism, 
but the onicers of gvivermnent employed in 
that district are averse to and oppose it, 
AV’e are not infortned to wliat principle it 
is that a change in the disposition of go- 
vernment regarding the propagation of 
Christianity amongst the natives, particu- 
larly the riinduo inliabitanU of tlic island, 
may be tr.iced. 

“ By the same letter above referred to, we 
learn tliat the government of Java is ill at 
ease in respect to the prospect of aflairs at 
lionie, and, under tlie approliension of 
probable hostilities, have been carrying for- 
ward unremitting preparations of military 
defence.’* 


ifUauritiao. 

On the Glh September last, a party, 
consisting of Captain Lloyd of the engi- 
neers, Lieut. Philpotts of the 29ib regt., 
Lieut. Kcppel, H. N., and Lieut. 'i'ay lor 
of the roypl artillery, accompanied by the 
inspector of works, and the master carpen. 
ter of the civil department, succeeded in 
ascending to the summit of the Pilerbooth 
mountain, hitherto sup^sed to be inacces- 
sible, on account of u»c steepness nnd 
sharpness of tin* ridge. By means of rope- 
ladders and other ajijiaratus, ilny eiTeetcd 
their object, and enjoyed from the summit 
8 magnificent view. They placed the IJri- 
tisii standard on this hitherto unconquered 
territory, and named the rock “ King 
William’s Peak,** under the salute of guns 
fro’iJ one of the batteries and the Undaunteti, 
It is to be regretted that tiic party were 
unable to carry up instruments, and none 
understood botany. 

The new Governor, Sir Wm. Nicolay, 
who arrived on the 31st January, 


•Mauritius.’^Chim. [Juirs» 

liM issued a proclamation, dated 4t|i Fe- 
bruary, in which he announces that hit 
Majesty has directed the return of Mr. 
Jeremie ; he orders all armed bodies to be 
disbanded, and assures the inhabitants that, 
whilst their just rights shall be secured, 
lie is determined to exert every legal meana 
for the complete restoration of order and 
the support of regal authority. 

One of his 6rst acts was to dismiss M. 
A. ])’ Kpinay, member of the legislativo 
council, Col. Draper, collector of customs, 
and i\l. Virieiix, vice-president of the 
court of justice. 


ertina. 

IKSURaXCTlON IN FORMOSA. 

The Canton Pf^i.slcr contains an account 
of an insurrection in the island of For- 
mosa, which commenced about forty le 
from Tuc wan foo, the capital, where 
twetity-six mandarins, including the chief 
resident, and about 2,000 men, wi re killed. 
It appears that the inhabitants of the west- 
ern side of Formosa are natives. Chin- 
chew men, and Canton men. The afTray 
originated about some yams, which some 
(Miinchcw vagabonds took from some of the 
Canton jicople, wlio applied to the heads 
of the village where the plunderers lived 
and received redress; but thinking that by 
applying to the Chang-bwa-hlkm they 
might prevent a recurrence of similar out- 
rages, they did so, and he called upon the 
beads of himilios for 5, (XX) dollars, the 
payment of whidi they resisted, alleging 
that the atlair was already settled. To 
this he lent a deaf car, keeping them in 
prison till the money should be paid. The 
head-men, exasperated at this demand, 
sent to the village privately, and offered a 
reward of ],0(X) dollars to anyone who 
would kill the Ciiang-hwa-h^en. The vil- 
lagers, in open day, attacked the house of 
the officer, killed him, and all his atten- 
dants. The resident, hearing of the affair, 
went in person, attended by about 500 sol- 
diers, when he was attacked, killed, and 
all his forces destroyed. Several other bo- 
dies of troops were also beat ofT with great 
slaugliter. When the last accounts left, the 
capital was in the possession of the rebels, 
and bad assumed a very formidable appear- 
ance ; all tlic disposable military force was 
being sent with all speed from Uie province 
of Fukien. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Warlike 2Ii?gociation, — “ In advocating 
force in support of our reasonable claims 
upon the Chinese, we have dune so from a 
cool unprejudiced certainty that it is the sole 
medium of obtaining the privileges which 
arc considered to be due to foreigners by 
the government of the country. Was there 
any other method which promised the aha- 
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dowof success, should |^1adly turn from 
the prospect of ruin and of blood to one 
which promised a more hiiinane method 
of accomplishment. In giving our opinion, 
we give it not as the opinion of ourselve.s 
but of the public— not of a few men whose 
peculiar interests may tempt them to 
misrepresent iis for their own selfish ad- 
vantage, but of those who lament the ne- 
cessity of the means yet see no other mode 
in which the desired ohject may he attained. 
The Chinese have triumphed over Kiiro- 
peaiis, for in their lute mastery in the 
struggle with the Company, t!jey apply 
their victory to all foreigners, and are too 
vain to make the proper and the just dis- 
tinction. They have humbled the repre- 
sentatives of a powerful corporation, and 
in dictating terms, which unhappily must 
be obeyed, to a body which from its in. 
Iliienco on trade stands first amongst fo- 
reigners, have gained a point whicii now 
nothing but force can induce them to forego. 
We feel that these are unwelcome truths; 
iind though ' trade has resumed its usual 
course, and the agents of the Kast- India 
Company|arc “ restored to favour’* with the 
insolent Chinese authorities, yet let us rest 
assured that there is a storm in preparation 
— a measure of revenge, a punishment — 
which only awaits the shadow of pretext to 
break upon our heads, as the reward of 
those acts and incusurcs, the ahandonnient 
of which will ever be an era in the annals 
of our commercial diplomacy.*’— CV/w/e/t 
Conr. 

Open Trar/c.— Wc hear that an imperial 
edict has been received in Canton, order- 
ing inquiry as to an English ship, which is 
said to have appeared in November last on 
the shores of Mantchow Tartary, in about 
N. lat. 41^. It is supposed that tliis must 
be the Sylph. No particulars arc entered 
into, but orders arc as usual issued to 
drive her away to her own country, in 
case of re-appcnrance on any part of tlic 
coast.— Cnu/an Reg. Jan. 10. 

Complaint against an English merchant, 
— A Chinese, named Fun hecn yang, a 
literary graduate, fifty-nine years of age, a 
native of Nan hae district, has preferred a 
complaint against Mr. Jarditie, of the 
house of Jardine and Co. (late Magiiiac 
and Co.), of conspiring with some ** na- 
tive rich men in forestalling rice, by buy- 
ing up all the foreign rice, in order to raise 
the price of the grain.*' He accuses Mr. 
Jardinc of advancing capital to natives to 
form partnerships in order to lioard up fo- 
reign rice, and recommends that he be ex- 
pelled, and not suffered to stay tlicre creat- 
ing distuiiiances. 

The Kwang chow foo seems to make 
very light of the charge. He observes ; 
** if it be indeed the case that all the shop- 
men are lioardin^; up and holding on to get 
extraordinary prices— how is it that this 
literary grodoute alone, only one person, 


has brought forward an accusation ? 
The case is hereby handed over to the Nan 
hae magistrate, to join with the Fwanyii 
magistrate, and ascertain whether there be 
not some other cause [for this accusation] ; 
and having deliberated carclully, manage 
the business, and report, that 1 may cxa. 
mine and decide. They must not let vil- 
lainous merchants raise the price of rice, 
and afllict the poor people ; neither must 
they allow perverse bandits to make pre- 
texts to involve innocent people.** 

The Cdfilon Register, which states that 
the house of Jardine and Co. has h.id no 
dealing whatever of the nature roniphiined 
of, anil that the charge is falsi* and alisurd, 
affords a clue to this inalicions charge. 
“ The name of this gentleman basso often 
appeared ns the opposer of the extortions 
and encroachments of the Chinese, that it 
was probably suggested ns likely to he an 
acci ptahle subject for the animadversions 
of the mandarins.” Tlie plot appears to 
have failed. 

Illegal Associniinns, — In consequence of 
some late discoveries concerning an illegal 
sect or association, which has existed for 
about forty years, sentence of dismissal or 
degradation in various degrees has been re- 
corded against the local otlicers where tho 
sect originated, the governors of Peking 
during that period, and the ininisters of 
state, who failed to detect and punish tho 
authors and abettors of this heresy. Page 
after page in the Peking Gazettes arc filled 
with the names of those against whom sen- 
tence has been recorded ; some of whom 
have been for other causes dismissed his 
majesty’s service, anil some of whom wo 
believe are dead. — Canlvn Reg. Ja7i. 10. 

yitlack un Enrojeans, — Mr. Lindsay, of 
the H.C. factory, in company with a gen- 
tleman lately arrived in China on account 
of his health, had been snipe.sliooting on 
the Lappa (a small island opposite Macao), 
and were quietly returning home, without 
having given olllnce to any one. When 
within about a quarter of a mile of their 
boat, — they having before observed that 
they were followed by several suspicious- 
looking men — three of the number ad- 
vanced and commenced abusing a Chinese 
coolie who att^lded the two gentlemen. 
IVIr. Jdndsay addressed them in Chinese, 
asking what they meant, no molestation 
being offered to them. The answer was 
made by drawing out from their sleeves 
short heavy carpcnters*-axcs and bludgeons, 
which they had concealed. Mr. L., no 
doubt thinking the attack a premeditated 
one, pointed his gun at the nearest man, 
threatening to shoot him if he advanced, 
but he struck Mr. L. a severe blow on tho 
face with a bludgeon, he in vain trying to 
defend himself with tho butt-end of his 
gun, with which he then attempted to 
knock down liis assailant ; the stock broke 
over the inan*s-arm| and when thus de- 
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fenceless tlie Chinaman rushed in and 
struck him with a hatchet so severe a blow 
on the face, as to cut him completely 
through the lip and cheek, and break se- 
veral back teeth. Another with a bludgeon 
also struck him on the Jiead, so as nearly 
to stun him ; and in that condition took his 
gun and some other things. The whole of 
this occupied hardly a nilnuto; and Mr. 
Xi.*s companion, who had been when the 
fray began at some distance, being seen 
hurrying to his assistance, the assailants 
ran to attack him ; one of them aimed a 
blow at him with a large hatchet, and had 
this taken ctlbct it would most probably 
have proved fatal, but in the ac| of strik- 
ing with the butt-end of bis gun he lost 
bis balance and fell ; bis gun was then 
seized, and the men ran away. After 
waiting till partially recovered from the 
blows, the gciitleu'.en walked to their boat. 
The Cliinese who attended thc-ni did not 
assist during the allVay, and only once in- 
terfered, calling to his countrymen not to 
strike one of the gentlemen after he was 
disarmed. Mr. Lindsay w’iil bear for life 
the marks of the violence. 

The chief of the factory has forwarded a 
statement of the circumstances to the 'IVo 
tang and Keiin ming foo, with a demand 
for redress . — Canton Tic^. Dec. 20. 

Kolen. — The89lh CazcltCf of the 

current year, contains a memorial to the 
emperor from Peili chang, the resilient of 
Koten, concerning an attempt to take the 
city and rebel. The leader was named Ta 
wa kill. It appears that two of the Maho- 
incdan begs, wlio had received “ buttons 
and feathers** from the emperor of China, 
perished by the hands of the conspirators. 
The begs died faithfully in his service, .and 
the emperor declares their case extremely 
lamentable (tsing shoo ko rnin . ) Some Mus- 
selman servants also were killed on the 
occasion. For all these sulferers the em- 
peror orders posthumous compassion. Feih 
chang, the resident, promptly brought Ta 
wakili and^his intimate accomplices, in all 
twenty-one persons, to the ting die (igno- 
minious and slow) form of death ; .nnd sent 
their heads round all the Koten territory, 
“ to illustrate the laws of the land.” The 
emperor praises much thd^decision and se- 
verity of Peili chang. — Ibid. 


<tra)ir of 0OOI1 ?K?opr. 

The Cape of Good Hope Literary Ga- 
ssette states : — It is not perhaps generally 
understood how large a tide of wealth 
flows in upon the Cape by the arrival of 
British visitors from India. At all times 
constituting a most influential class of in- 
habitants, the present highly respectable 
influx of guests from India must prove 
of great importance to our trading ami 
commercial interests. The following is a 


list of the gentlemen and families from 
India at present at tlie Cape, producing 
by such presence in favour of the colony 
(say in twelve months) upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling.*' 

Then follows a list of thirty-nine per- 
sons, besides families. 

- The Cape papers .speak of great reduc- 
tions in the civil establishment of the co- 
lony. The number of judges is reduced 
to three. 

The border farmers are much annoyed 
by the depredations of the Caffres. 

At a meeting of slaveholders assembled 
at Cape Town, to consider the orders in 
council for improving the condition of the 
slave population, many of the sections 
were voted uiireasonalile and oppressive; 
it was resolved to he “contrary to alt prin- 
ciples of justice, opposed to the obliga- 
tions due by every inhaliitunt to the com- 
munity, and tending to establish a system 
of treachery and distrust between all the 
members of society,” to require, under a 
penalty of £'’10, the immediate report to 
the protector every sudden, violent, or 
extraordinary death of a slave ! 

NEW sorril WALES, 

JUAW. 

Supreme Court, A*I»<r//i^»/‘r 19. 

Mr. Villicrs Pearce was indicted for 
writing and pithlishing, on the 90tli of 
July last, a certain false, seandalous, ma- 
licious, defamatory, and obscene libel, tend- 
ing to vilify and degrade the memory of 
Robert Wardell, Iv-,q., deceased, and to 
vilify, degraf'e, and excite the liatred of 
the king’s subjects against Doctor Robert 
Wardell, Robert Foster^ and Siirali Fos- 
ter his wife ; the said libel being contained 
in a letter written and publislied in a let- 
ter addressc-d to Mr. Robert Foster, clerk 
to Doctor Wardell. 

The contents of the libel arc suppressed 
in the report of the trial, as too gross for 
publication. Tiie jury, without retiring, 
returned a verdict of guilty. 

Mr. Pearce was sentenced, on the 24th, 
to three months’ impri.sonnicnt in .Sydney 
gaol, and to enter into £100 security for 
his future good behaviour for the ensuing 
twelve month. 


MISCELLAMEOU.S. 

Emigration . — The Sydney Gazette, in 
order to encourage emigration to tlic co- 
lonies, recommends the appointment of an 
agent in London, to make the English 
public acquainted with its wants and re- 
sources, observing:-—** When we find that 
the present low' rate of the wages of Bri- 
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tish industry, even where employment can 
be obtoined, is hardly suflicient to procure 
the mere food and raiment necessary for 
the family of almost any operative me- 
chanic: —when we learn that, even for this 
miserable pittance, the labourer is obli«;ed 
to work sixteen hours a-day, — can wc do 
otherwise than earnestly desire some of 
them to proceed to a country where they 
can hiive ‘ enough and to spare* of the 
comforts of life, independently of the ge> 
iieral advantages which the colony would 
tlerivc from their exertions? Common 
humanity, therefore, laying asirle all de- 
sire to benefit the colony by the intnxlnc- 
tion of an cllicient supply of labour in 
the various mechanical arts, ought to ex- 
cite men of inliueiice and wealth to use 
every means clearly to point out the ad- 
vantages which it presents to numhers, 
whose utmost exertions can scarcely pro- 
cure them a suhsistence at home.*’ 

Aspect of the Country. — I’lie following 
is an extract from a letter from Syti- 
iiey My limits will not allow me 

to give you any thing like a detailed 
account of my visit to New South 
Wales. IVIost sincerely <Io I lament the 
delusion which jirevails in Kngland con- 
cerning these shores. False views, which 
have enticed so many persons to a barren 
and iinprolific coiiiUiy, destitute of water 
i'ither in springs, streams, or rivers, which 
never cun repay the labour of the .settlers, 
or reward them for the sacrilices they have 
made in quitting their own homes. None 
save false or highly exaggerated statements 
could influence emigrants to ciioose so 
dreary and remote a region in prefeii'iiee 
to Canada, which, in addition to its gene- 
ral eligibility, is so much nearer the mo- 
ther country. The almost universal scar- 
city of water, and the liability to droughts 
of a very long duration, indueo the colo- 
nists to direct tbeir attention to the breed 
of cattle, to the neglect of agriculture. 
The result, in my opinion, must prove 
disastrous. At present there is not siifH- 
cieiil corn for the supply of the population 
without an import from Van Dicmcirs 
Land, and when that poiiiilation shall be 
doubled, or perhajis trebled — no very re- 
mote prospect — if the settlement should 
be visited with a two years* drought, one 
of a longer period having been already 
experienced, an extirpating famine must 
ensue. Van Diemeirs l..and possesses 
a decided suiierioriiy over its neigh- 
bour ; those grand dispensers of fertility 
and beauty, streams, are more frequent, 
and the climate is certainly exceedingly 
line; but in either of the two countries, 
in a grant of a thousand acres, it is con- 
sidered fortunate to render iw'o liniidred fit 
for tillage ; the remainder only producing 
a scanty supply of pasturage. The stale 
of society is much to be deplored : con 
ceive a family of four or five young girls 


domesticated witli hardened, abandoned, 
female convicts, while their male attend- 
ants arc of the same class, and if possible 
more profligate. l.iaiTientable examples of 
the danger of such close a.ssociation con- 
tinually occur ; a few ^tatements exhibiting 
this laineiitabie state of things found their 
way into the English paper.s, but it is the 
interest of the colonists to suppress them. 

** My travels extended as far as tlie 
Ilawkeshiiry and Nepean, and to the foot 
of the Hliie Mountains: had I not been 
so hurried 1 shunid have put my opinions 
respecting the state of the country upon 
paper for the benefit of the piililic, and 
have acquainted the world with a fact 
upon which it has not been siiftieienlly en- 
lightened, namely the want of w-atcr. 
During this journey— from Sydney to the 
Ilawkeshiiry — 1 had nut the pleusiirc to 
cross a stream of any kind, not even a sin- 
gle rill. The scenery in Van Diemen’s Land 
is hold and picturesque, rising into tower- 
ing hills wooded to tlie top, and divided 
by deep vallies. The dull brown foliage 
of the KuealyptuSy or gum tree, unfor- 
tunately predominates, and gives a sombre 
and moiiotonoLis (i))pearnnce to views, 
which would otherwise e.xcitc the admira- 
tion of travellers accustomed to the land- 
scapes of the old world, A brighter tint 
of foliage and verdure, \\ itii hmd rising 
into easy swi lls, is to l)e foi::*. I in New 
Ilullaiid, as far as the runge.s oi the Blue 
Mountains, when ti e euimtry becotnes 
abrupt and wild.’* 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

I. AW. 

Vrosceutions against the Press.— ~ A num- 
ber of informations have been filed, ex- 
fjftnoy by the coluuiul attorncy-gcneral, 
against the Colonist newspaper, fur libels 
on the government, Mr. Gregson, the 
trustee proprietor, was tried on two infor- 
mations on the i^d and Sd of November, 
'riie first was for a libel on Mr. Roderick 
O’Connor, and the second for two libels 
on Mr. J. T. Gellihrand. On the first 
information Mr. Gregson was acipnited ; 
on the second, whicli contained .six counts 
— the first foui^for a libel, alleged to be 
contained in a letter addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Cohmist and signed by the de- 
fendant, and the two latter counts for an 
alleged libel contained in a letter signed 
*• Ilampden,*’— he was found guilty on 
the .'it h count. The excitement prevailing 
in Hobart Town, with respect to these 
prosecutions, is represented by all the pa- 
pers to be very great. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Decrea.^e of criwe.— The Hobart Toien 
Courier says : — “ In recording the trials. 

the supreme court, criminal side, we 
cannot avoid congratulating the colony, 
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and the goternincnt that regulates it, on 
the marked decrease of crime that has been 


recently efTected. It is now six months 
since the last criminal session terminated, 
and our readers will be surprised to learn 
that there are only six capital cases in gaol 
for trial, in place of from forty to sixty 
in former years. This truly gratifying 
fact will afford the knock-down blow to 
Mr. VTaketield and the army of specula- 
tive opponents, that are ranged against us 
on the transportation question. 

Colonial Manufactures , — We were agree- 
ably surprised, the other day, by being 
shewn a quantity of Tasmanian earthen- 
ware, the appearance of which would 
really not betray its colonial manufacture. 
Mr. Sherwin, we believe, has a conside- 
rable quantity of it, and its rapid sale 
leads us to expect that in a short time it 
will drive the British manufactured article 
entirely out of the market. 


[Juke, 

SWAN lilVER. 

Frecmnntlc papers to the 20th of Ja- 
nuary have been received. The accounts 
are altogether satisfactory. The place was 
healthy ; the harvest had been got in, and 
proved a good one. 

Extract of a letter, dated Alexandria, 
April 17th:—** By the arrival last night 
of an officer from Ibrahim Pusha’s head- 
quarters. ill seven days, wc have learned 
the conclusion of peace with the Porte on 
the terms proposed by the Pasha— r/x. the 
annexation to the government of Egypt 
of the whole of Syria within the line of 
IVIount Taurus, including Adana and 
Tarsus. Public rejoicings are making here 
on the occasion, and the Pasha is now oc- 
cupied with projects for the improvement 
of those countries, to which he proposes 
making a tour in a few months." 
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Wx have received Madras papers ti> 
tbe 9th February, and Bombay papers to 
the 26th January. 

Tbe Calcutta intelligence in these pa- 
pers is to the end of January. On the 
2Sd, the Insolvent Court granted an order 
nisi for tbe assignees of Alexander and 
Co. *8 estate to carry on the indigo facto- 
ries for the present year. No addition 
was allowed to be made to tbe two as. 
signees already appointed by the Court. 

The creditors of Mackintosh and Co. 
seem resolved to keep the estate of that 
firm out of the Insolvent Court, A state- 
ment of the result of the books has been 
submitted by the firm to the creditors, as 
follows ; 

^ Our books for the past year have 
been closed, and after a careful examina- 
tlofl, the following exhibits the result:— 


Rs. Rs. 

MlscdlsMOUs debts 76,20,000 

Deduct ooe-tKird as even- \ 9,(4„nnn 

tuallybad / *MJ.000 

— 50,00,000 

CivAservanU* debU 10.00,000 

Deduct one-flfth as even- \ « niw.na 
tuallybad / 2*W.(i00 

— 8 , 00,000 

Military servants* debts •• 2*2,00,0(X) 

Deduct one-flfth as eTen-\ . ^ 
tui^bad / 4,40,000 

17,60,000 

27,20,000 

Sondiy property 51,45,700 

Deduct one-third as even-) ,71- — 

tuallybad... } *7,16,233 

, , 34,30,467 

eventual recoverable as-1 

sets to meet our debts, amount- V 1,37,00,467 

liigtoRs.2,70/l0«000 ) 1 


Government have appointed a commit- 
tee to consider and report on the plan for 
• Retiring Fund. 


The Bombay papers contain intelli- 
gence from the Parkiir field force, stating 
that Khanjee, a notorious leader of Kho- 
sas, at Balmeir, in Xuegiir Parkiir, had 
siirrend erecl, and tbe place was pillaged. 
The number of prisoners was very great; 
twenty-six notorious characters await the 
orders of Government. Several skir- 
mishes had taken place without loss. The * 
Jcsselinere, Jodpore, and Sindec troops 
have done very little in furthering the 
objects of the expedition. Those of Jod. 
pore are said to have behaved treaclie- 
rously, Purtas Sing, the commander, 
having warned Khanjcc of the approach 
of the British, lire ultimate success of 
the expedition w'as, however, anticipated. 
Col. Litchfield the commander of the 
force, w'as to set out for Joona, on the 
13lh December, in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives who escaped. 

The Bomhat/ Gazette contains a de- 
spatch from Lieut. Col. Wood, of 14tli 
N. I., dated ** Camp Amboolee, Dec. 16," 
ill the Soiilh Mahratta Country, report- 
ing the capture of the fort of Mhn- 
deoghur, with the loss ofa hoA'ildar and 
two men, and Ensign Willmoit, a young 
officer of great promise and talent, who 
fell mortally wounded in leading an as. 
sault of a beasUwork. 

Lieut. Biirnes returned to the Presi* 
dcncy on the IStli January, from Bokliarat 
through Persia, having fully accomplished 
the objects of his mission. At Koochan, 
where they visited the Prince Royal's 
camp. Dr. Gorard separated from Lieut. 
Burnes, being determined to visit Herat 
and Candabar, and to return to India, by 
way of Caubul. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial and Revenue Departments, 

Dec, 11. Mr. R. Torrens to be joint maglstrato 
and deputy collector at Maldah. 

Mr. F. R. Davidson to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of btli or Be- 
nares division. 

la. Mr. R. L. Campbell to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector at Bagoorah. 

Mr. G. II. M. Alexander to l>c an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of fith or Ba- 
reilly division. 

24. Mr. R. Trotter to lie head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Beerbhoom. 

Mr. T. E. Colebrookc to lie an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of dth or Alla- 
habad division. 

27. Mr. R. R. Sturt to be an assistant under ditto 
ditto of 2d or Agra division. 

Mr. C. J. II. (fraham to be an asnistant uihler 
ditto ditto of 19th or Cuttack division. 

Jnn. 1, IRTI. Mr. W. L. M. Tooncto be an as- 
sistant under commissioner of revenue and circuit 
of 11th or Tatna division. 

IJ. Mr. K. II. C. Monckton to be an assistant 
under commissioner of revenue and circuit of 4th 
or Moradabad division. 

General Department, 

Dec. 11. Mr. G. A. Btishby to ofliciate as secre- 
tary to Government In general department, in 
room of Mr. Parker. 

Mr. W. F. Dick to officiate as postmaster gene- 
ral, in room of Mr. Bushby. 

Jan, 1. Mr. II. M. Parker permitted, at his own 
retiiiest, to resume charge of sccretarjshlp to 
•board of customs salt and opium. 

Mr. .1. W. Salmond to Ijc lirst assistant to de- 
puty resident at Prince of Wales' Island, in sue. to 
Mr. H. Nairnedec. 

The following gentlemen have been repnrtwl 

S ualifled in two languages for the pui)Iic servicer- 
tec. 4. Mr. F. R. Davidson.— lit. Messrs. J. II. 
Young and It. R. .Sturt.— 27- Messrs. W. L. M. 
Toone, C. J. II. Graliain, and T. E. Colebrookc. 
—Jan. 1, liKld. Messrs. K. 11. C. Monckton and R. 
Alexander. 

Mr. Alfred Hall having exceeded the ficrioil 
within which he ought to have qualilicil himself in 
the native languages, for the public service, has 
been directed to return to England. 

FurloUfrha,~-Dec. 4. Mr. E. J. H.nrrington to 
Cape of Good Hope, for clghlecti momns, for 
health.— 11. Mr. F. W. Russell, 2d Tanjore com- 
missioner, to Europe.— UJ. Mr. II. H, I^ne to 
Europe.— 27. Messrs. 11. Oldfirld and J. F. 
Cathcart to Euroi»e— Mi. G. J. Taylor to Europe. 
— Jan. «. Mr. P. Y. LiiuUny to Cape of Good 
Hope, fur eighteen montlu, for health. 

MEMBER OP COUNCIL. 

Mr. Alex. Ross, appointed by the Court of Di- 
rectors to be a provisional member of council, has 
been called on to assist at the council until the re- 
turn to the presidency of the Right Hon. the Go. 
vemor General or any other member of the Su- 
preme Council— in conseuuence of the departure 
of Wm, Blunt, Esq., for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
date Uth Jaii. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

For# Wmarn, Doc. a, 1832.— Lieut. Hugh Fra- 
fcr, foipt of engineers, to officiate at exMUtive 


engineer of Uth division, public works, during 
absence, on sick leave, of Capt. Buttanshaw. 

Capt. J. E. Debrett, regt. of artillery, to officiate 
as agent for army clothing, 1st division, during 
absence, on sick leave, of Capt. Fulton. 

Dec. 10.— Acting Ens. A. N. M. MacGregor, of 
Infantry, to be ensign, from 7th Nov. 1832, in sue. 
to B. Hallowcll dec. 

Lieut. J. Dartleman, 44th N.I., to take charoe 
of invalids, &c. under orders of embarkation lor 
Europe on H.C. Cli.S. Laj/ttm, 

Refft.n/ Artillery, 2d.Lieiit. Henry Sanders to be 
Ist-licut., V. J. 11. Jarvis dec., with rank from 2d 
Sept. 11W2, V. B. Browne prom.— 2d- Lieut. J. L. C. 
Richardson brought on enbetive strength of regt. 

l^ft fViuff F.itropean Reyt. Ens. J. R. Pond to bo 
lieiit. from 11th May, v. L. C. Fagan dec. 

mth S.I, fapt. John Grant to be major, and 
Lieut. Win. Sou ter (pensioned) to be cape, of a 
coinn., from 8th May 1832, In sue. to P. Grant re- 
lireii. — Lieut. J. S. Browne to be capt. of a romp., 
and Ens. Henry llollings to be lieut., from 23d 
July 1832, in sue. to W. Mouter pensioned. 


Head- Quarters, Xov.2land22, 1832.— The fol- 
lowing nresidency division orders confirmed : — Ca- 
det A. E. Dick to proceed to Allahatiad.and do duty 
withfith N.I. — Cadet R.Hay to proceed to Jumaul- 
pore and do duty with .35th'N.L ; C^adets G. S. II. 
Browneatul 1*. D. Warren to proceed and do duty, 
former with G4th regt. at Dinapore, and latter, -at 
his own rctiucst, with 13th N.I. at Bareilly.— 
Assist. Surgs. A. Henderson and A. Mackean to do 
duty with 11. M. Ifith regt.— Assist. Surg. T. Russel 
to do duty with II. M. 4!Hhregt., v. Henderson.— 
Veterinary Surg. J. Tombs to do duty with 3d tr. 
1st brig, horse artillery. 

Hov, 24.— The following regimental order con- 
fimiocl : — Lieut. M. E. Loftieto act as interp. and 
qu.mast. to.3Uth N.I., v. Milner prom. ; date 19th 
Nov. 

Sov. 27.- Brigadier H. Bowen appointed to east- 
ern frontier. 

Assist. Surg. A. Kier, at.n., posted to UthN.T., 
and directed to join left wing. 

Acting Ens. L. T. Forrest to join 45th N.I. on Ita 
arrival at Muttra. 

29.— Lieut. C. C. Piggott to actasaffi. to 
left wing 18th N.I., during its separation from 
hciifl-quaiters of regt. ; date of order 15th Nov. 


Fort William, Dee. 1". — Caiict of Infantry J. D. 
Fergusson to lie acting ensign, to enable him to 
draw allowances authorized by Hon. Uie Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. H. M. Green admitted on establishment oa 
an assist, surgeon. 

Capt.Chas. J. Crane, 2.Td N.L, and Capt. W. J. 
Phillott, .34th ditto, at their own request, trano- 
ferrcii to invalid establishment. 

9th L.C. Lieut. Ch.is. Garrett to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet W. V. Mitford to be lieut., 
from 4lh Dec. 1832, in sue. to A. M. Key dec. 

Cadet of fufant^ David Luinsdcn to be ensign 
to lill a vacancy, from 16th Nov. 1832, in sue. to 
W. Poison dec. 


Head-Quarters, Dee, 1.— The following removab 
and aiipolntments made : — Col. W. U. Gubeit (new 
prom.) to 35tli N.L— Lieut. C!. A. G. Wallington 
(new prom.) to 66th do.— Lieut. Col. G. Cooper 
from 66th to .34th do. — Lieut. Col. J. C. B. Parke 
from .'Mth to 73d do.- Liciit. ( -ol. T. Barron ttom. 
65th to 5th do.— Lieut. Col. R. L. Dickson (new 
prom.) to 55th do.— Lieut. Col. A. Shuldham (new 
prom.) to 31st do.— Lieut. Col. W. G. Mack^ne 
from 31at to 32d do.— Lieut. Col. II. Cock ftom 
32il to 23(1 do.— Lieut. Col. M. C. Webber from 
28d lo 28th do.— Lieut. CoL T. Newton Arom 28th 
to 4()th do. 

The following removals and posting of medical 
offleen made: — Surg. W. Ffndon, from 6th to 
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Alst N.I.— Sure. P. Carruthcra* from 51st to 0th 
ido.— Surg. H. Guthrie* m.d., from 59th to 41st 
do.— Surg. F. S. Matthews, (on futl.) from 41st to 
59th do.— Assisi. Surg. J. F. Stewart, si.d., from 
4lst to 59th do.— Assist. Surg. E. T. Downes to 
dlstdo. 

Dec. 3. — The following division orders con- 
firmed Cadet S. W. Buficr to do duly with left 
wing 15th N.I., at Moradabad; date 14th Nov.-- 
Assist. Surg. J. Bryce to do duty with S.'itli instead 
of (ilith N.I., as formerly directed ; date 15th Nov. 

Surg. T. C. Brown, M.D., 74lh N.I., to afford 
medical aid to ci^ il establishments at Mir*/a|K)ru, 
and Assist. Surg. J. Grcig, 43<l, to amtinuc In 
medical charge of left wing 74th N.I. ; date 21st 
Nov. 

Assist. Surg. J. Robertson, m.d., to return from 
Meenit todepAt at Landour, to medical charge of 
which he is appointed. 

Dee, 4. — Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood to assume 
medical charge of uriillery details proceeding from 
Dinapore to Benares fur annual practice. 

Dec. ti.— Lieuts. J. II. Wakefie'.d, 17th N.I., and 
H. M. Lawrence, 1st tr. 3d brig, horse artillery, 
exempted from fiiither examination, having licen 
declared by examiners of College of Fort dliam, 
to lie fully qualilied for iluties of interpreter to a 
native corps. 

Dec. 7*— The following division .*md other orders 
confirmed:— l!adet (i. Greene to dn duty with 

48th N.I., at UarrackpoTe. — Assist. Surg. A. Hen- 
derson to do duty under orders of supeiintemling 
surge^m at Dinapore. — Assisi. Surg. '1'. Uussci to 
place himself under orders of superintending sur- 
geon at Berhamporc. — Lieut. 11. I*. Voules to act 
as adj. to .Ad L.C^, during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Fcniicfather : diaeilst Nov. 


Fart Wiflianit Dec. 24.— 23«f S.l. Lieut. Jc^seph 
Holmes to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. R. II. 
W. Ellistobe licut., from 17th Dec. 18;{2, in sue. 
to C. J. Crane transf. to invalid estab. 

34fA iV.J. Lieut. H. 11. Arnaud to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. .Andrew Ramsay to be iieut.from 
17th Dec. 1U32, in sue. to W. J. IMriilott transf. to 
invalid estab. 

35th "S-I, Ens. G. W. Golding to be lieut., v. 
\V. F. Phipps dec., with rank from 7th May 1832, 
V, B. Hallowell dec. 

C!ol. James U. Lumley, 02d N.I., to be commis- 
sary general, V. Col. Sir R. Il.Cunlift'c permitted 
to proc^ to Europe on furlough. 

Brigadier C. S. Fagan to comn^and Meywar 
fleld-torce, in sue. to Col. Lumley. 

The services of Lieut. J. \V. Fraser, and Cadets 
11. Siddons and J. Cunningham, of engineers, 
plac^ at disposal of Col. I). McLeod, and 
Capt. W. N. Forbes, to assist in execution of a 
survey of country between Rajemahal on Ganges, 
and village of Miraaporc on river Ihxighly, for 
purpose of ascertaining practicability of excava- 
ting a canal along that line of country. 

3Ut N.I, Lieut. W. R. Corficld to be capt. of 
a comp., V. F. ;.S. Wiggins <lec., with rank from 
29th Oct. 1832, V. J. ^’homson prom.— Ens. W. 
R. Dunmore to be lieut., from same date, v. W. 
R. Corfieid prom. 

Acting Ens. A. J. W. Haig, of infantrv*, to l)e 
ens. from 24tli Nov. 1832, in sue. to W. E. Ro- 
bertso dec. 


Tfend-Ounrtern, Dec. 9, U», nnd II. — The fnllow- 
ing division and other orders confinned : — Cadet 
R. Inglis to do duty with 33d regt. at Barrack- 
porc; date 17th Nov.— Ens. J. S. Knox to act as 
fnterp. and qu. mast, to 42d N.I., during Lieut. 
D^yell's temtH>rary command of regt.; date 24ih 
Nov.— Capt. C. R. W. Lane, 2d N.I., to assume 
charge of commissariat dej>artmcnt at Dinapore, 
during absence, on duty, of Capt. .Satchwell; date 
](Kh Nov. — Lieut, and Adj. J. Butler, ;jd N.L, to 
officiate as m^or of brigade to trcKips in Rajpoo- 
taoa, duriitf absence, on medical certificate, of 
Capt. l.a Touche ; date dd Dec. 

Ens. E. G.Champneys removed from 14th to 33(1 
N.I. 

Dee, 13.— The following division and other orders 
confirmed :—Assisu Sjurg. J. Hervey to take me- 
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dlcal cliarge of 70th N.I. ; date 19th Nov.— Capt. 
T. Reynolds, 63d N.I.. to act as deputy assist, adj. 

{ ;en. to Dinapore division, during absence, on 
eave, of Capt. Thomson ; date 1st Dec.— Lieut. 
T. Wallace to act as adj. to 3d N.I., during ab- 
sence, on duty, of Lieut. Butler; date 3d Dec. — 
Lieut. B. Marshall to act as adj. to a wing of 25th 
N.L, during its separation from head-quarters of 
regt., tiate l.'tth Nov. 

Acting Cornet C. R. 11. Christie to do duty with 
0th L.C. 

.Acting 2(1-L!cut. M. Dawes to lie attached (o 
1st coniji. 2d bat. artillery at Nusseerabad. 

Fort WHlium, Drr. 5\.—{)th N.I, l.leut. and 
Brev. Capt. G. A. Smith to be capt. of a com- 
pany, V. 11. J. Bland retired, with rank from 6th 
Aug. 1H;I2, V. P. Gerard invaliiletl.— Supermini. 
Lieut. Jas. R. Lumley brought on eil'cctlve 
strength of regt. 

Cadets 11. M. Conmn of artillery, 11. Brougham 
of cavalry, .iiul S. W. U. Tullis of infantry, ad- 
mitted oii estatilishment. 

Lieut. F. St. J. Sturt, lOth N.L, to take charge 
of invalid-s, Ucc. under orders of embarkation for 
Eurtqieon 11. C. Cl*.. S. fif/ntr. 

Capt. J. P. Ilipliy. left wing F.uropean regt., to 
officiate as secretary to Clothing Board, during ab- 
Miice t}f ('apt. Cubitt, peiniilled to procera to 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Ilctui-Qvartrr.'i, D»r. 'Phe following divi.sion 
and other orders continued Assist. Surg. \V. 
ShirrefVto do duty witli horse artillery at Meerut, 
during practice se^ison; date Hih Dec.— Lieut. S. 
Long to act .as adj. to left wing 4oth N.I.. during 
its .separution from regimental head-quarters ; datu 
l.’Uh Dec. 

Assist. Surg. E. Mitchell to place himself under 
orders of superintending surgeon at Meenit, 

Cadet H. G. C. Plowdcn to do duly with 5th 
L.C. at Muttra, instead of (>th regt. 

Dec. 17 .— TIk* foUinviug regimental order con* 
firmed:— Ens. G. P. Ifiooke to act as adj. to right 
wing taith .\.L, dnrkng its srpnrntinn from regi- 
mental heud-((uarters: daielLdI) Dec, 

4K//i N.I. Ens. 11. P.i liner to Ik* hitcrp. andqu. 
mast., V. llaban, )irc( ceded on furlough. 

lAith N.I. Lieut. J. IL ^’^)unger to be inlerp. 
and ({11. !na.st., v. Ikunfield, permitted to icsigii 
Appointment. 

Assist. Surg. J. Magrath appointed to 3d regt. 
local horse, at Bareilly. 

♦ — — 

Fort-lVillifimt Jfin. 7, 1833. — Assisi. Sure. An- 
thony Pringle, .m.d., to be surgeon from 27tfc Dec. 
1832,’ V. J. .\. 1). Watson dec. 

Assisi. .Surg. Jobn J. Boswell appointed to me- 
dical duties of settlement of Malacca, v. Thom- 
son, proceeded thence to Eiiro{>e, on furlough. 

Major William Pasmore, 19th N.L, and deputy 
adj. general of army, to command Persian ttiXMis 
disciplined by Briti-sh officers, subject to confir- 
mation of Hon. the Court of Directors.— (Pending 
reference to home autfiorities, Maj. Pasmore will 
not be finally reinove»l from his ajip. in adj. gene- 
ral’s office, but will cease to draw nllowaiiies at- 
tached to it.) 

Acting Cornet (T. R. 11. Christie to lie cornet, to 
fill a vacancy in cavalry, from 4th Dec, 1832, in 
sue. to M. Key dec. 

M.'ij. Charles Savage, 27lh N.L, permitted to 
retire from service of lion. Cumpatiy, on pension 
of his rank^ 

Heriit-Quaricr*, Dec, 21.— Superintending Surg. 
C. Campbell to assume charge of Agra arcic of 
medical superintendence, durii^ absence on leave 
of Superintending Surg. G. G. (Jarapbell. 

Surg. W. A. Venour to act as siipcrintendUiff 
surgeon to Saugor division, during absence of 
Superintending Surg. C. Campbell. 

Dec, 22.— Surg. J. Forsyth and Assist. .Surg. T. 
Forrest (on furl.) removed from 4«th to 4.5th N.I. ; 
and Assist. Surg. W. Thomson from 45th to 4Uth 
ditto ; to have efibcl from 8th Dec. 

Ens. W'. IL E. Colcbrooke removed from 14th 
toGith N.L 

iisc.23.— The following detachment and other 
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orders confirmed A mIrI. Surg. J. Ronald. 24th 
N.I., to affiird inediral aid to joint roininiKulonera. 
and to troo|ia and public establishment employed 
In their camp: date 7th l)cc.<-Coriict A. Hall, /ith 
L.C.. to act as adj. to detachment of horse artil- 
lery and cavalry on duly with head-quarters; date 
10th Dec. 

Of A "N.!, Lieut. G. D. Mitchell to be adj., v. 
Field promoted. 

.TUf/i N./. ideut. M. EL Loftlc to be interp. and 
ciu. niastcr, v. Milner prom. 

The undermentioned P^iisigns posted to coriw as 
follows J. 11. (iarrett to :tt)th N.l.. at Aliiiorah; 
J. Duncan to 2(ith do. attlurrawarrah and llussing- 
alxwl; W. A. Dookc (on furlout'lM to 2d do., ut 
Dinaporc. ; J. Smith to 4(^th do-, at LocKliauah ; 
S. U. Tickell to 22d da. at Lucknow ; J. C. 
Aldcrson to (;2d do., at Delhi; A. N. M. Mac- 
Gregor to left wing Kuropeaii regt., at Dinapure. 

Ihir. 2.1 and 2(i. — The following division and re- 
gimental orders confirmed:— Assist. Surg. F. 11. 
E'Lshcr to do duty temporarily with artillery at 
Dum Dum ; date 12th Dec — laeuL A. Cardew to 
act as adj. aud qii. mast, to artillery asscinbied for 
.'innual practice at .Sultanpore, llenares; date bjlh 
Dec. — Lieut. W. E'. (irant to act as adj. toftMd 
N.I., during alneacc of Lieut. Houghton; date 
Alli I)ec. 

Capt. J. Nicolson, invalid cstab., jicrmittod tt> 
reside ill North Western Hills, drawing liis allow- 
nncesfroin Meerut ])Hy office. 

Dec. 27.— Cavalry (.'adet J. Staidos to do duty 
with 3d Jj.C. at Sultanporc, Ifen.ires, instead of 
loth regt. at Kuniaul, as formerly directed. 


Heturnr.d to duty^/rmi Dec. .1. Major 

J. Trelawny, .'list N.l. — Capt. .1. A. Scott, 1st 
L.C. — Lieut, and llrcv. Cajit. T. Dps Voeux, 44ih 
N.l. — Lieut, .fas. Wootlhurii, (Hh N.L— I.ieut. A. 
«. Singer 24th N.L— Lieut. EL T. Elrskine, (i:kl 

N. L— Assist. Surg. II. Taylor,— 17. Lieut. Col. 
J. A. liicgs, regt. of artii.— Lieut. David ^Down- 
ing, 3d N.L— Lieut. (?. EL Farmer, 21st N.L— 
Lieut. (L EL Van lleythu.scn, 24th N.L— .\ssist. 
Surg. (ieo. E'orbes.— Assist. Sure. John D’Dwycr. 
— 24. Maj. Ahniham Hardy, ’Hitn N.L— 31. Maj. 

O. W. A. Lloyd. 7l3t N.L 


FURUH7C:ilS. 

To Eurow. — Dec. Id. Capt, J. D. Dyke, 4th 
Ij.(L (eui liomliay), on private affairs. — Capt. H. 
C. M. Cox, fitith N.l., on ditto.— Lieut. Henry 
HalheiL 7th L.C., on ditto — Lieut. C. J. If. I*er- 
rcau, !>Hth N.I., for health.— Lieut. J. nartleman, 
44th N.L, on private affairs — 17. Maj. Chas. 
Christie, jth N.L, for health.— Maj. J. C. Ddell, 
41st N.L, for health. — (Lapt. Uicli. Armstrong, 
7.*kl N.L, for health. — Lieut. Robert Aitkcn, lith 
L.C,, for health. — Cornet Chas. Atkinson, loth 
L.C>, for hcmlth. — t?ol. Jas. Alexander, lilth N.L, 
on private aflkirs. — C!npt. Ricti. Gardner, 13lh 
N. I., on ditto. — Lieut. II. Lycll, 43d N. I., 
on ditto. — Lieut. Horatio Lawrcll, 3d L.C., for 
one year, on private all*airs.—E:iis. \V. .A. J. May- 
liew, 8lh N.L, for one year, on ditto.— LieiiL 
David Simpson, 22th N.L, on private .all'airs.— 
.Surg. Peter Corruthers, on ditto (from Necmuch, 
eld Bomliay).— 2U. Capt. John Davies, 71st N.L, 
for health.— 24. Col. Sir R. IL Cunllffc, Knt., 4th 
N.L, on private affairs.— Lieut. C. EL T. Oldfield, 
3th L.C., on ditto — Lieut. Robert Campliell, 4.'ld 
N.L, on ditto.— Surg. Matthew NIsbcl, ai.D., ou 
ditto.— LieuL C. C. Toulmin, invalid estab., for 
health.— Acting Ens. Geo. Vc?mcr. doing duty 
with 09th N.L, for one year, on private affairs.— 
('apt. George Hicks, 8th N.I., for health. — LieuL 
Glass Kennaway, 5th L.C., on private affairs.— 
Lieut. P. W. Anaon, 18th N.L, on ditto.— 31. 
CapU H. C. Baker, re^.of aTtiL,on ditto.— Lieut. 
F. SL J. Sturt, 10th N.L, on ditto.— Lieut. F. 
W. Hardwick, 10th N.L, on ditta-Jmi. 7* lif33. 
Asalat. Surg. J. S. Sullivan, for health.— CapL 
W, H. Howard, Europ. regL, on private aft’airs. 
—Capt. Peter Tculion, 1st N.L, on ditto.— Capt. 
Robert McMttIUn, 44th N.L, on ditto.— Lieut. 
W. Wbigfteld* 10th L.C.. on ditto.— Capt. G. A.. 
Kampland, OCh L.C., for health. 

To Modiwe.— Dec. 28. Ens. E. II. Showers, 72d 
N.l.f for Mvtn months, for health. 

To Bomftep,— Dec. 24. Carnot Whallcy Master, 
ji/jtaL Jtf ur. N.S.iVoL, 1 1 . No.dii. 


7th L.C., from 1st Dec. 1832 to Ist March Ifm, 
for health. — Capt. Cf. S. Hlundell, Alst N.l, from 
iMth Dec. 1832 to 3lHt March Um, on private 
aflkirs. — 31. Maj. Adam Duflin, 7tb L.C., for six 
months, for hcalHi (eventually to sea).— Jan. 7. 
Maj. (L F. Wild, 24tli, late commanding 42d N.l., 
from Kith Dec. 1832 to 10th April 183.3, ou private 
affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hojms — Dec. I7. Capt. Wm. 
Turner, .Mth N.L, for two years, for health. — 24. 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Mackenzie, 32d N.L, for health 
(eventually to Europe!. — Capl. P. La Touche, 7th 
N.I., major of brig.'idc, Rajpexitanah field force, 
for two years, for health ; embarking at llomliay). 
— Jan. 7. Maj. R. W. Smith, Otii L.C., fur two 
years, for health {.via St. Helena). 

To Van liwmcn'e Land.— Dec. .31. Capt. Win. 
Cubitt, liMih N.I., for two years, for health ivid 
Cape of Guoil Hope). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the lUver. 

Drp. 1ft. Groi-ffe, Lovett, from .Salem (Ame- 
rica). — 111 Corumaudtd, Dupeyroti, from Bor- 
deaux ; .aud Arnold Wrlls^ Di-wson, from Boston 
(America). — Aru'yle, Stavers, from Madras. — 28. 
itrntrirr, Liddell, from M.auritius. — Jan. 1, 1IL'<3. 
John Hef/es, VVortliirgton, from Greenock and 
Hoiyhfuiii. — 4. l^ttrd AmUrrst, Hicks, from Lon- 
don. — 8. Sophia, Thoniliill, from Loiid<m and 
C!ape. — 11. Treaty, Denton, from Phil.adelphia. 
— 12. Janw/t Puttiuson, Bolton, from London and 
(Jape; ¥ame, Hargraves, from Liverpool : Glettvlfc, 
Langley, from Bombay ; Fife/thire, Crawley, fruiii 
Horn Ixiy .anti Colombo; and Forth, Robinson, from 
Penang. — 18. Knaiad, Gillctt, from Mauritius. — 
17* ZtutoUia, Owen, from London and (’ape. — 19. 
Grnr/{iana, Voung, from Lontlun.— 22. I^trd Wil- 
liam Jtrntiuck, Hutchinson, from London, Ma- 
deira, and Maiinis. — ^2.3. 11. C. CI1. S. Ann and 
Amelin, (,'oinidon, from London and Cape. — ^27> 
Constance, Gelis, from Nciiitcs. 

Dcjtart arcs from Caleafta. 

DkCh, 10. IleftowTc, Warren, for London, vid 
Madr.'isand (!a)>e. — 13. Tev/wr, Brown, for Lon- 
don. — 18. Harrell, Metcalfe, for Mauritius; and 
Star, Grifling, for Philadel|)hi.a— 22. James Sibbaid, 
Darby, for London (since wriH-’ki'd). — 2.'!. Lon- 
don, Wimble, for London. — 2(i. Chikle Harold, 
Ler.ch, for Penang and Singapore. — 27. H. C. Ch. 

Holton, Aldhnm, for London ; and Mhiervn, 
P<q>c, for Bombay. — 28. Cvromawlel, Boyes, for 
Vlz.'igapatam, Maclras, and London.— 27- Kmi/y, 
Wyatt, for POiiang.- .'111. lied Horcr, Ctiristic, for 
(^hina. — Jan. 2. Adrlnidc, Guthrie, and Lwcf 
Hungerford, E'arquliaison, Ixjth for London.— .1. 
Dakc of Hnffnrd, Bowen, and 11. C. Ch. S. Ciemr, 
'rhoniphoii, 1k)11i for London. — (». Bland, Callan, 
for Liverpool ; .ind Catcatta, .Saliz, for Borde.iux. 
— 8. H. (!. C’Ji. S. Isoyton, Saunders, for London, 
— 9. Albion, McLet>;l, for Livcrpixd ;and Fcmidon, 
Greene, for Boston vAmerica . — Duke of Bue- 
efeugh, Henning, for London.— I.'S. Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Pope, for London ; and Petite \anvy, 
De Trelo, for Bonicaux. — I7. IL C. Ch. S. Rreo- 
very, Wellbnnk, for London; and Hindostan, 
Redman, for Madras and London. — 19. Barretto 
Junior, Laws, for Madras and London.— 20. St. 
Georye, Thompson, for Madras : nd Bristol. 

Freight to Ltmdon (Jan. 23). — Dead weight, £.1, 
to .1*3. Itte. ; ineasurcmvnt, l3. 18s. to 1‘7« Ixy 
tun. 


BIIITHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIRTHS. 

Oct. 9. At Chittagong, the lady of T. A. Shaw* 
Esq., Bengal C.S.. of a son. 

Nov. 5, At .Seidnpore. Oiide, the lady of Capt. 
H. James, 20th N.L, of a daughter. 

18. At Dacca, tlie lady of Gilbert Hamilton, 
Esq., 5:kl regt., of a daughter. 

28. On board the Malcolm, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Biggs, of a son, which expired the same after- 
noon. 

21. At Mhow, the l.rdy of C. Ekins, Esq.* 7lH 
L.C., of a son. 

(L) 



llei*uter.-^ CaU-uUa, 


At Miiasooric, ths laidy of Capt. Ramiiay, 
fith N.I., of a (laughter. 

SH. At Ghazeepore, th(* lady of W. R. Kcnna* 
way, Km}., civil service, of a (laughter. 

. — At Meerut, Mrs. D. Ilreves, of twin sons. 
27* At Lamlrui*, the lady of Capt. G. H. Cox, 
62.1 of a son. 

60. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Col. Whish, 
horse artillery, of a son. 

l>r. 1. At Meerut, Mrs. J. P. O’Drien, of a 
daughter. 

S. At Arrah, the lady of H. ShaW, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

4. At Cuttack, the lady of C. B. Francis, £:8q., 
of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of A. Mathews, Esq., of 
a son. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. G. D. Elliott, of a daughter, 
n. At Calcutta, the lady of A. J. Joseph, Esq., 
of a (laughter. 

J . At Loadhiana, the ^•llly of Major R. C. Failh> 

J of a daughter, still-born. 

— At Gya, the lady of John Davidson, Esq., 
assist, surg., of a daughter. 

— At Banda, the lady of Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 
7t)th r^t. N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Geo. Cattell, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Sophia, wife of Mr. Robert Gor- 
den, of a daughter. 

8 . At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Webb, of a daughter. 

— At ('aU'utta, the wife of Capt. A. B. Beuoist, 
of a still-born boy. 

9. At Neomuch, the lady of Major AVild, of a 
daughter. 

— - At Mhow, the lady of Capt. D.avics, 57lh 
N.I., of a son. 

— .At Bairackpore, the lady of Cajd. F. E. 
Manning, Kith N.I.. of a son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. T. Gale, of a daughter. 

10. .At Benares, the lady of R. N. Buniard, 
Esq., civil .assist, surg., of a dauf;hter. 

— - At Calcutta, ^Irs. C. Morrbun, of a daugh- 
ter. 

11. At Juanporc, the lady of G. Turnbull, Esq. 
civil service, of a daughter. 

12. .At Aziiughur, the lady of Assist. 5<urg. Bos- 
well, of a daughter. 

13. At Goruckuoro, the lady of Lieut. J. 11. 


JiiNi:, 


* Calcutta, the lady of the late T. F. Gen. 
noe. Esq., of a son. 

dau^ter’ Mrs. Allan Cameron, of a 

ten * Mrs. F. D. Kellner, of adaugh- 

the laiiy of W. J. Conolly, Esq., 
Bom Meerut, the lady of Capt. Tudor, of a 

r iV Mrs. J. King, of a son. 

4. At tuttcgiirh. the lady of the Hon. W. J. 
Shore, ot a Kiill-born son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. R, Martin, Esq., 
of a son. » * 

“ of Capt. F. Palmer, 

of a daughter. ' 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Ryland, of a son. 

~ At Calcutta, Mis. F. .saupiii, of a son. 

8. At Ghazeepore, the lady of Dr. Butter, Civil 
Surgeon, of a son. 

!). At Fort William, the lady of T. Spens, Esq.. 
Garrison Assist. Surg., of a (laughter. 

Ij). At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Bond, H.M. 
llth L. Drags., of a son and heir. 

— .At Calcutta, the lady of J. E. Breen, Esq., 

of a daughter. ^ ' 

At Calcutta, the lady of James Lamb, Esq . 
of a daughter. ^ * 

— AtCidcutta, the lady of .Major Win. McKie. 
ot a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. F. F. Canibernon, of a 

son. * ** 

(laughuV Mr*** G. II. .^tapleton, of a 

14. At Chowringhec, the lady of G, Swiiitun. 
Ls»i., of a son. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr :. R. J. Carbery, Esplanade 

Row, ot a daui’htei. * 

1 Berhampore, Mrs. Beatson, relict of the 

late Capt. A. C. /UalB..n, 2d .\.I., of “ son. 

Atf ali uiui, Mis. A. Lawrence, of a son. 

At Lahore, ihe lady of M. Allard, of a 


lo. lilt lauy x.U.*Ul. J. It. 

Bagshaw, 7thN.l., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. C. C. Sutherland, 
Esq., ofadaugiuer. 

15. At I.iuKnow, the lady of Col. Uu Boisdc 
Jancigny, aiila-de-camp to H..M. iheKIng of Oude, 
of a SOM. 

16. At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. C. Boulton, 
47th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. Willkun Purves, 
of a still-born child. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. K. McXccs, of adaugh- 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Martin, of a son. 

17 . At Ambaba in Bundlccund, Mrs. J. Nyss, of 
a daughter. 

IK. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Fountain, of a son. 

19. At Bcrhairiporc, th(? lady of Capt. McKie, 
of H. M. Regt, or liutfs, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the l.'idy of H, F. Mackenzie, 
Esq. 64th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wile of Mr. W. Peat, Mas- 
ter, H. C. Marine, of a daughter. 

20. At Mozuffaporc, Jessore, the lady of T. J, 
Dashwood, Esq., of a daughter. 

21. At Calnitia, the lady of W. C. Dunn, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

22. At Cawnpore, the lady of W’. Jackson, Esn.. 
surgeon, ftth L. C., of a son. 

23. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. W'. Burl- 
ton, assist, com. gen., of a son. 

^At Dacca, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Span, 
A3(l Regt., of a son. 

At Chowringhee, the lady of the late Lieut. 
O, A. S. Fullerton, 3ttth N.I., ot a daughter. 

5 ®®' Allahabad, tlie lady of 
AnVjjCapt* O. J. Bower, H.M. 3ist regt., of a 


jatottfne^ jpi aftmery, of a son. 

• V At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. Dowling, of a daugh- 
ter 'Irinco dead), 

S8L At Caleuttt, Mrs. George Brown, of a 
da^hier. 

Neenmch, the lady of Capt. Clia/Ica 
CriaUa, 4 ^ a daughter. 


MA 

. ’ M:Or rWymer, nist regt.. 

to .Miss Kiriily Cftspi*. y ® 

9. .Vt Howrah, J. A. C; s..iio\::, m.d., lo Mi&s 
C. M. Laplrre, boih ot CaJcutlu. 

10. At Agra. Lieut. A. !• itzgcrald, Bengal Horse 
Ariillers, lo Miss Ebza Margaret Goic. 

JL At Ca.culia, at the CHiliedral, by the Lord 
iJisnop of Cah uttu, Kliza Eiuiita, only diiughter 
ot i]i» Lonisliip, to itie Rev, Joseph balcinan, 
M.A., ot (Juccit’a ( oiiege, Cambridge, his Lord- 
snip’s nepliLw, and chaplain. 

12. Al Calcutia, Henry Dayus, Eso., of Cal- 
cutta, to .Miss .Mary La liivierc, lalily of London. 
J;». At i:akutla, Mr. M. A. Kenvon, to Miss 

1. ctuia Long, of CaU uita. 

Caiemta, Eiis. Edw. Wm. Ilavenscroft. 
t2(l A.I., to Mi.-s lieorgiana Uram. 

2 «!. At Calcutta, Col.ii Lindsay, Es(j., C. S. 
son of the Hon. Robert Lindsai, of Balcarias! 
Scotland, to Margaret, youngest daughter of W. 
Bniwiic, Fs(i., formerly of Ciilculta. 

^'ah utta, .Mr. Henry Norman Patrick 
Grant, to Miss Mary Kleatior Moure. 

2 .^. At Calcutta, . 1 . Colqnhoun, Esq., Assist, 
^urg. 2 «ih regt.. to Felicia Maiia, only daughter 
ot the late Andrew Anderson, Esq. 

Ijfv* ^ yioseiy, to M its Sarah 

27 . At Calcutta, Mr. Lucas Voung, to Miss 
Amelia Green. 

Jan. 1, 1H33. At Calcutta. J. G. Bagram. Esq., 
to Miss Eliza, daughter of M. Gasper, Esq. 

At Calcutia, Mr. Thomas Hainnton. to Miss 
Emma Ebrick. 

2. At Calcutta, George Clarke, Esq., Indleo 
planter, Moorshedabad, to Miss Jane Olivia Jore. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. George David Boyd, to Miss 
Louisa Charlotte HsJi. ^ iwwiss 

7* At Calcutta, Mr. William Bruce, to Mrs. 
Jennet McCoy. 

it. At Fort William, Colonel J. Dennia, H.M. 
49th regt., to Jane, daughter of the late At ch.bald 
Colquhouu, Esq., formerly a Captain in H.M. 
65th regt. 

— At Calcutta, Lieut. David Oownhtg»3d N.L, 
to Miss Margaret Jean Ward. * 



1833] Hcg^ter, 

Jan, 11. At Calcutta* Mr. J. Patten* to Miss A. 
StHcy. 

15. At BarrackpoTp* Capt. Rolicrt Innis Dela- 
inain, <i(ith refft.. to Jane Amelia, daughter of 
Colonel William Voungnon, of Bowscar, C umber- 
land, late of the Madras Army. 

19. At Calcutta, Mr. James Taylor, master 
marmcr* to Miss Isabella CIhrisly. 


UEATHS. 

Oct, 2. At Meerut, Lieut. A. M. Robinson, of 
H.M. 2(Jth reg*. 

A’or. 2'2. Ai C;ilrutt.i, Mr. Ilolx-rt Uowors. 

23. At CaiciiUa, Mr. Ileiij. Ashweli* assisUnt 
master of tlie Free Schord, Mgeil 

Dec. ;i. On l)ojird tin* Will WatJi, on the passai;c 
from Singapore, the Ilev. Mr. Higgs. 

4. At Sultanporc, llcnarcs, Capt. Alex. M. Key, 
0Ui regt. L.C., second son of the late Ali-xiUider 
Key, Kst]., of (iolden Square, London. 

tt. At C.’alcutta, F'lixabeth. relict of the late W. 
Dolby, C8<i., foiincily register of the Pub.ic De- 
partment, aged .'i3 

10. .At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Thompson, mer- 
chant, aged .VI. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Maria Prii'stly, agetl ti<». 

1*2. At (’alrutta, the Rev. W. TwisUile, aged .'H. 

1. 'l. At Calcutta, W illiam Crump, Ksep iiiei chant, 
aged 44. 

14. At Calcutta, J. Latour, Ksq., junr. aged 47* 

— At ('alciitta, Mtn. Maria (.'r.-iwionl, :t:*id <»'•. 

l(i. At Knt.'iliy, Mr. \V. J. ll<Knuy, of the I'llnt 

.Service, youngest brother of Joliii itoi.iu-y. Lv|., 
of Connouj’.li in the County of .Sligo, ajicdV.n 

— At Calcutta, Josc'pha, wife of Mr. Chailcs 
Pet era, .iged 4*'l. 

IH. At Calcutta. Mr. Henry W'hito, aged 

21. At Kurnaul, Maj. Francis Uus.-,cll Fager, 
of H.M. .‘list tegt. of foot. 

2J. At (.'alcuttu, Mrs. Mary CnMspring. .aged 7d. 

2H. At .Me(?rui, Mr. J. U. Horan, a g< ‘( 120 . 

31. .\t t.'alciiMa, Mi^s T. rofruse, .*:ge l 21. 

Jtin. 1. lil.'t'i. .\t('al- uita. Fdward ^i.uj«•rii):mks, 
Esq., coiniiH'i. iai resident at Saiitip(»re,’s.'si; »d' the 
l.ite .Sii .lolm Marjoribanks, U.ut., of Lees, licr- 
wickstiire, aged 4.*i. 

— .\t Fuit illiaiii, Lieut. Allan Marshall, H.M. 
49th r: gt. aged 2 o. 

2. Of a wound re<*civcd on the prert ding day, 
whilt? on service agains the Ciuxvirs, near HandeV, 
Lieut. R. 11. Tnriiliidi, adjutant of t lie 24th regt. 
N I. Theoflicevsof his fegiuient will Waig lament 
the k).ss of this pi oinislng young ollicd*, who iu 
both public, and private jifo wis worthy of their 
utmost r: >peii and reganl ; and while they feel 
the insufliiiency of enb^gy they deem it but jus- 
tice to his inoinory ilius far to exnn ss the deserv- 
edly high opinion they entertaineu of him.— 

Htiik. 

3. At Calcuttn, Giceiln, wifeof Mr. G. E. Pync, 
of Poorncah, indigo planter, agetl 34. 

4. At Calcutta, I)r. .\. J, Caldeira, of Goa. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. U. Uarber, jiin., aged .39. 

H. At Calcutta. John Mitchell, Esq., Surgeon 
of the H.C. Ch. .S. UencfMlen. 

9. At Calcutta, Louisa, wife of Mr. W'illiam 
Peat, master H. C.'a Marine, aged 23. 

10. At Calcutta, Eliza, wife of Capt. John Saich- 
well. 29th regt. N.I., aged 2H. 

12. At Calcutta, Robert William W'addy. Esq., 
register and accountant of the Marine Board 
Omce, aged 32. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. L. W. Whalford. 

14. At C'alcutta, Mr. Peter Council. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. Scriaon. aged 'JX 

15. At Calcutti, Catherine, daughter of the late 
Capt. Cudbert Thornhill, formerly master alteii- 
dant of Calcutta. 

Id. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Henry Hook. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. James Shillingsford, in- 
digo planter, aged 31. 


jlilatiras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

MOVEMENTS. 

Fort St, George^ Dec, 28, 1832.— Tlie 
destination of the I'Sil I'egL N. I. is 


•^Madrat. 83 

clianged from Masulipntam to Ellorc and 
Samulcottah ; a wing to proceed to each 
station. 

The destination of the 17tli regt. N. I. 
18 changed from Ilangalurc to Ciiddapali, 
and on their arrival at that station, the 
H'th regt. N. I. will march from thence 
to Masulipatam. 

Jan. 11, 18.33.— The 2 1st regt. K. I. 
to march from Ellore to VIzagupaUm, to 
be there stationed until iiirthcr orders, 
being relieved by tlie i.Sd regt. N. I. 
troni Il^'derabad. 

,Jan. I."). — II. i\r. .30fli regt. to mareli 
to Hangalure, and to be there stationed 
instead of 8eciiiider;ihad. 

H. M. ()2d regt. to march from Bangu- 
lore to Masiilipatam, and to bo there sta- 
tioned, on being relieved by M. M- 39th 
regt. 

II. M. 45th regt. to march from iSIa- 
siilipatam to Seeimderabad* and to be 
there stationed. 

./««. 29. — The 5th regt. N. I. on its 
return from foreign service, to he sta- 
tioned at Pitlaveram. 


COURT MAIITI.\L. 

TUK BANCIAI.OUF. COXSPIRATOUS. 

Ilend Quarters, Choultry Plain , Den. 
18, JH.32. — The following extracts from 
the eonlinned ])rocee(li:igs of a Native 
General Court IMariial, holdcn at Banga- 
lore, on the 2()fh Nov. 18.S2, by virtue of 
a warrant from Hi.s Kxe. Lieut. Gen.lbe 
lion. Sir R. \V. O’CallagImn, K.C B., 
Commander- in-chii f, are published to the 
army ; 

8yde Tijipoo, haviidar, and drill havil- 
dar, 9ih N. I ; Biidderodeen, private, 
48th N. I.; Shaik Ismail, haviidar, 9th 
N. I ; Mahomed Yairoob, private, 4-8tIi 
N. I.; Kiillunder Beg, private, 6tl» L. C. 
doing duty with the cavalry details at 
Bangalore ; Shaikh Ahmed, private, 
horse artillery; Yacoob Khan, j)nvate, 
horse artillery; Shaikii Jalfer, private. 
4«8th N. I.; Hoonur Klian, private, 9th 
N* 1.; and Shaikh Homed, private, horse 
artillery ; placed in confinement, by order 
of Maj. Gen. Thomas Hawker, com- 
manding the Mysore division of the army. 

Charge . — For mutiny, as set forth in 
the following instances. 

First Instance*- That the said Syde 
Tippoo, the said Budderodeen, the said 
Shaikh Ismail, the said Mahomed Ya- 
coob, the said Shaikh Ahmced, and the 
said Yacoob Khan, at a mutinous meet- 
ing, held at Bangalore* on the 25th of 
October 1832. illegally met and con- 
spired together, to seize the Fort of Ban- 
galore, to murder their European Oili- 
cers, and to subvert the Company’s Go- 
vernment. 

Second Instance.— That the said Syde 
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Tippoo, the said Budderodeen^ the said 
IMaih:h Juffer, and the said Hoonur Khan, 
at a mutinous meeting, held at the same 
place on the morning of the 27tli of the 
s^me month, in the same year, 'illegally 
met and conspired together in like man- 
ner, for the very purposes above specified. 

Tliird Instance.— “That the said Syde 
Xippoo, and the said Budderodeen. at a 
mutinous meeting, held at the sanrie 
place on the afternoon of the day last set 
forth, illegally met and conspired togc- 
tlier in like manner, for the very purposes 
above specified. 

Fourth Instance. — Tlint the said Syde 
Tippoo, the said Budderodeen, the said 
Malioriied Yacoob, and the said Kulliin- 
der Beg, at a mutinous meeting, held at 
the same place, on the evening of the 
day last set forth, illegally met and con- 
spired together in like manner, for the 
very purposes above specified. 

Fiftii Instance. — That the said Syde 
Tippoo, the said Shaikh Ismail, the said 
Kullunder Beg, and the said Shaikh 
Homed, at a mutinous meeting, held at 
the same place on the 28tli of the same 
month in the same year, illegally met 
and conspired together, in like manner, 
for the very puiposes above specified. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

Bangalore, 20th Nov. 1832. 

The Court, having most maturely 
weighed and consider^ the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as well as what Um: pri- 
soners have severally urged in tlieir de- 
fence, and the evidence in support there- 
of, is of opinion : 

Finding on tlie First Instance of the 
charge.— ITiat the prisoners Syde Tip- 
poo, Budderodeen. Shaikh Ismail, Maho- 
med Yacoob, Shaikh Ahmeed, and Ya- 
coob Khan, are guilty. 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
cliarge. — That the prisoners Syde Tip- 
poo, Budderodeen, Shaikli Jaker, and 
Hoonur Klian, arc guilty. 

Finding 'on the Third Instance of the 
charge. — That the prisoners Syde Tip- 
poo and Budderodeen are guilty. 

Finding on the Fourth Instance of the 
charge. — That the prisoners .Syde Tip- 
poo, Budderodeen, Maliomed Yacoob, 
and Kullunder Beg, arc guilty. 

Finding on tlic Fifth Instance of the 
charge. — l*hat the prisoners Syde Tip- 
poo, Shaikh Ismail, Kullunder j^g, and 
Sliaikli Homed, are guilty. 

Sentence . — The Court, having found 
the prisoners guilty as above stated, 
doth sentence them, the said Tippoo, 
havildar and drill liavildur ; Buddcrcalcen, 
private; Shaikh Ismail, havildar; and 
Kuilun^r Beg, private, to suffer death 
by being blown away from a gun ; and 
the said Mahomed Yacoob, private.; 


Shaikh Ahmeed, private ; Shaikli Yacoob, 
Kliati, private ; Shaikh Jaffer, private ; 
Hoonur Khan, private ; and Shaikh Ho- 
med, private, to be shot to death by mus- 
ketry, at such time and place as His 
Exe. the Commander-in-chief may be 
pleased to direct. 

Approved. — I confirm the sentence of 
death awarded against Syde Tippoo, 
against Budderodeen, against Shaikh Is. 
mail, and against Kullunder Beg- which 
sentenra of death will be carried into 
execution accordingly, by the officer 
commanding the Mysore division of the 
army, under detailed instructions which 
will be sent to him through the adjutant 
general of the army. 

1 commute the sentence of death 
awarded against Maliomed Yacoob, against 
Shaikh Ahmeed, against Yacoob Khan, 
against Shaikh Jaffer, against Hoonur 
Khan, and against Shaikli Homed, into 
transportation beyond seas for the terms 
of tlieir natural lives. 

(Signed) 11. W. O’Cai.lagiian, 

Lt. Gen- and Comiiiander- 
iii-cliicf. 

Madras, 13tli Dec. 1832. 


Cawder Khan, camp color man, horse 
artillery; Budderodeen, private, horse ar- 
tillery ; Chand Khan, private, 6th L. C. 
doing duty with the cavalry ^^etails at 
Bangalore ; and Ahmed Beg, private, 3(1 
L. C., doing duty ditto ; placed in con- 
finement by order of Muj. Gen. Thomas 
Hawker, commaiidiug tiie Mysore divi- 
sion of tlic army. 

Charge . — Fur having, at Bangalore, on 
the 29tli of October, 1832; known of a 
mutiny, or intended mutiny, without 
giving information thereof to their com- 
roaiiiling officers. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

Bangalore, Nov. 20, 1832. 

The Court, having most maturely 
weiglied and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as well as what the pri- 
soners have severally urged in their de- 
fence, is of opinion : 

FiwJing on the charge. — That the 
prisoners arc guilty. 

Sentence . — llie Coort having found 
the prisoners guilty as above stated, dotli 
sentence them, the said Cawder Khan, 
camp color man ; Budderodeen, private ; 
Chand Klian private ; and Ahmed Beg, 
private, to be shot to death by mus- 
(juctry, at such time and place as His 
Kxc. the Commander-in-chief may be 
pleased to direct. 

Approved. — The sentence of death 
awarded against Cawder Khan, and 
against Chand Khan, will be carried 
into e.xecution accordingly by tlic officer 
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commatiilinfi; the Mysore division of the 
army, under detailed instructions which 
will be sent to him through the adjutant- 
general of the Army. 

I commute the sentence of death 
awarded against Budderodecri and against 
Ahmed Beg, to trransportation beyond 
sene fur the term of their natural lives. 

(Signed) 11. W. 0*Calllaghan, 

Lieut. Gen. and Commander- 
in-chief. 

Madras, Dec. l.*i, 1832. 

The Commander-in-chief has much 
gratification in communicating to the 
army the result of the investigation into 
the recent mutinous proceedings at Ban- 
galore. 

These proceedings would appear to 
have originated with certain obscure indi- 
viduals, of desperate fortunes, civil iiiha- 
liabiUuits of the Pettah, who for their 
own ends, squandered such money as 
they could command in tampering with 
the native soldiers in their nciglibour- 
Jiood. 

It is gratifying to place on record tliat 
in a force comprising .3, .500 men, two 
havildurs and twelve privates alone are 
known to have been corrupted. All 
large bodies must contain soine unworthy 
nicinbcrs, open to corruption, and the 
corps composing the Mysore division of 
the army lhay justly feel proud that they 
have been found to be so singularly ex- 
empt. Not the breath of suspicion even 
has attached to any one of the native 
otiicers of the Army ; they have through- 
out this affair upheld their high and loiig- 
establisbed character for honour and 
fidelity. The attempts of the instigators 
of this mutiny succeeded with a trivial 
number of the lower ranks of the army 
only, persons overwhelmed with debt, 
and given up to debaucliery : and when 
these attempts were carried further, the 
result was the immediate disclosure of 
the plot by good and faithful soldiers 
whose services the Commaiider-iii-chicf 
has not failed to bring to the special no- 
tice of Government. 

The General Order, containing the 
crime, sentence, and order for the £xe* 
ciition of the mutineers, is to be read at 
the head of every corps and detachment 
in the army, to be paraded for that pur- 
]K)8e. 

Fori St. George, Dec. 19, 1832. (G. O. 
by Government.)— After the severe but 
necessary example which his £xc. the 
Commander-in-chief has been compelled 
to make of a few native soldiers who 
were concerned in a conspiracy against 
the British interests, it is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the llight lion, the 
Governor in Council to know that the 


plot was discovered, and defeated, through 
the instrumentality of other individuals of 
the native army ; that not one commis- 
sioned native officer was implicated iii 
the crime; and that the cliaracter for 
fidelity and attachment which has always 
distinguished the native troops of this 
presidency, remains untarnished. 

To mark the sense which tlie Govern- 
ment entertain of the conduct of naigue 
Niigapah and private Nutter Cawn, of 
the 48th regt. N. I., and private Muttra 
Pursad of the horse artillery, who by 
their prompt and early intelligence ren- 
dered nugatory any attempt wliich might 
have been made by the conspirators ; the 
two former are ])roinoted to the rank of 
jemadar, and the latter to the trank of 
havildar, w'itli a donation of 500 rupees 
each. 

The undermentioned commissioned, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of the ‘48tli regt. N. I., who likewise 
evinced their fidelity and attaclimcnt to 
the company on the occsision, by less 
curly but timely information of the exist- 
ence of the conspiracy, are promoted-—. 
Jeinudur Imam Khan to be subadar ; 
Havildar Shabbash Khan to be jemadar; 
Lance Nuigucs Sheikh Mhooden and 
Isoof Beg, and Naigue Malioined Kas- 
sim to be havildurs ; and private Slickh 
llooscin to be naigue. 

The several Commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers above named, will 
be borne as Supernumeraries, until vacan- 
cies occur, to bring them on the fixed es- 
tablishment of their respective corps. 


CIVIL APPOINTM£NTS. 

Nov, 2,3. /Kneas R. M‘ Donnell, Esq., and Wil- 
liam Ashton, Esq., to be members of Marine 
Board. 

W. E. Underwood, Esq., to be secretary to 
Marine Board. 

Dec, 14. (i. E. Russell, I'sq., senior member of 
Board of Revenue, to bo a commissioner to en- 
quire into state of affairs in districts of Ganjam 
and Viza^apatam. 

Ifl. II. T. Uushby. Esq., to be Judge and cri- 
minal judge of Nellore. 

W. Mason, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Vizagapatam. 

W. B. Anderson, Esq., to be third judge of 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit fur west- 
ern division. 

J. Blackburnc, Esq., to bo collector and magis- 
trate of Guntoor. 

George Bird, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Bellary. 

E. B. Glass, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Salem. 

C. T. Kaye, Esc]., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Mailura. 

21. G. J. Waters, Esq., to be 3tl judge of pro- 
vincial a)urt of appeal and circuit for northern 
division. 

Jan. 4. T. V. Stonhousc, Esq., to be mint mas- 
ter, and Malayalem translator to government. 

11. T. Daniel, Esip, to lie additional govem- 
iiicut commissioner, v. Mr. Grant. 
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J. D. Gleig, E«q.» to be collector and magistrate 
of Masulipatam. 

W. D. Davifi Esq.i to be 3d judge of do. do. 
for centre division, and to act as j;d Judge of that 
court. 

F. Lascelles. Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chittoor. 

R. Nelson, Esq., to be judge and criminal judge 
of Malabar. 

E. Banncrman, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Salem. 

P. Grant, Esq., to be judge and criminal judge 
of Canar.a. 

A. Robertson. Esq., to be colh ctor at Madras. 

G. S. L'noppr, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Madura. 

A. Maclean, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Chinglepiit. 

T. J. W. Thomas, Esq., to be head-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Masulipatam. 

R. Davidson, Esq., to be head -assistant to col« 
lectors and magistrate of Ganjam. 

23. T. R. Wheatley, Esq., and A. Robertson, 
Esq., to be members of mint committee. 

R. Richards, Esq., to be register to zillah court 
of Salain. 

E. Newberry, Esq., to be register to zillah court 
of Chicacole. 

J. D. Bourdillon, Esq., to lie head-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Trichinopuly. 

J. Mitchell, Esq., to be register to /illah court 
of Coinbaconum. 

W. Elliot, Esq., to act .as head-assistant to prin> 
clpal collector and magistrate of Xellore. 

C. P. Skelton, Esq., to 1)e register to zillah court 
of Cuddapah. 

T. W. Goodwym, Esq,, to be register to zillah 
court of Madura. 

R. H. Williamson, Esq., to lie register to zillah 
court of Hajahinuiidry. 

29. G. S. Green way. Esq., J. II. Cochrane, Esq., 
and J. C. Taylor, Esq., to be commissioners for 
drawing of government lotteries of present year. 

Fe6. 5. John Ilanbury, Esq., to be secretary and 
treasurer of government bank, in sue. to .A. 
Robertson, Esq. 


Appointments by the Right lion, the Governor- 
General : 

Lieut. Col. Brig'js to as-;uiiic‘ charge of re,':ien».y 
of .N^pore, during absence of Mr. urieiuc, or 
until further orders. 

Lieut, Col. Morison, C.B. to be senior member 
of Mysiiie commission. 


l^e. 4. J. V. Fullerton, Esq., to be sheriff of 
Madras for ensuing year. 


The undermentioned gentlemen having accepted 
annuities fromCivll Fund, have been permitted to 
resign service of Honourable Company James 
Taylor, Esq., John Babington Esq., and Robert 
Bayard, Esq. 


FuWomjt/m.— N ov. ir>. John Bird, Esq., to Capi 
OT Good Hope, for eighteen months, for healtli.- 
A. P, Hudleston, and G. A. i^mUh, Esqrs., 
to Europe, for health. — Hugh Montgomerie, 
James Thomas, and W. R. T^lor, Esqrs., u 
Europe, on private affairs — 7. E Smalley, Esq. 
to Eurm.~2d. G. L. Prendergast, Esq., to Capi 
ofGood Hope, for eighteen months, on privab 
^Riira.— Jan. 4. R. 11. Williamson, Esq., to sea 
for nine montlis, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Head-Quarters, Oct. 18, iai2.->Surg. James An- 
nealey posted to 5th N.I. 

Assist. Suig. J. Ladd removed from doing dutv 
with H.M. Mth rqgt, and posted to 2«jth NJ. 


Nov. 7.— Acting Cornet O. W. Russell (recently 
admitted on estab.) to do duty with (ith L.C. 

Ntw. 9. — Assist. Surgs. J. ('ardew, m.d., and J. 
Dorward, to do duty, former with horse artil- 
lery at the Mount, and latter with H.M. 13th 
L. Drags. 


Fort St. George, Nov. 13, 1832. — i'2d N.I. Lieut. 
Frederick Darby to be adjutant 

Assist. Surg. P. M. Benza, m.d., to have me- 
dical charge of Right Hon. the Governor’s body- 
guard. 

Nor. lf> Snperniim. Lieut. E«iw. Usher ad- 

mitted on effective strength of 51st N.I., to com- 
plete its cstuh., v. Panton dec. 

I.ieut. Col. Napier to resume charge of gun- 
powder nuinufaclorv, and Lieut. Col. Maclean to 
continue to olticiate us military auditor general, 
in absence of Col. Prendergast, trr until further 
orders. 

Nov. 20.— The appointments in Marine Depart- 
ment Military Hoard under dates 17th, 21st, and 
20th Sept. having been cancelled by G. O. 

by Gov. of Kith Nov. IM;I2, the following arrange- 
ments to have effect from that date:— Major W. 
Bradford, 3.'>th N.L, to act as secretary to military 
board during employment of Lieut, t^ol. Maclean 
on other duty. — Lieut. T. Lavie to act as deputy 
secretary to military board until further orders. — 
Elis. W. A. Halstead to act as assist, sec. while 
Lieut. T. Lavie is otherwise employed. 

Rid N.I. Sen. Ens. T. 1\ Walsh to be lieut., 
V. Seddon dec. 


Head-Quartets, Not*. 10.— The following re- 
movals ordered :— Col. (Lieut, (ien.) R. Mackuy, 
from Lst regt. to Madras Kuropcaii regt.— t.'ol. C. 
Farran, from Uih to Isi N.I.— Col. A Monin, 
from Madras Eutopeai: regt. to 14th N.I. —Lieut. 
Col. J. Ogilvie, from 47ib to Dth do.— Lieut. Col. 
J. Bell, from !hh to 47th do. 

Lieut. Gu nth t>rpe, Osh, doing duty with 38th 
r^t.. to rejoin his corps. 

N'lc. 17.— Lieut. R. H. James, S.lth^to do duty 
with rifle comp, of .‘tilth \.L, v. (iunthotpe. 

Acting 2d Lieut. J. W. Goad, of arlilltry, having 
passed a highly creditable examination in Hin- 
doostance language, deetned by Com.-in-Chief 
entitled to reward authorized by Hun. the Court 
of Directors. 


Fort St. (ienrgr, Noe. 27. — Ril C. Sen. Lieut. 

H. F. de Montmorency to be capt., and Sen. Cor- 
net H. a. Waters to be lieut-, v. Macdonald; 
date of corns. Kith M.ay KKJJ. 

Capt. Thus. Sewell, 5lith N.I., to act as pay- 
master at presidency, dviring absence of Capt. 
Forster, on leave to Cape of Good Hope. 

Nor. 30.— Lieut. G. H. Harper, 40th N.L, to lie 
paymaster at Prince of Wales’ Island, v. Ker re- 
turned to Europe. 

Major James Nash, 42d N.I., to command 
Sibendy corjis In Northern Cirrars. 

36fA N.I. Lieut. Joseph Martyr to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Haync resigned. 

Assist. Surg. E. Curling permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Dec. 4. — Capt. H. Molicrly, 49th N.I. and de- 
puty secretary to military board (having returned 
to presidency), to act as secretary to military 
board during employment of Lieut. Col. Maclean 
on other duty. 

Lieut. 11. L. Harris, 15th N.I., to be fort adju- 
tant of Cannanore, v. Elscy proceeded to Europe. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. 28.— Assist. .Surg. John 
Cardew, m.d., attached to horse artillery, to do 
duty with H.M. a'ith regt., until further orders. 

Nov. 29.— The following orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. G. Elliott to act as adj. to 5th L.C., during 
absence of Lieut, and Acting Adj. Grant; date 
4th March 1831.— Lieut. 11. l^Taser to act as adj. to 
ditto, during absence of ditto ; date 17th April 

lail. 

Dec. 3 and 4.— The following orden confirmed: 
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—Lieut. EAileii :%)th rcgt., tu ai t ait fort adj. at 
Trichinopoly ; date lltn Oct.— Lieut. Mann to act 
aaadj. to 2Mh N.l. ; date 3Uth Oct.— Ens. Baker 
to act as qu. mast, and interp. to :)2d N.l.» during 
absence or Lieut. Prich'ird on sick cert. : date 25th 
Nov.— Lieut. Geils to act as adj. to 1) troop horse 
brigade; and Lieut. Showers to act as adj. to 
ditto, during absence of Lieut. Uurgoyne on sick 
cert.; date 2Hth Nov. 


Vwt St, Gtforge, Dec. 4 . — Cornet H. Oarnler, 4tli 
L.(!..to be adj. to Right Hon. the Governor's body- 

S uard. V. Lindsay app. barrack master at presi- 
ency. 

Dec. 7.—4(Uh N.l. Lieut. C. Rowlandson to ho 
qu. mast, and interp., v. Codrington proceeding to 
Europe. 

M.'ijor Peter Farquliarson, Tith N.L, pcrinitteil 
to return to Europe, and to retire fiom service of 
Hon. Company on pay of his rank. 


Hrad-QuarterSf Dec. 5. — The following O'dcrs 
conflrnied.— I.iciit. Elliott to act as adj. to 6th 
L.(\, during absence of Lieut. Macletnl on duty; 
date 17th Nov.— Lieut. Rowlandson to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 4«ith N.L ; date IHth Nov. 

D 'c. n.— Major (.'lemons, Dth N.L, to rejoin 
his regiment. 

Lieut. J. P. Hnee, l.“itliregt., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps. 

The following order confirmed : -('ornet Onslow 
to act as adj. to 7th L.C., iluririg absence of Lieut. 
SVyndh.mi on sick rcrl. ; date 20th Nov. 

i)fv. 12.— Lieut. J. 11. Robley, 4;M, and Ens. 
H. M. Donald-.oii, ."lOth N.L, having passed cre- 
ditable examinations in llindoostanee language, 
deemed by Coin.-in-c'hief entitled to reward 
authorized by lion, the Court of Directors. 


Fort St, George, Dec. N.f. Ens. 11. M. 

DonaUtsou to be riu. must, and interp., v. IMack- 
enzie resignfd. 

The services of Deputy As.sist. Com. (len. Capt. 
■V. Clarke, .^;lh N.L. pl.u*; d at disposal of Coin- 
iniss.iiiiers for (iovermutnt of Mysoieas a tempo- 
rary a.ssistanr, subject to confirmation of .Supreme 
Government. 

tith L.C. Senior Cornet W. Marriott to be Lieut., 
V. Oakley dischargixi ; dale of com fit h Dec. Ifi32. 

Dec. Id.— 5r// N.l. Sen. Cant. Charles Poultoii 
to be major, Sen. Lieut. J. IVl. Ross to be rapt., 
and Sen. Ens. J. A. Stodilart to be lieut., v. Far- 
quharson retired; date of corns. Idth Dec. 

The services of Ens. Wm. Ilalslcd, lllh N.I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government. 

Liciit. J. n. Key, .‘list L.L, permitted to resign 
Hon. Company’s s rvicefroni .31st Dec. H132. 

Dec. 21. —Lieut, the lion. W. F. O’Callaghan, 
mil. sec. and aid dc-cump to Com.-iii-Chief, having 
returni d to Presidency, to resume liis duties from 
this date. 


Hend Quorterx, I).vr. 14 — Lieut. 11. Cannan, 
4fiih regt., to act ns qu. mast, and interp. to that 
corps, V. Peshall proceeding to Europe. 

D c. 17.— Lieu t. Chaloii, acting deputy judge 
adv. gen., to proceed to .Scciinderabaii, and cou- 
ductdutics of III district from Kith Jan. itm. 

Assist. Surg. J. J. Purvis posted to 14th N.L 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Oliver removed from 17th to 
3.3d N.I., and Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker from lat- 
ter to former. 

Dec. III.— Capt. H. Milchrll, 2llth N.L» to act 
as assist, adi. gen. to Light Field division Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary force, during absence of Capt. 
Vivian on furl.; date of ord r 1st Dec. 

Dec. 21.— Lieut. Geils to resume app. of acting 
adj. to Horse brigade, till further orders; date of 
order 12th Dec. 

Dee. 20.>-A8si8t. Surg. T. D. Harrison to afford 
medical aid to detachment of 1st bat. artillery, at 
lUmptees and AssUt. Surg. John Hichensto af- 
ford medical aid to detachment of 4th bat. artil- 
le^f at Jaulnah. 


J>e. 27<— Assist. Surg. C. Paterson, m.d., to do 
duty under depOt assist, surgeon at Poonamallee. 

Dec. 2fl.— The following orders confirmed 
(-ape. W. E. Litchfield to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to fith L.C., during absence of Lieut. Deas 
on sick cert., date 13th Dec— Lieut. L. M. Macleod 
to act as qu. mast, and interp. to .34th L. L, during 
aliseiicc of Lieut. Uroadfoot on sick cert. ; date 
11th Dec. 

Dec. 2f).— Assist. Surg. U. Scott to do duty with 
II.M. 67lh regt. 

Dec- .31.— Lieut. James FitzGerald, 42d N.L, 
having pass^l a creditable examination in Persian 
language, ileemed by com. in chief entitled to re- 
ward authorized by non. the Court of Directors. 


Fort St. George, Dee. 211.— Capl. O. Alcock, of 
artillery, pennilted to resign app. of deputy com- 
missary of ordnance in Tcuasserim provinces. 

Jon. 1, 10,33. — Col. Prendergast (having reported 
his return to Prcs d^ncy), to rc'sume his duties as 
military auditor general from this iliitc ; and Lieut, 
(’ol. M.^clean, C:ipl. Moberly, and Lieut. Lavic to 
revel t to their respective appointment-s in military 
board ofiice. 

Jon. 4.— Assist. Surg. Robert Scott, app. to me- 
dical charge of /illah (if Chicacole. 

22(/jV./. r.ieut. D. Buchanan, to be qu. mast, 
and interpreter. 

:tl.vt L.I. .Sen. Ens. Frederick Knvvett to be 
Lieut., V. Key resigned; dateof com.'lst Jan. 1833. 

,'Hd/t N.l. Sen. Lieut. James Dickson to be rapt., 
and Sen. Ens. IL M. Donaldson to Ire Lieut., v. 
Edgar dec. ; date of corns. 27th Dec. 1832. 

Mr. .Satnuel Cox admitted on cstab. as an assist, 
surg., and api». to do duty under medical officer 
of general hospital at presidency. 

Lieut. J. T. Baldwin, .3d bat. artillery, permitted 
to resign app. of adj. to that corps. 

Cadet rf infantry R. (>. Gardner admitted on 
estab., .and to act as ensign. 

Jou.W . — .*W Rot. Artiiicrif. Lieut. D. (.'arruthers 
to be .adj., v. Baldwin resigned. 

Mr. S. T. Lyell admitted on cstab. as an assist, 
surg., and app. to do duty undi*r medical officer 
in ehargoof gi neial hospital at pns'ib uc j. 

Major C. Ni'Win.in. 61st N.l., at his own request, 
transferred to invalid c-stablishmcnt. 

Surg. W. E. E. Conwell, m.jj., penniltwi to re- 
sign appointment of garriMoii surgeon of Masuli- 
patain. 

Urnd-Qnnrtcrx, Jan. 3, 13.33.— Lieut. D. Bucha- 
nan, 22(1 N.L, having (uissed prescrilxxl examina- 
ti(}ii in Hindoo.stanee language, deemed by com.- 
in-rhief entitled to rewani authorized by Hon. the 
Court of Directors. 

.fan. 4.— Acting Ens. S. J. Corfield to do duty 
with J 1th N.L till further orders. 

Jr/M. 6. — Acting En«. It. O. Gardner to do duty 
with 3d N.L till further orders. 

Jan. 7«— The following orders confirmed : — 
Lieut. P. A..S. Powys to art as adj. to 4th N. I., 
during periml of Lieut. Fishcr'.s arrest, or further 
ordei.s ; dale (ith Dec.— Lieut. C. 1 1. Warren to act 
as adj. to 2.>th N.L, during absence of Lieut.Farran 
on sick cert. ; date l.ith Dec. 

Lieut. 11. Marshall, 3.3d regt., posted to pioneers, 
V. l*ickcriDg returned to Europe. 

Ens. L. W'. Walker, I7ih regt., to be attached to 

{ noneers, during absence of Lieut. Minto on 
breign service. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 11.— 5ljrf NI. Sen. Capt. 
S. W. Steel to lx: niaior. Sen. Lieut. Mark Blax- 
l.and to lie Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. M. Madden to 
be l-iciit., V. Newman invalid: date of corns. 15th 
Dl-c. 18 : 12 . 

Cadet of Infantry Arthur Wyndham admitted 
on estab. and app. to act as ensign. 

Head-Quartere, .Tan. P. — Maj. C. Newman posted 
to 2d Nat Vet. Bat., and permitted, for benefit 
of his health, to reside on Neilgherry Hills. 

Jan. 10.^The following orders confirmed:-* 
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Lieut. W. T. Boddam U 
during absence of Lieut, 
date 1st Jan.— Rns. J. M 
act as fort ai^. at Vellore, 

Lewis on duty ; date 4th 
Assist. Sure. W. Evans to allbni metilrnl aid to 
detachment of 2d bat. artillery at Trichinopoly. 


1 act os adj. to 2d L.C'.» 
nriecs on sick certillcate t 
. Johnston, 4th N*l-* 

, during absence of Lieut. 
Jan. 


Fort St, Gcor/^, Jan. 12.— r.int. F. Plowden, 
20th N.I., to take charge of inv.illds, Ac. proceeti- 
ing to England on ship Rrsournt. 

Jan, 15.— Assist. Surg. H. C. Lndlow placed at 
disposal of Supreme Uovcmincnt. with a view 
nventually to his being app. to ineiiical duties of 
Nagpore residency. 

Gth L.C. Lieut. Jas. Knox to be qu. mast, and 
interp.. v. Deas proceedetl to Europe. 

llfA N.I. Lieut. D. Wyiiter to be qii. mast, 
and iiiterp., v. ilalstcd. 

Surg. David Ilcid to be garrison surgeon at Ma- 
suliiMtam, V. Conwell resigned. 

Jan. in.— Medical Board. Mr. T. 11. D-ivics, 
second member, to lie first member, v. Owen dec. ; 
Mr. John Hay, third memlier, to lie second mem- 
ber, V. Davies; and Superintending Surg. James 
Aiinesley to be third meraber, v. Hay.— Superin- 
tending Surg. K. Macauly to act as third member, 
during absence of Mr. Annesley on sick certlflcate. 

34fA L. I. Lieut. Ponsonby Shaw to \k* qu. 
mast, and interp., v. Uroadfoot proceeding to 
Europe. 

2d. N.T. Sen. Licxit. D. H. Eaton to Ixj capt., v. 
Agnewdec.; date of com. lUth July 1(U2. 

Supemuin. Lieut. Thos. Back admitted on cftcc- 
tive strength of 2d N. I. to complete its estab. 

Surg. J. Wyllle having been pcrmittcil by Su- 
preme Government to resign situation of surgeon 
to Nagpore Residency, Ins services replaced at 
dlsposu of commander-in chief. 


Heatl^Qtinrters, Jan. 12.— The following order 
confirmed:— Lieut. J. C. N. Favell to act as adj. 
to 1st L. C. during period Lieut. Munscy is in 
charge of regt. ; date 2(>th Dec. 

Lieut D. Wynter and Em. C. Ireland, of 11th 
N.I., having prssjd prescribed examination In 
HindoosUnee language, deemed bv com.-in-chief 
entitled to reward authonred by Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

Jan. 15 —Acting Ens. A. Wyndain to do duty 
with detachment of* 18th N.L at Salem. 

Jrtw. 16.— Surg. David Reid, m.d., removed 
from 4th N.I. to 2d L.C., and Surg. Jas. Steven- 
son, from latter to former corps. 

The following orders confirmed ; — Lieut. F. B. 
Lys to act as adj. to 45th N.I., during aljsence of 
Lieut. J. J. McMurdo on sick cert. ; date 16th 
Nov. ia*)2.— l.ieut. P. A. S. Powys to art as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 4th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. W. C. Chinnery on duty : date 7th Jan. 
1833. 

Jan. 17.— Col. (Miu.jCMen.) A. Cunpage removed 
from 17th to 14th N.I., aud Col. A. Monin from 
latter to funner. 

Jtm. 19.— The following order confirmed Ens. 
R. Snow to act as adj. to 24th N.T., during absence 
of Lieut. Snow on duty ; date 6th Jan. ^ 

Jan, 23. — The following removals and postings 
ordered:— Surg. R. Sladen from 4th bat. artillery 
to left wing Enron, regt.— Surg. W. E. E. Cnn- 
vrcll, M.D., from left wing Europ. rest, to 4th bat. 
artilleiy. — Surg. G. Bucke, from 3fl nnt. artillery, 
fofith N.L— Surg. W. K. Hay ilate prom.) to ,3d 
bat. artiUeiy.— AssisU Surg. J. L. Geddes to 4th 
bat. artillery. 


Fort St, C«pr/(o, Jan. 25.— Capt. \Vm. Marjorl- 
banka permitted to resign situation as master 
attendant of Madras from Ist F'cli., and to pro- 
ceed to Europe. 

Jan. 28.— On arrival of H.M. 45th regt. at Se- 
cunderabad, Col. Vlgoureux, r.n., to assume 
command of Hyderabad Subsidiary force, pending 
a zafecence on sublect to Bengal* 

. Col* C. T* G. Bishop, 28th N.I., to command 
Bellary. 

-Aedpg Bupcriatendlng Surg. Richard Glbiboii to 


•Madra*. Uunk, 

bo superintending surgeon* to complete estab.. In 
sue. to Annesley promoted. 

Surg. Claud Currie to officiate as superintending 
surgeon in centre division of army, during eni- 
ployinent of Mr. Macauley In medical board. 

Surg. James .Stevenson to officiate as garrison 
surgeon at Trichinopoly, during absence of Mr. 
Currie on other duty. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. W. K. Hay to he surgeon, 
V. Owen dec.; date 15th Jan. 

Artiliertf* Acting 2d-I.icut. C. C. Harvey to be 
2d-Ucut., from Hth Jan. 1833, to complete estab. 

Surg. W. S. Anderson {lermittetl to retire from 
service of Mon. Company from 1st Feb. 

Jan. 29.— Assist. Surg. Win. Scott permitted to 
enter on general duties of army, 

Surg. John Irving, m.d., permitted to retire 
from service of Hon. Company from 1st Feb. 

Assist. Surg. Freil. Coofier app. to medical 
charge of Zillah of Nellore, v. liUdlow. 

Fch. 1.— Col. P. Lindsay, Il.M. 39 regt., to as- 
sume commnnil of Bangalore on arrival of Ids 
regt. at that station. 

Lieut. II. L. Harris, 1.5th N.L. to be deputy 
assist. t|u. mast. gen. in Ceiled Districts, v. Giat- 
frey proceetled to Europe. 

Lieut. J. C. Fortescuc, 1st N.L, to be fort adju- 
tant at Cannanurc, v. Harris. 


Head-Ottnrters, Jun. .30.— Capt. F. Bond, ,3il 
liat. artillery, to command artillery serving at 
Fort ('ornwallis and its dependencies, v. Chisliulm 
returneil to presidency. 

The following orders confirmctl: — I.ieiit. Brice 
to act as arlj. to E troop hotse artillery at Ban- 

? ;alore, during absence of Lieut. Montgomery on 
urlough; date loth Jan.— 2d Lieut. H. Lawford 
to act as staff-officer to detachment of artillery at 
Fort Ckirnwallis, v. Bruere tier. ; date Hth Jan. 

F/f6.4.— The following order confirmed Lieut. 
Ilalpin to act as adj. to 2.5th N.l. during absence 
of Eus. Farran on sick cert. ; date 26th Jan. 

Fort St (rVwg#*, Fcft. .5. — (?ol, David Foulis, Ist 

L.C., to command Maliibar and Canara, v. Pereira 
proceeik'd to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. W. Cullen, of artillery, to art .ns 
secretary to military Iniard, during nliseiicc of 
Lieut. Col. Macleane on sick leave to sea. 

Lieut, (r. Balfour, of artillery, to lie staff- 
officer to detachment of artillery serving at Fort 
Cornwallis and its dependencies, v. Bruerc dec. 

Ens. P. B. Roper, ,3Hth N.I., transferred to 
pension estab. at his own request. 

Hetarned In dutff. from Kttrope. — Nov. f». Capt. 
James Drever, l!Rh N.I. — Lieut. Geo. Gordon, 
4Hth N.L— Kns. Win. Junor, 2d N.L— 1,3. Assist, 
.‘^urg. Iloliert .Scott. — Dec. 28. Ens. W. A. Mack- 
enzie, 17th N.l — Jan. 4. Maj. T. W. Wigan, Isl 
Nat. But. — Surg. Alex. CanipU?ll.— Ens. Fred. 
Gr.ay, .'iStb N.L— H. Lieut. James Knox, 6tli I^.C. 
—Lieut. Brev. Capt.) II. T. Wallace, 44th N.L 
— Lieut. Richard Dowell, .52d N.L— Lieut. L. E. 
Duval. 27tli N.L— 11. Lieut. .1. C. Whitty, 7tli 
N.l.— Surg. Janies Stevenson.— 28. Surg. Andrew 
Patterson (pending prtxluction of usual certi- 
ficates from East-India House).— Feb. .5. Lieut. 

M. Joseph, 6th N.l. — Lieut. J. J. M. Anderson, 
4.5th N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Earnpc.—Sov, 16. Capt. E. B. Faunce, 15th 

N.L — Lieut. S. Peshall, 4fith N.I. (to embark 
from W'i?stern Coast).- 2:<. Lieut. J. S. Mackenzie, 
48th N.L, for health.— 36. Capt. J. Tod, 33d N.l. 
— Lieut. W. Cross. :i8th N.I., for health (to pro- 
ceed from Bengal’.— Dec. 4. Lieut. Jas. Fitzgerald, 
42d N.L, for health. — Lieut. R. Codrington, 46th 
N.L, for health (to proceed from Penang).— Ens. 
W. Herford, 5th N.L, for health (to proceed 
from Malacca).— 7. Capt. W. Shaw, 18th N.I., for 
health.- Lieut. Col. C. Herbert, 5th N.T., for 
health.— Capt. F. B. Lucas, nth N.I., for health. 
—Capt. J. Edgar, 50th N.I., for health.— Capt. J. 

Godfrey, fst N.I. for health.— Lieut A. Wll- 
klnson, N.L, for health.— Capt. W. H. Frol- 
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toiic* 42d JV.l.—Capt. F. Plowden, 80th N.I— 
Lieut. It. W. Snairovr, lOth N.Ii— 14. Lieut. M. 
Davies. 11th N.I.- Assist. Surg. IL S. Brice. Nth 
N.L, for health.— 21. Lieut. Col. J. W. Malian- 
dame. Nth N.I.— Capt. C. C. Dunn, 44th N.L, 
for health.— Lieut. W. P. Deas. fith L.C., for 
hralth.— 28. Maj. R. Hunter. 5Sd N.L— Lieut. A. 
W. Lawrence, 7th L.C.- Lieut. Geo. Bradfcwit. 

. ^^L, for health.— Ens. David Pearson, 34th 
N.L, for health.— Assist Surg. R. It Greain, for 
health ito proceed from Boinbiy . — 31. Lieut. 
Lhas. Pickering, 4‘nh N.L, for health.— Ens. Abr. 

fj; ;iuth N.L, forheiUth Ian. 4. Maj. W. 

William»>n, 3d L.I., for health.— ('apt. i*atrick 
Muiitgoinerie, horse artillery. — Lieut. J. Haync, 
•Wlh N.L, for health.— 11. Lieut, f^ol. C, A. 
Walker, 3:kl N.L, for health.— Capt. W. S. Ilele, 
artillery, for health. — Lieut. J. T. Baldwin, 
artillery, for health. — Actiug (hornet .lames Nor- 
man, cavalry, for health. — Assist. Surg. J. .S. 
Owen, for health.— 15. Maj. G. J. Meredith, 4th 
L.C., for health.— IH. Assist. Surg. (I. l*ahner, for 
health. — 28. Lieut. F. Ensure, 47lh N.L — Lieut. 
E. II. 'ihort, 2Jlih N.I., for health to proceed 
from Singapore lM). Lieut. Col. R. L. Evans, 
ti;”'* *•**■*' N.I., for health.— Feb. 1. Lieut. IL A. 
riionipson, .'iiUh N.L, for health (instead to 
Isle of France as granted in June last). — Major 
John Fulton, Nth N.L 

To Mofim*. — J.'in. 11. (\ipt. Siintock, .Ith N.L. 
with Malacca field force, for six inuiilhs. for 
health. 

To C'ajje of Ciofttl Hojifl. — Nov. 27. Capt. B. Fors- 
ter, paymaster at Presidency, for 18 months, for 
health.— Dec. 21. Lieut. ('. Pickering, corps of 
pioneers, until .'ilst May 1834, for health — Jan. 4. 
('ajit. H. Moherly, deputy sec. to military board, 
for 18 monilis, for health. 

To Sea. — Jan.4. Lieut. H. Bell, conis of sap- 
pers and miners, at Malacca, for four months 
from 8th Oct. last, for health. 

Cani'flle.d — The leave to return to Europe 
grunted to Ens. W. M. ('ardeii, 28th N.L 


SIIIPIMNG. 

Arrivale. 

iVot*. 8. I1.M..S. Zebra t M'Murdo, from Now 
.South Wales.— Dec. 4. Neptune, CumlKTledge. 
from Md-iccaand Penang. — 18. I'herie, Hay, from 
Bordeaux. — 28. Remnn'ee, Warren, anil Star, 
Grifflng, both from (Calcutta. — 30. Mnrp Ann, 
llornbmw, from lyondon; Alfretf, Tapley, from 
ditto: Sivnlloiv, Adam, from Isle of France; and 
Wimble, from Calcutta. — .*11. Wil- 

luim ttentinck, Hutchinson, from London and 
Madras; aiid Nrrbuddn, Patrick, from Mauritius.— 

Jmm. 3, 1833. Rubp, Hill, from Boiiibiiy, Ac 5. 

tVelHriffton, Liddell, from London and Cape — 8. 
Alexatider, Jones, from Mcriing. — 21. Ganffee, 
Ardlie, from Rangoon. — 29. Uindoston, Redman, 
from Ciilcutta.— .'k>. Pureupine, Laing, from Pe- 
nang. — 31. Rarretto Junior, Laws, from Calcutta; 
and La Relte AWtanee, Arkcoll, from London. Ma- 
deira, and Ope. — Feb. 3. St. Gtuojre, Thompson, 
from ('alcuttaand Masulipatam ; Thetis, Bnothby, 
from Malacca; and Deauniorris, Lc Martin, from 
Nantz anil Pondicherry.- 7. Jtune iMUre, Epis- 
toUc. from Mauritius and Pondicherry. 

Departures. 

Nov. 9. H.M.S. Zebra, M‘Murdo, for Trinco- 
mallce.— 22. H.M.S. Harrier, Vassal, on a cruise.— 
Dee, ;iU. Star, Grifliug, for Philidelphia.— 31. Sieo/- 
loiv, Adam, for Karrical. — Jon. 4. Mountstuart 
FJp/Unstone, Elliott, for London.— 10. Rubp, Hill, 
for Singapore ; and Lady Fiom, Ford, for Lon- 
don.— 12. London, Wimble, for London ; and IFW- 
Unrtun, Liddell, for AHeiMJe.— 13. Lord William 
Bentinck, Hutchinson, for (Calcutta.— 14. Neptune, 
Cumberledge, for ('ape and London.— 18. Reevunv, 
Warren, for London; and Alfred, Tapleyi for 
Alienee. r> 24. Coromandel, Boyei. for London.— 
ai. H.M. Ships il/Iigotor. Lambert, and Afogiciarme, 
Plumridge. both on a cruise.— Feb. 2. Mary Ann, 
llomblow. for Cape and London. — 3. Bai-retto 
Junior, Laws, for London.— 5, Hindostan, Red- 
man. for London.— 13. St, George, Thomi>son, for 
Bristol. 

Mmi.Jour.N,S,VoL.] l.No.42. 


BIRTHS MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 21. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. CoL 
G. M. Steuart, commanding at that station, of a 
son. 

:I9. At Kamptee, the lady of Ens Byng Giraud, 
22d N.L of a daughter. 

Noe, 2. At Madras, the lady of (\ M. Lushing- 
ton. Esf].. of a daughter. 

4. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. George Elliot, 
5th L. ('., uf a daughter. 

(i. At Bell.iry, the lady of ('apt. F, Blundell, 
commiss.'iry of ordnance, of a daughter. 

7- At the Mount, the lady of Capt. Pinson. 
48lhN. L, of a d.iughier. 

!>. At the farm in Mysore, the latly of Assist. 
Surg. Lawrunce, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of John S. Hall. Esq., of 
a son. 

10. At Madras, the lady of Capt. R. J. Marr. 
of a daughtiT. 

11. Mrs. \Vm. Stuart, of a son- 

12. At Secunderabad, the lady of (':ipt. P. 
Ilaiuond, artillery, of a daughter. 

1.3. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. Thori>e, 
27th N.I.. of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, Mrs. Wilkins, uf a son. 

18. .At Madras, the lady of Major Sim, super- 
intending engineer at Presidency, of a son. 

19. At Caunanore, the lady of Major {Raron) 
I)e Kutzleben, commanding 44th N.L, of u daugh- 
ter. 

— At Masulipatam, Mrs. Bruadbear, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. Mrs. E. C. GrilTUhs, of a son. 

25. At Madras, the lady of Capt. George Fryer, 
of a son. 

:io. At Madras, the lady of Licut.*CoI. Monteith, 
cngimx>rs, of a daughter. 

Dec. I. At Kampte<», the lady of Dr. Pcane. 
,37th N.I., of a son. 

2. At I'richinopoly, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Budd, .32(1 N.I., of a daughter. 

3. At Peranilxrre, the lady of T. E. Geils. Esq., 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

8. At Madras, the la(7y of the Rev. M. Bowie, 
senior minister of the Scotch church, of a sUll- 
born child. 

!). At Madras, the lady of Thomas Moore Lane, 
Ksi}., of a son. 

Kr. At Pall.imcnttah, the lady of Lieut, and 
AUj. Reid, 8ih N.L, of a daughter. 

13. At Caunanore, the lady of Capt. Minchin, 
commanding Wynaud rangers, of a daughter still- 
born. 

14. At Madras, the lady of W. D. Bruce, Esq., 
C. S. of a son. 

18. At MasulipaUm, the lady of Capt. (leorge 
Grantham, 43d N I., of a son. 

17. At Sladras, the lady of ('apt. M. C. Chase, 
coiiiinanding Right Hun. the Governor’s body- 
guard, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of Edw. Gordon, Esq., 
of Myrtle Grove, of a daughter. 

— At Palaincultah, the wife of the Rev. Mr, 
Fjelstedt, of a daughter. 

^ At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Clarke, de* 
petty assist, com. gen. of a son. ' 

23. At Mowbray’s, Lady Palmer, of a daughter. 
25. In Fort St, George, the lady of S. S. Trevor, 
Esq., of the Madras artilleiy, of a son. 

— At Cuddalorc, the lady of Lieut.-Co1. Fraser, 
of a daughter. 

28. At Madras, Mrs. G. Wellington, of a daugh* 
ter. 

28, At Jaulnah, the lady of G. Wroughton, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

30. At Palamcottah, the lady of Major B. Mao 
Master, Gth N.L, of a son. 

— At Chittoor, the lady of Thomas Gahagan, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. C. W. Ne- 
pean, deputy Judge adv. gen., of a son. 

— At Negapatam, the udy of Capt. Wm. Tay« 
lor, of a fon. 

Jan, 3, IWIS. At Madras, the lady of Capt. 
Bruce, 35th regt. of a son. 

— At Muktul, the lady of Capt. Edward Rayna- 
ford, pf a son. .. „ « 

5. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. H. Pemn, 
assis '. mil. auditor gen. of a son. 

(M) 
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«. At Madm. the lady of Thomas Prendergast, 
Eaq.» civil service* of a ton. ^ ^ „ 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. R. R* 

Ricketts. 48th Madras N.I., of a son. ^ . 

7. At Veperv, the lady of Capt. C. R. Brad- 
street. 37th N.t., of a daughter. 

9. At Bellar^', the lady of Thomas E. J. Boileau, 
Esq., civil service, of a son (stilMiorn). 

13. At Jaulnah. the lady of Lieut. E. Willis, 
S8th N.I., of a son. 

9.3. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. A. S. Logan, 
paymaster of stipends, of a son. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Lafond, of a daiichter. 

94. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Frsnklyn. 

deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. Mysore division, of a 
daughter. 

pfi. Mrs. L. Wilmot. of a daughter. 

Sfl. Mrs. Augustus Cilles, of a son. still-born. 
29. At Bellary. Mrs. Ceorge S. K.Ross, of a son. 
31. At Madras, the lady of the Rev. H. W. 
Stuart, of a son. 

Vvb. 6. Mrs. J. H. Court, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Orf. 24. At Cotyam, U. V. Munro, Esq., 
conservator of Travancore forests, to Matilda Ca- 
roline, youngest daughter of the late D. KohlhofT, 
Esq., of Tanjoro. 

"Sov. 5. At Cudiinnah, Lieut. C. MacEvers Pal- 
mer, 14th N.l. to El’za Mvers, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. J. Hands, of Bellary. 

10 At Madras, Mr. James Rarclay Norris, to 
Miss Eliza Scott. 

2fi. At Madras, James Ouclitcrlony, E-'q., to 
Helen Torrens, vnungest d.atiphtcr of the late 
Lieut. Col. E. B. Bagshaw, Madras establishment. 

— At Cannanore, Major Alexander Ross. con»s 
of engineers, to Mary, eldest daughter of the l.■‘te 
.lohn Dumaresq, Esq., H.M. attomey-gencr.'il for 
Ih#* Island of Jersey. 

1. At Madras, Li<*ut. Henry Cahan, H.M. 
.•iTlh regt. to Sybilla, eldest daughter of J. Mac- 
donnell. Esq., m.d., surgeon H.M. .ITthregt. 

4. At Rangalore. Ensign H. P. Mill. !)th N.L, 
to Charlotte Joyce, daughter of the late Barent 
Oompertz, Esq., of Teignmouth, county of 
Devon. 

18. At Madras, Lieut. George Rowlandson, ar- 
tillery, to Emily Jane, eldest daughter of Major 
C. Lethbridge, 22d regt., N.l. 

Jan. 1, ]a33. At Kaniptee, Louisa, voungest 
daughter of the late Capt. Matthews, 37th N.T., 
to William Butler, Esq., assist, surg. 7th regt. 
N.L 

.3. At Madras, Capt. J. A. Atkinson, fi.C. ser- 
vice, to Mrs. M. A. Baker, widow of Capt. Baker, 
Hon. Company's service. 

— At St. Thomas’s Mount, Lieut. Henrv Van- 
clerzee. 27th M.N.L, to Harriett, eldest daiighter 
of the late William White, Esq., of Fulham, 
Middlesex, and niece of F. A. Robson, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service. 

7* At Vepery, Flora, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
A. King, deputy commissary of Ordnance, to the 
Rev, Charles Blackman, of 'the church miss'on. 

22. At Claremont, Ahmerlnuggur, Capt. Alex. 
Mackintosh. 27th Madras N.T., and commandant 
of Ahmednuggiir Prov. Bank, to Fanny, fifth 
daughter of the late Thomas Eaton, Esq., Royal 
Navy. 

2fi. At Bangalore, Charles Fr. Liardet, 14th 
regt. N.L, to Jane Abercromby Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Harris, M.n., 1st 
roeinl>er of the Medical Hoard of this presidency. 

28 At Madras, James Knox, Esq. to Eliza, 
voungest drnghter of the late W. Mooraom, lisq., 
Scarborough. 

Feb. 2. At Mysoor, Mr. William Miller to Miss 
Ifgrclana Aldons. 

4. At Madras, John Gthnea, Esq., of the 8th 
reft. N.L, to Henrietta Jane, aecond daimhter of 
Col. Fcaron, c.x., deputy adj. gen. of 11. IL forces. 


DEATHS* 

Get. 28* At Secunderabad, after a very short 
illnesa. Colonel Alexander Ogilvie, ccnninandlng 
H.M. 46th regt. 

31. At Vepery, Mrs. G. Stanistreet, aged 53. 
Nov. 12. At Madras, Mr. Wm. Taylor. 

16. At Tranqiiebar, Willoughby Carpenter Ste- 
xenaon, Esq., aged 18. 


23L At Bangalore, from Jungle fever, Ellen, wHb 
of R. Fhaslmons, aged 25. 

Dee. 6* Mrs. Edw. Jervis, aged 97. 

20. At Vepery, Elisa Amelia, wife of Mr. T. 
Hagger, veterinary surgeon Ist L.C., aged 26. 

22. Of cholera, 4n the camp, aged 24, on the 
thiM day of his inarch from Secunderabad to Ma- 
sulipatnfn to embark for England, Francis In- 
gram, Esq., a captain in H.M. 4(Sth regt., young- 
est son I'f the Rev. Rowland Ingram, ii.n., of 
(’raven Bank, Yorkshire. 

24. At Moongoor, of cholera, Ens. Wm. James 
Arrow. 8th Madras N.L, and attached to H.H. 
the Nizam’s service. 

— At Cochin, II. L. Groembart, Esq., late 
fiscal of that place, having faithfully served the 
British government for the long period of .35 years. 

2fi. At Arcot, P. A. West, Esq., acting register 
to the zillah court of Chittoor. 

— At Masulipatam, (’apt. J. Edgar of the 50th 
regt. N.L 

At Persewauk, Thomas, son of the late John 
De Fries, Fan., sen. 

2H. At Jaiilnah. Captain, J. Mills, of the 2(1 
Native Veter.nn Rattalion. 

:«». At Hvdernhad, of cholera, the Nawaiib 
Moncor ool Moolk, honorary minister of H.H. the 
N izam. 

./qw. 8, 18.33. At Vizagapntam. after an illness of 
upwards of one vear, Ensien William .Tones, late 
adlutant of the (^arnatlc European Veteran Bat- 
talion. BglHl .'>0. 

11. At Rc'liary, Ellen Eliza, wife of Thomas E. 
J. Boileau, Esq., of the Madras civil service, of a 
malignant puerperal fever, in her 20th year. 

13. At Madras. Anne, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Macleod, of St. Kilda. Inveines-shire. 

— At Madras, Elizabeth Paulina Frederica, 
daughler of Capt. Locke, 1st Nat. Vet. Bat 

14. At Madras. Suigoon T. Owen, 1st member 
of the Medical Bonrd- 

2p. At St. Thome, AralKlIa, lady of Capt. IL 
R. Kirhv. 4th regt. N I. 

— Of Cholera. Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

2.'». At Madras, Jane, relict of the laic Mr. T. 
Ilughi^. aged 30. 

Feh. 3. At Madras, of cholera, Frances, wife of 
Mr. F. Gibson, late of Paiaveram, aged 20. 

4. Mr. Charles Joseph, agedSM. 

On hoard the ship HVimer, Lieut. J. If. Seif- 
don, .’>2d N.l. 


ISoiithap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, *c. 

jHtiivinl Drpnftmmt. 

D’c. 14. Mr. James Bruce Simson, to be judge 
anil session judge of Dharwar. 

17> Mr. .Archibald Spens, to act as assistant 
judge and session judge of Dhar-' ar. 

Mr. W. Richardson, tn be assistant Judge and 
session Judge of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. H. Voung, confirmed as register to court of 
siiddur dewanee and suddur foujdary adawlut from 
1st Jan., 1833. 

Judicial Department.-~‘Revenuc. 

Her. 17. Mr. J. Vibari, to be collector and ma- 
gistrate of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, to be first assistant to ditto. 

Mr. W. W. Bell, to he second ditto ditto. 

Mr. H. Liddell, to be third ditto ditto. 

Mr. E. B. Mills, to be collector and magistrate 
of Kaira. 

Mr. C. Prescott, to be first assistant to ditto. 

Mr. A. Hornby, to besecond ditto ditto. 

Mr. G. Gitaeme, to be collector and magistrate of 
Tannah. 

Mr. E. Montgomerie, to be first anlstant to 
ditto. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves, to be second ditto ditto. 

Mr. R. Spooner, to be third ditto dittos 

Mr. John Forbes, to be collector and magistrate 
of Rutnageeree. 

Mr. John Burnett, to be first assistant to ditta 

Mr. P. Coles, to he second ditto ditto. 

Mr. E. Chamler, to be third ditto ditto. 
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Mr. P. Bacon, to be second aisIsUnt to principal 
collector and magistrate of Poonah. 

Mr. P. Bcott, to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. G. Malcolm, to be fourth ditto ditto 

Mr. II. G, Chambers, to lie first assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Surat. 

Mr. J. Gordon, to lie third ditto ditto, 

Mr. P. A. Corsar, to be fourth ditto ditto. 

Mr. A. \V. llavensrroft, to beading first assist- 
ant to prinripal collector and magistrate of Dlmr- 
war until Mr Marrisoirs return. 

Mr. W. II. Dyke, to be third assistant ditto, 
and .icting serniid assistant to ditto. 

Mr. (i. A. !<:. Ci'.inpbell, to be fourth assistant to 
ditto. 

Mr. K. J. Strarey, to be third assistant tocollec*' 
tor and magistrate of Ahniednuggur. 

Mr. K. G. Fawcett, to be first assistant to col- 
lector au<l magistrate of Caiideisli. 

Mr. A. N. N. (!ani|ibell, to the second ditto ditto. 

Mr. C. Price, to be thinl ditto ditto. 

Mr. H. Uorradaile, to be collector of customs in 
Guzerut. 

Territorial Dtipartment, 

Jnn. f). Mr. F. A. Corsar, to be second assistant 
Co collector of Kairu. 

Mr. G. li. Farranr, to be third ditto ditto. 

Mr. C. M. Harrison, to be assistant to collector 
of Uutnagherry. 

Mr. John Webb, to be assistant to collector of 
Tanna. 

Mr. J. S. Law, to be fourth assistant to princi- 
pal collector of Surat. 

Hi. Mr. K. C. Jones, to be assistant to collector 
of Adinednuggur. 

Mr. K. M. Suart, to be assistant to collector of 
Ahmedubad. 

Mr. J. W. Woodcock, to lie assistant to princi- 
pal collector of .Surat. 

Mr. F. Sims, to be assistant to principal collector 
of Surat. 

Mr. (filbert Maicoiin, to bo itssistnnt to princi- 
pal collector of Poona. 

Mr. C. A. 11. Tracov, to be assistant to colUdor 
of Tanna until further orders. 

Mr. F. II. Briggs, to be assistant to*collector of 
Kaira. 

2’J. Sir U. K. Arbiithiuit, Ht., to la* sub-collector 
of U.igulcora in Southern Marhatta. c ountry. 

Mr. E. II. 'rownsend, to be first assistant to 
principal collector of Poona. 

ti:i. Mr. E. J. .Stracc-y, to be second assistant to 
collector of Ahnit'diuiggiir. 

Mr. W. Dent, to be third Hosistant to collector 
of Ahinediiuggur. 

General lyepartmrnt. 

Jan, 2. John Lloyd Phillips, Esq., to lx; exa- 
miner of court for relief of insolvent debtors at 
Bombay. 

Vurlofffirfts.—J:m, f). The Rev. J. Glow, senior 
minister of Scotch church, to Europe, for health. 
—22. Mr. W. Siinson, civil service, to Europe, 
for health. 


M I MT A U Y A I* POI NTM ENTS, 
PUOMOTIONS, &c. 

nomhT/ rftit(le,Dec. 12, lfl32.— Mr. Andrew Wca- 
iherheati admitted on estab. as an assist, surg. 

Ihte I."!.— Lieut. E. P. Dd’Hoste, Kith N.T., to 
Iks line adi. nt Oapooiie. v. IJrquhart, app. brigade 
major at INssna ; date 2.5lli Nov. 18.32. 

Sen. Cadet W. B. Ponsonby to be ensign from 
7th Nov. iu:i2, and posted to 24th N.I., v. Bellasis 
prom. 

Sen. Cadet II. W. Diggle to be ciisfgn from 7th 
Nov. 1832, and posted to lOth N.L, v. Salmon 
prom. 

Dec. 21.— Assist. Surg. T. H. Graham, 
app* to charge of lunatic asylum, from date of 
di>|>avtuTa of Assist. Surg. llowison for Euroiic. 


D 9 c, 22. Supemum. Lieut* J* M. Olasse to act 
as brigade major to artillery, during absence of 
Lieut. Cotgrave from Presidency on sick certifi- 
cate. 

IdtA N.L Ens. K. Jopp to l)C adj., v. Crispin 
prTOeeding to Euiope; date of app. 12th Dec. 

Dec. 24. Assist. Surg. R. Frith, sr.n., to be civil 
surgeon of Southern Concan, vacated by promo- 
tion of surg. D. Shaw, m.d. 

Dee. 27. Assist. Surg. S. Brickwell relicveil from 
duties 111 Indian navy, and Assist. Surg. A. 
Wcatherhc.'id placed at disposal of Superintendent 
of Indian navy, for duty in thatbrani^ of service. 

Jan. 2, I.m Lieut. Col. R. Thomas, 3d L.C. 
permitted to retire from Hon. Company's service, 
from 31sl Dec. 1832, and to proceed to F^ngland, 
overland. 

Jftn. .3. 'I'hc following tempo^'lry arrangements 
confirincfl Capt. A. Leighton, acting major of 
brigade to lake charge of ordnance 8ti>re deparl- 
ineiil at l)cc*sa, on departure of Lieut. Rowland. — 
Ens. H. W. Preedy, 25th N.L, to act as interp. to 
details at Deesa, from d.^te of departure of Lieut. 
J. Broilhui'Kt from station: — Assist. Surg. W. .\r- 
ding, to take charge of staff details, and lock ho.s- 
pital at Dei'sa, on de/iarturc of Assist. Surg. Amolt. 

Jan, .5. Major R. Dawson, 1st L.C.. perinitietl 
to retire from service on pay of hU rank fro!ii 
2!dh Dec. 18.12. 

Lieut. E. A. Farqnharson, 4th tr. horse brigade, 
tfitakc charge of ordnance store department at 
Sholapf>or. 

Sen. ('adet George Cruickshank to be ensign 
from 7<h Nov. 18:t2, and posied to .'kl N.I., v. 
Mackay dec. 

Sen. Cadet R. 1*. Hogg to be ensign, from 16th 
Dec. 18.32, and jxisted to left wing European regt.; 
V. Willmott killed in .iction- 

,7«n. 7* The services of Lieut. H. W. Trevelyan, 
regt. of artillery, placed at; disposal of Supreme 
Government. 

l.ieut. Col. S. R. Strover, of artillery, to pro- 
ceed to presidency and assume charge of duties of 
commanditut of artillery, in sue. to Colonel Pierce, 
C.B., dec. 

Coloni‘1 R. .\. Willis, to command station of 
Ahmeiiiuiggur. 

Lirur. Co)., G. A. Litchfield, to command sta- 
tion of Hursole. 

Jan. 18. The folli wing appointments to have 
efiect from date of dejiarture of Maj. ('. B. James, 
for Cape of Good Hope: 

('apt. J. Reynolds to be acting deputy commis- 
sary general at pi’csidcncy. 

Capt. R. P.-iyneto be acting first assist, com. gen. 
r»f northern divKsion of army. 

Lieut. F. Famut, .3d L.C., in charge of court 
and bazars with fieltl force assemblctl to northward, 
to be acting second assist, com. gen. at Deesa. 

Jan. 1.3. vf ArtUlrr;/. Sen. l.ieut. Col.JS. R. 
Strover to lie Col., v. Pierce dec. ; Sen. Major \\. 
G. White to lie Lieut. Col., v. Strover prom. . 
(Tapt. W. K. Lester to be Major, and first Lieut; 
J. .Sinclair to be ('apt., in sue. to White prom. , 
date 1st Jan. 18.33.— Superiiuni. Lirut. 11. Forster, 
admitted on efi'ective strength from above date, v. 
Sinclair prom. 

Lieut. .1. E. Parsons, 1 1th N.L, to be lineadjt; 
at Ahmcdabad. 

Ens. W. C. Stather, 13th N.L, to be Mahratta 
interp. to that regt. 

Jan. 16, Otvairjf* Sen. Major G. F. Gordon (o 
be Lieut. Cnl., v. Thomas retired ; date 1st Jan. 
1833. 

1st L.C. Comet C. J. Owen to be Lieut., v. 
Mackenzie dec. ; date 23d Dec. ia32.— Capt. W. 
Wilkins to be major, Lieut. J. Liddell to be capt., 
and Comet G. K. Erskine to be licut. in sue. to 
Dawson retircii ; date 30th Dec. 1832. 

2d L.C. Capt. W. C. Illingworth to be major, 
and Lieut. H. Grant to be capt., in sue. to Gordon 
prom. ; date 1st Jan. 1833.— Supernuin. Lieut. C. 
F. Ifonncr admitted on eifcctive strength, ftom 
1st Jan. 183.3, V. Grant prom. 

Supemum. Comets C. L. J. Dupr6 and John 
Williams, posted to 1st L.C., to nil vacancies, 
under provialont of Gov. G. O., dated let Oct. 
1832. 
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Lieut. O. A* Woodhouse* Sd L.C.. a cadet of 
aeason 1817* vrom. to lirevet lankof capt.> nom 
5th Dec. im 

The following teraporar]^ arrangement* conflrm- 
«l Lieut A.Harnerton to act as adj. to 15th N.I., 
-during period Lieut. Mitchell may he in charge 
of regt.— Lieut. G. Clarkson, to he acting adi. to 
a detachment of 12th N.l , stationed at Broach. 

Jon. 1» Mr. J. W. Sturgis admitted on estab. 

as a veterinary surgeon. 

Lieut D. Davidson. 3d. to act as Ist assist, com. 
gen. Poonah division, during absence of Capt. 
Holland on sick leave. 

Jan. 19.— Mr. J. G. de Blackburn Hulton. ad- 
' mitted on estab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Jan. 21.— T<ieut. C. H. Delamain, 3d L.C., to be 
commissariat agent at Rajrote. 

Capt. P. P. Lester to lie commissary of stores at 
Poona. V. Major W. K. Lester prom. 

Capt. J. Lnwric to be senior deputy commissary 
of stores at presidency. 

Lieut. E. A. Parquharson to be junior deputy 
commissary of stores at presidency, v. Capt. Sin- 
clair prom. 

Lieut. \V. M. Webb to be deputy commissary of 
stores at Surat. 

Capt. J. Sinclair to be acting ordnance assistant 
to commandant of artillery. 


Retumad to dutj/,/rom Europe.— Dec. 26. Lieut. 
Thos. Candy. 2inh N.l.-Jan. 10. Ers. A. H. Wil- 
liams. 13th N. I.— Troop Qu. Mast. George Timms, 
horse brigade. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Dec. 11. (imt. H. Hancock. 19th 
N.l.. for health.— Lieut. B. Crispin, 10th N.L. 
for health.— 14. Assist. Surg. R. R. Gream, for 
health.— 21. .Assist. Surg. J. Howison.— Jan. 7. 
Maj. M. K. Bagnold. ^ N.L— 0. Assist. Surg. T. 
J. Knox, for health. 

To Sen.- Dec. 22. Lieut. T. E. Cotgrave, bri- 
gade major of artillery, for six months, for health. 
—Jan. 17. Capt. T. Groundwater, horse artillery, 
ditto, ditto. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Dec. 14. Maj. C. B. 
James, deputy commissary general, for eighteen 
months, for health.- 24 Capt. H. Dnnbabin, 22d 
N.L. for two years, for health.— Jan. 8. Capt. J. 
Worthy, 18th N.L, for twelvemonths, for health. 
•-14. Lieut. D. Graham, 19tli N.L. ditto, ditto. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Dombap Caatle, Dec. 9.— Lieut. Haines to act as 
superintendent of quarantine during absence of 
f:ommander Wils<wi, and to continue to perform 
duties of quarantine master. 

Capt. Wyndham, commanding In Persian Gulph. 
to be designated commodore, and to hoist a broad 
pendant on that stati n. agreeably to usage of 
service. 

Dec 31. — Capt. J. Crawford to act as master 
attendant of this port, and Commander G. B. 
Brucks to act as senior oiiicer at Surat. 

Jan. 4.— Mr. Ormsby, recently returned to 
Indian naval service, directed to be placed on list 
below Lieut. H. Ethersey and above Lieut. E. S. 
Smith : date of com. 16th June 1838. 

Jan. 15.— The following arrangements sanctioned 
on the Superlntcudentx departure from Presi- 
dency : 

CapUin Crawford (master attendant until fur- 
ther orders) to officiate as superintendent c?f Indian 
Navy, and fts president of Board of Health. 

Capt. Grant to be acting master attendant. 

Commander Cogan to be acting boat-master, 
agent for transporu. and captain of Mazagon dock. 


yURLpuGii. 

To Cape of Good Hope.'— Jan. l.i. Capt. Sir 
Charles Malcolm. H.N,. su))erlntcndantof Indian 
Navy, for twelve months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrioaU, 

Dec. 10. H.M.S. Curacoa, Dunn, flrom Batavia. 
—23. Bengalc, Feillet. from Madras and Pondi- 
cheny. — J aw. 2. La Nouvelie France, Bernard, 
tram Bordeaux.— 18. Harmonie, Luco, ftora Bor- 
deaux and Allepce.— 12. iMdp Nu^nt, Percival, 
from London: and Albion, Sutherland, from 
Mauritius. — 17. Vptim Caatle, Duggan, from Lon- 
don, Point dc dalle, 5cc. — 18. Ih-wce George, 
Adams, from London and ('ape; and H.C. sloo]i 
of war Clive, McDonald, from Bushire. Bassa- 
dore. and Muscat. 

Departures. 

Jan. 5. IT.C. sloop of war Amherst, Pepper, for 
Persian Gulf —9. Hnrnet, RhcHles, for (5oa and 
Rio de Janeiro.- 1.3. Hero of Halown, Richmond, 
for Cape and London : and La Nyniphe, Broill(*e, 
for Bordeaux. — 15. William the Fourth, Kales, 
for I'alcutta. - 16. Sir Kdtrnrtl Paget, Pollock, for 
London — 17. Btngale, Feillet, for Bordeaux. — 
2t). Ln Nourelle Franre, Bernard, for Allepee. — 
24. H.C. sloop of war Klphinatone, Rose, for 
Mauritius and Cape of Good flo|H*.— 27. Ladp 
Rf^es, Bourchicr, for London. 


FA$SENGER.S. 

Per H.C. armed steamer Htfgh Lindsap, for 
Red Sea (sailed 10th Jan.) : — J. Bird, Esq., surg. ; 
P. Stewart, Esq.. ('..S. ; Chas. Sims, Esq. do.; 
J. Pyne, Esq., do.; Rev. R. S. Hardy; Capt. 
A. C. Peat, engrs.; Capt. II. Dyke ; Col. Thomas; 
Major Bagnold : Dr. Maxwell; Lieut. Druinmuiid; 
and servants. 

Per H.C. sloop of war Klphinstoue, for Cape: 
Capt. Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt., U.N.. Lady 
Malcolm, and child. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIIITHS. 

Dec. 19. At Rorntwy, the lady of Capt. Moore, 
18th N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Butcher’s udand, the lady of J. Bowstead, 
Esq., of a son. 

Jan. 4, 183.'L At Colaba, Mrs. Hutchinson, of a 
daughter. 

18. At Colaba, the wife of Mr. John Thompson, 
of 8 daughter. 

21. At Mazagon, the lady of t'ommander Wil- 
son, Indian Navy, of a sun. 

22. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. R. Wood- 
house, Gth B.N.I.. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 3, 18,33 At Bomlmy, Capt. A. W. Pringle, 
13th N.L, to Anne, daughter of the late Win. 
Ironside, Esq., of llought m-le-Spriiig, in the 
county of Durham. 

21. At Bombay, Mr. Andrew Bruce Boswell, of 
Madras, to Miss Catherine Clark. 

22. At Bombay, John Graham, Esq., to Miss 
Eleanor Susanna Stanley. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 1.3. At .Sea, on board of the Mercury, on 
his way from China for Singapoor, Henry, aged 23. 
son of Mr. Francis Lugrin, of Bombay. 

16. At Bombay, Frances Mazy, wife of Mr. W. 
H. Flower, aged 21. 

28. At Sattara, aged 18, Cadet Albert Davies, 
attached to the 2d r^t. N.l., second son of Dr. 
Davies, of the Hon. Company's depot at Chat- 
ham. 

22. At Kulladgce, Lieut. R. D. Mackenzie, 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

At Sea, on board the H.C. sloop of war CHve, 
of fever. Commander Henry Wyndham of the 
Indian Navy, and senior naval officer in the Gulph 
of Persia. 

Jan. 5, 1833.— At Dharwar, Mr. William Au- 
gustus Miles, aged 28. 

16. Near the hill-fortress of Mhadooghur, Ens. 
Thomas Wilmott, light company 14tli rggU N»l. 
in his 2Sd year. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RECALL OF SIR EDWARD BARNES. 

Sir Edward Barnes, the Commander^ 
in-chief in India, has been recalled ; the 
Commander-in-chief of the Forces in India 
being vested, ;;ro fcm/;orF, in the Governor- 
general. 


INDIA SHIPriNG. 

April 27* Lfidy Fiitrnt Ford, from Madras 10th 
Jan. ; and Florfintln, Peloittc* from New South 
Wales 3d Dec., and Femamburo 20th Feb. ; both 
off Margate. — 27* Sir Charles Forlant, Leslie, from 
Manilla 2d Dec., and Singapore 23d do. ; at Ports- 
mouth. — 27* K/wrt, King, from liotnbay 2d Dec., 
and C.apc IHh Feb. ; in the Clyde. — 2H. Jorfiestm, 
Jordeson, from Mauritius; at i)ch 1.~2K. 
Whittleton, from Manilla 27th Nov., and.Sing.a- 
iHirc l!Kh Dec.; off the Wight. — 2ti. Marffn-n'et, 
Hoper, from Bombay h»th Dec.; at Liverpool. — 
20. Atigerunut Redknap. from Manilla 20lh Oct. ; 
at Deal.— .30. Nirnhlf, Parsons, from Mauritius 
3l8t Jan.; at (iravoseml. — May 1. Tremout, 
Sturgt's, from (?hina Ist Jan. ; at C’owc8.--2. Kh~ 
phrrttee, Ruckham, from Bengal 1 1th Nov., Mau- 
ritius, and Gape; at Deal.— 2. WilUamt Dohie, 
from Manilla and Singapore; at Liverpool.*— .3. 
MintuAn, Brown, from Mauritius ; at Gravesend. 

Duke of Itcdfnrd, Row’en, fiom Bengal loth 
Jan.; and Lmulmt, W’inible, from Bengal 2t}th 
Dec., and Madras 12th Jan. ; both oft* the Wight. 
— #CwAV<i/id, Humphrey, from Batavia and Cajie; 
at Gravesend.— (i. Duke of liurrleuffh, Henning, 
from Bengal 14lh Jan., and Cape 10th M.arch; at 
Deal.— n. liohert (^Kfiulr, Bleasdale, from Bombay 
2<l Dec. ; oft* Dover.— 0. Ctemrt Thompson, from 
Bengal loih Jan. : oft’ Portland.— 0. IMtout Aid- 
ham, from Bengal 3(Mh Dec.; oft* the Start.— (5, 
Vfsper, Brown, from Bengal l.'»th Dec.; and 
(Jetttffe aud Mnrt/f Hobarts, irom Mauritius ; l)<>th 
off Plymouth. — 1-.’. Mouutxtuart hUpltitisfonct KI- 
liot, from Madras 4th Jan., and Cajie2.'Vl Feb. ; oft’ 
Plymouth. — 12. IHuud, Callan, fiiHii Bengal !Hh 
Jan.; at Idverpwil. — 1.3. AKdou, McLeod, from 
Bengal Kith Jan.; at Liverpool — 1.3. II.C..S, IVil- 
linm Fttirlie, Blair, from China Hlli Jan.; and 
II.C.S. L«; d lA*u’ther, Fowler, from ditto Nth J.in., 
and ('a])C 22<i Maich; Ixrthoff the Wight. — 1.3. 
I^rd Htiuprfyr/nrd, Fariiuharsoii, from Bengal /th 
Jan., .and Cape 7th March j oft’ Portland.— 1.3. 
Arethum, Boulton, from V.D, Land 1.3: h Dec. ; oft* 
Brighton. — 15. 11. C. .S. Dertvirksh/n;, Thomas, 
from China Ist Jan.; at Gravesend.— (krnn 
fifteen, Jameson, from M.aiirltius; off the Wight. 
1.5. Marp, Dobson, from Bengal INtlf Oct., and 
Mauritius flth Feb. ; at Liverpool. — Hi. H.C’.S. 
Edinburgh, Marshall, from CHiiua 1st Jan.; at 
Gravesend.— Iti. Duke of 'Surthumberhmd, Pope, 
from Bengal 20th Jan. ; and Sir b'jUvard Paget, 
Pollock, from Bombay Kith Jan., and Cane Ifttli 
March; both at Deal.— 17. Vanng, Fairfield, from 
China; at Deal. — 17. Mandarin, Allen, from Ba- 
tavia; at Cowes. — 17- Feejec, Bewley, from Ma- 
nilla 23d Dec.; at Liven^L— 13* Coromandel, 
Boyet,from Bengal 30th Dec., and Madras 24th 
Jan.; and Hero of Moloun, Richmond, from 
Bombay 13th Jan., and Cape 11th March; both at 

Cowes 18. iMdy Gordon, llarmer, from Bombay 

dd Jan., and Cape 7th March ; at Liverpool. — 18. 
Thondosia, Todd, from Mauritius; at Gravesend. 
—19. Dayton, Saunders, from Bengal 17!h Jan. ; 
and H.C.S. Karl of Ralearras, Broughton, from 
China 25th Jan. ; both off Bantry Bay.— 19. Emma, 
Milward, from Singajrore 8th Jan. i off Portland. 
—28. Lady Bourchler. from Bombay 27th 

Jan., and Cape 2l8t March ; at Deal.— 2<^ Kliza^ 
hath. Batty, from Mauritius; at Gravesend. — ^21. 
Royed Stmreign, Thompson, from Mauritius and 
Cupe; Torbay. — 21.^rMfidef. Henderson, from 

nTs. Wales 7th Jan. ; off Plymouth.— 22. ReU 
haven, Crawford, from Mauritius ; at Liverpool. 
—23. Mary Ann, Hornblow. ftom Madras 3d Feb., 


and Cape 28th March ; and Neptune, Cumberlei^, 
from Madras 14th Jan., and Cape 25th March ; 
both off the Wight.— 23. HU Georfie, Thompson, 
from Bengal 26th Jan., Masuliratam 30th do., and 
Madras 13th Feb. ; at Bristol. — 25. Hindostan, 
Redman, from Bengal 2lst Jan., and Madras 5th 
Feb. ; H.C.S. Windsor, Proctor, from C hina 25th 
Jan. ; and H.C.S. Marquis Cktmden, Larkins, from 
ditto ; all off Penzance. — Royal George, Ernbleton. 
from Mauritius and (.'ape ; and Francis Ann, 
Ramsay, from Manilla 8th Jan. ; both off ditto.— 
2.5. Salisbury, from C'hina ; off Has- 

tings.— 28. Recovery, Wcllbank. from Bengal 28th 
Jan., and Cape; off the Wight — 28. Rarretto 
Junhir, l.aws, from Bengal l!Hh Jan., and Ma- 
dras .‘ki Feb.; off Falmouth. — 27- Adelaide, (Ju- 
thrie, from Bengal loth Jan. ; at Deal. 

Dei}firtures. 

April 2.5. Mary, Turcan, for Van Diemen's 
Land; Children, Durocher, for New South Wales; 
and Rnyfil Admiral, Fotheringham, for ditto, tfid 
Dublin (with convicts) ; ail from Deal.— 2.5. OiL 
vutta, Grundy, for Bombay; from Liverpool. — 
2D. David Rarrlny, Fewson, for Bengal; Rom 
Deal.— .31 ». Dotothy, Garnock, for Bomliay; from 
I.iverpool. — M ay 3. General HenAtt, Bankicr, for 
Bombay ; Py ramus, Weller, for SiiigaiKire and 
Manilla; Ann, Herd, for New South Wales; all 
from Deal. — 4. WX'.^. Siealehy Oistle, Hillman, for 
China ; from Deal — 4. John Taylor, Crawford, for 
BoinlKiy ; .'iml Hebrew, Carr, for Batavia ; from 
Liverptxft. — 5. H.C.S. Thomas Grenville, llumett, 
for China; from Deal.— 5. (Juiller, for 

Uio de Janeiro and Singapore ; from Liverpool.— 
.5. Captain Cook, Thompson, * fur New South 
W'ales (with convicts); from Portsmouth. — 8u 
H.C.S. Rose, Marquis, for China; H.C.S. Mi- 
nerva, Ticehurst, for ditto ; Sir John Rae Reid, 
Haig, for V.D. Land and N. S. Wales; and Or- 
welt. Living, for Niw South Wales; all from 
Deal. -8. 5/ercArott, Lomhird, for Batavia; from 
Liverpool. — 7, Cubotiu, (humming, for V. D. Land 
and N. .S. Wales; from Liverpool. — 7, H. M. S. 
Hyacinth, Blackwood, for India ; from Ports- 
mouth.— D. lAutl Strangford, Gray, for Maurtlius; 
from Deal.— D. Pearl, Saunders, for Mauritius; 
from Bristol.— ID. l.ady F^st, Sirachan, for Cape. 
V.D, Land, and N.S. Wales; fiom Liverpool. — 11. 
lilakely, Jackson, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 
12. Ivory lA>rd, Farley, for Batavia; from Liver- 
IM)ol.—l3. Cordelia, W'caver, for Bengal; from 
(Jreenock — I4.1lertiine, McCarthy, for N.S. W'ales 
(witli convicts) ; from Deal. — 15. Hwlders field, 
Noakes, for Bomliay ; from Liverpool. — 17. Jesse, 
Friend, for N.S. Wales; and Dorthy Foster, Mill- 
bank, fot V. D. Land and ditto; both from Deal. 
— la. Roml fVtlliam, Ireland, for Madras; and 
H.C.S. WnterUm, Blakely, for China; lx>th from 
Deal. — 22. FJeamer, Havelock, for Ceylon ; from 
Deal.— 22. Asia, Biddle, for Madeira, Madras.'; and 
Bengal, and Stakesby, Comer, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) ; both from Portsmouth — 22. Sap- 
jdfire, Grace, for Manilla; from Liverpool.— 25. 
Utfyne, Brown, for Bombay; from Portsmouth. 
—25. Arab, Ferrier, for Batavia and Singa))ore; 
from Deal.— 25. A(i,va/ Saxon, Kenner, for Bengal 1 
from Liverpool.— 28. CollinguKtod, Riley, for Ben- 
gal ; Rom LiverpuoL 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Lady Flora, from Madras ; Mrs. Stewart ; 
Mrs. Sergeant; Mrs. Uannerman; Mrs. Teed; 
Mrs. McI.eod ; Mrs. Sparrow; Mrs. Cousins; Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ; Col. Stewart, Madras army ; J. Pugh. 
Esq.; Capt. Austin. Madras army; Lieut. SpfU'- 
row, ditto; L-eut. Fitzgerald, ditto; Lieut. Da- 
vies ; 12 children ; 1ft servants. 

Pet Sir Charles Ftn-hrs, from Manilla and Singa- 
pore; Mr. and Mrs. Strachaii. 

Per Ijondon, Rom Bengal and Madras; Mrs. 
.Smalley'; Mrs. Wilkinson; Mrs. McKellar; Miss 
Paulin; Miss Gilson; Edward Smalley, Esq.. 
Madras C.S.t Col. W'alker, Madras atmy; Major 
Hunter, ditto ; Major Montgomery, artillery ; 
Capi. Todd. Madras N.I.; l.leut. W ilkinson, 
ditto; J. Bowrin. Esq., surgeon Bengal estab.; 
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C«^ Conlorphiiw Bengal marine eerelcei II. 
McXdlar* Etq.. merchant! Sc^ldren. 

Pflr OKior, from Bengali Lady Cunliflfh, and 
Infant bom at sea 6th April : Mr^ M^Jor Camp- 
bell; Mrs. Dr. Garden: Mrs. Turner ; Miss 
Turner I two Misses Cunliflfc, three Misses Camp- 
bell! Miss Davidson: two Misses Paton; Miss 
Garden ; two Misses Turton* children of T. Tur- 
ton, Esq.; Col. Mr R. H. Cunliffb, KnU com- 
mlssary-gcncral : G. J. Taylor, Esq., C\.S. ; A. 
H^l, Esq., ditto ; Capt. A. Brown, H.M. 44th 
rest. : Lieut. R. Vib-irt, 2d L.C. : Lieut. I.awrcll, 
3d do. ! Lieut. S. Sturt, lOth N.I. i Lieut. D. 
Butler, 22d N.I.: two Masters Garden: two 
Masters Campbell: two Masters Martin: four 
Masters Thomiison; two Masters Turner; 12 
servants. 


Per Duke of B’^furd, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. 
Nott: Mrs. Col. Hay; Mrs. Anson; Chas. Bay ley. 
Esq., C. S. ; G. T. Buyley, Esq., ditto; MaJ. 
Christie, 7th N.I. ; Capt. Baker, Bengal artillery; 
CapL R. Gardner. 13th N.I. ; Capt. R. Aitkin, (ith 
L.C. ; Capt. R. Campliell, 43d N.I. ; Capt. F. VV. 
Anson. l«th N.L; Getl. Sharpe, Esq. ; T. B. Swin 
hoc. Esq. — Children : Misses Alexander, Mac- 
pherson, Templeton, Anson, and Hay: two 
Masters Hay; two Masters Alexander; Masters 
Rodber and Anson : !i servants. —(E. J. Harring- 
ton, Esq. was laiivled at the Cape.) 

Per Duke of Buccleugh, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Blunt and two children Mrs. Dampier and child ; 
Mrs. Mackensie and child; Mrs. Nicholson and 
child; Mrs. .Stokes; Col. T. Alexander, 17th 
N.L; Lieut. col. W. G. Mackenzie; Dr. M. Nes- 
bitt; Capt. D. Simpson, 2i)Ui N.L; Lieut. Shel- 
ley, H.M. «:Gth foot, commanding invalids; Master 
Russel.— From the Cape: Major Jordon, Mrs. 
Jordon, and five cliildrc*n ; S. 11. Jcrrain, Esti. 
(The following were landed at th&Capc : the Hon. 
W. Blunt, M.qor R. W. .Smith, Miss Vanschoor.) 

Per Ve»per, from Bengal: Mrs. Brown; Mrs. 
Vanvoorst and child : Mr. Vanvoorst ; two Masters 
Warden ; two Masters Boyce. 


Per Hehe, from Singapore: Mr. Pendar; Mr. 
Adams ; Mr. Ledson. 


Per Bolton, from Bengal: Mrs. Cox, Mrs. 
Halhed, Mrs. Bcebv. Mrs. Penny, Mrs. Piffsrd 
and Mrs. I»carce: M»ss Hebron; Capt. G. C. M. 
Cox: Lieuts. Halhed and Pearce; Lieut. Mundy, 
H.M.S. ; W. 'r. Beeby, Esq. ; Rev. Jas. Penny ; 
Rev. C. Piffanl ; 17 children ; 30 time-expired 
men, &c. 

Per Bland, from Bengal : Mrs. Lane and two 
children; Mrs. Erskinc: Mrs. Atkinson: Mrs. 
Denman and (wo children; Mrs. Twistlen and 
child: 11. .S. Lane, Esq., C.S.: T. Gladstone. 
Esq. ; Mr. Erskine. 

PcrH.C..S. JMrdljowthw, from China and ('.u>e 
of Good Hope: Licut.Gcncral the Han.Sir Charles 
Colville; Lady Colville ; three Misses Colville; 
Master C'olville; Col. C. M. Hay; Col J. Bell; 
Lady Catherine Bell ; Miss Marlin; MissUaigrie, 
Miss Nesbitt"; Ca))t. Rough ; Lieiit.Wllsoii, H.M. 
d9th regt ; Master Nesbitt ; 6 servants. 

Per I AtrdHnnpcer ford, from Bengal: Mrs. Old- 
field; Mrs. Wilson ; Mrs. Malden ; H. H.W'ibon, 
Esq. : H.S. Oldfield, Esq. C.S. ; W. Russell, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Kennaway ; Lieut. Oldfichl : 1 1 chiKlren. 
—From the Cape: Capt. and Mrs. btockingstrom 
and child; Capt. Blair; Mr. Maasdorp. (Capts. 
Turner an J Ross were landed at the Cape.) 

Per AfounMuart Klphimtone, from Madras: 
Mrs. Clark : Mrs. Col. Napier ; Mrs. Taylor; Mrs. 
Moore ; Maj. Hunt, H. M. 37th regt. ; Capt. 
Foster; Capt. Moore, H.M. 45th regt.; Lieut. 
Deas, Madras Cav. ; Mr. Taylor, M. C. S. ; four 
Masters Taylor ; two Masters Elliott ; i) childron ; 
60 invalids and time-expired men ; 6 women and 
13 children.— From the ('ape: Mr. and Mrs. Du- 
thie ; Mr. Wehh.— (The following were landed at 
the Cape; J. Bird, Esq.; Mrs. Bird, and Miss 
Bird; R. H, Williamson, Esq.) 

Per H,C.S. William Fnirlie, from China : Mrs. 
Aplin and child ; Mrs. Weir, servant to ditto ; Mr. 
Sharp. (Capt. Aplin died 13th May.) 

Per Duke of "Sorthumherland, from Bengal : 
Mn. Nowell; Mrs. Major (jiruvillc ; Mrs. Clelaml ; 
Mrs.fiiuou1t; Mrs. Sperling ; Mrs. Vrignon, Mrs. 
IIowBid; Mrs. Dobbins; Miss Kvnrick, and 
and Miss Donnithorne ; A. Ntiwell, Esq.; Capt. 
Sperling, H.M. 16th Lancers; Lieut. Donnithoinc; 


Cant. C. S. Gover, H.C.S. : Rev. Mr. Dobbins ; 
John Johnson, Esq. : Mr. Sperrln ! Mr. and Mrs. 
Hichardson and two children ; Masters Wheeler, 
Hawes, W. Hawes, and Vrignon ; Mieses Temple 
and Vrignon. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, from Bombay: Mrs. 
Dawson ; Mrs. Kirkland ; Mrs. Riddle : Major 
Dawson: Cant. Boyd; Dr. Eckford ; Mr. Lang- 
ford; 12 children; 11 servants. (The following 
were Innded at the Cape : Major and Mrs. James ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Worthy ; Mr. Graham.) 

Per Albion, from Bengal: Major Odell and two 
children: Capt. Mackinnon, 42d N.L; ('apt. 
Campbell, H.M. 5Hth regt. ; Lieut, llardwicke, 
10th N.I. ; Lieut. Greene, 4Hth N.I. ; Mrs. Brein- 
skell ; IL Brcmskell, Esq. ; M^ister Brcmskell. 

Ptfr Arethusa, from Van Diemen's I.aiid ; Mr. 
Ray; Mr. Mackenzie. 

Pei* hadp from Bombay : Mrs. Barnard ; 

Mrs. .Slight; Airs. Buniett and three children: 
Mrs. Sanders; Mrs. Clow ,md two children ; Miss 
l.uard;Capt. Brough, (Queen’s Royals; C.apr. 
Slight, Bombay Engineers; Capt. Sterling, in 
charge of Invalids; Capt. Hall, 7'>th regt. ; Rev. 
Mr. Clow ; Mr. Barnard; three Masters Wild; 
Masters Smythen, Wilson, and Malcolm ; ){ ser- 
vants, invalids, tkc.) — Capts. Morris and La- 
touch were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Flinn, from the ('ape: The Rev. Mr. Lc 
Dninie; Mrs. Le Brunie; Mr. Hutchins; Mr. 
Asher; and five children. 

Per Hero of Mntorrn, from Bombay : Mr. (’ol. 
Hanly ; Mrs. Stokes ; Mrs. Stracey ; Mrs. Kales ; 
Mrs. Crispin ; Mias Forbes ; Capt. Holmes, Queen's 
regt.; Mr. Stokes, Mailras C.S ; Mr. Chamber; 
Mr. Crispin: Dr. Howison; 12 children; 4 ser- 
vants. — (Dr. Knox clieil at sea.)— ( 'apt. and Mrs. 
Dunbabin were Linded at the Ca(>e. 

Per Arundel, from New South Wales: Miss 
Osborne ; Mr. Auros. 

Per Roffttl Sovereign, from Mauritius : Mrs. 
Thompson ; Mr. Cookney. 

Per Ijagton, from Bengal : Mrs. Maj. Camjibcll 
and two children ; Mrs. Col, Wanlon and child ; 
Mrs. Burt and two cliildren; Miss Maegregor; 
Lieut. Bart lemnn, 44l:h N.L; Lieut. Fretnli ; As- 
sist. Surg. Gordon, H.M. Kith regt.; Comet A 1- 
kinson, I4th Cavalry; Mr. Mayhew; Mr. Verner ; 
MissGeddes ; two Masters Fraser; thiriy invalids, 
&r. 

Per Vtifinge, from Bengal (at Bordenux, ; J. F. 
Cathc.'iit, Bengal (.'.s. ; Mr. Shedden ; Mr. Ma- 
niglicr; Mr. Boquet and sun. 

Per Nej/tftnr, from Madras: Mrs. Williamson; 
Mrs. Ardagh; Mrs. Siimart; Mrs. Codringlon ; 
Mrs. Cumljerlcgc ; I.ionr. Col. Herbert; Lieut. 
Col. Williamson; Major Ardagh; Major F.irqu- 
harson; Capt. Stewarr ; Capt. Codrington; Cornet 
NornKin; Ens. North; M> . Frciii h ; .\lis.s Ardagh ; 
Mrs. MacDowell ; Mr. A. Lieveln ; Miss Codinig- 
ton ; Ma.stcrs Williamson, twt) Aidagh, two Cod- 
rington, and (.'uniixirlege: M.'ister and two Mis.se 4 
MacDowell; several servants.- (The following 
were l.vndwi at the Cape ; Capt. and Mrs. Moberly 
and three^^hiUlren ; (i. L. Prendergast, Esq.; Mis. 
Prciidergast , Master Preiiderg.'ist ; five servants.) 

Per Mart/ Ann, from Madrfts: Mrs. M.njor .Shaw 
and 3 children; Mrs. Mr.rjoril)ank.s nnd two chil- 
dren ; Mrs. Montgomerie; Mr.s. Col. Ogilvic: 
Mrs. Capt. (fodfrey and 5 children; Col. M. L. 
Pereira; (?apt. J. R. Gwifrey; Capt. E. 11. 
Faunce; Capt. Marjoribanks, late master-atten- 
dant; Lieut. Gosseliii, II. M. 46th regt. ; H. Mont- 
gomerie, civil service: George Gordon, Esq.; 
P. Roddcll, Es(|. ; Misses U'Cnnnell and Carthew; 
Masters Sherman, Wilkins, I'humas, O’C'onnell, 
Nott, and Morris.— ,W. Morris, Esq., U.C.S. was 
left at the Cape.) 

Per Hindostan, from Bernal and Madras: Mrs. 
McMullen: Mrs. Moore; Mrs. Butler ami infant 
daughter born at sea. Kith May ; Mrs. Beaumont ; 
Miss Gormond ; J. II. M.iddock, Esq, B.C.S. ; 
Capt. McMullen, Bengal N.I.; Capt. Hole, Ma- 
dras N 1.! ('apt. Butler, H.M. 62d regt.; Lieut. 
Stopford ditto: Mr. McHarq; Mr. McMullen; 
Master C. McMullen; two Musters Moore; seve- 
ral servants. 

Per Coromandel, from Calcutta: Mrs. Bedford 
and one child; Mrs. Bimington and two ditto; 
Mrs.F.l.Fcrgusson and one ditto: Mra.Holwon and 
one ditto: Miss F. Foley: Capt. Trout, B.N.Inf.; 
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Fulwar Sklpwith, B. Civil Sarv { (Lieut. Malcolm 
dieil at lea.)— From Visa/;apatmii : Mrs. nardlner 
and 3 children, the youngest bom at sea 22d April i 
Mrs. Spiccr and 2 children; Mrs. Spaye and 4 
children; Cant. Lucas, M.N.Tnf. ; H. (iardiner, 
Ksq., M. civil serv.— From Mansilapatam : Mrs. 
Swaine: Mrs. Heim. — From Madras; Mrs. Wil> 
liainsand2 children; Mr. I 'aimer, assist, surg. ; 
Mr. Turnbull i 5 Furopeuns and 4 native servants. 

/Vr 5/. Clrtn'f'tu from Ilengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Miiiclu*n; Mrs. Laurence and child: Mrs. ('umlx^r: 
ledge and five children ; Mrs. Major ('lements and 
four children ; Mrs. Capt. Kcilh ; Mrs. Johnson 
and two children; Capt. Davis; Capt. Hicks; 
(!^apt. Minchen; Lieut. Knsor; Lieut. Laurence; 
Lieut. Hayno; Lieut. Miller; Lieut. Mackenzie; 
five servants. 

V^tr Rarettn Junior ^ from Bengal and Madras: 
Mrs. Laws; Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Keinpland ; Mrs. 
Thomson; Mrs. James; Mrs. Howen; Mrs. FuL 
lerton ; Mis.s Thomson; Ca|)t. Keinpland: ('.apt. 
Brownlow; Capt. Duncan; Lieut. Lyall; Mr. 
flobson, I{.(^ marine; three Misses Bowen; Miss 
Keinpland; Master Ceimefather ; three Masters 
Bowen ; Masters D'Augilar, Fekford, Laws, and 
Thomiion. 

7Vc Rerwerj/, from Bengal ; Mrs. Philip: Miss 
Fuller; Master Fuller ; Lieut. Jones in command 
of troops : .'i7 troons, including women and tiiih 
dren.— (P. Y. Lindsay, Esq., civil service, and 
Mrs. Lindsay were landed at the (^ijie.) 

Per Ilojml (ifforffc, from Mauritius: Mrs. Price; 
Mrs. Boyer; two Misses Boyer: Lieut.-Col. Daw- 
kins; (\'ipt. Ihmglas; ('apt. Drury; Mr. D’Fhn- 
nay; Mr. Price; Mr. (!ousnon : Mr. Miller; Mr. 
and Mrs. Coddard: Master D’Epinay and Uogcr; 
two children; four servants. 


Thf» Jameji Sihfinld, wrecked off Coringa Point, 
had the following pa.sscngei8 on lioard.— For Lon- 
don : Mrs. ('orrie; Mrs. J. E. Ellerton and child ; 
Mrs. Define and thretfchildrcn ; Mrs. Pringle and 
two children; Mrs. Minchin ; Capt. Minrhin; 
Lieut. Wilson; Dr. .Spencer; Bev. Mr. Decfe, 
Master Jackson (For Madras; Chas. llayley, 
Esti.— They were all lande*! at Masulipatain.) 


PASSKNGKttS TO INDIA. 

Per ILC.S, Rose, for China: Messrs. Edward and 
Louis Pereira; Mr. W. H. Foster. 

Per If.C’.S. WutcrltMu for China : Mrs. J.ackson, 
Miss Black ; fjohn Jackson, Es(|., supracargo 
John H. Astcli, F'sn., ditto; [leiirv M. Clark, 
Esq., ditto; Master Jackson ; several servants. 

Per Sir John Rne Reitl^ ftir Van Diemen’s Land 
and New .South W'ales: Frederick Parbury, Flsq., 
and lady; John Blackman, F'sq., lady, and five 
children: Deo. Bum, FZsq. : J. Bell, Esq. ; A. Bell, 
Esq.; VV. Russell, Esq. : AV. Young, F^^sq. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis; Mr. and Miss Veoland; Mrs. 
Manley and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Butler and 
family; Mr. and Mrs. Biggs; Mr. and Miss Ellis; 
Miss Freeman ; thirty-six steerage passengers. 

Per Asia, for Madras and ('alcutta: Leigh- 

ton and child; Mrs. Marsden; Mrs. Hell; Cant. 
Green: Lieut. Freese: Dr Bell; Mr. (fClot; Mr. 
James: Mr. Green: Mr. Thullier; Mr. H. Bird; 
Mr. J. D. Scott ; four children. 

Par Boyne, for Bombay : Mrs. Smith : Mrs. Far- 

S uharson: Mrs. Rooke; Major .Smith; Capt. 

lansell; Lieuts. Hodges, Whitehead, and Haw- 
kins; Doctors Rooke, Leggett, Williams, Keates, 
and Campbell; Messrs. F'arquharsoii, Hunter, 
Jones, Leach, Regan, and Simmoiids. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aprii 15. At Arbroath, the lady of M^Jor John 
Bruce, Hon. E. I. Company's service, of a son. 

88 . At Portsea, the lady of Capt. Moresby, In- 
dian Navy, of a son. 

Mayi, At Edinburgh, the lady of George 
lie, F.sq., Bengal medical establishment, of a son, 
still-born. 

— At Belle Vue, Bothwick Ilili, the lady of 
Major O’Donnoghue, of a son. 


13. At Torquay. Devon, the lady of Major John 
Campbell, Bengal army (retired), of a son. 

18. At Walmar, Kent, the lady of Sir James 
Urmston, of a son. 

Lately In France, the lady of Capt. F. D. 
Montmorency, Madras cavalry, of a daughter. 

— At Cainbeiwcll, the lady of Edwai l Smalley, 
Estp, Madras civil service, of a daughter. 


MAIIRIAGES. 

April 18. At F'rome, Charles, son of the late 
Colonel Brother, c.b., to Sarah, daughter of the 
late W. Betty, Esq., Hun. Company’s service. 

2ru At Falmouth, W. S. Dicken, Esq., of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s ILmgai service, to 
('athcrine Lamb, youngest daughter of the late 
(!apt.J. L. Popham, R.N., and sister to the pre- 
sent High .Sheriff' of Cornwall. 

— At Clinth'Rd, L.'ingholm, William Banlgett, 
Esq., of the Old Jewry, Lomlori, and of High- 
bury Terrace, to Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Sir James Malcolm, K.c.n. 

:)b. At FMinburgh, John Allan, Esq., surgeon 
Hon. East-India C'ompany’s Bengal establishment, 
to Jane, daughter of Walter Gibson (Jasscis, Esq., 
banker. 

Afntf 1. At Hcavitree, Capt. Robertson. 8th 
regt. Madras L.(\, to Miss F'. Cutcliffe Whitlock, 
second daughter of Ocf>rgc WhilKxrk, Esq. 

2. At St. Marv’s, Rryanstnne Square, John Cot- 
ton, F'sq., to Mrs. (ieorge Richardson, youngest 
daughter of Win. Wilberforce Bird, Esq., of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

0. At Charlton, Blackhnath, William J. A. 
Abington. Esq., B.A.. of Trinity College, Catn- 
bridge, and of fhe Middle Temple, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of the late Samuel George 
F'vans, Esq., of the Hon. F^. I. Company’s medi- 
cal service, Bareilly, Bengal. 

— At Kilkenny, Roger Holy, Esq., late adju- 
tant in the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Mary, 
second daughter of Way Bayly, Esq., of New 
Park, in the county Kildare. 

— John Crawford, F'sq., of the Hon. East- 
India Company's service, to Rosanna, daughter 
of the late James Cochrane, Esq., of Armagh. 

1. **. At St. George's, Hanover Square, Frede- 
rick, son of the late Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, to 
Jane, third daughter of the late James Perry, Esq. 

17. At Cheltenham, William Brett, F:sq., of the 
Bombay artillery, to Mary, eldest daughter ; and, 
on the same day, Edmund, youngest son of the 
late George Morgan. F^s«|., of Biddlestlcn Park, 
in the county of niickiiighnm, and of Aberco- 
Ihy, in Csmnarthenshire, to Elizabeth Maria, se- 
cond daughter of Henry Brett, Esq., of Chelten- 
ham. 

21. At St. Andrew's Church, Hertford, George 
Parbury, Esq., to Marv Ann Joanna, only daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Ellis, Esq., of that town. 

— At the parish church of St. Botolnh, Alders- 

S te, the Rev. R. C. Mather, M.A., missionary to 
mares, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Mr. Samuel Sewell of Aldersgate-strcct. 

23. At Croydon, Alexander Brown Frsq., com- 
mander of the ship Clnirmont, of Botnb^, to Mary 
garet, eldest daughter of Dr. William Chalmers. 

Lutely. At St. Mark's Church. Kennington, Com- 
modore T. D. Beaty, late of the Domluy marine 
service, to Mary, widow of the late Maj. Dawson, 
of the Bengal establishment. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. 12. On the passage from Madras, aged 28, 
Hugh Scott Kennedy, Esq., JDth Madras N.I., 
youngest son of the late Dr. Wm. Kennedy, of 
Inverness, fellow of the royal college of physic- 
ians, Edinburgh. 

31. At sea, on board the Coromandel, on the pas- 
sage from Calcutta, Lieut. Malcolm, II. M. 49ih 
regt. 

April 10, 1833 — At Edinburgh, Mr. John Duns- 
mure Orr, of the Hon F^ast-India Company’s ser- 
vice, eldest son of Mr. John Orr, S.S.C. 

25. Capt, Henry Leigh, of East-place, Lambeth, 
formerly in the service of the Hon. East>India 
Company, aged 6B. 
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S7. lo the 7dd year of hh Lieut. Col. George 

Wi1t0ii> of the lion. Eaet-lndia Company's aer> 
vice, on their Bengal establishment. 

SO. At his house in Devonshire-street, I*orttand- 
place. Dr. Babingum, in the 77th year of his age. 

— In Montagu Square, Richard Marshall, 
cond son of Alexander Cherry, Esq„ Madras civil 
service, aged SS months. 

Majf 3. At his house in Wimpole Street, Wil- 
liam Patterson, Esq., formerly commander of the 
ll.C. Ship Canttinf'm 

7. At Edinburgh, Flora Loudon, the lady of 
George Baillie, Esii., of the Bengal meiiical estab- 
lishment. 

1(1. At Crescent Grove, Camberwell, William 
Hamilton, son of Dr. James and Harriett Watson, 
aged four mouths. 

11. At the house of her father, Miss Ellen Por- 
ter, eldest daughter of Richard Porter, Esq., of 
Chiswick Place, Turnhain Green, in the 3Uth 
year of her age. 


13. Capt. C. D. Aplln, 33d regU Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

14. At Dublin, Willoughlvy Fleetwood, Esq., of 
the Hon. E.l. Company's service, second son of H. 
FleetwuiMl, Esq., one of the solicitors of the Bank 
of Ireland. 

15. At Gosport, Jane, wife of Mr. Thomas 
White, ship-builder of Gosport, and eUlcst daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Richard Merlton, of the East- 
India Company’s service. 

17 . In Berners Street, Mrs. Tottingham, relict 
of Colonel Tottingham, of the East-lndia Com- 
pany's service. 

— At Falmouth. Edwin Paul, Esq., late surgeon 
in the lion. East- India Company's service. 

21?. At the house of his brother, in Russell-pLice 
Fitzroy-square, P. P. Travers, Esq., of Fnirfleid 
l.odge. near Exeter, Devonshire, formerly of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’ service. 

At sea, till ixianl the Lord Hunyer/tmt, 
on the passage from India, Lieut. Curtis, Bombay 
army. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AHE OUT BY ROTATION I 


Josias Du Pro Alexander, Esq. 7, Gros- 
venor Sqvnre. 

Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. ,5, Ar^ll Place ^ 
Argyll Street. 

Neil Benjamin Edmonstonc, Esq. 49, Pbrf- 
land Place. 


lion. Hugh Lindsay, 22, Berkeley 
Square. 

John Morris, Esq. 21, Baker Street. 
John Goldshoroiigh llavenshaw, Esq. 9, 
Lower Berkeley Street. 
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N.B. The htter9V,C, denote prime coat, or manujbcturere* pt ieee; A, advance (per cent,) on theeame; 
discount (per cent.) on the same. — The bazar maund is cqiuil to ti2 lb. 2oz, 2dra.» and JtH) bazar 
maunds equal to lU) factory maunds. Gomts sold by Sa, Rupees B. mds. produce 5 to 0 per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct. Rupees V. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to 50Ulb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 74<»i lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Curge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 10, 1833. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rft. cwt. lA 0 Cdl 20 0 

Bottles ]lMn2 8 — 13 0 

Coals B. md. o 0 — 0 lo 

Copper Sheathing, I8-40 ..F.md. 38 8 —30 0 

Brasicrs*, 40-120 do. 40 0 — 40 4 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 35 4 — 35 8 

Holt do. 35 4 — 35 H 

- — Tile do. 3.3 8 — .34 0 

— — Nails, assort do. .30 0 — .31 o 

Peru Slab ('t.Rs. do. 3<i 4 — ;!/ 0 

Russia .Sa.lts. do. 

Copperas do. 

i!ottons, chintz 

— - Muslins, assort 

Yarn 10 to 17o inor. 

— — do., do. 

Cutlery. 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 


12 — 13 
See 

remarks. 

0 4i — 0 8 


P.C. 

2»)l). — 25D. 

2on. — «5D. 

U)\. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Iron, .Swedish, Bq...$a.Rs. F.md. 3 10 (A 3 12 

flat do. 3 12 — 3 14 

English, s(|. do. 2 5 — 26 

flat do. 2 6 — 2 7 

Bolt do. 2 6 — 27 

Sheet do. 4 10 — 5 0 

Nails cwt. 8 0 — 13 0 

Hoops F.md. 2 11 — 3 0 

Kentledge cwt. 10—11 

Lead, Pig F.md. 4 13 — 5 0 

Sheet do. 3 4 — 5 10 

Millinery lOA. — 4o A. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Ks. F. md. 5 0 5 1 

Stationery 201). — 25 D. 

.Steel, English Ct.Ils. F. md 8 0 

— Swetlish do. 8 ti — 8 4 

Tin Plates .Sa.Rs. )x:ix l.'i 0 — 15 4 

W<x)llens, Hroad cloth, fine • -yd. 3 fl — 0 <» 

coarse and middling 1 8 — 2 12 

Flannel fine 1 0 — 1 8 


M AURAS, January 16', 1833. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


7 


8 

Copper, Sheathing 

. . .candy 

280 


300 

Cakes 


21,5 

— 


Old 


220 


230 

Nails, assort 


280 

— 

3(M) 

Cottons, Chintz 


P.C. 

— 

10 


Muslins and Ginghams 5A, — 

Longcloth loA. — 

Cutlery, fine — 

Gloss and Earthenware lOA. — 

Hardware 1 . 50 . — 

Hosiery 15A. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 65 — 

— English sq do. 17 — 

— Flat and bolt. do. 17 — 


10 A. 
15 A. 
10 O. 
2.5 A. 
2<ll). 
20 A. 
70 
10 
19 


Iron Hoops 


j? @ 

19 

Lead, Pig 


.50 - 

52 

i .Sheet 


50 — 

GO 

Millinery 


I.5A. — 

20 A. 

Shot, patent 


lOA. — 

15 A. 

Spelter 


28 — 

ao 

Stationery 



P.C. — 

5D. 

Steel, English 


50 — 

60 

.Swedish 

do. 

65 — 

70 

Tin Plates 


18 — 

20 

Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine 

P.C. — 

10 D. 

coarse 


P.C. — 

10 D. 

— — Flannel 


20 A. 

- - 


BOMBAY, January 26, 1833. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 

Bottles doz. S 

Coals - chald. 20 




.5ti — 


Rs. 

20 

1*2 

22 

57 


Copper, Sheathing, 10-.32 

Thick sheets do. #» . 

Plate.. do. 51 

Tile do. 5’J — 54 ' 

Cottons, Chintz 

I.ongclolh8 

— — Muslins 

~ Other gocxls 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 lb, 

Cutlery, Uble. P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 251). 

Hardware. 26 D. — P.C. 

Hosiery P.C. — 25A. 


i'; English, do do. 

j' Hoops cwt. 

^ Nails do. 

! Plates do. 

Rod for bolts St. candy 

do. for nails do. 

Lead, Pig cwt. 

Sheet do. 


* - 


S|iclter 


.do. 


Woollens, Broadcloth, fine - -yd. 
coarse 


; Flannel, fine OJ — 


Rs. 


Rs. 

48 


50 

24i 


27 

5i 


■■ ■■ 

14 

— 

J7 

26 




28 

— 

.32 

81 


— -- 

81 


— 

2.5D. 


— 

12 

— 

13 

7 

— 

74 

lOD. 


P.C. 

14 


— — 

17 

— 

18 

8 

— 

10 

1 

— 

2 

01 

— 

1 


CANTON, January 17, 1833, 


Drs, Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 2^ (^, 4) i.Smalts 


— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 5 

—— Muslins, 20 yds dix 2 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. U 

— Bandannoetf do. 11 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 pecul 35 

Iron, Bar do. 2y 

Rod do. 3 

Lend do. 4& 

jtsial. Jour, S.Sy Oh, 1 l.No.42, 


- 2i 

- n 

- 21 

— 38 

- 21 


61 Steel, Swedish, In kits. . 


pecul 

cwt. 


I Woollens, Bro^ cloth yd. 

Camlets pee. 

Do. Dutch do, 

Long Ells Dutch do. 

Tin, Straits pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Dfs. 
21) @ 60 

1.40 —1.60 
15 — 16 
96—28 
7 — 

14 — 

51—6 


(N) 
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SINGAPORE, January S, 18:)3. 


Anchors Itccul 

Bottles HH) 

Copper Nails and SheathiiiR pecul 

Cottons. Madapollanis, 25yd. by ;»2in. pcs. 

— - Iinit. Irisn 25. .‘Hi do. 

LonKcloihs do. 

!! 38 to 4(» . . . . ;«-37 do. 

do... do :iH-40do. 

— do. . .do 44 do. 


50 

54 

00 


do. 

do. 

do. 


• Prints, 7-8* vohura do. 

!)-« 


Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 4.'i in., .do. 

Jaconet. 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 


Dts. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

12 @ 14 Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble...oorge 5 @ 04 

— 4 ; do. do PuUlcat do. 50 — 60 

35 — 38 Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 30 — 70 

2 — 34 Hardware, assort (over stocked » noilemand 

2i — 3 Iron, Sweillsh pecul 5 — 54 

— — English do. 2j — 3 

4 — 6 ' Nails do. 4 — 5 

5 — 74 Lead, Pig do. 5 — 5} 

74 — 8 ' Sheet di>. S.J — 6 

8 — 9 Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

8 — 9 Spelter pecul 3 — 34 

10 — 12 Steel, Swedish do. 6\ — 7 

2| — 21 — English do. nodemand 

34 — 51 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

]{ _ 24 Camblets .do. 25 — 32 

ij 4 • Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2) 

ii 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1833.— We regret being obliged 
to notice a very depressed state of the bazaar during 
the past week, consequent on the suspension of 
payments by one of the extensive Houses of 
Agency, which at any period, would have seriously 
operated on mercantile transactions generally, but 
occur ring so immediately after the one recently 
noticed, an excitement and confusion has arisen 
throu ghout every branch of business, which will 
take a considerable period to remedy effectually. 

Madraa, Jan. 16, 1833.— The wholesales by the 
late arrivals from England have been confined 
chiefly to a few invoices of millinery', oilman 
atores, and confectionary, &c., at an advance of 


from .30 to 40 per cent. ; other articles arc selling 
in small parcels, at the b st advance obtainable. 
Metals ill small reipiest. 

Canton, Dec. !>, 1»;12.— A recent demand for 
longcloths has had the effect of raising the price 
above half a dollar a piece. The senior security 
merchant llow-qua has purcTiased the Company’s 
investment of Camlets; and, in consequence of 
being in his hands, tlic price has advanced. — Jan. 
17, 1833. The demand continues for longcloths, at 
the recently improved rates. Chintz and other 
Piece Goods still remain very dull of sale, even at 
extremely low prices. The market for Tin is very 
dull. 


INDIA SECURITIES 


CatcHltn, Jon, 12, 18^13. 


Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. r^cll. 

Prem. 35 0 Remittable 34 o Prem. 



5 bI 

1st, or01d5.\,p. 

.p. Cent I.oaii f ‘ 

4 8 


4 0 

Ditto 2 do. 

3 0 


2 4 

Ditto 3 do. 

1 12 


n 8 

Ditto 4 do. 

0 4 


l>ar 

• • . . Ditto 5 do. 

Par 


Par ■ 

f New 5 per Cent, from \ 
( No. 1 to 2.50 / 

..Par 

Prem. 

4 0< 

I 2d, or Middle 5 1 

4 p. Cent Loan / 

1 4 Prem. 


4 4 

3a, or .\cw ditto • • . • 

3 12 

Disc. 

0 8 

4 per cent. Loan dis. • • 

1 0 


6,400 Bank ot Bengal Sharps— fJ,;)0U. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private biJI.i 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s-.lary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange, Nov. 24. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— to buy Is. lUd.— to 
sell Is. lOil. per Sa. Rs. 

Madras, Feb. 7, 183:3. 

Government .Securities. 

Six per cent. Rcngal Remittable I.oan 

At the Rate of .Suljscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per .33.5 Sa. Rs 371 Prem. 

At the Rate pre^’ailing among Merchants 
and Brokns in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lOb.y Madras Rs. per 
JOOSa. Rs. 351 Prem. 

Fiveper cent Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vU. 350 
MadrsfRs.jier33fSa.Rs 2 Prem. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Rate prev.'iiling among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying ami selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 10(;i Madras Rs. per 

liMi.Sa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106) 

M.adras Rs. per Inn Sa. Rs. 

Ronds, No. 1 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from 4 to 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 183U. 
At the Rate of .Subscription, vtz. IO64 
Madras Rs. per KMl Sa. Us 3 Prem. 


Bomba:/, Jan. 26, 183:3. 

Exchanges. 

On I.niidon, at 6 months' sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 104 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 101 Dorn. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 145 Bom. Rs. per lOO.Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182i)-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Canlon, Jan. 17, 18;i3. 

Exclianges, Acc. 

On London, 6 mo. sighw,— bills suitable for nego- 
ciation in India, 4s. 4d. ; other bills 4 b. 5d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days*. Sa.lls. 207 perlOO Sn. 
Drs.— Private Bills, 210per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 916 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 2 to 24 per cenL prem. 



INDIA EASl'^ COMPANY'S SHIPS, of the Season 1832-33, with thtMr Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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LONDON PllICE CURRENT, May 28, 1833. 


]EAST>IK1IIA AND CHINA PKODUCB. 

BarlUa 
Coflfetf Java 
— — Cheribon 
— Sumatra and Ceylon 
Bourbon 
Mocha . 

Cottcm, Surat 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bouiboi 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica < 

Annlseeds, Star< 

Borax, Refined \ . 

—— Unrefined I * 

Camphire, In tub 6 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb U 

— C^lon 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 1 

raTtor'SjT*. 

China Root cwL 

Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood, ord. • • • • 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 

Arabic 

— — Assafoetida 

Renjamin, 3d Sort. . 

Animi 

— Gambogium 

Myrrh 

- Olibanum 




Kino • • • 

Lac Lake 

ft 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

■ 

— Dye 


0 

2 

3 


Shell 

-- cwt. 

4 

0 

0 


Stick 


2 

5 

0 

... 

Musk. China •• 


1 

0 

0 

— 

Nux Vomica 

...CWL 

1 

5 

0 


OU, Cassia 

— oz. 

0 

0 

7 


— Cinnamon- • • 


0 

4 

0 

— 

Cocoa-nut. . . 


2 

0 

0 



<1 0 f 
0 0 ; 
0 1 ( 
' none 
0 1 


— - Cajaputa • • • 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs • • • • 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 

Senna lb 0 o 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 0 15 

— Bengal Oil 

China 0 18 

Galls, ill Sorts 4 5 

. Blue 4 15 

Hides, Buffalo ft 1 2 

. — Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet- . • • 0 5 

Purple and Violet. ... 0 5 

Fine Violet 0 5 

Mid. to good Violet ••04 
_ ^ Violet andCopper.... 0 4 

— — Copper 0 4 

Consumlng,mid.tofine 0 3 11 

— — Do. prd. and low . • - . 0 3 6 

Damaged 0 2 10 

Madras, mid. to good 0 ,1 2 

Do. low toord. 0 2 7 

Manilla 0 2 1 


— 0 
— 0 


— 0 


— 1 

— 0 
— 0 
— 0 
— 0 

— o 

— 0 
— 0 

— o 

— 0 
— 0 
— 0 
— 033 


\ a. 


3 

”o 

4 

0 

18 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

51 

0 

1(1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

.‘I 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

r 10 0 

t 0 

0 

1 10 0 

1 8 


1 0 9 

1 T” 3 

1 2 » 

TTo 

0 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

« 0 

6 0 

5 

4 : 

5 

4 

5 

0 

4 11 

4 

6 

4 

8 

3 10 

4 

8 ; 

3 

6 ; 


JLm #• <f. 

Mother-«’-PearI q i* a 

Shells, China 3 12 0 

Nankeens piece — 

RatUns 100 0 1 

Rice, Bengal White* cwt. 0 12 

— Patna tg. 0 16 

— Java 0 10 

Safflower 3 i 

Sago 0 16 

Pearl 0 18 

Saltpetre 1 14 

> Silk, Bengal Skein ft — . 

ii — — Novi .-.i* 

!• Ditto White Last 

, China — — Salehs 

Bengal Privilege Prices. 

; Organsine — 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 0 — 

!! Cloves 0 1 2 — 

i| Mace 0 5 0 — 

■ I Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 

;; Ginger cwt. 1 14 0 

M Pepper, Black ft 

':l White 

I Sugar, Bengal cwt. 14 0 — 

Siam and China 1 0 0 — 

!j Mauritius (duly paid) 2 9 0 — 

; Manilla and Java 0 19 0 — 

:j Tea, Hohea ft 0 1 10 — 

|j Congou 0 2 0 — 

! Souchong 0 2 3 — 

!l Caiu)>ol 0 1 11 — . 

!l Twankay 0 2 0 — 

i: Pekoe (Orange) 0 2 5 — 

; HysonSkin 0 2 Oi — 

i Hyson 0 2 1 — 

II Young Hyson none 

:• Guntiowder none 

'' Tin, Banca cwt. 3 0 0 — 

Tortoiseshell ft 1 10 0 — 

“ 0 — 

0 — 

0 — 1 
0 — 
0—2 


». d. 
5 0 


! Vermilion 
'! W'ax . 


.ft 

•cwt* 


2 10 
4 5 


i Wood, Sanders Reii — ton 16 0 
Ebony 6 0 


> Sapan. 


.13 0 


ii AOSYRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

I Cedar Wood fcxit o 5 0 — 

Oil, Fish tun 23 0 0 — 

i Whalefins .....ton 110 0 0 — 

: Wool, N. S. Wales, ri;. 

i Best ft 0 3 0 — 

I Inferior.... 0 1 5 _ 

V. D. Land. aiz. 

Best. 0 2 6 — 

,j Inferior 0 0 10 — 

1 SOUTH AFRICAN PAODUCR.* 

-Aloes cwt. 1 12 

Ostrich Feathers, und . . . .ttk 2 0 


0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
4 — 
41 - 
0 


Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 

— - Salted 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 6 

Fish tun 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 0 

, Wax 5 10 0 — 5 

; Wine, Cape.Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 o —18 

I Do. 2d A 3d quality 12 0 0 — 14 

j Wood, Teak load 6 0 0 — 7 


15 

0 0 
0 0 
10 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, M»y2», 1893. 


DOCK.S. 

Price. 

Dividends. 

CapftaL 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£: 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£• 


East-India (Stock). • 

40 

4 p. cent. 

483,750 



March. Sept. - 

London (Stock).... 

58] 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

THE INDIA PRESS. 

The freedom of the press, which has been characterized, by a popular 
writer, as ‘‘ the Palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of 
an Englishman/' is properly defined the liberty of publishing, without previous 
restraint, whatsoever a person thinks proper, subject to the indispensable 
condition, that if he should publish what is mischievous or illegal, he must 
take the consequences of his own temerity.**^ It follows, then, that wher- 
ever a press is subjected to a jirevious restraint, — where an interdict exists 
upon the impartial discussion of any topic w hatever, — that press cannot be 
free. The only plausible argument heretofore used for restraining the 
just freedom of the j)rcss,’* adds the w’riter we have just cited, namely, 
that it was necessary to prevent the daily abuse of it, w'ill entirely lose its 
force, when it is shown, that (by a reasonable exertion of the laws) it can- 
not be abused to any bad purpose w^ithout incurring a suitable punishment : 
whereas it can never be used to any good one, when under the controul of 

an inspector."t 

Now, Ave are in a condition to prove that, although the press of India is 
acknowledged, even by the loudest advocates of its liberty, to be, as regards 
the measures of the government, practically quite as free as the press of 
this country, it is or has been labouring under a thraldom, as respects tlie 
East-India question, of the very w'orst kind. It appears that a large por- 
tion of the Calcutta newspapers, which, to a certain extent, supply those of 
England and the rest of India w*ith facts and notions concerning the subsi- 
diary parts of the East-lndia question, have been under the direct influence 
and control of the mercantile interest at Calcutta, which influence and 
control, if w'c can trust of a Mofussil paper, have been abused. 

The fact, that most of the papers of that presidency were influenced by 
the mercantile interest, and had no voice in opposition to that interest, was 
some time back proclaimed by the Calcutta Courier, More recently, the 
Meerut Observer has directly connected several of the Calcutta journals 
with the houses of agency w^hich have failed, and has charged them 
. pretty plainly with guilty subserviency to their views : V\ e can no longer 
forbear," it observes, noticing the secret influence that is exerted over a 
portion of the Calcutta press, wdiich tends to give security to dubious mer- 
cantile transactions, and to screen popular individuals from the scrutiny of 
public opinion." As far as we can find out, it does not appear that more 
than one paper has noticed this imputation, and that paper is the Bengal 
IJurkaru, The other journals seem to have suffered judgment to go by 
default ; tlic Bengal Hurkaru admits a connection with tw’o agency-houses, 
one of them that of Alexander and Co., w^hich has lately failed. Amongst 
the statement of assets belonging to the other insolvent firm, of Mackintosh 
and Co., we observe included ‘‘ Share in the India Gazette'' 

Having shewn the fact of connection, and consequently that of control, 
w e may, r without at once adopting all the accusations levelled at this part of 
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the Calcutta press by the Meerut Observer, surely draw some inference 
from the ** ominous and disgraceful silence observed by the papers in 
question, with regard to facts which no one can believe were not within the 
knowledge of their conductors, or at least of their proprietors. 

The mercantile community of Calcutta, being immediately interested in 
the overthrow of the existing system of Indian administration^ may, there- 
fore, be said to have been the chief instruments of betraying the people of 
England, for selfish objects, into their present state of morbid excitement 
upon the East- India question, by means of their salaried partizans in Eng- 
land and their influence over the press of Calcutta. 

It is worthy of remark, that one of the papers in question (the Bengal 
Hurharu) has brought a sort of charge against a London journal of high 
character and extensive circulation, of at least being ready to be bribed with 
respect to this question. The Ilurkaru of February 1st inserts an alleged 
anonymous statement of a dialogue between a Mr. R. (whom we are not, 
of course, authorized to consider Mr. Rickards) and one of the editors 
of the ** Leading Journal,’* in which the former pressed certain propo- 
sals for the management of the East-lndia question in that paper ; that, 
in consequence of this urgency, the editor agreed to consult the other pro- 
prietors and conductors, and ‘‘ the result of the inquiry was, that they had 
not made up their minds as to the course to he pursued in the monopoly 
question'' The comment of the Uurkaru upon this reply is in the words 
following: ^‘The zeal of the Times, then, is to be resolved into a question 
of pecuniary gain, for who, possessing the slightest knowledge of the venal 
character of that journal, can doubt for a moment the meaning of the ex- 
pression marked by our correspondent in italics ? They have not * made up 
their minds,* because the honourable conclave of Leadcnhall have not made 
up theirs as to the amount purchase of the silence or tergiversation of the 
leading journal.*' 

If this be true, the British public has, indeed, been basely betrayed. But 
we scout the accusation, which reflects back u])on the accuser. Although 
opposed to the sentiments of the Times on this question, v/e believe the 
charge of venality to be a vulgar calumny ; we believe that no bribe could 
be offered to it commensurate w ith the risk. 


D 11. B U Y C E. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : When Captain Gowan asserted, on the debate at the India House, on 
the 25th April, that I had been ** censured by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland,” in consequence of my former connexion with the 
Press in India, I was restrained from replying to him at the moment by the 
utter unwillingness I felt at mixing up any thing personal to myself with the 
question then before the Court. 

Give me leave, through your pages, to inform the Honourable Proprietor, 
that he is altogether mistaken in what he has asserted. I certainly never had 
the mortification to experience any thing in the shape of ** censure ” from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. I remiun, your’s truly, 

London, April James Bryce. 
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FUIITIIER PAPERS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

Further papers respecting tlie negotiation bctwcin the Government 
and the Company have been published ; we insert^ as on a former occa- 
sion, those which are material : — 

Letter from the Right Hon, C. Grant to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, in repfy to the Resolution passed by the General Court of Proprietors 

on the 3d May, 

Gentlemen : East-India House, 27th May 1 833. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3d of 
this month, transmitting the Resolution which was passed by the ballot on that 
day at a General Court of Proprietors, in reference to the pending discussions 
on the Charter of the East-India Company. 

Having laid that Resolution before Lord Grey and the other members of 
administration, it is now my duty to convey to you the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

His Majesty’s Ministers learn with satisfaction the result of the appeal to 
the ballot ; and arc happy to understand from it that the Proprietors, thoiigli 
not regarding with unqualified approbation the plan laid before them, are, on 
the whole, prepared to assent to its adoption, if it should receive the sanction 
of Parliament. 

The Proprietors, however, are of opinion, that it is not reasonable that the 
arrangement should be entered into on the part of the Company, except on 
certain conditions ; and to the suggestions thus offered, it seems to be expected 
that at least an approximation should be made. 

It is the anxious wish of his Majesty’s Ministers to accommodate themselves, 
as far as is practicable, to the views and feelings of the Compan3\ In this 
disposition, they have carefully considered the Resolution of the 3d of this 
month ; and although not able implicitly to adopt all the suggestions contained 
in it, yet to some of them, and those the most important, they are ready to 
accede. They do so with the more pleasure, as they arc glad to mark their 
sense of the temper and candour which have been evinced by the Court of 
Directors in their correspondence on the subject, and by the Court of Pro- 
prietors in the issue of the ballot. 

The Government do not think that a modification, to the extent which they 
now propose, of the plan as it stood when submitted to the Proprietors, will 
involve any sensible deviation from its essential principles. If in a slight 
degree its completeness should appear to be impaired, or the efficacy of some 
of its provisions to be diminished by the change, they arc of opinion that such 
partial and minute injury will be fully compensated by the advantage of render- 
ing the entire arrangement more agreeable to the Company, and of securing 
their cordial co-operation in carrying it into effect. 

I now proceed to notice in order the several points suggested by the terms 
of the Resolution. 

With respect to the amount of the guarantee fund, the Court of Directors, 
in their letter of the 18th of March 1833, recommended two millions. The 
Resolution seems to contemplate a larger sum. 

His Majesty’s Ministers, however, on the whole, prefer the former scale, 
and accordingly propose to fix it at two millions. 

With regard to the application of the guarantee fund as a security for the 
dividend, as well as the capital of the East-India stock, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters arc disposed to agree to the principle of the proposition. They do not, 
indeed, enter into the apprehensions which have led to that suggestion, believ- 
ing the occurrence of the contemplated emergency to be very improbable ; 
but, in order to meet the views of the Proprietors, they propose that the 
dividend should by law have a preference to all other territorial payments in 
this country. 

In the event, therefore, of such an emergency as the Resolution contem- 
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pla^s, the necessit)' of raising money in this country to supply a temporary 
deficiency of remittance, will consist in the want of funds, not for the specific 
purpose of the dividend, but for other payments, in aid of which the guarantee 
fund would, not properly be applicable. 

But if the extreme case of such an emergency should occur, advantage may 
be taken of the guarantee fund without a recourse to an absolute sale of stock. 

In such case, let the Home Government be empowered to take means, 
either by the issue of bonds, by giving bills in the nature of exchequer bills, 
or by pledge or deposit of stock, in short, by some mode of engaging the 
credit of the fund, to borrow from time to time, as often and as much as may 
be necessary to provide for the payment of each half-year’s dividend; instruc- 
tions being at the same time issued to the Indian Government, to remit suffi- 
cient to discharge the sum which may be so raised, with its accruing interest. 

With respect to the various points included in the second suggestion, his 
Majesty’s Ministers agree. 

First, " that the Company shall continue to administer the government of 
India for a defined period.” 

My opinion as to the expediency of such a limitation I have before stated to 
you. It is indeed still my belief, that the best security for the duration of 
the proposed arrangements will be found in the sanction which, as his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are persuaded, experience will give to the practical benefits of 
its operation. But, having communicated my impressions on this point, I 
have no indisposition to yield to those of the Company; and his Majesty’s 
Ministers are prepared to recommend that the term of government should be 
fixed for twenty years. 

I do not know if the words exercising the same powers ns the Company 
** now possess under their Charter,” are here introduced with any specific 
reference. To the general propositions which they express, his Majesty’s 
Ministers have, through me, repeatedly declared tbeir adherence ; and they 
are not aware that it is, in the slightest degree, impaired by any modification 
they contemplate in the existing system. Whatever changes Parliament may 
in its wisdom see fit to adopt, will, I doubt not, be made without detriment 
to the substantial authority of the Company. 

It is possible that the words in question have been inserted in consequence 
of the hint thrown out in the Memorandum, that the Board should have a 
veto on the recall of governors and military commanders in India. In order to 
obviate misconstruction, I avail myself of this op()ortiinity to inform you, that 
it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to insist on the suggestion 
just mentioned. 

His Majesty’s Ministers agree. 

Secondly, ** that if at the expiration of the term, or at any subsequent 
period, the Company are deprived of the political government, the Proprietors 
shall have the option (at three years’ notice) of being paid off* at the rate of 
jCIOO for every ;€5. 5s. of annuity. 

' His Majesty’s Ministers agree. 

Thirdly, “ that the Proprietors, whenever paid off, shall be entitled, if they 
see fit, with their capital, or any portion of it, to resume their undoubted 
right to trade, which it is now proposed should be in abeyance.” 

I now arrive at the third of the suggestions contained in the Resolution. 

To the first part of it, which, if 1 rightly apprehend its purport, is simply a 
provision for the maintenance of the principle of the existing law, there can be 
no objection, it being clearly understood, that in future no expense of any 
kind, excepting only the details of the home establishment expenditure, as 
explained in my letter of 14th March 18.13, shall be incurred without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Board. 

The second part of this suggestion is couched in the following words: 
** That sufficient powers be reserved to the Company to check, by a system of 
publicity to both Houses of Parliament, or by some other means, any acts of 
the Board which may appear to the Court to be unconstitutional, to militate 
against the principles of good government, to interfere with substantial justice 
to our allies, or to invalidate or impair the security for the dividend.” 
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I beg to assure you, that his Majesty’s Ministers have taken this suggestion 
into their consideration, with a sincere desire to discover some safe and 
unexceptionable mode of satisfying apprehensions, of which they confess 
themselves, at the same time, unable to perceive the justice. I must fairly 
state, that hitherto no plan has cither occurred to themselves, or been sug- 
gested by the Court, which does not seem liable, on public grounds, to grave 
objection. If any practicable expedient can be devised for the purpose, they 
will be prepared to entertain it ; but I must say that they have too carefully 
considered the subject to have much expectation of such a result. 

To the proposition contained in the fourth suggestion, that a sufficient 
power be retained over the commercial assets, to enable the Court of Directors 
to propose to the Company, and ultimately to the Board for their confirmation, 
a plan for making suitable provision for outstanding commercial obligations, 
and for such of the commercial officers and servants of the Con)pany as may bo 
affected by the proposed arrangements,” his Majesty’s Ministers, although not 
aware of any peculiar occasion for its adoption, see no reason to object; 
reserving always (which of course is understood) the full power of the Board 
to act in the matter as their duty and responsibility may in their judgment 
require. 

I have now laid before you the modifications which it is intended to admit 
into the proposed plan, and I have no doubt that the Proprietors will justly 
appreciate the spirit in which they arc conceded. 

The main principles being thus adjusted, we arc, I conceive, arrived at the 
stage of our negotiations, at which the subject may be submitted to more 
general discussion ; and 1 think that I shall best consult the wishes and inte- 
rests of all the parties concerned, if I take the earliest opportunity to bring 
the subject under the consideration of Parliament. 

By the Legislature the various parts of the measure will be fully canvassed 
and finally arranged ; and the result will, I trust, be no less satisfactory than 
advantageous to India and to the empire at large. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Charles Grant. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 


Letter /row Me Chairman Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
• Charles Grant. 

^ Sir : Enst-India House, 29th May 1833. 

We have had the honour to receive, and to lay before the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company, your letter dated the 27th instant, communicating 
the sentiments of his Majesty’s Ministers upon the points embraced in the 
Kesolution regarding the Company’s Charter, which was passed by the General 
Court of Proprietors on the 3d of this month. 

The Court of Directors acknowledge with much satisfaction the several 
modifications of the plan of Government which your letter announces, and 
they are persuaded that their constituents, equally with themselves, will 
appreciate the spirit of frankness and conciliation in which those modifications 
have been conceded. 

There now remain two points upon which the view taken by the General 
Court differs from that of Ministers : the amount of the guarantee fund, and 
the expediency of authorizing publicity being given, in certain cases, to the 
proceedings of the Board and the Court. 

We must candidly state to you, that both of these points were deemed by 
the General Court to he of vital consequence, and that the concurrence in the 
basis of the scheme which is implied in their late Resolution, appeared to be 
mainly dependent on the guarantee fund being extended as far as that Resolu- 
tion contemplates, and on such a measure of publicity being sanctioned as is 
necessary to insure good government. 

We are, of course, aware that the late Court of Directors proposcil that the 
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sum to be set apart as a guarantee fund should be increased from & 1 ,200,000 
to about J62,000y000, the amount at which his Majesty’s Ministers have con- 
sented that it should be fixed : but when that proposal was made, nothing defi- 
nite had been arranged regarding the term of the annuity, and the view taken 
by the Proprietors is, that at the expiration of the term (since limited to fort}' 
years) the guarantee fund with its accumulations should be equal to the capital 
then to be discharged. 

By adopting this suggestion, the sum to be set apart, instead of two millions, 
would not fall far short of three millions ; but the financial difference to India, 
between applying one million in the liquidation of territorial debt, and in- 
vesting it in England, would be comparatively trifling. In the one case, 
indeed, there would be an immediate reduction of charge in India to the 
extent of the saving of interest from the discharge of debt; whilst, in the other 
case, the interest on the sum invested would accumulate at home : but the 
accumulation would be expressly for the purpose of enabling India to pay off 
a debt ; and you will no doubt concur with us in thinking, that it consists 
with sound financial policy that India, being required at a fixed period to dis- 
charge an obligation, should provide for it, so as to obviate ** the necessity of 
any particular effort for that purpose,” as was observed in your letter dated 
the 14th March last. 

We submit, then, that the principle which the Proprietors have recognised 
is just and expedient, both as affording to them a security that there will be 
the means to redeem their capital at the time appointed, and as assuring to 
India the possession of those means ^yithout having recourse to fresh loans. 
The same principle might perhaps be maintained, consistently with a limita- 
tion of the fund to two millions, by determining that the annuity should be 
irredeemable (unless at the option of the Proprietors in the contingency sepa- 
rately provided for) until the guarantee fund shall have accumulated to twelve 
millions : but this arrangement would not be so satisfactory to the Proprietors 
as an extension of the fund ; and the Court must earnestly press upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers their decided opinion, that the Company are, upon every 
principle of justice, entitled to retain out of the commercial assets the very 
moderate sum of three millions. 

The manner in which it is proposed to meet the views of the Company with 
respect to a security for the regular payment of the dividend is satisfactory to 
the Court, provided that it form part of the enactment, that the guarantee 
fund shall in no case be used for, or considered applicable to any other object 
than to secure to the Proprietors their capital stock and their dividend. 

The suggestion of the General Court, that publicity should, ifi certain 
cases, be given to the proceedings of the Board and the Court of Directors, 
arose from a feeling that, in the important duty of administering the govern- 
ment of India, those authorities should constantly act under the strongest 
sense of responsibility to the Legislature. The mode in which the General 
Court have sought the attainment of this desirable object is not, wc think, 
correctly understood by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

We admit that the terms in which this part of the General Court’s Resolu- 
tion is couched may appear to imply a desire that Parliament should constitute 
either itself or some separate triMnal as a court of appeal, to which the 
Directors might resort upon occasions of differences with the Board ; but we 
have no hesitation in declaring that, in our judgment, such a measure was not 
within the contemplation of the General Court. 

Although the Court of Directors did propose that there should be some 
appeal upon the merits of cases of a very peculiar kind, yet they cannot but 
perceive that any appeal, if resorted to generally, would produce delay and 
expense, which it was one object of the General Court to avoid ; and we arc 
persuaded that the many evils which experience has shown to result from the 
difficulty of giving prompt effect to the final orders of the Board, might be 
fully obviated by a simple enactment, requiring that whenever the Court shall 
pass a resolution of protest against orders or instructions given by the Board, 
after remonstrance on the part of the Court, such resolution of protest shall 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
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Seeing, then, that the object is not the creation of a court of appeal, but 
only the communication of a fact to Parliament, and which, as it will be made 
after the orders are dispatched, will not have the prejudicial effect in India 
which, when collision between the home authorities now takes place, must 
result from that fact becoming known to the local Governments, simultaneously 
with, if not hef ore the orders, we cannot but hope that his Majesty’s Ministers 
will concur in a proposal which is calculated, in the opinion of the Court, to 
secure the independence of the Company under the new system, to check 
unnecessary controversy, to prevent expense in legal proceedings, and to 
accelerate the progress of the public business. 

If the King’s Ministers shall be pleased, under the explanations which we 
have offered, to acquiesce in the wishes of the Proprietors, regarding an exten- 
sion of the guarantee fund and the c|uestion of publicity, it will be unneces- 
sary, in the present stage of the negotiation, for the Court to do more than 
to communicate to the General Court the further correspondence which has 
passed upon the subject ; but if, contrary to the anxious hope of the Court, 
Ministers should decline their concurrence upon these points, it will obviously 
be necessary to consult the Proprietors whether or not they will consent to 
the basis of the proposed compromise, upon terms falling short of those speci- 
fied in their late Resolution. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) C. Mahjouibanks, 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, W. Wigram. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the liight Honourable Ciiart.es Grant to the CuAiRaiAN and 

J3EPUTY Chairman. 

Gentlemen: India Board, June 4th 1833. 

1 have hud the honour to receive the letter dated the 29th of May, and 
marked secret^ in which you state the sentiments of the Court of Directors in 
reply to that which 1 transmitted to you on the 27th of May. 

While 1 acknowledge the spirit of courtesy which has induced the Court of 
Directors to address me in a confideiitial manner, I cannot bul express my 
regret that my communications have not proved altogether so satisfactory to 
them as I could have wished, and, indeed, as I ventured to anticipate. 

Impressed with the importance of settling the East-India question, and 
anxious at the same time to testify a just deference for the Court of Pro- 
prietors, by yielding to their suggestions, whenever such concession was not 
incompatible with the principle of the Government plan, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters willingly acceded to nearly every modification contemplated by the Resolu- 
tion of the 3d of May. 

It seems, however, to be impressed on the minds of the Court of Directors, 
that the plan, even thus modified, fails in affording to the Company that full 
security tor their future welfare and efficiency which, both in their proprietary 
character and as the intended organ of IndUn administration, they are entitled 
to require; and, with a view to the providing of such security, the Court con- 
ceive that, in two respects, further concession should be granted. The one 
of these two points relates to the guarantee fund, and the other to the com- 
munication proposed to be made, in certain cases, of matters which shall have 
divided the Court and the Board, to both Houses of Parliament. 

It is my present object to offer some explanatory observations, which will, 
1 trust, prove that on both points the Court are under some degree of mis- 
apprehension ; that there is no necessity for any farther modification of the 
Government propositions, inasmuch as, in virtue of the plan, or under its 
operation, the Company will, for every practical purpose, possess all the secu- 
rity which can be desired; and consequent! v, that no reason exists, why they 
should feel any hesitation in closing with the overture of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

In respect of the first of the two subjects alluded to, namely, that of the 
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guftrantee fund, you appear desirous of maintaining the following principle : 
that the sum to be set aside shall be sufficient, with its accumulations, to 
redeem the annuity of £03(1,000 at the expiration of the period during which 
it is to remain irredeemable ; and you suggest that, in tlie event of Ministers 
not consenting to such an increase of the guarantee fund as shall, on reason- 
able calculation, insure an amount of twelve millions at the end of forty years, 
then the period of redemption shall be prolonged, until the fund limited to 
two millions shall, by dint of accumulation, attain to that amount. 

I hope, on this point, to satisfy you, that no provision of the nature alluded 
to is requisite. 

I will not now enter into the question, how far it may be proper or expe- 
dient to provide a fund, in order to meet the payment of the capital at the 
period prescribed. The convenience of such a provision, to a certain extent, 
1 have admitted in my letter to which you refer of the 14th of March. Its 
effect must be, as 1 have there stated, to spare pro tanto the necessity of a 
particular effort to raise the sum required for the redemption of the annuity. 
But, though admitting the principle thus far, I do not think it of unlimited 
application, nor can I concur in carrying it to the extent now proposed. On 
the contrary, his Majesty’s Ministers entertain a confident persuasion, that an 
accumulated fund of eight, or even of six millions, would be amply sufficient 
to obviate any financial difficulty in ejecting any arrangement that may be 
suggested by the condition of paying the full amount of twelve millions. 

With respect to the extension of ^he period for redeeming the annuity, it 
cannot have escaped the observation of the Court, that whenever Parliament 
shall avail itself of the option of redemption, that redemption must be effected 
at the rate of £100 for every £5. 5s., as expressly provided for in the Paper 
of Hints. Should it be resolved, therefore, by the Government and Parlia- 
ment of the time, to redeem the annuity of £630,000 before the guarantee 
fund shall have swelled to the amount of twelve millions, they can carry this 
resolution into effect only by raising the additional sum necessary for that 
purpose, and thus placing the Proprietors precisely in as good a condition as 
that in which they would have stood if the fund itself, with its accumulations, 
had attained the required amount. 

On the other hand, should the Government and the Parliament not see fit to 
exercise their optional power of redeeming the annuity before the guarantee 
fund shall have risen to twelve millions, then the consequence ipjto facto must 
be, that the Proprietors will continue in the receipt of the annuity of £(>30,000 
until the time arrives at which the accumulated fund shall reach the proper 
amount. 

It is therefore obvious, that under the proposed arrangement the Proprietors 
are secure of one or other of those alternative advantages which the Court arc 
so desirous of obtaining for them. If paid off btfore the period at which the 
guarantee fund shall have become twelve millions, they will have the same advan- 
tage as if the fund provided had been larger; if not paid off that period, 
they will have the same advantage as if the term of redemption were extended. 

1 now proceed to the second of the two points on which the Court are soli- 
citous for farther concession. I flihide to the proposition that, in any case in 
which orders dispatched to India by the over-ruling authority of the Board, 
shall have been protested against by the Directors, it shall be competent to the 
Directors, after the transmission of such orders, to lay their resolution of 
protest before both Houses of Parliament, This proposition has engaged the 
renewed attention of his Majesty’s Ministers; and, notwithstanding the 
explanations of the Court, the Ministers cannot precisely comprehend the 
grounds on which the proposition is so strongly pressed. If the Court mean 
only that they ought to have the power of inviting the attention of Parliament 
to any matter of public policy which has placed them in collision with the 
Board, and which is, in their opinion, of a nature to call for such a proceed- 
ing, it is plain that this^ power already belongs to the Court, in the constitu- 
tional privilege which, in common with all other su^ects of the realm, they 
undoubtedly enjoy, of approaching either House of Parliament by petition. 
Of this privilege, and of all that right of appeal which it necessarily involves, 
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to the judgment of the Legislature and to the arbitration of public opinion, 
and of the means with which they are thus provided of checking any illegal or 
unconstitutional proceedings on the part of the other branch of the Home 
Government, they are already in secure possession. No new recognition of 
the existence of such a power can be necessary; and probably the exercise of 
it would be rather embarrassed than assisted, by any attempt to prescribe the 
mode, or to define the occasions of putting it in action. But if any power 
materially different from this be contemplated, his Majesty’s Ministers must 
declare themselves unable to accede to the suggestion. It might, indeed, be 
enough for them to observe, that the proposition is too indistinct to be accepted 
in its present form ; but they object to it on independent grounds. They arc 
satisfied that, for all practical purposes, the Court are already invested with 
sufficient powers ; and they cannot but object to the introduction into the 
system of the Home Government of any principle of which they cannot admit 
the necessity, and which, whatever be the precise shape that it may assume, 
cannot fail to operate, as they apprehend, very prejudically to the purposes of 
good government. 

The observations into which I have thus entered, will, I hope, be thought 
sufficient to establish the position with which I set out ; namely, that all the 
security which the Company, either as proprietors of stock or as governors of 
India, can reasonably desire, they already possess. 

In now coming to a close, I feci it my duty, on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to request that the present communication may be considered as 
final. * 

It will not, I am persuaded, be ascribed to any want of respect, or to a 
wish for premature or precipitate judgment, if 1 further feel it my duty, on 
the part also of his Majesty’s Ministers, to ask, that on the essential prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the Government plan as it here stands, the 
Company will be pleased to pronounce an opinion unconditionally and con- 
clusively. 

It is not for me to anticipate their decision, further than by saying that 1 
look forward to it, not indeed without a degree of solicitude, but on the whole 
with sanguine hope. Discussion has smoothed down the discrepancies between 
the views and sentiments of the Company and those of the Government, or 
has shown that those discrepancies were more apparent than real ; and though 
to some extent a diversity of opinion may still be^expected to subsist, yet I 
cannot but persuade myself that the definitive determination of the Directors 
will be, to recommend the plan to the adoption of their constituents, and that 
their advice will be followed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Charles Grant. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 


At a Secret Committee of the Whole Courts held on Friday y the 7th June 1833. 

The Committee resuming the conslderition of the letter from the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant, dated at the India Board the 4th instant, in reply 
to the letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 29th ultimo ; 

The Chairman submitted the following motion, viz, 

“ That this Court continuing of opinion, that the mode in which it is sug- 
gested, in the General Court’s Resolution of the 3d ultimo, that the guarantee 
fund should be extended, is consistent with sound principle and with justice to 
the reasonable expectations of the Proprietors, and continuing also to think 
that some rule of publicity would be necessary, under the new system, to pre- 
serve the independence of the Company and to secure the good government of 
India, regret that they are compelled by a sense of duty to decline to recom- 
mend to the Proprietors to depart from their^ Resolution in either of these 
respects.” 

And the question thereon being put, 

It passed in the negative. 

Asiat,Joitrn, N.S. V OL. 1 1 . No. 43. 2 A 
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It was then moved, and on the question, 

Hesohed, That the following minute and resolution be submitted for the 
adoption of the Court, viz. 

The Court proceeding to take into consideration the letter from the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant, dated the 4th instant, and observing that the several 
suggestions contained in the General Court’s Resolution of the Sd ultimo have 
been adopted by bis Majesty’s Ministers, with the exception of the amount of 
the guarantee fund, which, however, Ministers have agreed shall be extended 
to two millions ; and with the exception also oF what relates to the giving 
publicity, in certain cases, to the proceedings of the Board and the Court ; 

Resolved^ That although the Court must be permitted still to think that 
the mode in which it has been suggested by the General Court, in their Reso- 
lution of the 3d ultimo, that the guarantee fund should be extended, is only 
consistent with what is justly due to the reasonable expectations of the Pro- 
prietors, yet perceiving, as the Court do, with satisfaction, an admission by 
Mr. Grant of the principle contended for by the Company, to the extent that, 
‘ if paid off before the period at which the guarantee fund shall have become 
twelve millions, they will have the same advantage as if the fund provided 
had been larger ; if not paid off before that period they will have the same 
advantage as if the term of redemption were extended ;’ and considering also 
that, by the modifications which Ministers have allowed, the Company will 
obtain a material addition to the amount first proposed, and the fund will he 
available to secure the dividend ns well as the capital stock ; this Court are 
prepared to recommend, that if it should be the pleasure of Parliament to 
limit the sum to be set apart to two millions, the Proprietors should defer 
thereto. 

“ That this Court adhere to the opinion which they have repeatedly 
expressed, that some measure of publicity, to be exercised as a rule, not as 
a privilege, will be necessary to preserve to the Company, under the altered 
circumstances in which the plan of Government will place them, that degree 
of independence which is required to enable them ciiciently to perform their 
part in the government of India ; and the Court entertain a confident expecta- 
tion that Parliament, taking the same view of the subject, will make suitable 
provision accordingly. 

*’That as, notwithstanding this exception, supposing the Proprietors to 
concur in the recommendation respecting the amount of the guarantee fund, 
the Company’s acquiescence in * the essential principles which form the basis 
of the Government plan,’ as modified in consequence of the General Court’s 
late Resolution, will have been expressed so as to allow of its being brought 
before Parliament, it will be unnecessary to adopt any further proceeding at 
present, as the question of placing the Company’s permanent commercial 
rights under their charter in abeyance cannot he conclusively decided by the 
Proprietors, until they have before them the Bill by which Parliament may 
propoee to give effect to the plan, the basis only of which has yet been agreed 
upon.” 

The aforegoing resolution w’as approved by the Court of Directors, and 
communicated to Mr. (Tiant. 


iJisscnl bt/ the Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) aiid Deputy Chairman 

(W. Wigram, Esq.) 

We considered it to be our duty to submit the motion which was negatived 
in a Committee of the Whole Court on Friday last, the 7th instant, because 
we desired to maintain to the full extent what we conceive to be the views of 
the General Court by their resolution of the 3d May, in which resolution wc 
entirely concurred. 

. .We consequently withheld our signatures from the report which, submitted 
the resolution passed in the Committee for adoption by the Court. 

The Court having adopted it, we feel compelled to place upon the records 
of the Company our Dissent, for the following reasons, viz. 
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First. Because^ although we are prepared to admit tliat considerable modifi- 
cations have been made by his Majesty’s Ministers in the plan, as originally 
proposed, we still think, with reference to the General Court’s proceedings, 
that the Proprietors, both in justice and equity, are entitled to have the sum 
of Three instead of Two millions set apart as a Guarantee Fund for their 
Capital Stock, particularly when we consider the readiness with which the 
propositions of his Majesty’s Ministers have been met by the Company con- 
senting to place in abeyance their valuable rights as a Corporation, thereby 
withdrawing from competition with the British Merchant the large capital and 
established influence which they possess in their commercial character, both in 
England and in India, but more particularly as regards the trade with China. 

2ndly, Because we are of opinion that some legislative provision for giving 
publicity in certain cases of dificrciice between the Board of Commissioners 
and the Court of Directors, is indispensable for maintaining the independence 
of the Court, and consequently for the good government of India. For unless 
it is known that the two co-ordinate authorities act under a positive responsi- 
bility to Parliament, the paramount authority rnuy enforce their views and 
opinions, however contrary to good government or wholesome rule, without 
the possibility of the J^egislature becoming acquainted with the facts, by the 
Ministers refusing the production of the papers connected therewith to Par- 
liament. Nothing can more clearly substantiate the truth of this position than 
what has already taken place with reference to the Papers now before the 
General Court, and which have been printed at the instance of the Pro))rie- 
tors. 

We allude to those relating to the Pecuniary Claims of British Subjects on 
the Native Princes of India, and to the Writ of Mandamus on the Affairs of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad. In the former is the case of 
the Lucknow Bankers, which originated so far back as the year 1797. The 
claims of these parties have been pressed upon the Court of Directors on 
various occasions during the last twenty-two years. The Court have invaria- 
bly declined giving any countenance or support whatever to these claims, and 
the Board of Commissioners have confirmed the views of the Court. 

In A|n'il 183:3, after a lapse of ten years, the Court were called upon by the 
Indian Minister to depart from that course, and to frame a despatch according 
to the tenor prescribed by the Board, which was to instruct the Supreme 

Government to press upon the serious attention of the King of Oude a claim 
“ which ought to have been discharged thirty years ago.” 

At the date of this communication from the Board there were two cases 
before Parliament involving claims of British Subjects against Native Princes ; 
the one on the Zemindar of Noozeed, and the other upon the Uajah of 
Travancore. 

The Court endeavoured to convey to the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and through that Hight Honourable Gentleman to the rest of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in a letter of the 0th May 1832, the conviction which they 
entertain of the pernicious tendency of the principle involved in all those pro- 
ceedings. It would only weaken the force of that remonstrance to quote 
merely a part, and w'e therefore rest upon the whole as presenting irrefragable 
arguments in support of the Court’s opinion. The President waived all dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the claims of the Lucknow Bankers, but expressed 
dissent in every respect from the view taken by the Court, and the requisition, 
that the Court would prepare a despatch was repeated. The Court not having 
prepared instructions to the Bengal Government, the Board, on the 15th 
December (seven months afterwards) sent down a dispatch with directions that 
the Court should forward the same. 

The Court still felt that the question as to the policy, as well as the right of 
the British Government to exert its authority with the Sovereign of Oude for 
the satisfaction of the claims in question, was long ago ** accurately considered, 
V deliberately decided, and solemnly and finally closed and they represented 
to the Board the strong apprehension which they entertained from establishing 
such a precedent, and concluded by expressing their full assurance, that tl^e 
considerations urged by the Court against the Despatch sent down by the Board 
would receive careful and deliberate attention, and judging by the conviction 
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** they have produced in themselves, they cannot but entertain the strong hope 
** ancf expectation that they will make p similar impression on the minds of the 

Commissioners.” 

We trust that the arguments of the Court have not been urged without 
effect, as the ]^ard have paused in enforcing their order of December; but, 
what, we may ask, would have been the case, had there been a President of 
the Board of Commissioners determined, without awaiting such representation, 
or sivini; attention to it when made, to enforce the transmission of the Des- 
patch ? 

It is against such a possible exercise of power, and in the event of such 
power being exercised, that the facts shall reach Parliament, that we contend 
for a rule of publicity. 

The case also of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. forms another instance 
in which the exercise of absolute power may compel the Court, under the pro- 
posed scheme, to send out a Despatch, although contrary in their opinion to 
every principle of justice, and which may be calculated to lower the character 
of the British Government throughout India, without the same coming before 
Parliament. 

The right of appeal which the Court at present possess, affords the means, 
though not in our judgment sufficiently ample, to get the matter of a Despatch, 
on which an extreme difference of opinion shall exist, before the Public ; but 
this will cease under the new order of things. 

Objections on the score of political expediency may be urged against the 
proposition; but we think the provisions might be sufficiently guarded to pre- 
vent any ill effects, whilst its very existence would, in our judgment, tend more 
to insure an ab.stinence from acts which would bring the authorities within its 
operation, than any other measure which can be devised as a substitute ; whilst 
promptness in decision would be promoted, justice would be readily afforded, 
and heavy law charges avoided. 

It is not without feelings of sincere regret that we find ourselves placed in 
opposition to the opinion of so large a majority of our colleagues; but we 
think that we should not discharge our duty to the Company, to India, or to 
the British public, were we not thus to express our conviction as to the neces- 
sity of instituting means, whereby Parliament shall, itt certain cases, acquire a 
direct knowledge of the measures of that branch of the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country, under whose control the Affairs of India are adminis- 
tered. 

(Signed) C. Marjoribanks, 

W. WiGRAM. 

East-India House, the 10th June 1833. 


Letter from George Smith, Esq. to the Court of Directors. 

* Gentlemen: East-India House, 12th June 1833. 

Having been unavoidably absent from the Court on Monday last, I was 
prevented signing the Dissent delivered in by the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman from the Resolution passed by a Secret Court on the 7th instant .on 
the subject of the Company’s Charter. Entirely concurring in the view taken 
by the Chairs of that question, 1 beg to be considered as a subscribing party 
to the opinions so forcibly expressed in their Dissent. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

^ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) George Smith. 

Hie Honourable Court of Directors, 

&e. &c. &c. 

Paper ngned by John Mabtebman, Esq. 

^Having been unavoidably absent from the General Court held on Monday 
last, 1 was prevented from joining in the recommendation signed by the ma- 
jority of my colleagues regarding the last proposals relating to the renewal of 
the. Charter by his Majesty’s Government; imd although it would have been 
much more satisfactory^ to me to have obtained a larger Guarantee Fund, as 
also the required publicity, 1 should, under all the circumstances in which the 
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Company is placed^ have joined in the said recommendation, and therefore beg 
to take this opportunity of recording my opinion accordingly. 

(Signed) John Masterman. 

East-lndia House, l^th June 1833. 


Dissent hy Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 

The respect which I feel for the judgment of mj^ Colleagues, impels me to 
explain the grounds on which I declined to concur in the resolution of a great 
majority of the Court, passed on the 7th instant, and having for its object to 
recommend the propositions of his Majesty’s Ministers . to the favourable 
attention of the Court of Proprietors. No resolution could well have been 
more cautiously worded, and no recommendation could well have been con- 
veyed in terms better calculated to place the whole question before the Pro- 
prietors, in a way to leave them at liberty to deal with it at their own good 
pleasure in its progress to Parliament, by whom the final decision must be 
pronounced. 

But I had been previously called upon to vote on a proposition of the Chairs 
for declining to recommend the plan of his Majesty’s Government to the ac- 
ceptance of the Proprietors, on two grounds : 

First. That the proposed Guarantee Fund of two millions was insufficient; 
and. 

Secondly. That we should have no satisfactory assurance of good govern- 
ment without ; and as I concurred in this opinion, I voted accord- 
ingly, although highly appreciating the praiseworthy endeavours of my col- 
leagues to bring this great question to an early and amicable settlement with 
his Majesty’s Government, 

I will state concisely the grounds of the vote which I gave, and which I 
thought precluded me from concurring in the Resolution subsequently pro- 
posed and adopted by a great majority of the Court. 

We have, I admit, obtained some very important concessions from his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for which we owe them our cordial acknowledgments. The 
Guarantee Fund has been extended from .£1,200,000 to £2,000,000 it 
has been made applicable to the payment of the Annuity of £630,000 under 
certain circumstances : — we are allowed to raise money by the issue of Bonds, 
or other securities, to supply any temporary deficiency in our remittances from 
India : — the Dividends are to take precedence of all other territorial demands 
on the Home Treasury; and the Proprietors are to be at liberty, at the expira- 
tion of twenty years, to demand payment of the principal of twelve millions on 
giving three years* notice. These are valuable concessions certainly ; and his 
Majesty’s Ministers, in continuing to us the power of recalling the public 
Functionaries from India, have given another proof of their readiness to 
acquiesce in our just pretensions. 

But I attach very great importance to the object of obtaining English Secu- 
rity for our Indian Annuity ; and it appears to me not only that three millions 
must be regarded as the very smallest sum which ought to be taken from our 
Commercial Assets for that pur|)ose, but I am prepared to maintain that a 
much larger sum might be set apart without public inconvenience. 

I will not insist on the possibility of insurrections and internal convulsion, 
which might, for a time at least, destroy the very sources of our Indian 
revenue. The occurrence of war (no very uncommon event) must absorb the 
local revenue, and perhaps exhaust even our credit. This ^ has actually hap- 
pened in repeated instances, and it may happen again, notwithstanding all our 
prudence and all our care. A state of war must not, then, be put out of sight 
in looking forward to the future ; and if war supervene, it would be impos- 
sible to avail ourselves of our right to priority of payment when demands of a 
more urgent nature should come upon the Home Treasury. Nor, indeed, 
would it be just to the present Territorial Creditors, while any of them may 
be entitled to receive their interest in this country, to set them aside, and to 
daim a preference of payment on occ^ions whenr the public Treasury may not 
be in a condition to satisfy all the various demands upon it. 

To the English capitalist security and punctuality of payment are, or ought 
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I diink to be, the main object ; and it has always appeared to me that the term* 
of the Annuity, the periocl for continuing to ua the Territorial Administration, 
and the period at which the Guarantee Fund might be expected to reach its 
maximum of twelve millions, ought all to have been regulated with reference 
to each other. 

Admitting, however, that the Territory furnishes sufficient security for the 
Annuity, 1 cannot yet satisfy myself that the means of a safe remittance to 
^is country will be provided by the plan of his Majesty’s Ministers. Not a, 
word has yet been said with respect to the question of our being continued as 
^e organ of remittance by means of the Tea trade, and we are left to conclude 
that our commercial functions will cease altogether in April next, when we 
must depend upon the private trade as the channel for realizing the Territorial 
Surplus in this country. Now we have actually made the experiment which 
Mr. Grant points at in the course of his correspondence, and which is much 
insisted upon by some gentlemen who have given their evidence before the two 
Houses of Parliament. We have advanced money in India for Bills upon the 
security of goods, but this expedient has already exposed us to much embar- 
rassment. Impressed, then, with the conviction that no means of effecting 
with safety the political remittance from India to this country to the extent of 
three 'millions annually have yet been devised, or are likely to be within our 
reach, I could not, in a state of ignorance on this and other points, venture 
to recommend unreservedly to the Proprietors an unqualified acquiescence in 
the proposals of his Majesty’s Government, although fully admitting, at the 
same time, that their plan has been greatly improved. 

I do not ask his Majesty’s Ministers to abandon tlie doctrine of free-trade 
as an abstract proposition ; but, I submit, that it canqpt be received for prac- 
tical purposes as a rule of commercial policy without certain conditions and 
limitations. 

First. The parties dealing together must act upon the principle of perfect 
reciprocity. This is not likely to be the case in China. 

Second. There must be on both sides security for person and property. 
This is not the case in Japan, nor indeed in China, at ail times. 

Third. There must not be a great inequality between the quantity of labour 
brought into action in the course of producing the commodities interchanged, 
or the benefit will not be equal. Fifty years ago labour was held to be the 
source of national wealth ; but wo have now a redundancy of manual labour, 
creating individual poverty and distress; and it is one great and most difficult 
part of the business of legislation and government, to find the means of em- 
ploying labour innocently if not usefully, and to make it applicable to the 
purpose of distributing the general produce. If this distribution cannot be 
efiected in such manner as to admit that labour can command food, the people 
will take by violence that which is necessary to their subsistence. 

Fourth. There is something in distance or the remoteness of countries 
trading together, which may produce some disturbance in applying the doctrine 
of Free Trade. 

In a very few days we learn the variations in the principal commercial mar- 
kets of the Continent, and the supply may be adjusted to the demand with a 
great degree of accuracy, so as to prevent any material loss from the violent 
fluctuation of prices; but six months, or twelve months, may elapse before wc 
obtain certain information of what is passing in China, and different merchants, 
proceeding in ignorance and without concert, may engage in the most hazar- 
dous speculations. 

This happened to the inconsiderate adventurers who first embarked in the 
trade to Buenos Ayres, although the distance was comparatively small 1 
This happened to the Free-Traders who have prosecuted the commerce with 
India since 1813; and to an extent which has spread ruin throughout the 
Indiim community, as well as in some of the manufacturing districts of this 
ceMUUBtry i 

Air attempt was made by us to open a trade with Japan while we held pos- 
session of Java, and it ended in total disappointment, entailing upon thq 
Governniept a heavy loss. This was not to be referred to distance alone, put 
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to the jealous feeling of nn arbitrary Government. And does not the Govern* 
inent of China act In that arbitrary, capricious, and unsteady manner, which 
is calculated to create uncertainty in the management of commercial opera- 
tions ? The trade in that country exists only by sufferance from day to day. 

1 contend, that sufficient allowance is not made for the disadvantage of 
distance and uncertainty in applying the doctrine of free-trade to China. It 
was the risk and uncertainty attending long voyages, and the necessity for a 
large capital, which first led to the incorporation of our own and other Pub* 
lie Companies. Exclusive privileges were necessary for their encouragement-; 
but with these privileges they were enabled to supply remote markets, whose 
wants they could generally estimate with a great degree of certainty, and 
supply with regularity and without extraordinary risk ; but individuals, who 
run a race of competition, cannot guard themselves against the imprudence of 
each other. 

On the second point of difference with his Majesty’s Ministers, I shall con- 
fine myself to a very few remarks. We do not yet know the exact plan which 
is to be submitted to Parliament. A change in the constitution of the Court 
has been proposed, and that change may materially affect its power and effi- 
ciency. 1 am willing to hope that his Majesty’s Ministers intend to render the 
Court a useful and efficient organ of administration ; but, at present, I can- 
not perceive how that object is to be accomplished while all real power is 
reserved to the Board. We shall only, I fear, become a skreen interposed 
between the Government and the British people. The Government will not 
have the direct responsibility which ought to attach to the exercise of power, 
and we shall have the discredit of measures which we may have disapproved 
and opposed. 

It is not ca.sy, I admit, to point out a safe and unobjectionable course, for 
there arc difficulties inherent in the nature of the thing to be obtained : — ^good 
government, by a mixed agency and a judicious distribution of powers. The 
Court were of opinion, that publicity would afford the best security against mal- 
administration, since men acting under the public eye may be expected generally 
to act with caution and correctness. The right to appeal to another tribunal 
may be expected to produce good, although rarely exercised. All we have 
contended for is the privilege of laying our Protests before Parliament in par- 
ticular cases. This could only be done on great and important occasions ; and 
if the privilege should ever be abused by factious men, the remedy would rest 
with Parliament itself. A vote of censure would strip them of all credit, and 
render it impossible for them to retain their placc.s. An appeal to the Court 
of Proprietors could scarcely produce the same effect, although I am sensible 
that an appeal to the [)ublic through this channel would not be without its 
use. 

1 repeat, that we have gained much in the course of our negotiation with 
his Majesty’s Ministers; but more might have been conceded to us witMbut 
public inconvenience, and not only with advantage to the Proprietors, but 
with benefit to the national interests, which, I am persuaded, would have 
been best consulted by continuing the East-lndia Company as the or^n of the 
Territorial remittance, and as the instrument of supplying the British con- 
sumer with the article of Tea. But we are nowin the hands of Parlia- 
ment, and must submit to the wisdom of the Legislature, the guardian of the 
national welfare. 1 still hope that the two points at issue may be conceded to 
us. The extension of the Guarantee Fund, although of importance to us, 
cannot be matter of importance to his Majesty’s Government. The privilege 
of resorting to Parliament where two authorities are supposed to exercise a 
concurrent jurisdiction, might no doubt produce inconvenience if abused, but 
there is no reason to appreliend abuse ; and as the Court of Directors will be 
stripped of all that influence which their ^commercial character gave them, as 
they have now little connection with Parliament, and as their Patronage, which 
also conferred influence, will probably be placed on a different footing, it appi^rs 
to me that the independence of the Court ought to be better secured, and its 
power to be strengthened rathbr than curtailed, if it is to perform any useful 
office in the administration of India. I cannot lift up the veil which hangs 
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oyer the future ; it may conceal from ua sunshine or storms. The plan of his 
Majesty’s Ministers has not been fully disclosed to us, and it ma^ not yet have 
received its last finish; but viewing it» as 1 must do, in the form in which it has 
been presented to us, my impression is, that it must fail, and that its failure 
will produce financial, commercial, and perhaps political derangement. His 
Majesty’s Government have been urged forward by the popular voice to take 
from the East-India Company every part of the China trade ; but public opi- 
nion on this subject appears to me dready to have undergone a change. The 
merchant is already calling for our protecting shield, and the manufacturer for 
our fostering care. Let not truth and reason come too lute. I do feel a most 
anxious solmitude on this subject, and it is that strong feeling which has im- 
pelled me to place my opinions upon record. 

(Signed) H. St. Geo. TucKEa. 

East-India House, 11 th June 1833. 


A PICTURE. 

and she was fair 

As you are when you smile ; 

And her two eyes refreshing were. 

As two trees in an Indian isle ; 

And her voice came forth like summer air. 

With a tone that did beguile. 

MattHrU*. 

Thine eyes arc like two crystal founlains. 
Hidden in some pleasant place. 

Upon whose stream the April flowers 
Pour the beauty of their face ; 

For so upon tliy lucid eyes. 

Gleams thy young heart’s timid grace. 

Thy face upon my soul doth shine 
Like sun-light upon cloudy skies. 

And like the dews of magic wine 
Falleth thy breath upon mine eyes, 

Steeping them in a trance divine 
Till every thought of sorrow dies. 

Speak to me with thy voice of love ! 

The south wind in the spicy leaves. 

That rustle round the sleeping dove. 

In the quiet balmy eves. 

Hath no sound softer— >while above 
The sun his red pavilion weaves. 

When all without is dark and drear. 

And foes are nigh, and friends do flee. 

No gentle voice my heart doth cheer. 

No pitying face 1 see : 

Still, dearest, thou art ever near. 

In tears and mourning still with me ! 


W. 
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SKBTCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. V.~TRAViELUKO RT DIa*. 

A GREAT number of persons, who go oUt to India to seek tlieir fortunes 
in the various departments of commerce, or who practise at the supreme 
courts either as counsel or attornies, or who have obtained permanent 
Gitiploynients at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, frequently spend their 
whole lives in the Company’s tefritofies, without penetrating farther than 
the presidency to which they may be attached. But it is otherwise with the 
civil and military servants of the state : a more unfixed, unscliled, floating 
Community cannot be imagined. If not compelled to change their abodes 
by virtue of government-orders, the pursuit of health, or the urgency of 
private affairs, occasions frequent journies, and with the exception of a 
few hardy individuals, who actually appear to take root in the soil to 
which they have been transplanted in early youth, a propensity to rove seems 
to characterize thewholebody of Anglo-Indians. 

The three modes of travelling in India are, by eidi (post), by marching, 
and by water in a pinnace or budgerow. The cold season is the only 
period of the year in which a march can be performed without great incon- 
venience. The rains offer the most favourable time for a voyage, the rivers 
being very low in the dry weather, while it is generally practicable to travel 
by ddi, except when the country is completely under water, in which case 
this method is subject to much discomfort and considerable delay. In a 
ddA: Journey, the traveller must apply to the postmaster of the place of his 
residence to furnish him with relays of bearers to a given point, a prelimi- 
nary which is called laying the ddA: the time of starting is specified, 
and the different places at which it may be expedient to rest. Three or four 
days’ notice is usually required to enable the e/^Xr-master to apprise the 
public functionaries of the different villages of the demand for bearers : the 
traveller must be provided with his own palanquin, and his own langhies 
(boxes), ropes, and bamboos. Will it be necessary, in these enlightened 
times, to describe a palanquin? It would be an affront to the reading 
public to suppose it ignorant of the shape and construction of the con- 
veyances employed in Lapland, Greenland, Kamschatka, or Timbuctoo, 
but it is content with very superficial information respecting the East- 
Indies, which usually presents itself to the mind in an indistinct and gorgeous 
vision, seas of gold and minarets of pearl, or shining in all the variegated 
hues of Aladdin's gem-decked garden. Some writer of an Eastern tale^ 
in an Annual, has represented a native prince travelling with his daughter 
in her magnificent palanquin, a vehicle in which there is scanty accommo- 
dation for one, even when formed upon th^ most roomy pfan. An oblong 
chest will convey the truest idea which can be given of this conveyance ; the 
waTls are of double canvas, painted and varnished on the outside, and lingd 
within with chintz or silk ; it is furnished on ei^er side with sliding wood(|ii 
doors, fitted into grooves, and when unctos^ disappearing between the 
canvas iVaffs ; the roof projects about an inch all round, and is sometimes 
double, to keep' off the heat of the sin\. TO ffont, there are two small 
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windows furnished with blinds, and beneath them run a shelf and a shallow 
drawer. The bottom is made of split cane interwoven like that of a chair, 
and having a mattrass, a bolster, and pillow covered either with leather or 
chintz : some are also supplied with a moveable support for the back, in case 
the traveller should prefer sitting upright to reclining at full length. The 
poles jet out at each end near the top ; they are slightly curved, and each is 
long enough to rest upon the shoulders of two men, who stand one on each 
side, shifting their shoulders as they run along. Could the palancfuin be 
constructed to swing upon springs, no conveyance would be more easy and 
agreeable; but mechanical art has made little progress in India; no method 
has yet been struck out to prevent the vehicle from jolting. It is said that 
the'pendulous motion, which would be the least unpleasant to the traveller, 
would distress the bearers ; but when the makers shall be men of science, 
this difficulty will vanish. 

The preparations for a dak journey are simple. The necessary baggage 
is packed into petarrahs or banghieSy which are sometimes square tin 
boxes of a particular size, fitted for the mode of conveyance with conical 
tops ; at others, round covered baskets sewed up in painted canvas. These 
are slung with ropes to each end of a bamboo, which is carried across a 
man's shoulder, two banghie-hGmers being usually attached to the dak, 
A desk may be placed upon the shelf before-mentioned, and other small 
packages stowed in the palanquin, which should be supplied with biscuits, a 
tumbler, a bottle of wine or brandy, and a serai (a long-necked porous 
jar) of water wrapped in a wet cloth, which may be tied to one of the poles 
outside. Eight men attend to carry the palanquin, who relieve each other 
by turns, the four off duty running by the side of the vehicle. At night, 
two mussanlchees (torch-bearers) are added. These men are all Hindoos, 
and belong to one of the poorest, though not the lowest castes ; they bring 
with them their cloths, lotas (drinking-vessels), and provision for a meal, 
which they pack upon the top of the palaiKjuin, and retaining a very scanty 
portion of drapery upon their persons, present an exceedingly grotesque 
appearance. When all is ready, they take up their burthen and setoff at a 
roui^d pace, going, %vhen the road is good, at the rate of from three miles 
and a-half to four miles an hour. 

The stages vary from ten to fourteen miles, and a change of bearers is 
often effected in the midst of a wide plain. The relay, which is generally 
in waiting for some time, kindle a fire, groupe themselves around it, and 
beguile the interval with smoking or sleeping. When drawing near to the 
appointed spot, the traveller is made aware of the circumstance by the 
shouts of his own people, who exclaim, in loud but musical accents, dak 
wallah^ ddk wallahy tiar hi?** (dak men or fellows, are you ready?). 
The welcome response is joyfully received, and in a few minutes more the 
^palanquin is put down amid the cries of " Ram ! Ram I**'^ an expression 
which, when thus used, conveys both salutation and thankfulness. The 
tired traveller will often ech# the Ram ! Ram !** of his weary bearers, 
who, if they have received Uie customary buxies (present) of an eight- 

* K contraction of ilamo* one of the numerous gods of the Hindu mythologir. 
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anna piece, take leave with shouts of salaam^ Saib” In |)reparing for 
a d&k journey, care should be taken to secure a hall of eight or twelve 
hours, at stated distances, certainly not exceeding a hundred miles, while a 
lady will find it expedient to rest after she has traversed lifty or sixty. On 
the great road, from Calcutta to Cawnpore, there arc government-bunga- 
lows at the end of every stage, built purposely for the accommodation of 
travellers ; but on other routes, they must depend upon the hospitality of 
individuals. It can always be previously ascertained when and where it 
may be advisable to rest, and notices to the persons whose Jiouses lie in the 
road can be conveyed at the time that the bearers arc summoned, though in 
no instance would a dak traveller be refused admittance, and it is only neces- 
sary to go up to the gate and ask for shelter. In tlie hot season, persons 
who brave the heat of the day, in a palanquin, venture at the risk of their 
lives : they should always take care to be housed by twelve o’clock. Not a 
few, who have unadvisedly set out upon a long journey without the necessary 
precaution of breaking it by remaining under some friendly roof during the 
sultry hours, have been found dead in their palaiujuins, and others have 
escaped with very severe fevers. In the cold weather, it is more agreeable 
to travel by day, the nights being very piercing. As the doors can only be 
partially open until after sunset, very little of the country is to bo seen from 
a palanquin ; however, the eye may still (ind amusement in contemplating 
the passing objects, and, particularly in Bengal, the gambols of the monkeys 
crashing amid the boughs of the trees above, and the fire-flies irradiating the 
leaves of W'holc groves, shooting in and out in coruscations of emerald light, 
afford gratification to those who are willing to be amused. 

A journey by dak is the only rapid method of travelling which has yet 
been devised in India, and the rate, compared with that in European 
countries, is slow indeed. It is also very expensive if the distance be long, 
the charge made by the postmaster being a shilling per mile. There is also 
a demand for a deposit, under the name of demurrage, which the travel h r 
forfeits should he detain the bearers in places not specified in the route, 'riie 
dak traveller experiences considerable inconvenience in being deprived of 
the attendance of his own servants, who must follow in a much more tedious 
manner. While actually upon the road, the want of domestics is not fell, 
the bearers being particularly attentive to the comforts of the traveller : even 
persons totally unacquainted wit1i Hindoostance may trust themselves to a 
long journey, secure that the different sets of natives, who may be employed 
to carry them, will endeavour, with the most earnest zeal, to comprehend 
and obey their commands.* On one occasion, a lady, who did not know 
ten words of the language, obtained a very comfortable breakfast by point- 
ing to a bottle of tea which she had with her in the palanquin, and making 
the bearers understand that she wished to have it heated. They kindled a 
fire, warmed the tea in an earthen pipkin purchased for the purpose, and 
catching a goat presented her with a tumbler-full of its milk. The place 
selected for the ddjeund gave evidence of tbeir good taste : they put the 

* A very few words will suffice to carry a dcift traveller over India. CMow (lift up), jetdiejmo (quickly 
go), pinnaketpatmlow (drinking water bring) ; and in answer to all questions, dtutoor ca (do 

according twcustom). 
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p$)anquin down under a cluster of trees which crowned a slight elevation in 
the road ; a few Moosulmanee tombs lay scattered around, with a w^l in 
the distance, whence groupes of females, bearing the graceful gurrah on 
their Kei^s, passed tq and fro from the neighbouring village. 

In most oases where complaints are made of the bearers, tlie fault, upon 
investigation, will be found to lie with the traveller. Raw young men, 
and sometimes even those wha have not the excuse of youth and inexpe* 
rienoe, are but too apt to amuse themselves by playing tricks with, or beat- 
ing, their luckless bearers, who are not unfrequently treated like beasts of 
burthen. They have it in their power to retaliate, and when provoked to 
excess, punish the offender, by putting the palanquin down, and making off 
to the jungles. A three or four hours* detention upon the road, perhaps 
under a burning sun, is the consequence, and it would require a very vivid 
imagination to conceive a more disagreeable situation, especially to a person 
wholly unacquainted with the country, and the means of procuring a new 
set of bearers to carry him on. The chance of falling in with a European 
is very small indeed, and few of the passers-by would consider it to be their 
duty to offer their assistance. Natives do not trouble themselves about the 
affairs of strangers, and they would consider it to be the will of heaven that 
a Saih should lie upon the road, and would not think of interfering unless 
especially called upon to do so. As there is only one particular caste who 
will carry burthens upon their shoulders, the palanquin would remain in a 
quiescent state for ever, before men who were not hearers by birth and proT 
fession would lift it from the ground : they would ejaculate upon being 
hailed, and pass on, confining their services to the report of the affair to 
the cuiwal ox jemadar of a neighbouring village, who would send bearers 
if they could be procured, which is not always the case under several hours’ 
notice. 

It happened to the writer that, upon a dak journey, the bhangie ropes 
broke, and were useless. The hhangie-hoaxeix^ could not be prevailed upon 
to carry the boxes on their heads, and at every stage a considerable delay 
took place in procuring coolies to convey a burthen rejected by persons 
belonging to a different class. iSifr(/ar-bearers, chuprassieSf &c. will 
carry 'a guitrie^ or bundle, but will upon no account submit to the disgrace 
of a box. They sometimes insist upon taking out a crape or gaua^ dress, 
aiul wrapping it in a towel, to the utter destruction of its furbelowa; and 
many are the lively discussions which occur between them and the agak 
upon these occasions. 

But to return to the discomforts of a d&k journey. Policy as well an 
humanity should teach Europeans to treat, the natives of India with kiadi 
ness ; they have frequently the power (though, to tbeic credit be it spoken, 
they rarely avail themselves of it) of avenging their injuries^ and the advaii'» 
tages, a£ a good name oan in no. country be of higher’ value.. The 
Ut/si^ Saibf or the bhok utcha Bebee^ who have procured the coinmeadih 
tionaof the natives: around them, wdl find their fame very widely exteiaidcd« 
They arc vooura of meeting rei^t and attention wheresoever tWy maygo, 
while those of a contrary character are equally certain of bcipg sdUip.nedby 
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all who are net actually compelled to render them unwilling service'. The 
repose obtained in a palanquin is liable to many interruptions ; at the end of 
each stage there is the clamour for huxiesy and when the vehicle gets into 
tlie hands of a set of bearers who are either ill-matched in size, or who do 
not step out well together, the jolting is tremendous. 

The pleasantest period of the year for ddk travelling is immediately 
after the breaking- up of the rains, when the waters have subsided, but tlie 
earth remains moist and free from dust. The sun is then not too oppres- 
sive to be borne during the day, and the nights are cool without being 
chilling. Unfortunately, the season for these enjoyments is very transient; 
at the expiration of a month, the dust and the cold become extremely dis- 
agreeable, the wind whistles through the palanquin, and at night blanket<t 
are necessary to guard the person from the frosty air. A dak journey in 
the rains is attended with many difficulties and some dangers ; but if the 
palanquin can be kept dry, the fatigue and annoyance are confined to the 
bearers, for the individual who is conveyed sees the country to the greatest 
advantage. The charms of a cloudy sky can only be truly estimated by 
those who have lived under sunshine and glare until they are nearly blinded. 
The palanquin-doors may be thrown open, and the various beauties of the 
jungles display themselves to view ; every spot is covered with the richest 
verdure, and creepers of luxuriant growth, studded with myriads of stai^, 
fling their bright festoons from tree to tree. Those beautiful little mosques 
and pagodas, which in every part of India embellish the landscape, look like 
gems as they rise from the soft green turf which surrounds them, and the 
traveller w ho has passed, in a less propitious season, over an arid tract of 
sand, would scarcely, save for these landmarks, be able to recognize the 
country, so changed does it appear. An enchanter's wand has been over it, 
and laughing meads and valleys green are substituted for burning wastes, 
where not a single floweret deigned to grow. The floods, though rather too 
abundant for comfort, are exceedingly picturesque ; all the low grounds are 
inundated, and the bearers are obliged to wade, sometimes knee-deep, and 
at others up to their waists, in water. In dangerous passes, they are com- 
pelled to raise tlie palanquin upon their heads, and the utmost vigilance is 
necessary to secure the live cargo from a ducking. The men proceed 
cautiously, for a single false step, or an unexpected plunge of the foot into 
a hole, would occasion a serious upset. But such accidents rarely occur ; 
the musmulchee^y in places wliere the flood is deep, precede the palanquin, 
and the bearers follow in the track which they have found to be safe, while 
the four off duty assist their comrades by giving each a hand : this is also 
done when the roads are very slippery, and the palanquin, literally handed 
along like a lady, would present a very ridtculous sfieotade to a person 
unacquainted with the necessity of the case. The traveller is, however, 
Uttle inclined to laugh at the droll appearance which his equipage affbrds, 
for it is rather a nervous thing to caloulate the chaaces of a dipping, while 
l yyiklng a slow progress through apparently interminable sheets of water, 
rising within half an inch of the floor of the palanquii^ where one of those 
little tilts which so frequently occur unheeded on dry ground, would inevi- 
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tably ship a sea, the consequences of which might be, in addition to the 
discomfort of wet clothes, a serious attack of fever and ague. 

The country during the rainy season is intersected by nullahs; every 
channel of the ravines is converted into a rapid river, and the greater num- 
ber being unfordable, they must be crossed in boats. Ferries arc established 
upoa the principal thoroughfares, and there is usually a group of natives 
assembled on the bank. Time does not appear to be of the slightest value 
to the people of Hindoostan; they will wait for days together at on unfre- 
quented ghaut for the chance of getting a free passage, in a boat engaged 
by some more wealthy traveller, rather than pay the few pice demanded 
for their transport. The instant the palanquin is safely lodged in the boat, 
the crowd upon the bank embark, and if the owner should be so rash as to 
ask for his fee, the intruders enquire with great indignation if he be not 
satisfied with the hurra huxies (great present) he has already received, 
declaring to a man that, after the Saib's extraordinary liberality, they will 
give him nothing: the boat belonged to the Saib, to whom their thanks arc 
due. Apparently, this reasoning is conclusive ; at least the boatman takes 
nothing by his motion. 

^Yicjheehy which sometimes assume the appearance of large lakes, are 
crossed with more trouble and difficulty. They arc too extensive to b(‘ 
skirted, and arc seldom provided with a boat. A raft is the substitute, 
and that is usually of the frailest description ; a few bamboos are tied 
together, covered \vith grass, and floated upon kedgeree pots, with their 
mouths downw'ards. At night, the passage of one of these jheels is really 
terrific, and might be seriously alarming to a person of a timid disposition. 
The writer retains a very vivid recollection of the wild and almost awful 
scene, which presented itself upon crossing a jheel of very considerable 
dimensions, in a dak journey, undertaken during a season of heavy rain. 
Fortunately, though new to the country, both the uTiter and her compa- 
nion reposed perfect confidence in the resources of the natives, and, satis- 
fied that every care would be taken of them, submitted themselves entirely 
to the direction of their conductors. In consequence of the state of tht^ 
roads, and the difficulties which two ladies might experience in traversing a 
country by night, flooded in every direction, the judge of the district had 
directed the attendance of a chuprasseCf who with the bearers was relieved 
at ever}' stage. The presence of this person certainly gave additional se- 
curity to the party, who, divested of fear, lost the sense of discomfort in the 
novelty of the situation. The night w^as as dark as a romance-writer of 
the RadcliflTe school could desire ; not a single star was to be seen along the 
murky sky, and, black as Erebus, a dismal waste of waters stretched its 
pitchy waves far as the eye could reach. A lurid light moved along the 
surface of this truly Stygian lake, — the torch of a mussaulchee^ who ven- 
tured over, up to his neck in water; this red speck settled into a point at a 
considerable distance, and in a short time, a large, nondescript, funereal 
object was dimly descried moving across. The travellers were then civilly 
requested to leave their palanquins, and found better accommodation than 
they had expected upon a charpoy or bedstead, which had been brought 
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down to the edge of the water for them to sit on.. While watching the 
progress of the palanquins^ which were taken over^ one at a time, the 
raft not being strong enough to bear them both at once, there was ample 
opportunity to contemplate the landscape. It was darkness made visible by 
the red glare of a few torches, which gave indistinct glimpses of the sur- 
rounding objects ; sometimes they threw their waving flames upon the swart 
faces of a wild groupe, apparently struggling in the water, round the shape- 
less raft, — fiendish forms, well-suited to the murky depths whence they 
seemed to have emerged from abysses still more fearful. At length, the 
floating mass a third time approached the shore, and half a dozen men, 
taking up the charpoy, carried it a few yards into the water. 'J’he side of the 
raft being obtained, the passengers were placed upon it, and they found 
themselves fairly launched on a sea of sable hue ; blackness was above, 
around, below, and should any accident occur to the slight vessel, if such 
it may be called, which bore them on, there would be little chance of a 
rescue from the dingy flood. The passage was fortunately achieved in safety, 
and most gladly did they quit their damp couch upon the wet grass, for their 
comfortable palanquins, whence they cast a parting glance upon the dreary 
expanse they were leaving behind. After an absence of eight months, the 
travellers returned ; not a single vestige remained of the lake, of the dismal 
swamp, Mdiich had been transformed into a basin of deep sand, bare, bar- 
ren, and thirsty. The also were dry, the grass had disappeared, 

and witli it nature’s loveliest charms. 

It is only when night spreads its mysterious spell over the scene, that an 
Indian landscape, during the dry weather, can captivate the eye, however 
luxuriant the foliage may be, and that never appears to be scorched by the 
sun. However romantic the temples, when springing from an arid soil, more 
than half their charm is lost; but starlight or moonlight can invest it with a 
divine aspect : the barren sands become soft and silvery ; and the parched 
desert, cool and refreshed, cheats the vision with a semblance of verdure. 
To a dak traveller, the changes produced by the approach of night arc par- 
ticularly striking ; his eyes have been wearied for many hours with dust and 
glare, and he hails the first shadows cast by the setting sun with joy. So 
extraordinary is the illusion, that it would not be difficult to fancy that he was 
entering upon some new country ; some enchanting paradise hitherto undis- 
covered, whence all unsightly things have been banished, or where they never 
found a place. An Indian night is superb ; excepting at intervals during the 
rains, it is always light enough to distinguish objects at a considerable dis- 
tance ; the heavens shine with stars, and the moonlight descends in floods. 
Beneath the midnight planetary beam, the most simple and unpretending 
building is decked with beauty ; the mud hut of some poor native, with its 
coarse drapery of climbing gourds, shews like a fairy bower, and the barest 
sand-bank, topped with the wretched habitations of humble villagers, as- 
sumes a romantic appearance, outlined against the dark blue sky spangled with 
innumerable stars. The stately elephant never attains so grand and impo- 
sing an attitude as at night ; pacing singly over the plain, his crimson trap- 
pings gleaming in the starlight, he is far more majestic tlian under any other 
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circumstatices^ tthd wh^n three 6r four are eeeu lU a bivouflo together, they 
look like masses of blaek marble ; some huge monumental effigy sacred to 
the departed genii of the land. A well^ a knfita^ with its sleeping bullocks 
stretching their weary limbs around their burthens, or an express camel sud- 
denly emerging from the shade, and striding again into darkness, hi) the 
mind with pleasing images. Daylight dissolves the spell ; squalid objects 
re-appear ; dust and dilapidation abound amid the dwellings of man ; the 
too glorious sunshine envelopes the distant scene in a dazzling veil, and the 
only resource is to shut up the doors of the palanquin, and endeavour to 
bear the heat and the dust with patience. During the hot winds, both are 
dreadful throughout the day, and nothing save the most extraordinary exi- 
gence should induce an European to expose himself to the sultry atmos- 
phere around. Attempts are made to cool the palanquins by means of 
tattees, an expedient which materially heightens the expense of travelling, 
as bheesteea must be engaged to supply the water, and which frecjuently 
fails in the desired object. The air is made damp !)ut not cool, ai^d few 
constitutions are strong enough to be proof against the exhaustion, or the 
fever, which, according to the peculiar temperament of the body, will be the 
result. 

In some of the jUngley districts of India, a traveller may be sur- 
prized by tiic unwelcome appearance of a tiger. In (his event, the bearers, 
justly considering self-preservation to be the first law of nature, usually 
betake themselves to (light ; leaving their employer to do battle in the best 
way he can with the monster of the wild : conduct which excites a higher 
degree of indignation than it merits, since they are certainly more exposed 
to a sudden spring than the person inside the palanquin, and arc also less 
able to defend themselves. It is much easier to escape without their bur- 
then, and it does appear rather hard that they should be expected to risk 
their lives in defence of a stranger, who has merely hired them to carry a 
palanquin. When so disagreeable an interruption to a journey may be e:it- 
pected, the traveller is of course upon his guard. Upon approaching a 
dangerous pass, gentlemen usually alight, and producing pistols, threaten 
to shoot the first man who shall make an attempt to quit his post. As they 
have a better chance of escaping the tiger, the measure is generally effec- 
tual, altimugh were the animal to make a sudden appearance, perhaps even 
a pistol at the head would be insufficient to arrest their steps. Many 
stances are recorded of imminent risks sustained in an nndesifed meeting 
with an enemy of this description. A ^ntleman, seated wHh his palanquki 
doors open, espied, in broad day, one of these monsters stretched at full 
length beneath a tree^ not very far from the road-side ;* fortUAfttefy, Was 
not perceived by the bearers, who* kept steadily upon tlieir way, and he> 
either being asleep, or too Well gorged to requite an additional meal, allow- 
ed the whole cortege to pass unmolested. At another time, the palafnquin 
being very unceremoniously deposited upon the ground by its convoy, the 
agitated inmate, who had nothing Uy guard him from the huge paws of Ms 
expected assailant, save slight Canvas walls, both heard and saw the anitind's 
approach; happily, instead of cracking the nai: and- helping hiiiiself to (hd 
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cohnelj the tiger merely walked up to it, and, having examined it at leisure, 
marched slowly and majestically away. It is said that, when the palanquin 
is to windward of a tiger, a sure method of effecting the security of the 
bearers, is to make them place it on the ground and ensconce themselves 
behind it ; but it would be rather difficult to convince them of the efficacy 
of th^plan; in nine cases out of ten, they would prefer trusting to flight, 
the most obvious means of escape, and the traveller must think himself well 
off, if they should return to see how he fared when they might deem all 
peril to themselves to be over. There is little or no danger to be appre- 
hended upon the common thoroughfares, but in the savage forests of Rohil- 
cund, and the wild passes of the Rajmhal hills, besides other places of infe- 
rior note, the chances are very much in favour of an encounter. In some 
of these infested districts, accidents very fre()ucntly happen to the unfortu- 
nate persons employed to carry the dak or letter-bag. They are usually 
attended by torch-bearers and others, who keep up a discordant noise by 
sounding long trumpets; but these precautions are not always successful, and 
not many years ago, at a notorious deflle, one man at least was certain to 
be carried off every night. In some countries, such catastrophes would 
have knocked up the post entirely, and put an effectual stop to the soft inter- 
course of soul with soul through the medium of a letter; but amongst a 
race of predestinarians and believers in talismans, the fate of comrades is 
not heeded. No ghaut, known to be haunted by an alligator, is deserted, 
and men arc always to be found to take up the letter-bag dropped by their 
predecessor, while in tlie deadly grasp of a tiger. 

In traversing the wild wide plains of India, an opportunity sometimes 
occurs of seeing a large snake to the greatest advantage. On a moonlight 
night, the monster may be descried at a considerable distance, and his free 
unfettered movements afford a grand spectacle: wreathed in magiiiliciMit 
coils, he darts over the broad expanse of sand, gliding along the ground 
with almost inconceivable rapidity. In this situation, they are easily avoided 
or destroyed, and though these very large snakes are seldom venomous, 
when discovered, they generally meet the fate of more dangerous reptiles. 
Shoes and bamboos arc vigorously applied to head and tail, and if not 
killed, they are scotched and disabled. To guard against the attacks of 
smaller kinds, the bearers never trust themselves to carry a palanquin, on 
the most brilliant moonlight night, without flambeaux, which are always 
pointed to the ground ; and in case^of an accident of this nature, the tra- 
veller by dSk should be provided with a bottle of eau de luce, which, if 
administered immediately, will in most instances be found an effectual re- 
medy. A bottle of cholera mixture is also extremely useful ; in all journies, 
the poorer classes of natives being very frequently taken suddenly ill upon 
the road, they are easily cured if the progress of the complaint should be 
speedily arrested ; and as they place implicit faith in European prescriptions, 
and all castes have a dispensation in favour of medicine, they will always 
take the doses that may be offered to them. 

A dAk journey of any very considerable length is seldom performed with- 
out the occurrence of some incident, either agreeable or the reverse ; de- 

j^siai. Jour. ^ .S.VOL.ll. ^0,43. 2 C 
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tention upon the road is the most common^ tlie bearers, the traveller, or the^ 
cAfi-master, being to blame. Upon arriving at the end of a stage, if the 
relay should not be in readiness, there is no alternative but to await its 
arrival ; the old bearers cannot be induced to proceed a step father ; they 
are fatigued, and it would take them too long a distance from their 
homes. While the unfortunate traveller, impatient and out of humour, is 
lamenting over his ill-luck, the people, who have just been releasecftfrom 
their duty, are enjoying themselveg with great relish. Excepting in the 
rains, they do not seek a shelter, a tree affords suflicicnt shade by day, and 
at night they require no other canopy than the sky. They kindle a fire 
upon the ground, and while some are cooking or smoking, the remainder 
fall asleep. The traveller might sleep also were he not tormented by tlie 
fear of losing his banghieSf which are given up and placed under his care. 
As there are numbers of petty thieves upon the watch for any stray article 
tvhich may come across them, he is compelled to keep a sharp look-out after, 
his property, and if the palanquin should remain for some hours upon the 
ground, there is the danger of an invasion by a rat or a snake. 

When a village is the scene of the delay, some amusement may be ob- 
tained, especially at night, by a survey of the interiors of the huts. The* 
window-shutters and doors are well-provided with chinks; both arc fre- 
quently dispensed with, lattices of bamboo supplying their places, and as 
there is a lamp always burning in the poorest tenement, the whole economy 
of the apartments is distinctly visible. They arc generally, though merely 
plaistered with mud, extremely clean and neatly kept. The furniture is simple 
and scanty ; a chest standing upon four or six feet and clamped with brass, 
to contain clothes and articles of any value ; a charpoy, a mat, and a few 
brass vessels, frequently composing the whole. Others are of a superior des- 
cription and have the walls decorated with small looking-glasses and pictures 
in gilt frames, either miserable designs, miserably executed, of native sub- 
jects, or gaudy scripture-prints, such as are still sometimes to be found in 
the cottages of England, and which have found their way to the most dis- 
tant parts of Hindoostan. In some of these houses may be seen, at a jate 
hour, a venerable old man, with a beard flowing down to his waist, hand- 
somely attired in white muslin, seated upon the floor, and employed in wan- 
ting with a reed pen upon vellum, by the light of a small chiraug: Vimoon- 
shee^ calculating, perchance, the expenses of the day, or engaged on some 
more abstruse subject. 

At some periods, when there are se1%ral persons proceeding up or down 
the country, at the same time, by ddk, two palanquins meet or pass each 
other on the road. Upon such occasions, it would be supposed that solitary 
Europeans, even though previously unacquainted, would exchange some 
friendly greeting, especially if detained for a few minutes in the same 
place ; but even in the wildest districts, English reserve is strictly main- 
tained. Two palanquins may be put down upon a desolate plain, with 
only a few yards of sand between them ; yet the inmates will keep themselves 
closely shut up, never enquiring whether they can render any assistance to 
cacli other, or offering to share the nffrcslimcnts they may have in store. 
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It is rarely that they even ask the name of the person with whom they have 
been placed in such close contact, and brothers long severed might have the 
opportunity of an interview of an hour’s duration, and lose it from too close 
an adherence to the unsocial pride which is the characteristic of an English- 
man. Many fear to make advances lest they should be repelled ; and others, 
envel^ed in a strong sense of their own dignity, consider every intrusion 
ns an insult. Etiquette ought to be banished from the jungles of India by 
universal consent, and dak travellers especially should be released from its 
trammels, since so many who arc strangers to the country arc compelled to 
make very long Journies to join their relatives or friends, perfectly alone, and 
subjected to various inconveniences and considerable alarm. Ijadics have 
usually less of this unamiablo reserve than gentlemen, but a feeling of deli- 
cacy deters them from making overtures, wdiicli might be misconstrued: 
when, hou'cvcr, they meet with individuals of their own sex, they are not 
tardy in. shewing them small courtesies, wdiich cost so little, and are so gra- 
tifying to the receiver. 

THE DANCING GIRL. 

There's a .shadr)w In her eye, 

A languor oil her frame. Henvt/. 

SiiK leaps forth with a burst of son^ 

From the glittering crowil, 

Like a sunny glimpse of autumn light 
From behind a darkening cloud. 

IJer oft-suspended foot doth throw 
Its shadow on the eaith ; 

And her burning eyes arc turn'd to heaven, 

As to the region of her birih. 

That bound — that bound — when Venus sprung, 

Eve of the waters, into light, 

And round her breast her tresses clung, 

A garland of delight; 

With lip, and cheek, and eye, like thine, 

And motion breathing music sweet, 

She made tlie purple sea her shrine, 

The white foam lilies for her feet. 

Once more ! once more ! the silver fawn 
Of mopnliglit through the sapphire sky, 

After the fading summer eve, 

Witli lighter feet doth never fly. 

Thy wreath of dew^ blossoms shakes 
Its perfumes rich around, 

And thy bird-like footstep makes 
Soil music on the ground. 

Rest, sweetest, rest, for faint and weary 
The spirit of thy feet must be; 

Rest, sweetest, rest, and give repose 
Unto thy melody. 

The flower-bird floats not all the day, 

Rut, when the red sun gilds the west. 

Like a bright summer evening ray, 

It creeps into the lily’s breast. W, 
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‘ MU. HOOK’S LIFE OF SIU HAVID liAIIlD. 

Lima V, 

To THE Editor. 

Sir While about to despatch a letter I had prepared, embracing various 
events (the siege of Seringapatam Inclusive) in the progress and operations of 
the army, led by General Lord Harris to the conquest of the kingdom of 
Mysore, circumstances occurred that compelled me to suspend the transmis* 
sion of that letter. 1 shall, nevertheless, proceed to take a passing glance at 
a few more of the glaring misstatements, scattered through the biographical 
memoir,” respecting those operations : one or two have been already adverted 
to, and others nia}', perhaps, be noticed hereafter. 

Determined, as Mr. Hook has shewn himself, ” by hook or by crook,” to 
force Sir David Baird into prominence as a first-rate performer, even on occa- 
sions where he was little beyond a spectator, it could scarcely be expected of 
him to let slip the opportunity which a battle seemed to present for clap-trap 
display ; and, accordingly, he has furnished a fresh specimen of that obliquity 
of perception so frequently derided. He has given a statement (p. 18S) respect- 
ing General Baird’s share in the battle of Malavclly, so entirely at variance 
with fact, as to render it expedient for him to explain whence he can have 
culled it. To suppose that it exists in any manuscript, the autograph of Sir 
David, is not credible : I had ever regarded him to be one who disdained 
falsehood. 

It would be offering a gratuitous insult to the understanding of military men 
to go into a refutation of the nonsense contained in the statement in question. 
Let it be considered that the 74th Regiment was then composed of steady 
veterans, in the highest state of discipline, all of whom, officers and men, liad 
served throughout the whole of the campaigns of Sir William Medows and 
Marquess Cornwallis. That such a regiment, and under the command of such 
a man as Colonel Wallace, should have conducted themselves so unlike sol- 
diers, as to rush out of the line to meet a body of horse rapidly charging, con- 
veys a flagrant calumny. Who, that served with the army under General 
Harris, has ever before heard of these roanccuvrings, during the battle of Mala- 
velly, by General Baird? The historian of the campaign, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beatson, moved close in the rear of this brigade ; he saw nothing of all this. 
How indeed could he, when nothing of the sort happened ? The unmilitary 
rush' is said by Mr. Hook to have been occasioned by General Baird’s having 
ordered three companies of this regiment to advance, give fire, and retire. 
But General Baird could not have ordered any such movement, and for a plain 
and unanswerable reason ; namely, that it must have subjected him to punish- 
ment for disobedience of orders. The orders given to him and to the other 
brigadiers of the right wdng, by General Harris, through Major General 
Bridges, were mainly directed to the avoidance of openingg or breaks. It was 
specially enjoined to keep their brigades in line, while obliquely moving to the 
front and right, to form upon the pickets : a precaution rendered necessary by 
its being known that the enemy’s horse were on that flank. This indeed was 
soon made manifest by the rapid approach of a dense mass of the enemy’s 
cavaliy, charging down the ridge upon the 12th Regiment. At the moment of 
the charge. General Harris himself chanced to be with the 12th, and he imme- 
diately took the personal direction, calling out not to fire until they came close. 
This regiment, the 12th, niorc'thun two-thirds being raw lads, displayed the 
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greatest steadiness in the presence of this formidable body of horse* They 
aimed so well, and poured in their fire so effectivelyy that, in a very short 
space of time, the mass were seen wheeling round and going off at speed. 

When adverting to Colonel Wellesley’s division in this battle, Mr. Hook 
quite misconceives Colonel Beatson’s narrative, and confuses himself and his 
readers concerning its operations. He supposes that division to have moved in 
line simultaneously with the right wing. This was not so : it never closed up 
with the right wing ; it remained separated from the right wing, by a greater 
space considerably than the left wing would have occupied had it been in posi- 
tion ; neither could it be seen from the right wing* The mention of this divi- 
sion recalls the great feat of the day* 

General Harris, having given his orders to Major General Bridges respecting 
the disposition of the right wing, despatched an aide-de-camp to take a look at 
the situation of matters to the left, and to make known to Colonel Wellesley 
the movements in progress on the right* The division commanded by Colonel 
Wellesley, stood nearly opposite the enemy’s extreme right, which was strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rocky ridge. On receiving the message, the 
colonel at once said, in his habitually plain and somewhat brusque tone: 
** then my plan is to attack that height — the 33d leading in column, preceded 
by two brass 12-poundcrs; and if I be supported by any corps of cavalry, the 
enemy’s right is turned, and the battle won.” These, it is confidently believed, 
were pretty nearly the very words spoken ; they require no comment ; they 
will be readily appreciated, as indicating qualities appropriate to the mind of 
a great commander, a clear and sound perception, and a prompt decision. 
Upon their being spoken, the aide-de-camp galloped to the rear, to inform 
General Floyd of the projected movement by Colonel Wellesley, and thence 
proceeded with all speed to General Harris, to receive his further commands. 
The general was pleased to signify his entire approval of the movements, and 
directed his aide-de-camp to return and convey it both to General Floyd and to 
Colonel Wellesley. Some little delay occurred to his getting back, as a few 
straggling horsemen, under the influence of stimulants, had scampered through 
the interval between the right wing and the reserve division. He reached it 
just in time to witness the complete success of Colonel Wellesley in forcing 
the enemy from his strong position ; upon which they were charged by General 
Floyd at the head of the cavalry, Major Dallas (now Lieutenant General Sir 
Thomas Dallas) leading the charge.* 

The next matter to glance at occurs at pp. 192 and 193, respecting the fai- 
lure of a night-attack by Colonel Wellesley upon the Sultanpettah tope, 
— dash’d and brew’d,” as usual. General Baird is there represented as 
manifesting a degree of magnanimity and generosity, which might have merited 
some of the praise lavished upon him, had the case been as there described. 
But it was not; nay, the narrative itself of Mr. Hook, when attentively 
examined, contaminates his evidence, and proves him to be egregiously in 
error. He admits that General Harris had ordered a detachment to be 
formed, under Wellesley^ s command^ to make a second attempt upon the tope.” 
He admits that General Baird’s appearance on the parade was accidental. Now, 
let it be recollected, that the adjutant general, by directions from the Com- 
mander-in-chief, had already circulated an order, detailing the party for a 
special service to be commanded by Colonel Wellesley. This having been 

• A thorough sohlicr, a man of the coolest courage with the highest daring; whose valourous and 
licroic deeds, in the view of admiring aMniesj throughout the wars of Cuote, Medows, CoiowalJis, aud 
Harris* wiii be long remcinhercil in* India. 
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\ iiblishqd to the nrmy, in morning-orders^ can any military man bring Iiimsclf 
to believe that General Harris would have thus capriciously set Colonel Wel- 
lesley aside — in fact, degraded him — for no other reason (according to Mr, 
Hook) than a little delay in his appearing on parade ? If any man there be, 
who can credit so utterly improbable a tale, and so odious an imputation 
upon General Harris, peace be with him ! 

No doubt. Colonel Wellesley was disappointed at the unavoidable failure of 
the preceding evening ; but he felt unconscious of blame, nor was any imputed 
to him by General Harris, or by those the best acquainted with the circum- 
stances that caused the failure. But Mr. Hook’s informant, whoever he may 
be, is at one lime found ascribing to General Harris the commission of injus- 
tice, by preferring Colonel Wellesley, rather than General Baird, to the com- 
mand of the Nizam’s division ; at another time, as suits the malevolent pur* 
pose of the hour, imputing to General Harris still grosser injustice, in arbi- 
trarily punishing the same Colonel Wellesley, in order that he himself might 
escape from some irritable impatience — a species of infirmity from which there 
never lived a man who was more thoroughly exempt than General Harris. 
Under the influence of this impatience it is, that he is stated by Mr. Hook to 
have desired Major General Baird to take the command of the party, which 
had been assigned to Colonel Wellesley by orders made public to the army not 
an hour before 1 No, Sir, this cotild not have been ; even on the biographer’s 
shewing, it is a fiction,-— aye, and a clumsy fiction to boot. 

The above would suffice to discredit Mr. Hook’s statement ; but there is a 
material question at the bottom of the whole ; namely, this did General 
Harris appear that morning upon the parade ?— if be did not, — and that he did 
not is pretty certain, — what becomes of the whole story — of Mr, Hook’s 
assertion, “ that the affair occurred on parade and in the face of the whole 
army ? ” What becomes of the magnanimity of General Baird ? 

What follows is substantially extracted from notes taken at the time: — an 

officer. Captain of the general staff^ W'as on horseback in the head-quarter 

line at the time of parading the detachment to the right of the encampment for 
the re-attack of the tope. Being seen from his tent by General Harris, he was 
called in, and charged with a message to Colonel Close, who was to the right 
with Colonel Wellesley. He reached the colonel, and rode on with him a short 
distance. He returned to head-quarters, and Colonel Close accompanied 
Colonel Wellesley. On the completion of the service. Colonel Wellesley 
having driven off the enemy and occupied the tope. Colonel Close came back 
to report the issue. His words, on entering the general’s tent, were : ** Sir, it 
has been done in high style and no loss.” So much for that affair ! 

We now proceed to another fiction, flagrant and glaring as any in this very 
extraordinary work. It is a supposed conversation, in dialogue, between 
General Baird and Colonel Agnew ; in which words are put into the mouth of 
Colonel Agnew, which Mr. Hook, from documents in his own possession, 
must have known him incapable of uttering, unless he believed him to be a 
thorough-paced liar. The truth is that neither party spoke to the other one word 
of what is there put down. The whole scene is as unreal as the air-drawn 
dagger of Macbeth, and as stupid as the weasel in the clouds of Polonius. 

After adverting (p. 200) to an explosion in one of our own batteries, it is said 
that General Baird and Colonel Agnew wdked forth to view it, “In looking 
at this affair,” says Mr. Hook, “ General Baird saw,* in an instant, that the 
* Thill \% 

** 11c had eyes where other folk arc blind ; 

As jiigs are said ti» see the wind." 
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whole strength of the enemy’s fire came from a number of guns planted all 
round the breach. TJiis he observed to Colonel Agnew, and also observed 
that, under the circumstances, he thought it would be better to give the breach 
an additional four-and-twenty hours* firing, in order to knock off those de- 
fences, and prevent the needless loss of a great number of men in the assault.” 
Colonel Agnew replied , — ‘ if you knew onr actual situation as I do, you would 
not think so : we have but two days* rice in camp for the fighting men, and if 
we do not succeed to-morrow, we must go ! ’ ‘I am answered. Sir,’ said 
General Baird; ‘either w'c succeed to-morrow, or you will never see me 
morel* ” 

This speech of General Baird’s is merely an imitation — hut a miserably tame 
and vapid imitation— of the farewell words spoken by the conspirator Fiesco 
to his wife at Genoa ! 

Of the stupid nonsense of the guns planted round the breach, I certainly 
acquit General Baird: the officers of engineers and artillery were the best 
judges of the state of the breach and its defences. General Harris had no 
thought of hurrying on the storm before they reported all to be ready. 

The celebrated historian De Thou justly remarked, “ that the concealment 
of truth^was as much a crime in an historian as the promulgation of false- 
hood.” Before whatsoever jury the dialogue given by Mr. Hook was tried, a 
conviction on a charge for both crimes would be certain. He had before him, 
as his work proves. Colonel Beatson’s narrative of the war, in which (at p, 
257) it is recorded, “ that a quantity of rice remained in camp sufficient to 
maintain the whole of the fighting men of the army until the 20th of May !” 
Colonel Agnew, who was of the staff of the Commander-in-chief, being cog- 
nisant of this fact, could not possibly have said, on the 3d of May, “ we have 
but two days’ rice in camp consequently. General Baird’s answer is fabulous. 
No doubt, the biographer hugged himself in the notion that so monstrously 
pretty and feeling a sentiment would make a marvellously dolorous and touch- 
ing impression upon old ladies and boarding-school misses in the land of cakes 
and bannocks ; in the land where the memorable obelisk, 

— ■■ pointing to the skies, 

Lifts its tall head. 

These and other like foolish tales may have been retailed at second-hand 
through the little railcrs of the army, or of the press ; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Hook to embellish a bulky biographical memoir by pilfering from such 
channels the piddling trash. 

Mr. Hook, it is quite clear, has never been a soldier, at least evinces nothing 
of the soul and lofty sentiment of a soldier, when he ascribes great merit to Sir 
David Baird for volunteering his services on the storm of Seringapatam. It is 
not true that General Baird was the only officer who volunteered on that occa- 
sion. What then ? — officers are not selected or rejected because they do or do 
not offer their services. The commander of the forces it is, who, well knowing 
the ardour of all, and the fitness of each, makes his choice of the officer to 
command a division or an assault without, reference to offers. Major General 
Baird was known to be active and brave, and was considered in all respects 
fully competent to the special duty to be confided to him. Accordingly, he 
was sent for by General Harris, and desired to prepare himself. In this, where 
is the merit and whence the claim to praise? If there be any, I confess myself 
too dull to perceive in what it consists. It may, perhaps, be affirmed of every 
British army, that, among the field-officers serving at any siege, scarcely one 
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could be found who would not be delighted to be chosen to conduct an assault : 
their device would probably be 5 in the spirit of the noble rant of Percy, 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to soutli, 

And let them grapple. 

Into the detail of the storm it is of course unnecessary to enter. General 
Baird performed the task assigned to him ably and well — what is said of him, 
ludicrously enough, in a note, p. S07, that “ he w(‘nt forward with a cool 
steady intrepidity * as if he bore a charmed life,’ while the shot fell around 
him in every direction like hail,” might be ecpially affirmed of every officer and 
soldier engaged who escaped being shot : such maudlin sentimentality should 
be reserved for a scene in a novel. 

With respect to this boasted storm, an opinion has been already pronounced. 
In truth. General Baird met with little or no resistance. The noon-day attack 
came by surprise upon Tippoo and his garrison ; consequently, the defence 
was of the feeblest kind ever witnessed in a great fortress on a great occasion. 
Let it be contrasted with the storm of Badajoz, in 1812, or that of St. Sebas- 
tian, in 1813, and its insignificance will be rendered far more palpable and 
striking. The attempt to hold up the operation as any indication whatsoever of 
distinctive eminence, or of comprehensive talents, in General Baird, is futile, 
and beyond measure extravagantly childish. 

A cry has been raised by men, already designated as little railers^ against 
General Harris, for having, according to their vocabulary, superseded General 
Baird in the command of Seringapatam. But General Baird not only did not 
command that fortress, but the notion of appoint!!^ him to the command was 
never entertained : how, then, could he have been superseded? He was in no re- 
spect fit for that command. On the death of Tippoo Sultan, the destinies of an 
empire being in the balance, a most weighty responsibility attached to General 
Harris, who thence became the sole guardian of the high interests involved in 
the momentous change, until the Governor General in Council sliould decide 
upon the future policy to be pursued. A kingdom had fallen, and a kingdom 
was to be reconstructed \ delicate difficulties, of various and conflicting kinds, 
might in the mean time come into operation ; thence the imperative necessity 
of confiding the principal station to those alone in whose talents and int^rity 
reliance could safely be placed, with whom the most unreserved confidential 
intercourse could be maintained, without a shadow of suspicion as to motives. 
Thus circumstanced. General Harris would have ill-discharged his high duties 
and deep responsibility, if, at that anxious and dubious crisis, — while uncer- 
tainty rested on the course which some of the influential sirdars of the fallen 
dynasty might pursue, and while some even of Tippoo’s sons were at large,*— 
he had not instantly decided on placing in charge of the capital, the officer 
whom he considered the best-qualified in all respects to upholdUnd protect the 
national honour and interests. His choice, therefore, wisely fell upon the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley. — I am, &c. 

13M May 1833. Investigator. 

P.5. Sir James Mackintosh, in his letter to Dr. Olinthus Gregory, recently 
published, reprobates the modern practice of writing huge narratives of lives, 
in which there arc no events,” which he calls ** a tasteless parade, and a sure 
way of transmitting nothing to posterity.” It cannot be said that the life of Sir 
David Baird was void of cventsT: a memoir embracing those events, comprised 
in a few dozen of pages, if done with modesty and candour, would have 
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appeared to advantage as a portion of a little volume in Dr. LnrJner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopeedta: but ** a huge narrative,” with much irrelevant and much doubtful 
matter — the writer himself ignorant of every circumstance he narrates, striving^ 
by the help of encomiastic bombast to force into the foremost rank a mediocre 
man, of no enlarged views either as a general or a statesman — obviously partakes 
of bad taste. 


THE OOIGOOR CHARACTER. 

It is well known that, prior to the time of Chingheez Khan, the Mongols 
had no written character of their own. This conqueror, after having 
vanquished the Naymans, a tribe of Turkish origin, inhabiting the country 
traversed by the Upper Irtysh, caused his subjects to adopt the Ooigoor 
character, derived from the ancient Syriac alphabet, which had been im- 
ported into upper Asia, a long time previous, by ^cstorian monks and 
other emigrants from Syria. M. Klaproth was the first to promulgate the fact, 
from Chinese historians, of the introduction of this character amongst the 
Mongols, Mr. I. J. Schmidt, now a member of the Academy of St. Peters- 
burgh, having found no mention of this fact in the Mongol works he had con- 
sulted, was of a contrary opinion, supposing that the Ooigoor alphabet had 
been adopted by the Mongols much later. The discovery of an authentic 
monument, of the very date of Chingheez Khan, has decided the question in 
favour of M. Klaproth. It is a tablet of stone, which was found in the terri- 
tory of Nerchink, in Siberia, amongst some ancient ruins on the banks of the 
river Kondooi, and which, after being long preserved at Nerchink, has been 
transmitted to St. Petersburgh, where it has recently arrived. The tablet is 
of grey granite, about five feet high, and upwards of a foot wide ; it is broken 
in the middle. The inscription is in four perpendicular lines, written from left 
to right. Mr. Schmidt has given the following translation of the inscription : 

“ Chingheez Khan, on his return from subjecting the people of Sartagol, and 
having entirely extinguished the inveterate enmity amongst all the tribes of 
Mongols, to all the three hundred and thirty-live EUyas as an exorcism.” 

The word wanting has not yet been decyphered. 

The country of Sartagol is the kingdom called by Musulman historians Kara 
Khaiay^ which was situated in Central Asia ; its capital was the modern city of 
Kashgar. Gooshlook Khan, prince of the Naymans, and enemy of Chingheez 
Khan, got possession of it, and endeavoured to sow discord amongst the 
Mongols, and to excite them to revolt against Chingheez. The erection of the 
monument in question must, therefore, have been between 1)219 and 1220. It 
appears that it was designed to serve as a talisman against the influence of the 
Elipas, winged demons, of malignant disposition, who, according to the creed 
of the Mongols, took delight in propagating enmity, hatred, and revolt. As 
this inscription is written in Ooigoor characters, which are those of the modern 
Mongols, and in the Mongol tongue, there can remain no doubt that this 
alphabet, of Syriac origin, was in use in the time of Chingheez Khan. 
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JAPAN. 

MEMOIRS OF MR. VAN OVERMEER FISSCUER. 

The eastern extremity of Asia is bounded by a vast archipelago, which 
forms the Japanese empire. The nation inhabiting it consists of the most 
interesting and the liveliest people of Asia. Their civilization is Chinese 
in its origin, but it has been perfected by the energy and nobleness of cha- 
racter of the people who have adopted it. The Japanese have been less 
stationary than their masters the Chinese ; and although considerations of 
sound policy have induced them to close their country against the access of 
Europeans, the Dutch only excepted^ they do not disdain to enlarge the 
circle of their knowledge- by the intellectual acquisitions which European 
literature is capable of affording them. Many .Japanese scholars learn 
Dutch and even Latin, in order to qualify themselves to read and translate 
works written in those languages. The manners and institutions of Japan 
deserve, therefore, to be better known amongst us ; but unfortunately we 
are without the means of studying them, and the employes of the Dutch 
factory at Xangasaki arc the only persons in a condition to furnisli us with 
exact details respecting this mysterious country. 

The progress of knowledge, and the general thirst for instruction, which 
characterize the present epoch, have produced the happy effect of inspiring 
some of the members of the Xangasaki factory with the desire to become 
better acquainted with a country in which tlwy commonly take up their 
residence for five years, or even for a longer period. We are gratified at 
being able to announce the approaching publication of the works of Mr. 
Van Overmecr Fisscher and Dr. Siebold. The former, w ho has been kind 
enough to communicate to us the sheets of his w'ork, w’hieh have been al- 
ready sent to press, resided in .Japan from 1820 to 1829 ; and in 1822, he 
made a journey to Yedo, the second capital of the empire. His work) 
%vhich is written (it is to be regretted) in Dutch, w ill be accompanied by a 
variety of plates and portraits. He will treat of the geography of Japan, 
the state of the sciences there, antiquities, painting, luxury, the military art, 
the different religious creeds, the mode of living amongst the people, their 
arts, trades, and divers other subjects. He adds a history of the establish- 
ment of the Dutch in Japan and a description of the Dutch factory at Nan- 
gasaki, as well as a journal of his visit to the court of the Seogoon^ the 
real sovereign of Japan, although he does not bear the title of emperor. 

Our readers will not be displeased with a few extracts from this curious 
and interesting w^ork. The following is the picture of the general aspect of 
J apan as traced by Mr. Fisscher. 

In this mountainous country, he observes, most of the inhabited spots are 
found in the finest situations, on the shores of the sea, or on the banks of rivers 
or lakes; they arc consequently w'ell-situated for commercial intercourse. 
The mountains themselves, are as well-peopled as the towns, and we rarely 
meet w'ith a plain of any extent in Japan without towns, villages, and ham- 
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lets upon it. We are not there, as in Europe, warned of our approach to 
a city by the appearance of lofty spires and steeples ; we perceive it by the 
crowds which choak up the road, and which would induce a stranger to 
imagine that the whole population proceed daily out of the city in order to 
enjoy the beauty of its environs. Up the steepest mountains, roads arc 
made, which are kept in admirable order, and commonly so wide, that the 
suites of several princes or grandees of tlic empire, in travelling, may pass 
at the same time, without difficulty. Most of these highways are bordered 
with very handsome rows of firs, cedars, chestnut-trees and cherry-trees, 
In tlie flat country, we observe, on the rivers and lakes, innumerable craft 
on their way towards populous cities, contributing powerfully to the ani- 
mation of the scene. The temples are usually the most remarkable edifices. 
Being almost invariably situated upon hills, under the shade of cool groves, 
these large structures afford a favourable idea of* the wealth and importance 
of the towns to which they belong; for the Japanese construct them with 
much skill and furnish them elegantly. 

The cities, inwJiich the princes reside, are surrounded with ditches, walls, 
and ramparts, strengthened with towers from three to four stages high. 1'hc 
gates are fortified and in a condition to resist a sudden attack. These 
places arc accessible on two or three sides only. The entrance, as well as 
the different quarters of the cit}', is closed by a simple grating, and guarded 
by a picquet of troops. The cities are often intersected by canals, over 
which stone-bridges are thrown. The walls are at right angles, and care 
is taken to keep the fronts of the houses in a line with each other : they must 
not be of more than one story, but castles and foits have several. The pro- 
prietor of each house is bound to keep in repair, at his own expense, and 
in good condition, the stone pavement in front of his house. All the ground 
of the city is covered with flag-stones, or fragments of pebbles beaten in very 
hard, in order to form a solid mass. The exterior of the houses is, in ge- 
neral, without ornament, for the Japanese lodge their domestics on the 
street-side, and live themselves in the most retired part of their habitations, 
which adjoins the garden and commonly forms a very agreeable retreat. 

The peasants and foreign merchants in the city bring their commodilios 
to market on fixed days ; hence there is an influx, which produces a con- 
siderable diminution in the price of the prime necessaries of life. Quacks, 
who sell wonderful remedies; fortune-tellers who cast horoscopes, venders 
of victuals and jugglers, impart to tlicse markets the gay appearance of a 
fair. The police, however, is excellent, and placards in large letters, 
aflixed on stone or wooden ])illars, acquaint the public with the rules and 
orders issued by authority. Here and there, in the streets, occur images of 
Buddhic divinities, placed on .stone pedestals, in small chapels, which arc 
lighted up at night on festival-days, and in which are placed offerings of 
flowers and rice. In the mountain-levels, water is conducted from one to 
another by aqueducts; though ]iumps and cisterns arc frequent, and they 
ciiiploy immense jars of earth baked till they are vitrified, in order to 
preserve water. It is chiefly in the province of Fisen that those are ma- 
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nufaotured wbich contain as much as two pipcs^ and which form an artude 
of aniiuaf exportation to Batavia. 

When a Japanese town is observed from the height of a mountain, its 
regular construction may be best seen ; its white walls and the black roofs 
of the houses, however, give to it a too uniform and by no means agreeable 
aspect. As the Japanese houses have no chimnies, and ore in general built 
of very combustible materials, it is not surprizing that fires are very frequent 
in Japan. Entire streets are not unfrequently consiiiried, when the wind is 
strong and increases the intensity of the flames. Moreover, the magis- 
trate of each quarter of the town, besides fire-engines and other machines 
of this kind, has several barrels always full of water, piled in a pyrami- 
dal form on a frame of timber, in front of bis place of residence, as well 
as a large heap of sand, which, according to the Japanese, is equally 
adapted to extinguish fire. It is alleged, that in the large cities, and es« 
pccially at Yedo, the populace are often guilty of wilfully causing fires, 
which afford opportunities for robbing, and are the means of furnishing 
profitable labour, when the houses burnt down are to be rebuilt, inasmuch 
as the ordinary wages are then increased. The punishment of incendiaries, 
howe^'er, is extremely severe ; for W'hcn they are taken in the fact, or when 
their guilt is manifest, they are burnt alive. 

A stranger can scarcely form an exact idea of the number and variety of 
the simps, or of the elegance and w’ealth of the warehouses, which are open 
on every side to the throngs flocking to make purchases. The artisans, 
whose work-shops project into the street, open them at break of day, and 
pursue their labour with assiduity, their wives taking care of household- 
affairs, or endeavouring to add a little to the joint income by the labour of 
their hands. The private houses are well-closed; commonly, the lower 
part of the w'indows is shut up with shutters or wooden lattices. In front 
of the house, is a kind of court, surrounded with a wall or wooden enclo- 
sure, which separates it from the street. This little square is usually paved 
with pebbles, and serves to contain the attendants of high functionaries 
when they visit the mansion. 

»^No city or town in Japan, however small it may be, is unprovided with 
those large and handsome edifices known under the name of Tsiaya^ or 
^ tea-houses,’ which are places of debauchery ; their interiors are provided 
with every convenience, and here any one may enjoy himself as much as 
his purse will permit. The highest amusement of the Japanese is to pass 
the evening in these places, in company with young girls, called Takakie^ 
who are commonly children of indigent persons, by whom they are consign- 
ed at a very tender age to the privileged keepers of the Tsiaya. When 
they attain the age of fourteen or fideen, they are obliged to submit to the 
choice of the frequenters of the house ; but on reaching the age of twenty- 
five, they are at perfect liberty and return to their parents. It is not seldom 
that they are redeemed by some person prior to this period ; but, in most 
cases, these poor creatures remain lost to society. 

Another class of w'omen; who may be termed public, arc the GAaka, 
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or players on the sdmsie^ which is a guitar of three strings only. They 
are young women, often very handsome and well-educated, who are in- 
duced to come to the tea-houses, in order to amuse the visitors with music 
and dancing. They do not decline the sake, or Japanese wine, nor the 
different dainties offered to them. 

The tea-houses arc so numerous, that in large cities they form entire 
streets. Tlie practice of going there is so general, that, amongst the men, 
no secret is made of it, and there arc individuals who even take their wives 
there, in order that they may be sharers in their amusements. It is said 
that the origin of these houses is to be traced to the seogoon Yoritomo, 
who, at the end of the twelfth century, traversed Japan at the head of a 
formidable army, and granted large privileges to those who set up siicb 
establishments on the grand routes, whicli might be available as inns for 
travellers. 

The most prominent trait in the character of the Japanese is ambition. 
The princes voluntarily make the greatest sacrifices in order to obtain from 
the seogoon new titles and more elevated rank ; and their vassals likewise 
employ every expedient to procure honours and advancement from them. 
The different gradations in society are consequently very distinctly marked. 
A prince who goes abroad in state exhibits a most pompous spectacle, as 
imposing on account of the order of its arrangement, as from the splendour 
of the various sized flags ornamented with his arms, emblazoned in gold, 
quartered in different colours. His guard carry lances, halberds, muskets, 
pistols in cases of silk, &c., as well as plumes and white horse-tails, placed 
on long staves adorned with apples of gold and tufts of silk. There are bows 
and arrows in quivers and cases covered with the finest varnish, saddled hor- 
ses, dogs and implements for the chase, trained falcons, musicians, nori~ 
7H0nSy or palanquins of peculiar richness and beauty. Each prince, and it 
mjiy be said, every private person, whatever be his rank or condition, has a 
coat of arms, which is placed upon all his furniture and every article in liis 
possession : he bears it woven upon the breast of his upper garment. Not 
only the * lord,' as the princes arc called in Japan, but each of his principal 
councillors, his governors, his physicians, and his valets dc chambre, has a 
suite more or less numerous. The superior classes alone have a right to be 
carried in a closed palanquin; those of the subordinate ranks, in travelling, 
can use only a kind of sedan-chair, termed kango. The fasambako are 
two boxes in which clothes are put on a journey. Etiquette is rigidly ob- 
served in everything, and no one dare refuse to a person of superior rank 
tlie honours he owes him. Notwithstanding the wealth of the mercantile 
class in Japan, traders are held in no esteem ; they therefore strive, by ren- 
dering financial services to the princes and grandees, to obtain some post 
in their suite, which gives them a title to wear distinctive signs. 

The next class is that of shop-keepers and artisans, labourers, and lastly 
peasants, who are the poorest of all. The latter are rarely the proprietors 
of the field they cultivate ; they usually farm it, and give the owner of the 
soil three-fifths of the produce. The peasants dwell mostly in miserable 
Jiuts, which they construct themselves. Generally speaking, there are no 
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beggars in Japtn. The lowest dass is that of the Aiders of animals; who 
follow also the trade of curriers, and who are compelled to serve the office 
of executioner. This class forms in each province and in every city a 
species of corporation, with the privilege of asking alms. 

With respect to the Japanese government, a very false idea of it is com- 
monly formed in Europe, where it is looked upon as an absolute despotism, 
which prevents its subjects from living contented and iiappy. It is undoubt- 
edly a despotism, but which does not degenerate into arbitrary power. The 
laws are severe, it is true, but every individual knows what they are, what 
they permit, and what they prohibit. No one, whatever be his rank, can by 
illegal acts intimidate an inferior and force him to con>ply with his desires. 
The laws of Japan, like those of every country, are not perfect, but they 
are executed, and he who conducts himself well, and whose conscience can- 
not reproach him, has no reason to fear them. No individual in Japan is 
above the law, and all its institutions tend to secure person and property, to 
a degree which is rarely found in Europe. The Japanese are perfectly free 
and independent ; slavery is a term unknown in the country, and they arc 
not compelled to perform any labour without remuneration. An active 
workman enjoys a high degree of esteem ; the inferior classes of the people 
have few' wants. The mildness of the climate and the fertility of the soil 
give to Japan the advantage of having all the necessaries of life in such 
profusion, that tliey would suffice for double its present population ; so that 
indigence and pauperism are unknown there, and the relations between su- 
periors and inferiors, founded on mutual harmony, produce real content and 
universal confidence. Each individual is happy in his position ; the servant 
does not seek to elevate himself above his master, and youth does not study 
io abuse its talents, in order to undermine the authority of the aged. That 
country is surely well governed, in which we recognize no other autho 
rity than that of the law, before which all are e(|ual, where everything con- 
spires to guarantee the security of person and property, and the superior 
treats tlie inferior with that deference which makes the latter forget the dis- 
tance that separates them. 

If we are constrained to eulogize, in general, the institutions whicli go- 
vern Japan, certain usages of the country cannot fail to shock European 
ideas. It is, for instance, revolting to see a young girl, on attaining the 
age df from sixteen to twenty, embellished with all the attractions of nature, 
voluntarily relinquish them for the sake of fashion. Her teeth, which rival 
ivory in whiteness, are blackened ; her eye-brows arc shaven ; her lips arc 
painted green, and she covers her face with a layer of white. A woman, 
who wishes to pass in society as w^ell-bred, must necessarily submit to all 
these obliterations of her natural charms. If we add to them, the immo- 
derate use of the warm bath, by the Japanese ladies, at all seasons, it may 
easily be conceived that, at the age of twenty-five, they appear at least ten 
years older. 

The women of Japan are faithful wives and tender mothers. They take 
pleasure in the fulfilment of their domestic duties, in which they place all 
ttieir happiness. Their husbands, however, do not always repay this ex- 
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cmplary conduct with corresponding tenderness. They take pleasure in 
resorting to houses of debauchery^ or in keeping concubines at their own 
houses. The latter practice is sanctioned by law, but must inevitably dis- 
turb domestic felicity. Nevertheless, it must be said to the praise of the 
Japanese women, that in spite of the frequent opportunities which offer, 
they rarely fail in their duty towards their husbands, even in revenge for the 
slight and indignity put upon them, when they are deserted for other ob- 
jects. 

. Amongst the higher classes, contracts of marriage arc made when the 
parties are of tender age, for policy and other considerations often suggest 
to powerful families the utility of mutual alliances, and in such cases, the 
inclinations of the young couple are rarely consulted. This circumstance 
is probably the reason for the law which allows concubines, the number of 
wdiom is not fixed ; but it seldom exceeds two. A Japanese in easy circum- 
stances very seldom fails to avail himself of this law ; his first and legiti- 
mate wife docs not always feel hurt at it ; on the contrary, in many eases, 
she lives on very amicable terms with the other waives of her husband, w'honi 
she treats as sisters. On liie other hand, the master of the house always 
takes care that his wife is treated with deference by his concubines, over 
whom she exercises a decided superiority, and who arc compelled to wait 
upon her. The concubines do not shave their eye-brows, but the custom of 
blackening the teeth is so common, that every female, who attains the age 
of eighteen, conforms to it. 

Where there are no children, the husband can obtain a divorce without 
difficulty, and the situation of his wife is then deplorable, since by law she 
has no right to claim anything from her husband. Generally speaking, the 
law is very harsh towards women in Japan : they are not even allowed to 
appear as witnesses. To whatever class a female belongs, she invariably 
depends upon her parents ; the law, however, protects her, and requires the 
latter to take care of her. In other respects, in social life in Japan, a wife 
is placed nearly in the same scale as in Europe, though she partakes, per- 
haps, more of the pain and toil of her husband than of his pleasures. 

The mode of travelling in Japan is less expeditious than in Europe ; yet 
posts are established there upon a footing as regular as all its otlicr institu- 
tions. Although the country is mountainous, the use of carriages might be 
very easily introduced, at least on the level roads. It would appear that 
ancient custom has hitherto prevented the Japanese from adopting tins im- 
provement, for in Japan, travelling is commonly performed in a close pa- 
lanquin, the baggage of the traveller being conveyed by men or on horse- 
back. Besides, the employment of carriages would deprive a portion of 
the population of the means of subsistence. The Japanese are fond of 
this slow but safe mode of travelling, and enjoy traversing the delightful 
landscapes of their country with a large suite of attendants. The posts are 
public establishments, which each prince is obliged to maintain in his ter- 
ritory, and which, on the high roads, are superintended by special officers. 
The relays arc from one hour and a-half to four hours apart, according to 
the nature of the road; bearers and horses arc then changed, and the tra- 
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veller may, if he pleases, resume his journey in a few minutes. The po- 
liteness and attention of the pretty damsels at the inns, however, generally 
detain the traveller much longer, although it be only to take a little tea or 
some refreshment. When the traveller is accompanied by a numerous suite, 
couriers are usually sent forward to get ready the requisite number of bear- 
ers and horses : all this is done with the utmost order and without noise and 
bustle. Along the coasts and on the lakes, regular communications are 
kept up by passage-boats, which transport travellers and goods. These 
vessels are provided with every necessary convenience, and are so arranged, 
that in the event of a calm or contrary wind, they can be dragged along, 
so that they are always in progress and the voyage is rarely retarded. The 
transmission of letters is performed by messengers, who carry on their 
shoulders a long rod, to which the box of letters is attached. Tiiey run one 
behind another, and are accompanied by a person belonging to the post- 
office, who, on their arrival at the relay, transfers the letter-box to another 
bearer ready to start. In this manner, letters are conveyed twenty hours 
a-day. A flag bearing the imperial arms, or those of a prince, stuck upon 
the letter-box, is a signal for all persons who meet the messenger to stand 
aside, and leave the passage free. The letter-carriers are also, in many 
instances, provided with bells, by which they announce their approach. 

We are impatient for the appearance of Mr. Fincher's work, which will 
afford a complete view of Japan and its inhabitants, drawn by one who 
seems to have made good use of the opportunities his long residence in the 
country has afforded him, and who describes with accuracy what he has 
observed with diligence and attention. 


THE LAND OF THORNS. 

« Another saudi * 1 saw a strong city in the mountains, in which dwell the wise, and in silence they 
had raised their heads towards heaven ; hut nobles and servants went out of the city down into the plain 
and came into a Land of Thoms. On a sudden, there was a loud cry ; fire h:ul come forth, and 
great apprehensions seized the souls of all. Tliat city, said Zal, is the House of Continuance, 
the Land of Thoms, the abode of evil here below, where together are mingled joy and pleasure, pain 
and woe: in yonder tower are numbered the respirations of thy lx)som. A storm cometh thence; an 
earthquake rocks the ground ; loud sounds ascend from the deep, but all evil remains in the Lnnd of 
Thwns, aai man goeth to the city in the clouds.’* 

This singular passage is extracted from the recent abridged translation, by Mr. James Atkinson, of 
the Shdh Ndmeh of Firdausi. In the accounts given by Henry Zwick and Godfrietl Schill of the lluddh 
religion among the Calmucs, a superstition somewhat analogous may be discovered. I allude to the 
fabulous Afounr Summer, supposed to stand in the centre of the surface of the earth, surrounded by 
seven golden hills, inhabited on its summit by the pure angels, and at its base by the wicked angels, who 
perpetually wage war with each other. — See the interesting travels of these friends in Calmuc Tartary. 

We too have leR our place of birth, 

The laud of birds and trees ; 

We have left our blessed childhood hearth, 

Our holy father’s knees. 

We have come down from the mountains. 

From the city built of old ; 

From the land of silver fountains, 

Tlie woods of powering gold. 
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The Land of Thorns. 

We liaTe left the blue unclouded sky 
And its ever radiant morns, 

With weary step and weeping eye 
To wander in the Land of Thorns. 

And Joy, the child that used to fling 
Her flowers our dancing feet before. 

And Hope, the bird that used to sing 
Its lay of gladness o*er and o*er ; 

Oh ! both are fled, nor bloom nor flowers 
About our feet arc shed : 

The song that cheered our gleeful hours 
In our pining hearts is dead. 

We will not sorrow, nor repine. 

Though lone and drear our journey be— 

Tiiine eye of mercy still doth shine. 

Father of Love ! we still have Thee ! 

We still have Tliee ! our groans and siglis 
By Thee are numliered. Lord of All, 

And not a tear from our sad eyes 
Unseen by Thee doth fall ! 

And in the tiiglit.tiine, round our bed. 

When old familiar friends are flown. 

Thy arm uplifts our aching heail. 

Our half- breatird words to Tlicc are known. 

We grieve not that^ in former years, 

Poor players on 8in*s flowery brink. 

Thou gavx'st us the bread of tears, 

And Sorrow's bitter fount to drink. 

The Persian poet fondly thought 

That, when the storms of life were past. 

Into a bower of beauty brought. 

His happy soul would rest at last. 

To us a brighter hope is given. 

When Death this mortal frame unsliroiids, 

Wc have our garden in the heavens— 

4Jur city in tlic clouds. W. 
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rOPULAR TALES OF IlINDOOSTAN. 

Story I. 

What can be more delightful^ in a hot climate, than to recline at ease 
in some palmy shade, beside a fountain, and listen, while in a dreamy state 
of existence, to a fairy talc ! This amusement is still as popular in IndicT 
as during the reign of Sultan Shahriar of inhuman memory, and dark-eyed 
Sheherzadehs are to be found in every mansion, with memories richly 
fraught with legends of the marvellous. 

It is a pleasant sight to sec a group of natives collected round a story- 
teller. Some with eyes closed, wdiilc imbibing long and delicious streams 
from the " fragrant weed,*’ drink in the wonderful talc at the cars alone, 
and betray no outward sign of gratification save the extreme placidity of 
their countenances ; others listen open-mouthed, catching every word with 
eager joy, and giving loose to the exuberance of their delight by frequent 
exclamations of wah ! wah ! while a third party, as they chew the finely- 
harmonized condiments delicately wrapped up in a bright green faan leaf, 
only betray by the flashing of their eloquent eyes the deep interest they take 
in the fortunes of some beautiful prince or princess, beloved by one of the 
genii. 

The traveller through Hindoostan could easily collect a volume of legends, 
which, though manufactured out of the staple materials of eastern fairy 
lore, present new combinations of romantic events, which impart an air of 
novelty to our oldest acquaintance. In one of the favourite tales narrated 
by Hindoostanee story-tellers, there appears a very curious mixture of in- 
cidents, or rather portions of incidents, taken from those old and well-known 
fictions, which have been given to the world in many versions, but whicli 
owe their modern celebrity to the pens of Shakspeare, Marmontel, and 
Mrs. Tighe. We arc reminded of the first act of King Lear in the com- 
mencement of a series of adventures, of which the heroine is the Psycho 
of the nursery, and her acquaintance with a genius is brought about in 
nearly the same manner as that of Selinia with Azor. All more or less 
resemble some well-known story ; but they all possess features peculiar to 
themselves, and the stories current in Hindoostan could not be added to 
the Tales of the Genii, the Persian Tales, or the Arabian Nights, 
without betraying their foreign origin, less perhaps by their inferiority than 
by the very perceptible difference in their structure and the form of the 
narrative. 

And now, those readers, who have not survived their childish tastes for 
the gorgeous legends of the East, have only to fancy one of many pictures. 
A spacious marble pavilion, open at the sidqs, looking into a stately garden 
watered by rivulets fed from sparkling fountains ; a beautiful lady, richly 
attired, reclining on cushions surrounded by her attendants, all clothed in 
white muslin, and one a little apart from the rest, who, with her veil drawn 
aside and her countenance all lustre and animation, recites the following 
tale.— Or a wide plain, illumined by the splendid moonlight of the East; a 
male group seated around a fire, which burns brightly on the earth ; camels 
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in tlic back-ground, reposing from their toils. — Or the deck of a budgerow, 
gliding lip tlie Ganges with a fair and steady wind, all the crew being col- 
lected beneath the wide sail, which spreads like an awning above them.— 
Or an interior, with a motley throng assembled on the matted floor, Hin- 
doos and Moosulmauns gathered together, khidmutghars, bearers, and ayahs, 
surrounding a fair-haired European child, who, as the story proceeds, claps 
its little hands, and echoes the wah ! wah ! of its dusky attendants. 

There was a certain King who had seven sons, and they being all 
arrived at a proper age, he was desirous to provide them with suitable mar- 
riages ; but being unwilling to sow dissension among the brothers by shew- 
ing any preference for one, he consulted with his wuzecr respecting the 
wisest course to pursue, so that each should be satisfied with the choice made 
for him. The wuzecr, who was a sage man, and unwilling to embroil him- 
self in so delicate an affair, considered a little, and said, * Oh ! king, if 
you would proceed successfully in this matter, proclaim a solemn feast day ; 
march out of your palace at the head of all your nobles, the princes your 
sons, and a great army, to the neighbouring plain ; declare your inten- 
tions through the mouth of your servant to the assembled multitude ; then 
cause seven bows and seven arrows to be brought ; let the seven princes 
each choose one, and shooting hither and thither, wheresoever each arrow 
shall alight, search in that direction, and a fitting wife will be found.’ 

This counsel pleased the king; and* accordingly he assembled a great 
army, and mounting his elephant, proceeded, at the head of bis nobles 
and great oflliccrs of state, to the neighbouring plain, and all the city came 
out and encamped around it, with troops of horses, and camels, and bul- 
locks innumerable. Then, on the day appointed, the multitude being as- 
sembled together, the wuzeer in a loud voice declared the intention of the 
king, and the princes having expressed their assent and taken the required 
oath to abide the result, seven bows and seven arrows were brought forth, 
and each of the brothers chose one. Some flew hither and some thither; 
one in the direction of the wuzeer’s house, who was reported to have a 
handsome daughter, and five towards the palaces of other nobles ; but the 
arrow of the youngest lodged in a tamarind-tree. 

Great was the consternation at this circumstance. The king consulted 
with tlie wuzeer, but that sage counsellor, anxious to avoid all responsibi- 
lity, recommended his master to take the opinion of the soothsayers and 
holy men of his court, as persons more competent to judge how far tlie 
prince had engaged himself upon this unfortunate occasion. The king’s 
summons was obeyed, and a vast concourse of the learned and pious as- 
sembled in the royal presence. They weighed and considered the matter 
very deeply, and after due deliberation declared that the prince was bound 
to fulfil his contract, and that it w'cre better that he should be married to a 
tree, than that he should become perjured and forsworn, by refusing to take 
the wife allotted him by the arrow, to whom he must consider himself to 
be as solemnly afliianced as the princes his brothers were to the living brides 
which their happier destiny had decreed to them. The king saw the justice 
of this decision, and though grieved that his most beloved son should be con- 
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demned to espouse a tamarind-tree^ he resolved that the same honours shonld 
be paid to this inanimate object as to the daughters of the nobles who 
were about to enter his family. The politic wuzeer comforted him by ob- 
serving that it was a mere form, calculated to give the people a very 
exalted idea of his nice sense of honour at a small expense; for after the 
performance of a few empty ceremonies, the prince would be free to choose 
a more suitable partner. The king acquiesced in this view of the case, 
and set about the preparations with a tightened heart. 

On the day appointed for the delivery of the presents to the daughter 
of the wuzeer and the five other ladies of the court, the same number of 
trays, containing the same bridal offerings, together with a contract of mar- 
riage handsomely engrossed upon parchment, were carried in state and 
placed by the proper officers under the tamarind-tree. Upon this occa- 
sion, the embassy remarked that the scene possessed beauties which had 
passed unobserved before. The tree itself was of magnificent proportions, 
loaded with delicious fruit, and beneath its spreading branches they perceived 
a well. The next morning, upon revisiting the spot, they found other and 
handsomer trays in the place of those that had been left at the foot of the 
tree, filled with the finest shawls that bad ever been seen, pieces of gold 
and silver stuff far superior to the brocades of Kashee, jewels of the first 
water, and fruits surpassing in beauty and flavour those which that country 
produced. In the accustomed place, a letter was also found, written in a 
very fine character, signifying the intention of the tamarind-tree to accept 
the proposals of the prince, and directing him to come at the appointed 
time, with a proper train, to conduct the bride to her future home. 

** These extraordinary nuptials caused a great sensation, and became 
universally the theme of conversation. None who heard of the well 
could doubt that it was the abode of a fairy ; but no person knew who this 
fairy was, or what sort of a bride she was likely to bestow upon the prince. 
At length, the wedding day arrived ; tlie young bridegroom mounted his 
horse, and rode at the head of his attendants to the tamarind tree. There 
he found a splendid cavalcade in waiting, and numerous palanquins covered 
with scarlet cloth, the curtains of which were lavishly adorned with gold, 
arid the poles enamelled with bright colours, which shone like gems in the 
sun. They were all closely shut up, and not the slightest glimpse could be 
obtained of the bride or her ladies. Tlie prince rode by the side of the 
most gorgeous of the palanquins, being anxious to manifest the highest 
degree of respect towards the unknown person who had honoured him by 
the acceptance of his proposals ; and while pondering over his chances of 
happiness, did not at first perceive that the train bad deviated from the road 
which led to the palace allotted to him by his father. He soon, however, 
found himself in an unknown path, and a little time brought him to a high 
wall enclosing a space of prodigious extent. The cavalcade stopped before 
a massy gateway, and a grave person, apparently of some rank, intreated 
him to dismiss his attendants, alleging as the reason for his compliance, 
that those belonging to the lady whom he had espoused were sufficient in 
number for both. To the gallant prince, the wish of his mysterious con- 
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sort was a law ; he sent away his people, and followed, the stranger-party 
alone. He was ushered through two or three spacious quadrangles, sur- 
rounded by cloisters of hnely-carved work, raised about a foot from the 
ground, leading to the apartments of the principal officers, into a luxuriant 
garden planted with fruit and flowering trees, and filled with innumerable 
bright-plumagcd birds of the rarest species. In the midst of this delightful 
place there arose a marble palaoe, which for the splendour of its construc- 
tion surpassed every building that the prince bad ever seen before. On en- 
tering, he found it richly furnished with mats, carpets, gold and silver 
plate, mirrors, perfumes, and baths lined with the finest porcelain. But all 
tliis splendour was but slightly glanced at by the youthful lover, who rather 
impatiently traversed the ricldy-dccorated apartments, opening into each 
other in almost interminable succession, and having at last gained the cham- 
ber of his bride, was struck with horror at perceiving that she was a monkey. 

• The prince, who to very courteous manners united a kind heart, 
dissembled his grief and disappointment, and assuming a cheerful air, paid 
his respects with a better grace than could have been reasonably expected. 
'J'hc lady returned his compliments in very choice language, and indeed dis- 
played so much wit and liveliness, tempered with so large a portion of dis- 
cretion, that in spite of himself the prince became insensibly charmed, and 
after a time seemed to forget that he was conversing with a very ugly animal, 
belonging to a species particularly revolting to his mind. The lady's atten- 
dants, he discovered, were likewise monkeys, and he now perceived the wisdom 
which suggested the dismissal of his own train, whose domestication in such 
a family would have been any thing but desirable. 

Occasionally, fits of melancholy clouded the brow of the youthful bride- 
groom, but these were speedily banished by the gay sallies and sportive 
humour of his bride, who was not more distinguished for her good sense 
than for those accomplishments the most pleasing to the other sex. She 
discussed the driest topics in a lively pertinent manner ; there was nothing 
alarming in her wit, and her droll fancies, always allied to good sense and 
good feeling, never failed to raise those gladdening laughs which have not 
a touch of bitterness in them. She played divinely upon several instru- 
ments, and sang to perfection. 

'riie prince found himself very happy in her society, and becoming 
reconciled to his lot, felt only anxious to conceal the misfortune of his wife's 
shape from the knowledge of his family. He appeared at court with a 
joyous countenance, and was careful to let nothing escape him which could 
give any intimation of the real truth ; but unwilling to tell more falsehoods 
than were absolutely necessary (for, contrary to the general habit, he was 
rather nice about such things), he evaded many of the questions put to him, 
and strove to repel curiosity by careless answers, instead of inventing a 
tale which might have obtained credit. The princes, his brothers, did not 
fail to be closely questioned by their respective wives concerning their 
unseen sister-in-law, and the only accounts which it was in their power to 
give, being vague and confused, proved by no means satisfactory to these 
ladies, who immediately concluded that something very extraordinary lurked 
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under ibis strange concealment. Dying with impatience to be acquainted 
with tlie truth, they formed a thousand devices to obtain an interview with 
the unknown bride, but in vain ; she neither received nor paid visits. Other 
arts were practised with as little success ; old women, more prying and 
inquisitive than themselves, despatched to the palace under specious pre- 
tences, notwithstanding all their adroitness, failed to gain admittance. 
Pedlars, conjurors, and minstrels were dismissed from the gate, and even 
people who were subject to fits, and who were taken suddenly ill in the full 
view of the porter, received no assistance, and were compelled to recover 
without the least attention being paid to their ailments. The ladies were at 
tlieir wits* end ; at last, however, they hit upon a plan by which, though 
they had little expectation of satisfying their curiosity, they hoped to revenge 
themselves for the slights which their advances had met with. 

They persuaded the king tlieir father-in-law to give a splendid enter- 
tainment to the brides of his sons, and wondered with each other what ex- 
cuse would be made for the absence of one of the guests. The prince was 
not slow in discovering their intention to mortify him ; but not knowing how 
to defeat their malice, he became melancholy. The change in his aspect 
could not escape the anxious eyes of his attentive wife, and in answer to 
her enquiries touching the cause, he expressed his vexation that she, who so 
far surpassed them in her mental accomplishments^ should be unable to ap- 
pear in the presence of his brothers* wives without exciting their contempt. 
The amiable monkey, penetrated by the afiliction of her beloved husband, 
whose delicacy in abstaining from noticing her personal deformity she had 
fully appreciated, paused fur a moment in deep thought. He looked anx- 
iously upon her, as if expecting that her ready ingenuity would extricate him 
from this dilemma, and then again pondering the matter over, she com- 
menced a speech by assuring him, that although she was perfectly happy, and 
attached no sort of value to the opinions and prejudices of the world, yet 
as it would gratify him to shew his family that he had not made an alliance 
of which he had any reason to feel ashamed, she would for once assume 
her natural shape, and take her place at the feast. Saying which, she 
slipped out of her skin, and appeared before the ravished eyes of tlie prince 
under the most beautiful female form imaginable, attired in garments of the 
richest design, and of incalculable value. ^ 1 have not cast my monkey 
habiliments before,* she continued, ^ because they cannot be discarded with- 
out &nger, and so immaterial a change is certainly unnecessary. We have 
enjoyed perfect happiness in our union despite of this supposed drawback, 
and need not incur risks for the sake of a mere outward form, which can- 
not be of the slightest consequence in the eyes of rational persons. Take 
charge of tlie monkey’s skin, which I very reluctantly quit, and be sure to 
keep it strictly in my absence ; its loss will involve us both in misery, and 1 
cannot be too careful to enjoin you not to let it out of your sight.’ 

So saying, she departed, before the prince could recover from the 
delightful astonishment into which her sudden metamorphosis had plunged 
him. He remembered very exactly the words of the princess ; but, in 
reflecting upon Uicm, he was by no means disposed to admit that it was a 
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mailGr of perfect imliiTcrence whether she appeared to him as a beautiful 
woman or in the loathsome disguise of a monkey ; and not being able to 
endure the idea of her return to that disgusting form, he, after considering 
the nature of her charge, came to the conclusion, that, although the loss 
of the skin menaced their wedded happiness, no threat had been held out 
in the event of its destruction, feting upon the persuasion that he should 
eifectually prevent his beautiful bride from concealing her charms beneath 
so vile a covering, he determined to burn the skin, and made preparations 
for that purpose. 

In the meantime, the wives of the six princes, assembled at the pa- 
lace, were not a little astonished by the unexpected entrance of their sister- 
in-law, who took her place at the feast with such easy dignity, that they 
knew not which to admire most, the beauty of her person, the splendour of 
her garments, or the grace of her demeanour. But, though dazzled for a 
time, the involuntary homage which they paid to her superior attractions 
was speedily tainted with envy. They contrasted their own figures with her 
queenlike proportions, and shrunk under the scrutiny. But before their 
jealousy of the stranger’s fascinations could assume any definite form, a 
new cause for astonishment presented itself. In the midst of the feast, the 
beautiful guest started up in dismay, and exclaiming ^ I burn disappeared 
from the wonder-struck assembly in a moment. 

This catastrophe was announced to the prince by a terrible crash. No 
sooner did he cast the monkey’s skin upon the flames, than it shrivelled up and 
was consumed ; at the same instant his palace came tumbling about his ears, 
his gardens vanished, and nothing remained of all the splendours which had 
so lately surrounded him, except a silver lute, which his beloved wife had laid 
aside when she perceived that it had not the power to charm away his dejection. 
He seized the delicate instrument just in time to prevent its escape with the 
remainder of his goods and chattels, wdiieh melted into air, and flinging the 
chain of rubies round his neck, he rushed to his father’s palace to learn the 
fate of his bride. The information which awaited him there was very scanty, 
amounting in fact to nothing at all : she was lost — how he could easily 
guess — but where she was to be found it %vas impossible to divine. He 
visited the tamarind tree with as little success ; there it stood, and there was 
the well, but no voice replied to his passionate adjurations ; neither fairy 
nor monkey appeared to bless his aching and anxious eyes. ^ 

The unfortunate prince yielded himself up to despair ; never had his 
charming companion appeared so amiable to his sight as now that he had 
lost her perhaps for ever. The great reverse which his fortunes had sus- 
tained was no light aflliction ; and though at present he might not be 
inclined to confess, even to himself, that the pain caused by the flight of his 
wife was aggravated by the disappearance of his palace, with all its gor- 
geous appurtenances, there can belittle doubt that his grief would have been 
moderated much sooner had the fairy left her splendid gifts to console him, 
and had ho indulged his sorrows, stretched upon velvet cushions in a hall of 
marble inlaid with gold, instead of the present scene of his lamentations, an 
arid plain, a fathomless well, and a tamarind tree. 
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Eager to recover his bride^ and perhaps unwilling to appear at court 
in the dilapidated state of his finances, the prince determined to search 
throughout the world for tlie gentle being of whom his rash experiment had 
deprived him. He journeyed through many countries, and met numberless 
monkies, but none either could or would give him any tidings of the lost 
object of bis affections. At length, beii)g exceedingly weary of travelling, 
and not a little disheartened, he permitted himself a short repose. 

‘‘ Disinclined to mingle with the w’orld during the period allotted for the 
recovery of his strength, he determined to take up his abode in some very 
retired place, and was fortunate in finding a spot which suited him in every 
respect. A deserted pavilion stood upon the skirt of a large garden, which 
surrounded the country-house of a merchant. This now ruinous retreat had 
got an ill name, being supposed to be the haunt of evil spirits ; consequently, 
no one came near it, and the prince remained for some time undisturbed. 
As the grief and distraction of his heart would not allow him to sleep very 
profoundly, the slightest noise sufficed to awake him ; and one night, while 
dreaming of his monkey bride, he was startled by an unusual agitation of 
the air. Looking through the apertures of the roof, he perceived a dark 
object between it and the sky, and presently the loud rush of wings 
announced the approach of some strange visitor. The prince drew himself 
deeper into his dark recess, not knowing the sort of company with whom he 
might be associated. Soon, however, he perceived that he had nothing to 
dread from the personage who seemed inclined to take up his quarters in the 
pavilion. It proved to be a genius of rather a clumsy shape, and by the sighs 
and groans which he uttered, the prince concluded that he was in love. 
Though sympathizing in this malady, he did not deem it prudent to reveal 
himself, and remained therefore perdue, watching from his obscure corner 
the proceedings of his pensive companion. The genius, after smoothing 
down his wings and putting his garments in order, employed himself in 
arranging a quantity of delicate fruit, which he had brought wrapped up in 
a comer of his robe, upon a silver tray. The prince had no difficulty in 
recognizing the delicious productions of paradise, on which he had so often 
feasted with his beloved, and which she had assured him only grew in the 
gardens of heaven. While the genius was busy polishing the tray, he con- 
trived to abstract a part of his stores, and hiding them under his mat, he 
stol% out soflly into the garden, following the stranger’s footsteps, who 
walked straight to a window in the zenana. 

The prince overheard all the conversation which took place between 
the genius and the merchant’s wife. The former made a great merit of 
bringing the fruit, wliich he averred no mortal but herself had ever tasted, and 
which could only be plucked from the gardens of the blessed by genii of dis- 
tinction. This discourse made some impression upon the lady, who, like 
the rest of her sex, doated extremely upon foreign rarities ; but it soon 
appeared that, although she scrupled not to accept his presents, she enter- 
tained DO affection whatever for the donor, and only consented to grant him 
another interview at the window for the sake of a fresh supply of fruit. 
The prince hoped to turn the folly of the enamoured genius and the ambition 
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of the morclmnt’s wife to some account. The next day he put on the dress 
of a gardener, and throwing himself in the way of the women belonging 
to the zenana, shewed his fruit and oflered it for sale. It was eagerly 
purcliased, and tlie following night the stupid genius, who had not missed 
that winch had been stolen, met with a very ungracious reception. The 
incensed lady vehemently accused him of a gross deception, of pretending to 
gather fruit from the gardens of paradise which in reality had been j)Iucked 
from eominon trees. In vain the perplexed lover protested that he Jiad not 
been guilty of any imposition, and that the fruit actually grew upon trees 
W'hosc leaves w ere of emeralds and whose trunks were of pure gold. SIjc 
WM) uld not be convinced w ithout better proof than his asseverations, even 
though they w^ero con tinned by oath. 'I'lic genius, who W'as not blessed 
with ])crsuasive eloquence nor fertile in expedients, was much at a loss to 
remove her doubts of his veracity; at last, after a long cogitation, he 
offered to introduce a mortal to the enchanted gardens of iieavcn, who 
should sec him j)luck the fruit and mark the trees on which it grew'. The 
diflicnlty now W’as to procure a person willing to inulcrtakc the adventure. 
In this dilemma, ilio prince stepped forw^nrd, and offered his services, wdiich 
w'cre eagerly accepted by the contending parlies. lie was soon snugly 
WTapped up in the lung rohe of the genius, w ho flew' witli his burthen 
through the air, and alighted in one of the most charming of those regions 
of w'hich heaven is composed. 

It happened to be the celebration of a gay festival, and Bilmcric, the 
only absentee upon tlic occasion, having shewn himself, w'as compelled out 
of respect to remain. Contrary to his usual custom, he made choice of a 
seat in a remote corner, keeping his companion still closely concealed in the 
folds of his robe. The j)rinee, how’cvcr, had arranged a loop-hole, iVom 
W'hieh he could view' the wliole assemhiy ; and w hat w as his joy, wdicn he 
perceived his beloved monkey-queen seated in all the splendour of her beauty 
iq)on a diamond-throne, but wearing an air of melancholy, which assured 
him that she also bcw'ailcd their separation ! He restrained his impatience 
as W'cll as he could, until a fitting opportunity should occur to make himself 
knowm. 

Mcainvhilc, he listened attentively to a conversation which took place 
betw'ecn Bilmcric and a little monster of a genius of a still uglier descrip- 
tion. ‘ What is the reason,' inquired the latter, ^Ihat our court is so dulTof 
late ? I protest tliat I .sliall die of ennui^ and if matters do not speedily mend, 
1 must positively send uii excuse to the next of these trhte reunions.' ‘ I'he 
cause of the languor of wdiich you so justly complain,' replied Bilmcric, ^ must 
be imputed to tlic queen of the monkeys ; she has lost her spirits, and what 
is worse, in this absurd liaison of hers w ith an Indian prince, both her 
monkey's skin and her silver lute likewise. The former is of little conse- 
quence, since she is the only siifTercr, by being deprived of the means of 
taking her annual tour on the earth ; but the latter airccls us all, for our 
king can endure no music w'ithout the accompaniment of that silver-toned 
instrument, and you w’ell know that, when lie is in the blues, it does not 
become us to appear unconcerned.* 

//A7Vjf/.t/#?w/’.N.S.VoL. 1 l.No.43. 2 F 
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The prince required no other hint; slipping an^ay from the robes of the 
genius, he placed himself at the back of an orchestra, and touching the 
strings of the lute, a strain of enchanting music stole round the bowers of 
heaven. The king of the genii was electrified, and the queen of the mon- 
keys fainted away. 

** The possession of the magic lute ensured tlie prince a most gracious 
reception, when he advanced to pay his respects to the lord of the feast. He 
was contented to relinquish his family and kindred for the sake of the beauti- 
ful being who had languished vainly to return to his arms, and Bilmeric, the 
cause of all this happiness, was the only disappointed person ; he could not 
persuade the prince to revisit earth, and whether he ever succeeded in con- 
vincing tim merchant’s wife of 4 hs veracity no one can tell.” 


CASE OF RAM RUTTON MUCKERJAH. 

To THs Editor. 

Sir : An article, under the signature A. B., with regard to rent-free lands 
in India, in the Asiatic Journal for June, requires further illustration of the 
subject. 

With a view to justify the measure adopted by the Bengal Government, for 
the purpose of dispossessing owners of rent-free lands of their landed pro- 
perty, A. B. first states that ** the chief portion of the public revenue of India 
has always been derived from the land, the Government being entitled to a 
share of the produce of every acre, except in special cases, in which it may 
see fit to transfer that right to others.” 

In reply, I beg to observe, that the Government of India, Moghul or British, 
has had no right in any portion of the Lakhernj, or rent-free lands, whatever 
its right might be in lands of other descriptions. The term Lakheraj, implying 
* rent-free,’ sufliccs to prove this assertion. Besides, numerous authorities, 
including the Regulations of the Government of Bengal in 171)3, prior or sub- 
sequent to that period, as well as revenue records, may be safely quoted. 
Even A. B. himself confesses, though in an obscure manner, that the Govern- 
ment of India has a right in a portion of the produce of land, “ except in 
special cases in which it may see fit to transfer that right to others.” 

He secondly advances that, the year 1733, however, Lord Cornwallis 
considered it to be safe and expedient to transfer, under certain restrictions, 
the cognizance of such questions from the revenue officers to the, then, 
recently established court of justice, and to provide that the occupiers of lands, 
claimed to be rent-free, should not be subjected to the payment of revenue 
until their titles should have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree.” 

A. B., who seems so well versed in the state of affairs in India, cannot be 
supposed to be ignorant of the system of the revenue and judicial services 
kept up until 1793. The revenue officers of the Bengal Government then used 
to fill judicial benches, and, consequently, collectors of land revenue, being 
judges and magistrates, naturally exercised unlimited local power within their 
respective jurisdictions. The injurious consequences, frequently arising from 
the immense power vested in a single person, induced the government of Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1793, to separate the judicial functions from revenue authori- 
ties, and to place the life and property of its subjects under the protection of 
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the former; not only to guard against any tyranny on the part of tlieir iiitiiien* 
tial fellow natives, but also to provide against oppression by the revenue and 
commercial officers of Government. I now beg to ask, whether it is just and 
consistent in the Government of Bengal, to authorise every collector of land 
revenue, after nn interval of about thirty-five years, to take possession of rent- 
free lands at his own discretion^ and to leave to the option of the owners of 
such lands to appeal to a judicial court, should they feel dissatisfied with his 
proceedings. 

The system of empowering a revenue officer to search out lands free from 
rent, to prefer an action before himself as a judge against the owner of it, and 
to adjudge and take possession of the same as the property of Government, is 
so grossly arbitrary, that the Court of Directors, notwithstanding its ardent 
desire to. augment the fiiiances, commercial and territorial, expressed in 1821 
its disapprobation of this system, then in the contemplation of the local 
government, observing that, what you have done is constituting yourselves, 
by your own act, defendants instead of plaintiffs,” {vide Bengal Selections, 
vol. iii. p. 105). But as this arbitrary practice was by no means considered as 
a losing concern, the Court, so far from finally requiring the local government 
to relinquish the adoption of the system, tacitly left it to their discretion. 1 
am not, however, a little surprised to find that A, B., in his endeavour to 
justif}' the conduct of the Bengal Government and that of the Court of 
Directors, has deviated from the principles of justice to a greater degree than 
the parties themselves. Would the British public remain in a state of quies- 
cence were Government to direct its collectors of taxes to attach, at their own 
discretion, rent-free lands in possession of the nobility and gentry of the 
country, and to assess revenue upon them ? 

A. B., thirdly, advances that the Regulation above noticed ” (enacted by 
Lord Cornwallis) failed to secure its object, and underwent various modifi- 
cations.” 

I must confess that the modifications subsequently introduced, in Regula- 
tion IIL of 1828, are amply calculated, as A. B. insinuates, to secure the 
financial object of the present Government of Bengal ; but to the entire disre- 
gard of public faith and to the ruin of the respectable portion of the native 
community in India, who so dreadfully felt the severity manifested in the 
above Regulation, as to deem it necessary to approach the Government of 
Bengal with the following language.* 

** Your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead their past and present 
conduct as a proof of their unshaken loyalty and attachment to the British rule in 
India. They have olicerfully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their condi- 
tion, from tlie augmenting and established power and possession acquired by the wisdom 
of their rulers; hut they feel painfully disappointed in that expectation, when, on 
comparing with each other the language used and the spirit manifested, on one and the 
same subject, in Regulations XIX. of 1793, II. of 1819, and III. of 1828, your 
petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, a gradually increasing indifference exhi- 
bited towards their rights and interests.** 

Besides ; all the contracts made and the pledges given by the government of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1703, with regard to the landed property, having been 
approved of by the authorities in England, are by no means liable to subse- 
quent alterations or modifications. 

A. B. fourthly states, that “ a reference to the Regulation itself will show 

* Vide the copy of the petition on tlic subject, presented to the Govcrnincut of Ueiigal by its native 
fiuldectSf now in the records of the Kabt-lndiu Company. 
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that it provides for the establishment of special commissioners for the exclusive 
purpose of adjudicating claims of the above description, as well those then 
pending as those in which the future decisions of the revenue oificcrs might be 
contested.” And he thereby insinuates that Ram Rutton Miickerjah, the 
complainant, has intentionally omitted to state this important fact. But a 
perusal of the memorial presented by the complainant to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and another laid before the Board of Control, as well as of the small 
printed pamphlet now before the public, will fully exculpate the complainant 
from this indirect accusation. 

Ram Rutton Muckerjah verbally (piotes in them the petition delivered to 
the Government of Bengal b}^ a numerous and respectable body of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa ; which, among many other details, contains the following 
sentence: — 

“ But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, feel compelled to entreat your lord- 
ship will refer to clause v. sec. 4, of the present Ucgulatiun III. 1828, virtwxUy dcnymf> 
your native subjects all means of self-defence. Though the above clause jiistiiied, in 
theory, an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a collector, yet it 
has rendered such an appeal, in almost two cases out of three, absolutely impracticable ; 
since numerous individuals, possessing small pieces of land of the above description^ 
are so occupied in the pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible 
for them to leave their respective families and occupations, to proceed to a distant station, 
for the purpose of conducting an appeal before a special commissioner,** 

Supposing A., an owner of a small piece of free land, occupied in the pur- 
suit of his livelihood, residing at a distance of fifty or one hundred miles from 
the station of the special commissioner (Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Dhacca, or 
Patna), is unjustly dispossessed of that piece of land by the collector, and his 
means of subsistence be tlicrcby curtailed, how would be institute an appeal 
within two months ? Is he to give up his occupation, to proceed to that enor- 
mous distance, for an appeal to and a decree of the special commissioner ? 
How will he maintain his family, whom, according to the usages of the country, 
he must leave in his mitivc place? How is he to defray the expenses attend- 
ing an appeal and his residence in a large and remote town ? A. B. may be 
pleased to decide whelber the provisions for an appeal to a commissioner, pre- 
scribedin the above Regulation III , are or are not, “ in almost two cases out 
of three, absolutely impracticable,” 

Fifthly, A. B. acknowledges that “ the revenue oflicers were directed to co«- 
ducl the primary investigation^^ He further agrees, that “they were to ascer- 
tain the amount of revenue to which the owner of the land was liable, and to 
require payment for the same'^ But, in conclusion, he asserts that the revenue 
officers, nevertheless, do not ** deprive him ” (the owner of rent-free land) “ of 
his possession.” I should wish to know, whether enforcing payment of rent 
from an owner of a piece of land held rent-free for years, or centuries, in tlie 
same family, is not considered as depriving him of his free possession as an 
owner of that piece of land ? Can he any longer be reckoned an owner of 
landed property, or a mere tenant on payment? Is he not brought down to a 
level with the common tenants around him, from the right he and his family 
enjoyed as owners of land ? 

A. B., sixthly, says, nor was he ” (the owner of land) compelled to 
pay the amount assessed on bis land until the case was judicially decided on 
appeal.” 

In reply, I cjuotc the very language of the Regulation in question (Reg. III. 
1828 ), that the public may judge of the accuracy of the atovc abscrlion ; 
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“ It shuU and may be lawful for the collector, whether an appeal he filed or 
7iw/, immediately to carry into effect his decision hy attaching and assessing the 
land** (Cl. iii., sec. 4, Reg. III. 1848). While the local government has 
imposed upon the collector the practice of “ attaching and assessing the land,*’ 
as a legal duty, “ whether an appeal be filed or not,” it recommends “ that, in 
cases appealed to the commissioner, it shall be competent to that authority to 
stay execution of the collector’s decree, and to cause the attachment of the 
land to be suspended or withdrawn, on due security being tendered by the 
appellant for the payment, from the date of the collector’s decision, of the 
revenue which may ultimately be assessed on the land.” (Cl. iii., sec. 4, 
Reg. III. 1828.) That is, although the commissioner, from a reflection on 
the nature of a case, may deem it fit to stay the execution of the collector’s 
decree, he is, nevertheless, declared unfit to execute his intention, unless the 
appellant produces due security for the whole amount dcmandable by the col- 
lector. Will not A. B. admit that due security for the whole amount is vir- 
tually equivalent to the payment of the same amount ? 

Seventhly, A. B. asserts that “ the judgments of the special commissioners 
were declared to be appealable to the King in Council, on the same conditions 
as tho.se from the highest judicial court in India.” 

The above statement is so carefully worded, that it cannot fail to mislead 
such as arc not thoroughly conversant in the judicial Regulations of the 
Government of Bengal, by conveying to them the erroneous idea, that all the 
judgments of the commissioners arc appealable to the King in Council. To 
guard against falling into such an error, I here quote the plain language of the 
Regulation in question, without any comment on my part : ** In all cases 
decided by a special commissioner or commissioners, whether on appeal by 
individuals from the decision of the collector,” &c., “ the decision passed by 
the s[)crial commissioner or commi.s.sioncrs, shall be final ” (cl. v. sec. 4, 
Reg. III. 1828); except in a case the amount of which comes to, or excecd.s, 
.t’5,000, which only (like similar cases in the Sadder Dewany Adawlut) is 
“ appealable to the King in Council.” From a reference to the register of 
rent-free lands, in the offices of the local government and the Kast-India 
Company, it will appear that the proportion of such cases, concerning rent- 
free lands amounting to .To, 000, when compared with cases, under the same 
classification, below that sum, is about one to a hundred. If an}’ one feels a 
desire to ascertain the encouragement held out by Government for an appeal 
of such a case, out of a hundred, I will quote the Regulation itself: "pro- 
vided, however, that such decisions shall be immediately executed and enforced, 
notwithstanding the institution of the appeal.” ( Vide clause above referred to.) 

After a perusal of the defence by A, B., and of this brief reply, the public 
may judge where the charge of " grossly misrepresented ” and “ disguised ” 
lies, and whence shift and evasion have sprung. 

In defence of the system introduced and hitherto continued by the Court of 
Directors, of refusing to receive complaints from individuals against its local 
governments, except through the channel of those governments, A. B. finally 
states, that “ the practice adopted by the Court of Directors, in requiring that 
individuals, complaining of the acts of their government abroad, should for- 
ward their complaints through the channel of those governments, surely needs 
no defence. Is it desired tiiat the Court of Directors should decide on the 
conduct of their governments on an ex jmrtc statement from any of the eighty 
niiUions subject to their authority, at a distance of 10,000 or 12,000 miles? 
Surely not.” ft is, indeed, a new theory inculcated by A. B,, that by merely 
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receiving a representation of complaint against an inferior authority, a supe- 
rior power should be in duty bound to decide it on an ex parte statement,*’ 
without calling upon the former to explain the case thus brought before the 
latter. Whatever A. B. may advance in favour of this theory, common sense 
and principles of justice, I presume, will censure such a practice. Does not 
Parliament receive, from near and remote places, representations of grievances, 
and institute inquiries upon good grounds, without deciding on an ex parte 
statement ?” Does not the colonial secretary allow complaints to be brought 
before that authority against its governments abroad, without being obliged to 
pass its decision “ on an ex parte representation ?” Do the judges of a higher 
court decide an appeal from an inferior tribunal by an ex parte statement ?” 
Have the above authorities produced mischief in disregarding the theory 
admired and recommended by A. B., or have they been furthering the ends of 
justice by admitting complaints against inferior authorities and instituting an 
investigation of them ? As to eighty millions of subjects,” and “ 10,000 or 
13,000 miles distant,” the greater the population and distance, the more res- 
ponsibility is, I think, attached to the superior authority, of examining local 
events through different channels, and remedying the evils detected, especially 
when the Government abroad is absolute as regards Urn people placed under its 
control. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. D. 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA.* 

Sir Joun Malcolm belongs to that fortunate class of men who, 
during a long and active life, have found no reason to complain of services 
inadequately recompensed, or praise reluctafitly awarded. There arc few 
individuals in whose history chance seems to have conspired more with merit, 
and the balance of reputation and the services by which it has been acquired, 
more equitably preserved. But had his lot been in this respect a less 
favoured one, and honour, or more substantial rewards than honour, been 
grudgingly dealt out to him, such is the constitution of his nature, that he 
would have been easily enabled to supply what was withheld from an inex- 
haustible fund of sclf-complaccncics. Wc have heard, and have no reason 
to doubt the fact, that he is truly a good-humoured man. He is unques- 
tionably, at all time.s, in the best possible humour with himself; — and this 
happy element of his composition is abundantly manifested in the work 
before us. 

The announcement of a new book upon India from the pen of a practised 
w'liter, familiarly acquainted with the details and general principles of liis 
subject, at a time when the keenest minds are exploring the policy by 
which that great member of our empire has been hitherto administered, and 
investigating the plans recently proposed for its amendment, must have 
excited much exfiectation ; and in that expectation we shared largely. 
Whether our disappointment is the result of having looked for too much, or 
of not making sufficient allowances for the declining powers of an author 
yrho has arrived at a period when he may fairly claim the privilege of 

* The Government of India, by Major Gsnkhal Sir John Malcolm, G.Oj^., K.L.S., F.R.S., 
ac.>c. ac. London, 1833.. Murray. 
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calling for his night-gown and slippers, and retiring from the public stage, 
we presume not to determine. We certainly expected to see the question 
between the Government and the East-India Company clearly propounded, 
and its merits on each side fully discussed. We never bargained for a 
refacimento of all that Sir John Malcolm has been writing for the last fifteen 
years on the same subject ; nor for an Appendix, occupying more than half 
of the volume, filled with the olTicial sweepings and scrapings of the Bom- 
bay Government, — certainly not for the interminable minute of the Honour- 
able the Governor, of the 30th of May 1830, consisting of 103 closely- 
printed pages, and, like the tragedy that wearied the Roman satirist, 

■■■■—' - snmrtii jitena jam marline libri 

Scriptus et in tcr^Oj necdum Jinitus Orcslcs. 

Nor were we quite prepared for the liberality with which the petition of Sir 
John Peter Grant lo the King in Council, in the matter of Moro llagonath 
and Pandoorung llamchunder, and the elaborate and endless minute of Sir 
John Malcolm in reply to that petition, are thrown as make-weights into 
tlic scale. A great deal too much was said on that now forgotten subject 
at the time. Two judges stupidly misunderstood tlic plain words of a 
charter that limited their jurisdiction, and roams of law-jargon were written 
on one side to vindicate, and on the other to expose, their blunder. The 
question was determined, and the surviving judge recalled. To reprint 
such documents, at a crisis of eager controversy, when real information on 
the subject at issue between the Government and the Company is on all 
sides anxiously rcciuircd, is an abuse of book-making, which will not be 
permitted even to Sir John Malcolm. The public, the proprietors of East- 
India stock, the members of both Houses of Parliament, expected from such 
a name some lights at least to guide their judgments on topics of more 
immediate importance : 

The hungry sheep look up, mid arc not fed. 

But it is worth remarking, tliat the honourable governor’s minute not 
only stretches its leviathan length across the Appendix, but lies “ floating 
many a rood ” along the book itself. The other documents, particulaidy 
U>osc relative to the revonue, arc no doubt valuable as statistical papers, 
but they appear so unconnected with any leading proposition, and the 
reader is so perplexed in discovering the argument to which they are subsi- 
diary, that the rc-pubJication of them, in a work of this kind, appears to be 
quite useless. What was required was a systematic disquisition, not a 
collection of records. 

The Anglo-Indian settlement at Phoolsheher has not yet been much heard 
of in this country. As that class of natives have been lately objects of much 
solicitude to the local governments, and their claims have excited some 
sympathy in England, our readers may feel an interest in the benevolent 
expedients adopted by that of Bombay to ameliorate their moral and civil 
condition 

There is no measure taken during the period I was governor of Bombay, to 
which I attacl^ more importance. On the nature of the means that arc 
afforded to men to enable them to work their own way in life, much more 
than on any learning or science imparted at schools and colleges, will depend 
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the character of individuals and the community. The colony of East-Indians 
planted at Phoolshcher is small, but it is capable of gradual increase to any 
extent. Besides the elements of knowledge, the useful arts of life are taught ; 
and what is of more consequence, the youth are trained to labour for their own 
support, and habits of sobriety, frugality, and industry are maintained in prac- 
tice, at the same time that they are inculcated by precept. The duties of reli- 
gion are strictly observed at this settlement, as well us rules which preserve 
good order and obedience to superior.s. 

To carry this plan into effect, a useless and unoccupied palace of the ex- 
pcishwa, with about forty acres of ground, containing a fruitful garden, was 
granted* to the society for a period of years. A very small aid of money, 
amounting to between two and three hundred pounds, was also given, and this, 
with their own means, has enabled them to commence their establishment in a 
manner which leaves no doubt of the success of u mensiire calciiluted, in its 
gradual extension and imitation, to make good and useful .subjects of a class, 
for whom it lias been found most difficult to devise employment; noris it the 
least good of this plan that it mixes them in curly life with the people of the 
country, on terms which arc likely to prove equally beneficial to both parties. 

They will have, as I have stated, advantage over the natives in their greater 
means, from early education, of acquiring science and knowledge from Eng- 
lish publications, while they will successfully compete with European artizan.s 
and workmen, from their having fewer wants, and more frugal hal3it.s of life. 

Upon the subject of the proposed changes, Sir John is very unsatisfac- 
tory. He recommends tliat whatever alterations may result from taking 
away the Company’s trade to India and China, the public ofiices in England, 
as now established for the details of our Indian executive, should be as 
little altered as possible, because, being conducted with great talent, they 
have rendered the Directors as complete a cheek upon the India Board, as 
the latter are upon them.’' (P. 20 1.) He considers this mutual check, 
though interposing considerable delay in the executive administration of 
India, as the most valuable part of the existing constitution. He thinks 
that if the duties now executed by the Court of Directors be taken away 
from them, serious questions would arise as to the just settlement with those 
individuals and bodies that are likely to be most affected by the cliangc, 
a.s i .0 the extent of their future patronage and the degree of respect and con- 
sideration they would command wdicn their character was wholly altered, 
and their ancient relations with India completely subverted. This change in 
the constitution of the Directors would involve a correspondent change in the 
Court of Proprietors. The only motivc.s likely to actuate the stock-holders in 
future will be the value of their stock and the interest payable on it. Individuals 
connected with the commercial interest will no longer aspire to the situation 
that gave them an active .share in the affairs of the Company. The same 
qualifications will be no longer requisite in a Director. Persons of high 
reputation, combined with a practical knowledge of India, ought therefore 
exclusively to be chosen. The diminution of patronage, leaving their ser- 
vices unremunerated, would render adequate salaries necessary, particularly 
to the Chairman and Deputy, whose continuance in office ought not to be 
less than five years. He hints, moreover, that if, in addition to the right of 
electing directors, the Proprietors had that of electing members to repre- 

• The sacrifice of revenue by this f;rat>tfiid not exceed fifty or sixty pounds per .nnnum. 
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eent India in the House of Commons^ " they would assume a political 
influence in Indian afTairs, which \yould greatly aid in securing to them that 
constant attention and fair and open consideration which they require;” and 
that, unless some such system is adopted, the Court of Proprietors will sink 
into disrepute and inutility as a part of the Indian government. Under this 
scheme, lie proposes that no proprietor should have more than one vote 
either for a member of Parliament or a director. The name, as well as the 
present privileges of this body, he thinks, should cease when this new modi- 
fication is adopted, their chief function, that of confirming pecuniary grants 
or remunerations for services, being transferred to the India Board. 

He thinks also that, under any alteration of system, tlm Board of Control 
would be better changed into a secretary of state's oflice, with two under- 
secretaries, one parliamentary the other stationary ; and all its subordinate 
establishments, the paid as well as honorary members, could in such case 
be dispensed with. Whatever may be the efficiency of our author's plan, 
as to the modification of the Board of Control, and which we fear is deferred 
to that era which is to mature so many projects equally ingenious — the 
Greek Kalends — its present constitution is a clumsy and absurd anomaly. 
' For its functions, though apparently divided amongst the several members 
that nominally constitute a board, and implying also divided responsibility, 
notoriously reside in the prc.sidcnt alone. The board is a mere fiction; — 
an abstraction similar to that which, on reading a review, the pronoun ff^e 
suggests to us of a board of critics sitting round a green table, and liolding 
their inquest on a literary work. 

Sir John observes, that it would be better either to abolish the Company 
altogether, or to give it a broader and more solid foundation. The Court 
of Directors themselves must be convinced of this fact ; and acquiring, as 
they will do, additional power to supply the place of the weight and influence 
they now derive from their commercial concerns, they will compromise their 
own character and the interests eommitted to their charge, if they are led, 
from any consideration, to acquiesce in arrangements which leave the inter- 
mediate body betwixt the tlirone and India too weak for its great responsible 
duties.” (p.272.) 

' Whilst we were writing these strictures, the intelligence of Sir John Mal- 
colm’s death was announced to us. But we considered that this event did 
not impose upon us the necessity of retracting or qualifying our opinion of 
a volume which may be considered to be his novissima verba. The author 
acquired his reputation, as a writer, by works of higher importance and 
more skilful execution. That reputation is an inalienable possession, and 
will not be injured by the animadversions which it would be an abandon- 
ment of the first duties of criticism to withhold from w'hat is evidently a 
hasty and undigested compilation for a temporary purpose. To this able 
and zealous public servant and gallant officer the voice of praise or of cen- 
sure is now alike indifferent ; but were he still living, we are persuaded he 
would be too much above the petty vanity of authorship, to complain of the 
freedom with which we have discharged our duty. 

Asiat.Journ.N.^.Y ol.11.No.43. 2 G 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


• jHoyai Asiatic Society , — The tenth annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
held on the 11th May; the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Report of (he Council on the proceedings and state of tlie Society for tlie year 
1832-33 was read,* 

The reading of the Report of the Council was followed by that of the auditors, which 
la in subtance as follows 


Reedpts for 1832 •• 

Dlibuisements ditto iB850 13 10 

Balance due to the treasurer cm the 3l8t December 1831* • •• 137 A 4 

Balance in favour of the Society 31st December 1832 

Estimated receipts for 1833 .. >* j81,29r 18 8 

Balanceof cash m hand Slst December 1832 180 11 2 


Estimated disbursements for 1833 

Estimated balance of cash in favour of the Society diet December 1833 • 

Assets of the Society 31st December 1832 : 

Value of libraries, museum, &c. estimated at 

422,122. 17a. Id. 3per cent Consolsat thecost price 

Cadiinhand*. ** •* ** *• •• 


Besides arrears of subscriptions. 
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The Report concluded by bearing testimony to the order and regularity of the trea- 
surer's and secretary's books and accounts, and was signed by 

A. Macklew, auditor, on the part of the Council. 

W. Blackbume, ditto, on the part of the Society. 

H. Harkness, ditto, ditto. 

It was then moved by John Goldie, Esq., seconded by Capt. Wro. Gowan, 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the auditors, and that their Report, together with that 
of the Council, be received and printed; which was agreed to unanimously. 

Andrew Macklew Esq. returned thanks on the part of the auditors. 

The Report of the Committee of Correspondence was next read; it is as. follows.: 


The Committee of Correspondence begs leave to report to the Council, that It has directed its atten- 
tion since the last anniversary Co the following subjects 
Fiite* To an examination into the character and tendency of all the different works which are used in 
the different parts of British India by the severid classes of Hindus, for the education of their youth. 

Second, To the collection, in different parU of India, of such materials as may be necessary to enable 
the writers upon political economy in this country to write a statistical account of the whole of British 
India. 'Mr. Mac Culloch has furnished the Committee with a aeries of iniiuiries on this subjecL 
Third, To the collection, in different parU of India, of such materials as may be necessary to enable 
Professor Ritter to complete the work he is idrout to publish, on the geography of Aria. 

Fourth.* To the history of the different usages and customs which have prevailed in diflfbrent parts of 
British India from the most ancient times, with respect to the right of the sovereigns of the country to 
cidlfUjpoo their suMects to Labour on particular occasions ; and also with respect to the right of a master 
over his domestic slave, and also over the slave who is attached to the soli. 

FIMh. To the history of the particular form of representotlve government which, according fo tlie 
Mackensleaod other MSS., appears to have prevailed in one part of Malabar for three or four centuries. 

Sieth, To the histories of the provinces of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Ramnad, Tiimtvelly, 
Carore, Coimbatore, Travaacore, and Cochin: and of the towns of Poniaay, Cochin, Tutieoreen, 
and Devicotta, as connected with the trade to Europe and other quartern of the globe. 

Seventh, To the hiatory of the pearl and chank fisheries, as well those which are off the coasts of 
Tinnevcily and Ramnad, as those which are off the north-west coast of Ceylon. 

Bighth. TO the nature of the instructions which are to be tent to Lord Nugent at Corfu, and to the 
Chevalier Clot Bef at Alexandria, for the Auxiliary Asiatic Societies which they are respectively about 
to establiih at those' places. ^ 

Ninth, To the various means which ought to be adopted for exciting, both in England and in British 
India, an interest In favour of the difll^it objects for the attainment of which the Royal Asiatic 
Society wmestabiklied. 


. Tha reading of the Report being finished. Sir A. Johnston, chairman of the Com- 
' mittee, delivered an address, in which he developed more fully the views of the Com. 
iiuttee.f 

Richard Clarke, Esq. then rose, and after expressing his regret that tlie resolution 
be was about to propose had not been intrusted to abler hands, proceeded to observe, 


« As the Report, which is of great length. Is now printed and published, its insertion here Is unne- 

-rvi are favoured with a copy of this speech, but as it would fill eight or nine pages, we aro com- 
pelled to omit It, the less reluctantly/ inasmuch as the reader will perceive it will not be lost to the 
public. 
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that it was needless to dwell at great length on Sir Alexander Johnston's claim to the 
respect and Mteem of the members of Society, sinoe his merits were known and 
appreciated in all parts of the world where the progress of civilization excited either 
interest or attention. That the vote of thanks would be unanimously agreed to there 
could be no doubt, > but as it would be a matter of deep regret if the instructive obser* 
vations of Sir Alexander should be lost, he would beg to add to it a request that Sir 
Alexander would reduce them to writing ; and accordingly proposed, 

That the thanks of the Society be given to Sir Alexander Johnston for his able Report; that he be 
requMted to reduce his observations to writing, and that they be printed, together with the Report of 
the Committee, in the Appendix to the Transactions of the Society. 

The resolution being seconded by Colin Rogers, Esq., M.D., was put, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The Right Hon. tho President then addressed the meeting, observing that he shoultl 
not detain the members long, as the principal topics of any moment had already been 
detailed in the several reports which had been laid before tliein. After a glance at the 
contents of those Reports, the President remarked that on the whole he saw great reason 
to congratulate the Society on the prosperous state of its affairs, which he felt bound to 
state, was principally owing to the unremitting exertions of his friend the secretary. 
The financial statements especially exhibited great improvement, and owing to the great 
attention which had been paid to this subject by the treasurer and secretary, the Society 
had this day a balance in hand of upwards of ;£2d0, which was of material conse- 
quence, as a flourishing state of the funds was one of tlie principal means on which the 
^cicty could rely for extending its sphere of utility ; and he was happy to be enabled to 
state that there was every prospect of the Council being enabled to keep the expenditure 
within the receipts. . The President, in the next place, alluded to the loss of many 
valuable members by death, as recorded in tho Report of the Council, but expressed a 
hope that these privations might in some measure he made up by the constant supply to 
be calculated on from those gentlemen who return from India : it was impossible, he 
observed, for instance, not to anticipate great advantage from the co-operation of such 
men as Sir Charles Grey, Professor Wilson (the late president and secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Culcutu), and other distinguished labourers in the field of Oriental 
literature. 

The President stated, that he entirely concurred in the observations which had been 
made relative to that most beneficial object of the Society, the cultivation of the talents 
of the natives of India and the encouraging them to make known the fruits of their 
researches and reflections. Tlic essay by Ram Raz, on the Hindu System of Architec- 
ture, the President cited as a strong proof of the correctness of these views; for the 
opinion entertained of this work by European architects was such as to render its publi- 
cation in reality a national work ; and he stated that it had been the subject of conversa- 
tion at the dinner of the Royal Academy, a few days before, on which occasion Sir John 
Soane, who had probably pursued the study of architectural science witli a zeal greater 
than that of any other individual, had expressed himself strongly in favour of it, as an 
object of deep interest. 

With reference to the statistical inquiries which liad been pursued by the Committee of 
Correspondence, the President suggested the propriety of an inspection of the manu- 
script reports, which arc placed in the Library of the P^ast-Iiidia Company. From the 
vast quantity of valuable information contained in those documents, he considered Uiat 
most advantageous results would follow from a selection being made and published. It 
was not probable that this could lead to any inconvenience; and when it was considered 
that these stores contained the treasured knowledge and experience of such men as Mr. 
Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, to whom this country already owed so much, it 
must be considered an object which it was most desirable to accomplish; and if no more 
appropriate means could be devised, he would even wish to see it effected by the publi* 
cation of portions in the Trtmiaclions of the Society, and he trusted that some gentle- 
men would find leisure to undertake the task. The President concluded by expressing 
his hope that every future annual meeting might take place witli prospects as favourable 
as the present. 

The President then stated, that he had to propose for the consideration of the meeting 
the new regulation mentioned in the Report of the Council, relative to receiving the 
resignations of members; at the same time briefly explaining the reasons for its intro- 
duction. The rcgulaU'on, which was put, and carried unanimously, is as follows; 

That the resignation of no member shall be received until he has sent in a written declaration, and 
has paid up all his arrears of subscription.'* 

It was then moved by Godfrey Higgins, Esq., F.S.A., seconded by Captain James 
Michael, and resolved unanimously. 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the Council for its management of the Society’s alfalrs 
during the past year. 
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Tlie tlMOks of the Society were then moved by Sir Aletander Johnston to the Right 
Hon. Cliarks IV. IVilliams Wynn, M.P., president of the Society, for the able manner 
in which he has discharged the duties of bis office, and bis attention to the interests of the 
Society on all occasions ; Sir Alexander remarked, in proposing this resolution, that the 
irigfltt honourable gentleman, who had filled the office of president ever since the iiistitu- 
tioh the Society, had invariably been ready, whenever called upon, to further its 
views, and, whether In office or out of office, exhibited the same eaniest care for its 
prosp^ity.- 

* ' Tiie motion ivas seconded by Sir Ralph Rice, who stated the gratification he felt at 
discharging, as a member of the Society, a duty so congenial to his own feelings of 
respect and esteem, as an individual, for the right honourable gentleman who was the 
object of it. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, the president, in returning thanks, 
expressed liis grateful sense of the manner in which the vote had been passed by the 
hieeting ; and observed that he had always been deeply impressed wi|h the conviction 
of the importance and advantages of the institution, and had supported it on the ground 
of public duty not less than personal Interest in its successful progress. He begged to 
return his best acknowledgments for the honour he had just received. 

The R&jd Hammohun Roy, in rising to propose the vote of thanks to Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, Esq., director of the Society, said that he could not allow himself to do so 
without stating Iris high opinion of Mr. Colcbrookc*s talents and character ; he might 
indeed say, that he never knew any person who stood higher in his estimation than that 
venerable gentleman. It had long been the opinion of learned Hindus, the r<^jd ob- 
served, that it was impossible for Europeans to acquire a profound and accurate know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit language, and it was Mr. Coicbrooke’s translations of the Difya 
and the Milacsfiara, the two most esteemed commentaries on the Hindu law of 
inheritance, which first convinced him of the contrary, and proved to him that it was 
possible for Europeans to acquire a knowledge of Sanscrit equally comprehensive and 
correct with that of the natives of India. .The rAja next alluded to the unfortunate state 
of Mr. Colcbrookc*s health, which, he said, he found in a declining state on his arrival 
hi this country; he had hoped for its restoration, but that had not been the case, and 
it was now much worse: ** how’cver,** the raja remarked, ** though Mr. Colebrooke is 
a mortal creature, and we cannot expect him to live for ever, bis works will live afier 
him, and he will leave behind him a reputation which will last for ages. 1 hope that 
he may yet recover and do as much good to his fellow creatures as he has done in the 
Course of his past life.** 

The r^fi concluded by proposing the resolution as follows 

That the thanks of the Society be presented to Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq., director of the 
Society, with the expression of its deep regret at his ccmtinued amt severe indisposition. 

The resolution was seconded by William Butterworth Bay ley, Esq., wlio stated that 
he entirely agreed in all that had fallen from the Kaj4 Raminohun Roy in reference to 
Mr. Colebrooke, Uian whom be never knew a man more venerated by all who knew him. 

The resolution was then passed unanimously. 

It was moved by Thomas Alcock, Esc]., seconded by Colonel William Blackburnc, 
and resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of this Society be given to the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, the Right Hon. Sir 
Gore Oaseley, Bart, Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., M.P., and Sir Alexander Johnston, vice- 
presidents, for their services during the past year. 

Sir George Staunton returned thanks on behalf the vice-presidents, stating that he 
considered it a proud circumstance to have been associated with Mr. Colebrooke in the 
establishment of this Society ; and although he had not been able to give such constant 
attendance at its meetings latterly as be wished, be bad never ceased to take a deep 
interest in its proceedings. 

It was moved by John Brenton, Esq., seconded by Colonel W. G. Fatricksoii, and 
resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of the Society be given to James Alexander, Esq., treasurer, fur his services during 
the past year. 

. Mr. Alexander returned thanks. 

Sir George Staunton, in moving a vote of thanks to Graves C. Haughton, Esq., 
secretary, for his services during the post year, announced that the council had received 
an intimation from that gentleman of his wish not to be proposed for re-election to that 
office on this occasion ; and that the council had in coiisi'ciiieiicc resolved that it should 
be recororoended to the Society to adopt this resolution, viz. 

That this meeting has received with deep regret the notifleation of Mr. Ilaiighton’s wish to resign 
the office of secretary: that it feels deeply henslble of the injury which liis health has received from his 
sralous and indefatigable exertions In the service of the Society ; but it indulges the hope that he may 
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hereafter, At no distant period, be enabled to resume his situation, and that In the mean time the 
Society may still be favoured vrlth the advantage of sudi literary assistance as he can conveniently bestow 
upon it ; that on the present occasion it can only record its gratelhl thanks to Mr. Haughton for the 
distinguished ability with which he has filled the office of secretary, and for the incessant attention 
which he has devoted to promote the interests and prosperity of the Society. 

Sir George eipressed his cordial concurrence in the sentiments conveyed in this reso- 
lution, and the sense he entertained of the loss which the Society would sustain from the 
withdrawal of Mr. Haughton’s valuable services. 

Lieut. Colonel Doyle, in seconding the motion, observed that he felt authoriaed to 
state that every idember of the council, who had been in the habit of meeting Mr. 
Haughton in his official capacity, had been highly gratified by the gentlemanly manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of his office. 

Captain Gowan rose to support this resolution, and expressed bis deep regret at find- 
ing the Society was about to lose Mr. lIaughton*s services as secretary. From fau 
personal acquaintance with him, having often heard of him in India, he was well aware 
how competent.he was to the discharge of the duties of that office, and considered that 
it would be extremely difficult to find any gentleman capable of adequately replacing him. 

The resolution was then passed unanimously. . 

Mr. Haughton, in returning thanks, said that he could find no terms strong enough 
to express his sense of the distinguished approbation with wliich the Society had been 
pleased to mark his services; and the peculiarly gratifying manner in which it had just 
been recorded would never be effaced from his recollection. He had intended to quit 
office some montlis ago, but he felt anxious to leave it, if possible, at a more conve- 
nient opportunity than that would have been. Mr. Haughton then observed, that the 
gentleman, who was proposed by tlie council to take charge of the office of secretary, 
would be found in every way qualified for the situation, not only from his extensive and 
intimate knowledge of the languages and literature of India, particularly of the southern 
peninsula, hut also from his long practice in official situations of a simitar nature ; and 
he felt quite sure that the result of the next anniversary would verify this opinion. 

The Honourable Charles Shore, in moving the vote of thanks to Lieut. Colonel 
James Tod, librarian (who was unavoidably absent from indisposition), for his services 
during the past year, took occasion to advert to the gratifying fact of the increase visi- 
blu in the contents of the library, wliich would speedily render more ample accommo- 
dation for it absolutely necessary. 

The resolution, being seconded by Richard Horseman Solly, Esq., was carried 
unanimously. 

John Goldie, Esq. and John Forbes Roylc, Esq. having been appointed scrutineers, 
the meeting proceeded Co ballot for the council and officers for the year ensuing. 

At the close of the ballot, the following gentlemen, viz. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Caledon, 

The Right Honourable Holt Mackenzie, 

The Honourable Robert Henry Clive, M.P. 

The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 

Colonel William Blackburnc, 

Captain Henry Harkness, 

John Hodgson, Ksq., and 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 

were declared to be elected members of the council, in tlie room of 
The Riglit Honourable the Earl Amherst, 

'ilie Right Honourable Lord Bexley, 

Sir William Ousclcy, LL.D. 

Thomas Hervey Baber, Esq. 

Colonel John Baillie (deceased) 

William Butterworth Baylcy, Esq. 

Colonel James Law Lushington, c.b., and 
David Pollock, Esq. 

Captain Henry Harkness, late secretary to the College of Fort Sf. George, was 
elected secretary to the Society, in the room of Graves C. Haughton, Esq., M.A. 
resigned. All the other officers of the Society were re-elected. 
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4r0ttege iPxamingtiott0* 

£AST-1ND1A COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
Result of General Examination, Thursday^ 30t/i May 1 833. 


Medaht PrizeSf and other honourable Dis^ 

thtclhns ^ Students leaving College. 

Fourth Term. 

John Innes Schank, prize in classics, 
medal in mathematics, medal in political 
economy, medal in law, prize in Bengali, 
prize in Hindustani, and prize in drawing. 

Second Term. 

Charles Chapman, prize in Hindustani, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

' Edward Lautour, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguished, &c. 

Frizes and other honourable Distinctions of 
• Students remaining in College, 

Third Term. 

Thomas Clarke, prize in classics, prize 
in political economy, and prize in Sanscrit. 

Geo. M. Swinton, prize in law and prize 
in Hindustani. 

Jno. M. Hay, passed with great credit. 

Second Term. 

William Hart, prize in classics, prize in 
law, and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

H. B. E. Frere, prize in mathematics, 
second prize in law, prize essay, highly 
distinguished in other departments, and 
prize in drawing. 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY’! 

The half-yearly examination of the ca- 
dets educated at Addiscombe took place 
on the nth June, in the presence of W. 
Wigram, Esq. (deputy chairman), the 
members of the Military Seminary Com- 
mittee and Court of Directors. Several 
distinguished persons were invited on the 
occasion ; among those who attended were 
Lord Arthur Hill, Major General Millar, 
Sir Howard Douglass, Bart., Sir James 
Shaw, Bart., Sir Augustus Fraser, Sir 
Alex. Johnston, Colonels Drummond, 
Williamson, Robertson, &c. &c. &c. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
with the parade, when tlie corps of cadets, 
under the command of the Lieut. Gover- 


Geo. Loch, prize in IRatliematics, prize 
in history, and highly clistinguislied, Ac. 

Samuel Mansfield, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, and great credit, &c. 

S. J. Young, great credit. 

First Term. 

Alex. Stuart, prize in classics, prize in 
mathematics, prize in Hindustani, and 
prize in Arabic. 

H. C. Bagge, prize in Persian, and high- 
ly distinguished, Ac. 

Jno. Lawrell, prize in Bengali. 

lly. G. Astell, highly distinguished, and 
prize in English composition. 

Brooke Cunliife, great credit. 

Rank ^ Students leaving College. 

Bengal. 

tst Class, Istinrank, Schank 

2d do. 2d do. Lautour. 

3d do. Chapman. 

Bombay. 

1st Class None. 

2d do Do. 

3d do Stracey. 

Wednesday y the 24lh July^ is the dayap- 
jmnled for receiving petitions at the India 
House from candidates for admission into the 
CoUegey for the term which will commence on 
Saturday the 21th July 1833. 


MILITARY SEMINARY. 

nor (Col. Houstoun, c.b.}, went through 
the manual and platoon exercise, the artil- 
lery practice, and broad-sword exercise, in 
a style which showed that the practical du- 
ties of soldiers had been well attended to. 

llic cadets constituting the first class 
were tlicn severally examined in mathe- 
matics, by Sir Alex. Dickson (Uie public 
examiner and inspector of studies), and 
were further required to demonstrate va- 
rious problems. 

In Hindustani, the examination was 
conducted by Dr. Wilkins, the learned 
orientalist and librarian to the Company. 
This consisted of reading and translating 
vipious passages from Hindustani selec- 
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dons, and submitting specimens of writing North, first fortification, first military 
ill the Persian and Nagari characters* drawing and surveying, first civil drawing, 
Fortification followed, in which Sir and first general good conduct. 

Alexander elicited the degree of informa* Strettell, first French. 

sion possessed by the senior cadets by pro. Hamilton, second general good con- 

posing various questions connected with duct. 

this art, the answers to which were accom- Pcnrice, second mathematical, 
panied by exempiScations from diagrams Rt. Tudor Tucker, second Latin, 
which were exhibited for the purpose. The rest of the class, with some of the 

The joint report of the public examiner second and third classes, received prizes 
and lieut. governor was then read by the correspondent to their respective profi- 
clerk to the Military Seminary Committee, ciency in various branches of study, 
the purport of which was, that while the The business of the day was concluded 
latter had great pleasure in reporting the by an address from the deputy chairman, 
conduct of the whole establishment to have in which, with reference to the joint report 
been at no previous period superior to the above alluded to, he complimented the ca- 
present,— a circumstance ascribable to the dots upon the gentlemanly feeling which 
good example of the first class generally, had pervaded the establishment, regretted 
and to the admirable qualities of the cor. that a deficiency of mathematical attain- 
porals in particular, — the public examiner ment, as compared with former Terms, 
was enabled to recommend, in conse- bad prevented a larger selection of cadets 
quence of their mathematical attainment, for the scientific corps, urged upon those 
the following seven gentlemen for the who had not yet qualified greater perse.' 
scientific corps, viz, verance in connection with this object. 

Corporals Allardyce, Pollock, and which, he informed the cadets, the court 
North, engineers. intended should be the result not of nc/d- 

Corporals Hodgson, Strettell, Penrice, /ttv, but superior merit, and reminded 
and Tucker, artillery ; and the remaining them that the natii’earmy of India, which 
twenty-three of the class to tlie infantry was justly celebrated for gallantry and effi. 
line of service. ciency, would be ever found faithful fol- 

The distribution of the prizes by the de- lowers of those who set them a good 
puty chairman, agreeably to the award of ample and treated them kindly, 
the public and oriental examiners and the The directors, together with Uiose visitors 
lievt, governor, next followed, and consti. who had received cards of invitation, and. 
tuled an interesting part of the spectacle. the professors and ofiicers of the institution, 
Allardyce, first mathematical prize. proceeded to the painted saloon to partake. 
Pollock, second fortification, second of an elegant collation, 
military drawing and surveying and second 
French. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Tke Cape (f Good Hope Literary Gazette, Cape Town. Bridekirk. 

Wx have but lately formed a personal acquaintance with this African Miscellany; 
which has existed since 1831 ; its abord has much prepossessed us in its favour. It is 
published in monthly parts or numbers, and consists of a judicious and varied selection 
of the fiowers of European periodical literature, interspersed with original articles, by 
no means deficient in talent. We observe, not only in this publication, but In the 
newspapers of the Cape, a maturity of taste and ability, which affords a decisive crite- 
rion of the intellectual refinement of this colony. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scoltf Bart, Vol. II. Edinburgh, 1833. Cadell. 

This volume consists of a continuation of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,** 
in which the seeds of Sir Walter's poetry and delightful romances may be not dimly 
discerned. 

The volume, like the first, is enriched with curious notes, historical, legendary, and 
gloeserial, which afford the reader ample means of comprehending and appreciating the 
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origlnAls. Prefix^ to the second part, the Romantic Ballads,** is an elegant ode 
from the pen of Dr. Leyden, on the eve of his j>rqfecled departure from India. 

Characteristics of Goethe* From the German if FaUe^ Von MiiJUer^ 4*0., with NoteSp 
original and translated, illustrative of German Literature* By Sabah Austik. In 
Three Vols. London, 1833. Wilson. 

Mbs. Austin's happy style of translating the German language, or rather of trans- 
fusing the powerful conceptions, with which German literature abmpds, into tliat of 
England, is eminently exemplified in the present work, which relates to one of the 
most extraoniinary characters of the present age. To those who, like ourselves, have 
acquired a relish for the inimitable beauties of Goethe, this work will afford a delec- 
table enjoyment. 

The Works if Lord Byron ; voith his Letters and Jourttals, and his Life, Br Thomas 
Moobe, Esq. In Seventeen Vols. Vol. XVII. London, 1833. Murray. 
Finis coronal opus. We have now before us the concluding volume of one of the 
most elegant collections which have issued from the English press. It is scarcely 
necessary to speak of the original works contained in this collection (which, however, 
in the aggregate, exhibit a striking psychological history) . further than in connection 
with the notes and illustrations which accompany them; and taking them together, we 
scruple not to assert that the work will stand as a model for future editors. The Index 
is a very copious one. Tlie article << Lord Byron ** fills almut three pages, and it is 
rightly observed by the editor, that we should look in vain for any apology for Lord 
jByron mote impressive than that which is presented by the brief summary of a life of 
thirty -six years." 

ji Treatise on Astronomy, By Sir John W. HERscHEtL, K. Giiclp., F.R.S.,&c. 
Bring Vol. XLIl I. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet London, 1833. Long- 

man and Co. Taylor. 

This is a splendid digest of all the most material parts of the science of astronomy, 
hy one of its most eminent professors. F||jy[osophy has, in modern times, been taught 
to descend, without loss of dignity, from the almost inaccessible heights where she was 
formerly enthroned, and to ** dwell with men." Amongst the number of those who 
have contributed to diffuse a knowledge of science, by divesting it of all superstitious 
sanctity, Sir John Herschell would deserve to be included, if he had done no more 
towards that object than this successful effort to familiarize and adapt the study of astro- 
nomy to ordinary minds. 

The Last Gifts f Mary Q,ueen f Scots, 

This is a finely-executed mezzotinto print from a picture by Colin, which, until tlie 
** glorious three days " at Paris, formed the centre ornament of the boudoir of tlie 
Dbchess of Berri in the Tuilleries, when it was torn from the walls by tlie mob, and 
sold for a few francs in the streets ; subsequently it was reclaimed, and eventually sohl 
to its ^present possessor, Mr. Alaric A. Watts. The subject of the picture is Mary 
taking leave of her favourite attendants, and pledging them in a cup of wine. 

A Popular History f Priestenft in all Ages and Nations, By William Howitt. 

London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

The object of this little work is stated to be ** to present a concise and concentrated 
view'^of universal priestcraft, to assist and strengthen the present disposition to abate that 
nuisanb^ in England." The author admits he is a dissenter, and proclaims the maxim 
**jiatjusi\kia mat ctelum** He thinks be has proved that priestcraft is one of tlie 
greatest corses which has afflicted the eartli." There is much truth and much exagge- 
ration in. ihe work. 
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ASIATIC IN 


LAW. 

Supreme #ourt, January 29. 

John Henry Palsgravet v. Henry Lcch^ 
mere IVorrall , — This was an action brought 
by Mr. Palsgrave, an assistant surgeon on 
this establishment, against Captain Wor- 
rail, of the 1st Bengal Light Cavalry, for 
criminal conversation with Mrs. Pals- 
grave. The trial, being very unusual in 
these courts, excited much interest. The 
damages were laid at Sa. Rs.^ 30,000. 

Mr. Turton stated the case for the 
plaintiff*. He represented it to be one 
that called for heavy damages, as he 
thought he should be able to prove that 
there existed in the min<l of Capt. Wor. 
rail a long premeditated design to inflict 
this injury upon Mr. Palsgrave ; that he 
had violated the friendship and abused the 
hospitality of the plaintiff to accomplish 
his ends, and that long before Mrs. Pals- 
grave eloped with him, he had made in. 
quirics and consulted him (Mr. Turton) 
respecting the probable consequences of 
such a step (the marriage not being accord- 
ing to English law), so far hack as De. 
cember 1831, five months before the 
elopement. The learned advocate theq 
detailed the facts, and afterwards called 
the following witnesses. 

The llev. H. R. Shepherd, a clergyman 
at Dacca, performed the marriage cere- 
mony for the plaintiff at the church of that 
place. Tliey left the station on the day of 
the marriage, 5th Dec. 1828. Mrs. Pals, 
grave's name before marriage was Maria 
Clementina Foulkes; she was about eigh- 
teen years of age at that time. Mr. Cra- 
croft, her uncle, was present at the cere- 
mooy. The plaintiff was about twenty, 
seven years of age. 

Col. E. Barton was at Cawnpore in 
1829; was at that time dep. quarter-mas- 
ter-geneml. The plaintiff and his wife 
came to the station; they resided in a 
small bungalow. Capt. Worrall w'as living 
at the station ; he is a married man, about 
thirty-three years of age, and has several 
children. Mrs. Worrall was there at that 
time. The plaintiff and bis wife resided 
with witness about a year and a-half ; Mr. 
Palsgrave appeared a most kind and atten- 
tive husband, and Mrs. Palsgrave an 
affectionate wife. Plaintiff and his wife 
left Cawnpore for Bareilly in November 
1831. There appeared no change in their 
manner at that time. Capt. Worrall re- 
mained at Cawnpore. He quitted the 
station in February or March, and return, 
ed in about a month. Saw Mrs. Pals- 
grave after she had quitted Capt. Worrall's 
^.sj(n/.J(mr.N,S.Voi..l 1 .No.43, 
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house ; never saw her there. Paid an ac. 
count due on a promissory note from 
plaintiff to defendant for Sa.Rs. 1,860. 
Believes Mrs. Worrall left the station for 
England during the rains of 1 830. Has no 
reason to think Mrs. Palsgrave was iin. 
happy immediately after her marriage. 
Capt. Worrall's visits were not so frequent 
before as after the plaintiff and liis wife 
arrived ; he lived four miles off, but to. 
W'ards the latter part of Mrs. Palsgrave’s 
visit he lived about a quarter of a mile 
distant. The defendant occasionally rode 
out with Mrs. Palsgrave, and sometimes 
with her husband. Witness spoke to Mrs. 
Palsgrave on the subject of some atten. 
tions paid to her by defendant. Capt, 
Worrall bad a general invitation to dine 
at witness's house. In the evenings Capt. 
Worrall sometimes drove Mrs. Palsgrave 
out, but not more than about two even- 
ings ill a week. The attentions renion- 
strated about were the general attentions 
she received from the defendant. Witness 
thought they might produce observations 
from society. The plaintiff had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing those attentions, but still 
suffered them to drive out together, though 
tliosc attentions had excited witness's re- 
monstrance. There were musical parties at 
Capt. W.'s house in the inorning^l; Mrs. 
Palsgrave and other ladies attended ; they 
had to go home and dress for dinner after- 
w'ards. Remembers plaintiff tel ling him he 
had left his wife at defendant's house to 
dress; he dressed at witness’s house that day. 
He believes that notes occasionally passed 
between defendant and Mrs. Palsgrave; Mr. 
Palsgrave was aware of those commiinica. 
tions. The particular attentions of the 
defendant only became visible a fortnight 
previous to their leaving the station, ilio 
duties of a medical man require his at- 
tendance at the hospital at the times other 
persons devote to exercise. Mr» and Mrs» 
Palsgrave were received in society at 
Cawnpore. Witness never observe any 
improper familiarities between defendant 
and Mrs. Palsgrave. 

Colonel B. Roopc travelled with plaintiff 
and bis wife from Dacca to Cawnpore, in 
December 1828 ; were together until se- 
parated at Cawnpore. Saw the plaintiff 
frequently^ his conduct towards bis wife 
was always very kind and attentive. 

Rev. Ed. White, the clergyman at 
Cawnpore, saw IMrs.' Palsgrave frequently 
at church. Saw her at Cawnpore after her 
husband had quitted the station, first in the 
house of the defendant, afterwards at wit- 
ness’s own house. Received two letters 
from Mrs. Palsgrave in June 1832, and 
in consequence went to the house of de- 
fondant. Saw her there. Capt. Worrall 

(<» 
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was not present. Witness addressed a note 
to Capt. Wurrall, and produced his reply. 
Tlie contents of the letter was on the sub- 
ject of the seduction of Mrs. Palsgrave, 
and requesting an immediate interview 
with him, that witness might impress the 
necessity of an immediate separation. 
Mrs. Palsgrave had been in tlie house 
t^ut two months when witness saw her 
there. He removed her to her aunt's. 
Witness met the defendant driving Mrs, 
Palsgrave out on two occasions. 

Robert Parry was called on his subpoena, 
but did not answer. It appeared he had 
been in court during the early part of Mr. 
Turton’s opening speech, but had left the 
court, after informing Mr. Strettell, the 
defendant's attorney, that he did not wisii 
to give evidence in this case. 

Rohmany, Ayah, resided at Capt. Wor- 
rall's whilst Mrs. Palsgrave resided with 
him. They slept in the same bed. 

The Advocate GeneraU for the defendant, 
inquired where was the proof of premedi. 
fated design and previous consultation, 
tlireatened by Mr. Turton. The only 
proof of friendship had been the plaintiff's 
leading the defendant money on a promis- 
sory note at twelve per cent., which he 
might have got in the bazar. There was 
little evidence of the domestic happiness of 
the plaintiff, who appeared to be seeking 
damages for the destruction of what never 
existed. If the plaintiff had been negli- 
gent, rihd winked at his own dishonour, 
he ought to take the consequences. He 
had suffered his wife to be driven out by 
the defendant, and had even allowed her 
to dress at the defendant's house. He 
trusted the court would take the de- 
fendant's culpable negligence into consi. 
deration, and reduce the damages to the 
smallest nominal amount. 

The Court gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages 7,000 sicca rupees. 

January 31. 

Mr. Turton applied for n rule that an 
attachibent do issue against Robert Parry, 
who was called on his subpoena to give 
evidence on the part of the plaintiff in the 
trial of ‘ Palsgrave v. Worrall.* Tlie evi- 
dence of this withess would have proved 
the defendant's intentions respecting the 
seduction of Mrs. Palsgrave long before 
the circumstances had become known to 
the plaintiff, and that the defendant, some 
time previous to the elopement, obtained 
a legal opinion respecting tlte^iplidity of 
the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Palsgrave ; 
he would also have been an important wit- 
ness regarding the ability of the defendant 
to pay large damages. 

The Court granted the rule. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

X.AUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

At an adjourned meeting of these so- 
cieties, on the 19th January, was read the 


following report of a committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the affairs of the socie- 
ties 

“ I. The Thirteenth Supplementary 
Laudable Sociir/^. — • This society com- 
menced on the 1st of July 1833, and will 
close on the SOth of June 1835, at mid- 
night. 

Your committee have first to remark 
on the manner in which the fundamental 
regulations of the Supplementary Socie- 
ties have been from time to time altered 
by the directors. Article 10th of those 
societies provides that the fundamental 
regulations * can be altered only by a ma- 
jority of the members residing in Bengal ;* 
but in several important instances the di- 
rectors have altered the fundamental regu- 
lations by their own authority. Thus the 
duration of each Supplementary Society 
was originally for one year only, but the 
directors 'have deemed it expedient' to 
extend their duration to three years. 
Again ; afler the payment of the maxi- 
mum, Sa.Rs. 10,000, to be received from 
the funds by tha holder of a share on a 
lapsed life, the surplus funds were origi- 
nally directed lo be appropriated to the 
ensuing societyv and to the holders of 
shares in preceding societies whose di- 
vidends had not equalled the sum of 
Sa. Rs. 10,000; but the directors have 
subsequently directed the surplus funds to 
be exclusively appropriated to the ensuing 
society. Further, the articles originally 
provided that not more than ten shares 
could be subscribed for on any one life, 
but it is now specially provided that the 
directors may pass an additional rule, ex^ 
tending the number to fifteen, should this 
measure be deemed by them prudent and 
proper. These alterations, viewed in 
themselves, may or may not be liable to 
objections, but they are important modifi- 
cations of fundamental rules, and the 
mode of effecting them has been wholly 
irregular and unjustifiable. The discre- 
tion assumed by the directors, in this last- 
mentibned case, is what the members 
generally would probably never have con- 
ceded ; and your committee have to add, 
that it appears never to have been exer* 
cised. But a similar discretion on a still 
more important matter has been both 
assumed and exercised. In the original 
articles of the Supplementary Societies it 
was provided that the funds should be laid 
out in the purchase of Government paper, 
shares in the Bank of Bengal, or on loans 
to be secured by a deposit of Government 
paper, shares in the Bank of Bengal, or a 
mortgage of real property ; but, at a pri- 
vate meeting of the directors of the Twelfth 
Supplementary Laudable Society, held on 
the 29th of June 1832, for the formation 
of the present society, it was proposed and 
carried, that ' the funds of the society, as 
they are realised, shall be invested in Go- 
vernment or other securities, or on the 
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security of subscribers* general interest in 
the society, at the discretion of the direc- 
tors, or in such other way as shall appear 
to them safe and advantageous for the 
society.' Of this fundamental alteration 
no notice was given to the public except 
by the advertisement of Rules in the Cal~ 
cutta Courier on the 30th of June, the 
day previous to the society going into 
operation. This discretionary power of 
investing the funds on the security of 
subscribers’ general interest in the society 
was exercised, in contravention of a funda- 
mental regulation, before it was avowed ; 
and it was openly assumed in contraven- 
tion of another, which required the consent 
of a majority of the members residing in 
Bengal. These instances are sufficient to 
show. what your committee desire to bring 
to your notice in this place, that the direc- 
tors have broken and altered the funda- 
mental regulations according to their own 
pleasure and convenience. 

** The state of the funds is affected by 
the large discretion assumed by the direc- 
tors as to the mode of investment. The 
sole assets of the society arc two promis- 
sory notes, one granted by Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Co., and the other by Messrs. 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., on the 
1st of July 1832, in payment of premiums 
of insurance. On the 1 1 th of December 
1832, the balance due by Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co., under their promissory note, 
was Sa.Rs. 7,182. 4. 8., and on the same 
date the cash balance in the Bank of Hin- 
doostan was Sa. Rs. 23,025. 12. 4., making 
a total claim of Sa. Rs. 30,208. 1. against 
the late firm; and for the reco\'ery of this 
amount the Supplementary Society must 
depend on the dividends receivable from 
Messrs. Alexander and Co.’s estate, and 
the right to retain the final dividends pay- 
able by this society on twenty -one shares 
held by Messrs. Alexander and Co. on 
lives lapsed before the 11th December 
1832. The committee, however, beg to 
observe, tliat these policies do not appear 
to have been assigned by Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co., or their trustees, to the so- 
ciety, or to any one on its behalf ; though, 
as far as your committee are informed, 
they do not apprehend that the right of the 
society to retain can be successfully dis- 
puted. 

" The balance of Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co.’s promissory note, re- 
maining due on the .31st December 1832, 
including a small cash balance, amounted 
to Sa. Rs. 29,223, the security for which 
is the right of the society to retain the 
final dividends payable to the firm on 
account of seventeen shares on lives 
already lapsed, and the regulated ad- 
vances and final dividends on shares held 
on Jives that may lapse before the expira- 
tion of the society. The committee, how- 
ever, remark, that the society has not 
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always obtained the benefit of the regu- 
lated advances already paid to the firm, 
for it appears by the account of the society 
with the Bank of Hindostan, that on the 
10th of September 1832, a payment of 
Sa. Rs. 40,000 was made by the Bank, on 
account of the society, to Messrs. Crut- 
tenden, Mackillop, and Co., of which 
they paid back, on the same day, only, 
part, viz. Sa.Rs. 20,000 tb the credit of this 
society ; and the balance, Sa. Rs. 20,000, 
was also paid, on the same day, on account 
of tlieir debt to the Seventh Laudable So- 
ciety, an arrangement which your com- 
mittee consider as having a direct tendency 
to confuse rights which should be kept 
separate and distinct, and to benefit one 
society at the expense of the other.” 

The committee then attempt an appre- 
ciation of the value of a share in this 
society, although the data tliey possess are 
very imperfect ; and, they say, the con- 
clusion at which they have arrived can l)e 
considered only an approximation to the 
truth. The estimated receipts during the 
existence of the society, they suppose, will 
be Sa. Rs. 15,15,577. The number of 
lives insured is 711, on which 1,950 
shares are held, averaging 2f shares on 
each life. Of the aggregate number of 
shares, 327 are held on lives which will 
probably lapse before the expiration of the 
society. Assuming that no greater num- 
ber of lives will lapse than are insured for 
327 shares, it will make the total value of 
a share, including both the regulated ad- 
vance and the final dividend, equal only 
to Sa. Rs. 4,G04 instead of Sa. Rs. 8,500, 
which was assumed to be tlie probable 
value of a share at the commencement of 
the society. 

II. The Seventh Laudable Society 
Diis society commenced on the 1st of 
January 1832, and will close on the 3 1st 
of December 1 834, at midnight. 

In this society, also, your committee 
have to remark on tlie power assumed by 
the directors of altering the original regu- 
lations of the Laudable Societies without 
reference to the general body of subscribers 
ill Bengal, as required^ by the articles. 
Thus the duration of the society was 
altered from five years to three, and no 
reasons were assigned but their sense of 
expediency. This, however, is of much 
less importance than the direct and con- 
tinued viojati^ of that fundamental rule 
of the soc^/which prescribes the mode of 
investing the funds. This regulation 
affects the safety of the society, because it 
contains the only provision for the security 
of the funds subscribed, from which divi- 
dends must ultimately be made. In the 
letter and form it remains unrepealed and 
in full force, but in spirit and substance it 
has been wliolly disregarded ; and the con. 
sequence is, that, while the society has 
nominally funds to the extent of several 
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lacs of rupees, there is not a single rup^ 
in that form of security prescribed by the 
regulations. The regulation to which 
your committee refer is contained in the 
J24th article, and provides that, * as often 
as a sum exceeding Sa. lls. 5,000 shall be 
collected it shall Ik* laid out in the pur- 
chase of Government paper, bank shares, 
or in loans secured by a deposit of Go- 
vernment paper, to be granted under the 
control and authority of the directors ; it 
being clearly understood that in all cases 
of loan the saleable value of the deposit 
shall be more than sufficient to cover the 
sum lent. All public securities purchased 
for the society shall be especially endorsed 
to three or more of the directors, and the 
interest only shall be made payable to the 
secretaries and treasurers.* Tiic mode in 
which this essential article of the society 
lias been systematically violated, is by re- 
ceiving the promissory notes of parties 
having an interest in the society, for the 
amount of premiums due on the presumed 
security of the regulated advances falling 
due to those parties when the lives they 
have insured lapse, and of the final divi- 
dends which in like manner will become 
due Co them at the expiration of this so- 
ciety. The advances and dividends thus 
falling due are set oil* against the amount 
of the promissory notes, and It thus ap- 
pears (hat by those parties no actual cash 
payments have been made at all, at least 
to the present society. It would appear 
that this indulgence given to large sub. 
scribers is not of recent origin, it having 
been usual for many years to allow tlie 
large houses to give their notes in pay- 
ment of premiums ; and your committee 
desire to bring to the notice of subscribers 
that this practice, although directly con- 
trary to the rules, has tended to increase 
the ultimate dividends, by giving a larger 
rate of interest. Even the actual cash 
payments made by bouses of agency and 
private individuals to the late secretaries 
and treasurers have not been invested in 
the forms of security prescribed by article 
24th, but have entirely disappeared, and 
now exist only ig the form of Ijonds and 
promissory notes, recently deposited, of 
individuals from whom the amount can be 
realized only by legal process or by gra- 
dual instalments. 

** With reference to the state of the 
funds, your committee find that the assets 
of the society consist solely of promissory 
notes of parties insuring lives in the so- 
ciety. The balance due on Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Co.'s promissory notes, three in 
number, including a cash balance in 
the Bank of Hindostan amnunting to 
Sa.'Rs. 10,511.1.0.4., was, on die lith 
December, Sa. lls. 6,00,926. 7. bVoni a 
htateroent submitted by the accounfant of 
the aoeieties, it appears that the losses sus- 
tatned by the late firm of Alexander and 


Co. on their insurances, by the excess of 
premiums paid over sums received on 
lapsed lives, is upwards of six lacs of 
rupees, which may serve in some measure 
to account for, though by no means to 
justify, this accumulation of debt.^ But 
with regard to one note, which is for 
Sa. Rs. 2,10,935. 3. 8., and is dated the 
7tli of May 1 830, they remark, that no 
regulated advances or final dividends have 
been set off against it till the 11th Sept. 
1832, an interval of nearly two years and 
a-half, although during that period up- 
wards of a lac of rupees became due to 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. from the so- 
ciety. 

Your committee find that the amount 
due to this society by Messrs. Alexander 
and Co., under the promissory notes, was 
wholly unprotected until the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, when, by a formal deed, they 
assigned to Mr. James Cullen , the trustee 
selected by the directors, certain promis- 
sory notes and bond debts of private indi- 
viduals as collateral security. Thus, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co.'s promis- 
sory note, dated 7th May 1830, for 
Sa. Rs. 2,10,935. 3. 8., was protected 
by four promissory notes of private 
individuals, amounting together to Sa. 
Rs. 2,00,000, by twenty -one shares on 
three lives insured in the Seventh Laud- 
able Society, and by nine shares on one 
life Insured in the Thirteenth Supplemen- 
tary Laudable Society ; the assignipent of 
tliose nine shares for such a purpose being 
plainly prejudicial to the interests of share- 
holders in that society. The remainder of 
their debt, amounting to about four lacs 
of rupees, w'as protected by assigning to 
Mr. Cullen all their right and interest in 
197j shares held by them in the Seventh 
Laudable Society, and by depositing with 
Mr. Cullen, and assigning to him 

A bond secured by judgment and as- 
signment c>f a share in the estate of 
a nalive family under a decree 
of the Supreme Court, amounting 

t# Sa. Rs. I,ri4.279 11 

A bond secured by judgment for ... . 47f400 0 
T wo other bonds, not so secured, for, 1,17, QUO U 
And two promissory notes, now due. 

Cor 1,00,000 0 

Amounting in all, exclusive of\ . oo n 
interest, ta ) 4,28,730 11 


** It thus appears that, exclusively of 
what may accrue to the society from the 
197} shares mentioned above, the nominal 
amount of their securities about cover 
the claims of the society against Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. ; but of their real value 
it is impossible for your committee to form 
a correct judgment. They have no hesita- 
tion, however, in saying that it would be 
fallacious to expect that more than 50 per 
cent, can be realized within the period as- 
signed to the duration of the present so- 
ciety ; and tills opinion is given after due 
cuusideration of the communications that 
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have passed on this subject lictwcen most 
of the parties concerned and Messrs. Crut* 
tenden, Mackiliop, and Co. To this is 
to be added whatever dividend Messrs. 
Alexander and Co.’s estate may yield to 
the society under their promissory notes. 

** The remaining assets of the society 
are a promissory note of Messrs. Crutten- 
den, Mackillop, and Co., the balance of 
which, with a small cash balance in their 
hands, amounted on the 31st December to 
Sa.lls. 56,754. 2., and a promissory note 
of Rustonijee Cowasjee, which, with in- 
terest, amounted on the same date to 
Sa. lls. 5,196. 15. 4., making a total 
amount due to the Itociety from Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co., and Kustomjee Co- 
wasjee, of Sa. Rs. 6,62,877. 8. 4. From 
this amount arc Co be deducted the regu- 
lated advances on nine shares on lapsed 
lives not yet paid, viz* Sa. Rs. 36,000, 
which makes the total amount of the 
nominal property of the society Sa. 
Rs. 6,26,877. 8. 4.” 

With a view to form a rough estimate of 
the value of a share, subject to the same 
qualifications as in the last instance, the 
committee find that the estimated receipts 
during the existence of the society will be 
Sa.Rs. 16,70,413. The number of lives 
insured is 707, on which 2,011 shares arc 
held, averaging nearly three shares on each 
life. Of the aggregate number of shares, 
249 are insured on lives which the com- 
mittee do not consider good ; but assuming 
that nuiril>er, and dividing by it the esti. 
mated total receipts, tlic probable value of 
a share on the 31st December 1 8.34, will be 
Sii. Rs. 6,708, without allowing for the 
stipulated payment of 10 per cent, to the 
succeeding society, and including both 
the regulated advance and the final divi- 
dend. 

“ III. Concluding Remarks , — From the 
past management of the societies two ques- 
tions arise, one relating to tha, validity of 
certain sliarcs which arc registered in the 
books of the societies, and the oth^r to the 
responsibility of the directors. 

The first question is founded on article 
9tb of the Supplementary Laudable Society, 
and article 10th of the Seventh Laudable 
Society, which provide that * if any pro- 
missory note received in payment of sub- 
scription-money shall remain unpaid after 
the expiration of the second month from 
the commencement of the society, the 
amount of such note shall be forfeited to 
the society, and the subscription cancel- 
led;* and on the 19th article of the Sup- 
plementary Laudable Society, and the 20th 
article of the Seventli laiudable Society, 
which also provide that * all subscriptions 
(except the first, which is to be paid on ad- 
mission) shall 1^ paid within one month 
of the time at which they become due. If 
not paid within that time, a penalty of 
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two per cent, on the amount of the instal- 
ment shall be added, and any member, who 
shall not have paid his subscription toge- 
ther with the said penalty within two 
months of the day on which such subscrip- 
tion shall have b^ome due, shall be con- 
sidered to have absolutely and entirely for- 
feited his share or shares.’ From the in. 
vestigations of your committee, as already 
explained, it appears that the parties men- 
tioned in the statement of the funds have 
not paid their subscriptions witliin the pre- 
scribed period, but have granted promis- 
sory notes, which have remained unpaid 
after the expiration of the second month 
from the commencement of the societies. 
The question, therefore, is, whether in 
conformity with the regulations, the 
amount of such notes shall bo forfeited to 
the society, or the subscription cancelled, 
and the share or shares absolutely and en- 
tirely forfeited. 

** The second question arising out of 
the past management of the Seventh Laud- 
able Society is founded on the 24tli article 
of its regulations, which directs that ** as 
often as a sum exceeding Sa. Rs. 5,000 
shall be collected, it shall be laid out in 
the purchase of government paper,* Bank 
shares, or in loans secured by a deposit of 
government paper, to be granted under the 
control and authority of the directors ; it 
being clearly understood that in all casea 
of loan, the saleable value of the deposit 
shall he more than sufficient to cover the 
sum lent. All public securities purchased 
for the society shall be specially endorsed 
to three or more of the directors, and the 
interest only shall b^ made payable to the 
secretaries and treasurers.* It has been 
already shown that this article has been 
wholly disregarded ; and as loss may arise 
to the society from its violations, the ques- 
tion is whether the society is entitled to 
demand from the directors that they shall 
make good that loss. 

On the present position of the Laud- 
able Societies, your committee will only 
remark that the failure of the late secreta- 
ries and treasurers, being a case wholly 
unprovided for by the articles, the appoint- 
ment of provisional officers by the directors 
was a proper exercise of discretion ; but 
they further think, that in the then cir- 
cumstances of the society, the directors 
ought, on the failure of Alexander and 
Co. to have called a general meeting of 
subscribers at the earliest possible period, 
for the purpose of laying before them the 
condition and prospects of the societies, 
the more especially as no time was lost in 
publishing the usual intimation of pre. 
miums being due. 

** With reference to the future, the 
questions arise, whether the Laudable Sou 
cieties should be continued ; and, if so, 
under what modifications? On the for- 
mer of these points your committee rc- 
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mark that, according to the constitution 
of bojdi societies, the representatives of de- 
ceased subscribers only are entitled to de- 
rive benefit from the funds; and that if 
the societies were dissolved no surviving 
subscribers could have any claim. Tlie 
entire funds would be divisible among the 
holders of shares on lapsed lives | and sur- 
viving subscribers could not recover any 
portion of their subscription. Such a dis- 
solution, moreover, would involve a great 
injustice to subscribers and holders of 
shares residing at a distance from Calcutta, 
or, if residing near, too old and infirm to 
obtain a renewal of their policies in any new 
society that might be formed; Your com- 
mittee, therefore, are of opinion, that the 
societies must be carried on, although it of 
course rests with every individual sub- 
scriber, or shareholder, to exercise his own 
discretion, by paying the half-yearly pre- 
mium, and thus continuing his interest in 
the societies, or by withholding it and for- 
feiting that interest.** 

For the future conduct of the Laudable 
Societies, the committee recommend that 
the offices of secretary and treasurer should 
be separate and held by different persons ; 
that tlie secretary should give ample se- 
curity for the protection of the society’s in- 
terests, exclusively devote his attention to 
the business of the society, and receive a 
fixed allowance for his services. The 
committee consider that the services of a 
qualified and reasonable person may be re- 
munerated at less expense than has hitherto 
incurred, which it it estimated has not 
fallen short of 20,000 rupees per annum. 
They suggest that the funds of the society 
should be invested in one or other of tlie 
modes prescribed by the 24th article of the 
Seventh Laudable Society, and that the 
cash balances of the societies should be 
always kept at a public bank; that that 
clause of article 10th of the Seventh Laud- 
able Society and article 1 lib of the Thir- 
teenth Supplementary Laudable Society, 
which provides that ** no questions shall be 
proposed to the members at large without 
the concurrence of the whole of the direc- 
ton,** be annulled ; that general and public 
meetings of the subscribers in Calcutta 
shall be annually convened, at which the 
directors for the ensuing year shall be 
elected by ballot ; that the accounts shall 
be made up and audited annually, sub- 
mitted to the general meeting and publish- 
ed ; that there should be a new and amend- 
ed distribution of votes, according to the 
number of shares held by each member, 
but so as that no person or firm, however 
numerous the shares held, shall have more 
votes than ten on any one question. 

llie report of tlie director was then 
read as follows : — 

In the very few observations which 
the directors wish to ofier upon the report 
of the committee appointed to inquire into 


the state of the Laudable Societies, they 
have studiously avoided entering into any 
long or controversial arguments upon the 
various points which it embraces. They 
do not certainly acquiesce in all the views, 
tlie reasoning, or the calculations of the 
committee, and they estimate much more 
highly tlie probable out-turn of the socie- 
ties ; but where they have nothing of de- 
nial to offer upon ,the main charge against 
their management, they are unwilling to 
enter into collision witli the committee on 
minor matters of detail. They think, 
however, that the following explanations 
are material to the formation of a correct 
opinion upon the present state of the affairs 
of the Laudable Societies, in which light 
alone they offer them. 

The origin of these societies was a 
mutual insurance amongst the commercial 
community; tlie supplemental societies 
being instituted subsequent to the others, 
in consequence of the time of final settle- 
ment of the original societies being found 
by some to be inconveniently protracted. 
Individuals were subsequently admitted to 
subscribe to them ; bub^from the com* 
mencement, the entire management has 
been left in the hands of the principal 
bouses, who have seldom held Jess than 
about tliree-fourths, directly or indirectly, 
of the whole interest of the societies. It 
is perhaps from this circumstance that the 
private subscribers have never in a degree 
before the present period shown a desire to 
interfere with the directors. The rules of 
the respective societies have from time to 
time been altered, as appeared to the fra- 
mers most likely to conduce to the gene- 
ral advantage of the subscribers. Thus, 
originally the Laudable Society was fram- 
ed for five years. In 1815, the institutors 
of the society then commenced, altered its 
duration to seven years. Tliat being found 
inconveniently long, the succeeding -so- 
ciety was reduced to five years. The di- 
rectors on /he institution of the present so- 
cieties fixed upon six years as the most 
convenient period for each. The result of 
the Supplementary Laudable Society of 
1825, owing to the Burmese war, evinced 
the necessity of the average being extended 
beyond one year. 

The rule enabling the directors to ex- 
tend the numbers of shares to fifteen was 
adopted originally in 1825 ; nine-tenths of 
the private subscribers have subsequently 
commenced their subscriptions, nor has it 
ever been acted upon. 

<< In altering the rules, to allow of die 
directors lending the funds upon the secu- 
rity of the shares or other private securities, 
the institutors of the Thirteenth Supple- 
mentary Society at least guarded the inte- 
rest of the subscribers to a certain extent, 
by introducing a clause giving a prior 
claim to the society upon the lapses occufi. 
ring for dl debts due from the persons vw- 
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titled to any lapses. And to the objection 
that these alterations were only published 
on the day previous to the commencement 
of the new society, the directors would 
reply that in fact one month, or indeed 
it nUiy be said two, being given for the 
payment of premiums, full and ample no- 
tice must have been given for all parties to 
acquaint themselves w ith the rules of the 
new society. That alterations have at all 
times been introduced on the formation of 
the neM' societies will be seen by reference 
to the rules of each. 

** It is not, however, by their legal re- 
sponsibilities alone that the directors seek to 
be judged. As the directors of an institution 
into which the public have been partially 
admitted, they feel that they have a duty to 
perform to others from which their own 
extensive personal interests, amounting to 
at least two-thirds of the society, will not 
in fairness exonerate them. By allowing 
the funds due from Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. to continue on their notes at the com- 
mencement of the society ; and by the sub- 
sequent accommodation granted them, ra- 
ther than by pressing them to cause their 
immediate stoppage, the directors, how. 
ever actuated and however justified in law 
by the letter of the rules which were made 
before the commencement of the societies, 
took upon themselves a heavy moral re- 
sponsibility to all who with themselves 
were interested in the out-turn of the 
funds. If the societies continue and the 
directors still retain the management of the 
securities which they have taken upon that 
expectation, they do not hesitate giving it 
as their opinion, that they will realize an 
amount greater than the unfortunate firm’s 
debt to the societies long before their expi- 
ration. Should however the frame of the 
societies be altered, they know not how 
the views with which they took such secu. 
rities may be realized, and must confine 
themselves to such legal responsibility, if 
any, as may attach to any part of their 
conduct. 

“ The directors cannot but feel some 
surprise that delay in calling a meeting 
upon the present state of the society should 
have been objected against them, Messrs, 
Alexander and Co. failed on the 12th day 
of December last, on the 21st of the same 
month, the advertisement issued for a meet- 
ing on the 31st. To have called it pre- 
vious to the failure would have been inevi- 
tably and wilfully to occasion, or at least 
precipitate, that event. Whilst there was a 
hope of averting it, the directors feel as- 
sured that few members of the Laudable 
Societies, even if satisfied that their inte- 
rests would have been protected by any 
meeting, would have desired such a step 
to have been taken. That the ordinary 
advertisement from the secretary to remind 
the aharebolders of the period when their 
Bubicriptions would be due should receive 


earlier insertion in the papers, cannot be a 
matter of surprize, of blame, or of injury 
to any one. And they beg to observe that 
this is the first instance since the formation 
of the First Laudable Society, as they be- 
lieve, in wliich any meeting of the members 
at large has been convened. 

“ The directors are not less alive to the 
possible evil consequences of the system of 
accommodation which has prevailed more 
or less for many years, if not from the 
commencement of the societies, than the 
committee themselves. They think an 
effectual check and control should be pro- 
vided against any recurrence to the sys- 
tem. I'hc balance of Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co.’s note, and Rustoom- 
jee Cowasjee’s note have been paid olf, in- 
vested, and disbursed on account of sub- 
sequent lapses and current claims since 
the directors* report was submitted to the 
meeting, so that whatever now remains 
out on security is comprised in Messrs. 
Alexander and Co.’s debt* 

The directors do not think that the 
affairs of the society would be conducted 
either better or cheaper by a paid esta- 
blishment, and a secretary confined to the 
mere business of the societies, than by a 
respectable agency house; and whatever 
diflerence of opinion may be entertained 
by one of them upon other grounds, upon 
the recommendation of tlie committee of 
a paid secretary, the others cannot but 
think that an adequate security against 
any misapplication of the funds, and 
against any system of accommodation, 
would be provided by the following modi- 
fication in the management, which they 
have been informed has been already sug- 
gested by one of the members of the com- 
mittee, and which they presume to think 
might be adopted under the power vested 
in the directors, without requiring the de- 
lay which the collection of the majority of 
votes in Bengal compels in any alteration 
in the original frame of the institution, 
namely : 

** That the secretaries and treasurers, or 
any partner of their firm, shall not act as 
director, or have any voice in the direc- 
tion ; that two new directors, in the room 
of tw'O about to retire, shall be chosen 
from classes unconnected with commerce; 
that the directors shall In future grant no 
accommodation to any subscribers in the 
payment of their premiums beyond that 
pointed out by the 10th rule of the Seventh 
Laudable, and the 9th rule of the Supple- 
mentary Laudable Society; that weekly 
meetings of the directors shall be held to 
audit the occounts, and see that the surplus 
funds are invested, according to the rule, 
in Company’s pa|)er. Bank shares, or other 
readily realizable securities, and that the 
statement of accounts shall be circulated 
among the directors on the following day, 
and signed by them. 
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** The directors are willing to pledge 
themsehes to carry into eflTect these mea- 
sures, which seem to them as much as 
can be effected until the expiration of the 
societies. It may become a cpiestion at 
those periods, whetlier a general revision 
of the rules and provisions may not be 
expedient for the formation of any fresh 
institution. To attempt it now they con- 
ceive would endanger the very existence of 
the present societies. Before the consent 
of the majority of subscribers in Bengal 
could be obtained, every insurance would 
be forfeited unless the premiums are paid 
up.” 

The meeting adjourned till the 26th, 
when Mr. Turton’s motion, for continuing 
the secretaryship with Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop and Co., was carried by a very 
large majority. 

PARTIALITY TO NATIVES. 

The Meerut Observer^ which opposes 
itself to what it considers an excessive 
benevolence to natives of India, has the 
following remarks on the subject : — 

** There is not a greater vexation in life 
than the infliction, on a shallow mind, of 
the sj)irU of sjyeculativc benevolence : of all 
modern fallacies, this seems to us one of 
the most prevalent in India, and there- 
fore we shall advert to it as an amiable 
proof of a weak judgment operating on a 
kind heart. In this country, the specula- 
tive benevolent are marked by certain 
paradoxical opinions and outr^ notions, 
and in general are composed of persons 
who arrive in India passed the meridian of 
life, or of those individuals who have ac- 
quired, from the adoption of native habits, 
certain predilections for Eastern customs 
and opinions. The spirit displays itself 
amongst the rulers of the land by a mor- 
bid horror of existing institutions ; and it 
is a maxim of orthodox belief, that all 
European civil functionaries are lazy. In- 
dolent, 'and corrupt, and that all military 
officers are luxurious, overpaid, and insu- 
bordinate. Hence the benevolent specu- 
late on plans to dispense with European 
assistants in our provincial courts, and to 
substitute natives in their place; hence, 
also, tlie systematic curtailment of the 
allowances of the European offieers, and 
the continual reduction of all emoluments, 
until at last a bare subsistence is left, 
Tliese retrenchments are intended as a 
preventive check to the hitherto luxu- 
rious propensities and idle habits of the 
military servants of the state. This mis- 
chievous spirit also views with the most 
benignant feelings that class of natives 
which compose the menial servants of 
European officers; their honesty, atten- 
tion to their master’s interest, their. pas- 
sive endurance of innumerable wrongs 
and ill-brcatnient, is a constant theme of 


commendation with the speculative bene- 
volent. If a British officer Is occasionally 
murdered by his menial, this is only cited 
in proof of the hardship which the poor 
servant must have endured to induce him 
to cut his master's throat : such is < the 
fallacious reasoning of those who are em- 
bued with the spirit of speculative benevo- 
lence. Possibly few individuals that ever 
resided in India were so thoroughly pos- 
sessed by the Spirit as the late Marquis of 
Hastings ; and to punish a native servant 
by inflicting personal chastisement, was at 
one time viewed by this pliilantliropic 
nobleman as an oflence deserving the most 
severe penalty. Lady Hastings, under 
the influence of the spirit, entered into an 
elaborate epistolary correspondence with 
the late Col. Itnluch on the subject of the 
Lower Female Orphan School. Her 
ladyship wanted the girls to be hired out as 
wniting.maids in gentlemen's families; 
the colonel, whose practical good sense at 
once saw that the mischief- working spirit 
was wholly to blame, calmly expostulated, 
and pointed out to her ladyship the conse- 
quences, The correspondence that ensued 
at the time was circulated to the army 
officers, and it called forth many a ludi- 
crous remark at so notable a proposal as 
that of converting the Lower Female 
Orphan School into a waiting-maid nur- 
sery for the public. 

Let us also here pause to remark on 
the pure spirit of benefleent charity that 
leads the griffin traveller to leave his snug 
palanquin, and walk under the beams of a 
vertical sun, to relieve the toils of mild 
Hindu bearers,, who ply for lieca fare in 
our Indian metropolis; also let us vene- 
rate the man who takes his syce into his 
buggy or carriage, to prevent the said 
Emambux from fatiguing himself with 
bis pedestrian exertions. All these harm- 
less emancipations of the spirit are only 
laughable, and we class them with the 
simple speculations of the amiable Heber, 
who instanced, as a proof of the excellent 
disposition of the natives, that he received 
the appellation of a Gurreeb Purunir ! 
Alas! alas! when one so gifted could 
thus mistake a common form of Eastern 
adulation for tlie language of truth 1 

We once travelled in company with a 
clergyman who abounded with the 5)nrUf 
and be complained to us that his sweeper 
refused to carry a chiUunicheet although he 
had mildly expostulated with the man, 
who declared it was not the ciistoni for . 
men of his caste I We were called on to 
adjudicate, and losing all respect for our 
friend's speculations, ive at once adminis- 
tered to the vagabond a salutary chastise- 
ment, when he instantly made a respectful 
salaam, and walked off with bis brazen 
utensil ! 

** Those individuals, who are placed in 
situations of rank and Influence In this 
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countiy, should turn a deaf ear to the 
silly praise of heartless toadies and cunning 
sycophants, who, to ingratiate themselves 
into favour, extol with their nauseating 
commendations the emanations of the 
spirit of speculative benevolence : this leads 
to the perversion of the kindest attribute 
of humanity<^charity. As rational ob- 
servers, we must proclaim aloud, that 
there is in this country enough of actual 
misery without refining the petty grie- 
vances of native servants : let the infiuen- 
tial rulers of the land sometimes consider 
the present situation of the British officers 
of tlie Indian army ; let them look at the 
penny less veteran, worn down with poverty 
and the cares of a family, destitute of the 
means of educating his children in conse- 
quence of the depreciation of the Indian 
currency, which actually levies a tax on 
all remittances of seventy per cent.; let 
them regard the dejected countenances of 
those unfortunate officers who, after serv- 
ing from twenty-six to twenty-nine years, 
find themselves still captains at half-ltatta 
stations, on the monthly receipt of 370 
one and tenpennies ; nnd lastly, let them 
niaikthe gloomy despondency that is now 
universally prevalent in (he Indian army ; 
and then, oh ! yc Indian philanthropists, 
who arc possessed with the spirit of specu- 
lative benevolence, in your zealous solici- 
tude to benefit and protect the various 
classes of the native population, do not, 
oh [ do not forget, that your own country- 
men, by expatriating themselves as adven- 
turers to a far distant land, arc not thereby 
altogetlier undeserving ot' some considera- 
tion ! 

THK XX-RAJAII OF NlINKLOW. 

Extract of a letter, dated Myrung, 
Cnsseah Hills, January 15, 1833:— 

“ Tecrut Singh, ex- rajah of Nunklow, 
with whom and his followers we have been 
at war ever since the massacre of Licuts. 
Bcdingfield and Burlton, in 18‘J9, came 
in to this post yesterday, having surrender- 
ed to the force under Capt. Lister, through 
Lieut. Inglish, on condition that his life 
should be spared. He was sent off to-day 
to Gowahatty, to be placed at the disposal 
of the Governor GeneraPs agent for the 
N.E. frontier. From the subdued temper 
of our Casseah foes, there is no doubt they 
will accept "the amnesty that is now to be 
ofiered to all, and the country will spee- 
dily be pacified and settled.*' 

SETTLEMENT OF THE LAND aKVENUE. 

The, satisfactory settlement of the land 
revenue, in the conquered and ceded pro- 
vinces, is one of those measures that are 
indispensable to the real prosperity of the 
country ; and we learn that some arrange- 
ment is in contemplation which, altliough 
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not final, will probably have a beneficial 
operation. 

In the months of April and May of 
last year, a correspondence took place be- 
tween the Governor General and the Sud- 
der Board of Revenue, on deputation, on 
the subject of Regulation VI I. of 1822. 
The slow progress of detailed settlements, 
under that Regulation, in the provinces 
we have mentioned, would seem to have 
placed the necessity of some intermediate 
measure in a strong light before the Go- 
vernor General ; and in one of their letters 
the Board state, that so far as any thing 
material is concerned, settlements of the 
nature required by Reg. VII. of 1822 can 
hardly be said to be in progress." What- 
ever may have been the success of the 
ryotwar settlement of Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mr. Mackenzie's plan has signally failed. 
Year after year has passed by, and addi- 
tional establishments, European and native, 
have been authorised, but nothing essen- 
tial has as yet been done towards ascertain- 
ing the data on which a detailed settle- 
ment should be made. The quality of 
soils, the actual produce of the land, the 
money-rent which a beegah is capable of 
paying with reierence to (he expense of 
cultivation, the amount of crop, and the 
local position of fields in a village, all are 
in a great measure still undetermined. 
Hitherto, we understand, in most dis- 
tricts, the jiimabundce, or assessment of 
rents, has been generally settled on an 
arbitrary scale of rates. The aggregate 
has commonly been a just revenue, hut 
being unequally distributed in detail, it 
has been mostly cancelled afterwards by 
the zemindars and tlie hereditary ryots of 
their accord. Where the village is held in 
coparceny, the co-sharers have continued 
to collect the junta as they did before, by 
an equal quota on each beegah in cultiva- 
tion in the village, or by such other assess- 
ment us convenience hud introduced. In 
the mean lime all improvement is stopped ; 
every landholder is in a state of feverisli 
anxiety about liis village being measured 
and settled. Knowing that the settlement 
will be made on the village in proportion 
to the high or low state of cultivation, he 
not only refrains from sinking new wells, 
the chief .means of improvement, but in 
several cases which have been mentioned 
to us, on the authority of an actual ob- 
server, the zemindars have filled up old 
wells in order to reduce the rate on a 
specific number of acres from tliat of irri- 
gated to non-irrigated land ; and the same 
remark, we are told, applies to indigo- 
planters and other speculators. 

A circular, dated the 16th of October 
last, addressed to the commissioners of 
districts by the Sudder Board of Revenue 
of the Western Provinces, directs them, 
pending the receipt of further orders, to 

(P) 
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suspend all measurements that may be in 
progress, and to alistniii IVom authorizing 
Hiny additional expense on account of set- 
tlement operations, as it is expected that 
Governnieiit will shortly come to a final 
determination in regard to the mode in 
which settlements are to lie funned in 
future. Of the nature of the measure 
couteinplafi'd we have no certain informa- 
tion, hut it will prubahly consist in grant- 
ing long leases on a siiniinary iiKpiiry at 
an enhanced ;//;««, while the survey will 
proceed witli a view to a final settlement 
on more accurate data at the termination of 
the leases.— 6/rts., t)cc, 7. 

WORKING OF THE IN’SOliVENT COURT. 

At the meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co., on the t^lst January, 
the chairman, Col. Galloway, said, ‘‘ he 
could speak from the experience he had 
had, as one of the assignees of Messrs. 
Palmer's estate, and *Iic declared that es- 
tate had been entirely ruined in conse- 
quence of tlic shackles and forms imposed 
on the assigmei by the Insolvent Court. 
Tlic exertions of the assignees had been 
completely cramped by the Insolvent Act, 
and the estate brought to utter ruin." 

WOLVES IN INDIA. 

The Mofussil Ukhbar^ in publishing a 
census of the inhabitants of the city of 
Agra, remarks that during the last four 
years, little less than 1,000 children have 
been destroyed by wolves. Upon the matter 
being represented to government in 1831, 
they authorized an additional grant of 
money in payment of rew-ards to those who 
exerted themselves to destroy the wolves 
in diflerent parts of the district; but it 
seems that little has been effected towards 
the removal of the evil. This is attributed 
to a popular superstition regarding the 
blood of the wolf, the common people he- 
lieviti^ that any village within which it 
was spilt w'ould become deserted, and that 
the manes of the children devoured by the 
animal would inevitably haunt the de- 
stroyer of it. To such an absurd extent 
docs this feeling pervade the minds of the 
lower orders, that in some parts of India 
(as is stated) the natives, on securing a 
wolf, content themselves with hanging a 
bell round its neck to serve .is an alarm in 
future. 

GW'ALIOK. 

Kxtract of a letter from Gwalior, dated 
4tli Jamiary 18.33. — “ With regard to the 
afTairs of Gwalior, it was decidetl that tlie 
regent ranee was to continue in the govern- 
ment, and that if the maharaja attempted 
to interfere with the government during 
her iife-time, he was to abide by the coii- 
sequimee; but if lie patiently waited until 


the demise of the ranee, or her retirement, 
the British government pledged to him the 
succciision to the guddee." 

That part of the Gwalior teiritories 
situate southward of Neiwar, is slated to 
be at present fast declining into a very dis- 
organized state. l?odies of freebooters 
have for some ])ast been traversing the 
country and plnudering the villages in 
every direction. ISIany of these are sub- 
jects of Gwalior itself, who, finding com- 
plete impunity secured to such nuilprac- 
ticcs, betake themselves, as opportunity 
serves, to cattle-lifling and robbery, while 
others would seem to be real Pindarries, 
who, crossing over from Dattiya, Jhansi, 
and the adjacent parts, carry off the property 
of the country people, and sometimes, too, 
venture even on incursions into the Kotali 
state. The internal administration indeed 
of the whole country seems in a very 
wretched state, and, except w ithin the im- 
mediate vicinity of Gwalior itself, there can 
scarcely he said to exist any jirotection of 
life or property. Beyond it, every zemin- 
dar, petty chief, and aiiinil plays the part 
of a tyrant within the sphere of his little 
brief authority, and this too, w'lien sup- 
ported hy some inHnential noble or fa* 
vourite in the durbar, without the remote 
fear of that punislinient which the oppress- 
ed do sometimes wring from even an 
eastern court on the head of wrong-doers. 
The exactions, too, of the farmers of reve- 
nue have, till lately, led to great depopu- 
lation : large tracts of land, indeed, arc 
now lying waste from this cause in every 
quarter. Rao ji Trimbuck, the minister, 
however, has, fliirmg the last tw’o years, 
endeavoured to do away with the system 
of farming the land revenue ; and though 
the immediate loss from the inefficiency or 
misconduct of the tiuinils would seem to 
have been considerable, yet .*is tlie system 
of amauni management, under common 
superintendence, contains within itself the 
seeds of certain improvement to the coun- 
try, wc may, if it be persevered in, yet 
expect to see even the most distant districts 
assume a more nourishing aspect. It is a 
fine country, and under proper fiscal ma- 
nagement, might be expected to yield a 
revenue of a million and a-hnlf of money. 
’•^Ali^ussit ITkhbar, 

AFFAIRS OF UHOl'AUL. 

The Calcutta Courier contains a letter 
from a correspondent respecting the affairs 
of Bhojiaul. It states that Lord Wm. 
Bctitinck hud ascended' (being the first 
governor-general who had done so) the Pa- 
tor, or great table-land of India, of which 
so full and interesting an account, geogra- 
phical, historical and political, is given hy 
Col. Tod, in his Annals of Ht^asChan, 
His lordsbip was met at l&ugor by the 
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young iiawaub of Bliopaiil, accompanied 
by the political agent ( Major Alves), the 
iiefiliew of Ilolkar, aiitl other Malwa chiefs, 
and all the native chiefs of the Saugur and 
Niirliiidda territories. He look up his 
residence in (iovernment House, on a hill, 
with the he.iiitifiil lake and the town of 
Saiigor on the west, an<l tlie camps of all 
these native chiefs on the plain to the cast, 
presenting a sight at once picturesque ami 
interesting. TIte young chief fr«)in Hhar 
had learned to speak Kiiglish from Mr. 
VV’ellesley and the other gentlemen of the 
Indore residency, and on his return he 
flistril>iited swei'tmeats to all the jieople of 
his camp, and .aclnally wept like a child 
while descrihing to his friends arouml him 
the pride he felt in having had the honour 
ofsittiiighy theGoveiaiorGeiieral of India, 
and talking with him in his own language. 

'flic young nawanh of llhopanl had been 
persuaded by his father to solicit the Gover- 
nor General to allow him to assume the 
reins of government from the <pieeii re- 
gent, on the plea that she might otherwise 
either practise upon his life or endeavour 
to set him aside, as site had done his bro- 
ther, with a view to retain the government 
ill her own hands during his life. His 
father. Ameer Mahomed, is an imbecile, 
and had abdicated in favour of his younger 
lirotlier, who was alone capable of main- 
taining the indopcndonce of the state 
during the troubled times that preceded 
the Pindaree war. After the peace, his 
brother was killed by accident; and as his 
only child was a daughter, while his elder 
brother had two sons, a (piestion arose as 
to tlie siiccessiun. The abdicated nawaub 
alleged, that the right of his son was not 
barred by his alidication, while the (jiiocn 
dowager claimed a right to reign from her 
birth, as the only daughter of the iiawnub 
deposed by her deceased husband’s father. 
1 1 was deteriniiied that Moneer Mahomed, 
eldest son of Ameer Mahomed, should 
marry the daughter, and ascend the throne 
by the treble right of inheritance, as the 
son of the abdicating iiawatd), who was 
also the grand-daughter of the deposed na- 
waul>. When he bad attained the age of 
maturity, the ipieeii dowager proved that 
lie was incompetent to the duties of cither 
husband or sovereign, and he was, in 
consequence, prevailed upon, in to 

resign both his betrothed wife and liis 
throne in favour of his younger brother, 
the present nawaub, jahangeer, now about 
sixteen. The lad is in no risk of being 
charged with similar incapacity ; but his 
father is a foolish old spendthrift, who has 
exhausted all his credit with the bankers 
of Bhopaul and the surrounding countries, 
and would now fain have recourse to the 
public treasury for tlie means of gratifying 
his appetite for idle pleasure ; but the 
queen regent thinks the revenues of the 
country miiy be better employed. 


The young lad was told by liis lordship, 
that be must wait with palieiue a little 
longer, and in the mean time endeavour to 
devote all his attention to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, as the time would 
soon come v\hcii the duties of his govern- 
itieiit would leave him little lime for 
study. 

C’ACIIAH. 

“ You will perhaps blush for the .sake 
of civili/ation when I inform yon, that 
Toolaram, ilie /nmeeiidar of Dliiiriim- 
poor, in the K'ichhar country, lias been 
scut to Asham regularly cuiiliiied in a 
wooden cage, just long enough to admit 
of his stretching himself at full leiig'tli, 
hut in which he could not sit in an up- 
right posture ! Such a species of torlnic 
would not have been inllicted on the vihst 
ciiniinal that ever was guilty of the worst 
of deeds.”— -Cur/v\s;/>. hid, Ili’g* 


THE ClIOOAKS. 

Kxtractof a letter, dated L'dlli January : 
— “ We have just returned IVom the hills, 
where we have been for three days and two 
nights without our tents. J^oiir dilferent 
parties, each of about l.'>0 rank and lile, 
from the centre and the right coliniiii, 
went out; wo returned pretty well tired, 
and did not succeed in getting hold of 
Giinga. Some of the centre column par- 
ties fell in with a few Chooars, and 
brought in a prisoner, who is said to have 
been Gunga’s dewan. Yesterday morn- 
ing several detachments again went out 
from the diflbrent columns, and arc tore- 
main out three nights and four days. Tlie 
work is so dreadfully harassing, indepen.< 
deiitly of the pleasure of sleeping all night 
in these jungles, that I fear iniieli sickness 
may be the result of these nocturnal excur- 
sions, and altogether the expedition must 
unavoidably he a very expensive one.” 

l^ater advices stale the important fact, 
that Gunga Narain met, on the 7th J\'- 
bruary, a mure honourable death than was 
intended for him. Finding himself nearly 
destitute of means to resist, and protract 
his residence in the Doolma hill, his escort 
not consisting of 30 men, and being harass- 
ed night and day by parties sent in pursuit 
of him, he proceeded into Siiigbhoom, with 
the intention of enlisting a body of liurka 
Coles in his cause. On laying his plans 
before tlie Coles, they answered, that, be- 
fore accompanying him, they must have 
proof of his abilities as a commander. The 
Liirka Coles are now at war with the Ta. 
cour of Kiisawa, Chyaten Sing. Gunga 
Narrain therefore proposed to head the 
Coles in an attack upon the Singbhoom 
Tncoor; to this they assented, and Gunga 
proceeded forthwith, ac€om|>anied by 300 
Coles, to the thannali of Hindoo Saec, On 
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arriving before the place, he proclaimecl 
his name and the purpose of his coming ; 
^upon which Chyr.tcn Sing's people sallied 
forth, and a fight ensued, in which nine of 
the Lurka Coles were killed, together with 
Gunga Narain Sing, and upwards of 100 
wounded. On the body of the Insurgent 
Chief being recognised, his head was sc. 
vered from it, and despatched to the Com- 
missioner's camp. A letter from the camp, 
dated 23d February, states that matters arc 
tending to a settlement in the district. 


CONSECRATION OF NEW CHURCHES. 

On the 25th January, a new church 
ond cemetery was consecrated at Howrah, 
by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, who, on 
the 2d February, consecrated the new fVee- 
school church of St. Thomas, at present 
unendowed. The report of the committee 
on the frec-school censures the application 
of 31,833 rupees to the construction of 
this church, from the school-fund, by the 
select vestry, as a violation of the standing 
rules of the school. 


ESTATE OF ATEXANDER AND CO. 

The Insolvent Debtors* Court, on the 
2d February, granted an order to carry 
on the indigo factories belonging to the 
estate of Alexander and Co. for one year. 
The sum applied for by the assignees was 
twelve lacs. The reason assigned by Sir 
£. Ryan was the scarcity of capital and the 
very great probable sacrifice, should the 
property be immediately realized. One of 
tlie creditors (Mr, Dove) opposed the 
order, believing that the working of the 
factories would be of no benefit to the 
creditors. 

On the Pth, application was made to the 
court, on behalf of the assignees, stating 
the necessity of employing three of the 
partners of the firm and an establishment 
to wind up its affairs; praying the court 
to fix their salaries and the remuneration 
to the assignees. They recommend tliat 
Mr. N. Alexander should receive 1,000 
rupees a month and Messrs. J. Young and 
G. Ballard 600 each. The establishment, 
which had been 10,000 rupees a month, 
was now reduced to 5,000. Tlic commis- 
sioner was of opinion that it would be 
most for the benefit of the estate (o remu- 
nerate the assignees by a commission, ond 
as Messrs. Mackintosh end Co. under- 
took to manage the estate of Palmer and 
Co. at a commission of five per cent., he 
thought this mode better than giving fixed 
salaries to the partners and keeping up a 
large establishment. Tlie court, accord- 
ingly, ordered (though the assignees stated 
that five per cent, on the estimated collec- 
tion of 1833, would be insufiicient to pay 
the establishment or the partners) that the 
assignees should receive a commission of 


five per cent, on dividends^ to cover all ex- 
penses except law-charges. 

It is expected that this arrangement will 
not be accepted by the assignees. 

In the same court, on the 19tb January, 
Mr. Turton presented a petition from W, 
C. Hurry and F. H. Burkinyoung, assig- 
nees to the estate, praying that Mr. Geo. 
Alexander might be associated with them 
as a third assignee. A creditor, who had 
privately heard of the intention to present 
this petition, addressed the commissioner 
ill person, and on behalf of a family who 
have suffered to a very great extent by 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., and stated 
that, as Mr. Geo. Alexander was a rela- 
tive of one of the insolvents, he was un- 
likely to be an impartial assignee, and was 
therefore a most improper person to be 
appointed to that office. The commis- 
sioner, after making a few observations as 
to a legal difficulty in the appointment of 
a third assignee, recommended Mr. Tur- 
ton to withflraw the petition, and it was 
withdrawn accordingly. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Lord Win Ben li nek arrived at the pre- 
sidency, by diUc, on the 2d February ; Lady 
William was expected on the 15ih. His 
lordship was looked for at Madras about 
the middle of March. 

DEATH OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

It is with deep and unaffected regret 
that we announce the death of Sir William 
Iln5.se11, the late chief justice of Bengal, 
which took place on the 22d ult., on board 
the Enterj)Tize steamer, in which vessel he 
had embarked for Penang only a few days 
before. For two months previous to his 
decease. Sir William Russell had been in 
a state of extreme debility, arising, we be- 
lieve, ill the first instance, from the acci- 
dental bursting of a blood-vessel ; and it 
would now appear that, although many of 
his friends were sanguine as to his reco- 
very, his medical attendants were fully 
prepared for the melancholy intelligence 
that has just been received. This is 
scarcely the place to speak of private worth 
and excellence ; suffice it to say that, by 
those who had the happiness of Sir Wil- 
liam’s acquaintance during his short resi- 
dence in this country, his character was 
fully appreciated and his loss will be sin- 
cerely lamented. As a public man, he 
was necessarily but little known, a few 
short months having included the whole of 
his judicial career; but we believe we 
speak the sentiments of all who have had 
an opportunity of judging on the subject, 
when we say that we r^ard his prema- 
ture death as a public misfortune. He 
enjoyed for many years an extensive 
practice at the English bar, and both in 
the Common Pleas and on the Oxford 
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circuit was frequently engaged in cases of 
tlie greatest importance and nicety. During 
the short time he presided in the Supreme 
Court of this presidency, his decisions ap> 
peared to give general satisfaction ; while 
the firmness of his conduct, united to great 
urbanity of manner, estahlished a regula- 
rity, order, and dispatch in the business of 
the court, that promised to lead to the best 
results.-— Je/in Feb. 6. 

Lady and Miss Russell have returned 
to Calcutta. Sir William was interred at 
Penang. 

RKTIRINO-FUND. 

We are happy to be able to state, for 
the Information of our military friends, 
that the whole subject of a military retiring- 
fund is now under the consideration of 
five as competent, intelligent, and rcspec> 
table officers as could be selected from the 
Bengal army for the purpose. W'e may 
shortly hope to see the result of their la- 
bours, and of the various plans which 
have been submitted. We have only to 
add the names of Colonels Ltimlcy, Dun- 
lop, and Frith, and Majors Ross and Wat- 
son, as the committee in question, to be 
assured of the satisfaction and confidence 
with which the army will receive their re- 
port. —/Wd. 

INDIGO MART. 

Report upon the market and crop of 
1832. Our last report extended to the 
21sl ultimo, and was purposely given in 
the middle of the month, in consequence 
of the uiitisual .nctivity in the market and 
eagerness of buyers to conclude their pur- 
chases before the market became bare. 
Foreign purchasers have now almost en- 
tirely completed their investments, and a 
decided calm has ensued. There are, 
however, many orders yet unexecuted, 
and very little indigo remaining in any of 
the warehouses unsold. The total quan- 
tity in the market may be assumed at 
10,000 maunds, of which 3,000 are in 
native hands. The Company have pur- 
chased 5,177 chests, containing 18,425 
maunds, and have granted advances on 
8,023 chests. They are still in the market 
at former prices, which arc fully main- 
tained, and we think not likely to decline. 

The total importation per custom-house 
report is : — 

Chests. Mds. 


By European consignees 26,065 1 , 05,061 

By naUve ditto 4,172 12,.345 

Total 30,837 1,18,306 


We find that the agency houses have 
still 1,600 maunds to receive. The total 
crop is therefore not likely to equal that of 
last year, at any rate not to exceed it, viz. 
1 ,23,000 maunds. i— Prcdgravc and Co*s 
Circular^ Feb. Ui. 


THE BALASORE SUFFERERS. 

Notwithstanding the many cordretems 
which occurred to increase the expense and 
destroy a portion of the grain that was 
sent from Calcutta to Balasore, the famine 
was completely arrested thereby; and by 
excellent management in the distribution 
of relief, Mr. Ricketts has contrived to 
reserve about 2,000 rupees out of the sub- 
scriptions remitted to him. The subscrip- 
tion nearly amounted to 17,000 rupees, 
raised chiefly among the European society. 
Of this sum, the sums expended in rice 
and cash remittances to Balasore amount to 
13,834 rupees; so that the object of pre- 
sent relief, until the crop rendered its con- 
tinuation unnecessary, has been effected 
w’ith less than 12,000 rupees, by the dis- 
tribution of more than four lakhs of ra- 
tions at about twenty-three convenient 
stations in different parts of the district. 
Mr. Ricketts is of opinion that 10,000 
persons is the very least number saved from 
absolute starvation by this timely aid. 

VACCINATION FROM THE COW. 

At a meeting of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society, a communication from Dr. 
Macplierson was read, stating that he had 
made various attempts to produce variola in 
cows, by exposing them to contagion and by 
inoculation, but without success. His at- 
tempts to communicate the vaccine disease 
to the cow, were equally unsuccessful. A fe- 
brile disease appeared among the cows near 
Moorshedabad in the latter end of August. 
The animals that were affected became 
dull and stupid ; they had fever and cough, 
wdiich symptoms increased till the 5th or 
6th day ; pustules then appeared on the 
belly and other parts of the body, which 
terminated in ulceration. The mucous 
membranes of the mouth and fauces be- 
came ulcerated, and in severe cases the 
animals died, apparently from inanition, 
the power of mastication and swallowing 
being obstructed. W^hen the affection of 
the mouth and fauces w'as slight, the ani- 
mals usually recovered. In some of the 
COW'S afiected as above, pustules formed on 
the udders and teats, from which children 
were inoculated, and a disease producedy 
having the characters of true vaccine 
strongly marked, and during its process 
considerable constitutional irritation took 
place. Dr. Macplierson has thus succeed- 
ed in producing a remarkably fine vaccine 
disease ; and has ascertained, by experi- 
ments, that persons vaccinated from lymph 
procured in this manner arc not suscepti- 
ble of small -pox. 

THE DHURMA SUBHA. 

The Gyanunweshun intimates that the 
Dhurma Subha society is on the point of 
dissolution, inasmuch as the resolution of 
Uie members to abstain from intercourse 
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witli the opponents of suttees htts been 
violated by the marnage of tlie daughter of 
Baboo . Bhugubutee Chiiriiii J\[ittra, a 
zealous advocate of suttees, to Baboo Go* 
vind Chundra Hoy, nephew of Baboo 
Matlioornath Mullick, who holds them 
in abomination. A report of a meeting 
of the Dhurma Sublia, in the Chundrika 
(its journal), states that charges were 
brought against three members of having 
held intercourse with the opponents of 
suttees, which were, however, disproved. 

SUnHATATTA DIPIKA SABBA. 

On Sunday, the 17th of Pous, a society 
was established, under the above name, 
at the school of llajah Rammohun Roy. 
It is to meet and carry on discussions from 
one o'clock till three in the afternoon 
every Sunday. One of the resolutions 
passed is, that the proceedings are to take 
place in the vernacular tongue : and we 
think by acquiring a habit of speaking 
the Gouriah JBhasa, the native yoiitlis will 
derive much benefit by this institution. 
Baboo Ramprosaud Roy has been elected 
the president, and Baboo Debondronauth 
Takoor the secretary. Although tlie mem- 
bers are young they deserve great applause, 
having united together for so laudable a 
purpose. — Gj/anunweshun. 

KX-RAJAH OF BUUHTFORE. 

Duijan Sal, the Bhurtpore usurper, 
whom the British government, after the 
war, placed in confinement in Allahabad, 
was released last year, on condition of his 
taking up his abode at Benares, under the 
surveillance of the magistrate. Tlie go, 
vernment previously, we understand, ex* 
pressed to the Bhurtpore ministry its own 
view as to the inutility of the JCoom's fur- 
ther detention, in which the ministers 
agreed: he now indeed receives for tlie 
support of liimself and family an allowance 
from that state. — MifaasU Ulchbar. 

ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

The following is the report of the com* 
mittee (consisting of Messrs. Win. Adam, 
G. G. Campbell, G. Ley burn, J. N. 
Lyall and A. F. Richmond), appointed at 
a general meeting of creditors, 21st Ja* 
nuary, to investigate and report how far 
the statement, submitted by some of the; 
creditors at tliat meeting, was borne out 
by a more minute examination of the ac- 
counts. 

After stating that they have not submit, 
ted for public inspection a list of the 
nathes of the creditors, nor separately ex- 
pressed the value of each individual asset 
of the firm, being persuaded that it will 
l>e apparent to those interested in tlie ulti- 
mate good result of the winding fip of 
this large concern, that in publishing tlic 


names of those iiidelited to the firm, or 
the valuation placed upon each property 
by the committee, the estate might be se. 
rioiisly injured ; the committee proceed : 

** The committee deem it due to the 
partners of the house to state, that it has 
found them most anxious to atlbrd, with, 
out reservation, every information in tlu'ir 
}>owcr to give, to enable the committee to 
meet the expectations of tlic creditors in 
the report now submitted. 

** The total amoiiiit of claims on the 
firm of Messrs. INIackiiitosli and Co. on 
the dth January last, umounted to Sa, Rs. 
2,:i7,O0‘, 1 00, and the estimated value of 
assets l)y the committee, arc Su. lis. 

98.78. . 510. In addition to which, there 
arc certain suspense accounts, which the 
committee have deemed it more advisable 
to place as prospective assets, than to fix 
a valuation that could only be conjectural. 
The amount of these is Sa, Rs. 91,08,000. 

On the ‘1th .Faniiary, the date on 
which the lioiisc suspended payments, the 
account at the commercial hank was over- 
drawn Sa. Rs, f;,f>7,000. The fifteen 
shares held by Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Co. in the bank are valued at Sa. Rs. 
7,97,OCX), leaving a balance in favour of 
the house of Sa. Rs. 1,90, (XX); sulqcct, 
however, on reference made by tlie com- 
mittee to the partner in the bank, to the 
settlement of certain outstanding claims 
unadjusted between him and the firm. 

“ The government securities held by 
the firm amounted to Sa. Rs. 1,. 52, 5 10. 
Of this amount, Sa. Rs. 1, >1.5, 158 were 
deposited at tlie bank of Bengal for ad- 
vances to the firm, amounting to Sa. Rs. 
1,90,CXX). The remainder, Sa.Rs. 7,0.52, 
arc in pos.sessioii of the post master-gene- 
ral. The committee learn from the house 
that they arc deposited witli that officer 
only for a daily account ; and as there are 
no arrears of postage, they are ready to 
bedelivered up at any time on application. 

** A share in the bank of I$engal is an 
available asset. The shares in the com- 
mercial bank are subject to the claim for 
the balance due hy tlie firm to that bank, 
and the union shares arc held liable to 
make up whatever deficiency may arise on 
the lauded property and houses situated 
in Loudon Street, Rawdoii Street, and, 
Tlieatre Street, mortgaged for cash ad- 
vanced by that bank to the firm under the 
pressure of their difficulties. 

The shares in the marine insurance 
offices ore estimated at the value of Sa.Rs. 
1,S3,2(X). The interest of the firm in the 
eighUi and ninth Canton insurance com- 
panies, according to the value given to 
the committee by the house, is Sa. Rs. 

60.000, against which there is a claim on 
the firm for cash balances due fo those 
societies, amounting to Sa. Us. 2,28,600. 

Tile filiai'cs ill tJie E(}uitahle, Globo,- 
aiid Hope offices, together with dividends^ 
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arc a set-oflF against the halanccs due to 
those offices by the commercial bank and 
the firm. It would, therefore, appear to 
the committee timtiiot more than Sa. Rs. 
.3.5,200 are available to the creditors as an 
asset likely to form an amount for general 
division on this head. 

‘‘ In tlie shipping property, viz. the 
Ladtf ITaj/eSj and Penumj Mer- 
chant, belonging to the firm, from the in- 
formation received of tlie members of the 
house, in reference to offers made just 
previous to their susjiension of payments, 
no great decrease in original cost is likely 
to oc(rur ; and the committee, from tlie 
particulars laid before them by tlie house 
of the expenses and earnings of thc7v>r^<?s 
steamer, trust that a large sum may be 
obtained for that vessel, more particu- 
larly as there is, at this period, no other 
vessel eipial to her strength and power so 
well adapted for the purpose of tugging 
shipping, either in proci'oding up the 
river or in their j)iogress out to sea. 

“ In the valuation of the landed pro- 
perty and houses, the committee, bear- 
ing in mind the depreciation that has 
taken place in value within the last few 
years and the actual sales that have lately 
been reali/AMl, estimate the assets on this 
head at Sa. Us. 10,9.3,300. Certain of tlic 
houses and lands are mortgaged to the 
Union Bank and to individuals, leaving a 
balance of only about Sa. Rs. (j,.‘J0,(XX) 
coming to the estafo. 

“ Tlie Rachoto Colliery at Burdwaii is 
just now coming into full work, and pro- 
mises to afford eventually a considerable 
annual income. It is estimated tliat wlieii 
the works arc in full operation, nearly 
three lac maunds of coal will be pro- 
duced. 

“ The debts due to the firm from the 
Military and Civil Services, as well as 
those from parties unconnected with 
either, form a material feature in the as- 
sets of the house : and the committee, 
after a most ])articular and personal exa- 
mination of the separate claims, taking 
into their view the instances where pro- 
perty is held, or insurance on life forms a 
part of the security, and guided in a very 
great measure by the members of the 
house, have estimated the probable 
amounts likely to be realized, as stated in 
the general account. 

“ Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. hold a 
jiroperty on Saugor Island, called St. 
Mary*s Bay, which originally was licld in 
co-partnership with Mr. Calder, Mr. Ba- 
ton, and a native ; and the decease of the 
two last individuals has ciiuscd it to fall 
into the hands of the firm. The extent 
of laud is about 20,000 beegahs, half of 
which is under cultivation, 'llie debt 
due by the proprietors stands in tlie books 
of the house Sa. Rs. 2,2.3,900 ; the amount 
is included in the list of debts due by par- 
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ties unconnected with the services ; and 
from the prospect held out by Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co. of a return of Sa Rs, 
8,000 for this year’s produce, the com- 
mittee have particularly referred to it as 
an asset, it being capable, as tlicy arc led to 
suppose, of considerable annual improve- 
ment. 

“ The firm have a claim on the Phillip- 
pine Company, for 10,40,000 rupees, ori- 
giiiiitirig in 1821, for shipments made to 
South America by the slii]) Uarlcston and 
also for bills drawn subsequently liy Joseph 
Meiidieta, the Comjiaiiy’s factor, on the 
Comjiany, which were returned and sent 
to the Government at Manilla and ulti- 
mately to (’alcutta, where they were pro- 
tected by Messrss Mackintosh and Co. 
From the length of time elapsed and the 
uncertainty of tlie above being realized, 
the committee have altogether left it out 
of the amount of assets. It rests at pre- 
sent upon the siqiport that may be re- 
ceived from the British Government in 
enforcing protection to commercial claims 
upon the Spanish Government. The at- 
torney for the lioiisc in Europe has been 
unsuccessful in bis endeavours to press 
the claim through his agent at Madrid, 
and has latterly withdrawn him from that 
capital. 

“ The coffee plantations at Sook Sail- 
gor stand at a ilebit of Sa. Rs. 6,(38,090. 
Hitherto no return has been obtained, 
and from the difficulty of fixing any posi- 
tive or satisfactory valuation on such pro- 
perty, the committee deemed it more ad- 
visable to draw the particular attention of 
the creditors to that point tiuiii to swell 
out ttic amount of assets by an uncertain 
valuation. 

“ The indigo factories formerly apper- 
taining to the estate of Messrs. Mercer 
and Co., situate in the Upper Doab, cost 
eight lacs of rupees ; but it is almost im- 
possible to form any correct estimate of 
their present value, having been closed 
for the last three years. 

** In having thus particularized the 
various assets belonging to the firm of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and ('o., the commit- 
tee have studiously cndcavourcdy as near as 
it is possible in uii cstiiiiatc, to arrive at 
those conclusions in their valuation which 
may neither on the one liand too much 
depress the different descriptions of pro- 
perties, or on the other give too sanguine 
expectations that could not be borne out 
by future results. They are aware that, 
liowever anxious they may have been cor- 
rectly to fulfil the duties imposed upon 
them in this engagement, yet in many 
cases, having imperfect data on which to 
form their conclusions, they cannot con- 
sider themselves bound in any measure 
fur the strict exactness of their statements 
Neither have the committee been able 
to enter fully into tlie claims on the firm 
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in the sliort space of time that has elapsed 
since the meeting. 

** The committee beg to point out to 
the creditors that the great amount of 
assets eventually coming to the firm 
will arise from debts due by the civil and 
military services with other individuals 
unconnected with the services, as also 
from commercial debts and claims due 
from indigo planters. The committee 
would here advert to the statement sub- 
mitted to the creditors at the meeting of 
the 21st ultimo; and with reference to 
the prospects there held out, after the 
most minute investigation of the affairs of 
the house, in conjunction with the part- 
ners of the firm, they cannot entertain 
the expectation of any such future reali- 
zation from the assets of the estate. 

“ The committee trust, in the even- 
tual closing of the accounts of this firm, 
from the reduction which they have 
deemed it requisite to make in the gross 
amounts of claim, that, by a well-con- 
certed and impartial justice in pressing 
the liquidation of tlie demands, a much 
earlier mode of adjustment may be 
adopted in reference to this firm than has 
appeared practicable in similar cases. And 
it is only with that view they can hold 
out to the creditors the prospect of any 
division of assets at so early a period as 
1st May 18*^, at which period five per 
cent, on the gross amount of claims on 
the firm of Messrs Mackintosh and Co, 
may be available, a corresponding sum in 
each of the subsequent three years, and 
an additional sum of five per cent, on the 
1st of May 18.38, muking four dividends of 
five per cent, during the years 1831*, 5, 0, 
7, and ten per cent, in 1&8. The com- 
mittee however do not consider that this 
calculation is wholly to be relied upon as 
a positive result, but as depending en- 
tirely upon the realization of the debts 
due from the civil and military services 
and ofher individuals. .Should the claim 
on the Fhillippinc Company be adjusted, 
and any more favourable circumstance 
arise in the suspense account mentioned 
in the general statement, a further division 
may tidee place.** 

THX VIRM OF MESSRS. MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

4th January, 1833. 

Dr. Sa. Rs. 

To balance due to Indian constituents 1,09,63,000 
To «• ditto •. Europe ditto •• 05,24,700 

To • > ditto • * Commercial ditto 20,60,700 

To .. ditto •. Bills payable ditto 11,57,700 

Total - Sa.Rs. 2,37,06,100 


Cr. 

By government securities 

By Bank shares, Bengal, Union, and' 

Commercial 

By Marine Insurance and Oriental' 

jLlfe Insurance shares 

By shipping property, including the 
For&M steamer 


1,52,510 

8,92,400 

3,73,200 

3.95,000 

[continued. 


By. houses and landed property 

By sundries, viz, share in the India') 
Gazette, two steam-engines, and > 
Pachete colliery, ( Burdwan) . . . . j 

By indigo factories 

By civ iiservants* debts 

By military ditto 

By private individuals unconnected 'I 

with the services / 

Commercial debts and those of In- 1 

cligo nianters / 

By surplus consignments short drawn 


Sa.Rs. 

10,93,300 

1.13.000 

1 . 20.000 

7.46,600 

16.40.000 

20 . 88.000 
19,23.000 
3.41,400 


i?// Suspense Accounts, 


Philippine company 16,40.000 

Coftee plantations O.OO.OOO 


Indigo factories formerly') 
belonging to the estate of > 8,00,(K)0 
Messrs. Mercer and Co. ) 


B.v Prnfie and Loss. 
Depreciation of value of'i 
sundry property, bad j 
debts. Siv, as estimated J 

by committee 

By profit and loss written'! 
on by the house as ac- 78,33.824 
tual foss J 


1 44,74,916 


98,78,310 


31,00,000 


1,21.00,740 


Total . . Sa. Rs. 2.50,9.'>.05<> 


The difference between this statement 
and that given on the i^Ist January (see 
p. 78), arises from the former shewing the 
state of alfuirs the day previous to the 
failure, whilst the latter was foiuulcd on 
the accounts as they stood on the 30tU 
April. 


At a meeting of creditors, on the 9th 
February, the aforegoing report was read, 
and the recoininendatiun of the committee 
was submitted, namely, that the affairs 
of the liouse should be wound up under a 
letter of license. The principal provisions 
pro])Osed were, that tlie ))artners should 
be ciii])loyed at a fixed salary, under the 
supervision of inspectors, for a term of 
[three] years, the inspectors having liber- 
ty to extend the term, sul>ject to the ap- 
probation of a general meeting of cre- 
ditors, the partners binding themselves, 
in the mean time, nut to alienate proper- 
ty without the consent of a majority of 
the inspectors, nor to embark in any new 
business without the like consent ; that 
the inspectors might pay in full the claims 
of needy creditors, not exceeding 500 
rupees in amount, or hunger claims 
compounded for that sum, and com- 
pound and arbitrate cases of set-off, and 
of every otlier description ; also at tlieir 
discretion bail the insolvents, in case of 
arrest, grant them a discharge, and fill up 
death vacancies in their own number, 
subject to the confirmation oi a meeting 
of creditors. 

The following resolutions were then 
proposed and carried without a single dis- 
senting voice, except that, when it was 
proposed to fill up the blank left for the 
allowances to the partners with Rs. 400 
per monthj Mr. Thacker and Mr. Bett» 
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wished to insert Rs. 700, but Rs. 400 was 
the sum finally adopted. 

“ That this meeting adheres to the im- 
pression that a recurrence to the Insolvent 
Court is most earnestly to be deprecated, 
and is further decidedly of opinion, that 
the least expensive and most bene- 
ficial course to he adopted for the general 
interests of the creditors, will be tO en- 
able the partners, by a letter of license,- to 
wind up the affairs of the estate as spee- 
dily as may be consistent with the inte- 
rest of the creditors, and under the super- 
vision of inspectors, to be nominated by 
the said creditors. 

“ That, in conformity to the provi- 
sions of the said letter of license, five in- 
spectors bo appointed, viz, Mr. Cocke-, 
rell, Colonel IJiinlop, Colonid Kennedy, 
Mr. Thomas Ilolroyd, and Mr. Adam.** 

Mr. Gordon, on behalf of himself and 
the other partners, expressed his grati- 
tude for the stipends so liberally voted, 
and for the consideration and kindness 
shewn them. Upon the subject of the 
statement of the committee, he took a 
more favourable view than they had taken 
of the assets. lie made a difFcrcncc of 
sixteen lacs to he added to their estimate 
of Ks. 98,78,J}10. Oil the wliole, he ex- 
pected that the estate, if propeily nursed, 
would yield mure than eight annas in the 
rupee. 

The Chairman (Mr. Parker) stated 
that it was contemplated by the partnci*s 
of the firm to carry on a new business 
under the name of Calder and Co., and 
to hand over all the profits beyond what 
was necessary to enable them to live with 
comfort and rcspei^tahility, to the creditors 
of Mackintosh and Co. 

THE COM.^^ANDEtt IN CHIEF. 

The Commarider-iii-cliicf left Cawnpore 
by dawk on the 28th .January, and arriv- 
ed at Calcutta, to the surprise of the 
Presidency, on the Cth February. Ilis 
Excellency breakfasted with the Governor- 
general. 

THE PRESS AND THE MERCANTILE 
INTEREST. 

The Meerut Observer, in an article on 
‘‘ the late failures,** adverts to “ the omi- 
nous and disgraceful silence of the Cal- 
cutta press on the public exposures eli- 
cited by Palmer and Co.*s insolvency, and 
the rumoured influence that a certain mer- 
cantile firm liad acquired over a popular 
Calcutta newspaper and to ** the de- 
moralizing effect pjXMiuced on society by 
the indirect attempts made to palliate the 
grossest breach of trust, and the most 
perfidious acts of duplicity, which of late 
* Imve been with the most perfect impunity 
openly tolerated by our metropolitan so- 
ciety. Only one paper (the /miia Ga- 
ieitte) ventured to open its columns to 
Jour. N.S. VoL. 1 1 . No.43. 


the complaints of the injured, and tlie 
curse of the widow and^he orphan, whose 
all has been absorbed by the nefarious 
transactions publicly attributed to Palmer 
and Co.” It adds, that letters 'A cor- 
rcs{)ondcnts, who have suffered from tlie 
late failures, have been refused publica- 
tion, and ** we can no longer forbear no- 
ticing the secret influence that is exerted 
over a portion of the Calcutta press, which 
tcnd.s to f/ive security to dubious ‘mercantile 
transactions, and to screen popular indi- 
viduals from the scrutiny of public opi- 
nion.** There is, of course, nothing like 
monopoly in this ! 

TJie Ilurkarit, one of the papers di- 
rectly, and by name, accused by the 
Meerut editor, indulges in its usual strain 
of abuse, and endeavour.s awkwardly to 
defend itself. “ Of the six great agency- 
houses in this town,** it says, ‘‘ two were 
our friends, two our bitter and avowed 
enemies, and the remaining two have 
.shewn us no other kindness than that of 
favouring our rivals. Three years have 
elapsed simx* Palmer and Co.’s failure, 
and with that of Alexander and Co. all 
connection or intimacy with agency- 
houses on our part ceased. We might 
then have lent ourselves to the clamour, 
and done our best to run down the others, 
three out of the four of which arc proprie- 
tors of rival papers, in whose support, and 
consequent injury to us, some of* them at 
least Imvc shewn a perseverance and zeal 
that would, in the opinions of many, fully 
justify us in retaliating.” A very lofty 
tone of morality ! 

OUDE. 

The Alofussil Ukhbar of January 27tli, 
adverting to the deplorable condition of 
Glide, states that the example of the 
Mysore Raja, who for mismanagement 
has been stripped of all his regal power, 
has been held out to the king of Glide, 
with the assurance, that if no improve- 
ment was very speedily visible in his ad- 
ministration, the Britisfi Government, 
would be under the necessity of adopting 
the same course in reference to him also ; 
tiiat after carefully examining the present 
state of Glide, there appears only two 
ways of improving the condition of the 
people, either witlidrawing the British 
troops entirely from the country, and al- 
lowing the oppressed subjects to fight it 
out witli their oppressing rulers, or at 
once annexing the whole country to the 
British territories. 

MR SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Sutherland, one of the partners of 
the late firm of Alexander and Co., has 
been appointed to the secretaiyship of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, vacated 
by Professor Wilson. 

(Q) 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court'i January 2.3. 

Ttte Kin^ on pros, ttf T, Kei^hlyy Esq., 
V. J. P, Cropley. Tliis was an indictment 
for r libel. The Jury was special. 

The Advocate^ General (Mr. Bathie) 
openerl the case for the prosecution. The 
indictment contained two counts. The 
first charged, that the defendant, well 
knowing Mr. Kcighly to be a ju.sticc 
of the peace and superintendent of po- 
lice at Madras, but intending conteinp- 
tuously to insult him as such and excite 
him to break tlie peace, unlawfully, 
wickedly, and maliciously, did write and 
publish a certain false, scandalous, mali- 
cious, contemptuous, and provoking libel, 
in the form of a letter, directed to IMr. 
Keighly, containing, among other things, 
false, scandalous, malicious, contemptu. 
ous, and provoking matters of Mr. Kcigli. 
ly, and of the performance of his duties 
as justice and superintendent of police ; 
meaning and intending to insinuate, that 
Mr. Keighly had neglected and violated 
his duty, had abused his oflice, and bud 
refused to do ju.stice therein. Tlie second 
count laid the intent to be to scandalize 
and vilify Mr. Keighly as justice of the 
peace and superintendent of police, and 
to treat him with contempt in the execu- 
tion of his office. The advocate-general 
read the letter as follows : — 

To T. Keichly, Esq., Superintendout of 
d:c., M.adras. 

Sir; — The unwarrantable iiisoicnce with which 
1 was trcateil on the liwt occasion of my tieing 
at your office, after having attended three succes- 
sive d.ays, 1 may say almost unnecessarily, and the 
little satisfaction I ever received for violence ami 
robberies committed on iny piemises and property. 
Induced me to determine ou not again troubling 
you. 

But feeling it due to the public to waive this de- 
termination, in order that acts of outrage and 
violence may be recorded, I have, .Sir, offlcjally to 
announce to you that between the hours of two and 
three ^ is morning, another burglary and robl^iy 
was committed on my premises. A r.'uigc of go- 
downs having been forcibly entered in various 
ways, the doors of one being entirely removed 
from the hinges, the staple fastening to a second 
wrenched out, the windows of a third opened, and 
the door of a fourth attempted, when the noise of 
a small dog alarmed the family and the party es- 
caped. 

It was a little after two o’clock when this oc- 
curred, from which time, and it may be lung be- 
fore, until after seven o’clock, not a peon was to 
be seen in the street either going his rounds or for 
any other purpose. 

1 remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. P. Croplsy. 

yeperu, 24th Nov. 1U32. 

The learned counsel proceeded to re- 
mark that the letter was insulting to Mr, 
Keighly in bis public official capacity as a 
magistrate. If Mr, Keighly had failed 
in his magisterial duty, he might have 
been broiigbt before the government or 
the court ; instead of which the defendant 
BRt ddwn deliberately to blast his character 


in the eyes of the world. Had the rela** 
tive situations of the parties permitted 
(Mr. Cropicy is master of an academy), 
such a letter, ho observed, was calculated 
to lead to the most serious consecpicnces. 
He concluded : The letter speaks for 
itself ; it contains the most insulting, the 
iimst provoking, and indecorous allusiona 
to the superintendent of police ; it charges 
him with breach of duty, and I am quite 
sure that you will, by your verdict, say 
that he is riglit in taking notice of the 
communication. He could not sit upon the 
bench while liable to he insulted in this 
indecent, uncivilized, and unlawful man- 
ner. He could not have torn up the let- 
ter and thrown it on the ground, and if 
he had submitted to such treatment, the 
‘public could repo.se their coniideiice in 
him no longer ; it would be cutting his 
own throat; lie could not have remained 
silent with any respect for hi.s own cliarac. 
ter, with any consideration for the body of 
magistrates to wliich he belongs. By con- 
victing the dufendant, you will uphold the 
character of a public functionary ; nor 
will you bo doing any grcJit mischief to 
the defendant himself. I do not antici- 
pate any heavy puni-shinent, nor do 1 
think any git«t stigma will aifix to Ids re- 
putation. lie will not forfeit bis life, 
nor will he Ik* torn IVoni bis family and 
sent to a foreign country. If Mr, Keigb- 
ly was really guilty of the accusations, be 
should have hceii brought to iiis trial, and 
most willingly, luos^t cheei fully, would I 
have demanded vengeance upon him at 
your hands. However, geiilleincn, you will 
consider the consequences of acquitting 
the deieiidniit; you will not declare that 
such scandalous writings arc not libels, 
and that evil disposed persons may attack 
the character of magistrates, and asperse 
their reputation, with impunity.** 

The handwriting and delivery of the 
letter were then proved. 

The defendant, who conducted Ids own 
case, spoke at gr(>at length in defence, 
lie stated Uuit Ids horsekeeper having de- 
.serlcd his service and inisconducted liim- 
self, be (the defendant) preferred a charge 
against him at the police, but was put off 
fur three days, to his great inconvenience. 
“ I was obliged,” he continued, ** in con- 
sequence, to sell my conveyance : hence I 
had attended unnecessarily, since the ob- 
ject for which I had attended had not 
been accomplished ; and not because my 
complaint had been disregarded, or justice 
refused to me, 1 now come to the third 
and last part of this charge, * apd the little 
satisfaction 1 have ever received for vio- 
lence and robberies committc^c on my 
premises and property, induce me to de- 
termine on not again troubling you.' Gen- 
tlemen, that you may feel the full force of 
tny exposition, I must request you will 
put yourselves in my situation for a mo- 
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meat, and suppose that ai\cr five burgla- 
riea attended with robbery, and three other 
oases of robbery, had been committed on 
your premises, within the compass of ten 
years, and property amounting to upwards 
of 10,000 rupees carried ofl', and that every 
application to the police fur relief and 
protection had failed being attended with 
any the least advantage, you should be 
again situated as I was on the morning of 
the 24th of November last, and as des- 
cribed ill the second and tliird paras, of 
the aforesaid letter; do you think you 
would not consider you had reason toconi. 
plain of * the little satisfaction you had 
ever received* from the police; and would 
you not tiiiiik it most cruel and unjust, 
that for such a letter, written at such a 
time, and under such excitement as the 
then existing circumstances would natu. 
rally produce, you should he culled before 
this court to he tried for a libel, to receive 
an additional punislinicnt for having, at 
such a nionient, made any allusion, in the 
language of complaint, to suH'erings so 
oft repeated and severe?'* lie then co;'.- 
tcndfc’d that if tiu! writing and sending 
this letter inalicioiii^ly, with an evil intent, 
scandalously and falsely to calumniute and 
vilify ’i'liumas Keighly, Ksq., and with a 
view to provoke a breach of the ])cace, were 
not proved, as he suhntitted it had not 
been, thcMi this great crime fell to the 
ground : malice was an essential ingrc> 
iiient ; either it was a malicious writing or 
no libel. 

iSir llohf. Comf/7if who observed that the 
defendant had addressed tlte jury with 
great ability, explained the law of libel, 
remarking that malice may be implied as 
well as expressed, and if a person wrote a 
jirovoking libel, he must be presumed to 
have done .so maliciously ; if, tlicrefore, 
the jury were of opinion that the letter 
was written to provoke ]\lr. Keighly to 
commit a breach of the peace, that ten- 
dency would support the indictment. The 
learned judge referred to a complaint of 
jVlr. Cropley that an attempt had been 
made by a Madras newspaper to bias the 
minds of tlie jury ; the attempt, he observed, 
was scandalous and infamous. 

The jury, after an hour’s consideration, 
returned a verdict of guilty of writing 
and publishing the letter mentioned in the 
indictment, but without malice.'* 

Sir jB. Com^n said, they must bring the 
defendant in guilty or not guilty^ If they 
found any particular facts, they might 
bring in a special verdict ; but their pre- 
sent finding could not be received. 

The jury wished to know in what man- 
ner they could bring in a special verdict. 

Sir it, Comyn said, the finding amount- 
ed to a verdict of not gyUty. the jury 
negatived all malice, it was clear that no 
offence bad been committed : if there was 
no malice, the letter cannot be a libel. 


The jury then, after consultation fora 
minute or two, returned a verdict of not 
guilty. 

The Madras Gazette says; “ Upon the 
result of this case, wc understand, de- 
pended more than one prosecution for an 
offence of almost a similar nature.’* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNMENT SANCTION OF NATIVE RITES. 

Under this head, the Missionary Itegis^ 
ter for April contains the following ex- 
tracts from the journals of missionaries 

“Jan. 11, 18.12.— One of our super, 
intending scliooi masters told me, that, on 
account of the failure of rain, the rice- 
fields arc everywhere in a most unpro- 
mising state, and that there is every ap- 
pearance that a great scarcity will take 
place. To prevent this evil, the Brahmins 
arc now making prayers to Varutiu, the 
god of rain, in aU the principal pagodas 
of the Tinncvelly district ; and that all the 
ceremonies attending this net may be pro- 
perly performed, our government gives a 
considerable sum of money. 'J’hus a Chris- 
tian govcriitueul becomes the supporter of 
idolatry. Of this the heathen boast, and 
make an argument to support their fool- 
eries. When w'c tell them that the.se idols 
of vanity cannot save their souls, they 
often reply, with surprising confidence ; 

‘ if idolatry wais not right and proper, the 
government would not support it.* This 
is a most difficult objection for us to an- 
swer ; for us, who make it a point to instil 
every wlicre, in the hearts of the natives, 
respect and love for the existing govern- 
ment. Wc cannot undo or deny facts; 
and, on the otlier hand, wc cannot sj)cak 
evil of dignities. 

‘‘ Feb. JO. — A gentleman gave tracts to 
a number of people, and spoke with them 
about idolatry. Some said, that they will 
cease thinking their idols to be gods, when 
the government will ecasc giving money 
tow'ard the worship of idols. 

MurcU 28. — We had a long conver- 
sation together about the gospel. Con- 
cerning idolatry, the headman said, < one 
single order of tiie government would put 
a stop to the whole.* It seems that lierc 
and there the people themselves are tired of 
idolatry, and do it chiefly because the go. 
vernment regularly pay money toward it,” 


THE CHOLERA. 

That dreadful disease, the cholera, is, 
we grieve to understand, again striking 
terror at Madras. Tlie natives are the 
most frequent victims, among whom it ap. 
pears it is raging with some violence. In 
many streets, four, five, and six, are swept 
off in a day. It is attributed to the want 
of rain. — Mad, Gaz, Jan, 27, 
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'j^e scarcity of grain in the interior has 
driven hundreds of tlic famishing suffer- 
ers into Madras. The scenes which every 
where present themselves are as heart, 
irending as they are uncommon — men, 
women, and children, seek the precarious 
subsistence of charity, from venerable age 
to helpless infancy. Here we see the fee- 
ble man of years, crawling from door to 
door, and asking alms for the support of 
a miserable existence; there a wretched 
parent, surrounded by a despairing family, 
wildly entreating the aid of the more for- 
tunate, to save him and those yet dearer 
to himself from the horrors of starvation. 
The cholera and the many diseases conse- 
quent on famine, rage vvitli merciless vio- 
lence amongst these destitute creatures, 
and day after day adds to the number of 
the poor, the expiring, and the dead. 

It is, however, with the greatest satis- 
faction that we mark the readiness with 
which government have interested them- 
selves for the relief of these famishing 
people, and we sincerely trust their lauda- 
ble endeavours will be seconded by the 
opulent inhabitants of Madras. — Mail. 
Cas. Feb. 17. 


oferatioks in the south mahratta 

COUNTRY, 

The following are the official details of 
operations in the South Mahrutta country. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 13, 1833. — No. 
SI. The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council has received with great satisfac. 
tion, through his £xc. the Commander, 
in-chief, the following report of the cap. 
ture of the fort of Mhadeughur. His 
liOrdsliip in council entirely concurs in the 
approbation which his £xc. has expressed 
in general orders, dated the ‘J7tli ult., of 
the conduct of J^icut. Col. Wood and of 
the pfficers and men of the 1 4th regt. on 
the occasion, and in the regret expressed 
by his Exc. for the death of Ensign 
Willinott. 

The right hon. the governor in council 
is pleased to direct that Subadar Suddoo 
Palloo be presented with a gohl medal, in 
token of the approbation of government, 
fur his gallant conduct. 

To Captain Swanson, Deputy Assistant Quarter. 

master (ieneral, Southeni Division, llelfrauin. 

“ Sir In obedience to the orders conveyed in 
your letter of the r>th inst. I have the honour to 
report that the 14th regt. under my command, 
reached this place yislerday morning, after a fa- 
tiguing inarch of twenty miles. 

Upon my arrival liere, 1 found that Mahaden- 
ghiir was held by Phont Sawunt’s sons in conside- 
rable force, and that there was a picq net posted 
about three miles from here, which commanded 
the road to the fort, as also to the ghaut. Captain 
Stuart ofibred hk services to dislodge, and if pos- 
sible to capture them, and proceeded w^th a party 
of one havildar and twenty 'five rank and file, to 
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effbet it I xnademy dispositions to the best of my 
information, with the intention of attacking Ma- 
hndeoffhur this morning, but shortly after Capt. 
Stuarts departure, who was accompanied by 
Lieut, and Qu. Master Byrrowes, by scouts which, 
canie in, 1 learnt that the picquet was conslderax 
bly stronger than was at first reported, when I or- 
dered a party of one havildar and twelve rank and 
file to proceed and strengthen Capt. Stuart's de- 
tachment, wlih'h, when on the ixnnt of startiDg, 
Ensign Willmoit most anxiously requested to go 
ill commanil of, to which I acceded. 

•* An hour afterwards we heard a Kttle firing ^ 
about one o’clock a man came with a report, that 
n«>arly the whole party was cut up ; the regiment 
was immediately put in motion, and uroceMed at 
double time to the spot, with flanking parties 
from the liglit company. On arriving at the spot, 
we found the Tcqxirt much exaggerated, as only 
the last party had been engaged— having prcK'eedea 
straight t(t the picquet. instead of making a de- 
tour, as Capt. Stuart had done. 

** Upon coining in front of it they were chal- 
lenged, and two men came forward and parleyed, 
wishing to make some terms in favour of Pnon^ 
Sawiint, one of whose sons commanded the party 
at the picquet. Ensign Willmott could listen to 
no pro)>ositions, but with great gallantry, al- 
though with so small a party iii front of forty 
men defended by a stone wall or breast-work, 
charged Ix'forc firing, receiving their fire, by which 
he fell v oitiilly wounded, as also the havildar^ 
naik, and one sepoy ; — the sepoys continued their 
charge up to the i>reast*woik, and dispersed them, 
firing on them In their retreat; they were seen 
retiring through ihe jungle by Capt. Stuart, but 
could not be followed, owing to the extreme 
thickness of the buslies. Having by this move 
brought the regiment to within two miles of the 
fort, 1 determ i dint to carry the arrangements I haiP 
fotmed intr> immediate execution, and bainboots 
and rafters were iimnctbately cut, and ladders 
made, carried tiy the liamboo coolies, and we pro- 
cecnied through so dense a jungle, that it was im- 
possible to throw out flanking iiarties. Having 
proceeded about Iialf a mile, three men leading 
the advance were brought down by a discharge 
from a picipief, whicli however was soon dut- 

t iersetl, when we again ))rocce(l(‘d, and half a-mile 
H^yoiid we wer€> again fired on, but without loss. 
We debouched IVoni this jungle into a clear space, 
about tliiee-«iuartcrs of a mile from the fort, from 
wliich, as soon as wc came within range, wc expe- 
rienced a smart fire from musciuetry and a tew 
wall-pieces. The plain ()Hering a few irregulari- 
ties, the regimei'.t trrok every advantage of it, and 
gradually but irregularly advanced to within fifty 
yards of the fort, wlien a rush was made with the 
ladders, which were rapidly and gallantly mount- 
ed under a very brisk fire; the top of the ramparts 
was no sooner reachecl than the defenders started 
with all specfl to tlic ladder road, and Iiaviiij^ a 
good start of our men, effected their escape, a lew 
::hots taking eU'cct mi them as they proceeded, 
down the side of the hill. 'J’he fort was then oc- 
cupied, and Lieut. Guerin with fifty men left in 

“ Having thus detailed our proceedings, 1 can- 
not close my reiwirt witliout expressing my ex- 
trenic satisfaction at the guilantry displayed by all 
ranks in the regiment, and to bring to the notice 
of the brigadier-general the connuct of Cant. 
WaterficUl, wlio with the grenadier company led 
with the ladders ; of Capt. 'froward, who with 
the light company covered tlie attack; of ('apt. 
Stuart, who with Mie party assisted by Lieut, 
and Qu. Master Burruwes, led the advance ; and 
of I.ieiit. Tucker, who attacked the gateway. 

“ I wif.'* «. .rticularly to brihg to the brigadier- 
gencrafs notice, with the hmic that he will recom- 
mend some s))ecial mark of favour from the go- 
vcfiinient, being conferred on Subadar Suddoo 
ThIIoo, of the grenailicr company, for his conspi- 
cuous conduct and galtantry, being the first man 
on the ladders, and who ably seconded (Japt. Wa- 
terfield in that duty as well as throughout the 
whole advance, which flrom the time we left camp 
till the fort was in our possession occupied four 
hours : all the European olHcers were under the 
walls at the same moment. 

** I beg Leave to add, that the whole of the na- 
tives of the regiment had not tasted food since the 
evening before, and not only bore the privation 
with patience, but with the highest good-humour 
and anxiety for the honour of the regiment. I 
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have every reason to be very much satisfied with 
my stefT, who afforded me every assistance, and 
particularly with the energy of Lieut, and Qu. 
Master Burrowes, whose arrangements were all as 
complete as the time and circumstances would 
permit. 

“ The activity and unabated attention of Surg. 
Downey to the wounded, was and is beyond 
praise. 

•* I have now the painful task of reporting the 
death of Resign Willinott, a young otficer of great 
promise and talent, wtiosc loss is deeply deplored 
by all ranks in the regiment, and there is no doubt 
that Phont Sawunt's son deliberately shot him. 

“ Some of the wounded are very dangerously 
hurt, and 1 fear one havildar and two sepoys will 
not recover. 

I have, dec. 

(Signed) E. M. Wood, lieut-col. 

C'omg. 14th regt. Native infantry. 

Camp Amboolce, Dec, l(k/i 11131?. 

A private letter, dated Warree, lOtli 
January, gives the following details of 
this affair. The 1 4Ui regt. left Kolapoor 
on the 1 1th December, to take possession 
of the fort, wliich had been taken two 
years before, without resistance. It be- 
longs to the llaja of Warree, and was 
seized from him by some of bis people, 
who had rebelled in consequence of his 
oppressions. The fort is situated on a 
precipice, the ghauts looking down over 
the Konkun, and with 1(X) determined 
men might be defended against 2,000 or 
3,000. The road to it, for two miles, is 
very narrow, through thick jungle, and 
on it were three stone breasUworks, at in- 
tervals. Learning that there was a gu.ird 
of men at the first, Ens. Willmott, with 
twelve men, went to get possession of it, 
whilst Capt. Stuart, with about twenty, 
went through the jungle higher up, to in- 
tercept tbein, Ens. Willmott charged the 
breast-work, when the rebels fired a volley 
and ran up the path, getting the start of 
Capt. Stuart. Ens. Willmott was shot 
through the body (his liver being lorn 
to pieces), and he died next morning. The 
regiment was immediately in motion ; 
they were fired on at the second and third 
breast'WOiks (seventeen men were wound- 
ed), but the works were all carried, and 
the fort was occupied. 

“ Willmott,” says another letter, “ was 
a very fine young man, beloved, in the 
true sense of the word, by all, and a sin. 
pere Christian. He was a great mcclia- 
nical genius, and has left almost finished 
a musical instrument, called an accordiari. 
We remained encamped four days at Mha- 
dcoghur, and then marched down to 
Warree. Another disaflected party, head- 
ed by an old lady^ consisting of 500 or 
600 armed people, were on their way to 
reinforce the fort. All has been owing to 
oppression on the part of the raja. The 
disaffected are being settled with, having 
their lands and possessions returned to 
them, through our interference, except the 
four sons of old Fhont Sawunt, who were 
in the fort, and are now living in the 
jungles.’* 


OPKHATIONS IN PARK UR. 

The following general order has been 
issued by tlie Commander-in-chief, witii 
reference to the operations of the Parkur 
field force mentioned in p. 78 : — 

The Commander-in-chief has been 
much gratified by receiving a report of the 
capture of the town of Dalmeir,iii Nuggur 
Parkur, and of several of the principal 
freebooter chieftains, by the force under the 
command of Lieut. Colonel Litchfield, as 
well as of a successful skirmish at Chotiin, 
between a detachment of cavalry, under 
Capt. Illingworth and the enemy, who 
were defeated, and two chiefs of note 
taken prisoners. In this affair Dr. Scouler 
and six men were wounded. 

The lieutenant-colonel reports most 
favourably of tlie able assistance he has 
received from the staff of the field force, 
and otTicers commanding corps, as well as 
of the discipline and cheerful endurance 
of great privation and fatigue to which the 
troops composing itliave been exposed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Litchfield's exer- 
tions since his assumption of the com- 
mand, under the disadvantages of carry- 
ing on a desultory warfare in a country 
little known, with fewer troops than was 
expected, merits his Excellency's entire 
approbation.” 

A letter from an officer attaclicd to the 
force, dated “ Joona, in the desert, 22d 
Dec.,” gives some details of a skirmish 
with the marauders on the march of a de- 
tachment under Capt. llobcrts to Balmcre, 
stated to he a very strong place, across the 
desert, the main force going northward. 
They captured some prisoners, who, on 
the march, ruse upon the party, and at- 
tacked Capt. llobcrts and the Europcon 
officers, w Iio narrowly escaped : the letter- 
writer being severely wounded. The 
leader, Sliadur Khan, was cut to pieces, 
with several others, and some got away. 
This treachery induced Col. Litchfield to 
he on his guard in attacking Balmere, 
w'hich was taken and plundered. The let- 
ter adds : The place we are now at is a 
curious one, on the border of the desert, 
situated in a cluster of rugged basaltic 
hills. By the side of one is the village 
called Joona, a rather iieat-looking village, 
of some hundred to hundred and fifty 
houses. It is near the mouth of a very 
curious recess of hills, so formed as to 
leave a circular space within, and only 
enterahlc by a small pass (or gorge), or 
by clambering down the lulls. In this 
circle there are two very handsome Hin- 
doo temples, now in decay, and the re- 
mains of a town built of stone. The 
town undoubtedly is of much later date 
than the temples, which even cannot be 
very old. Report says, one of the sons of 
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a king of Delhi bay|ng been stolen by 
some freebooters, they kept him a prisoner 
in this recess, which is certainly a very 
strong place against native troops ; but I 
sliould think it is more likely to have been 
a retreat of some religious characters, who 
have found it necessary to strengthen 
themselves against the marauders whofre. 
quented the country. On the hill, oppo- 
site to the village, there is a very strong 
fort of dry masonry following the irregu* 
larities of that part of the ground. I 
clambered up, and on our way discovered 
tlie ruins of a third temple, of consider- 
able size.** 


EXPEDITION OT LIEUT. BURNES AND 
DR. GERARD. 

The Bombay Courier gives the follow- 
ing outline of the route pursued by Lieut. 
Bumes and Dr. Gerard, since wc last 
heard from them at Balkh, through the 
Calcutta papers. 

The travellers quitted Balkh on the 12th 
of June, and proceeded westward for 
about a hundred miles, till they reached 
the Ox us, which they crossed on entering 
into the kingdom of Bukhara ; from thence 
they travelled among the wandering tribes 
till they reached the capital, the great em- 
porium of central Asia, on the 27th of 
June. They remained in Bokhara for two 
months, and were well. treated by the 
vizier, though, as infidels, they were not 
permitted to reside in the city, and were 
obliged to divest themselves of their tur- 
bans and kummerbunds, and walk in the 
streets bare-lcgged; but notwithstanding 
this, they were considered as honoured 
guests, and were shown all the mosques, 
colleges, and other public buildings of 
note in that city. 

From Bokhara they endeavoured to 
reach the Caspian Sea, but the upper route 
to it by the town of Khiva was closed to 
tliem, the khan having taken the field with 
a large force, and marched into the desert 
south of his capita], where he had ordered 
all the caravans to be brought. They 
were obliged, therefore, to alter their 
original plan, and to proceed in that di- 
rection over a route which had never be- 
fore been traversed by Europeans. They 
travelled from Bokhara in the company of 
a large caravan, and recrossed the Oxus ; 
they then went among the Toorkomans to 
the westward of Merve, and were for up- 
wards of six weeks in the desert among a 
people who live upon plunder. From 
thence they proceeded to the southward, 
and reached Koochan, where the prince 
royal of Persia was encamped with his 
army, and were hospitably received by 
Capt. Sbee and the officers who accompa- 
ni^ the prince. At this place Dr. Gerard 
detennined to visit Herat and Candahar, 


and to return to India by Caubul. He 
separated, therefore, from Lieut. Durnes, 
who proceeded once more among the wan- 
deriiig Toorkomans, saw the remainder of 
that singular people, passed through tlicir 
country, and at length reached the Cas- 
pian, and examined a large portion of its 
soutli-eastern coast. He then went into 
the province of Mnzenderan, and crossed 
tlie mountains to Tehran, where he arrived 
on the 20th October, and was received 
with great kindness by the envoy, Major 
Campbell. From Tehran he proceeded 
by the usual route to Bushire, embarked 
in the Clive, and arrived at Bombay, hav- 
ing, during his journey, traversed a great 
part of India, Caubul, Tartary, and Per- 
sia, by a route upwards of 4,000 miles 
long. 

BRANCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the R. A. l^cicty, some 
proceedings took place respecting the 
measures adopted by one of the monthly 
meetings (see p. 24), to put a stop to 
notes and reiuarks being written in books. 
It was proposed by Mr. Roper, seconded 
by IMr. Frere, “ th.at the rule and regula- 
tion, whereby it is provided that the pre- 
sident of the Bombay Braneli of the R, A. 
Society shall at all times enjoy the privi- 
lege of writing renjarks, in pencil only, 
upon the blank leaves of tlic books of the 
library, may be rescinded ;** — and a strong 
protest from some up-country members, to 
the same purport, was read to the meeting. 

After some discussion and the failure of 
one amendment, the following amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. lladow and se- 
conded by Major Dunstervi lie, was carried 
by a majority of three out of thirty-four 
members ; “ Tliat the monthly meeting 
of the 2Gth Se])tembcr, in entertaining 
Colonel Dickenson's motion, acted be- 
yond its powers; consequently, that the 
resolution, founded thereon, falls to the 
ground, because due notice was not given 
respecting it,** 

GUZF.KATIIEE FOETAY. 

Wlicn the king robs. 

Where can the ryots seek redress ? 

If. in lieu of rain, stones fall from the clouds. 
Who is to be blamed > 

If the earth refuse to any man a place. 

Who will encumber himself with his distress f 

If Ambrosia quaft’ed shall turn to poison. 

Who is to blame ? 

If we fly to our rulers for aid and arc refused, 
'Tis tlien our fate 1 

If the serpent bite us mortally. 

To whom shall we tell our pains? 

If the melons are eaten by the wall, which 
should support them. 

Who will obtain fruit ? 

If the tree, which grants every wish, be stolen. 
Who can overtake the robber ? 

Hwh* wviWurt, 
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STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

The Agm Akhbar states that Nuoinulah 
Sing, grandson of Riinjoet Sing, the ruler 
of the Punjatib, is about to commence the 
study of the English language, and that a 
clergyman is required for his tutor. 


oreslon* 

The mail company, it appears, have 
succeeded in their exertions to establish 
coach communication between Colombo 
and Kandy. The Colotnho Journal says ; 
The advantages to be ultimately derived 
from the establishment of so rapid and 
certain a means of communication between 
the two capital cities can hardly now be 
appreciated ; but we feel certain that it 
must have alrea<ly done something to re- 
move the repugnance which was once felt 
to investing capital in the interior of the 
island. One improvement, if successful, 
always leads the way to another, and w'e 
understand that arrangements are now in 
contemplation for the establishment of a 
conveyance for the regular transport of 
goods from Kandy to Nuwera Ellia.” 


:Atn9«i))orr. 

The Singapore Chronich contains a 
census of the population of the settlement, 
taken on the 1st January, viz. : 


Mules. Females. 

Europeans U1 . « 251 

Indo-liritons iUi .. 40 

Native Christians 107 . . 

Armenians 27 • • 8 

Jews 2 .. — 

AralM 00 •• — 

Malays .. 3,:«»8 

Chiiiise .. JW7 

Natives of (he coast of Coro- 1 

injinilnl f 


Natives of 11 imlostaii 300 .. 11 

Javanese 301 .. 234 

Biipris, Balinese, Sic. Sic..., 704 •• J132 

Caflries 23 • • 14 

Total.... 15,181 . . 5jui 


Being an increase of 1,263 above the 
census of 1832. 


ii)itaurtttu0* 

The Cernien, contains some particulars 
of a fatal duel bctw'ceii two midshipmen 
of the Isis frigate. It appears that, in 
June last, whilst the Im was on her way 
from the Cape to Mauritius, the midship- 
men were in their berth, enjoying their 
grog and singing. Mr. Tatham, a past 
midshipman, whose duty it was to keep 
order, seeing Mr. Arthur, another mid- 
shipman, making holes with a steel fork in 
the table, ordered him to cease doing so. 
The other said to Mr. Tatham, <* hold 
your tongue, you are a blackguard.** Tat- 
liain remonstrated with him, but Arthur, 


still more irritated, continued, ** yes, you 
arc a blatrkguard andf a coward.** Tatham 
kept his temper, and went upon deck to 
consult with his friend Bower, a past mid- 
shipman also, but older than himself and 
longer in the service. Bower told him 
that he would be wrong to challenge Ar- 
thur for this insult, os it was given whilst 
he was on duty, and that he ought to com- 
))lain to the captain. Tatham made a re- 
port to Capt. Polkinghornc in the pre- 
sence of Arthur, and others who wero 
present when the insult was given. One 
of the latter declared that it appeared to 
him that Tatham was often trying toannoy 
Arthur. Tatham said that he sometimes 
joked with him as he did with his other 
messmates, but that he had never done 
any thing to deserve an insult of that na- 
ture. The captain took up the matter 
lightly, and said ** Mr. Tatham, you will 
please to leave off annoying Mr. Arthur, 
and you, Mr. Arthur, will make an apo- 
logy to Mr. TatJiara.** Afterwards, Mr. 
Ardiur went up to Mr. Tatham, and said, 
** the captain has desired me to make an 
apology to you,** and went away. “ That 
is no apology,** said Mr. Tatham, nor 
shall I consider it as such.’* It appears, 
however, that Tatliarn’s messmates began 
to doubt his courage, on seeing him, when 
so grossly insulted, complain to the cap- 
tain, and waiting for an apology which his 
adversary did not think proper to offer. 
Irritated at the situation in which he was 
placed, the poor fellow sent a cliallenge 
which Arthur refused to accept. 

The I.sis reached Mauritius, and Tatham 
went to walk on shore with a friend ; out 
of the town he met Arthur and two other 
iiiidslilpinen, and going up to him struck 
him lightly on the arm, saying ** take that 
for the chastisement you deserve.** The 
next day Tatham received a challenge 
from Arthur. They both went on shore 
with their seconds, Bovver and Wallace, 
the assistaiit-surgeon of the Isis, The sig. 
nal was to be a handkerchief held by 
Bower, and the moment he let it fall they 
were to fire, but they were neither to raise 
their arm nor to aim till the signal fell. 
“ Are you ready?” said Bower. Both 
cried ** Yes!” and the handkerchief 
dropped. At the same time a ball struck 
Arthur in the neck, and he fell. He was 
so slow, or Ills adversary was so quick, 
that he Iiad not fired his pistol. The men 
in the boat ran up on hearing the shot, 
and carried the wounded young man on 
board. 

The statement in the Cemlen, which 
professes to have been drawn from the de- 
positions of the witnesses before the judge 
at the Mauritius, imputes to Capt. Pol- 
kioghorne much severity towards Messrs. 
Ta&am and Bower, though he hod taken 
no precautions to prevent what he might 
have foreseen . They were imprisoned and 
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treated witli rigour, till they were brought 
to trial at the Mauritius (the flrigate hav- 
ing carried them meanwhile to Madagas- 
car and the Cape), six months subsequent 
to the due), when the court gave judg- 
ment, to the efibet that, ** seeing all that 
passed in this unfortunate affair was con- 
formable to the rules observed in meetings 
of a similar nature, and according to the 
laws of honour; seeing that no blame 
could be attached to any of the accused 
parties, and for other reasons, it is ordered 
chat the officers under confinement be im- 
mediately set at liberty.’* In conformity 
with this decision they quitted tlieir prison, 
returned on hoard the when Captain 
Polkinghorne ordered them to be again 
taken and confined in the prison of the 
ship under the guard of an armed sentry. 


jCrtDerlanti(( IlnSia. 

Accounts from Padang (in Sumatra) re- 
present that the operations of the Dutch 
troops against the insurgents are uniformly 
successful ; that the resistance of the na- 
tives was drawing to a close ; that govern- 
ment had commenced making roads into 
the interior of the country, and that trade 
was rapidly increasing. 


<r|iina. 

Formosa. — We hear of late but little 
relating to the insurrection ; except that 
troops have been ordered from different 
parts of this province to proceed to Tae- 
wan, to assist the troops of the province 
of Fo-kicn. A report was, a s/iort time 
since, in ciroulatiori, of the Imperial forces 
having been defeated in a pitched battle 
by the rebels ; and as flic troops of each 
province are (except in particular cases) 
seldom called on to act in another, we 
should think it likely tbnf the Imperial 
arms have hitherto been unsuccessffil. — 
Canton Reg., Jan. 24. 

Voyages up the Coos/.— In the Peking 
Gazette for September 5th and 6th, 1832, 
there is a paragraph from tlie Emperor, 
in reply to Taou-shoo, the governor of 
Kcang-nan, concerning the Lord Amherst. 
It states that, on the 12th day of the 6th 
moon, the English ship was delivered 
over to Lieutenant-general Kwan-teen-fei, 
to see that she left the jurisdiction of 
Keang-nan, ami was compelled to go 
southward ; whereas, eight days after, she 
was found at Slian-tung. On this occur- 
ring, the Emperor expressed his dis- 
pleasure, and require# from the governor 
ain explanation. The explanation was 
not satisfoctory, and the governor, the 
general, and a third officer are subjected 
to a ctmn of inquiry. 

The^vemor says/* that if any such ships 


should make their appearance, and anchor 
within his jurisdiction, he will send spe- 
cial officers to search them, and see whe- 
ther they have prohibited goods or not : and 
if they have, he will drive them away; 
and if tJicy refuse to obey, punish them.” 
The Emperor replies : “ This view of the 
case is utterly erroneous. Foreign ships 
are neither allowed to anchor, nor to sell any 
goods there. They are restricted to the 
port of Canton. If any ships make their 
.appearance and solicit leave to trade, 
talented officers must be sent to proclaim 
to them the orders of government, and 
require their implicit submission. They 
must not go to other provinces and an- 
chor, and endeavour to sell goods. All 
the officers on the coast, civil and military, 
great and small, must watch and drive 
aw'ay southward, from province to j)ro- 
vince, every foreign shi|); and they must 
be handed over by the Imperial ships of 
one province to those of another— so that 
no excuses be afterwards made. If this 
be not effected, or any other mischief arise, 
the governor alone shall be licld respon- 
sible. Let him ask himself how he will 
he able to sustain tlie weight of the guilt 
which lie will incur ! Moreover, in 
managing outside barbarians, he must be 
careful to arlhcrc to old regulations, and 
manifest at all times a stern gravity; 
never affording any pretext for com- 
mencing bloody affrays. lie is very 
wrong in assuming all at once a spirit of 
swelling self-sufficiency, and disregarding, 
at the same time, the dignity of govern- 
ment. He sustains an office in which the 
territory is committed to his care: is it 
’ becoming in him to act and speak in the 
way he has done ? 

‘* His Majesty commands that these 
thoughts he fully explained to the gover- 
nor, Taou-shoo, and his colleague Tiiitsih- 

BMl ** 


of iSagOolr. 

A private letter, dated Bagdad, in the 
Bombay Gazette, states that a large cara- 
van from Sham arrived in the vicinity A 
few days ago, escorted by upwards of 1 ,000 
of the Ghunnam Arabs. The Pasha has 
about 600 of the Shummaree tribe in the 
town. Between these tribes there exists a 
feud of long standing, and tlie shaikh of 
the latter has given the pasha to under, 
stand, that if the Ghunnamees enter the 
city, he will go to war with them. The 
pasha on this sent for him ; but tlie Arab 
was too knowing, and barricaded himself 
up in a quarter, or Mohullah of the town, 
and defied them all. A new shaikh was 
nominated, whom the tribe refused to 
have ; on this the paslui took the most ef- 
fectual means to get rid of the Shumma- 
rces, at the same time fettering himself 
by letting the Ghunnamees in : they ar- 
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rived and are quartered near tlic residency. 
The poor Caradah tribe have fled, seeing 
the gathering storm. The town-people 
are exceedingly anxious for a row, to have 
a second edition of what was experienced 
ill May : they do not belie their character, 
as found in history. Seditious and cow- 
ardly, no one can go the distance of a 
gun-shot from the gates, on either side, 
w'ithout imminent risk : only a few days 
ago, a Nobb was murdered on the Ililla 
road, merely because he was in the service 
of the Pasha ! Barley has risen 100 pias- 
tres for 86lbs., and straw a Stdieb Caroun 
for a bag. The missionaries arc here yet, 
and I now expect to have their jtntience 
tried under some suttering : what reason 
can keep an independent being here ?*’ 


Australian papers to the 31st January 
contain very little local intelligence. 

The Sydney Gazette of the 27th is 
almost entirely filled with the proceedings 
at a public meeting, convened by the she- 
riff on the 2Gtli, to consider the projiriety 
of petitioning tlie King and Purliurnent 
for a legislative assembly. "The petition 
to the King was moved by Sir John Ja- 
mison, that to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Wentwortln Both were carried, 
in spite or some objections by Mr. McAr- 
thur and Mr. Chambers. Some warm 
altercation took ])lace between Mr. Went- 
worth and the sheriff, Mr. M'Quoid. 

A diabolical attempt to poison and 
massacre the crew and guard of a trans- 
port by the convicts on board, on thehr 
way from Sydney to Norfolk Island, vvas 
disclosed by one of the number, on the eve 
of execution. 

The Van Diemen’s Land papers state 
that it is the intention of government to 
set on foot a Tasmanian College. 


I9ol8ne0ta* 

The Sandwich Islands schooner Au- 
ranza, which arrived here (Singapore) 
lately from Manilla, is about to take her 
departure for Swan River, having been 
chartered to convey provisions, &c. to 
that colony. During her stay hero, we 
have gained some very recent intelligence 
regarding the islands in the Pacific, and 
the South -Seas, of which the following is 
a summary : 

It appears that, some time since* se- 
veral enterpriziiig individuals had settled 
at Waalioo (Owhyliee), as sugar planters, 
with every prospect of success, but that 
the American missionaries resident there 
had persuaded the chiefs to expel tlie 
planters from the island, under the sup- 
position that tlie distillation of rum would 
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tend to (Ietcriorate,^tlie morals of the na- 
tives. The planters, in cunscquencc, have 
established themselves at Tahiti (Ota- 
lieitc), one of the Society Islands, w here 
there are ndw several extensive sugar 
plantations, with mills in full operation. 
The sugar is said to be of very excellent 
quality, being even superior to Siam both 
ill colour and strength. The quantity 
made is so great as to he sufficient, not 
only for the supply of the neiglihoiiriiig 
islands, including Waalioo itself, but it is 
likewise exported to the different ports 
of Chili, and to the British settlement on 
the f ’olnmbia River, W. coast of N. Ame- 
rica. The Auranza conveycil seventeen 
tons of Tahiti sugar, not long since, to 
Waalioo. At Chili it is preferred to that 
made in the country, as lieing of a supe- 
rior quality. The number of Knglish ami 
American vessels, principally whalers, 
which resort to Tahiti, averages about 200 
to 250 in six months. The white popu- 
lation is said to amount to between 200 
and 300 individuals, and is daily increas- 
ing. Many of those who formerly settled at 
Wmilioo have removed to 'laliiti, in coii- 
sequenee of the severe discipline eiiforeed 
by the missionaries, who po.sse.«s undis- 
puted and absolute influence over the 
native rulers. 

The inercliants of Tahiti and Waalioo 
have two or three vessels of their own, 
which arc employed alternately in whal- 
ing, and fishing for pearls ut the Bamoutas. 
A profitable intercourse has lately been 
opened with the settlement on the Co- 
lumbia River, where, in exchange for 
sugar, rum, provisions, and British manu- 
factures, valuable furs, with seal and otter 
skins are procured, which realize very 
liandsomc profits in China. — Siny, Chron. 
Jan. 10. 


liirape of 0ooli itlope. 

Papers to the 20tli of April have been 
received. The colony appears to he going 
on prosperously, hut sonic complaint is 
made of the want of roads in the interior. 
The Cape Agricultural Society held its 
annual meeting on the 2.3d of March for 
the distribution of prizes, which sccin 
to have raised a cousiderahle degree of 
emulation among the Cape fanners. The 
utility of the society appears to be gene- 
rally admitted. In a report of the Infant 
School Society at the Cape, it is .said to 
contain more than 700 chiblreii, exclusive 
of those in similar institutions among the 
Moravians and other religious sects. A 
new church for the service of the Dutcli 
reformed religion had been commenced at 
'Cape Town, and some idea of introducing 
gas existed. At Graham’s Town and 
vicinity the vintage had been most abun- 
dant. 

(K) 
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<tral(utta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

UNIPOUM OF OFFICERS. 

Head Quarters, Camp Meertitj AW. SO, 
18.S2. — Advert! n>; to the permission which 
was given in G.O. of the 12th July 18S1, 
to officers to wear out their old uniform, 
the Comniander-in.cliicf is p1ca.scd to 
allow a period of eighteen months for tliat 
purpose. 

officers of infantry will therefore 
be expected to wear the dress proscribed by 
the above-mentioned General Order on ail 
occasions where they are expccte<l to ap- 
pear in uniform, after the 12th January 
next. 

The sash is to be worn in future at all 
levees. 

t.lAVX OF ABSENCE TO MIMTARY OFFICERS 
HOLDINO CIVIL SITUATIONS. 

Fort IVUliam, Dec. 10, 1832. — The 
following resolutions regarding leave of 
absence to military officers liolding civil 
situations, in modification of those pub. 
lished in G. O. of the SOth Sept. 1830, 
having been passed in the Political Depart- 
ment, under date the 18th June last, arc 
now published in General Orders : 

Reived, that with respect to officers of 
the army holding civil employment, they 
shall be subjected, in regard to forfeiture 
of appointments, to the same rule which 
regulates the period of leave of absence 
for civil servants, namely, eighteen months, 
calculating from the date of their depar- 
ture from the presidency; a suitable time 
lieing allowed in addition for the journey 
to Calcutta and back to the absentee’s stn. 
tion. This rule is not to affiect tho.se mili- 
tary officers who may have obtained leave 
of absence under the existing rules, and 
are now absent on leave. 

Resolved, that with respect to military 
officers in civil employ (and the same rule 
has been made applicable to civil servants), 
a second leave to sea, or to territories be. 
yond the limits of the Ijcngnl pre.sidency, 
on sick certificate, after one exceeding six 
months, cannot be granted without forfei- 
ture of the appointment held hy the indi- 
vidual applying for such second leave, 
unless a period not less than three years 
shall have elapsed between the resumption 
of office after the first leave of absence, uiui 
departure from the station on the second 
leave. The above modification of the 
existing rules, it is to be understood, has 
reference only to cases of leave of absence 
oh which the party goes to sea, or beyond 
Uie liiniU of the Rcngal presidency; 


COURTS-MARTIAL, &c. 

ASSIST. SUHG. H. SILL. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Niw. 30, 
1832. — At a European general court, 
martial, assembled at Neemuch on the 1st 
Oct. 1832, of which Lieut. Col. J. Ro- 
bertson, of the 45tl] regt. N.I., is presi- 
dent, Assist. Surgeon Henry Sill, doing 
duty with the 42d regt. N.I., was arraign- 
ctl on the following charge 

Charge. — “ Conduct injurious to the 
service, in violation of humanity, and 
contempt of order and regulation, and 
neglect of his professional duties as medi- 
cal officer of the 42d regt., in the follow'- 
ing instances ; 

** 1st. Not vi.siting the sick in the hospital 
so often as required by the regulations, 
and not observing the stated hours of atten- 
dance, during the period from the month 
of .Tuly to t)tc month of November 1831, 
after similar misconduct, represented by 
his commanding officer, had been passed 
over. 

“ 2d. Not having, when delivering over 
medical charge of the 4 2d regiment, on 
the 10th of Nov. 1831, to Dr. Graham, 
surgeon of the 42d regt. N. 1., furnished 
him with a return of the medicines and 
hospital stores of the regiment. 

“ 3d. Being, at the time and on the 
occasion above specilied, deficient in pro. 
per Europe medicines for the sick, 
tlioiigh with seventy -three men in ho*. 
pital. 

' “ 4tli. Being, on tlie sninc ociM-iion, 
with the same number of p.iiitnis in hos- 
pital, deficient in bazar medicines. 

“ Jth. Not having sent in the regular 
annual indent for Kiirojie medicines and 
instruments on the 1st Oct. 1831, as re- 
quired hy the regulations. 

“ 6’lh. Not having sent in the above in- 
dent up to tlic time when he delivered over 
medical charge of the corps. 

** 7th. Not having, during the period 
from July to November 18.31, transmitted 
to the superintending surgeon of the divi- 
sion the half-yearly return of medical 
stores belonging to the regiment which 
was required hy the regulation.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision; 

Finding . — The court having maturely 
weighed and deliberated upon the evidence 
brought against the prisoner, Assist. Surg. 
Henry Sill, together with whal he has 
urged and exhibited in evidence on his de- 
fence, is of opinion, that 

** With respect to the 1st instance of 
charge, he is guilty. 

With respect to the 2d instance, he is 
guilty of the fact, but it appears that he 
delivered over medical chi^rge of the 42d 



1831. 

« With respect to the 3d and 4th in- 
stances, that he is not guilty. 

“ With respect to the 5tli and 6th in- 
stances, tiiat he is guilty. 

“ With respect to the 7th instance, that 
he is guilty, and is of opinion, that with 
exception to the words “ in violation of 
humanity,** he is guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him. 

Sentence, — ** The court adjudge Assist. 
Surg. Henry Sill to be suspended from 
rank, pay, and allowances fur a period of 
three calendar months." 

Approved aiifl confirmed, 

(Signed) K. Harnks, 
Coininaiider-in-chief. 

The suspension of Assist. Surg. Sill to 
commence from the date of jinssing the 
sentence. 

LIKUT S. Jl. GOAD. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Nov.^0, 

1832, — At a European general court-mar- 
tial, re-assemhled at Nusseerabad on the 
21st July 1832, of which 1/ieut. Col. .1. 
llohcrtson, dJih regt. N.I., is president, 
Lieut. Samuel Hoileau Goad, of the 1st 
regt. L.C., was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charge : 

CItat'ge. — ** For scandalous and infa- 
mous conduct, unbecoming the ciiaractcr 
of an olHcer and a gentleman, in iiaving, 
about the 2d or 3d of June 1832, at Niis- 
seeruhad, fa1)ricated and clicnluted mali- 
cious and false reports concerning me, 
the commanding oflicer of his regiment, 
purporting to have been words spoken by 
me at llie mcfss of the 1st cavalry, on the 
evening of the 2d of June, in detraction 
and contempt of a general court-martial 
assembled at Nusseerahad; the whole or 
any part of such conduct being subversive 
of military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

(Signed) S. Ukid, Lieut. Col. 

Co»iig, 1st regt. L.C. 

— ‘‘ Tlie court having maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence on the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner has adduced in his de- 
fence, are of opinion, that he, the prisoner, 
Lieut. Samuel Boileati Goad, of the 1st 
regt. of L.C., is not guilty of the charge 
preferred against irun,aiiddo acquit him." 

Remark by the Court, — ** The court can- 
not close their proceedings without aniinad- 
vcrsioii on the conflicting testimony that 
has appeared before them ; nor is that all 
they have to complain of, but of evidence 
given with that reserve which can never be 
countenanced by the solemn tenor of an 
oath.** 

Simla, Sept. 21st, 1832. 

Sir : It is always witii very consider- 
able reluctance that 1 return the proceed- 
ings of a court-martial for revision ; first. 
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because an assemblage of British officers 
is so much more likely to form a correct 
judgment on hearing the evidence given 
before it viva voce, than an individual on 
reading those proceedings; secondly, be- 
cause officers are apt to conceive, however 
erroneously, that having once given their 
opinion on oath, it is a point of honour 
they should adhere to the same ; still, as I 
do not perceive on what grounds the court 
has set aside the evidence of Major Pattle, 
Dr. Anderson, Lieut. Scott, Lieut. Reid, 
and Mr. Veterinary Surgeon Ford, it be- 
comes iny duty to request the court will 
again weigh their evidence against that 
wliich was brought forward on the side of 
the defence. 

Lieut. Campbeirs evidence appears to be 
neutralized by the different statements he 
made at diflercnt times ; but if it is to have 
any weigiit at a^I, 1 am of opinion, that 
it siiould be in favour of the prosecution, 
because I cannot but consider he was tam- 
pered with hy Ijicut. Bradford. I shall 
forbear to make any further remark, as it 
is no part of my object to bias the opinion 
of the members of the court-martial. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) K. Barnes, 

Com mancler- i n-chief. 

To Lieut. Col. Robertson, &c. &c. 

Revised Finding, — “ The court, after 
carefully reconsidering the evidence as 
desired by his £xc. the Commander-in- 
chief, see no reason to change their judg- 
ment, and adhere to their former opinion.'* 
Not a[)prove(l, 

( Signed ) E . B A rn es, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

As the court has not thought proper to 
enter into any explanation why they have 
set aside the whole of the evidence on the 
side of the jirosecution, putting Lieut. 
CainphelTs evidence out of the question 
on either side, tiie Commander>iii-chief 
can see no reason whatever for changing 
the sentiments exjiresscd in his letter to 
Ciie president, and therefore cannot ap- 
prove of the finding of the court. 

The Cominaudcr-i n-chief exhorts Lieut. 
Col. Reid to persevere firmly and calmly 
ill the prosecution of his duties in the 
commanil of the 1st L. C., and he may 
rely on the support of his Excellency, who 
hopes that by such unilbrin and temperate 
conduct on the part of the commanding 
officer, those officers who at present com- 
pose a faction against him, if not other- 
wise convinced of the impropriety and 
inutility of their contliict, may, by the 
steady progress of discipline, be brought 
to a just sense of wliat is due to their own 
characters as officers and gentlemen; 
what is due to the character of their 
regiment, its happiness, and discipline, 
and the claim wiiicli the service has upon 
tliein. 
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Lieut, Goad is to be released from ar- 
resty and directed to return to bis duty. 


CAFT. B. BlJkKE. 

UeQd Qjmrterty Camp, Meerut, Dec. 
1832. — At a general court-martial, assem- 
bled at Fort William on the 7tb Sept. 
1832, of which Brigadier G. li. Penny, 
commanding the troops at Barrack pore, 
was president, Capt. Benjamin Blake, of 
the 47th regt. N.I., was arraigned on the 
following charge: 

Charge . — “ For conduct, in breach of 
order and discipline, highly disrespectful 
to me, his commanding oflicer, and injii- 
rious to my character as commanding ufli- 
cer of the regiment, in the following in- 
stances : 

** 1st. Having, In a public letter, dated 
the 10th of May 1832, falsely asserted that 
he bad investigated matter connected with 
the charges preferred by him against the 
subadar of his company, although he had 
not examined a single witness, thereby 
unjustly stigmatising the character of a 
respectable native commissioned officer, 
and subjecting him to disgraceful charges 
before a public court, ou insufficient 
grounds. 

2d. Having, in a public letter, dated 
19th May 1832, made reflections^ infe- 
rences, and insinuations highly insulting 
and injurious to me as commanding officer 
of thj 47(h regt., particularly in implying 
that the re-asscmbly of the court of in- 
quiry, by my orders, on charges preferred 
by him against the subadar of his com- 
pany, was occasioned by improper mo- 
tives, and begging, in the name of the 
havildar, Dahwo, of the same company, 
that questions may be put to the members 
of the court, on their oaths, at a general 
court-martial, whether they may have not 
been tampered with to give a decision in 
favour of the subadar. 

*• 3d. Having, on the 19th May 1832, 
preferred false and malicious charges 
against me, his immediate commanding 
officer (stating it to be on complaint of 
Havildar Dahwo, of (he company under 
his command), to answer his own, Capt. 
Blake's malicious jiurposes. 

** 4tli. Having, in a letter, dated the 
19th of May 1832, addressed for the in- 
formation of the major-general command- 
ing the division, staled, that he considered 
it his duty to' prefer the charges in ques. 
tion in consequence of the oppression and 
unjust conduct of (me) the lieutenant 
colonel towards the havildar ; sucii accusa- 
tions of oppression and unjust conduct on 
my part being false and malicious.'* 

(Signed) E. F. Waters, Col. 

Comg. 47lli regt. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
tlic following decision : 

J' Hiding.^** The court, UfMin die evi- 
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dance before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner, Capt. Benjamin Blake, 47tli 
regt. N.I., is not guilty of the first cliarge ; 
and the court do, accordingly, fully and 
honourably acquit him. 

** That with regard to the second charge, 
the prisoner, Capt. Benj. Blake is guilty of 
having, in a public letter dated 19th 
May 1832, made a reflection, inference^ 
and insinuation highly insulting and inju- 
rious to Lieut. Col. Waters, commanding 
officer of the 47th regt., in the particular 
instance related in the charge, but the 
court acquit Capt. Blake of culpability in 
all other inferences, reflections, and insi- 
luiations contained in that public letter, as 
alleged in the second charge. 

“ With reference to tlic 3d charge, it 
appearing that the prisoner, Capt. Blake, 
preferred four charges against his imme- 
diate commanding officer, stating it to be 
on complaint of Havildar Dahwo, of the 
company under his command ; upon the 
evidence taken before the court, with re- 
gard to these four cliarges, the court find 
the prisoner, Capt. Blake, guilty under 
this charge aa regards the second and the 
fourth charges so preferred ; wiih regard 
to the other two charges, the first and the 
third, the court acquit Capt. Blake of this 
Charge) to the extent here explained, the 
court find Capt. Blake, 47lh regt. N.I., 
guilty of the third charge. 

On the fourth charge, the court find 
Capt. Benjamin Blake, 47lh regt. N.I., 
not guilty, and do accordingly acquit him. 

Sentence. — “ The court sentence the 
prisoner, Capt. Benjamin Blake, 47th regt. 
N.I., tube dismissed the service of the 
Honourable Company.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) E. Barnes, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Bemarks by bis Exc. the Commander, 
ill- chief. 

Before the Commander-in-chief pro- 
ceeds to pronounce his final judgment in 
the case of Capt. Blake, of the 47th regt. 
N.I., it is necessary that he should inform 
the army that this officer has for a great 
length of time persisted in bringing for- 
ward accusations against bis commanding 
officer, Lieut. Col. Waters, and not satis- 
fied in one instance with the decision of 
the late commander- in -chief, he again ob- 
truded the same charges upon the notice of 
the present rommander.in-chief, and being 
thus baffied, instead of being convinced 
that the line of conduct he was pursuing 
neither met with approbation nor support 
(it evidently proceeding from vindictive 
motives), he appears to have allowed no 
opportunity to slip, tfnd to have kept an 
angry, litigious, and malevolent spirit in 
full operation to work up something new 
against his commanding officer, and being 
thus carried on by a blind devotion to the 
gratification of personal animosity, be be- 
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came entangled in the dark bye-waya to 
which his passion conducted him, and 
never hit upon the straight-forward path 
leading to the good of the service. 

The Cotiimander-iti.chicf trusts that the 
decision of the court martial will have the 
effect of opening the eyes and correcting 
the judgment of Capt. lilake, and will 
thoroughly convince him of the folly and 
impropriety of the long and obstinate line 
of conduct he has pursued ; and hoping 
that the decision alone will work a favour- 
able reformation in Capt. Blake’s conduct, 
as well as deter others from pursuing the 
same course, M'ithoiit the necessity of 
carrying the merited severity of the sen- 
tence into operation, the Cointnandcr-in- 
chief is pleased to remit the latter, and 
direct that Capt. Blake be released from 
arrest and return to his duty ; but in order 
to give time for mature reflection, and for 
the suppression of all angry feeling, his 
Excellency directs that Capt. Blake shall 
proceed forthwith to join and do duty with 
the 48th regt. N.l. for six months, or fur 
such further period as the reports of the 
brigadier commanding at Barrackpore and 
the major-general commanding the presi- 
dency division may point out. 

The Commander- in<chicf is desirous of 
expressing his approbation of the whole of 
the proceedings on this trial (amounting to 
351 pages, besides the Appendix), as well 
as the others by the court-martial, of which 
Brigadier Penny was president, and Lieut. 
U. J. II. Birch deputy judge advocate. 

CAPT. J. S. MARSHALL. 

I fead- Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Dec, 1, 
— The Comiuander-in-ehicf did not 
expect, when the proceedings on Capt. 
Blake's trial called for the remarks upon 
his perverse and litigious conduct, that he 
would have another instance of similar be. 
bavioiir so soon brought under bis notice. 
Capt. .Tolm Samuel Marshall, of the 71st 
regt. N.I., has persisted in a course of 
insubordinate and litigious cavilling at the 
arrangements and orders of his command- 
ing olficer, altiiough, from his situation 
as second in command, it was his duty to 
have shewn an example to the other officers 
in the regiment of prompt and cheerful 
obedience; neither the explanations and 
mild remonstrances of Lieut. Col. Hunter, 
nor tlie opinions distinctly expressed by 
the brigadier, and by the major-general 
cominandiiig the division, have had any 
effect in putting a stop to this cavilling 
and contentious spirit, or in dissuading 
him from obtruding his unfounded com- 
plaints upon the Cointminder-in-chicf. It 
now becomes his Excellency’s duty to put 
a atop to the mischief which Capt. Mar- 
shall’s example would produce in the 71st 
regt.; and tie is accordingly directed to 
proceed and join Uie 64th N.l.> with which 
he will do duty until further orders. 


The Commander-in-chief hopes tliat 
this mark of his serious displeasure will 
prevent Capt. Marshall from persisting in 
a course of behaviour similar to Capt. 
Blake’s, until it leads to similar conse- 
quences. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

General Department. 

.Tan. I.**. Mr. J. \V. Grant to bo commercial re- 
sident at Hurripaul. 

29. Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland to be secretary to 
General ('omniittec of Public Instruction. 

Feb. 5. Mr. \V. II. Macnaghten to officiate as 
chief secretary to government and secretary to go- 
vernment in secret and political department. 

Mr. Charles Maesween to officiate as secretary to 
government in judicial and revenue department. 

Judieial ami Revenue Department. 

Jan. l.'i. Mr. C. F. Thompson to lx> civil and 
session judge of Cawimore. in room of Mr. H. S. 
Oldfield proceeded to Europe. 

Canrcllcd at his own request — The appointment 
of Mr. 11. Trotter, ui\der date the 24th Dec., to 
1)ehe.*id assistant to magistrate and collector of 
Beerbhoom. 

22. Mr. J. H. Young to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of Kith or 
Sarun division. 

Financial Department. 

Jan. K>. Mr. .fames Prinsm to be assay-master 
of Calcutta mint, in n)omor Mr. Wilson. 

Political Department. 

Dec. 24. Mr. L. Wilkinson, officiating political 
agent at Uhopanl, to proceed to Kotah, and as- 
sume charge of that agency, on being relieved by 
Major Alves at Dhopaul. 

Jnn.2H. Lieut. W. H. Trevelyan, Bombay ar- 
tillery, to be fourth assistant to agent to Governor 
General for States of Rajpootana. 

Feb. 4. Mr. B. II. IlcKlgson to be resident at 
CJatmandhoo. 

Kcclcftiafslical Df'pnrtu>ent, 

Jan. II. The Rev. W. Greenwood to officiate as 
chaplain at Lucknow, on a salary of Rs. 4(iU per 
mensem. 

The undermentioned civil servants attained the 
rank of senior merchant and junior merchant res- 
pectively, on the dales specified: — J. Fraser, se- 
nior merchant, 2Hth Nov. 1JW2. — T. J. W.Thomas, 
junior ditto, 24th Dtc. Itiai. 

The undermentione<l gentlemen have lieen ad- 
mitted as writers on this establishment : — \V. B. 
Hawkins, Arthur Hall, <ind Mark Moore, Ksqrs., 
from .'ith Jan. IfiJJ. — W. H. Bayley, Ksq., from 
21st ditto. 

FarlotffrbM.— Capt. R. Ross, political agent in 
Kotah, to i:.ipy of Good Hope.— Mr. T. H. Mad- 
dock, to E\irope.— Mr. If. L. Dick, to sea, for six 
months, for hcalili.-— TI jc Venerable the Archdea- 
con of Calcutta, to Madras, for two months, cm 
private affairs. — Mr. C. R. Cartwright, to Europe. 
— Mr. Robert H.'irlow, to Europe. — Mr. R. H. 
Scott, to (.!ape of (food Hope, for eighteen 
months, for health.— Capt. Sandys, assistant to 
resident at Indoor, to sea, for six months, for 
health. 

MILITARY APPOINTx\IENTS» 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort miliam, Jan. 14, 1833.— 24tA N.L Ens. J. 
11. Beck to be lieut., from 2d Jan. 1833, v. R. U. 
Turnbull dec. 

&fth N.L Lieut. John Frederick to be capt. of a 
comp., from 31st Dec. 1832, v. J. B. Fenton dec. 
— Supemum. Lieut. Arch. Kennedy brought on 
elfbctlve strength of regt. 

The following Acting Ensigns to lie Ensigns to 
fill vacancies Ih infant^ on tnb establishment ;•«. 
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Chartei Swlntoo> ftom lOCh De& 18a2. Innic. to 
L. C. Fagan D. Broughton, from lUth 

ditto, in 8UC. to P. Grant retired. 

Capt. C. Guthrie, AGth N.I.,at his own request, 
transferred to invalid establishment. 


Ens. W. R. Elton. 10th. to do duty with A9th 
N.I.. at Allahahiid. until 15th Oct. 10^ 

Jan, 10. — The following order confirmed Ens. 
W. St. L. Forrest to act as interp. and ou. mast, to 
2!nh N.l. during Lieut. Marsden’s aosencc. on 
leave; date 5th Dec. 


Head~Quartm’«t Dee, 29, lftl2.->-<32(f N,I, Ens. 
Yf, W. Davidson to be adj., v. Scott permitted to 
resign appointment. 

Dec, 30.—The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed t^Assist. Surg. G. Forbes, m.d.. 
to protoed to Dinapore. and place himself under 
orders of superintending surgeon ; date Ifjth Dec. 
1832.->Assist. Surg. J. O’ Dwyer to do duty temiio- 
rarily with H.M. IGth Foot ; date 15th Dec.— 
Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood to afford medical aid to 
artillery assembled at Sultanpore, Benares, for 
annual practice : date 19th Dec.— Lieut, and Adj. 
E. Sunderland, 9d bat. artillery, to act as staff 
officer to (Tawnpore division ; date 5th Dec. — Ens. 
J. T. Fergusson to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 
70th N.L, during absence, on leave, of ideut. 
Mercer: date lOin Dec —Lieut, (i. Nugent to act 
as interp. and qu. mast, to (Kith N.L, during ab- 
sence of Lieut, iicaton ; date 20th Nov. 


Fort William, Jan, 21 — .36r/i N.l. Siipemum. 
Lieut. J, J. Hamilton brought on etl'cctive strength 
of regt., v. ShoTtland lesigued 12th June 1HJ2. 

46r;* N.l. Lieut. W. T. Savaray to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. Geo. Johnstone to lie lieut., from 
14th .Ian. latl, in sue. to ('. Guthrie, transf. to 
invalid estab.— Supemuin. Ens. R. A. Herbert, 
brought on eft’ective strength of regt. 

Assist. .Surg. Win. Grime to be surg., v. A. 
Dickson retired; with rank fromH/th Dec. 1832, 
v. J. A. D. Watson dec. 

Col. Wra. Ilutgh, .'i7th N.I., to be a brigadier on 
estab., V. rag.aii, nominated to command of Mey> 
war field force. 

The following .\cting Ensigns to be Ensigns to fill 
vacancies In Infantry J. S. Davidson, from 17th 
Dec. 1^2, in sue. to C. J. Crane invalided.— Ro- 
bert Thompson, from 17th do., in sue. to W. J. 
Phillott invalided — J. S. Hawks, from 1‘Jth do., 
in sue. to W. F. Phipps dec. 

John Murray, m.d., admitted to service as an 
assist, surg. 

Infantry, Lieut. Col. T. P. Smith to be col., v. 
G. Sargent dec., witli rank from 15th Oct. 1832, v. 
J. Burnet, C.U., dec.— Major Abraham Haoly to 
be lieut. col., v, T. P. Smith, jironi., with rank 
from 2J)l.h Oct. 18.32, v. A. T. Watson dec. 

5(if/* N.l. Capt. G. 11. Pemberton to be major, 
and Lieut. D. L. Richardson to be capt. of a 
comp., from 29th Oct. 18.32, in sue. to A. Hardy, 
prom — Supernnm. Lieut. Hugh Mackenzie 
brought on elfective strcngtli of regt. 

Assist. .Surg. Edmond Tritton, 40th N.I., to 
perform civil medical duties of station of Ally 
Ghur, during absence of Mr. Mackinnon on sicK 
leave. 

Assist. Surg. David Gullaii, attached to right 
wlngbf 15th N.L, toirerforui civil medical duties 
of station of Shahjehanpore during absence of Mr. 
Brett on sick leave. 

Head-quarters, Jan. 2, IKM — The following 
regimental order confirmeil Cornet G. R. Budd 
to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 3d L.C. during 
absence, on duty, of Lieut. Ticvor ; date 24tK 
Dec. 

Jan, 4.— Assist. Surg. C. Garliett removal from 
18th to 29th N.L, and directed to continue in per- 
formance of medical duties of Sconce. 

Jan. 5 . — Majt G. McDonald, II.. M. Kith Foot, 
to be commandant of Coiivalcscenl Depdt at 
l^flour. 

Surg. W. A. VenouT, 9th N.I., to officiate as 
superintending surgeon of Agra circle until arrival 
of Superintending Surg. C. Campbell from Saugor. 

L,C. Comet J. R. Burt to be adj., v. Aitken, 
permitted to resign appointment. 

32d N.L Lieut. C. C. J. Scott to be interp. and 
quarter-master. 

Jan. 7.— Acting Cornet C. G. Bccher to do duty 
with Kith L.C.at Kumaul. 

Jan, 8.— Col. W. Burgh* removed from 57th to 
44ih N.I., and Col. 1*. Littlejohn from 44th to 
57th ditto. 


Fort- William, Jan. 28. — Acting Ens. David 
Ramsay, of infantry, to be ensi^ ticm 24th 
Dec. 1832, to fill a vacancy. In sue. to F. S. Wig- 
gins dec. 

Cadet of Artillery E. R. E. Wilmot to be act- 
ing 2(l-licut., to enable him to draw allowances 
authorized by Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Cadet of Artillery A. W. Hawkins admitted on 
establishment. 

Mr. Wm. Rail admitted on establishment as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Cant. H. W. Howard, right wing Europ. regt., 
to take charge of invalids, &c. under orders of 
embarkation for Europe on H. C. Ch. S. Lord Am- 
herst. 

Ist-Lieut. the lion. 11. B- Daizell, regt. of artil- 
lery, tf) officiate as deputy commissary of ord- 
nance. ai Chunar, during absence of Capt. 
D'Oyly. 

Ist-Lieut. J. W. Scott, regt. of artillery , at his 
own reiiuest, transferred to pension establishment. 


Hmd-Qnarters, Jan. 12. — Lieut. Col. C. H. 
Lloyd, invalid estab., permitted to reside at Ba- 
reilly, drawing his allowances from pay office at 
Agra. 

2d-Lieiit. G. 11. McGregor, artillery, appointed 
to station stair at Convalescent Dep6t, Landour. 

Jan. 13 — The following Benares divisicn orders 
eonfinned : — Assist. Surg. J. B. Macdonald, 3d 
L.(.\, to afi’ord medical aid to artillery at Sultan- 
pore, Benares, and Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood to 
proceed to Pertaubghur, Oude, and assume medi- 
cal charge of 41st N.L, as temporary arrange- 
ments : dale 7tli Jan. 

7th Hat. ArtUlery. Lieut. H. M. Lawrence to be 
interp. and ({U. mast., v. Jarvis dec. 

Jan. 15. — The following orders confirmed 
Assist. Surg. A. Keir, m.d., to relieve Assist. Surg. 
McGregor from mcdiciii charge of 49th N.L— 
Jdeut. A, S. Singer to act as adj. to 24th N.L, 
during indisposition of Lieut. Turnbull : date 1st 
Jan. 

Jan. 10. — Acting Ens. H. S. Stewart to do duty 
with 52d N.L at Meerut. 

Jan. 17. — The following division order confirm - 
ed;— Cadet .S. W, R. Tulloch, at his own request, 
to do duty with 43d N.l., at Secrora; date8tli 
Jan. 

The following removals made by (knninander- 
In-chief Lieut. I'ol. G. Williaiiison, from 45th 
to 57th N.l. — Lieut. Col. F. LcFevre (on furl.) 
from 57th to 3d N.l. — Lieut. (^>1. W. W. Davis, 
from .3d to 45th N.l. 

Jun. 19.— Cornet C. R. H. Christie posted to 9th 
L.C., at Kurnaul. 

Jan, 21. — The following officers to do duty at 
Convalescent Depdt at Landour, during ensuing 
hot season Capt. M. White, H.M. lltn Drags. ; 
Lieut. T. Quin, 4th Capt. O. Baker, artil- 

lery ; 2d'Lieut. R. E. Knatrhbull, ditto; Lieut. 
J. Maule, H.M. 2(ith Foot ; Lieut- T. Seccombe, 
ditto; Capt. 11. Astier, H.M. :!lst Foot; Lieut. 
N. Vicary, 4th N.l. ; Lieut. J. A. Fairhead, 28th 
do. ; Acting Ens. II. .S. Stewart, .VJd do. ; Lieut. J. 
Graham, 55th do. ; Capt. O. Phi Hips, .Ofith do.; 
Lieut. C. S. Mating, adj., (>8lh do. ; Acting Ens. 
A. H. Ross, 71st do. 

Jan, 22.— Pioneers. Limit. C. R. Gwatkin, of 
finch N.L, app. to company vacant by prom, of 
Capt. Corfield. 

Fort William, Feb, A,— Regt. of Artillery, 2d- 
Lieut. A. Fitzgerald to be Ist-lieut., from 28th 
Jan. 1&33, v. J. W. Scott transf. to (renslon estab. 
— Siipernum. 2d-Licut. M. Mackenzie brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Acting Ens. J. 8. Banks, of infantry, to be ens.* 
firom 2d Jan. 1833, to fill a vacancy, m sue. to R. 
11. Turnbull dec. 

Cadet of Infantry W. Hore to be acting ensism, 
to enable him to draw allowances autoorisedl^ 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 
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Mr. J. C. Robertion admitted on cstab. as a 
cadet of infantry. 

Cadet J. W. II. Turher, 6f)th N.I.. at his own 
request! transferred to Invalid establishment. 

Hffod'Quttrtcnt, Jan. 23.— Ens. O. J. ^'■oun.cr- 
husband, (lOth, to do duty with 3dth N.I. until 1st 
Oct. laia. 

Assist. Siirjf. Andrew Drummond removed from 
situation of assist, {jarrison surgeon at Allahiabad. 
and directed to do duty with Euro;iuan regt. at 
Dinaporc. 

Jan. 24. — The following order confirmcvl:— 
Capt. W W. Rees, .Wth N.I., to relieve {?apt. 
Satchwell from duties of commissariat dep irtment 
with troops employe<l in .lungic Mehauls* as a 
temp, arrangement ; date .loth Dec. 

Surg. A. Pringle, m.d. (new prom.) pn$te<l to 2d 
^.1.— F. Hough (on furl.) removed from 

Jan. 23.— Lieut. Col. Rcatson. adj. gen. of army ; 
Capt. Ramsay, Persian interpreter; and Lieut. 
Fawkes, aide-de-cainp,— to nrocecd by dawk to 
('alcutta, ill attendance on his Exc. the Commjui- 
der-in-chief. 

Ens. J. (libb removed from 431 to 27th N.I. 

Ens. A. N. TM. Macflrcgor, left wing Europ. 
Regt., at his own re(|ucst, ronoved to (J.'ifh N.I. 

The following Ensigns posted to corps: — 1>. 
Lumsden (on furl.) to 3fJth N.I. at Mhow ; J. 
W. Ilaig, to 24th N.?., at Henares; ('. .^wiiitoa 
(in Nizam's SOI vice) to.'i.'iih N.I., iit .Fumalpore; 
J. I). Broughton to (iyth N.I., at Etawah and 
Banda. 

Jan. 27. —The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. C. Chester to act .as adj to 2.Jd N I. in room 
of Lieut. Hoiincs prom. ; date JJth Jan. 

Lieut. D. Robinson, (J.'ith N.T., to act as adj. to 
.5th Local Horse, during absence of Lieut. an<i 
Adj. R. Hill. 

Acting Ens. R. N. Raikes to do duty with Ofith 
N.I, at Mynpoorie. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed :— Assist. Surgs. A. Walker, fitli, and 11. 
Orahame, 71st N.I., to do duty with II.M. 13th 
L. Inf. at .Agra ; dates Kith and 21st Jan. 

Assist. .Surg. Reid to do duty in hospital of 

II.M. 13th L. Inf. at Agra. 

Cadet H. Brougham, at hi.s own rciiucst, to do 
duty with lOth L.C. at Kurnaul. 

Fort fVtfUfun, F<‘b. 12. — ‘i.'Jth N.I. Capt. Roliert 
Fernie to be major, Lieut. Alex. Wat t to be capt. 
of a comp., and Kns. J. J. Kinlock to be lieul., 
from 7th Feb. 1333, in sue to C. Savage retired. 

6i)th N.I. Lieut. E. J. AVatsou to bo capt. of a 
company, and Ens. Archibald Cowpar to l)e lieut., 
from 4th Feb. KflM, in sue. to J . W. H. Tumor 
transf. to invalid estabiislimcnt. 
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alTain.— Ifi. Lieut Wm. Brownlow, 46th N.I.* on 
ditto.— 21. Ist-Lleut and Brev. Capt H. Timings, 
artillery, for health.— Surg. W. S. Charters. m.d.» 
for health.— 2a Lieut Col. Abraham Hardy, of 
Infantry, on private affairs.— Lieut. A. W. Taylor, 
right wing Elurop. Regt., for health.— Lieut. W. 
T. Pocklington, .38th N.I., for health — Feb. 4. 
Lieut. T. E. A. Naplcton, 60th N.I., for health. 
—12. Maj. R. Seymour, 26th N.I., for health.— 
Superintending Surg. S. Ludlow (via Bombay, 
from Neemuch).— C^pt. J. D. Stokes. 4th Madras 
N.L, on private affairs. 

To Van Diemen'n Lond.— Feb. 12. Capt. Thos. 
D*OyIy, deputy com. of ordnance, for two years, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrimls in the River. 

.Tan. 26. Rrouffhanu Viles, from Bourbon, Ac. 
—13. Indian Oak, Bane, from Mauritius and 
Mergui. — F kb. 3. Indtnt, Balais, from Bourbon.— 
4. II. C. steamer F.nterprl'.e, from Penang; and 
Naintb, Moore, from New York.— C. Lutus, Wil- 
son, from (Ircenock ; Ahuundi'r, Jnne^ froiri 
Mauritius and Covelnng; and Huby, Hill, from 
Bomliny .and Covelong.— 7. TUal'm, Bideti, from 
London anti (!.ape ; CrMon, Davidson, from Cey- 
lon; and nrginta, lluliock, from Bombay.— 10. 
Novo Dourndn, Da Luz, from M,acao.— 1 1. Dover, 
Austin, from Boston. — 12. M.M.S. Mayicienmt, 
IMumridge. from Madras; and iimrfrmna. Laud, 
from Philadelp?:!*! md Singapore. — 16. Virtolre 
and L»V, Cjirtier, from Bourbon.— 23. Kinir Wil- 
liam IF., Ealcs. from Bombay and China.— 25. 
Nerhudda, Patrick, from Port Louis.— 26. Ejc- 
}tortcr» Anwyl, from Mauritius. 

Dei>ftrtt( res from Calrutta. 

.Tan. If). Brookline, Kennedy, for Boston.- 22 
Irtna, Bernani, lor Havre do (trace.— 24. I .a 
Ganye, .\micl, for Bordeaux ; and Canmens, Dr* 
hiria, for liisbon.— 2fl. Abffurns, Itfigors, for 
Bomliay: and Ainrlin, Rebeiro, for I.isbon.— 31. 
Itofatrts, Wake, for London. — Fan. 1. If. C. 
steamer Irrawaddy, Warden, for Penaivj. — 
ll.C. ('h. .S. lienetMilen, Tullis, for London; .and 
Maletdm, Eyles, for ditto.— «. (’ornnwndrt, l)u- 
peyron, for Bordeaux : Georye, Lovc^tt, for Sa- 
lem (America); and Fifeshire, Cnawley, for Ma- 
dras.— 10, Soybiti, Thornhill, for Loinlon.— 11. 
Vietorinr, Lefort, for Havre de tJrace — Fnnw, 
Hargreaves, f«>r I.ivornool.— 13. Arnold If #•//.<, 
Dewson. for New VorK'.— 16. Jurne/t Patfinsoft, 
Bolton, for London — 21. Lord Amherst , Hicks, 
for London; and Constume, delis, for Bourbon. 

23. Virtoirr, Desse, for Havre de drace.— 24. 

I Mm, Wilson, for London; and Indus, Balais. 
for Bourbon. 


milTIlS, M.MlllIAGES, AND 


Head-Quarters, .Tan. 26 — The following division 
orders confirmal:— Assist. .Surg. J. O’Dwyer app. 
to 48th regt.. v. Cnlquhoun; Assist. Surg (J. 
Forbes, m.d.. app. to 34th N.L, v. Gold; .and 
Assist. Surg. H. M. Green to do duty with H.M. 
4!)th regt. ; date 17 th Jan. 

Brigadier W. Burgh to command troops In Uo- 
hilcund. 

Lieut. H. M. Lawrence, at his own request, 
permitted to resign interpr tershipof 7 thbat. artil- 
lery, and ro-appointed to 1st tr. 3d brig, horse 
artillery. 

Returned to duty fir, m Ei/i-o/w.— Jan. 21. Lieut. 
R. W. tVaser. 4Sth N.L— Capt. W. H. Marshall. 
aWh N.L— Lieut R. E. Dattley. 22 d N.L— Ens. 
H. A. Cumberlcge, 74th N.L— Ens. D. Lumsden, 
Infantry — Capt. John Thomson, corps of engi- 
neers.— Capt. Thos. Timbre'll, regt of artil.— Feb. 

12. Col. John Tombs, .5th L.C. -Cant. John 
Cowslade. 70 th N.I. — Capt Thos. Williams, 
70th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Niiropo.— Jan. 14. Mai. Arthur Ward, 3d 
L.C.. on private afflilrs (via Bombay).— Asslat 
Surg. Andrew Hendenon. lor one year, on private 


DEATHS. 


niRTHS. 

Dee. .30. C'n the river, near Dinapore, the laily of 
the Rev. J. M. .Icnnlngs, a.ri., of adaughter. 

— At Niisseerabad, Mrs. W'. Collins, of a son. 

31. At Noacolly, the lady of Dr. J. Ikiker, of a 
daughter. ^ 

Jan. I. At Barelly, the lady of Godfrey Greene, 
Esq., of engiiK'crs. of adaughter. 

3, At Muktul, the lady of Capt Edw. Rayiis- 
ford, of a son. 

6. AtSaugor, Mrs. Capt. W. II. Sleeman, of a 

7. On board a hudgerow, a little below Allaha- 
bad, Mrs. Geo. Chisholm Hay, of a son. 

6. At Chu)>r.ah, Mrs. G. Hornier, of a son. 

J*. At Kurnaul, the lady of JAeut. Clu'stcr, of a 


li. At Hissar, the lady of A. A. MacAnally, 
Esq., civil surgeon of that station, of a daughter. 
r thnlaiiy of Msjor Wm McKic, 

14. 'At Kurnaul, the lady of John Free, Esq., 


lOrh L.C.. of a daughter. 

13. AtAkyab, the lady of Capt Dickenson, su- 
perintendent of Arracan, of a daughter. 

16. At Ekonah, the lady of Capt. C. O. Macan, 
16lh regt N.L, of a daughter. 
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[July, 


Jan, la At Myrnunilnitf the lady of R. Walker, 

Eaa., civil aervfoe, of a daughter. 

—Mrs. Douald Mercado, of a son. 

sa At Meerut, the lady of Capt. H. J. Wood, 

hone artillery, of a dauunter. . _ ... 

— At Patna, the lady of S. Davies, Esq., civil 

aisiatant surgeon, of a daughter ..i. « 

— At Jubulporc, the lady of F. C. Smith, Esq., 

civil service, of a son. . , , 

— At Poosah, in Tyrhoot, the lady Capt. E. 
Gwatkin, superintendent U.C. stud, of a daugh- 
ter. 

21. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. Mark Richard- 
son, of a still-bom daughter. 

22. Mrs. W. Blackburn, of a daughter. 

— At Tcwarah factory, Tirhoot, the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Kenne^, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. E. C. Efolst, of a daughter. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. J. R. Vos, of a 
daughter. 

2& At Calcutta, Mrs. A. L. Davis, of a daughter. 

27. At Chinsurah, the lady of Lieut. Chas. Car- 
tor, H.M. 16lh regt., of a daughter. 

— On the river, off Jattraliarrey, near Khool- 
nah, Mn. Robert Doucett, of a son. 

28. At Gurrawarrah, the lady of the late J. A. 
D. Watson, Esq., surgeon, 26th N.I., of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Cul. Harry Thomson, 
of a son. 

... At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Fleming, of a son. 

51. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. U. T. 
Sandeman, Stld N.I., of a son. 

Feb, 2. At Barrackpore, the lady of Major U. 
Blackall, cominandingfitlth N.I., of a daughter. 

3. At Bhaugulporo, the lady of F. t>. W ells. 
Era., civil service, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, the wife of C. Manly, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. V ounghus- 
band, of a son. 

9. Mrs. B. M‘Mahon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. II. Fraser, of a daughter. 

11. x\t Chinsurah, the Uuiy of Urev. Capt. Bell, 
ll.M. Kith regt., of a daughter. 

1.3. Mrs. T. Abro, of a son. 

— Mrs. R. S. Strickland, of a son. 

^ Mrs. R. Deefholts, of a sou. 

14. At Dacca, the lady of Capt. Winlour, of a 
daughter. 

15. At Calcutta, Mis. W. Scott, of a daughter. 

16. At Calcutta, the lady of James Weir Hogg, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of J. R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— AtChatuk, in Sylhet, Mrs. Henry Inglis, of 
a daughter. 

17. Mrs. W. K. Ord, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. D. Berkeley, of a son. 

18. At Chowrlnghee, the Lady of Lieut. R. B. 
Pemberton, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Richard Aiihray, of a son. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of E. J. Emin, Ksep, 
of a daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, the lady of James Graves, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 9. At Patna, C. W. Francis, Esq., of Di- 
napove, son of the late Col. R. Francis, to Miss 
Mary Anne Hume, of the same place. 

16. AtCawnpore, Mr.Wm. Phllipe, of the Judge 
Advocate General’s office, to Miss Margaret W 11- 

22. At Dinapore, Lieut. T. V. Lysaght, adju- 
tant, European regiment, to Miss 0*Hallaroti, 
daughter of Brigadier Gen. O’llalloran, c;.b., 
commanding the Dinapore division of the army. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. James C. Thompson, to 
' Miss Dorothea Anne West. 

29. AtChunar, Mr. Henry Meyers, to Miss M. 
A. Bradford. 

31. At Calcutta, Richard Walker, Esq., of the 
dvll service, to Jane Mary, daughter of James 
Young, Esq. 

4. At Calcutta, Elliot Macnaghten, Esq., 
to Isabella, only daughter ai the late Ji^n Law, 
Eaq.f Bengal medical service. ^ 

gu At Dinapore. James M. Mackie, Esq., to 
Mrs. Anna Matilda Rotten, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Edwards, of the same place. 

12 . At Calcutta, William Stevempn, Esq., sen. 
’assist, surg. a3d N.I., to Mary Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Capt. R. Stack, H.M. 45th regt. 


Fffb, 13. At Calcutta, Mr. William Howard, to 
Isabella, second daughter of Mr. A. Arson. 

19. At Calcutta, Capt. George Jellicoe, of the 
brig ResoluHoii, to Miss Sarah Rivers Brooke. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. G. R. Carmac, of H.M. 
3d Buffs, to Miss Henrietta Maliiig. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 27* At Gurrawarrah, J. A. D. 3Vatson, 
Esq., surgeon of the 26th regt. N.I. 

Jan. 16. At Chandernagore, Miss Aline Le 
Cnunc, aged 26. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hennessy. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Vincent J. Ferreira. 

22. On board the H.C. steamer Knterpriztft off 
Penang, the Hon. Sir William O. Russell, knt.. 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. D. Gomes, aged 48. 

— Mr. Alexander Thomas, aged 32. 

25. At Calcutta, Frances Alice, daughter of the 
late Mr. Robert Williams, aged 23. 

2(u At Calcutta, Miss C. Smith, aged 18. 

27. At ('alcutta, Mr. ('has. Gilchrist, aged 18. 

— • At Calcutta, Mr. Edw. W. (lordon, aged 16. 

Feb. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Black, aged 70. 

— At Chandernagore, Isabella, wrife of Mr. A. 
B. Benoist, aged 27. 

2. At Serainpore, Mrs. Drai>er, relict of the 
late James Draper, Esq., aged 53. 

— At Jessore, ('apt. V. llurgh. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry (Jordon, aged 18. 

9. At ('alcutta, George Potter, Esq., head- 
assistant H.(J.'s botanical garden, aged .*18. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. W. E. Chick, aged 27. 

10. At Howrah, Capt. ('. H.Ueaii, assistant salt 
agent, Sulkea, aged 48. 

12. At Calcutta, Miss \nnBranigan, flgc<l22. 

— At Cuttack, Mr. John Aiken, aged 23. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. llayer, aged 18. 

16. In cftinp at Dudka, in the disturbed district, 
('adet Win. Stiles, aged 18. 

20. At ('alcutU, (ieo. Chisholm, Esq., aged 78. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. J. Bowers, aged 18. 

2.3. At Calcutta, Miss Ellen .S’hcean, aged 17. 


ifUalira^v 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

POSTINGS OF (JORNKTS AND ENSIGNS. 

Si. George J A\n\ Ki, 18.3^. — Under 
instructioiis received IVom the Sii])rein(? 
Government, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that 
the supernumerary cornets and ensigns on 
this establishment shall be transferred to 
fill vacancies in other regiments, according 
to their standing in the army, under the 
following rules, and agreeably to the sys- 
tem which obtains in Bengal. 

1. Cornets and ensigns already posted 
to regiments W'ili he removed to fill vacan- 
cies in other regiments under the follow- 
ing restrictions. 

2. lire senior in army of these grades, 
who by such removal w’ill obtain two 
steps on the scale of promotion, will be 
removed; no advantage inferior to Ibis 
is supposed to compensate tlie inconve- 
nience and expense attendant on the re- 
moval, and whenever this advantage is 
not considered by the officer to be re- 
moved equivalent to the expense and in- 
convenience which it entails, the officer 
will be permitted to remain in the regi- 
ment from which the transfer would have 
removed him. 
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3, III filling; a vacancy in the rank of 
cornet or of ensign in a regiment, where 
the advantages above detailed are not se- 
cured by removal, owing to its having one 
or two supernumerary lieutenants, the 
senior supernumerary cornet or ensign in 
the army is to be taken. 

4*. No cadet will hereafter be perma> 
nently posted to a regiment until all the 
supernumerary cornets and ensigns be- 
longing to their respective branches of 
the service are disposed of, by being 
brought upon the eifective strength of the 
army. 

5. All vacancies which have been made 
known at tiic adjutant general's oflicc 
since the 15th of August lust will be sup- 
plied under the above rules. 

6. The case of young officers wlio have 
been promoted under the system which 
has hitherto prevailed at this presidency 
has been referred to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors by tlie Supreme Go- 
vernment. 

H.M. 4 « 6 tii rkgimknt. 

Fort St. Ceorget J)cc. 4 , J832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council can- 
not permit his Majesty*s 46tli llegiinent 
to embark for Knglund, without express- 
ing his approlmtion of their conduct dur- 
ing the period which they have been em- 
ployed on this cstahlisliincnt. 

To Colonel Campbell, c.n., .anle-de- 
eamp to the King, the Right Hon, the 
Governor in Council considers himself 
particularly indebted for the temper and 
judgment with which he has exercised tfic 
several important commands which have 
been entrusted to him by government; 
and he attributes in a great measure to the 
example of Colonel Campbell and the of- 
ficers of U.M. 4-6th Regiment the cor- 
diality and good feeling which has at all 
times prevailed between the several 
branches of the army, at stations wiierc 
that regiment has been employed. 

DRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 6 , 
1832.— Adverting to the regulations for 
the dress of officers of infantry and medi- 
cal officers of dismounted corps, published 
in G.O. of the 18th Nov. 1831, with the 
sanction of government, and under instruc- 
tions from the Court of Directors, the 
Commander-in-chief reipicsts the uttcii' 
tiuii of general and other officers com- 
manding divisions, forces, and regiments 
to the orders in question, wiiich are to be 
strictly observed from Ist January ensuing. 

With a view to assimilate the appoin^ 
ments of field officers of infantry of riiis 
army with those of his Majesty's service, 
his Kxcellency further directs that the 
shoulder-belt witli slings shall no longer 
be worn by officers of that rank, and that 
they shall instead wear a biilTalo leather 
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sling waist-belt two inches wide, with re- 
gimental plate, and a brass instead of a 
leather or steel scabbard ; field ofiicers are 
however still to retain the black waist- 
belt for undress. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Feb. 12. W. Elliot, Esq., to be assistant to prin- 
cipal cullcctor and magistrate of northern division 
of Arcot, and to act as head assistant until further 
orders. 

1.1. R. T. Porter, Esq., to be secretary to Civil 
Fund, in succession to Mr. E. C. I.ovcl), nomi- 
nated by (lovernmcnt to a situation in provinces. 

15. J. Paternoster, Esq., to bo register to pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for nortnern 
division. To c nlinue acting as zillah judge of Chi- 
cacoie. 

.1. G. S. Bruero, Esq., to be register to provin- 
cial c- urt of appeal and circuit for centre divi- 
sion. To coutiniiD acting as deputy collector of 
Madras. 

W- H. Tracy, Esq., to be register to zillah 
court of Chittoor. 

W. Wilson, Ksq., to lie register to zillah court 
of Chingleput. 


Feb. 8. rapt. J. A. Atkinson to act as master 
atiendant and marine storekcei>er at Madras until 
further orders. 

Mr. James Honnor to act as assistant to master 
attcnilaiit, until further orders. 

Thomas Nevmharn, Esq., having accepted an 
annuity from the Civil Fund, has been permitted 
to resign tlie service of the Hon. Company; date, 
8th Feb. ltK«, 

The inuicrmentioned civil servants attained the 
rank of senior merchant and factor respectively, 
on the dales specified ;—C. E. Oakes, senior mer- 
chant, 24th Jan. 183;j. — George Sparkes, factor, 
1st Jan. ltt‘}3.— S. J. Popham, factor, .Tfith Jan. 
1833. 


The undermentioned gentlemen are admitteil 
writers i>n this establishment : — II. B. Sewell, 
Esq.; R. W. Chatfield, Esq.; W. E.JclIicoe, Esq. 

Fnrlotf/^h. — Feb. 19. Sir James Home, Bart., to 
Europe, fur health. 


ECCL Eh I A STl CAL A PPO I NT- 
MENT. 

Her. 4. The Rev. F. Darrah to officiate tempo- 
rarily as chaplain at Prince of Wales* Island. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, Jan, 26, 1833.— Lieut. Cot iC. 
Herbert removed from 5th regt. to 31st L.I., uaA 
Lieut. i*ol. J. Parry from latter to former corps. 

The following order confirmed Lieut. Miller, 
artillery, to act as fort adj. at Caniianore : date 21st 
Jan. 

Assist. Surg. James Cooke removed from doing 
duty with H.M. 41st regt., and placed under order 
of medical officer in charge of general hospital at 
presidency. 


Fort St, Georffc, Jan. 29, 1833.— Lieut. Du Ver- 
net, of thisestab., to conduct survey lu NJaam’s 
domii|k)n8. In sue. to Lieut. Morlaiid. (Appoint- 
ed by the Hiupreme Government.; 

Feb. a— ^9cn. Assist. Surgs. Samuel Stokes and 
Samuel Iligginson to be surgeons, from 2d Feb* 
]8,‘)3, to complete establishment. 

Mr. J. E. Porteous admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty tinder surgeon of 
horse artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

(S) 


— Madras^ 
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Feb. 12.— Lieut. Col. J. H. Fiitli, artillery, to 
act as principal cominiBsary of ordnance, during 
employment of Lieut. Col. Cullen on other duty. 

Lieut Col. 11. Walpole. 2Ath N.I.. to act as mi- 
litary secretary to Right Hon. the Governor. 


Hend-Quartersi Fcft. 3.— Sure. J. W. Sherman 
to take medical charge of 4th N.l. till further or- 
ders. 

Feb. 8 and 9.— The following orders confirmed : 
— Cornet Carruthers to act as adj. to 2d L.C. — 
Lieut. Ooddam. 2d L.C.. to act as cantoment adj. 
at Arcct, during absence of Lieut. Cuniberlcdge 
on furlough. 

Fef>. 11.— Assist. Sure. Wm. Evans to take charge 
of filst N.I.. during absence of Assist. Surg. Edg- 
comeon sick certificate. 

Feft. 13.— The following orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. Macleod to act as qu. mast. an<l iiitcrp. to 
.34th L.I.> during ab^ce of Lieut. Shaw on sick 
cert. ; flate 29th Jan. — Lieut. Moore to act as adj. 
to .'ith L.C. ; date 24th Jan.— Ena. Newby to do 
duty with left wing Madras Europ. regt.: date 
27th Nov. 1832.— Lieut. Home, .3(Jth N.I.. to act 
as fort adj. at Vellore ; date .id Feb. 18:)3. 

Lieut. W. R. Foskett. 10th. to do duty with 
l«th N.I., until 31st Dec. 1833, or till luTthcror- 
ilera. 


Fort St, G'eof'ge, Feb. 15. — Capt. Hugh Mitchell, 
8th N.l., to act as deputy sst'retary to Military 
Board, during absence <}f Capt. Mulicrly on sick 
leave. 

ISf/i N.L Sen. Lieut. Peter Stcinson to be capt.. 

V. Deacon doc. ; <late of coni. 5th Feb. 183.3. — Su- 
pemuin. Lieut. Henry Gorden admitted on effec- 
tive strength of regt. to complete its c'stablish- 
mmt. 

Capt. J. T. Webb, 10th N.L, at his own re- 
tiucst, transf. to non-cffectivc eslab., and permit- 
ted to return to Europe on furlough. 

Mtij. Fulton. 14th N.L. permitted to retire 
from service of Hon. Company. 

Feb. 19. — The following removals, iiromotinn, 
and apiiointment to take effect from <late of em- 
barkation of Superintend. Surg. Stephenson jior- 
mitted to return to Europe : — Superintend. Surg. 
Kenneth Macaulay, from centre to presidency divi- 
sion, — Acting Superintend. Surg. Rams.-iy Sladcn, 
from Malabar and Kanara to centre division, and 
to charge of presidency division, during Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s employment in Medical Board — Sen. 
Surg. John Norris to be acting su)ictinU.niding 
surg., v. Stephenson, and app. to Malabar and 
Kanara. — Surgeon D. Donaldson to lx; stall' sur- 
geon to light field division of Hyderabad sutei- 
niary force, v. Norris prom. 

IfUh N.l. Sen. Lieut. Andrew Coventry to be 
(Vipt., and Sen. Eiis. Roliert Vounghusband to be 
lieut., V. Webb invalided; date of coins. Kith Feb. 
J833. 

Cadets of Infantry F. S. Gabb. A. E. Brooke, 
and C. F. Irby admitteil onestab.. ;md ajip. to act 
as ensigns. 

Maj. Charles Poulton, 5th N.I.. at his own re- 
quest. transf. to non-effective establishment. 
Cadets of Infantry W. S. Siiow.W. E. P. Cotton. 

W. J. Williams. T. W. Mitchell, and W. G. P. 
Jenkins admitted on estab., and app. to act as cn- 
signs. 

Fe5. 22. — The nomination of C!ol. C. A. Vigou- 
reux, c.n., H.M. 4.'ith regt., to command of Hy- 
drabad subsidiary force, confiimcd by Governor 
General. 

Major F. Derville. artillery, to act as director of 
artillery depdt of instruction during eniployment 
of Ideut. Col. Frith on other duty. 

^ Acting 2d-Lieut. S. E. O. Ludlow, corps of en- 
gineers, to be assistant to superintending engineer 
in southern division. 

Cavalry. Lieut. Jas. Knox to be capt., v. Smith 
retired; date of com. 13th June 1832.— Comet H. 

H. C. King to be lieut., v. Oakley discharged; 
date ditto. 

ArtiUery, Ist-Lieut. <1. W. Onslow to be capt., 
.-uid 2d- Lieut. G. S. Cutter to he Ist-licuU, v. Hock- 
ley invalided ; date of coins. 1.5th Aug. 1832.— 
Acting 2d-Lleut. J. H. Elordieu lo be 2u-lieut. tu 
compklc i'stab. ; daleSlh Jan. 1333. 


nth N.l. Capt Chas.Sinnock to be major, Lieut 
McD. Miiito to lie capt, and Ens. John I'homson 
to be lieut., v. Poulton invalided ; date of corns. 
20th Feb. 1833. 

22d N.l. Lieut. J. R. Sandford to be capt., and 
Ens. W. S. Mitchell to be lieut., v. Hammond re- 
tired; date of coins. 9th May 1832. 

31*# N.l. Lieut. G. J. Richardson to be capt, v. 
Ruddeman retired; date of coin. 18ihJuly 1832.— 
Ens. E. H. Martin to be lieut., v. Key resigned ; 
date Ist Jan. 1833. 


Head-Qttarters, Feb. 15.— The following officers, 
having passed prescribed examination in Hindoo- 
stance language, deemed by the Commander-in- 
chief entiticcl to reward authorized by Hon. the 
Court of Directors:— Lieut, and Qu. Mast D. 
Scotland, 7th N.l. — Ens. B. T. Giraud, 22d N.l. 

Feb. If).— Capt. J. T. Webb, recently transf. to 
inv. estab., posted to 1st Nat Vet. Battalion. 

Feb. 21. — Lieut. Col. P. Cameron removed from 
4th to 3d L.t:.. and Lieut. Col. S. Martin from 
latter to fomier corps. 

The following removals of Surgeons ordered ;— 
I). Donaldson from horse artillery to 1st N.l.; W. 
II. Richards, from 8th I..C. U) horse artillery ; R- 
Anderson, fiaim M L.C. to 9th N.l. ; C. Price, 
from 1st N.l. to Hth L.C. ; S. .Stokes (late prom.) 
to .3d L.C. ; S. Higginson (late prom.) to5Ulli N.l. 

Thcfollowing removals of Assist. Surgeons order- 
etl:— A. J. WilU to 48th N.L; T. D. Harrison to 
3d L.i;. 

Feh.il‘2 .Maj.Cha.s. Poulton, recently tnansf. to 

inv. estab., |M>stedto2d Nat. Vet. Battalion. 

The following order confirmed : — Lieut. De R. 
J. Brett, .'llsi. L.I., to .'ict .is fort adj. at Bellary, 
during absence of Lieut. Ureiniicr on furl.; date 

1.5th Feb. 


Hetunml tu flttty, from Europe.^Voh. 12. .Surg. 
Andrew Patteisoii. — 19. Lieut. Col. S. Martin, .’Id 
L.C.— Lieuf. T. H. Hull, Madras Europ. regt.— 
Lieut. P. T. I herry, 1st L.C.— Surg. C. A. Price. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Tu Ettroj)C. — Feb. 8. Assist. Surg. J. H. Heaton, 
for health (to embark from western coast).— Lieut. 

J. A. Stoddart, ath N.L, for health.— 12. C?apl. 
H. W. Poole, ;«)th N.I., for health.— 15. Capt. J. 
T, Webb, lyth N.l. — Superintending Surg. S. M. 
Stephenson, for health. — 19. (’apt. J. Chisholm, 
artillery, for he.iltli. 

To Sm.— Fob. 1. Lieut, tlol. T. Macleanc, sec, 
to Military Board, for three months, for health. 

To Cape of Uood liopf. — Feb. 8, (\'ipt. Harry 
Salmon, 4lh N.I., for health ;cveiiUially to Eu- 
rope). 

OmreUed The leave to return to Europe grant- 

ed on SUthOct. 1832 to Capt. 11. II. Smith, 8lh L.(\ 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fjjb. 7» Lwd Amherst t Rees, from L,'alcutta.— 
11. Red Roller, Chryslie, from Negauatam.— 15, 
Horatio, Harficld, from Loudon ; and IVcllingtoUt 
JJddell, from Allepee.— Ki. Andromttehe, Andrews, 
from London ; Charles Katon, Towle, from Co- 
ringa ; and Lord William IleHtinck, Douthy, from 
.Sydney and Batavia. — 29. Penang Merchant, 
Vounghusband, from Calcutta. — 21. Hercules, 
Vaughan, from Sydney and Trincomallee; and 
Swallow, Adams, fromNegapatam. 

Departures. 

Fkb. 9. Jeune iMure, Rsdetalie, and Reaumar- 
ris, Martin, both for E'ondichcrry. — 14. Ganges, 
Ardlle, for Masulipatam and Moulmein; and 
Thetis, Boothby, for Covelong. — 18. La Bede AL 
Haiwe, Arkcoll, for Singapore, Cape, and Lon- 
<{on; and BMzaheth, Norris, for (.ovelong.— 29. 
Loed William Deyitinck, Douthy, for Eskapilly 
and Calcutta.— 21. Lord Amherst, Rees, for Caj- 
cuUa; Penang Mvrrhanf, Vounghusband, for 
Poiidiclierry ; and Pun Kpinr, Laing, forNcgapa- 
- Wiliinftmi, LIddcllj for London. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTHS. 

Feb, S. At Ootacamund, the lady of the Rev. J. 
C. Street, of a son 

3, At Masulipatam. the lady of Capt. I). Dull*, 
paymaster nortneni division, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of Ca]}t. Iloiiner, of a 
daughter. 

7. At RoyapcKiram. Mrs. Mahoiiy, of a daugh- 
ter. 

n. Mrs. J. A. Ragcl, of a daughter. 

}J. At 'rrichinopoly. the lady of 1*. Thom- 

son. 39th N.I., of a daughter. 

1^. At Palamcottah. Mrs. Robert Graham, of 
a son. 

13. At Purscwalkum. Mrs. J. Wilson, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGFS. 

Jan. 31. At Vepery, Mr. (.’. Ignatio to Margaret, 
relict of the late Mr. J. Faulkner, assistant sur- 
veyor. 

Frb. 14. At Madras, Alex. Maclean, Fsq., civil 
service, to Helen Jane Hamilton, eldest daughter 
of Maj. Gen. Dalryinple. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 1(1. At Alleppey. in Travancore, Mr. James 
Lelghler. affcd/.T. 

Feb, 4. At Salem, Capt. R. Deiicon, IJjtli regt. 
Native Infantry. 

— At Rlack Town, Mr. Peter Beil, master of 
the Madras Male Orphan Asylum. 

9. At Egmore, of cholera, M.aster John Macin- 
tosh. aged 13 years. 

13. In camp at Balcondah, I.ieut. R. nradstreet. 
37th regt. N.I. 

Iti. At Madras, of cholera. Mary, wife of Mr. 
W. Stanley, aged 33. 

17. At Madras. Mr. Wm. Stephens, aged ;W. 

18. At Madras, of cholera, Virginia Angelin.i. 
wife of Mr. J. U.Adshead. 

20. At Vellore, the Rev. T. Lewis, M.A.. chap- 
lain at Arcot. 


iSontDiiin 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

PAY AND AI.r.OWANCES OF DEPUTY ASSIS- 
TANT COMMISSARIES OF ORDNANCE. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 7, 183S.— With re- 
ference to the 13th paragraph of tlic G.O. 
dated the 1st Oct. 1830, the Right lion, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
nounce, that the pay and allowances of 
deputy assistant commissaries ofoixlnance 
has been fixed at Rs. 150 in garrison, 
and Rs. 225 in the field. 

The allowances above specified are to 
be drawn by tlie individuals at present 
holding the rank in question from the date 
of their appointment. 


ALLOWANCES OF LINE OR CANTONMENT 
ADJUTANTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan, 10, 1833. — With 
reference to the G.O. dated 4th of Aug. 
1823> the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to permit 2d-lieute- 
nants, comets, and ensigns, holding the 
appointment of line or cantonment adju- 
tant, to draw the batta and gratuity of 
lieutenants, in lieu of those of their regi- 
mental rank. 


STAFF SALARIES. 

Bombay Castle, Jan, 22, 18.33. — The 
Right Hon. tlic Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the foil owing extract 
from a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, dnted the 4th July 18.32, be 
published in General Orders : 

“ Par. 9. Having, according to yoiir 
request, revised the salaries to be liere- 
aftcr granted to the military auditor ge- 
neral, adjutant general, and quarter-mas- 
ter general at your presidency, we have 
fixed the following allowances for those 
oflicers respectively : — Military auditor 
gcneml's salary, Rs. 2, .'>00 per month ; 
commissary general's ditto, Rs. 2,000 
per ditto; adjutant general’s ditto, 
lls. 1,0(X) per ditto ; quarter-master ge - 
iicmrs ditto, Rs. 1,000 jier ditto, — with 
the pay (subsistence) of their several re- 
gimental ranks, and an allowance for an 
olticc, when not supplied with one.” 

STATION OF BIfOOJ. 

Bombay Castle j Jan, 24, 18.'13. — In 
conformity with the sentiments of the 
Right Hon. the Governor General, the 
G.O. under date the 1st Nov, last, hy 
which the station of Bhooj was .specially 
constituted a cantonment eominnnd, is 
hereby rescinded, 

FIFTH SUPERINTENDINC. SURGEON. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 28, 18.3.3. — The 
lion, the Court of Directors having de- 
clined to sanction the appointment of a 
fifth superintending surgeon fur this presi • 
deucy, the G.O. dated tlie 2.*kl of April 
18.31, is cancelled. 

TEMPORARY BIUCADE OR CANTONMENT 
COMMANDS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. .31, 1833.-— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare that, in conformity 
with the usage existing under the Bengal 
government, an officer who may succeed 
to the temporary command of a brigade 
or cantonment, by the absence of the 
commanding officer on duty, within his 
own range, is not required to make over 
his regimental charge to any other officer, 
and that he will not be entitled to any 
additional allowance on account of the 
temporary command devolving upon him, 
unless the troops at tlie station shall 
amount to two corps of the line, when 
he will be entitled to draw 120 rupees per 
mensem. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

MAJOR W. HUNT. 

Head- Quarters, Bombay, Uov. 21, 1832. 
— At a general court-martial liolden at 
Poona, on the 29th Oct. 1832. Major 
William Hunt, of H.M, ‘2d or Queen’s 
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Royal Regiment of Foot, was arraigned 
upon the following charges : 

Ut Charge.-^** For highly unothcerlikc 
and disrespectful conduct, in having sus- 
pended and thus rendered ineffectual a 
standing order of the regiment, which was 
issued by me witli the sanction of the se- 
nior lieutenant colonel, without any refe- 
rence to me.*’ 

2d Charge.—-** For conduct highly un- 
becoming the character of an officer, in 
having wilfully and knowingly made a 
false report for my information in a letter 
addressed to the fort adjutant of Bombay, 
dated 5th Sept, (it should have been Octo- 
ber) 18S2, and bearing his official signa- 
ture, that no regimental orders had been 
issued by him during the montli of Sep- 
tember 1832, whereas, on the contrary, 
the said Major Hunt did issue regimental 
orders to the regiment under his command 
on the 1st, the 7th, the 21st, and 29th 
days, if not on other days, of the same 
month.’* 

3d Charge, — ** For conduct sul}VGrsive 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having, on or about the 25tli September 
last, ordered the officer of the main guard 
to leave his guard without obtaining my 
sanction as commandant of the garrison. 
(Signed) J. G. Bausigarot, 
Lieut. Col. Queen’s, Comm. Gar.** 

Bombay, Oct. 22, 1832. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding, — The court having most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the evi- 
dence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, together with what the prisoner. 
Major William Hunt, of his H.M.’s 2d 
or Queen’s Royal Regt., has offered on 
his own behalf, are of opinion. 

That he is not guilty of the first 
charge, and they do therefore acquit him 
thereof. 

That he is not guilty of the second 
charge, and they do therefore honourably 
acquit him thereof ; and 

That he is not guilty of the third charge, 
and they do therefore acquit him thereof 

Remarks by the Court.— The court can- 
not conclude their proceedings without 
expressing their regret that the prosecutor 
did not adopt the means which he had at 
his command to ascertain how far the 
charges now investigated were susceptible 
of proof, before he resorted to the extreme 
measure of bringing an officer of Major 
Hunt’s standing and high character before 
a court-martial. 

Revised Finding,— The court having ma- 
turely considered the sentiments of his 
£xc. the Commander-in-chief, as contain- 
ed in the letter annexed to these proceed- 
ings, as well as the remarks of the judge 
advocate general by which it was accom- 
panied, do now come to the following de- 
cision, VIS.*— 


On the first charge, that Major Hunt 
did suspend, and thereby render ineffec- 
tual, a regimental order that had been pre- 
viously issued to the Queen’s Royals by 
Lieut. Col. Baumgardt, without having 
made any reference on the stil>ject to the 
latter officer ; but the court are also of 
opinion that the order suspended by Major 
Hunt had no pretensions to the character 
of a standing order ; that Major Hunt w*as 
ignorant of its having been issued with tlic 
sanction of the senior lieutenant-colonel ; 
and further, that Lieut. Col. Baumgardt 
being, at the period of its suspension, 
only the junior lieutenant colonel of the 
Queen’s Royals, was not the officer whom, 
according to the standing orders by the 
Commander-in-chief in India, dated 19th 
October 182G, it was incumbent upon 
Major Hunt to consult on such an occa- 
sion. The court therefore acquits Major 
Hunt of all criminality on this charge. 

On the second charge, the court are of 
opinion, that Major Hunt did issue regi- 
mental orders to the regiment under his 
command on the 1st, 7tli, 21st, and 29th 
days of Sept, last, and that lie has subse- 
quently made the erroneous report speci- 
fied in the charge for Lieut. Col. Baiim- 
gardt’s information ; but they are likewise 
of opinion, that so far as that report is at 
variance with the fact that the order of tlio 
7th September had been issued, Major 
Hunt’s error arose from a mere inadver- 
tency and temporary absence of recollec- 
tion, and that so far as it negatives the 
publication of the remaining three regi- 
mcnul orders. Major Hunt, in affixing 
his signature to it, was misled by the prac- 
ticc and usage which he found cstablislicd 
in the Queen’s Royals when he assumed 
the command, and which practice had 
been pursued by liis immediate predeces- 
sor Lieut. Col. Baumgardt himself. The 
court, therefore, honourably acquits Major 
Hunt of all intentional criminality on this 
charge. 

On the third charge, the court arc of 
opinion that Major Hunt is not guilty, 
and they do therefore acquit him thereof. 

Confirmed but disapproved, 

(Signed) Comn Halkett, 
Lieut. Gen. and Coin. -in -chief. 

Remarks by the Court, — The court did 
not deem it incumbent upon them to no- 
tice the complaint made by the prosecutor 
in the reply against the deputy judge ad- 
vocate general, as it was a subject upon 
which they did not consider themselves 
called upon in their judicial capacity to 
decide ; and they were rather inclined to 
believe that the complaint itself was in- 
tended for the information of the Com- 
mander-in-chief alone; but since their at. 
tentinn has been directly called to it by 
his Excellency, they consider it but jus- 
tice to the deputy judge advocate general 
to state, that so far as they are able to 
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judge, the complaint made against him by 
the prosecutor was totally unfounded. 

The court, in closing their labours, beg 
leave respectfully to appeal to the justiceof 
his Exc. the Coiiimandcr-in-chiuf against 
the injurious aspersions cast upon them, 
and insinuated against the prisoner and 
witnesses, in the remarks upon the trial by 
the Judge Advocate General, Lieut. Col. 
Vans Kennedy, which are attached to the 
proceedings. 

The court also deem it necessary to ob- 
serve, that they still adhere to the remark 
made on the conduct of the prosecutor in 
page 32 of the proceedings. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

The Commandcr-in.chief cannot ap- 
prove of the proceedings of the court, 
martial, of which Colonel Sullivan is pre- 
sident, and regrets to sec the observations 
made by the court on the remarks of the 
judge advocate general of the army which 
were submitted for their consideration. 

Major Hunt is released from his arrest, 
and will return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINT3IENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 10. Mr. James Henderson to be puisne 
judge of courts of fuddur dewanee and suddur 
foujdaree adawlut, from date of Mr. Barnard's 
departure for England. 

Mr. David Greenhill to act as a puisne judge of 
suddur dewanee and suddur foujtlarce adawlut, 
from same date. 

Mr. E. II. Baillie to act as visiting judicial com- 
missioner for Deccan and southern Marhatta 
country, from same date. 

11. Mr. Arthur Hornby to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge of Surat for <ictachcd sta- 
tion of Broach, v. Mr. Felly aiipoliitcil acting 
judge and session judge of Conkan. 

26. Mr. J. H. Felly, jnn., to be attached to 
Adawlut at Tannah, until further orders. 

Separate Department. 

Jan. 30. Mr. Arthur Corfleld to be attached to 
collectorate of Ahmednuggur till ensuing examina- 
tion. 

Commercial Department. 

Jan. 24. Mr. J. Taylor conflrraed in situation of 
\varehoiisekeei)er, from date of Mr. Bernard’s de- 
parture for England. 

Latv Department. 

Augustus Smith Le Messuricr, E^q., to be .advo- 
cate general. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Feb. 2. The Uev. Joseph Laurie to be senior 
minister of church of Scotland at this iircsidency, 
in sue. to the Rev. James Clow, proceeded to Eng- 
land for benefit of his health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Ttomhay Castle* Jan. 23, !«:«.— The following 
temporary arrangement confirraetl ; — Lieut. T 
Cleather, regt. or artillery, to act as adj. to Go- 
lundaiise bat., during absence of Lieut. Rowan, 
on sick certificate. 

Jan. 24.— Lieut. T. Candy to resume bis labours 
in aid of Capt. Molesworth in compilation of Mah- 
ratta dictionary upon which the latter offleer is 
engaged. 

Lieut. R. Stark, 1st Gr. N.I., to be acting pay- 


master of Foonah division of army, v. Morrison 
furlough. 

Lieut. H. Aston, luth N.I., to be acting third 
assist, com. general, v. Stark. 

Lieut. G. Pope, 22d N.I., to Ixs acting second 
assist, auditor general, from dale wlicii Lieut. 
Aston’s sf^rvices in that de[)artinent cease to be 
available. 

Assist. Surg. P. W. Hockin placed at disposal of 
superintendent of Indian navy for duty in that 
branch of service* 

Jan. 28.— Surg. Orton, being junior superintend- 
ing surgcMin, to vacate his appointment, and re- 
sume situation which he formerly held of garrison 
surgeon at Surat (in consequence of appoint- 
ment of a fifth superintending surgeon being can- 
cellc<l). 

Surg. Bell, garrison surgeon at Surat, placed at 
disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

2</ L.C. Lieut. C. V. Honner admitted on efti»c- 
tive strength from 15th May IJJ32, v. Lord Elc- 
biiiik resigned.— (!omet I*. G. Dallas to be lieut., 
v. Grant prom. ; date of rank 1st Jan. HKW. 

Sen. Cadet A. Prescott to be cornet, from 1st 
Jan. and iiosted to 2(1 L.C., v. Dallas prom. 

Europ. JlcKt. (right wing). Lieut. A. M. Elder to 
be capt., v. .Stalker retired ; date 17th April 18:)2. 
— Lieut. H. J. Woodward admitted on effectivu 
strength from alxive date, v. Elder prom.— Ens. 
John Ramsay to be lieut., v. Mitchell removeil to 
invalid pension list ; date 11th Sept. 1832. 

Sen. Cadet W. H- B. Watkins to be ensign from 
Kith Dec. 18.32, and )>osted to right wing of Europ. 
regt., V. Ramsay prom. 

I3th N.T. Ens. (’. S. Hodges (dec.) to be lieut., 
V. Constable retired ; date 1.3th Sept. 1832.— Ens. 
J. (!. Supple to be lieut., v. Forbes dei*. ; date 
12th June 1832. 

Sen. (’jidet T. H. Godfrey to be ensign, from 
16th Dec. 1832, and posted to 1.3th N.I., v. Supple 
prom. 

Jun. 20. — Lieut. W. Scott, qu. mast, of engi- 
neers, to take charge of bazaar at Ser(x>r. 

Lieut, ('ol. W. Gordon, 2.'>th N.T., to command 
fortress of Asse&rghur. 

The following appointments to have effect from 
date of embarkation of Mr. B. Noton, assay-mas- 
ter, for Europe:— .Surg. A. Henderson to be assay- 
master : Surg. R, Finney to be surgeon of Euro- 
pean general hospital : and Surg. C. Downey to be 
garrison surgeon of Bomlray. — On return of Mr. 
Notoii from Europe, or on appointment of another 
assay-m.aster by Hon. the Court of Directors, 
Surg. Henderson and Surg. Pinhey will resume 
situations they at present respectively hold. 

Ens. W. J. Morris, !>th N.T., to act as adjutant 
of Blicel (’orps in Candeish, during absence of 
Lieut. Graham on sick cert. 

Fell. 2.— The followir^ temporary arrangement 
confirmed:— Lieut. C. Tlireshic, 10th N.L, to act 
as (iu. mast, to that regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Jackson on leave. 

Feb. 4.— Lieut. G. Wingate, of cngini^rs, to re- 
sume charge of remaining company of engineer 
corps employed on road at Nagotna. 

Lieut. T. Stoddart, of engineers, to proceed to 
Ahmcdabad for purpose of teing employed in de- 
partment of public works in Guzerat. 

The following temporary arrangement confirm- 
ed:— Lieut. J. Whitmore, llth N.L, to actasadj. 
to detachment of that regt. doing duty at presi- 
dency ; date 15lh Jan. 

Returned to duty, from Europe.— -Feb. 2. Capt. 
M. Law, rogt. of artil — Capt. E. W. Keiinett. 
13th N.I.— Lieut. E. M. Ennis, 21st N.I.— Lieut. 
F. Major, Gth N.I, 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Jan. 2.3. Capt. S. Slight, engineers, 
for health.— Feb. 4. Ens. J. W. Auld, 2(»th N.L, 
for health. 

’ To Cape of Good Hope. — Jan. 24. Capt. T. D. 
Morris, paym. Poonah div. of army, for twelve 
months, for health. 

To Neilgherriea. — Jan. 24. Capt. H. Sandwith, 
8th N.I., for twelve months, for health.— 29. Capt. 
T. B. Jervis, acting executive engineer at Bel- 
g.aum, ditto, ditto. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

/an. 86.— Lieut. Clarke to be acting commander 
of H.C. brig of war RnphraUs, during leave of 
absence of Commander Denton. 

Fe6. 4.— Capt. Elwon to be commodore in Per- 
sian (julf, V. Capt. Wyndham dec. 

SHIPPING. 

AMvaU. 

Jam. 28, Oriental, Fidler, ftt>m London and 
Allepplc.— F kb. 1. HanNab. Jackson, from China 
and Singapore. — 4. Edmonstime, Hadley, from 
Manilla, Singapore, and Point de Gallc. 

Departures. 

Fkb, 4. Annandtile, Forgusson, for Liverpool. 
— fi. H.M. ships Melville. Hair (bearing the Mag of 
Vice Admiral Sir John Gore): and Curnpoa, 
Drum, both on a cruize. — 6. Albion, Sutherland, 
for London.— 7* Stirlinff Castle. Fraser, for Green- 
ock.—! U. Loefy Niigent, Pcrcival, for London. — 
1(>. Upto7i Castle, Duggin, for Loudon. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan, 2. At Surat, the lady of Lieut. G. 
Brown, lOth N.L, of a son. 

26. At Hope Hall, Mazagon, the lad]^ of Maj. 
J . G. Griffith, regt. of artillery, and senior com- 
missary of ordnance, of twins, a son an<l a daugh- 
ter vone since dead). 

27. At Bombay, Lady Awdry, of a daughter. 
F06. 2. At Poonah, tne lady of Capt. F. liilln- 

more. 17th N.L. of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. 21. AtGirgaum. after a lingering illness, 
Robert Herbert Ullythome, Fsip. late of the Ben- 
gal medical service, aged 28. 

Jan. 21. At Dharwar, Mrs. Cotgravc, relict of 
the late Lieut. CoL Cotgravc, of the Madras en- 
gineers. 

iMtely. At Bombay, Lieut. W. Heron, of H.M. 
2()th regt.. only son of the late Win. Heron. Esq., 
of Hardwick-street. Dublin. 


Ceslon. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 20. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Col. Fra- 
ser. of a son. 

Now, 2. The lady of W. H. Young, Esq., sur- 
geon of the Ceylon Rifles, of a son (since dead). 

6. At Coloinlxj, the lady of Major Charleton. 
H.M. Cist regt., of a son. 

9. At Trincomalie, the lady of Doctor Rumluy, 
Ceylon Rifles, of a daughter. 

17. The lady of Lieut. A. F. Morgan. 97th regt.. 
of a *8011. 

Jan. 30. At sea. between Jaffna and Manaar, 
the lady of W. H. Whiting. Esq., of tlic civil ser- 
vice. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 10. At Kandy. Lieut. II. A. Atchison. 
Ceylon Rifles. deputy-a88ist.qu.-mast. gen., to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. George Tur- 
nnur. 

Dec, 27. At Colombo, Jackson Perrlng, Esq., 
master in equity, and deputy-advocate fiscal in 
Ceylon, to Mary Ann Frederica, younger daughter 
of Archdeacon Glenie. 

— At Jaffna. Mr. A. R. Mootochristian, to Miss 
Elisabeth Sophia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Christian David, coioniiu chaplain. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 19. At Trincomalie, Mr. Daniel Meer- 
warld. a native of Colombo, navy and army con- 
tractor of Trincomalie. 

17. Of cholera, at Trincomalie. Walter Mathi- 
son. Esq., of H.M. civil service, after Rn illness 
of about twelve hours. 

Dee. 7. At Trincomalie. Mrs. Nash, lady of 
Lieut*. F. R. Nosh. H.M. Ceylon Rifle regiment. 


Jan. 4. At Jaflha. Harriet Lathrop. wife of the 
Rev. Miron Winslow, aged 36. Mrs. W. was the 
conductress of the Female Central School of the 
American mission. 


Vrnang. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Attff. .31. 18.32. James W. Salinond, Esq., to be 
sheriir of Prince of Wales’ Island. Sin(;ai>ore, anti^ 
Malacca, for ensuing year. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 28. At Singapore, the lady of AV. R. 
GiMirgc, Esc)., of a son. 

Der. 9. At Rhio. the lady of M. A. Borgen. 
Esq., master attendant, of a daughter. 

29. At .Singapore, Mrs. Purvis, of a son. 

2ft. At Miuacea, the lady of the ('omit L. (’. 
Von Rnnzow, formerly resident of the Nether- 
lands estublishincMit, Rhio, of a daughter. 

FqI>. 10, Ufj;). At .Singapore, Mrs. J. Armstrong, 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Of't. 1.3. At Rciicoolen. ('harlos Hay, Esq., to 
Miss A. 11. Uogle. 

Nov. 2.3. At Singapore, T. W. Whittle, E.^q., 
to Miss Snpiiia Martin. 

Jan. 2ti. At .Sing.iporc. M. Moses. Esq., to Ann, 
eldest ilaugiiter of the late Peirousc Aralhoon, 
Esq., of Madras. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 2.3. At Samarang, Christopher Harding, 
Es<j., aged 27. 

Dee. 24. At .Singapore, of snasmiKlic cholera, 
William Gray, Esq., of the linn of Hamilton, 
Gray and Co. 

Jan, 7, 1833. At Penang, 2il-Licul. C. A. .S. 
Druere, of the Madras artillery. 

17. At .Singapore, the Rev. Robert Burn, A. it., 
cluiplain of that settlement. 


China. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 30. At Macao, Mrs. Ciockett, of a daugti- 
tcr. 

Jan. 9. At Macao, the lady of J. N. D-anicII, 
F.sq., of the Hon. Company’s factory, of a son. 


Caps of Cioob 

APPOINTMENT. 

J. G. Brink, Esq., to act as secretary to govern- 
ment during absence of the Hon. Col. J. Ben. 
returned to Europe for health. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 4. The lady of D. Armstrong, assistant sur- 
geon H.M. iWth r^t., of a daughter. 

Jan. 5. Mrs. W. G. Anderson, of a daughter. 
Feb. 8. At Camp Ground, the lady of J. M. 
Horak, Esq., of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. Dr. Murray, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. George Thompson, of a son. 

26. Mrs. H. C. Jervis, of a daughter. 

28. At VcrdcRux Cottage, the lady of O. J. 
Truter. Esq., of twin sons. 

Lately. The lady of Lieut. Col. England, 75th 
regt., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 26. At Uitenhage, William Cribble, Esq., 
late of the Ordnance Department, to Miss Char* 
lotte Leonora Peter8.'.eii. 

Jan. 7. At Cape Town, Lieut. H. G. Hart. 
H.M. 49th regt., to Frances Alicia, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Okes. 

Feb. 12. In the Military Chapel. T. H. Duthie, 
Esq.. 72d Highlanders, to Caroline, third daugh- 
ter of George Rex. Esq., of the Knysna. 
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fVft. 23. At Ciipc Town, Cant. A. McCullutn of 
t}ic bark Hnpet to Misis Martha Maria Jacoba de 
VillicrH. 

Marcftl, At Ilondcbosch, Mr. (.icorgclbxlf^km 
to Marrietta Susanna, daughter of Mr. W. Ilcidc- 
iiian, merchant, of Cape Town. 

4. At Swcllendam, K. C. Morgan, Ksq., solicitor 
to the Hon. E.l. Company at Bombay, to Amelia, 
eldest daughter of E. C. Emctt, £s(i., late captain 
ill the A4lh regt. 

April 3. At Cape Town, John Barry, Esq., to 
Alctta Catherina, second daughter of D. Van 
Uenen, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 20. Capt. James Biyth, of the ship En~ 
piund, aged 30. 


Jmu 31. At Cape Town, Ens. G. B. Harvey, 
17th Bengal N.I., aged 27. 

Feb. 4. Margaret, wife of John Osmond, Esti-, 
of Simon's 'I'own, aged 4tt. 

12. At CajieTowii, John Watson, Esq., of the 
firm of Watson, Brothers, and Co., of Port Elisa- 
beth. 

March 7. At Simon's Town, James Francis, 
aged 23, youngest son of John Osmond, Esip 

— At Cape town. Miss Emily Kilby. 

April Tu At Simon’s Town, Pheebe, wife of Mr. 
James liriggs, of H.M. naval yard, aged 41. 

11. At Cape Town, Henry Babington, Esf|., 
assist surgeon, Bengal army, aged 32. 

12. Mr. John James Clarke, aged 3U. 


Hostsrrtpt to Astatic ^ntrlligsitrs. 


SiNCK tlio afurcgoiiig pages were made 
up, we iiiive received Calcutta jiapers to 
the end of I’cliruary. 

A report on the affairs of the Union 
Bank, by the secretary, removes the ap- 
preiieiisioiis generally entertained, that 
ihe hank was involved in losses to a serious 
extf'Jit hy tlie late failures ; it is expected 
tiuit eventually there will be no loss 
whatever. The cash balance of Messrs. 
Alexiiiidor and C o. is seeured on indigo 
factories, and that of Messrs. Mackintosh 
and Co. on houses and land. 

Mr. Ilogg, the registrar of the Suj)rcme 
Court, has retired from that otlicc, and 
has taken his place as a barrister. Mr. 
DicKens isaiipointcd deputy- registrar and 
prothonotary ; Mr. Sinoult ecclesiastical 
and admiralty registrar; Mr. H. llolroyd 
clerk of the crown ; and Mr. Franks 
chief elcrk of tlie insolvent court. The 
fees and emoluments of all these offices are 
to be regulated. 

In the matter of llajkissore Dutt, the in- 
solvent court held that the eo-assigiice,Mr. 
Calder, is liable for the balance belonging 
to the estate, which was in the liaiids of 
Mr. N. Alexander, the acting as.signee, and 
ordered that he pay the amount to Mr. 
K. Macnaghteii, the common assignee, in 
one week. The amount (Its. ,'15,91 8) was 
paid on the 25tii February. 

In the Insolvent Court on the 16th 
February, the usignecs of the estate of 
Alexander and Co. made u further attempt 
to obtain a modification of the court’s or- 
der, fixing their remuneration at five per 
cent, on the dividends, praying for a 
fixed salary, and that the expenses of the 
estublishineiit be paid out of the proceeds 
of the estate until the filing of the sche- 
dule. It was observed, that if the estate 


paid four annas in the rupee, the coitimis- 
siuii would uinouiit to four hies of rupees 
(c£l'0,000). Sir li. liyuii directed the 
matter to stand over for consideration till 
the 2d March. 

In tlie same court, on the 23d Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Dickens obtained an order of 
discharge from the office of assignee of 
the estate of Palnicr and Co., on the 
ground that its duties interfered witli 
those of his new office (registruiO ; and 
Sir E. Ryan is reported to have expressed 
a wish tiiat a similar application on the 
part of Mr. James Young, of the late firm 
of Alexander and Co. were made, and 
hoped that some one would bring the 
matter to the notice of the creditors. 

The Jami Jehan-Numah of February 
20tli contains an account of a disputa- 
tion between JMr. Woolff and two learned 
muolluhs, at l.ueknow, in the presence of 
the king of Oiide. The paper compli- 
ments Mr. Woolff on his skill in the Per- 
sian language, and on the jiuliciuus maimer 
ill which he conducted the discussion, 
which was of courac decidedly in favour of 
Islainism. The argiiinents were managed 
with good feeling on both sides; his ma- 
jesty bestowed upon the padree a present 
of 10,000 rupees, a khelaiit, &c. 

The forging of Company's paper still 
continues. An old offender (Raducantah 
Doss) has been committed fur trial. 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru asserts, 
that so great is the scarcity of silver, ow- 
ing to the export of bullion, that the ryots 
arc paying from eighteen to twenty- two 
anims fur a rupee. 

Bombay Papers to the 4tli February, 
and Singapore Chronicles to the 21st, con- 
tain nothing important.. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India Housey Jtine 10. 

A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s lioiise in 
Leadenhall-street, for the purpose of 
submitting to the proprietors the addi- 
tional correspondence which had taken 
place between the Court «)f Directors 
and his Majesty’s Ministers, since the 
last Court, relative to the renewal of 
the Charter. 

The Chainnan (C. Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) having stated the purpose for 
which the Court was specially sum- 
moned, 

The clerk proceeded to read the ftd- 
lowing documents ; — 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman to the Right Honourable Chus. 
Grant, dated 3d May 1833. 

Minute of a General Court, held on 
Friday, 3d May 1833. 

Do. Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Tuesday, the 28th May 1833. 

Letter from the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, dated 27th May 1833. 

Minute of a Secret Committee of the 
Whole Court, held on Tuesday, the 28th 
May 1833. 

Do. do. held on Wednesday, the 29th 
May 1833. 

Do. Secret Court of Directors, do. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman to the Right Honoumble Chas. 
Grant, dated 29ch May 183^1. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Wednesday the 5th June 1833. 

Letter from the Right Honourable Chas. 
Grant to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, dated 4th June 1833. 

*Miniitc of a Secret Committee of the 
Whole Court, held on Thursday, the Gth 
June 1833. 

Do. do. held on Friday, the 7th June 
18.T3. 

Report by the Committee of the whole 
Court, do. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Direc- 
tors, do. 

I^ettcr from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman to the Right Honourable Chas. 
Grant, dated 7th June 1833. 

Dissent of the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, dated June 10, 1833. 

Mr. R, Jackson then presented him- 
self to the court, but was interrupted 

hy 

Dr. Gilchrist, who said that he rose 
to order. Here was a voluminous 
mass of papers laid before them on 


which they were desired to come to a 
decision almost immediately ; and yet 
the Court of Directors had taken one 
or two days to consider before they 
returned an answer to Mr. C. Grant’s 
letter. Now lie wns of opinion, that 
the same time should be allowed to 
the proj>rietors for consideration. He 
also wished to express a hope that the 
present meeting should not partake of 
the disorderly conduct which charac- 
teriy.ed the last. On that occasion, 
several proprietors spoke for two or 
three hours together, and they also 
spoke four or five times, while he was 
not allowed to deliver his sentiments. 
(Cries of chair, chair,) They might 
cry “ chair ” as long as they pleased ; 
but could they contradict him ? Indi- 
viduals, he repeated, had spoken for 
two or three hours and several times. 

( Cries of “ chair!^^ mingled with hisses J 
W hat ! was he to be hissed down ? 

'I'hc Chainnan : — The hon. and 
learned proprietor, Mr. Jackson, is 
in possession of the Court, and was 
about to address it. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, no man w^as 
more anxious than he was that every 
hon. proprietor should be hoard. 

The (Chairman : — Does the hon. and 
learned proprietor intend to move any 
question ^ 

Mr. R. Jackson answered, most un- 
doubtedly. In his opinion farther lime 
was not required for deliberation, in- 
asmuch as the proprietors had no 
doubt perused the papers which, in a 
j)riiited form, had been laid before 
them that morning, and had also fol- 
lowed them, line by lino, whilst the 
clerk was reading them. Thej'^ found 
the whole question now so much at- 
tenuated, that he thought they were in 
a competent situation to come to a de- 
cision that morning. When he staled 
that he was about to submit a propo- 
sition to the court, the natural desire 
was, that that proposition should, un- 
der all the circumstances in which 
they were placed, be a wise and suit- 
able one for the occasion. (Ilear,heari) 
Though the question of the renewal of 
the Charter rctaitied all its original im- 
portance, still, after the ample discus- 
sion which it had received — after all 
the proceedings that had taken place — 
it had now become extremely nar- 
rowed. Considering the many mate- 
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rial facts connected with tlie interests 
of tlie proprietors which this subject 
embraced, it mig^ht be well to advert 
for a moment to the situation in which 
they stood when they first met to dis- 
cuss the question. Two j(reat points 
^vere then subinittcd to their consi- 
deration, besides others of a less im- 
portant nature. It havings been uni- 
versally admitted that tlio day had 
arrived when, whetlier they liked it 
or not, the trade to Cliiiia as well as 
to [ndia should be thrown open ; and 
it having- been diunanded of tlieni to 
give up their assets, commercial and 
territorial, with all their possessions 
and rights to the (Jrown on hehalf of 
the territorial government of India, it 
became their duty to consider how 
they could be best indemnified. The 
question was, whether they should ef- 
fect that object by assigning a suffi- 
cient portion of their commercial as- 
sets to meet the dividend, or whether 
they should adopt the other proposi- 
tion, namely, that of yielding up every 
right and privilege of connuerce, and 
trusting to the territorial revenue of 
India for their security. In looking 
at the papers which had been laid 
before the court, it was evident that 
the Court of Directors wcr<; inclined 
to draw the dividend from their com- 
mercial assets. The gentlomeii behind 
the bar, who had ably |)orformed 
their duty, were clearly disposed to 
take this latter course ; and the hon. 
baronet, who had fought the battle 
by bis (Mr. Jackson's) side, bad de- 
clared that, in bis opinion, it would 
be better that they should secure 
tbcinselvcs by the apportionment of a 
part of their commercial assets. Al- 
most the whole of the former debate 
turned on these two points. They 
were, he might observe, ably and 
pow^erfully, and at great length de- 
bated ; and the proprietors ought 
never to forget tlie gratitude which 
they owed to their Chairs for the 
patience, courtesy, and kindness 
which they had manifested through-, 
out the whole of the discussion. An 
hon. and gallant general (Sir John 
Malcolm), now no more, opened the 
question. Ho (Mr, Jackson) felt deep 
regret at the sudden decease of that 
gallant officer. They must all expe- 
rience sensations of sorrow when a 
good and eminent man was thus 
snatched from society. That gallant 
officer took a view of the question 
different from that which he (Mr. 
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Jackson) entertained and had ex- 
pressed. The gallant general wished 
to separate all 'the trade and com- 
merce of the Company from its go- 
vernment ; and lie was w-illing to 
undertake the administration of India, 
provided certain conditions pointed 
out in his resolution W’cre agreed to. 
Now, let the proprietors consider 
Avhat those conditions were, and how 
far, by suliseqiient negotiation with 
Ministers, they had been complied 
w'ith. 'I'lie resolution required, in the 
first instance, that the amount of gua- 
rantee sluuihi be so proportioned that 
at tlie end of forty years it wmuld, 
with ils aecumulatioris, amount to 
c4‘ 12,000,000, or a sum sufficiept to 
redeem the annuity at the expiration 
of that term. How', then, they were 
to proceed in the best and W'isost way 
to elfect that object became the mat- 
ter for consideration. It was next 
required that the Com])any should 
continue to administer the govern- 
lueiit of India for a defined period, 
but that period not to he less than 
twcnly years. Mr. Cranthad, on one 
or two occasions, expressed a wish 
that the periofl sliould remain unde- 
fined, and (hat it should be left to the 
(lovernment to abridge or lengthen 
llie Company's adminislration of In- 
dian aHairs as Ministers might think 
fit. This proposition w as founded on 
principles of expediency as tliey wore 
called : but it w'Ould have been un- 
wise to agree to it, hoc a use it wmuld 
have placed the Company’s tenure 
of government at the mercy of the 
strongest political party of the day, 
w ho 111 ig lit he actuated by a spirit of 
political speculations rather than one 
of moral feeling. It was proper, 
therefore, that the time should bo 
strictly limited and defined, during 
w'hich the Company should retain 
the government of India. This 
point had been conceded; and for 
twenty years to come the natives of 
India would continue to be assured of 
enjoying that wise and paternal sway 
under w^hich they had become, com- 

C aratively, the happiest of mankind. 

hitil they became the subjects of the 
Company they were a most oppressed 
people ; but the mild and just princi- 
ples of the British Government had 
conferred so much happiness on the 
vast mass of the population of India, 
as to insure their gratitude, and give 
strength and solidity to that immense 
empire. It was therefore a matter 
(T) 
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of much coDfjratuIation that the (Com- 
pany’s government, which had effected 
so much g:ood, would, under tin's ar- 
rarit»(*ment, remain untouched and un- 
disturbed by the ebullitions of party, 
'.riie doiuinanl party of to-day called 
that of yesterday a faction, and would 
themstdves receive in turn the same 
c(»mpliinent from the ministry who 
should next suceed ! — each of them 
vie win the p:overnment of India in a 
different lii’ht, and creating;* confusion 
by aclinp;’ on new impressions. But 
from that danger they were now se- 
cured ; and, in conformity m ith that 
portion of the jrallant ‘•enerars reso- 
lution^ there was to be an uninteriipted 
government administered by the Kast- 
India Company for the next twenty 
years. "J’he next proposition of the 
j^allant officer was, that a system of 
publicity, as between the India Board 
and the L)iro<‘tors, should he adopted. 
He had no objection to puhlieity ; but 
certainly he had felt some repugnance 
to the terms which the y-allant j^encral 
had used. The resolution r(H|uired, 
<*That sufficient powers he reserved 
to the Company to check, by a system 
of publicity to i)oth Houses of J^arlia- 
ment, or by some other means, any 
acts of the Board which may appear 
to the Court of Directors to be uncon- 
stitutional, to militate aj»’ainst the prin- 
ciples of {Tciod government, to interfere 
with substantial justice to our allies, 
or to invalidate or impair the security 
for the dividend.” Was it to be sup- 
posed, he w’ould ask, that the Board 
would ever forgot itself so far as to 
act in the manner a suspicion of 
which was liere implied ? Surely pub- 
licity might have been called for in 
terms less offensive. It was said of 
JSif Joshua Reynolds, that whenever 
the criticism was unpleasant ho be- 
came more deaf than ever : the 
Board of Commissioners scerned to 
have adopted a similar course ; for in- 
stead of showing offence at these sus- 
picions they turned a deaf ear, and 
declared that they could not under- 
stand the proposition. The fourth pro- 
position of the gallant general was the 
“ retention of a sufficient power over 
the commercial aasets as would enable 
the Court of Directors to propose to 
the Company, and ultimately to the 
Board, a plan for making suitable 
provision for outstanding obligations, 
and for such of the commercial offi- 
cers and servants of the Coippany as 
may be affected by tlie proposed ar- 


rangemcnls.'* Now it would be re- 
collected that, in the early part of the 
coriespondence, Mr. (Iraiit had said, 
that (government 'would take it on 
themselves to provide for sucli of tlie 
Company’s servants as would be thrown 
out of emplovment by the proposed 
plan. I’ho directors, however, ob- 
jected to this. They said, “ we uiuler- 
stand these matters better tliaii you 
do; let us, therefore, take care of the 
interests of our servants ourselves, and 
allow us to retain a certain portion of 
our commercial assets sufficient to 
moot these purposes.” This wish was 
haiidsomcjy coiK'eded. Ai'lien lie read 
the answer he conftjsscd he was great- 
ly delighted, for he owned that his 
heart clung more about that proposi- 
tion than any other ; and he htdieved 
that there was not a proprietor who 
did not participate in the feelings 
which he experienced. These ser- 
vants were individuals of great cha- 
racter and ability : they might, in- 
deed, he called the children of the 
service. All their expectations were 
now gom% all their hopes of promo- 
tion would 1)0 put an end to by this 
new arrangement. They ought, there- 
fore, in ju^itice to he provided for ; 
and it was with no small dogroc of 
satisfaction, he confessed, that he 
found the (Jovernmenl were disposed 
to pension those gentlemen, not in the 
cold and ordinary Avay, hut to extend 
to them that liberal measure of sup- 
port which was suitable to the circum- 
stances in which they Avouldhnd them- 
selves placed. The gallant general’s 
resolution having been carried by a 
coiisideral)lo majority on the ballot, it 
was subsecpiently sent to Mr. (Irant, 
and the answer of that gentleman was 
to he found at page 185 of the cor- 
respondence. The right hon. gentle- 
man in tliat answer used the following 
observations : — 

** Witli respect to the amount of the 
guarantee fund, the Court of Directors, 
in their letter of the 18th March 18^, 
recommended £2,000.000. The resolu- 
tion seems to contemplate a larger sum. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, however, on the 
whole, prefer the former scale, and accord- 
ingly propose to fix it at £2,000,000. With 
regard to the application of the guarantee 
fund as a security for the dividend, as 
well as the capital of the East- India Stock, 
his Majesty’s Ministers are disposed to 
a^ee to the principle of the proposition.'* 
This was a very important distinction ; 
because it was not at all clear at first 
whether the guarantee fund would not 
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l)c solely appliciible to the capital stock 
and not to the dividends. 'J'hc ri^ht 
hon. frontleinnn proceeded to say — 

“ They (the Ministers) do not, indeed, 
enter into the apprehensions wdiich have 
led to that suggestion, believing the oc- 
currence of the contemplated emergency 
to be very improbable ; but, in order to 
meet the views of the projirietors, they 
propose that the dividend should by law 
have a preference to all other territorial 
payments, in this country.** 

'This, continued Mr. .iMcUson, was no 
small gratification. It was highly im- 
portant to them that “ the di\ idemds 
should by law have a preference to all 
otli(M* territorial payments in this coun- 
try.'’ 'i'his, it must appi'ar to all, was 
a very material and a very essential 
tjualiifcalion. Mr. (i rani went <m to 
say — 

“With respect to the various points 
included in the second suggestion, his 
Majesty’s Ministers agree, 

“ First, ‘ That the Company shall con- 
tinue to adniinistcr the Government of 
India for a defined period.* 

“ My opinion us to the expediency of 
such a limitation I have before stated to 
you. Tt is indeed still iny belief, that the 
best security for the duration of the pro- 
posed arrangements will be found in the 
sanction which, as his Majesty’s Ministers 
are persuaded, exj)cricnce will give to the 
practical benefits of its operation. But 
having communicated my impressions on 
this point, 1 have no indisposition to yield 
to those of the Company ; and his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are prepared to recom- 
mend that the term of government should 
be fixed for twenty years. 

“ I do not know if the words * exer- 
cising the same powers as the Company 
now possess under their Charter * arc here 
introduced with any specific reference 
to the general propositions which they 
express ; his Majesty’s Ministers have, 
through me, repeatedly declared their ad- 
herence ; and they are not aware that it 
is, in the slightest degreci impaired by 
any modification they contemplate in the 
existing system. Wliatever changes Par- 
liament may in its wisdom see fit to adopt 
will, I doubt not, be made without detri- 
ment to the substantial authority of the 
Company.** 

The Company were then, it appeared, 
tu carry on the government for twenty 
years, with the same powers as they 
exercised under their existing char, 
ter. This, also, was a very important 
point ; because Ministers had endea. 
voured to place in the hands of Go- 
vernment a veto on the proceedings 
of the Court of Directors with refer- 


ence to the recall of goveruors and 
commanders of the forces. But the 
Court of Directors naturally and fair- 
ly said, ^‘nothing could eventually he 
more irijudioioiis tlian the phiciug such 
a. power in the hands of (hneriiinent.’' 
The Court of .Directors wen; clearly 
right. Every prevailing power, every 
faction, in its turn might lunke a most 
mischievous use of such an aiilliorily. 
The ( -oiirt (if Directors migljt wish 
for the recall of a jmlilie functionary 
on accanint of causes wliichtliey them- 
selvi's jierhaps could oiilv linow, and 
of whieli tlie (iov4;nini(*nt iniglii l»o 
perfectly ignorant. The executive 
body were charged with all the details 
of husiness eonnec'ted with the afiairs 
of llie Company. Not a single tiaus- 
aetion of iniporlanec couhi take jilace 
that was not discussed before* a pro])er 
tribunal; and he bad himself, in cer- 
tain cases when he had he».*n called on 
tolook at their minutes, heeii surprised 
to observe the accuracy with which 
every yuiint connected with their Tij- 
dian affairs was notc'd down. Now 
those who were in possession of (n ci'v 
fa(;t that bore upon any particular case 
miglit see good reason for the recall 
of an ofiicor, wliile the Board of 
(h)ntrol might bo ignorant of the 
])articidar circumstances by which the 
Court of Directors were irifiiienced. 
W^ould it not then bo extremely wrong 
to place a veto^ w’hicli might be un- 
wisely or improperly exorcised, in 
their hands? The Court of Directors 
must best know the cliarge brought 
against any public fiinctiomiry whose 
removal was sought for. They must 
be e(iiially cognisant of the defence. 
Tt was for them to judge whether it 
was a good and valid defence. If it 
were not, the recall of the individual 
followed of course; and it would be 
preposterous if a body who wore un- 
ac(]iininted with all the facts of the 
case should say, “that officer who you, 
the directors, have eondeninod, shall 
not he dismissed ” IMr. Grunt then 
observed — 

“ It is possible that the words in ques- 
tion have been inserted in consequence of 
the hint thrown out in the memorandum, 
that the Board shall have a veto on the 
recall of governors and military com- 
manders in India. In order to obviate 
misconstruction I avail myself of this op- 
portunity to inform you that it is not the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to in- 
sist on the suggestion just mentioned." 

The next important matter related 
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to the proposed system of publicity; 
and Mr. Grant, after statinjr the ob- 
jection which his Majesty’s Ministers 
felt to that sort of publicity Avhich was 
pointed out in the resolution, proceeded 
to say, that — 

** If any practicable expedient can be de- 
vised for the purpose, they will be pre- 
pared to entertain it; but 1 must say 
that they liave too carefully considered 
the subject to have much expectation of 
such a result.” 

And perhaps, observed Mr. .fackson, 
something mi^ht bo su^g'ested by and 
by, even in that court, by which a 
great degree of publicity might be ob- 
tained without its being liable to the 
objections of his lifajesty's Ministers. 
Mr. Grant concluded his letter with 
these words — 

“ By the legislature the various parts 
of the measure will be fully canvassed and 
finally arninged ; and the result will, 1 
trust, be no less satisfactory tlian advan- 
tageous to India, and to tlie empire at 
laige.” 

Now, in the details of a measure of 
this kind, many points must occur that 
would claim their most earnest atten- 
tion. The various provisions of the 
bill would call for the most acute exa- 
mination; and therefore he should 
in his resolution put a claim for the 
proprietors to be put in ])o.sscssion of 
all the details at the earliest ])ossible 
eriod. It was necessary that the 
ill should be laid before the court 
immediately on its being brought into 
Parliament. There were many points 
on which he wished to be informed : 
for instance, he should like to know 
by what title the Company was in 
future to be distiiiguislied. They could 
not' be denominated “ The United 
Company of Merchants Tradin«f to 
the Kast-Indies,” when they had given 
up every particle of commerce. Per- 
haps they would be called “ A Com- 
pany for the carrying on the Govern- 
ment of the British Territories in the 
East-Indies.” On that and very many 
other points be was anxious to be in- 
formed. To the letter of Mr. Grant 
the directors promptly sent an answ’er, 
in which they said — 

“ There now remain tw’O points upon 
which the view taken by the General 
Court differs from that of Ministers ; the 
amount of the guarantee fund, and the 
expediency of authorizing publicity being 
given, in certain cases, to the proceedings 
of the Board and the Court.” 

It should be observed, that circum- 


stances were in some degree altered 
since the court last met. I’he dura- 
tion of the unnuity was now fixed to 
forty years ; and they had a right to 
expect such a guarantee fund as at 
the end of that specified term would 
accumulate to 4^12,000,000. The di- 
rectors went on to say — 

** We are, of course, aware that tlie 
late Court of Directors proposed that the 
sum to he set apart as a guarantee fund 
should be increased from ^l,2(X),000 to 
about .£2,000,000, the amount at which 
ills Majesty's Ministers have consented 
that it should be fixed ; * but when that 
proposal was made, nothing definite liad 
been arranged regarding the term of the 
annuity, and the view taken by the pro- 
prietors is, that at tlic expiration of the 
term (since limited to forty years) the 
guarantee fund, with its accumulation, 
should be equal to the capital then to be 
discharged.” 

And they proceeded to observe, that 
b 5 ' adopting this sugg(?stion the sum 
to be set apart, instead of Jt‘2,000,000, 
would fall very little sluut of 
.£3,000,000. Now it would be proper 
to consider whether, if the guarantee 
fund were restricted to £2,000,000, it 
could be made to answer the object 
they had in view. The directors in 
their letter said — 

We submit, that the principle which 
the proprietors have recognized is just 
and expedient, both as affording to them 
a security that there will be the means to 
redeem their capital at the time appointed, 
and as assuring to India the possession of 
those means witfiout having recourse to 
frc.sli loans. I'lio same principle might 
perhaps be maintained, consistently with 
the limitation of the funds to £2,000,000, 
by determining that the annuity shoukl 
be irredeemable (unless at the option of 
the proprietors in the contingency sepa- 
rately provided for) until the guarantee fund 
shall have accumulated to <£12,000,000; 
but this arrangement would not be so 
satisfactory to the proprietors as an ex- 
tension of the fund ; and the court must 
earnestly press upon his Majesty's Minis- 
ters their decided opinion that the Com- 
pany are, upon every principle of justice, 
entitled to retain out of the commer- 
cial assets the veiy moderate sum of 
£ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

This appeared to him to be a point of 
no inconsiderable magnitude. He un- 
doubtedly should prefer the retention 
of £3,000,000 out of their commercial 
assets to the proposition of his 
jesty’s Ministers. Suppose that from 
untoward circumstances, as in the case 
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of an unfortunate war, their surplus 
revenue should bo reduced so as not 
to meet the dividend ; in that case 
4;.*2,000,000 would only answer their 
call for three years, while .£3,000,000 
would he available for five years. 
Still, however, it appeared that, even 
if the fund were confined to .£2,000,000, 
the principle contended for by the di- 
rectors iiii^ht be maintained by deter- 
ininin^ that the annuity should be 
irredeemable until the fund should 
have at^cumulatcd to .£12,000,000. 
The difference was, that witli the sum 
of.£.3,000,000i8et ajiart from their com- 
mercial assets they would sooner ac- 
cumulate the sum of .£12,000,000 than 
by tl^e other inethod—that of makiii<^ 
the annuity irredeemable until the 
guarantee fund of .£2,000,000 and 
its accumulations should amount to 
.£12,000,000; but still, as the directors 
themselves seemed to admit, the re- 
sult, as far as affected the (juestion of 
accumulation, would be the same, and 
that point Mr. Grant had conceded, 
lie would now come to the very im- 
portant point of puhlicity which was 
regarded as so essential a protection 
to the independence of the Court of 
Directors. Amongst the reasons for 
dissent by the Imn. the Chairman and 
the Deputy Chairman from ])artof the 
government jiroposition, the court 
had already lieard of four particular 
cases in which the Board of Control 
had obliged the (jompaiiy to pay sums 
of money, for the payuiont <jf which 
they were not hound in Jaw or in 
e<|uity. In one of these cases, he 
knew that the claim was very impure 
in its origin ; but the matter had been 
taken up by that Board, which over- 
ruled the Court of Directors and the 
proprietors. In the case of Mr. 
iliekets, a public defaulter in the Kc. 
clesiastical Court, who had been up- 
pointed by the (Jrown, the Company 
was called upon to make good a sum 
of money which he had abstracted, 
and for the repayment of which, by the 
East-lndia Company, there was in 
his opinion no pretension or claim in 
law or in ecpiity : but, strange to say, 
one of the grounds on wliich that 
claim was asserted by a very inllucn- 
tial member in tlic House of Com- 
mons was, that if the Company did 
not pay the money, there was no other 
arty on whom they could compel. The 
on. mover admitted that there was no 
claim either in law or etjuity on the 
Company. The Government, who had 


appointed the officer, answered in 
three short words: “ Wo will not;” 
but perceiving that the friends of the 
bill “ were down,” as it is termed, ho 
pushed it through the House, and 
fastened the amount upon the reve- 
nues of India. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of such directors as 
were then members of parliament — 
( Dr.Gilchrist, ^ IS/ianw J shame f ) — The 
second case to which allusion had 
been made was that of the Nozeed. 
That claim was carried through the 
House of Commons, in which the 
Company had not influence sulhcient 
to resist the unhallowed demand. The 
hill came into the Lords, and was 
brought on, as he believed, on a Wed- 
nesday. The ru)hle and learned Lord 
(Brougham) who presided in that 
IJouse, seeing the injustice of the 
claim, moved that the consideration 
of the case .should be adjourned to 
someday when they might have a more 
full attendance. But then, as in the other 
case in the Common.^, “ our friends 
were down.” 'J'he chancellor was 
outvoted. That vicious measure be- 
came law, and unless repealed will 
impose the sum in question upon the 
revenues of India ; and the noble and 
learned Lord was forced to content 
himself with aneUxjnent expression of 
his indignation at the injustice of the 
transaction. Now this could not 
happen if the Court of Directors had 
the advantage of publicity in those 
instatice.s in which they differed from 
tile Board of Control. There was 
notliing to prevent a repetition of .such 
conduct hut ])ul.)licity. It was no 
wonder these transactions should have 
been dwelt upo/i by the Chairmaii 
and Deputy Chairman in their dissent. 
Another case was that of Hutchinson, 
which occurred recently, in which a 
claim had been made on the Com- 
pany ; hut it had been shown by the 
lion! Member for Jiceds (Mr. Mucau- 

a , that the claim was both illegal 
immoral. 

Sir C, Forbes, “ T say it was neither.” 
Mr. Jac/c6oa would not enter into 
the discussion of that question with 
the hon. Baronet ; but he would 
merely slate as his opinion, that the 
measure to which he alluded was most 
properly rejected. To come back, 
however, to the question of publicity, 
what was the objection to it? It was 
said that there would he danger in 
making public important matters con- 
nected with the government of India, 
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and thereby inrolving the authorities 
in a collision of parties ! Such beings 
the case, he thuug^ht nothings could 
he more fair thau the proposition 
of the directors. All they asked 
was, that whenever the directors 
should find it necessary to protest 
against any of the proceedings of 
the Board of Control, the protest 
should he laid before Parliament. 
That could not impede the execution 
of any of the acts of the Board, for 
those orders would most likely have 
gone out before the protest could 
come before Parliament. It was not 
to be expected that Ministers would 
of their own accord lay a document of 
this kind before the Houses; and yet, 
as such a step was not likely to be 
taken but upon very important occa- 
sions, some mode of public appeal 
should exist. Well, then, was there 
no way in which their cause could go 
before" Parliament? Yes; they were 
told they might do so by petition. 
That, undoubtedly, was a right which 
they possessed in common with all the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects. But 
was that the course they ought to adopt 
in cases Avhere they differed from the 
acts of the Board of Control? Ho 
wanted no more for the Court of 
Proprietors than what was consistent 
with their constitution; and as all 
apers connected with their affairs 
efore Parliament must necessarily, 
according to their hye-lans, be laid 
before them, he thought that when- 
ever they felt it right to protest 
against any of the proceedings of the 
Board of Control, their protest should 
be laid before a General Court as a 
matter of course. {HeaVy hear !) — 
The^ if, after discussion, a petition to 
Parliament should be thought neces- 
sary, it would have all the advantage 
of their united strength. He threw 
this out as a suggestion, and he hoped 
that the directors would not abandon 
the point of publicity when circum- 
stances shall render it necessary. As 
to the question whether the majority 
of the Court of Directors were right 
in assenting to the proposition of Go- 
venment, he would only express his 
regret that any difference should be 
found to exist in that body ; but though 
they did differ, no person could for a 
moment hesitate to commend the 
manly and honourable course which 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
had arlopted: and it would give 
sincere pleasure to take the earliest 


opportunity of recording the opinion 
of that court as to the able and intel- 
ligent conduct of the Court of Direc- 
tors throughout the whole of their 
communications with the Government 
on this question {HeaVy hear !), — The 
proceedings of the court on the 7th 
instant were, in his opinion, such as to 
secure the fullest confidence and ap- 
probation of the proprietors. They 
stated that 

The Court, proceeding to take into 
consideration the letter from the liight 
Honourable Charles Grant, dated the 4th 
instant, and observing tlmt the several 
suggestions contained in the General 
Court’s Resolution of the 3d ultimo have 
been adopted by His Majesty’s Ministers 
with the exception of the amount of the 
Guamntce Fund, which, however, Minis- 
ters have agreed shall be extended to two 
millions ; and with the exception also of 
what relates to the giving publicity, in cer- 
tain cases, to the proceedings of the Board 
and the (’ourt : 

Resolved . — That although the Court 
must be permitted still to tliiiik that the 
mode ill which it has been suggested by 
the General Court, in their resolution of 
the 3d ultimo — that the Guarantee Fund 
should be extended, is only consistent 
with what is justly due to the reasonable 
expectations of the proprietors, yet per- 
ceiving, as the Court do, with satisfaction, 
an admission by Mr. Grant of the prin- 
ciple contended for by the Company, to 
the extent that, if paid off before the 
period at w’hich the Guarantee Fund 
shall have become twelve millions, they 
will have the same advantage as if the 
fund provided had been larger; — and if 
not paid off before that period, they will 
have tlic same advantage as if the term 
of redemption w'ere extended.” , 

This would shew that the (/Oiiqmny 
were to have an irredeemable annuity 
till the fund amounted to twelve 
millions — a proposition to which he 
was sure the majority of the proprie- 
tors would have no objection. — The 
directors’ resolution went on to say — 

And considefing, also, that by the 
modifications which ministers have al- 
lowed, the Company will obtain a mate- 
rial addition to the amount first proposed, 
and the fund will be available to secure 
the dividend as well as the capital stock. 
This Court are prepared to recommend, 
that if it should be the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment to limit the sum to be set apart to 
two millions, the proprietors should defer 
thereto. 

That this Court adhere to the opinion* 
which they have repeatedly expressed, that 
some measure of publicity, to be exercised 
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as a rule, not as a privilcge,\vill be neces- 
sary to preserve to the Company, under 
the altered circumstances in which the 
plan of Government will place them, that 
degree of independence which is required 
to enable them efficiently to perform their 
.part in the government of India.’* 

It was true, Mr. Jackson said, tliese 
circumstances were altered ; hut these 
altered circumstances rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary that they should 
have certain powers guaranteed to 
thoin: for instance, that tliev slioiild 
hav(' the power to dismiss or recall 
certain functionaries in India, for 
without such power tlie rn(jst ini])or- 
tant of their plans niif^lit lie defeated. 
— The resolution went on to say : — 

“ And the Court entertain a confident 
expectation that Parliament, taking tlic 
same view of the subject, will make suita- 
ble provision accordingly. 

“ That as, notwithstanding this excep- 
tion, siqiposiiig the ])roprictors to concur 
in the recommendation respecting the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund, tlie 
Company’s acquiescence in the essential 
principles wliicli form the basis of the 
Government plan, as modified in conse- 
quence of the General Court’s late reso- 
lution, will have been expressed so as to 
allow of its being brought before Parlia- 
ment, it will be unnecessary to adopt any 
further proceeding at present, as the qties- 
tion of placing the Company’s permanent 
commercial rights under their Charter in 
abeyance cannot be conclusively decided 
by the proprietors until they liave before 
them the Bill by which Parliament may 
propose to give effect to the })lan, the basis 
only of which has yet been agreed upon.” 

lie had now, IMr. Jackson said, gone 
through the whole of the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors, in the spirit 
and principle of which he fully con- 
curred, as'being those in which, under 
all the circumstances, Ije thought the 
proprietors might safely agree. He 
might here observe that,* since the last 
meeting of the, court, lie had been 
entrusted liy a considerable number of 
his brother proprietors witli their sig- 
natures, to eiuihlc him to ^end in a 
requisition for the calling of a General 
Court if he should think such a mca- 
sure necessary. He had not seen any 
necessity for exercising the discre- 
tionary power thus vested in him ; but 
he mentioned the circumstance, as 
many of the gentlemen were then pre- 
sent, and he would, with their leave, 
preserve the document as a flattering 
mark of thffir confidence. He would 
now conclude by reading the motion 
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which he intended to submit to the 
Court. 

That this court having deliberately 
considered the correspondence between 
tile CvOurt of Directors and his Majesty’s 
ministers since the last general court, 
and the modifications made in conse- 
quence of the resolution of the 3d of 
May, while they duly appreciate the 
motives which have actuated the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman, concur 
nevertheless in the opinion of the majo- 
rity of the Court of Directors and in their 
minute and resolution of the 7th of June, 
and request that there should be laid be- 
fore the court a copy of the Bill about to 
be introduced into Purliamcnt for the 
government of our East- Indian domi- 
nions and the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, as soon as it shall be printed.” 

Sir C. Forbes and Mr. Hiffby ro.se 
at the same time ; the latter gentleman 
said he would give way if ho under- 
stood the hon. hart, intended to 
second the motion before the court. 

Sir C, Forbes , — “Not J, indeed.” {a 
Imujh .) 

Mr. Uvjby said that he rose for the 
purpose of seconding the motion of 
his hon. and learned friend ; for 
after having listened with attention to 
the contents of the papers before tho 
court, and to the new proposition of 
Government to the Company, he 
had no hesitation in supporting tlie 
resolution wliich his hon. and learned 
friend had just submitted. He did 
this from a sense of duty and from a 
conviction tliat the Court of Directors 
had made the best bargain they could 
with the public for the proprietors, 
and that the hon. Chairman and the 
other directors did their duty most 
honourably to the Company and to the 
country. 0trar^ hear !) He admitted 
that, in the arrangements with Govern- 
ment, they ougiit to have such a fund 
secured to them as would pay the 
dividends in perpetuity in this country, 
ill order to guard against tho only 
contingency they had to fear, that of 
any deficiency in the territorial reve- 
nue ; however, he thought the propo- 
sition of Government satisfactory in 
this respect, inasmuch as that, if the 
sum which was to accumulate should 
be less than the twelve millions at the 
time M'ben the annuity was to cease, 
the Government would make up the 
difference out of the general resources 
of the country. 

Mr, Ctt?Tuihfjr,s — Nu, no!” 

Mr. Rigby said that lie so under- 
stood the terms of the bargain ; that 
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the Company were, at the expiration 
of the annuity, to have the same ad- 
vantages as if the guarantee fund had 
been three millions from the com- 
mencement, and that they should, 
when paid oiF, receive back their capi- 
tal at the rate of 4^100 for every £5 
5s. annuity. He regretted that the 
Government should not have conceded 
in full that part of the terms of the 
(^ourtof Directors which related to 
the publicity to be given to any protest 
made by the Court of Directors 
against any of the proceedings of the 
Hoard of Control, hut he tliought 
that, in spirit and effect, the right hon. 
gentleman admitted the existence of 
the power which the directors sought. 
Alluding to this part of the proposi- 
tit)n, the right lion, gentleman says 
tJiat “ notwithstanding the explana- 
tions of the court, the Ministers 
cannot precisely comprehend the 
grounds on which the proposititm is 
so strongly pressed. Tf the court 
mean only that they ought to have the 
Denver of inviting* the attention of 
Parliaiiient to any matter of public 
policy which has placed them in col- 
lision with the Hoard, and whicli is in 
their opinion of a nature to call for 
such a proceeding, it is plain that this 
power already belongs to the court in 
the constitutional privilege, which in 
common w'ith all other sulijects of the 
realm they undoubtedly enjoy, <»f ap- 
proaching cither House of Parlia- 
ment by petition. Of this privilege, 
and of all that right of appeal which 
it neccssarilv involves to the judgment 
of tlic legislature and to the arbitra- 
tion of public opinion, and of the 
means with whicli they arc thus pro- 
vided,. of checking any illegal or 
unconstitutional proceedings on the 
part of the other branch of the home 
government, they are already in secure 
possession. No new recognition of 
the existence of such a power can be 
necessary, and probably the exercise 
of it w^ould be ratlier embarrassed 
than assisted by any attempt to pre- 
scribe the mode or define tlie occasion 
of putting it in action. Hut if an}'^ 
power materially different from this 
be contemplated, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters must declare themselves unable 
to accede to the suggestion,” and the 
right hon. gent, added a little farther 
on, they (Ministers) “ are satisfied 
that, for all practical purposes, the 
court are already invested with' suffi- 
cient powei’s.” If the (Jourt of Direc- 


tors were satisfied with this explana- 
tion on the siiliject, he had no objection 
to offer. Of course it would be only 
in cases of oppression that the Court 
of Directors would go before Parlia- 
ment with anything like an appeal 
from the proceedings of the Board of 
Control ; and in such case, if tliey 
really were oppressed, they would 
liave the sympathy of the public in 
their favemr, which at any time he 
hoped would a fiord an eflectiial pro- 
tection of their interests. Taking 
the whole of the circumstances, he 
thought the ("'ourt of Directors had 
made the best bargain they could for 
the proprietors, therefore felt 

great pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion of liis hot), and learned friend. 

Mr. FivUt^r confessed he did not 
understand what was meant by a 
ifuarantee fund to repay the caphal of 
the Company, if it W'as t*) be applied 
in making good the dividends, in case 
of the territorial revenues on any oc- 
casion failing. He considered that 
the proposed sum of two millions 
(which the court would recollect was 
their own jn-voperty), slioul:! he held 
sacred for accumulation, to reinstate 
the Company's capital. He was not 
aware of any secure and permanent 
remiltublo fund, from which capital 
as well as dividends were to he derived, 
unless assisted by tlie pi’oclucc of the 
Company’s trade with China, hut 
which now it is proposed shall he 
removed entirely from the Company. 
How then, he would ask, is the profit 
of the Kast-Tndia Company in the 
shape of Territorial rovoime to arise; 
from whieh alone, it would seem, their 
capital and dividends are to be 
secured. 'J’he natives of India will 
not take — indeed, from theif climate, 
their religion, and habits they do not 
require — - British produce nor British 
manufactures, the Hindoo not using 
the same apparel or this same articles 
customary wijji Europeans. As re- 
garding the produce and manufactures 
of India it must be recollected that 
England docs not receive cotton in a 
manufactured hut in its original raw 
state, and actually returns cotton 
articles to India, manufactured in 
England, to the injury of the Indian. 
Independently of this loss to India, 
such a heavy and unequal tax is im- 
posed on the importation of sugqr 
into England as mmost amounts to a 
prohibition. India, thus deprived of 
great resources, and not producing the 
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precious metals to any great extent, ho 
(Mr. Fielder) considered that there 
could not be a permanent remittablc 
fund, unless recourse was had to ad- 
ditional and unjust taxation of the 
natives of India; and ho would se- 
riously ask what would be the conse- 
quence of such taxation, particularly 
at this time, when the trade and con- 
sequently the revenue of India are on 
the decline. He feared that if once 
the Hindoos found, or even con- 
sidered they were unfairly and un- 
justly treated, and that an unequal tax 
was imposed on the produce of their 
own soil, and such a decided prefer- 
ence given to the West India interests 
in the culture of the sugar cane, lie 
must repeat his fears that the safety 
of British India, with the friendship 
of the natives of the allied territories, 
would he endangered, and Ihatitniiglit 
lead to the same fatal results as with 
regard to the loss of the English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
American colonies to Europe. AVhere 
then, he would again ask, were the 
promised remittances to come from ? 
God alone knew, — unless gentlemen 
connected with these negotiations 
should discover the philosopher’s 
stone, or some other equally probable 
mode of raising money. (Hear, hem' Jj 
Mr. Grant in treating of this sub- 
ject says in his letter of the 27 tli 
May : — 

“ With regard to the application of the 
guarantee fund as a secMritg for the 
dividend as well as (he capital of the 
£ast-Iiidia Stock, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters are disposed to agree to the ])rin- 
ciple of the proposition. They do not 
indeed enter into the apprehensions which 
have led to tliat suggestion, believing the 
occurrence of the contemplated emer- 
gency to be very improbable, but in order 
to meet the views of the proprietors they 
propose that the dividend should by law 
have a preference to all other territorial 
payments in this country. 

“ In the event, therefore, of such an 
emergency as the resolution contemplates, 
the necessity of raising money in this 
country to supply a temporary deficiency 
of remittance will consist in the want of 
funds, not for the specific purpose of the 
dividend, but for other payments, in aid 
of which the guarantee fund would not 
properly be applicable. Hut if tlie ex- 
treme case of such an emergency should 
occur, advantage may be taken of the 
guarantee fund witiioiit a recourse to an 
absolute sale of stock.** 

He (Mr. Fielder J was not aware of 
any way in which tnis deficiency could 
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be supplied except by u sale of the 
two millions (their own property), pro- 
posed as a guarantee fund for their own 
capital. But the right bon, gentleman 
is jdcased to say — 

“ In such case let the Home govern- 
ment be empowered to take means, cither 
by the issue of bonds, by giving bills 
in the nature of exchequer bills, or by 
pledge or deposit of stock, in short by 
some mode of engaging the credit of the 
fund, to borrow from time to time as often 
and as much as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the payment of each half-year’s 
dividend, instructions being at the same 
time issued to the Indian government to 
remit sntficient to discharge the sum 
which may be so raised, with its accruing 
interest.” 

no\vonld ask the Court, what did 
all tliis moan ? Did the expression 
“ Home government,” mean “ his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,” or did it intend our 
ownEast-lndia government in London? 
If the latter, it is most certainly a rejy/ 
gracious privilege truly. A permission 
for ourselves to consume our only re- 
maining capital of two millions in the 
payment of oiir own dividends, instead 
of holding this same two inillicms as a 
sacred deposit for accumulation to 
reinstate the (’ompany’s capital. 

The right hon. gentleman is also 
kind enough to permit us,^ if we do 
not like to sell our two millions gua- 
rantee fund, to raise money on it by 
“ a pledge or deposit of stock” and 
he adds that inslniotions may be sent 
out to the Indian government to remit 
the sum necessary to discharge the 
obligation thus contracted, with its ac- 
cruing interest. It was like giving a 
man permission to sell his own estate, 
and with the produce to satisfy the 
rent due to himself; with tliis other 
curious alternative, that he might 
mortg.age it year after year till the 
whole value w'as absorbed and the 
estate lost to liim. He must take leave 
to say, that if this w'as not novelty he 
was at a loss to say what was. (Ilcar, 
hear!) And he must confess that it 
W'as all very plausihlc to talk in this 
manner, hut w here and wdien,he W'ould 
ask again, were the remittances for 
their capital or even their dividends 
to come from ? Now only suppose 
the circumstances wdiich occnsiunod 
Hie failure of remittances in one year 
W'ere to continue in the next and suc- 
ceeding years, wdiat was then to be- 
come of their own tw'o millions — the 
guarantee fund, as it is called ? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman’s 
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plan, which he had adverted to, the 
whole two millions would be either 
sold or, what was equally bad, plodg'ed 
for its full value : and somethin^^ worse 
might be the case; for should this hap- 
pen in times of European and Indian 
difficulties, arising from wars or other 
circumstances, it was possible, even 
robable, that the Company's debt or 
orrowed money might exceed their 
two million stock ; and in that event, 
the Company’s situation would be this : 
the whole fund would be gone, a debt 
due, with no remittablo fund from In- 
dia. Then, he would ask, what would 
become of their future dividends or of 
their capital ? The proprietors might 
be assured that, if any unforeseen dif- 
ficulties should arise in India from 
either civil or outward causes, money 
would not be easily raised in that 
empire, except at a great loss. Ex- 
ericnce shewing us that it would only 
e raised at an interest of six, eight, 
ton, or twelve percent., which had been 
the case time after time. ( Hear, hear /) 
Wc had bad in England prett}* fairsam- 
ples of Ministers raising monev by way 
of loan in time of war. We had seen 
the rate at u hich money was borrowed, 
and the low state to which llritish 
funds were reduced. He had himself 
seen three per cents, as low as forty- 
soven. (Hear!) And if such difficul- 
ties were again to occur, would they 
not be increased tenfold, looking, as 
we should, to the precarious govern- 
ment of India, and more particularly 
on the Company having lost the aid of 
the China trade. If, he repeated, they 
were to touch the guarantee fund and 
absorb it, how then was it to be re- 
placed? (Hear, hear!) Would any 
man tell him that there would be no 
difficulty in its restoration? The 
Ministers, whoever they might he, 
would have quite sufficient on their 
hands. Might they not, as at present, 
be harassed with the claims and con- 
flicting interests of British agricultu- 
rists, British manufacturers, and Bri. 
lish colonists (all these independent 
of foreign disputes and difficulties) 
and with demands for the remission of 
taxation? Thus situated, could the 
Company expect to be aided and as- 
sisted by’ the Government ? He would 
ask, what would then be the situa- 
tion of the proprietors and their pro- 
perty? The inference to be drawn 
from these statements was plain, and 
must be obvious to every one. ( Hear /) 
It therefore appeared to him tha't they 
ought not to abandon the possession 
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of all their rights, all their trade, and 
all their property until they were satis- 
fled, fully and amply secured, as to the 
payment of their capital ns well as of 
their dividends ; as no one for an in- 
stant could think that the Company’s 
insisting on British security was unfair, 
improper, or unreasonable in the least 
degree. (Hear!) iVIr. Grant might 
speak as he pleased of discrepancies 
and inconsistencies, but he begged to 
say that if there were any discrepan- 
cies at all, they were on the side of 
Ministers and not on that of the Com- 
pany ; the Company having agreed to 
surrender all their trade, all their pro- 
perty, in short, all their rights and 
every thing they possessed, contrary 
to their own wishes, and for no other 
account than that of pleasing the Go- 
vernment and the nation at large. And 
in return for this abandonment of 
rights and property the Company were 
to have nothing — absolutely nothing 
permanent— no British security for 
capital or interest, notwithstanding 
the surreuder is required for the bene- 
fit of the nation. (Hear I) In his 
opinion they should, in justice, have at 
the least, not only the two millions ns 
a guarantee fund for their capital, but 
the natioivs guarantee for their divi- 
dends, iT they did not obtain this, he 
would much rather the Government 
took the whole tw-o millions as well as 
their other property, then there w'ould 
be no excuse w'hatever for the Com- 
pany’s not having complete security. 
{Hear,) Ho had, however, no objec- 
tion to such a nest-egg as the two mil- 
lions, provided it w'as kept for accu- 
mulatiun, hut he should think it of 
little value, as regarding capital, if 
there was the least chance of its being 
applied for a different purpose on every 
emergency. He could not help observ- 
ing that nothing would be more weak, 
than that the Company should part 
with the possession of their property 
and rights, until they perfectly knew 
what they wore to obtain for them, and 
until they were quite satisfied with the 
security to be offered. Lot him then 
repeat,’ for he thought it could not be 
too frequently urged on the attention 
of the proprietors, that previous to any 
fnal arrangement being made, they 
should perfectly understand and be 
well satisfied that their interests had 
not been sacrificed. As the ouestion 
of publicity had been so fully Drought 
to the notice of the court, and it being 
the intention of the directors to lay 
before the proprietors a copy of the 
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proposed bill, he should not now 
trouble the court with any remarks on 
that subject, except that, as he consider- 
ed the question of much importance, he 
trusted that the directors would (yivc 
it that attention which it deserved. In 
adverting to their chartered rights as a 
united company, to trade for ever to 
all parts of the {(lobe, he bepf^ed to 
refer to the opinion of Mr. Adam, their 
standing counsel in July 1813, stating 
that the East-India Company exists as 
a corporation under the charter of 
William III., which charter was de- 
rived from the crown, is independent 
of any Act of Parliament, and is par- 
ticularly referred to and saved by the 
bill for the renewal of the Company’s 
charter in 1813. It therefore appeared 
clear that, under thi^3 charter of IbDB, 
the Company had indisputably a right, 
as a united company of British mer- 
chants, to trade without the aid of any 
Act of Parliament; and having this 
undoubted right, let the Company not 
surrender it, with their property, with- 
out having full satisfaction rendered 
to them in every respect. And he 
trusted that the directors would take 
duo care that the bill to be brought 
into Parliament contained every pro- 
vision necessary for the real interests 
and due management of India, of their 
own concerns, and for giving the pro- 
prietors ample security, not only for the 
aymentof their dividends in London, 
lit also fur the repayment of their 
capital whenever the annuity should 
cease. He thanked the court for the 
attention paid him, and he should only 
add that, as the surrender the Com- 
pany was required to make was at the 
desire of the nation at large, he hoped 
and trusted they should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining British justice and 
British security for their rights and 
property. {Heary hear!) 

Mr. Hammond said that he was not 
satisfied with that passage in the right 
hon. gentleman’s letter which said, 
with respect to the extension of the 
period for redeeming the annuity, it 
cannot have escaped the observation 
of the court, that, whenever Parlia- 
ment shall avail itself of the option 
of redemption, that redemption must 
ho effected at the rate of jEIOO for 
every £b, 5s., as expressly provided 
for in the Paper of Mints; should it be 
resolved, therefore, by the government 
and parliament of the time to redeem 
the annuity of £630,000 before the 
guarantee fund sliall have swelled to 
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the amount of twelve millions, they 
can carry tliis resolution into effect 
only by raising the additional sum ne- 
cessary for that purpose, and thus 
placing the proprietors precisely in as 
good a condition as that in which they 
would have stood if the fund itself 
with its accumulations bad attained the 
required amount.” “ On tlio other 
band, should the govcriiinent and the 
parliament not see fit toexm'cise their 
optional power of redeeming the an- 
nuity before the guarantee fund shall 
hav<? risen to tM'eive millions, then the 
consequence?, 7pso facto, must be that 
the prnprietr)rs will continue in the 
recei])t of the uiinuily of .£G30,000, 
until the time arrives at which the ac- 
cumulated fund shall reach the proper 
ainc)unt.” "fliere were parts of this 
u hicli lie did not comprehend ; he did 
not think that the extension of the 
period for redeeming the annuity quite 
harmonixod with the other parts of the 
proposition of the (io\erriment. 

A Proprhtor observed that he 
thought there was no doubt or diffi- 
culty in the thing whatever. It was 
the intention of Government to place 
them in as good a condition as if their 
guarantee fund bad been originally 
three millions. 

Mr. //'(tYv/VVM/said, that it was not his 
intention to detain the court at any 
length, but before be vnmlc any obser- 
vation on the subject before it, he could 
not but congratulate the court on the 
prospect now held out of their coming 
to an unanimous opinion. He Avas glad 
to hear, in the motion submitted by his 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. R. Jack- 
son), that he was noAV disposed to make 
the amende honoralde for his former 
motion, and the division to which he 
had subjected the court. It was to he 
expected from the candid and intelli- 
gent mind of the learned gentleman, 
that having once seen all the hearings 
of the question he Avas prepared to 
come to a sound judgment upon it. It 
AA'as noAv no longer contended, that the 
Company could continue successfully 
to carry on the China trade when de- 
priA’ed of their exclusive privilege, 
and the fear had vanished, that India 
was unable to fulfil her pecuniary en- 
gagements. Commerce, it was true, 
had been a useful handmaid to Terri- 
tory for years past, by providing ad- 
vances from time to time to meet ter- 
ritorial payments in the home treasury ; 
but those advances had always been 
punctually repaid. But it had been 
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said that we should not be able to meet 
this demand on the territorial revenue, 
and at the same time able to remit this 
annuity of 4;G30,0()(I a-year from India. 
It appeared to him thatj^entlemcn were 
only dreaming who thoug;ht that im- 
possible. They had forgotten the his- 
tory of the last twenty years, and this 
most important fact, that Commerce 
gave up her assets, more than suffi- 
cient to purchase this annuity from 
Territory. He, Mr. Weeding, had pre- 
viously argued in favour of a larger 
guarantee fund, and he continued of 
the same opinion. His object was to 
relieve India from any other burthen 
than the payment of a long annuity for 
forty years, and to do justice to the 
stockholder, whose property was en- 
titled to a larger sum than twelve mil- 
lions whenever paid off. But the court 
had overruled his opinion, and had 
agreed to receive a lesser sum. On 
the footing of their own proposition, 
ho thought that the court ought to 
be satisfied with the concessions made 
by Government. The first condition 
made by the proprietors when they 
adopted the resolution of the late Sir 
John Malcolm, was “ that the sum to 
be sot apart for a guarantee fund he 
extended to such an amount as, upon 
reasonable calculation, will be suffi- 
cient, with the accumulations during 
forty years, to redeem the annuity at 
the expiration of that term : and that 
in the event of India failing, in any 
one year, to remit sufficient funds to 
pay the dividend, the deficiency shall 
be supplied out of the guarantee fund ; 
any sums which may be taken for that 
purpose being made good to the fund 
by subsequent remittances from India.” 
This proposition had been conceded 
by Government, the only <liirerence be- 
tween them and the Company being as 
to whether they should have a guaran- 
tee fund of j£2, 000,000 or .t’3,000,000. 
The right hon. gentleman (IMr. Grant) 
preferred having the sum of .i'2,000,0()0 
as the guarantee fund, but consented 
that the Company should have the same 
benefit at the expiration of the forty 
ears, as if the original guarantee had 
een three millions. Ho (Mr. Weed- 
ing) did not think this point was of so 
much importance to be insisted on. 
They might and ought to have had a 
guarantee fund of four or five millions, 
as well as three, if they had insisted 
upon it ; but he did not blame the di- 
rectors considering their object, viz. 
the placing the govern iiient of tndia in 


the hands of those by whom it could 
be best administered for the advantage 
of the people of that country. The 
second condition of the Company was: 

“ that the Company, exercising the 
same power as they now possess under 
their charter, shall continue to admi- 
nister the government of India, for a 
defined period, not loss than twenty 
years ; and if deprived of it at the ex- 
piration of that term, or at any time 
subsequently thereto, they shall be al- 
lowed the option of demanding pay- 
ment of the principal, at the rate of 
XI 00 for each .£ 0 . 5.«, of annuity ; and 
whenever i)aid (df they will be en- 
titled if they shall see fit, with their 
capital, or any portion thereof, to re- 
sume their undoubted right to trade, 
which it is !U)w proj)osed by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers should be in abeyance.” 
This the Government had conceded 
with only the slight, modification of 
Purliuinent having the option of con- 
tinuing the annuity beyond the pre- 
scribed time. 'J'he third proposition 
was : “ 'J'hat during the period of the 
Company’s administration of the ter- 
ritorial government, all measures in- 
volving direel; or contingent expendi- 
ture shall originate u'ith the Court of 
Dircetors, and he subject as at present 
to the Control of the Board ot Com- 
missioners, under the restrictions of 
the existing laws ; and further, that suf 
ficiciit powers be reserved to the (.Com- 
pany to check, by a system of publicity 
to botli houses of Parliament, or by 
some other means, any acts of the 
Board which may appear to the Court 
of Jlirectors to be unconstitutional, to 
militate against the principles of good 
government, to interfere with substan- 
tial justice to our allies, or to invalidate 
or impair the security for the dividend.” 
To the latter part of thi.s, the Govern- 
ment had a strong objection, but the 
first part they had conceded ; and he 
was not surprised that there should be 
difficulty in the settlement of the latter 
])artof the question. Indeed he thought 
it impossible that one of two co-ordi- 
nate bodies should be at liberty to 
bring the other before Parliament. Go- 
vernment he was sure could not permit 
it. The hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) had truly said, that if the do- 
minant party in Parliament should be 
against them, they would have no 
chance of success; their protest would 
lie on the table as useless as many other 
of the documents which were placed 
there. But if this were so, why should. 
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not India have representatives in that 
court? why should not that court be the 
means of giving publicity to the acts of 
tlie Government, and be a little senate, 
with its code of laws and regulations, 
in order to represent the wants, and the 
feelings, and the interests of India ? 
This would be an object of the highest 
importance, for India would not be re- 
presented if the powers of tho Court 
of Proprietors were not fully continued. 
Publicity would be to them of the 
highest importance, for, by having their 
proceedings in that court sent forth to 
the public, they would have the valua- 
ble aid of public opinion in checking 
the attempt of any minister against the 
interests of India. (Hmr^ heart) With 
respect to the guarantee fund, he ad- 
mitted tlitt it should be applicable as 
a security for capital as well as for the 
dividends ; but had they not that secu- 
rity in the propositions of the Govern- 
ment ? They would have the advantage 
of a fund which would accumulate to 
twelve millions in forty years, and 
whether the fund originally were two 
millions or three millions, it could 
make little or no ditterence, since at the 
end of that period, it was agreed that 
the whole of the accumulations, if 
the stockholder were then paid off, 
should be made up to that sum to which 
they would have amounted had the 
original fund been three millions. They 
had thus gained, with the exception of 
publicity, which he hoped w'ould be 
given, through that court as its organ, 
all the objects which had been claimed 
in the resolutions of the hon. and gal- 
lant general (Sir J. Malcolm), and all 
they had to lament was the inevitable 
absence of the gallant general, whose 
talents had been alike honourable to 
himself and useful to the Company. 
As far as his propositions went, the 
court had in effect got all they wanted. 
He could have wished, however, that 
the motion of the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. li. Jackson) had gone 
somewhat further, and had authorized 
the Court of Directors to conclude the 
further arrangements on this subject 
with the Government. For his own 
part he had hailed the plan of the hon. 
and gallant general, as one by which 
he hoped that that court — the Court of 
Proprietors — ^might be raised into im- 
portance, as acting between the govern- 
ment and the directors— might consti- 
tute, as it were, a little community in 
itself, and, as ho had already said, to be 
the representativps, in this country, of 
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the people of India. And he hoped that, 
in the future arrangements between the 
country and the Government, this im- 
portant point would not be lost sight of. 

A Proprietor expressed a wisri that 
the protest which had been mado 
against the proposed arrangements 
might be printed. 

Mr. C. A, Jrlankejf that they had 
heard many fine and elaborate speeches 
on this subject. He would beg to offer a 
few words from aplainman of business ; 
and he assured the court, that in offer- 
ing them he should occupy but a small 
portion of their time. He had heard 
the propositions of Government as they 
had been read to the court ; and what- 
ever might be his regret that the re- 
commendation for their adoption did 
not come before them with the una- 
nimity of the Court of Directors, he 
thought perhaps that it would be better 
in the result than if it had come before 
them with the assent of the 'whole of 
the court; for the very difference, 
shewed the soundness of the judgment 
with which it had been discussed, and 
at the same time tho upright intention 
of those who had differed. Now, with 
respect to the guarantee fund, it ap- 
peared to him that there was not any 
material difference between that which 
the Company had desired and what 
the Government had acceded to. Ho 
admitted that a fund of three millions 
would be preferable, and certainly the 
Company had a right to demand that 
sum, as nobody could deny that they 
had given a quid pro quo. When he 
looked to what the Company gave, 
they gave up a territory ten times as 
large as our own in the three united 
kingdoms, and containing a population 
five times greater than ours — they 
gave up the whole of their assets, and 
resigned their right to trade, or at 
least allowed it to be in abeyance for a 
certain time. Now if they had demand- 
ed a guarantee fund of five millions, it 
was no more than that to which they 
were justly entitled, and he was sure 
that the public wmuld go with them 
in making the claim. But they found 
in this, as in many other instances, 
that questions wore not decided by 
right, and that very often right was 
set aside for expediency. The two 
millions would however, he trusted, 
do as well in the result. If they did 
not proceed with the swiftness of the 
hare, they would at least have the 
certainty of the tortoise. In the pro- 
position of Government they would 
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have the same advantage ns if the gua- 
rantee fund wt^ich they had demand- 
ed had been given to them, and ho 
thought they had an additional secu- 
rity in being permitted to hold the 
Government for twenty years longer, 
which Avould be an advantage ta» them- 
selves, and, what they ought to look to 
as the most important point, it would be 
of great benefit to the people of India. 
They had set out with a view of act- 
ing for the good of India — they had 
made that the basis of their proceed- 
ings; and certainly he must admit, 
that in these negotiations they had 
gained that which would secure them- 
selves, and be of vast benefit to that 
great peninsula. {Hearyhear !) He iioav 
came to the other point, that of pub- 
licity ; and hero again he must say, 
that in claiming the benefits of publi. 
city for those proceedings in which 
they might differ from the Hoard of 
C<introl, they were acting for the be- 
nefit of the people of India. When 
men proceeded to legislate for a jK*riod 
of forty or perhaps fifty years to come, 
they ouglit to proceed on a sure 
foundation, and to provide for contin- 
gencies. He would ask, what would 
be the moral effect on the native 
population, if they found that those 
to whom they had hitherto looked up, 
and to whom for a time they must 
still look up for the protection of their 
best rights and interests, were so re- 
stricted in their power as that they 
could come before the legislature on 
important matters connected >vith In- 
dian interests only in the character of 
ctitioners ? Why the government of 
ndia was impracticanlc on those 
grounds ! Surely, as they were to be 
continued in the government of India, 
they ought to be raised in the scale of 
authority rather than lowered, and 
their powers added to rather than 
diminished ! The people of India 
could not look with the same confi- 
dence to the government of the Com- 
pany, if they found that they >vere 
acting with diminished authority ; a 
feeling which, if it gained ground in 
India, would, he feared, be productive 
of serious consequences in the admi- 
nistration of that countr}^ He trusted, 
therefore, that the directors, aided by 
the judgment of the proprietors, w'ould 
succeed in gaining this point, and that 
when the subject came again before 
Government for consideration, they 
would consent to what the Court of 
Directors had demanded in this re- 


spect. If they did not, there were 
other streams from the fountain of 
justice to which they might have re- 
course, and w^ith perhaps better suc- 
cess. He was willing to abandon the 
first point— that was, the guarantee of 
a larger sum than two millions — be- 
cause, as he had said, the proposition 
of Government w'ould, in the result, 
amount to the sumo thing ; but he would 
not abandon the question of publicity, 
for that involved the interests of mil- 
lions of the people of India. 

Sir Charh's Forbes said, that he rose 
with reluctance to disturb the appa- 
rent unanimity of the court on this 
occasion, hut ho could not concur, 
with satisfaction in the question as it 
now stood. He owned that he had 
listened with considerable surprise to 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson); that 
hon. and learned gentleman must 
surely have forgotten the speech he 
delivered on a former occasion on 
this very question. Nothing could be 
more inconsistent with the sentiments 
and opinions conveyed in that speech, 
than those of the speech ho had made 
that day. The wlmlc of his foimer 
arguments went to insist that the 
Company sliould retain the trade w’ith 
China, or at least such part of that 
trade, and such part of the Company's 
own assets, as would secure its capital 
and its dividends. He found in the 
amendment w^hich the hon. and learned 
gentleman submitted to the court on 
the former occasion tliis passage 

That this court, looking to the con- 
tingencies and casualties so strongly 
pointed out by the directors, to wliicli the 
territorial revenues of India must ever be 
subject, do not regard the proposed 
security fur their dividend as good 
and sufficient, or as a just equiva- 
lent for the immense amount of assets 
which they arc called upon to surrender 
to the Crown ; and were it otherwise, tlicy 
would beg to submit their doubts how fur 
it w'ould be either just or wise to draw 
^630,000 per annum from the natives of 
India, for the purpose of paying to the 
proprietors their dividend.*’ 

Undoubtedly • the question might 
w’cll be asked, and the doubt might 
be fairly raised, how far it W'ould be 
wise or just to draw this large sum 
annually from the pockets of the people 
of India, in order to pay it to the pro- 
prietors? It was, in effect, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. In this he saw all 
the difficulty. It had been questioned 
whether the Company’s assets wore 
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territorial or commercial. This part 
of the subject, however, had not been 
pfone into— it had been completely 
blinked, and they were now told that 
the whole of their assets were to be 
looked upon as commercial. He (Sir 
C. Forbes), as a proprietor, havinjr no 
inconsiderable stake in the Company’s 
stock, would assert his belief that a 
p*eat portion of their asssets were ter- 
ritorial. His honourable friend near 
him said no, but if he would take the 
trouble of lookinff tlirouf^h the pro- 
ceedinjrs and reports of the commit- 
tees of Parliament on this subject, 
and the corrospomlonce of the Board 
of Control, he would find reason to 
alter that opinion . He (Sir C. Forbes) 
found that j>Teiit doubts and difficulties 
had beei^ raised on this niouientous 
question, and Jiow was it proposed to 
fjetrid of these doubts, and dilficultics, 
and entanglements? Why, by assum- 
inj^ that the whole of the Company’s 
assets are commercial, and j^iving' 
them up to (iovernment for an annuity 
to the proprietors of .£(>"10,000, to be 
drawn from India for forty years, and 
then to be paid ha(d< their (Uipital of 
twelve millions sterling;. Now, if it 
could be shewn that the AVtiole or 
j»Teator part of the assets were com- 
mercial, he niij^ht admit their ri^ht to 
make this bargain, but he contended 
tliat they never would he able to con- 
vince the ])eoplft of India that they pfot 
an equivalent for w'hat was thus sought 
to be drawn from them. They never 
had s»)lved the doubts upon this part 
of the subject, but he was sure that 
they mij^ht do so by an active enquiry 
in the course of one twelvemonth : — 
because the question had been p-eatly 
narrowed by the labours of committees 
of the House of Commons, which had 
accumulated a vast body of informa- 
tion on its most important points ; and 
it was but justice to state, that they 
owed a pfreat deal to the invaluable 
labours of the sorvantsofthe Company. 
He could not omit, on this occasion, to 
notice in terms of the highest com- 
mendations, the zealous and active 
labours of Mr. Melvill, JMr. Auber, 
and Mr. Mill, to whose diligence and 
research, and to whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Indian question 
ill all its parts, the Company and the 
public were so greatly indebted {Hear, 
hear!). He did not mean to flatter 
the Court of Directors, but he thought 
they were entitled to great credit for 
securing the assistance of such men. 


In looking at the question now before 
them, he found the najnes of nineteen 
of the directors assenting to the ultu 
malum of the Government, but he 
mi.s.sed one name from that list, to 
which they all justly attached great 
weighK 

Dr. Gilchrist. “ Name, name !” 

Sir C. Foi'hcs . — He alluded to Mr. 
Tucker. Now he would go the whole 
way with that hon. director in con- 
tending tliat they ought to have fought 
for u participation in the China trade, 
by which they would have secured the 
moans of ])ayi ng a large portion, if 
not the whole of their dividends, with- 
out the necessity of drawing on the 
people of India, already overburdened. 
He might he told, that the Company’s 
ijarticipaiing in the China trade would 
be incompatible with their govern- 
ment of India. This, however, lie 
must beg leave to deny: the two things 
were totally unconnected with each 
other. He certainly could not help 
expressing his surprise at this argu- 
ment, because it had always been 
contended hitherto that the* China 
trade was necessary for the very ex- 
istence of the Company, and that with- 
out it the Company would not he able 
to carry on the government of India, 
In advocating the maintenance of the 
China trade, he crould not be charged 
with inconsistency. 'J'wcnty years 
ago, when the Company’s charter was 
before the public, he had taken the 
same view of this part of the subject, 
and his reason was, because the Com- 
pany had carried on the China trade 
beneficially. ( Hear y hear !) On thatoc. 
casion he had the misfortune to please 
neither party. The Company were dis- 
satisfied with him for endeavouring to 
take away their trade with Inditiy and 
the private merchants blamed him for 
supporting the Company in their trade 
with China. He did not mean to bestow 
unqualified praise on all the acta of 
their servants at Canton ; there would 
occasionally occur errors in the best 
management: but he believed that 
the errors of the Canton supercargoes 
were to be attribuled, in a great mea- 
sure, to tliosc who called themselves 
the Bntish merchants at that place. 
When he was at Canton, forty years 
ago, no British merchant was al- 
lowed to be there without the special 
permission of the Company, and they 
were all obliged to leave at the end of 
the season. If the same rule had 
been continued up to the present time, 
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they would perhaps hare heard less 
of disturbances 4 ind difficulties at Can- 
ton. He a^ain said, that he did not 
mean to defend all the acts of the 
Company’s servants at Canton ; and it 
might have been well to have dis* 
missed some of them, as an e^icffiirage- 
mmt to the others. But, to return to 
the question more immediately before 
the court, he repeated his entire con- 
currence in that part of the protest of 
the hon, director, Mr. Tucker, which 

P ointed out the expediency of the 
!ompany’s continuing to carry on the 
China trade ; not,indeed,aa a monopoly, 
for he was sorry to think that, in conse- 
quence of the outcry raised through- 
out the country that point must be 
given up; but this he would maintain, 
that there was no power on earth that 
could deprive the Company, of a fair 

f participation in the trade with China. 
Hear^ hear!) He deeply regretted 
with Mr. Tucker that that trade had 
been abandoned by the Company with- 
out a sufficient stand being made for 
it; and he also agreed with that hon. 
director in thinking it highly essen- 
tial that sufficient time should be al- 
lowed the Company to bring all their 
commercial concerns in India gra- 
dually to a close; more especially 
those relating to silk, for the improve- 
ment of which the Company had used 
every means in their power. But he 
would certainly approve of their sur- 
rendering that trade, as soon as the 
private merchants were ready to take 
it up ; although, in the existing unfor- 
tunate state of mercantile credit at 
Calcutta, he was afraid they were not 
in a situation to do so at present. It 
appears that upwards of .£700,000 
has been annually applied by the 
Company in encouraging the produce 
of that valuable article ; and he should 
deeply lament the misery which would 
be entailed on the people employed 
in the silk factories, if the trade in 
that article were to be suddenly drop- 
ped by the Company. He entirely 
concurred in Mr. Tucker’s views on 
this part of the question ; and on look- 
ing over that gentleman’s dissent, it 
was matter of satisfaction to him to 
find that their opinions coincided 
with respect to the application of the 
assets of the Company. Mr. Tucker 
contended, “ that the commercial as- 
sets of the Company, after satisjym 
ing all legal obligations^ and after set- 
ting aside a sum sufficient to pro- 
vide for the payment of commercial 


ensions and annuities, ought to 
ave been reserved as a guarantee 
fund for the payment of the annuity 
of £630,000, and for the redemp- 
tion, eventually, of the capital of 
twelve millions, at the rate proposed 
by Mr. Grant, of £100 for every 
£5. 5«. of annuity. This is the legi- 
timate object to which those as-sets 
ought to be applied, instead of their 
being reservea for the discharge of 
the Bengal remittable loan — an ap- 
plication which is not desired by the 
Indian creditor, and which would in- 
volve a positive injury to our pro- 
prietary, who would be severed from 
their capital, and placed as creditors 
on the territory of India.” He agreed 
with Mr. Tucker in the ^ew thus 
taken by him of the legitimffte object 
to which their commercial assets 
ought to be applied; and he confessed 
he could not sec what benefit it would 
be to the natives of India to take from 
them a debt for which they paid only 
five per cent, in England, and to sad- 
dle them with another, for which they 
nrnuld have to pay per cent. The 
Company were not only not called 
upon to gay off this remittable loan at 
any specific period, but, on the con- 
trary, they were bound not to pay it off* 
until after the termination of the char- 
ter. Where, then, was the economy 
or justice of the proposed arrange- 
ment P lie would again refer the 
court to the able dissent and speeches 
of Mr. Tucker, to which he attached 
more importance than to any thing he 
had read or heard for years past. The 
hon. director appeared to have col- 
lected together all the arguments used 
on both sides of the question, and to 
have zealously applied his acute and 
comprehensive mind to the considera- 
tion of them. Mr. Tucker said, “ If 
his Majesty*s Ministers should deter- 
mine to seize upon their property, ho 
would not assuredly answer for those 
assets producing the sum at which 
they were estimated. But give them 
them time ; allow them at least to 
wind up the concern in which they 
have so great an interest, and a very 
largo sum would unquestionably be 
forthcoming. It might not enable 
them to discharge the Bengal remit- 
table loan of nine millions, to pay off 
their home bond debt (three millions 
and a-half) to establish a sufficient 
guarantee fund as a security for their 
annuity of £630,000, and to set apart 
a fund for supplying pensions to those 
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admirable servants of the Company, 
to whose useful labours they were so 
much indebted ; but it would go far to 
provide for every thing essential as 
ccmnected with those objects. And 
here he begged to notice the observa- 
tion of the hon. baronet near him 
(Sir C. Forbes), that they were sad- 
dling the people of India with the 
charge of their annuity of ^6630, 000 ; 
this was not exactly the case'^ Now 
he (Sir C. Forbes) must be permitted 
to repeat his opinion on this subject ; 
and he submitted to the hon. director, 
that it was exactly the case. Mr. 
Tucker proceeded They would re- 
deem a portion of the territorial debt 
by the apnlication of a part of their 
present ^sets, and so" much interest, 
would accordingly be set free.” Un- 
doubtedly the interest of that part of 
the existing debt would be set free ; but 
then the people of India would imme- 
diately incur another debt, the interest 
of which, at a higher rate, they would 
be obliged to pay. Mr. Tucker adds, 
“ The real charge to India was likely 
to be the diftcrence between their 
commercial profits, M'hich heretofore 
supplied the annuity of .£630,000, and 
the amount of interest which would 
be set free by the application of their 
assets to the extinction of debt.” Be 
it so : but is not this at once admit- 
ting an additional charge on India ? 
And then comes the question, what are 
our means of paying off that debt ? Do 
the assets belong to the Company in 
their commercial character, or to the 
territory of India, or to both, and in 
what proportions ? lie did not mean 
to say but that a large portion of those 
assets might, as allowed by Mr. Grant, 
be commercial ; but Mr. Grant had 
blown hot and cold on this subject; 
at one time contending that the assets 
were territorial, and then admitting 
that they might be commercial. When 
the right hon. gentleman desired to 
work on their fears, he told them that 
their assets were territorial ; but when 
he found this would not do, and wished 
to smooth matters down, and to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, he 
admitted that a large portion of them 
might be commercial. — ihear, heart) 
But what he complained of was, that 
this point had never been satisfac- 
torily cleared up ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the endeavours of the parlia- 
mentary . committees, it remained at 
the present moment very doubtful how 
much of their assets were territorial 
AsiatJour, N.S.Vol.I l.No,43. 


and how much commercial. This 
would be seen by a reference to the 
finance report of August 1832, which 
he need not trouble the proprietors by 
quoting, as they could not rail to bear 
in midd the great doubt thrown on 
this subject, not only in that report, 
but also in the correspondence of Mr. 
Grant with the Chairs. It now ap- 
eared that the guarantee fund was to 
c raised to .£2,000,000 ; but he would 
ask the coui*t what amount of assets 
they possessed, which they could fairly 
and honestly declare to be disposable 
for the purchase of such a portion of 
the Indian debt, as would be equiva- 
lent to the annuity of ^£630,000 on 
the terms proposed? Taking the value 
of that annuity according to the esti • 
mate of an hon. director over the way, 
it would require .£267 cash for the 
purchase of every j 6100 of Indian 
stock, provided the stock was trans- 
ferred to British securities; and in 
that case the granters of the annuity 
would be entitled to receive for it a 
sum of sixteen millions sterling. Then 
why should the proprietors give up 
this sum, if they really possessed it in 
their own right, which would obtain 
for them such security, and, although 
at a lower rate of interest, place their 
dividend on the territorial revenues of 
India with a deficit of nearly one mil- 
lion annually, and the prospect of 
that deficit increasing? Every suc- 
ceeding accounts from India told them 
that the land revenue was failing. — 
What prospect, then, was there that, 
in addition to other heavy charges, 
the people of India would be able to 
pay this annuity? None; or at any 
rate not for a length of time, except 
some extraordinary and unlooked-for 
change of circumstances should tako 
place. In his opinion, it would be much 
wiser and more just towards the na- 
tives of India and to themselves, to 
keep their assets, whatever they might 
be, in their own hands. He could 
not help thinking in this case that “ a 
bird in the hand is better than two in 
the bush.” (heaVy and laughter.) They 
were told indeed that the guarantee 
fund was to go on accumulating for 
the purpose of paying to the proprie- 
tors the principal of their stock of 
twelve millions, and that in the mean 
time Tndia was to send remittances 
to pay the interest. But supposing 
this source to fail, whatwould the pro- 
prietors have to fall back upon ? A 
fund of no greater amount than per- 
(X) 
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hap^ four or five millions, if so much. 
Mr. Grant, to be sure, had told them 
that their principal would be made up 
to them, but he had not pointed out in 
what manner that was to be done, 
altbouffh no doubt by India y if it 
could.be squeezed out of that ex- 
pressed country. The fact was, Mr. 
Grant ought to have done that which 
would have been fair and just. He 
should have' placed the dividends, or 
at all events one -half of it, on the 
people of England, instead of bur- 
thening the natives of India with the 
whole; and he did not believe that 
Ministers would have found any 
difficulty in doing so. The Govern- 
ment were taking from the Company 
the China trade and giving it to the 
private merchants. They were taking 
from the Company the means of paying 
their dividends, and the natives of India 
were to be burthened in consequence, 
instead of the people of this country, 
who ought to take the onus upon 
themselves. This was what should 
have been done, and he believed that 
if it had been proposed it would not 
have been objected to. If Mr. Grant 
had assembled the delegates from 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and the other 
Outports, and had said to them, 
“ Now, gentlemen, I will tell you 
what we are going to do, — ^we not 
only intend to throw open the China 
trade,but to do that which will astonish 
you, and may perhaps have the same 
effect upon you as the Reform Bill 
had upon some of our friends, in 
surprising you to such a degree as 
to take away your breath. We will 
not only throw open the China trade, 
but give it to you exclusively ; we 
will take it away altogether from the 
Easit-India Company, and transfer 
the monopoly .to the private mer- 
chants ; but, in return we propose,— 
what of course you will readily agree 
to, and instruct your members te 
8upport,«*that the people of England 
ghall pay one-half of the East-lndia 
Company’s dividends, and the people 
of India the other half.” If Mr. 
Grant had made such a speech to the 
delegates, was there one among them 
who would not readily have agreed to 
the proposal. He (Sir C. F.orbes) 
had never expected, however, that the 
Company would have been wholly 
deprived of the China trade. {heaVy 
hear /) There existed no reason for 
it. He entertained no apprehension 
that the trade would prove disadvan- 


tageous to them ; but that was a con- 
sideration for themselves, in which no 
other party had a right to interfere. 
It was advisable in every point of view 
that the Company should at all events 
retire gradually from the China 
trade. He would ask any commercial 
man who heard him, whether he did 
not think that the private merchant 
would more safely step into this trade 
under the wing of the Company at 
Canton, than if the trade were sud- 
denly thrown open and taken from 
them. {heaVy hear !)T\ion let them con- 
sider also the heavy losses and embar- 
rassments which would be occasioned 
by throwing forty or fifty of the finest 
ships in the world out of employ; 
ships built expressly for the Com- 
pany’s trade, and totally useless for any 
other purpose excepting that of war,fc)r 
which no ships were at present wanted, 
unfortunately, he had almost said, as 
the recollection of the glory of the 
British Navy Hashed across his mind. 
By the annihilation of the Company’s 
China trade, those ships would be 
thrown on the hands of the owners 
at a moment’s notice ; and the conse- 
quence would be that they, the cap- 
tains, the officers, and every one con- 
nected with them, would bo ruined ; 
for how were they to indemnify these 
parties? It would be impossible to 
compensate them as they deserved, 
however desirous the Board of Con- 
trol might be to give remuneration to 
the Company’s servants. These con- 
siderations ought to have weighed 
more than they appeared to have done 
with the Court of Directors. They 
had given up the China trade too 
easily ; they bad not made that bold 
stand for it which he expected they 
w^ould have done, and which he had 
no doubt W'ould have been attended 
v^ith success. At the last meeting of 
the proprietors, they w'ere told that the 
China trade was gone; but he began 
to have hopes that it was not yet 
quite gone. At the end of the reso- 
lution agreed to by the majority of the 
Court of Directors on the 7th of 
June there appeared the following 
words 

That as, notwithstanding this excep- 
tion, supposing the proprietors to conair 
in the recommen&tion respecting the 
amount of the guarantee fund, the Com- 
pany’s acquiescence in the essential prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the Go- 
vernment plan, as modified in consequence 
of the General Court’s late resolution, 
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will have been expressed so as to allow 
of Its being brought before Farlianient, 
it will be unnecessary to adopt any fur- 
ther proceeding at present* as die ques- 
tion of placing the Company’s ^manent 
commercial rights under tlieir charter in 
abeyance, cannot be conclusively decided 
by the proprietors until they have before 
them tlie Bill, by which Parliament 
may propose to give eifect to the plan, 
the basis only of which has yet been a^ced 
upon.** 

He confessed that when he read 
this part of the resolution of the di- 
rectors he was greatly surprised. 
Tt appeared to him that thoiign they 
had agreed to the basis of the govern- 
ment plan, they considered that they 
had “ not conclusively ^ccided upon ” 
the surrender of their right to trade, 
notwithstanding their having con- 
sented to give up all their assets! 
What was he to understand from these 
words? Was the China trade still 
within their grasp, or was it not? If 
it were, he hoped they would take 
care not to let it go so easily. (haaVy 
and laughter.) But if it were not, 
what, he again asked, did these words 
mean? They were contradictory of 
the preceding resolution of the Gene- 
ral Court, which went to give up all 
their commercial assets on certain 
conditions, which were now nil ar- 
ranged and agreed upon, with the 
exception of what related to “ pub- 
licity.” He wondered that this 
inconsistency had escaped the 
notice of IVfr. Grant, and to tell the 
truth he should not have been sur- 
prised had the Court received a letter 
from that right hon. gentleman 
informing them that he considered the 
latter part of the resolution as doing 
away with all that had previously taken 
place, and as throwing the whole 
uestion open again. He was glad to 
nd, however, that it had not struck 
Mr. Grant in this light, and that the 
proprietors wore to understand the 
China trade was still within their 
reach. He would leave the hon. Di- 
rector whose name was at the head 
of this resolution (Mr. Astell) and 
his eighteen colleagues to explain 
their own meaning, for he confessed 
that he could not understand the mat- 
ter, He was not bound to compre- 
hend that which was inconsistent in 
itself, but ho must say that he wished 
the Court joy of the discovery that 
the Company, after surrendering all 
their assets, aiid agreeing to a gua- 


rantee fund of two millions were 
still at liberty to hold fast the Chiiiili 
trade till they had an opportunity of 
seeing the details of the bill about 
to be submitted to parliament. The 
question being thus still open, he 
trusted that every man in this great 
city, so much interested in securing 
a portion of that valuable trade, 
would exert himself to the utmost 
to preserve it, lie heard of meetings 
taking place for much less import- 
ant objects ; and he hoped that the 
welfare and interest of that vast body 
of men connected with the China 
trade u'ould not be considered too 
insigniheant to deserve the considera- 
tion of the London public. 

A groat deal was said about publi- 
city, but was it not a fact that public 
matters connected with India were 
freely discussed, not only in this 
countrj^ but throughout that empire 
also, and that to very little benefit ? 
He did not mean to say, that no change 
could render the government of India 
worse ; it might be placed in the same 
situation as the King’s colonies in the 
Kast and West, and, therefore, when 
two propositions were put before him, 
he would choose that which in his 
mind was likely to be productive of 
the most good and the least evil. But 
ho wished that his hon. and learned 
friend might be fortunate enough to 
find his glowing description of the 
blessings extended through India by 
the Company’s government, and the 
happiiH'ss enjoyed by the natives, re- 
sponded to in that empire. He (Sir 
C. Forbes), in deference to truth, felt 
compelled to state his impression 
to be very diflerent. In almost every 
instance the natives of India, as soon 
as they became subject to British go- 
vernment, began to decline in prospe- 
rity. In corroboration of tnis, he 
would refer to the evidence given 
before the committees of Parliament, 
and to the statements of some of the 
ablest and best men from India. The 
fact was, that Great Britain extracted 
from the people of India as much 
money as she could get ; she plunder- 
ed them of four or five millions an- 
nually, which were remitted to, and 
spent in this country — and was it to 
be wondered at that the natives, gene- 
rally speaking, were in a state of great 
poverty? But Mr. Grant had said, 
that the revenues of India would, 
under good management, be more 
than ad^uate to meet every demand 
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her, inclading thotinnuity to the 
proprietors. It might be so, if all 
were done for her that Mr. Grant 
wished to be done — for no one could 
doubt his good/eelinff towards India; 
if they only governed her wisely and 
justly; if the resources of the 
country shall be fostered, both by ac- 
tive encouragement and judicious for- 
bearance if, in short, the governing 
authorities gave her money with one 
hand and took it away with the other : 
—this was a tolerably long list of “^5,” 
and ho did not expect to live to see 
any of them realized, except the last ; 
but he should be happy to find himself 
mistaken. There was one point in 
these last negotiations which was put 
forward as a matter of importance: 
he alluded to the veto which the Hoard 
of Control had claimed to exercise on 
the recall of governors and other great 
men. But did not the veto in fact 
exist at the present moment? Could 
the Directors send out a despatch 
recalling a governor, without its pass- 
ing through the Board of Control, 
and receiving the consent of that 
body? 

Mr. The Board have not 

the power of altering the despatch, 
and they never have done so. 

Sir Charles Forbes w^as ready then 
to admit that he was under a mistake, 
and ho was always thankful for infor- 
mation, from whatever quarter he re- 
ceived it {hear!) But he really had 
understood that the Board of Control 
did exercise the power of a veto^ or 
something very like it ; and that every 
despatch which the directors desired 
to send to India, must be submitted to 
that body, which had the power of 
altering it. For instance, he had 
bear'd from good authority, of a de- 
spatch containing a censure on a 
governor being sent by the Court of 
Directors to the Board of Control, 
idld returned with the censure ex. 

& ed, and an approbation substi- 
. There was another point to 
Which he wished to call the attention 
of the court, and particularly of the 
directors. An hon. proprietor on his 
right (Mr. Weeding) had alluded, and 
Very justly, to the situation and powers 
of the proprietary body. What was 
the nature of those powers ? Why, the 
fact was, the proprietors possessed 
almost no power whatever at present ; 
but he trusted that something would be 
done to give them some irnpcwtance, 
and he was the more confirmed in this 


hope by what Mr# Grant said in his 
letter to the Chairs of the 12th Fe- 
bruary:—^ The plan allots to the pro* 
prietary^ody important powers and 
function* in the administration of 
Indian aflairs; and in order to ensure 
their properly exercising such powers 
and lunctions, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters deem it essential that they shall 
be linked and bound, in point of in* 
tcrest, to the country which they are 
to assist in governing.” Linkedi and 
bound, God knew India would be, 
hand and foot, {laughter)^ by the an- 
nuity to be laid on her for the pro- 
prietors. But what did this passage 
mean ? It could not be intended as a 
description of the present powers and 
functions of th^ proprietors. The re- 
port of tlie Committee of the House 
of Commons made on the 16th Aug. 
1832, under the heads of Home Go- 
vernment, shewed what these powers 
were. It was their duty, according 
to that report, “ to elect the directors, 
and declare the dividend, which since 
the year 171^3, has always been ten 
and-a-half per cent., the maximum al- 
lowed by the Act of Parliament : the 
proprietors have no general control 
over the directors, but they make bye- 
laws, which arc binding on the Com* 
pany when no act of parliament exists 
to the contrary. All proceedings in 
parliament ail'ecting the Company’s 
interests, and all grants of money 
above jCCOO, must be submitted to 
them.” Previous to the powers 
of the proprietors were much more 
extensive, but by the act passed in that 
year they were reduced to the limit 
he had mentioned ; because they had 
presumed to object to the recall of 
Warren Hastings. In doing so, the 
proprietors, according to his opinion, 
had acted meritoriously. Nothing 
could have been wiser than to retain 
Warren Hastings in the government 
of India as long as they could, in 
spite of the Government. But the 
consequence of this firm conduct on 
the part of the proprietors was, that 
they had their wings dipt. Mr, Pitt 
saw that it would be easier to deal 
with a chosen few, than with the ge- 
neral body of proprietors. The report 
proceeded to say, that the proprietors 
can neither revoke, suspend, nor vary 
any order of the Court of Directors, 
which has been sanctioned by the 
Board of Control, though there ap- 
pears to be no restriction on their 
power of discussion.” So that the 
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ooly power left them was, the power 
of talking, (laughter^ They might 
discuss as much as they pleased any 
measure which the directoru'esolved 
on, hut they must not pflkme to 
meddle with it in any other way. [7>. 
Gilehrist : Vox et prseterea nihil! 
(InughUtT!)^ “ They nre^ in facty'' ac- 
cording to the report, “ mrtxuiUy pre- 
cluded from all substantial interferenee 
in the affam of India And yet it 
was to this feeble and powerless body 
that Mr. Grant spoke of allotting a 
share in the government of India, 
making the natives pay dearly for the 
same. The proprietors were, in fact, 
— there was no use in concealing it — 
hut a parcel of puppets called toge- 
ther, as they now were, to confirm the 
acts of their hon. dfrectors ; and to 
express their gratitude for the zeal, 
ability, and discretion displayed by 
them on all occasions. Perhaps what 
he was stating might not be palatable 
to some of the hon. directors ; but he 
always liked to speak what he thought. 
I DrJIilehrist. — “ So do 1 (laughter.) | 
He was willing to give them credit, as 
ho had already done, for drawing 
around them some of the ablest men 
in the country to assist them — and 
there were some among them, for 
whom he had a great respect and re- 
gard ; but he regretted that he could 
not foci any thing like gratitude to- 
wards them. There were only two 
points more on which he would ad- 
dress the court before coming to a 
conclusion. He must confess they 
were not very relevant to the question 
before them; but as his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Jackson) had been 
allow'cd to introduce them without 
being called to order, he trusted that 
he might he also permitted shortly to 
advert to them. He really thought 
that the learned proprietor might^have 
spared all that he had said with re- 
spect to the claims on the zemin- 
dar of Nozeed, and rajah of Travan- 
core, -He (Sir C. Forbes) had been 
a member of the two committees ap- 
pointed in different sessions of parlia. 
ment to consider the Nozeed case. He 
was bound by oath to discharge his 
duty to the public, and, while acting 
upon those committees, he looked upon 
himself in the light of a juryman. 
The committee, after a careful inves- 
tigation of all the facts, came to the 
conclusion that the petitioners were 
entitled to relief, in which opinion he 
opnacicntipusly concuri^cd with Mr. 


Ilumo and otliers, although their re- 
ort did not go the length he could 
ave wished ; and notwithstanding 
what the Lord Chancellor had been 
pleased to say on the subject, he had 
neither seen nor heard any thing since 
to induce him to alter his opinion. 
The hon. and learned proprietor had 
talked of members of parliament being 
brought down to the house to vote in 
a particular way on certain questions. 
This was a grave and serious charge ; 
and ho could assure the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that he was igno- 
rant of anything of the sort having 
taken place on the occasion alluded 
to. At all events he (Sir C. Forbes) 
had not been one of the “ packed 
he knew nothing of the claimant, and 
certainly should not have taken any 
part in the question, if he had not 
considered that the justice of the case 
called upon him to do so. With re- 
spect to the claim on the rajah of 
Travancore, the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had been pleased to designate 
it as “ false and immoral.” Now ho 
begged to tell the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that in his opinion it de- 
served neither of those epithets ; and, 
although parliament had, for the pre- 
sent, refused to aft'ord relief to the 
claimant, he hoped he would ulti- 
mately be successful in obtaining jus- 
tice. A more honourable worthy man, 
or one more respected throughout tho 
whole of India, than the Tate Mr. 
Hutchinson of A njengo, never existed 
He (Sir C. Forbes) hud given the 
greatest attention to the facts of this 
case, and had attended at the investi- 
gation of it by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, He knew, from 
his own knowledge, that on a settle- 
ment of accounts between the rajah 
and the heirs of Mr. Iiutchih.son 
in 1800, the rajah acknowledged a 
large debt, and regularly paid instal- 
ments in liquidation for several years, 
until the Company called upon tho 
rajah to pay money instead of pepper, 
under the subsidia^ treaty, which sti- 
pulated for his giving the Company 
pepper at a price greatly under tho 
market value, and which they continued 
to avail themselves of, until it became 
unsaleable in England in consequence 
of Buonaparte’s prohibitory decrees. 
The rajah told them that they had taken 
his pepper as long as it continued sale- 
able at. a great profit ; that he could 
not then give them money, being un- 
able to s^l his pepper. The subsidy 
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accordingly got into arrear, and a 
heavy debt to the Company accumu- 
lated, which was the real cause of 
their interfering to prevent the rajah 
from paying Mr, Hutchinson’s just de- 
mand, which he had always expressed 
a great desire to do. The matter ended 
in the Company’s taking possession of 
the rajah’s territory, and drawing from 
him eight lacs of rupees annually, or 
one-fifth of his revenue, for protection, 
but which protection, by the way, ho 
neither required nor desired at their 
hands. The payment of the eight lacs 
of rupees subsidy was however en- 
forced, even after the Company’s troops 
were withdrawn from the rajah’s 
country, and continues to the present 
day. So much for the Company’s pro- 
tection ! If India M'ere to be put under 
the government of the King there 
would at all events be this advantage, 
that there would exist something like 
responsibility somewhere. At present, 
if anything wrong occurred, the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors 
endeavoured to shift the blame upon 
each other, so that, in effect, there 
was ho real responsibility anywhere. 
Ho thanked the court for their indul- 
gence. He would now, in conclusion, 
state, that he could not concur in the 
resolution proposed by his hon. and 
learned friend, founded upon the mi- 
nute of the Court of Directors of the 
7th June. He preferred that which 
had been framed hy the Chairs, be. 
cause it went to reject the Govern- 
ment plan, by which India would, he 
hoped, have been relieved from the 

S ent of the annuity ; and he con- 
ed that the Company could hardly 
be placed in a worse situation than 
they would be by agreeing to that 
plan, 'and giving up the China trade. 
He wished he could have seen the 
name of Mr. Tucker appended to the 
resolution of the two Chairs ; but pos- 
sibly that hon. director could not give 
his approbation to either one or the 
other. For himself, however, he ap- 
roved of the resolution propounded 
y the Chairs, on the grounds he had 
stated. To the other, he could not 
give his assent, because in the first 
place it was a milk-and-water com- 
position hear/); and in the next, 

because the beginning and end of it, 
appeared to him to be inconsistent 
vnfh each other. He certainly did not 
think that it was drawn up with that 
energy, perspicuity, and ability, which 
distinguished most of the other papers 
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which had proceeded from the direc* 
tors during their negotiations with 
the Government. It would of course 
be quitcgadle for him to move any 
amendmOR to the motion now before 
the court. He should therefore con- 
tent himself with again caressing his 
dissent from the plan of Government, 
founded mainly on the conviction 
which, notwithstanding all the ex- 
planations he had heard, still remained 
unshaken, that it would press on the 
natives of India heavily and unjustly, 
and in such a manner as it could not 
be expected they would contentedly 
submit to. He would now sit down, 
promising to give the Court little 
trouble, in future, unless any thing 
should arise in the course of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament which might 
induce him to think that he could, 
by any interference on his part, assist 
in promoting the great object he had 
at neart. He again declared that he 
would not consent to be a pensioner 
on the nativfjR of India. Let the Com- 
pany apply Aeir capital, whatever it 
may be, to its legitimate objects;— 
let them continue the China trade, in 
participation and fair competition 
with the private merchants, and ho 
had no doubt they W'ould draw from 
that source, not only the means of 
paying the proprietors their present 
dividend, without pressing upon India, 
but possibly twice as much, under an 
improved and more economical sys- 
tem. He certainly should feel ex- 
tremely gratified if, in the progress 
of the proposed measure through the* 
House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, any circumstances should 
occur tending to alter and improve its 
character. {Hcar^hear!) 

The lion. W, H, L. Melville wished 
to know, in reference to the subject of 
publicity, which had so often been al- 
luded to, whether, according to the 
present practice of the court, there 
existed any authority to prohibit the 
printing of any paper, political or 
financial, which might be called for 
by the proprietors ? 

The Chairman said, that in the 
event of any paper being called for by 
the proprietors, he doubted whether 
the Court of Directors had the power 
to withhold it. 

The Hon. JV. H. L. Melville . — 
^*Then it appears to me that the object 
of publicity can be attained without 
any new regulations?” {Hear^ hear !) 

The ‘‘Noindividnal can 
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call for papers ; but if the production 
of any document iH called for by the 
majority of the Court of P^rietors, 
in consequence of a motion Ang sub- 
mitted and carried to that effect, I am 
not aware that it can be refused.’* 

The Hon. TV. H. A/c/yi7fe.— If 
theCourt possess that power, the means 
of publicity are in our own hands ; and 
I trust that we shall not fail to make 
use of them whenever occasion shall 
require.” (/fear, hear!) 

Mr. Twining , — The hon. proprietor 
must of course be aware that the pub- 
lication of secret papers cannot be 
demanded by the Court of Proprietors. 

J)r. Gilchrist said, he wished to ad- 
dress a few observations to the court, 
but not in reply to what had been 
stated by the hon. baronet who had 
lately spoken, for, as extremes, some- 
times met, he, a rank radical, agreed 
with most of the observations that on 
the present occasion had fallen from 
a rank toiy. The hon. and learned 
proprietor (i\Ir. R. Jackson) had stated 
that the natives of India had been 
raised up to the highest pitch of hap- 
piness under the government of the 
Company; and the hon. baronet 
seemed to deny the correctness of that 
assertion. Now he knew something 
of India, and he would honestly and 
fairly tell the court his opinion on 
this point. Under the government 
which existed in India before the 
the establishment of British dominion, 
the natives were sunk in the lowest 
possible depth of perdition, and the 
Company had certainly raised them to 
a state of purgatory (Jtavghter). This 
was undoubtedly an amelioration, as 
compared with tneir former condition. 
As it was proposed that the Conmany 
should retain the government of India 
for forty years, he would beg to sug- 
gest to the directors some improve- 
ment in the manner of managing af- 
fairs there. He wished particularly 
to impress on their minds the neces- 
sity of doing away with the practice 
of blowing military officers from the 
cannon’s mouth — a practice which had 
been adopted for some time past. He 
proposed that all capital and cruel 
unishmepts in the Indian army should 
e abolished, as far as was consistent 
with the safety of civilized society. 
(Question,) Nothing could be more 
abhorrent to the feelings of honour- 
able men, than to hear accounts of 
individuals being blown away from 
the cannon’s mouth, ((jtmtion, gues- 
tion /) 


An Hmi, Proprietor rose to order. 
He submitted that the learned doctor 
was not speaking to the question be- 
fore the court, (//car, Jtear !) 

Dr. Gilchrist continued. He ob- 
jected to the power which was pro- 
posed to be given to the Board of 
Control over the acts of the Court of 
Directors. A house divided against 
itself could never stand, and how could 
the Government be expected to go on 
safely if the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors should be fight- 
ing about what particular kind of de- 
spatches should be sent out? (Hear^ 
hear!) The Court of Directors, under 
the proposed system, could not have 
the power to recall a governor who 
had acted oppressively and cruelly 
without the consent of the Board of 
Control; nor to send another out 
ready to do justice to the natives of 
India, unless the individual they se- 
lected should be favoured and coun- 
tenanced by the Ministers. (Hear!) 
The hon. Baronet (Sir C. Forbes) 
would doubtless recollect that he (Dr. 
Gilchrist) had suggested the propriety 
of the Company’s preserving the C hina 
trade. He was ot opinion that all the 
ships at present engaged in that trade 
should be allowed to continue the 
traffic, in common with those of such 
private merchants as chose to run the 
risk of competition. He entirely 
agreed in all that had fallen from the 
hon.baronet on this subject; with this 
exception, he could not concur with 
the hon. baronet in thinking that the 
Company should have retained the 
monopoly of the China market against 
the universally expressed wishes of 
the people of this country. He had 
frequently observed gentlemen rise in 
that court, and address the directors in 
language of the most offensive adula- 
tion. This he could not do, — he should 
be ashamed to do ; he always spoke the 
truth, and he had suffered accordingly. 
He thought the proprietors were bound, 
in justice to themselves, to see that 
their dividend was invested in safe 
security. In his opinion it ought to 
be placed on the national funds of 
Great Britain ; for this country owed 
a debt of gratitude to the East-India 
Company. Their ships had fought 
side by side with those of this coun- 
try, 'and had assisted them in the time 
oi the greatest danger and difficulty. 
After having rendered such services 
to the country, he could not conceive 
why the Company should be excluded 
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from obtaining^ the security of the na- 
tional funds for the payment of their 
dividend? (Hear, heart) If a general 
insurrection or mutiny were^ to take 
place among the troops, India would 
be swept from under their feet; and 
in that case where were the poor 
devils of proprietors or their children 
to look for their annuity? Govern- 
ment might not be able to assist them, 
for it was not unlikely that the affairs 
of Ireland would occupy their atten- 
tion, and prevent them paying any at- 
tention to the claims of the proprietors. 
He must be allowed to observe here, 
that justice was not done to India. 
While Government had offered to the 
West'India merchants an indemnity 
of an extraordinary amount, they pro- 
hibited the natives of the East-Indies 
from sending their sugar to this coun- 
try; and at the same time allowed 
British merchants to overwhelm the 
Indian market with their manufac- 
tures. (Hear^ hear/) In his opinion 
it was a little too much to expect 
from the natives, that they should 
work and toil to assist the British Go- 
vernment, and receive no protection 
in return. He was often surprised to 
see that a certain number of orators 
were allowed to get up iu that court, 
and to talk as often and as discur- 
sively as they pleased. {Laughter,) 
lie did not now allude to the hon. 
baronet (Sir C Forbes), he had talked 
to some purpose on the question be- 
fore the court. The hon. baronet 
had made one of the most reasonable 
raeeches he had ever heard ; and ho 
fully concurred in his sentiments. 
{Laughter,) He begged to inform the 
court that this was no laughing bu- 
siness ; and he believed that the na- 
tives of India would be found to 
laugh on the wrong side of their face, 
when they were told that they were to 
pay a large sum of money annually to 
the proprietors of East- India stock. 
The non. and learned proprietor again 
expressed his objection to the power 
of superintendence which it proposed 
to give the Board of Control over the 
conduct of the Court of Directors. 
He believed that it would have theef* 
feet of preventing the Directors doing 
their duty, which they had lately dis- 
ohaivod, in many instances, with a 
manly vigour he had not expected 
from some of them, for he often called 
them a number of old wom^n. It 
however turned out that they were 
old men, possessed of some of that 


juvenile activity and ardoor which 
ho felt himself. {Great laughter.) 
Hither^ they had proceeded very 
well ; b9they ought not to halloo until 
they got out of the wood. While the 
Bill was going through Parliament, 
many topics would arise on which it 
would be necessary that they should 
deliver their sentiments. He did not 
care whether a mea8ui*e was brought 
forward by Whigs or by Tories, he 
only considered how far it was likely 
to be beneficial or otherwise. Ho 
looked not to men, but to the good of 
his country, of India, and of mankind 
in general. These were his princi- 
ples ; and he trusted that while he 
lived, he would be found acting in 
support of the rights of his fellow 
creatures, of all colours and of all 
creeds. Some individuals, when he 
got up to speak that morning, had 
hissed him. Surely that was not the 
best way to answer an argument. 
Hissing aad shuffling of feet when an 
individual was speaking, was conduct 
not fit for gentlemen ; it might suit a 
radical m£; but he was aure that 
gentlemen radicals, or gentlemen 
torics, or gentlemen whigs, would de - 
spise such a course. 

Mr. B. Hutchimon said, an allusion 
had been made with respect tf> charges 
that had been brought against his 
uncle (a civil servant of the Company) 
in the House of Commons, on which 
he wished to make a few remarks. In 
consequence of a bill having been in* 
troduced into that house relative to 
certain debts, a question arose, which 
was to he argued by counsel at the 
bar of the house. Counsel attended 
in support of the bill, and counsel for 
the Company were also present. But 
a discussion took place in the house 
that evening, and the bill on the mo- 
tion for its second reading was kicked 
out; although its introduction had 
been recommended by a committee of 
the House of Commons in the former 
session. Now he had to complain of 
two specific charges which had been 
brought against his uncle on that oc- 
casion by Mr. Macauley. Those 
charges were founded on two letters 
which had been called for, but were 
not produced before the committee to 
which he had alluded. They were, 
however, subsequently brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons. He 
would read those letters, as they were 
ve^ short. 

The Chairman said he was sorry to 
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interrupt the worthy Proprietor, but 
he must #ee that the present was not 
the occasion for such a discussion. 

Mr. D. Huchinson, ** I wish to read 
these letters with the view callings 
on you to do that which is right.” 

The Chairman, “ The question is 
not before the Court. You will have an 
opportunity of bringing the subject be- 
fore the next quarterlyCeneral Court.” 

Mr. D. Carruthers said it was his 
intention to make a few obsen-ations 
on the subject before the Court ; and 
without meaning to be disrespectful 
to any gentleman, he must say that 
the Proprietors seemed to him to have 
long lost sight of the real question ; 
they had travelled from China to 
Travancoro and Nuozeed. Before, 
therefore, he proceeded to deliver his 
sentiments on the proposition of his 
hon. and learned friend, he wished 
that it should be read. — [The resolu- 
tion of Mr. li. Jackson was road ac- 
cordingly.] The lion, gentleman then 
proceeded to say, that, when he came 
within the walls of the Court that 
morning, he ha<l no intention of in- 
dicting ^ second speech on the Pro- 
prietors ; because on a former occa- 
sion he had experienced the indul- 
gence of the Court, and he felt that so 
to trespass would be anything but a 
proper return for tliat indulgence. 
But in consequence of certain obser- 
vations which had fallen from an hon. 
baronet (Sir C. Forbes), he deemed 
it necessary to make a remark or two. 
In speaking of the free trade to China, 
the hon. baronet had particularly al- 
luded to the town of Hull, and seem- 
ing to intimate, that because he (Mr. 
(Carruthers) had been a candidate tor 
the honour of representing that town, 
after having been solicited and sup- 
ported, in a manner most gratifying to 
his honourable pride and his feelings 
by so large, so intelligent, and so 
induential a portion of the community 
of that town, he had delivered his 
opinion of the pressing and important 
necessity to the best interests of this 
country and of India, that the trade 
to (iihrna should be open and free to 
the ships and merchants of the British 
empire, and not from an honest, sin- 
cere, and confirmed conviction, and 
unbiassed judgment. He therefore 
thought it necessary to put himself, 
once for all, right with the (^ourt on 
that point, why had he given the 
opinion which he had offered to the. 
Court relative to the opening of the. 
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China trade, in a former debate? It 
was not, he emphatically declared, 
because be had so expressed himself 
at public meetings in tne town of Hull 
in favour of the free trade to China. 
He had delivered the same opinion a 
hundred times before. It was not a 
newly formed opinion, but one which 
he had long held, and for more than 
twenty years had over and over again 
expressed. Ho hoped, therefore, that 
he would he freed from the unfair 
SQspicion, that he had, in delivering 
his sentiments on the subject of the 
China trade, done that at one time 
M'hich ho would not have done at 
another. 1 f lie was so pliable a person, 
to yield and bend to ail circumstances 
and to all pledges demanded of him, 
he might now, perhaps, have had the 
honour of representing the town of 
Hull; but his independence to him 
was as dear as life, be never bad, and 
never would surrender it ; and sure ho 
was, the honourable, the respectable, 
and the good would never, on reflec- 
tion or consideration, subject any man 
to sucli degredation. Perhaps too 
much had been said on this subject ; 
and now as to the matter before the 
Court. It greatly surprised him that 
a question which la)'' in so narrow a 
compass should have occupied the 
Court five full hours on that day. 
Every argument that could be brought 
to bear on the subject, had been lashed 
through the Court, in the course of 
an adjourned debate, which had lasted 
for seven days. Every thing that in- 
genuity, talent, or experience, some- 
thing of prejudice, and, he might add, 
a little of interest could suggest, had 
been brought for>vard by the different 
parties who had argued'lhe question ; 
and sorry was he to observe that all 
who spoke did not seem to be actuated 
by the same spirit of high-mindedness 
and conciliation, which was evinced 
in the letters of the President of the 
Board of Control. It was much Ur 
be regretted that such was not the 
case — and the apparent want of unani- 
mity on such an important occasion 
should present itself. The question 
now turned upon two points, the 
guarantee fund, and the system of 
publicity in respect to appeals to the 
House of Commons by the Court of 
Directors, if unhappily they should 
ever' be at variance witn the Board of. 
Control; and here again he must 
notice the error of the hon. baronet 
(Sir G. Forbes) in his view of the> 
(Y) 
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financial part of the arrangement. The 
question here simply was “ hpw much 
of their assets would bo necessary to 
pay off so much of the debt in India 
as would yield an income to the Pro- 
prietors of Je630,000per annum?” The 
hon. baronet said, that the annuity* 
would be a new tax on the people of 
India. He felt it incumbent on him 
to deny the correctness of that state- 
ment. The purchase of the annuity 
was a substitution of that part of the 
debt which was' to be liquidated. It 
was a transaction in which the parties 
were the people of India, and the pro- 
prietors of East-Tndia stock ; and it 
involved merely a change of creditors. 
When so much of the India debt was 
liquidated, the people of India w'ould 
still have to pay an annuity of .€630,000 
to England, and which they had at 
present to pay in India, to their cre- 
ditors there. 

Sir C. Forhes * — Where are the 
assets?” 

Mr. D, Cnrruthers.-^Hhii hon, ba- 
mnet asked, “ where are the assets ?” 
Why, they were to bo found in the 
revenue of India. That country pos- 
sessed industry, intelligence, enter- 
prize, fertility of soil, and copiousness 
of resources from the hundred millions 
of inhabitants which could not fail to 
pay the interest of the present debt, and 
create a large and unceasing revenue, 
independently of all benefits arising 
from a judicious economy in adminis- 
tering its affairs. Passing by the many 
extraneous topicl^ which had been in- 
troduced in the course of this discus- 
sion, ho wished to bring back the 
court to the real question that was 
before it, and of which the lion, pro- 
prietors seemed so much to have lost 
sight, namely, whether it was desir- 
ame under all the circumstances to 
accede to the proposition of ministers, 
as it now stood, a proposition to which 
so great a majority of the Court of 
Directors and the Court of Proprietors, 
as evidenced by the ballot so lately 
held expressly lor that purpose, had 
agreed. It was said that the assets 
of In Jia could not meet ftie annuity, 
ii^ithout the exclusive China trade. 
This, was mere assertion, and on exa- 
ipination would be found to be un- 
tenable. The products of India would 
supply the fbnds to purchase tea, and 

^was immaterial to that particular 
qliestion^ whether those products were 
taken to China by the Company and 
efcchangad there for tea, or by the 


private merchants. As to the gua- 
rantee fund, it had been urged that 
j 82,000,000 was not a sum sufficiently 
large; so he at first thought. He, 
however, must now admit, by the 
further explanation of the President 
of the Board of Control, that he was 
borne out in the fact, when he said 
that .£2,000,000 was a fair and reason- 
able fund. For if such 'an emergency 
should arise as had been alluded to 
by the Court of Directors in their cor- 
respondence, that of a deficiency oc- 
curring, in such case the President of 
the Board of Control had clearly 
shewn, in his last letter, how it could 
be made up, by the simple mode 
pointed out. The house of Rothschild, 
or any other great monied house, 
would willingly, on the undeniable 
security of such an accumulated fund, 
and the revenues of India, advance 
the deficiency, if any ever occurred. 
Under all those circumstances he 
would ask \vhetber, as a matter of 
prudence, of good feeling, of sound 
judgnient and discretion, it was not 
far bettor at once to agree to this pro- 
position ? There was one otlier point 
which be wished to notice, and it was 
the last that he meant to touch upon. 
He did confess that, when he took the 
liberty of speaking on a former oc- 
casion, he felt, and did still feel, as 
every man who knew any thing of 
India, or had the welfare of India at 
heart must do, most anxious that that 
empire should remain under the go- 
vernment of the Company. And why? 
Because they had seen it growing up 
into a state of prosperity and happiness 
to w'hich it had previously been a 
stranger. He knew that some indi- 
viduals denied this; but happiness w'as 
a matter of comparison, and most 
assuredly the people of India were 
happier now than when they were 
under the Mussulman rajahs, poli- 
gars, or governors owing no obe- 
dience. It gave him, therefore, sin- 
cere pleasure to find that the govern- 
ment of India was to be yidded to the 
Company for twenty years at least; 
because it would tend to remove those 
apprehensions which would naturally 
spring up in the minds of the people 
of India, if the Company, who had 
for so many years ruled them mildly 
and beneficently, were no longer to 
be entrusted with the important task 
of governing them. He must now 
express regret that so intelligent and 
eo enlightened a body of men (looking 
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to both sjjdcs of the bar), whose time 
was so valuable, should have beeA 
occupied for five long tedious hours 
in hearing a debate, in the course of 
which so much had been said which 
was anything but strictly applicable to 
the motion of his hon. and learned 
fric?nd. He did not mean to say this 
offensively to ./my one, and very pos- 
sibly he deserved as much reproof, 
and more than any speaker ; an ex- 
cuse, however, he willingly admitted 
might be found in the kindly feeling 
and courtesy of the Chairman, who 
seemed desirous to listen with patient 
attention to all that would be said 
by any proprietor. He hoped his 
hon. and learned friend’s motion 
would be unanimously carried, and 
thus a termination be brought to a 
question alike interesting to the future 
happiness and well-being of India, 
and to the best hfipes and prosperity 
of England. 

Captain Gotvan assured the court 
that ho would imitate the example of 
the last speaker, and not travel out of 
the record. The two points, then, 
for consideration were, the guarantee 
fund and the system of publicity. As 
to the guarantee fund, he could not 
dissent from it, because he would 
have agreed that it should have re* 
inainod, as originally proposed, at 
jC 1,200,000, and it had now been 
raised to jC2,0OI),O00. With respect 
to publicity, he was most strenuously 
in favour of it, because it was the. 
best of all means to ensure the proper 
and efficient government of India; 
and he ivas convinced that it was 
alone through a system of wise and 
c4;onomical government that their di- 
vidends could bo secured to them. 
Without ample publicity, he despaired 
of any guarantee fund being efficient 
for the payment of their dividends, 
and ultimately for the payment of 
their capital. He had formerly 
praised Mr. Grant for abandoning his 
previous opinions when he conceived 
that they were erroneous. He could 
not, however, give him much praise 
on this occasion ; but he greatly won- 
dered how the right hon. gent, could 
give up the principle of identifying 
that court with the Government of 
India. That was a sine qua non — to 
that they ought to look for real,' not 
nominal security. Now, however, the 
right hon. gent, seemed to be ex- 
tremely jealous of publicity^— a feeling 
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for which he could not account. 
Whence arose, he wished to khow, 
those apprehensions of publicity on 
the pai-t of the Government? The 
right hon, gent, saw no reason for 
further means of publicity than the 
' Company now possessed: “ Why,” 
said ne, you at present have access 
. to Parliament, and to the arbitration 
of public opinion.” Yes; but they 
had these advantages before, and yet 
they never had the effect of inducing 
an economical management of the 
Company's affairs. That was a matter 
of vital consideration — the rest was 
mere trifling. In his opinion, that 
court ought to petition Parliament to 
give them the power to take an active 
part in the management of Indian 
aflkirs. He thought they looked too 
little to the interest of the people of 
India. Now, with respect to the divi- 
dends, they were told, if they wanted 
money to pay them, that they could 
raise the necessary sum on bonds or 
other securities. But who was ultL 
mately to pay the money so borrowed ? 
Why, the people of India ! 'J'his was 
vory much like a proceeding that was 
contemplated at present. Pliilan- 
tropic individuals talked much of 
slavery in the West-Indies; but they 
never once cast a glance at the misery 
which existed in St. Giles’, and in 
every part of the country. And ye I it 
appeared that a debt of .£20,01)0,000 
was to be saddled on the back of the 
suffering people of this country for 
the benent of the West Indians. 
With respect to the China trade, he 
could see no reason for its being 
exclusively retained by the Company. 
AVhy should the people pay more for 
their tea (making a due allowance for 
the heavy tax on that article) than 
other countries ? Some • gentlemen 
wished the Company to carry on the 
trade to China in competition with the 
private merchant. He should be 
sorry to see them do any such thing. 
If they did, they would soon find, as 
a body, that they had made a very 
bad bargain of it. Then there was 
much lamentation about their ships 
being unemployed. Why they were 

Q out, as one did the other day, 
reighted. Why should the pub* 
lid be charged a high price on account 
of the Company’s large ships ? Would 
large ships bring home better cargoes 
of tea than smafl ones ? He was sun 
prised at the glowing description given 
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of the happiness and prosperity of the 
people of India by the hoii. and learned 
gent., and h6 was equally surprised at 
tile flat denial given to it by the bon. 
bart. He disagreed with both the 
hon. proprietors He believed the 
truth lay between the two statements. 
The hon, hart’s knowledge w’as con- 
fined to Calcutta; but he(Capt Gowan) 
had seen every part of India, and was 
therefore enabled to form a correct 
judgment. The native population were 
much happier under the Company’s 
Government than they had formerly 
been. They were pleased with the 
Government. That, however, was not 
the case with the aristocracy of the 
country, whose power had been su- 
perseded , and who did not like the 
altered system more than the borough, 
mongering lords in this country ad- 
mired the reform bill. Instances, 
however, were not wanting, in which 
the Company’s servants had treated 
the people iniquitously — had tortured 
and terrifled them to serve their own 
purposes. Still the government being 
placed in the hands of the Company 
was a blessing to the people. Com- 
pared with that they endured under 
their Mussulman rulers, their present 
situation was paradise. Many com- 
pliments had been paid to the hon. 
Chairman, perhaps with more courtesy 
than correctness, on the strict impar- 
tiality which he had manifested during 
these discussions; until that day, how- 
ever, he had not observed it. There 
appeared to him to have been rather 
a leaning to one side of the Court, 
as, in the case of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, a certain obliquity 
of vision, was said to direct him fre- 
quently to notice a particular quarter. 
On the present occasion, however, he 
would say, that the proprietors were 
greatly obliged to the hon. Chairman ; 
who had exhibited a degree of patience 
and long endurance which did him 
honour. From the conduct pursued 
by the hon. Chairman this day, he was 
bound, if they talked till night-fall, to 
hear them out. The guarantee fund, 
he repeated, was sufficient ; but pub- 
licity was absolutely necessary. W hen*, 
ever, therefore, the executive body 
bad the slightest ground for com- 
plaining against the government on 
the score of any grievance ; if ever 
they hcifi to protest against intriguing 
or ear«wigging tricks ; if they disco- 
vered that any iniquitous measure was 
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in progress ; let them appeal to that 
court, and their efforts should be 
strenuously seconded. He was con- 
vinced, that a petition emanating to 
Parliament from such a source, would 
meet with proper attention. The 
present House of Commons would 
give them that redress which the 
Company and the natives of India had 
a right to claim. He had a friend 
there, and doubtless other proprietors 
had friends there, who would see 
nothing left undone to procure that 
redress which was necessary. He 
strongly contended for publicity. 
Human nature was frail ; but to coun- 
teract its tendency to error, let them 
have ample publicity. The power of 
^discussing grievances in that court, 
with the assistance of the press, and 
the exertions which many of the pro- 
prietors were ready to make, could 
not fail to procure redress for any 
evil that might be discovered in the 
working of the system. He should 
vote for the resolution of the hon. and 
learned proprietor as the best which 
they could adopt. At the same time 
he must sfty, that those directors who 
had dissented, had acted in a fair, 
manly, and honourable manner 
hear!) He did not think that they 
had adopted this course from obsti- 
nacy. He believed they really felt 
what they had stated ; and though he 
diflbred m>m them, he could not but 
respect their motives. 

Mr. M^Ghie said, he would not tres- 
pass for five minutes on the attention 
of the Court. He agreed in all that 
had been said by the lion, and LearncMl 
Proprietor who opened the proceed- 
ings this day, and he gave full credit 
to the Court of Directors for their 
upright, manly, and persevering con- 
duct on this important occasion. To 
the talents, abilities, and unwearied 
exertions of this body the Proprictdi’s 
owed much. The policy of the Court 
of Directors was large, comprehen- 
sive, and liberal. This was mani- 
fested, not only with reference to the 
present great question ; but the policy 
of the executive body had, for many 
years back, partaken of the same cha- 
racter. Let the Court cast their eyes 
towards India, there^they would find 
a hundred millions of people raised in 
the scale of civilization and of human 
nature, under the wise and liberal 
system of policy that had been pur- 
sued. He, therefore, gave every ere- 
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dit to the Court of Directors for the 
policy which they had pursued, and 
for the ability which they had dis- 
played. He should most cordially 
give his vote for the resolution. 

Mr, Twining said, at that late hour 
of the day, he pledged himself not to 
occupy much of the time of the Court, 
anxious as the Proprietors must be 
to come to the vote, and to bring this 
discussion to a conclusion. He was 
extremely sorry that, on such an im- 
portant question, the Court should be 
so thinly attended. The two points 
left for consideration were “ the Gua- 
rantee Fund” and “ publicity.” Now 
although he felt no desire to oppose 
that proposition which seemed to be 
approved of by the general feeling of 
the Court of Directors ; yet he liopca 
he would not be considered as stepping 
beyond the strict bounds of propriety 
if he expressed his thanks to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman for 
endeavouring to carry into effect that 
which had been so strongly enforced 
at the last General Court. A gua- 
rantee fund of jC3,000,000 was, he 
thought, a very moderate sum, con- 
sidering the immense sacrifice they 
were about to make. No company, 
no body of men, were ever called on 
to surrender so much for such a 
moderate remuneration. They were 
indeed about to give up a great deal ; 
and as, perhaps, this was the last time 
that he should have to consider the 
Company as a trading body, he would 
take that opportunity to express the 
exceeding regret which he expe- 
rienced, at seeing them on the point of 
being deprived of all share in com- 
merce, and particularly with respect 
to that portion of it which was con- 
nected with China; a trade which 
they had carried on with so much 
profit to themselves — with so much 
advantage to the revenues of the state 
—and, he believed, with so much be- 
nefit to the country at large. He 
should have been glad, if some modi- 
fication had been made in that part of 
the arrangement; but, as the nego- 
ciation was at an end, he should say 
nothing farther on the subject. He 
approved of the sentiments contained 
in the letters of the Chairmwi and 
Deputy Chairman ; and certainly the 
plan would have been more satisfac- 
tory to him if their dividends were 
to be in part paid by commerce. They 
could not divest t|tcir minds of the 


feeling, that if untoward circumstances 
occurred in India, they would be com- 
pelled to break in on the Guarantee 
Fund, as a loan, for the payment of 
their dividends. He confessed there 
was one part of the ministerial propo- 
sition which he viewed with some 
alarm, and it confirmed bis opinion of 
the inmolicy of the reliance on India. 
If suincient remittances are not sent 
home, wo must conclude that the 
failure proceeds from difficulties in 
the collection of revenue or the de- 
mand for it in India for other spe- 
cial purposes: and it is at that time, 
and under these circumstances that 
instructions are to be sent out urging 
“ the Indian Government to remit the 
sum which may be so raised (on the 
Guarantee Fund) with its accruing in^ 
tercs-ty He, for one, deeply regretted 
that there would be no commercial 
proceeds to meet or to prevent such an 
emergency. As to the question of 
“ publicity ” — he was friendly to some 
course of appeal which the Court of 
Directors might be enabled, when it 
was necessary, to submit their proceed- 
ings with the Board of Control. It 
was, however, most important to avoid 
collision as much as possible. He 
did not know that a general system of 
publicity would raise the Govtwnment 
in the eyes of the Indian public; where 
however, the Court of Directors enter- 
tained a strong feeling on any impor- 
tant point, he was of opinion that they 
ought to have some ready mode of ap- 
peal ; because he conceived that such a 
course ^vould be the most beneficial for 
the interest of all the parties concerned 
—the governors and the governed. 

Mr. L^twndes rose amidst loud cries 
of “question.” He assured gentlemen 
that they would be time enough for 
dinner. Did they think more of the 
indulgence of the body, than of the 
happiness of a hundred millions of 
people ? If they did, they were not 
men, hut an inferior species of beings 
^(Laughter). He thought he had a 
p^ood right to speak ; and yet he was 
interrupted, even by Proprietors who 
had but one vote. They had heard of 
the golden age, and of the iron age — 
but this was the age of delusion In 
his opinion, to give “ publicity ” to the 
Company’s affairs might be attended 
with the very worst consequences. 
In some instances publicity was proper 
—•but it was not proper on all occa- 
sions. Indeed, in some cases, publicity 
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would bie; destruction. He felt this the 
more, piuticularly when he looked at 
the ddusion that pervaded some classes. 
People now seemed to imagine, that 
if a man could read and write, he could 
also think, when, at the same time, he 
was little better than . an automaton. 
To shew the degradation of the human 
mind, notwithstanding the boasted 
march of knowledge, he was very 
near being run over by a carriage, last 
night. — (Laughter^ am cries of ^^ ques- 
Hon,-^) Why in these days of im- 
provement, an old fellow, lil<e himself, 
was run over like a cat or a dog. If 
that be the march of intellect, God 
help us poor old fellows.-— 

Mr. Righy protested against the dis- 
orderly course the hon. Proprietor 
was taking. 

' Mr. Lowndes — Well they bad come 
there to see whether the inarch of 
intellect would improve their charter. 
As he had not interrupted the hon. 
Proprietor, he saw ho reason udiy the 
hon. Proprietor should interrupt him. 
With regard to the West Indies, they 
were in a state of ruin : but as to the 
aiFairs of the East Indies, they were 
better than he expected ; there^ 
fore they ought to give credit where 
it WM due. His opinion on this 
question was, that where individuals 
possessed certain rights, and it was 
clearly shown that the good of the 
country called for an interference with 
those rights, then the public ought to 
outweigh the private interest. He had 
lost some thousands of pounds by a 
rail-road ; but he was not an enemy 
to rail-roads on that account, because 
he viewed them as a public benefit. 

was glad that Ministers had deter- 
mine^ to leave the government of 
India as it was at present; for their 
country, during the last forty years 
had been amazingly well governed. It 
required wise heads to govern a hun* 
died millions of people ; and ho be^ 
lieved it would be admitted that the 
Company had governed India well. 
The people were much better off now 
than under their old government ; 
when one nabob or rajah was con- 
stantly in arms against another, and a 
continual ferment and irritation was 
kept'Up through the countir* Ambi- 
tion, at that time, plunged the diffe- 
rent states in waifare ; hot now, for 
yeqjm pnd years, the most perfect peace 
pre^Md. ^ • 

JhiOilchrist inquired whether this 


resolution would tie up their hands, 
and compel them to thke any bill which 
the Ministeif might think fit to give 
them. 

'Tho Chairmmi . — ” Certainly not.” 

Mr. Fielder h(med the Court of Di- 
rectors would still lend their power- 
ful aid in support of the interest of 
the Company. 

The (Jiairmtm. We shall certainly 
continue to do our duty to the best of 
our ability. 

The question was then put, and the 
resolution was carried in llu? affirma- 
tive. 

The Court, on the question, ad- 
journed. 


East^India Ilouse^ June 1 1). 

A quarterly general Court of Pro- 
prietors of East -India Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s house in 
Leadenhall-strcet. 

The minutes of the last Court hav- 
ing been read — 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) laid before the Proprietors a list 
of allowances, compensations, remu- 
nerations, and superannuations, grant- 
ed to the servants of the Company in 
England, since the last general Court, 
under the 53d of Geo. III. cap. 155, 
sec. 93. 

The Chairman informed the Court, 
that certain papers which had been 
laid before Parliament, since the last 
general Court were now submitted to 
the Proprietors, in conformity with 
the by-law, cap. 1. sec. 4. 

The titles or the papers were read, 
namely, a prospective estimate of the 
finances of India for the next year, 
and accounts relative to the trade of 
India and China. 

half-year's dividend. 

The Chairman — “ It is appointed at 
this Court to consider of a dividend on 
the Company’s capital stock for the 
half-year commencing on the 5tli of 
January last, and ending the 5th of 
July next. The Court of Directors 
have come to a resolution on this sub- 
ject, which shall now be read.” 

The clerk then read the following 
resolution : 

“ At a Court of Directors, held dn 
Tuesday, the 18th of June 1833, re- 
solved unanimously, That it be recom- 
mended to the general Court to be held 
lo-morrow to ^declare a dividend of 6} 
per cent, on the capital stock' of this 
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Company, for the half-year commencing 
the 5th of January last, and ending the 
5th of July nezl.*^ 

On the motion of the Chairman^ 
which was seconded by the Deputy 
Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.) a di- 
vidend of 5 J per cent, was agreed to. 

HKPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
BY-LAWS. 

Mr. Twining^ in bringing up the 
report of the Committee of By-laws, 
observed, that the committee were 
much gratified in the course of their 
inquiry, at the very regular and 
satisfactory manner in which during 
the last year, the by-laws had been 
carried into effect. 

Tlie clerk then read the report as 
follows : — 

The Committee appointed to inspect the 
East- India Company*s by-laws, and to 
make inquiry into the observance and 
execution of them, have preceded to the 
discharge of their duty, and have agreed 
to the following report : 

** The result of the inquiry instituted by 
your Committee affords to them the satis- 
faction of being enabled to report to the 
General Court that the by-laws have been 
duly observed and execu ted during the 
past year.** 

East- India House, 

the 2d May 1833. 

The Chairman'—^*" 1 have to acquaint 
tlio Court that it is ordained by sec. 1. 
cap. 3 of the by-laws, that at the 
quarterly General Court, held in the 
month of June, a committee of fifteen 
shall be chosen to inspect the by- 
laws, and to report thereon.” 

The committee, which with one ex- 
ception consisted of the same gentle- 
men who filled the situation last year, 
was then appointed. 

RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY’S 
CHARTER. 

The Chairman — “ I have to inform 
the Court that the House of Commons, 
en the 13th inst. came to certain reso- 
lutions relative to throwing open the 
trade to China, and to the future go- 
vernment of India, which are now 
laid before the proprietors, in confor- 
mity with the by-law, cap. 1. sec. 4.” 

The resolutions were then read, viz, 

** 1. That it U expedient that all his 
Majesty's suli{jectB should be at liberty to 
repair to the ports of the empire of China, 
and to trade in tea, and in all other pro- 
ductions of tha^ijaid empire, subject to 
such regulations as F^iament shall enact 
for the protection of the commercial and 
political interests of this country. 

** 2. That it is expedient, that in case 
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the East-India Company shall transfer to 
Hie crown, on behalf of the> Indian ter- 
ritory, all assets and claims of every de- 
scription belonging to the said Company, 
the crown, on behalf of the Indian ter- 
ritory, shall take on itself all the obliga- 
tions of the said Company, of whatever 
description, and that the said Company 
shall receive from the revenues of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a 
manner, and under such regulations, as 
Parliament shall enact. 

3. That it is expedient that the go- 
veniment of the British possessions in 
India be intrusted to the said Company, 
under such conditions and regulations as 
parliament shall enact, for the purpose of 
extending the commerce of this country, 
and of securing the good government and 
promoting the moral and religious im- 
provement of the people of India." 

3'be lion. L. Melville said, he 
bad beard Mr. Grant’s speech in the 
House of Commons, when ho brought 
forward those resolutions, and it un- 
doubtedly was an able and eloquent 
statement. On that occasion Mr. Grant 
had, however, introduced some propo- 
sitions which were not noticed in the 
correspondence between him and the 
Court of Directors, as recently sub- 
mitted to the proprietors. These pro- 
positions related to the establishment 
of four presidencies in India and to 
the diminution of the number of 
members of council at Madras and 
Bombay. He wished to know whe- 
ther these points formed a part of the 
subject of discussion between the 
Court of Directors and the president 
of the Board of Control. 

The Chairman . — Every thing that 
has passed between the Court of Di- 
rectors and the government has befen 
laid before the proprietors. All the 
correspondence has been laid before 
the Court. 

Dr. Gilchrist. “ Will the government 
indemnify us, if, through had manage- 
ment, India is lost ?” 

The Hon. fF'. L. Melville said, he 
thought the Company had not been 
well treated, in not being apprized of 
the alterations contemplatea by go- 
vernment. He therefore gave notice 
that he should, at a future Court, 
propose the following resolution ; 

** That this Court has learned with 
deep concern, that the President of the 
Board of Commissioners for India AfRuirs 
has proposed to Parliament certain alte- 
rations in the system of government 
established in India, which changes did 
not form a part of the plan suggested by 
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him to the Court of Difectors, and have 
not hitherto been under their conaiden- 
tion- 

That humble petitions be presented to 
both houses of Parliament) praying that no 
alteration be adopted in tlie interi^ go- 
vernment of India^ without allowing the 
Sast-lndia Company, through their Court 
of Directors, an opportunity of considering 
and expressing an opinion thereupon.** 
The Chairman , — “ I shall only say, 
that a bill will soon be brought into 
parliament, founded on the resolutions 
which have just been read; and when 
we see what that bill contains, we shall 
better know how to act. There will 
be plenty of time to petition after we 
are in possession of the bill. I re- 
commend that no petition shall be 
resented until then. Whenever the 
ill is introduced into Parliament the 
proprietors may be assured that the 
Court of Directors will do their duty.” 
{Hear^henri) 

Dr. Gilchrist wished Die resolu- 
tions to be read distinctly, because he 
wished to make a remark on them. 

I'he second and third resolutions 
having been read. 

Dr. Gilchrist asked, if India were 
lost, if it slipped through their flngei*s, 
whether the Governnient would place 
the proprietors in the same situation 
as tne empire at large? >vould they 
indemnify the proprietors? if not, it 
was a system of spoliation. Govern- 
ment ought to indemnify them against 
all hazards. If they were so certain of 
the benefits that would be derived 
under the new system, why should 
they hesitate to promise indemnity? 
The proprietors ought to be treated 
like other subjects, lie could not sec 
why they should be placed in a worse 
situation than that in which they stood 
at pi^sent. 

The Chairman that this was a 

question which they could not enter- 
tain at present ; when the subject was 
brought forward in Parliament, it 
might be considered. 

PILGRIM TAX. 

Mr. Poynder moved that a copy 
of the letter of the Court of Directors 
to the Bengal Government, of the 20th 
of February last, on the subject of the 
pilgrim tax, be laid before this court.” 
The hon. proprietor said, that in call- 
ing for this paper it was not necessary 
for him to trouble the court with any 
observations that would tend to con- 
sume their valuable time, partly be. 


cause he was only moving , for a well- 
known aifd accredited document, and 
partly, because he could not anticipate 
any objection to its production on ' 
either side of the court. 

Mr. Lewin^eX^ he rose to second the 
motion of the ho.n. and learned gen tie- 
man, with very different motives from 
those which actuated him in bringing 
it forward. His wish was that the 
matter should have all publicity, being 
satisfied that the part taken by the 
Court of Directors would redound 
to their honor. {Hcary hear /) The 
object of the learned ge ntleman was 
to heap obloquy on this court, and 
in order to do so, he had not refrained 
from charging the Company in the 
public newspapers with keeping up 
“abase and indefensible tradic in hu- 
man blood,” and this for the purpose 
of securing their dividends. Ho 
(Mr. Lewin) thought it would bo dif- 
ficult to reconcile such charges with 
the spirit of Christianity, of Avhich the 
learned gentleman was a violent advo- 
cate. As the learned gentleman had 
not entered into any detail, he (Mr. 
Lewin) would avoid doing so. 

Dr. Gilchnst supported the motion 
on the broad principle of publicity. 
The paper called for was one of great 
importancre, and ought to bo laid 
before them. 

Mr. Marrynlt begged to state that 
he felt biraeelf under a great obligation 
to the hon. proprietor, for having 
brought this subject before the public. 

Dr. Gilchrist . — So do I. 

Captain Gowan , — Am I to under- 
stand that instructions have been sent 
out to India, to put an end to this tax? 
It certainly ought to he put an end to. 

The motion was then agreed to, 

EMBASSIKS TO PERSIA. 

Captain Gowan said that, in fur- 
therance of the motion of which he 
had given notice relative to the ex- 
pense incurred by the Company on 
account of ambassadors, envoys, and 
charges affaires^ employed from time 
to time at the court of Persia, it was 
not his intention to occupy a very long 
time in stating his reasons for bring- 
ing the subject forward. It was neces- 
sary, however, to enter into some 
small explanation on the subject, in 
order to show that the motion was not 
unworthy of the attention of the court. 
He should contend, first, that if it 
were necessary at all to send any em- 
bassy to the court of Persia, it need 
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not create such an amount of expense 
as had hitherto been the dase ; and 
secondly, that it was not expedient or 
just that the whole charge should be 
defrayed by the Company. The ob- 
ject being national, Great Britain 
should in common fairness bear her 
proportion of the expense. It was 
known to every one present, that 
the king of this country and the 
Company had sent embassies to Per- 
sia, for the purpose of counteracting 
the intrigues of Russia, and cultiva- 
ting amicable relations with the Per- 
sian court He did not mean to say that 
it was not right for the Company to 
know what was doing on their fron- 
tiers; but of this he was sure, tliat no 
adv'antage which could accrue from 
such embassies was by any means 
worth the expense %vhich they occa- 
sioned. They might proceed on a 
more economical footing, and all the 
objects which the Company liad in 
view he just as well attained. He 
thought that if they adopted the prin- 
ciple of the South American consu. 
lates, which did not require more than 
.£5,000 per annum, it would be a 
great improvement. He readily ad- 
mitted the meritorious services of the 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstone when at the 
court of Persia. His talents, his great 
experience, and his suavity of man- 
ners, peculiarly fitted him for the si- 
tuation, and he could not see why 
that gentleman was not now employed 
in some post connected with the affairs 
of India. It was not honourable to 
Government that he had been passed 
over. Why was lie not placed in the 
Board of (vontrol, in preference to 
some individuals who were now em- 
ployed there? Granting it to be neces- 
sary for the Company to keep up their 
connection with Persia, still ho was 
of opinion that it ought to be done at 
a much less expense ; it was greatly 
to be regretted that £3,000,000 ster- 
ling had been expended since the 
first embassy to Persia. He wished 
clearly to know what actual benefit 
had been gained, and what expense 
incurred. That w’as the gist of 
the question; and when it was ex- 
plained, he should know what further 
course to take: those who dreaded 
mischief to our East-1 ndia dominions 
from foreign foes, were, he thought, 
mistaken in their apprehensions as to 
where the danger really lay. The 
dangers which tlireatened India were 
internal, not external. They hud 
jisial.JoHr. N.S. VoL.l 1 . 


nothing to fear from Russia or Persia 
if they governed India wisely and 
justly. They had only to strengthen 
their hands by adopting kind and 
conciliatory measures towards the 
natives, and they might set at nought 
all prognostications of danger from 
foreign enemies. In his opinion, they 
ought to encourage the planting of a 
colony of Europeans all along the 
north-west frontier of India. The 
climate there was well suited to the 
constitution of Europeans. If they 
transferred to the base of the Hima- 
laya mountains, the European invalid 
battalion, which was now stationed on 
the burning plains of Hindostan, it 
would there prosper and fructify, and 
become the most invincible barrier 
against any invasion from the north, 
lie called for the document to which 
his motion referred with perfect con- 
fidence that it would contain impor- 
tant information ; and he must say, that 
those gentlemen who did not go to the 
proprietor’s room to read and examine 
the papers that were laid before the 
court but ill discharged their duty. 
He should make no remark upon a 
recent appointment to the Court of 
Persia; because he was not in pos- 
session of the facts connected with it. 
He would, however, ask who was at 
present in charge of our diplomatic 
relat!ons at the Court of Persia: and 
that information having been given to 
him, he should then understand whe- 
ther the appointment w'us a judicious 
and proper one, and whether the 
amount of expenditure was just and 
necessary. Ho did not know that iho 
habits of the people of Persia were 
such as to encourage a hope that ex- 
tensive commercial relations could be 
established with them. He believed 
that their character was more military 
and predatory than commercial. 8 till 
he was of opinion that they ought not 
to send out to that country mere di- 
plomatists ; but men w'ho, understand- 
ing our political relations, would also 
foster and encourage commercial re- 
lations. That was the plan adopted 
by this Government with reference 
to South America. That was a very 
distant country ; and he believed the 
utmost that was paid on account of 
any consulate there was not more 
than £2,000 per annum, a sum which 
bethought sutlicient for a Company’s 
resident at the Court of Persia. He 
feared that hitherto interest and in- 
fluence, and not talents, had been the 
(Z) 
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criterion in makings these appoint- 
ments ; but he hoped that hereafter 
none but able and competent men 
would be selected for such posts — men 
of real abilities, of conciliatory man- 
ners, and of business-like habits. 
They should not be filled by indivi- 
duals who were mere linguists ; but 
by those who were in all other points 
capable of undertaking the duties that 
would devolve on them. The hon. 
proprietor concluded by moving — 

That there be laid before the Proprie- 
tors a statement of the names of all persons 
who have been employed during the last 
thirty (.^) years as Ambassadors, En- 
voys, Plenipotentiaries, (Charges d* Af- 
faires, or Secretaries of Embassy to the 
Court of Persia, with the dates of their 
appointments, the amount of their sala- 
ries, and the period they resided in Per- 
sia ; togetlier with the aggregate expense, 
as near as may he, of each of the said 
embassies. 

The Chnirmaiu — “ You wisli to 
learn the salary of each ambassador, 
the aggregate amount of expense, and 
the number of years he resided in 
Persia ?” 

The Deputy Chairman . — Do you 
mean the gross sum for thirty years, 
or the aggregate expense of each em- 
bassy?” 

Gapt. Gowan.'^^^ I mean the ag- 
gregate expense of each embassy.” 

Dr. Gilmrist would second the mo- 
tion with great pleasure; and if a 
few more of such motions as these 
had formerly been made, the Com- 
pany would, he believed, stand in a 
situation somewhat different from that 
in which they were placed at present. 
With respect to the residence of am- 
bassadors at the Court of Persia, he 
wished to know was a bona fide resi- 
dence meant ? In some instances, he 
believed, that individuals appointed 
to situations abroad, instead of a bona 
fide residence at the place specified, 
where they ought to be doing their 
duty, remained in this capital, enjoy- 
ing all its pleasures and luxuries. He 
therefore wished to know whether the 
resolution contemplated a bona fide 
residence — a residence actually in the 
country all the time. 

The Chairman , — I dare say the 
document will be made out to the sa- 
tisfaction of the hon. proprietor.” 

The motion was then agreed to. 

PUNISHMENTS IN THE INDIAN AllMY. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose for the purpose 
of submitting a motion to the court, 


having for its object the abolition of 
all cruel punishments, such as flog- 
ging, and more especially the horrible 
practice of blowing men away from 
the mouths of cannon, in the'indiun 
army; and also recommending that 
proper education should be given to 
the sepoys. 

The Chairman wished, before the 
hou. proprietor proceeded farther, 
that the paper which he held in his 
hand should be read. It would shew 
that the Government abroad was per- 
fectly alive to this subject, and that 
therefore the motion was unncces- 
san'. 

Tlie clerk then road the extract. 

Dr. (rileJmst said, this document 
referred only to Dongal, and it was 
the first time he hud ever heard that 
Bengal was India. Madras and Bom- 
bay wore not iiujludcd in the regula- 
tion. If those two presidencies came 
under the same rule, then indeed there 
would be no necessity fi>r his motion ; 
but as it appeared to apply only to 
Bengal, he felt it right to submit his 
motion to the Court. There was one 
question which ho wished to ask be- 
fore he went into the merits of this 
motion. He had seen reports in the 
apers of horrible butcheries having 
eon retreiitly committed in India-— of 
men having boon blown from the 
mouths of cannon for certain oftencos. 
Now he wished to know whether the 
Court of Directors had received any 
accounts of these transactions ; or 
was it a mere matter of rumour, with- 
out foundation ? 

The Chairman , — “ I have no hesi- 
tetion in saying, that not one syllable 
of such accounts has reached us.” 

Dr. Gihhrist demanded, whetlier 
those reports were false, or whether 
they were likely to be true? The Court 
of Directors might form some general 
idea on the subject. Fifty years since, 
in the time of Lord Clive, such pro- 
ceedings were not uncommon; but 
the practice had long been suspended. 
These reports might bo true or they 
might be false. Now he would as- 
sume that they were true, and he 
would make his observations accord- 
ingly. In the time of Lord Clive it 
was a very common practice to blow 
people away from the mouths of guns ; 
but ho hoped those days were gone 
with the days before the flood, never 
more to return. If such a system were 
renewed — if such barbarities were 
allowed — to a certainty they would 
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not be lon^ in possession of India. 
The very idea of blowing men away 
from the mouths of cannon made 
one’s flesh shudder. Gentlemen might 
laugh; but it was no laughing matter 
to unhappy wretches, whose flesh con- 
tinued to be torn by the cat in Ma- 
dras and Bombay. Gentlemen behind 
the bar might laugh; though, in his 
opinion, they ought to set a very dif- 
ferent example to the court. He oc- 
casionally gave lectures, gratuitous 
lectures, to the Court of Directors, 
and he would have no hesitation to do 
so again, if it were necessary. In all 
cases, kindness and humanity pro- 
duced much better ctFect on men than 
all the tortures and menaces that the 
greatest tyrant ever had recourse to. 
tt was not by terror, it was not by 
threatening them with execution at 
the cannon’s mouth, that the people of 
India would he taught obedience. 
No: — it was by conciliating their af- 
fections, and exciting their gratitude. 
He recollected, when he was at school, 
he used to bo well flogged; but that 
system had gone by — persuasion had 
taken the place of punishment — and 
he was sure the schools were not the 
worse for it. Formerly, too, it was 
the custom to flog madmen; hut a 
different mode of treatment was now 
pursued, to the great advantage of 
the patient. 'Fhe amiable society of 
friends introduced that system, and 
the history of lunatic asylums was no 
longer disfigured by details of cruelty. 
Tn America, even animals wTre taught 
obedience by a course of kindness, 
not of severity ; young colts were 
broken in, not by the use of the lash 
or of the stick, but by gentle treat- 
ment. If kindness then wrought such 
an effect on irrational animals, how 
much more important was it, that it 
should, on all occasions, be adopted 
with respect to man ? 

A Proprietor . — “ I beg of the learn- 
ed gentleman to save the time of the 
court. He is pursuing a course of 
reasoning which mustoe familiar to 
all, which all must feel, and in which 
all must agree. I do not interfere 
rudely ; but 1 request of the learned 
gentleman that he will spare our 
time.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said, this interruption 
would do no good. He had sat for 
hours, when he heard hon. proprietors 
discussing matters of comparatively 
little importance, and ho had made 
no observation. Even when indivi- 


duals brought forward sentiments that 
were, different from his own, he cried 
“ hear ! hear,” because he wisSed 
every gentleman to have fair play. 
He had seen hon. proprietors rise up 
in that court, with all the gallantry 
and spirit of the Gallic cock, to attack 
the Board of Control and the Govern- 
ment; but they had ended with the gen- 
tle murmurings of the turtle dove, in a 
tone of the utmost conciliation. He 
was not a man of that kind ; he would 
sj)eak his sentiments, and take all the 
consequences; he would not flatter 
any body, for he was a man who 
boldly spoke his opinions on all occa- 
sions, and in all places. 

If he took the reports which he had 
heard, and to which ho had alluded, 
as true, what effect were such proceed- 
ings likely to produce, with respect 
to the future stability of the Indian 
empire? If that empire were lost, 
what was to become of their wido>vs, 
their children, and of all whom they 
might in fhe course of nature leave 
behind them ? While India >vas in 
the possession of the Company, they 
and their relatives >vere provided for ; 
but the moment it slipped through 
their fingers, they and their children 
would be ruined. What w^ould be the 
consequence in this country, if a com- 
mander-in-chief were to say, that sol- 
diers in future should not only be 
whipped and shot in the ordinary way, 
but also blowm from the mouths of 
cannon, and absolutely burned alive ? 
would not the whole country rise 
against such a declaration ? The blow^- 
ing people away from the mouths of 
cannons w'as very nearly the same 
thing as burning them alive ; and he 
contended that the soldiers would be 
right to resist any such punishments 
if attempted to be introduced in our 
•army. He hoped that his resolution, 
by calling the attention of the public 
to these cruel punishments, would pro- 
duce some effect both here and in 
India. Little as ho w^as compared 
with those giants who endeavoured to 
cry him down, he hoped that he had 
a voice which would bo beard as far 
as theirs, and he believed that be 
could reason with quite as much effi- 
cacy as they could. He had not asked 
any one to second his motion, because 
if it could not stand on its own feet, 
he w^as content that it should fall. 
Ho did not know what was the next 
step which he should take, because ho 
was not acquainted with the form of 
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their proceedings. Plain facts he at 
once saw his way through ; but he did 
noi understand mysteries. WheneTer 
there was a circumbendihusy he un- 
fortunately was not fox enough to 
make it out. The hon. proprietor 
concluded with the following mo- 
tion : — 

That so far as may be consistent with 
the safety of civilized society, and the 
preservation of the efficiency of the Indian 
native army and navy, all floggings, cruel 
and capital punishments, may immediately 
cease, and in particular the abhorrent 
practice of blowing any of the natives 
away from the mouths of cannon, for the 
commission of any crime whatever. That 
means be also taken to instruct the na- 
tives in those corps, either in the Hin- 
dostanee or English languages, so far as 
this can be accomplished. 

Col. Z. Stanhope seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Marryatt said that the proposi. 
tion noAV brought before the court 
was altogether hypothetical, and was 
not founded on‘ matter of fact; he 
should therefore oppose it. 

The Chairman , — I shall not say 
any thing on the subject of the motion 
farther than this, that the instructions 
which were acted on by the Bengal 
Government shall be extended to the 
other presidencies. That, 1 think, will 
be sufficient for the hon. proprietor’s 
puroose.” 

C/apt. Gowan said, in answer to 
the oojection of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Marryatt), that this was not merely 
a hypothetical case, but was a matter 
of fact. The flogging of sepoys, 
though not very frequent, was not 
unusual, and the blowing • away in- 
dividuals from the mouths of guns 
waSi also known to have occurred. 
It had happened at Barrackpore, 
although perhaps the Court of Direc- 
tors had not received despatches as to 
the facts. He thought that both of 
these punishments might be dispensed 
with. During the time he served in 
the Bengal army, he recollected but 
one man to have been flogged in his 
regiment; in some regiments, how- 
ever, that punishment was inflicted 
more frequently. That illustrious go- 
vernor-general the Marquis of Hast- 
ings had done much to put down that 
punishment ; and he was very happy 
that since his time such an order as 
that which had been read was acted 
on in Bengal Sepoys were \ very 
different ri^ce of men from European 


soldiers, and a verv slight punish- 
ment had a powerful effect on them ; 
he was very sorry to say that his 
own countrymen frequently rendered 
it necessary to resort to severe mea- 
sures; and he often sighed when 
heavy punishment was inflicted on 
British soldiers ; w'hile the sepoy, by 
his good conduct, rendered such a 
proceeding with respect to him very 
rare indeed. To discharge a sepoy 
from his regiment, to deprive him of 
the hope of obtaining future honours, 
was quite punishment enough for him. 
The instruction sent out to the Ben- 
gal Government did not go the length 
of his worthy friend’s motion ; for that 
motion distinctly referred to blowing 
of individuals away from the mouths 
of cannon. It was uii doubled ly a 
veiy horrible practice. If a soldier 
behaved mutinously or disobediently 
on the held of battle, it might be 
found necessary to try liim bv a drum- 
head court-martial, and to slioot him. 
But to do this in a cold-blooded man. 
ner w'as, he thought, highly objection- 
able. If in these cases the delinquents 
were transported to Penang, or to 
New South Wales, where they might 
become good subjects, it would be a 
much better plan ; no necessity would 
then exist for blowing them away 
the cannon’s mouth. Under all the 
circumstances, he therefore thought 
that the motion deserved the conside- 
ration of the court. 

Dr. Gilchrist w'as about to address 
the court, when 

Mr. Robinson called him to order. 

Col. Z. Stanhope said that the 
learned doctor was in order, and he 
would not allow any person in that 
court to put him down when he had 
the right to reply. 

The Deputy Chairman, — The gal- 
lant officer is himself out of order; 
ho was much too premature in his 
observations. The hon. proprietor 
has a right to reply, it is true, but not 
until every gentleman who chooses to 
speak has given his opinion. If the 
doctrine laid down by the gallant offi- 
cer were correct, any proprietor who 
made a motion might speak fifty or a 
hundred times. The gallant officer 
was therefore at least premature in his 
observations. 

Col. Hopkinson said he knew, from 
his service in India, that amongst the 
native artillerj^ death by blowing away 
from the cannon's mouth was consi- 
dered honourabtle. If a native artillery- 
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man were either to he hung^ or shot 
by musquetry, not only would he feel 
deg^ed at the sentence, but his 
family also would be disgraced for 
ever. Any gentleman who had ever 
been in India, particularly if an offi- 
cer, must know this to be the tact. 
Blowing from the cannon’s mouth was 
considered the most summary, prompt, 
and easy death for a man to die. 

Mr. RUjby, in consequence of what 
fell from the hon. proprietor who 
last addressed the court, was anxi- 
ous to make a few remarks. What, 
ever portion of gratitude he felt 
towards the hon. mover, for his liu- 
niarie and “ kind and christian-like 
motives,” still he thought that this was 
a question which the Court of Pro- 
prietors ought not to touch. It seemed 
to him almost an act of presumption 
to address the court on this subject, 
never having been in India, and know- 
ing so little of that country. From 
what fell from the last hon. proprietor, 
it would appear that the court was 
truly ignorant on this subject. It 
seemed, however, from what had been 
stated, that that which appeared cruel 
to them, namely the blowing away 
a man from the mouth of a cannon, 
was in India considered an honour- 
able death by the natives, and was not 
viewed in the same light as it would 
be viewed in an European nation. A 
relative of his was many years ago in 
the service of a native prince ; he was 
three times placed at the mouth of a 
cannon, and threatened with death, 
because the nabob’s troops were not 
paid : therefore it would appear that 
the practice of blowing men from 
the cannon’s mouth was of Indian, 
and not of European origin. If 
this Court bad been oftener con- 
sulted on questions of this kind, if 
their advice had been asked more fre- 
quently on matters of importance, per- 
haps those powers that were now about 
to be taken away from them would 
not have been interfered with. Now, 
with all his respect for the rights and 
privileges of the Court of Proprietors, 
still ho did think that this motion 
should not have come from that side 
of the bar. If introduced at all, in- 
stead of a direct resolution, the sub- 
ject should have been put forward as 
a matter of consideration and recom- 
mendation. It was a most dangerous 
thing to interfere with the discipline 
of troops, and the local prejudices of 
a people ; by doing so, tliey might 
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put altogether to hazard the safety and 
security of India. This was a political 
question of such importance, that ho 
would not make it the subject-matter 
of any law or regulation : he should 
merely recommend it to the Court of 
Directors for their consideration. It 
appeared, however, that the subject 
had not escaped their attention, as was 
proved by the extract which the hon. 
Chairman had caused to be read. If 
that regulation were sent to the other 
presidencies as well as to Bengal, he 
thought it would meet the wishes of 
the Court. He apologized for speaking 
on this subject, and recommended the 
hon. proprietor to leave the matter 
with the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Poynder said that he, like the 
last speaker, must plead a greater or 
less degree of ignorance on this sub- 
ject; but he could not g(» tbc length 
which that hon. proprietor had done, 
and suffer a subject of such importance 
to be silently passed over, and thus got 
rid of. If the learned doctor’s motion 
were supported by no other argunionts 
than his own, or by no other facts 
than those which he adduced, then ho 
(Mr. Poyndcr) would not vote on the 
learned doctor’s side. But if a mili- 
tary man from India told him that this 
was a common punishment, tliat he 
had witnessed it, and that it was 
practised down to this day, that state- 
ment carnc immediately homo to his 
bosom and his feelings. When also 
they heard a vindication of this punish- 
ment from an European officer of 
ability, talent, and honour, the subject 
surely then became one worthy of se- 
rious attention. This was a punish- 
ment 80 utterly abhorrent to every 
feeling of humanity, so entirely re- 
volting to every well-regulated mind 
in Europe or in India, that he was 
amazed how it bad been suffered to 
exist 80 long. When the hon. pro- 
prietor told them that it was a punish- 
ment of native origin, and thus endea- 
voured to take off as much as possible 
of the censure and odium which must 
be attached to those who sanctioned 
the practice, he must say, that this 
custom was one amongst other bai- 
barous brutalities, cruelties, abomina- 
tions, and pollutions, which ought ini. 
mediately to be put an end to. They 
ought to feel as one man on this sub- 
ject', and prevent the continuance of 
such a horrible system. He thought, 
however, that they might safely ulace 
themselves in the hands of the Uourt 
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of Directors; they were well ac- 
<|uainted with the humanity and good 
feeling of that body, and the question 
might very properly be entrusted to 
them. He therefore was of opinion 
that the learned doctor hud better 
withdraw his motion on the present 
occasion. He contended, that it was 
not enough that flogging should be 
abolished in the three presidencies ; 
their hopes and wishes went much 
further: they were anxious that the 
custom of blowing men away from the 
cannon’s mouth should in future be 
forbidden. He protested that he never 
could have believed that such a prac- 
tice was in existence, but for wliat he 
had heard that day. One gentleman 
liad informed them that the practice 
was continued down to the present 
time ; and another, in consocpience of 
early habits, and a long residence in 
India, had advocated and defended 
this horrible cruelty. With many 
other abominations in India, this 
practice must speedily cease, and cease 
for ever. ( Henry hear!) 

Mr. Lewin said, they had flogging 
nearly to death, and also shooting sol- 
diers in this country, as well as in 
India, and he could not see the dif- 
ference between the punishment in- 
flicted here and in their eastern ter- 
ritories. There w'as, he thought, no 
distinction that ought to have excited 
the feelings of the hon. proprietor. 
While the hon. proprietor spoke of 
Christian charity and Christian for- 
bearance, he never lost an opportunity 
of levelling unjust attacks against this 
Company. Like Hudibras, he 

** Compounds for sins he is inclin'd to, 

By damning those he has no mind to.*’ 

{No ! 9zo.^)~He asserted that such was 
the fact. Now what did the motion 
say? Why that these punishments 
should be put an end to, so fur as was 
consistent with the preserv ation of the 
efficiency of their native army. Was 
not this admitting that there w as some 
ground, some reason for these severe 
inflictions P The government of India 
had been for a long while endeavouring, 
as far as they possibly could to put an 
end to these practices, and he did not 
see what benefit could result from 
bring! the question before that Court. 

Sir Charles Forbes w'ished that the 
hon. mover would take the advice which 
had been offered to him, and withdraw 
his proposkion. The system. of flog- 
ffiDg, ho ivB6 happy to stiy, had been 


almost wholly done away in Bengal. 
The same order would, he was glad to 
hear, be extended to the other presi- 
dencies. Before these punishments 
were inflicted, it w'ould be well if the 
parties accused were allowed a fair 
trial, instead of being blown away from 
the mouth of a cannon in a speedy and 
summary manner. The affair at Bar- 
rackpore could never be forgotten in 
that (vourt or in 1 ndia. What, he asked, 
took place in that instance ? A num- 
ber of unfortunate men, who he believ- 
ed were innocent, had been brutally 
slaughtered. Not only were sepoys 
killed on that occasion, but the unof- 
fending villagers were also destroyed. 
They were driven into the river, and 
drowned or shot. Amongst those who 
were kille<l was a gardener in the ser- 
vice of the governor-general ; he re- 
ceived a shot and fell to the ground 
dead. An enquiry was instituted, the 
result of which had never been laid 
before the public. It was a shame and 
disgrace that the result of that enquiry 
was never made known. And why was 
it withheld when called for in another 
place ? The reason assigned was, that 
its production would bo dangerous ; 
that was a pretty reason, truly. If the 
transaction was just, what danger could 
arise from producing the document? 
and if unjust, it was the more necessary 
that the whole case should bo laid be- 
fore the public, in order that they might 
see on whom censure ought to alight. 
He trusted that the result of that court 
of inquiry would yet be laid before 
the public. He believed that these un- 
fortunate men had no intention to 
mutiny, 'i hey murmured and com- 
plained because they had been called 
on to perform impossibilities ; they 
were ordered to march without having 
the means of carrying their baggage 
and provisions ; there were no coolies 
or bullocks to transport their baggage. 
Money was indeed given to them, that 
they might provide coolies and bul- 
locks for themselves. But the country 
had previously been scoured on ac- 
count of the government for flfty miles 
round; the bullocks had been all 
engaged and taken away, and of 
course it was impossible that the sepoys 
could provide themselves. This led to 
the insubordination which afterwards 
occurred, and to the destruction of hu- 
man life which followed. He strongly 
apprehended that they had not yet 
heard the last of the couse(\uence8 of 
that nieiaucho/y affair. 
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The Chnmmn said he really could 
not see the advantage of such a dis- 
cussion. Ood forbid that ho sliould be 
suppo.scd to be a friend to cruelty of 
any kind. But perhaps he might be 
allowed to observe, that it was a very 
difficult thing to know hoAv to act, 
with respect to punishment, in many 
cases. It was easy to sit there and to 
say that such or such a course ought to 
he adopted; but those alone could 
judge of the propriety of a proceeding 
who were perfectly acquainted with all 
the circumstances that led to it. 

Col. Sykfis said that during twenty- 
five years* service in the Bombay armV, 
lie never saw a man put to death by 
shooting. During that time the Boiu- 
bay government, and the commander 
of the forces, Sir A. Smith, in his 
opinion did all they possibly could to 
mitigate the severity of punishment — 
flogging was entirely oontined to the 
crime of theft. As to the education of 
the sepoys, tliere was not a regiment in 
the Bombay army ivhich had not an 
efficient school for instruction ; ami the 
men were not brought forward for pro- 
motion without first taking into consi- 
deration the proficiency which they 
had acquired in those schools. 

Mr. Ttvining said that perhaps the 
best course would he for the learned 
doctor to answer the objections which 
had been brought against his motion, 
and then he could consider whether it 
would not be prudent to withdraw it 

Dr. GilvJirist said the reverend gen- 
tleman opposite had asserted that his 
motion was founded on hypothesis and 
not on fact. 

Mr. MnrryatL — “ I am no reverend 
gentleman. {A laugh /) 1 have been 
thirty-six years a member of the Stock 
Exchange.” {A laugh i) 

Dr. Gilchrist . — The hon, proprietor, 
then, had said that hi s motion proceeded 
on hypothesis. He deemed that such 
was the case ; it was founded on fact. 
It appeared that education was confined 
to one of their armies. 

The Chamnan , — “ Education is ge- 
neral.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said he was glad to 
hear it. An hon. proprietor seemed 
to be of opinion, that as the practice 
of blowing men away from the mouths 
of guns was of Indian origin, it had 
a sort of sanction, and ought not to 
be disturbed. He knew enough of 
English history to be aware that for- 
merly they were in the habit, in this 
country, of burning, destroying, end 


drowning witches and wizards. That 
was justified because it was the law of 
of the land ; and he supposed, on the 
same principle, it was accounted right 
and proper outrageously to Hog and 
otherwise to punish individuals in the 
army with severity. The borough- 
mongers not long since defended their 
conduct oil tlio same ground ; they 
said that they enjoyed their boroughs 
nmler the sanction of the constitution, 
and that if" they were deprived of 
them the constitution would tumble 
down about tlieir ears. Now he did 
not find it tiimhling about his ears ; 
on thii contrary, he liad got fresh 
health, strength, and spirits. Another 
hon. pr(>]»rietor had told them that 
this blowing from the iiiouth of a 
cannon was coveted as an honourable 
death by the native soldiers. That 
hon. proprietor was a military man; 
and ho must take care how he attacked 
him, beeanse ho might call him (Dr. 
Gilchrist) out, and he was not the 
jierson who would flinch on such an 
ocrcasion. (alaugh.) Ho however was 
ill India longer than the gallant officer, 
and ho would say, in opposition to 
what the gallant olheer had stated, that 
ho never heard any of the native troops 
declare that they liked the practice 
of blowing men away from the 
mouths of guns, neither were they 
partial to being shot to death by miis- 
quetry. The former practice, indeed, 
they looked upon as an extraordinary 
extension of punishment. But he sup- 
posed that their imputed fondness for 
being blown away from the mouth of 
a cannon was to be accounted for on 
the principle laid down by the man 
when he was skinning eels. “ Oh ! ” 
said a by-stander, “ don’t you feel for 
the torture of those poor animals?” 
“ Not at all,” said the other, “they are 
used to it.” Now he asked, Avere the 
people of India used to this murderous 
practice? There was not a man in 
that court, he believed, that would not 
rise up and declare that hanging was 
a most disgraceful punishment ; it 
prevailed in this country, and was a 
scandal to it ; they need not, therefore, 
go to India in order to excite their 
abhorrence of it. With regard to the 
Sepoys, he had^had a great deal of 
communication with them ; if you 
conciliated them, they would serve 
you bravely and faithfully ; but if you 
went with a whip, and a rod, and 
a musquet, and a cannon, though for 
a time they might obey you, in the 
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end they would rise up against you. 
Treat them with humanity, kind- 
ness, and persuasion, display to them 
all that was estimable and amiable in 
the Christian character, by these 
means you might do much good ; but 
by military tyranny, you could only 
produce unmixcd evil* Great benefit 
would result by treating the Sepoys 
with feeling and consideration; but 
hatred could only be engendered by 
the practice of blowing men away from 
the cannon's mouth. In conclusion, 
the hon. proprietor declared, that he 
would never consent to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. suggested, that it would 

be much better to withdraw the* motion 
with the leave of the Court, than to 
defer it to a future day. The feelings 
of tlie Court had been by no means 
spared on this occasion, but were 
harrowed up by such accoiiuts of hu- 
man suffering as, not resting on any 
good authority, ought nut to have been 
iiitioduced into the discussion, hivery 
hon. proprietor who had listened to 
the staleinent that had been made, 
must have shrunk at the recital of 
atrocities, which, as they were not 
warranted by any authority, ought 
not to have been brought forward 
in support of the motion. As he 
was sure that the court did not wish 
for a repetition of these distressing 
recitals on a future occasion, he hoped 
the hon. and learned proprietor would 
withdraw the motion altogether. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he w'ould consent 
to withdraw his motion, if it were for 
no other purpose but to prevent the 
hon. gentleman from going on with a 
long story, (a laugh /J 

Mr. Twining submitted that he was 
perfectly warranted in the suggestion 
which he had thrown out to the court, 
and to the hon. proprietor, {hear /) 

Dr. GilchHst then, with the leave of 
the court, withdrew the motion. 

AIR. Hutchinson’s claims. 

Mr. Bury Hutchinson.^ in conse- 
quence of the observations made by 
a learned proprietor (Mr. Jackson) 
at the last court, said he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to trespass on their 
time; but when there was an attack on 
the character of a civil servant of the 
Company, he hoped for their indul- 
p^ence. His uncle, Mr. John Hutch- 
inson, prior to being appointed com- 
mercial resident of Anjengo, was 
engaged in trade in co-partnership 


with a Mr. King to a considerable 
extent. He accepted the responsible 
situation of commercial resident of 
Anjengo without stipulating for salary 
or emolument beyond the privilege of 
trading, the mode in which it then 
w^as the policy of the Bombay govern- 
ment to pay the commercial resident. 
His uncle, therefore, was at liberty to 
trade in pepper with the king of 
Travancore according to the custom 
of the country, and to make as much 
money as he honestly could ; to buy 
pepper as low and sell it as high as 
other traders in Asia, without the in- 
terference or interruption of the 
Company. His uncle’s trading with 
the rajah was usually conducted by 
means of pepper contracts, and was 
conducted for iifteen years with that 
good faith and friendship which might 
reasonably have been expected. With 
respect, however, to the Company's 
contracts, sometimes his uncle was 
compelled to remonstrate with the 
rajah, and sometimes to assist him 
with advances to enable him to com- 
plete his investments; but whatever he 
did was then known by the govern- 
ment, and approved. The East-1 ndia 
Company contracted with the rajah at 
eighty-two rupees per candy for their 
pepper, and he supplied them even 
when they had no money to enter into 
contracts, for his uncle advanced his 
own money at the request of the go- 
vernor, by moans of which the Com- 
pany’s ships were freighted. The rajah 
gave him contracts to deliver pepper 
at periods when the Company’s ships 
could not call for it, in consequence 
of the monsoon. The rajah was at 
that time an independent sovereign 
and ally. In 17 ^ 2 , and during his un- 
cle’s residency, the ships from Bombay 
used to call at Anjengo the first and 
last quarters of the year, to take in the 
pepper contracted to be furnished by 
the rajah to the Company. He (Mr. 
H.) had very anxiously sought to get at 
the written engagements entered into 
between the Company and his uncle, 
and the object of his motion was to 
obtain a copy of that engagement. 
The duty of the commercial resident 
was, he believed, to see that the con- 
tracts for the season were performed, 
and that the Company’s ships were 
freighted, and after toe ships of the 
season were dispatched for Europe, he 
was allowed to purchase pepper on 
his own account, and to trade. It 
was stated in the House of Com- 
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mons on a late occasion, that his uncle, 
on the 7th June 179-, received on hia 
own private account 4^6 candies two 
inaunds of pepper to the prejudice of 
the Company, being at a time when 
the Company could not get the rajah 
to perforin his contracts with them, 
Sind their ships were waiting for car- 
goes. The letter which had been 
kept from the Select Committee of the 
House of Coniinons last sessions 
was introduced, and sent to the 
Board of Control. He heard some- 
thing had been sent, and applied for it; 
but received a letter from Mr. Ma- 
caulay stating it was a secret com- 
munication. The first letter is dated 
from J3ornbay, l!)tli April 17112, in 
which it is stated, “by the last advices 
from Anjengo and Tellicherry, there 
was no prospect of the Company's 
ship the Kssex being discharged 
from the coast before the first week 
in that moTitl), owing to the Travan- 
core rajah not having performed his 
contract the otlier letter from 
Bombay is dated 21 st of November 
17112, addressed to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and stated “the rajah had 
not then completed tlio whole of his 
contract for the last year; and althougli 
he had entered into a new contract 
for 4,000 candies of pepper, he had 
disappointed them so fre<iuently, that 
they had little hopes of his performing 
liis engagement with any degree of 
punctuality, but that they would write 
pressingly on the subject to the Cover- 
nor-general.” J’he (iovernor-general 
was Lord Teignirumth at that period. 
These secreted letters were produced 
in the House of Commons by surprise, 
to ground the charge made by j\rr. 
Secretary Macaulay, and afterwards 
by the learned gentleman whom he 
saw on tlie last Court (Mr Jackson), 
that his unclc\H condmrt was immoral, 
or that the debt he sought to recover 
in Parliament was fictitious. Mr. Ma. 
caulay informed him that he meant by 
immoral what he (Mr. H.)should style 
a breach of trusty that is to say, trading 
to the prejudice of the Company; 
what he meant by fictitious was, that 
it was a stock-jobbing transaction; 
that Mr* Hutchinson never received 
pepper at all, but that the price of 
pepper was fluctuating, cent, per 
cent.; that he entered into contracts, 
jBmd if the pepper was high he received 
a sum of money, and if low he was 
^ to pay a sum of money ; that, he said, 
was gambling, and constituted the 
AsMt.Jour.'S, S. VoL. 1 1 . No.4,‘i. 


fictitious transaction. 'Phese charges 
against the conduct and character of 
a deceased civil servant would, lie wi s 
sure, if kindly indulged by havirg 
access to the records of those tran- 
sactions, be proved wholly unfounded. 
The commendation of the Bombay 
goveminont in the year 1792, re-echoed 
by your hon. Court in 1793, was expre s- 
sive of high approbation of his uncle’s 
conduct in respect of these very con- 
tracts. The hon. Court was at that time 
not only in possession of these very 
letters, hut all information on the sub- 
ject of these contracts; and had his 
uncle received pepper when the Com- 
pany's ships were waiting for it, it 
must have been known to the rajah, 
his ministers, the supervisor under 
whose inspection Mr. Hutchinson Avas 
placed, and many others, who would 
have reported his conduct, and he 
Avould have been dismissed from his 
situation. The (iovernor-irencral 
(Lord Cornwallis), then at Madras, 
never censured his conduct, or any of 
his acts as commercial resident, or 
forbid his trading — and whyP Be- 
cause there Avas no cause ; and it Avas 
his privilege in lieu of salary or com- 
mission, and more useful than preju- 
dicial to the Company; and so says 
Lord Toignmoutli. * In 1791 and 
1792, his uncle made the greatest ex- 
ertions to secure the Company’s pep- 
per. I'he Avhole charge is founded on 
a letter dated the 19th April, stating 
that tlie (Government Avore fearful the 
ship Essex should not leave until the 
first week of April, OAving to the 
rajah, Avhen they last heard from 
A nj engo, not havi ng completed li is con- 
tract. To convey a letter from An- 
jengo to Bombay would occupy about 
a month. He found by reference to 
his uncle’s books, which AA'ere proved 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the ship 
Essex left Anjengo Avith twenIj'-tAvo 
tons surplus cargo on the 3d of April. 
Noav it was quite true, in June folloAv- 
ing, 496 candies of pepper, and sub- 
sequently, one candy and sixteen 
maunds, Avere received by hjs uncle 
on his private account into the public 
warehouses. This Avas in consequence 
of contracts entered into in December 
1790, when the Travancore lines had 
been forced ; and it appeared his uncle, 
when the Madras government neg^ 
lected their duty, advanced a sqrn of 
money to assist the rajah, and re- 
ported the conduct of the Madras 
(2 A) 
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government to Marquis Cornwallis ; 
and if he did assist the rajah in rais- 
ing the troops on that occasion, and 
the rajah gave l»im in payment a 
contract tt> deliver pepper at some 
future period, when the Company’s 
ships could not call for pepper, to the 
amount of the money so advanced, 
was that immoral ? and if he received 
pepper on such contracts in June 
17112 , was it a breach of trust to take 
it? Mr. Secretary Macaulay and the 
learned proprietor seem to have lost 
sight of a very material ptiint, that on 
the Malabar coast the monsoon sets 
in about the end of April, and con- 
tinues till the end of October, during 
which period no ships lie off the Ma- 
labar coast to receive cargoes; conse- 
quently the assertion, that when the 
ships were waiting for pc])per his 
uncle received it, is totally false. 
(hear, hear!) No ships were there, 
no ships possibly could be there. 
Now under those circumstances, his 
uncle having the privilege of trading 
and performing duties for which he 
had no pay, this pepper coming to him 
at a time when it could not be made 
use of by the Company’s servants — did 
he do wrong by receiving it? No. 
lie (Mr. II.) would tell them what be- 
came of this pepper. Why, a part 
M'ent on board the Company’s ship 
in the November following, for 
he had got the account of every 
candy re(!eived on his private account, 
and it appeared to have been placed 
on board a Company’s ship and sold 
to the rajah, that he might have no 
excuse for not completing the con- 
tract. Thus was that pepper disposed 
of which would otherwise have been 
, in the hands of foreigners, and this 
was the whole and sole charge of 
immorality of conduct made by Mr. 
Secretary Macaulay and by the learned 
gentleman (Mr. .Tackson). The pep- 
per was sold to the rajah at the 
market price, though it must be ad- 
mitted bis uncle might sell at what- 
ever price he thought proper, as all 
merchants sell as high and buy as low 
as they can, and the only consideration 
would be, whether the minister of the 
rajah would give the price, his uncle 
having no political power at that time. 
On the 25th of the same month he 
wrote to the Secretary at Bombay, 
recommending a course to be pursued, 
and requesting the Company to adopt 
it, by which the rajah Was induced 
.more punctually to perform his con- 
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tract. His advice was then taken 
respecting the future contracts, and 
his conduct was approved of by the 
Bombay government, as appears by 
their letter, and in a public dispatch 
of the 25th of June 1/93 by the Ciourt 
of Directors ; and all the contracts 
in that and the following year were 
completed and the deficiencies made 
good by the Bajah. These trans- 
actions were all canvassed at the 
time by the Bombay government, 
and the result was favourable to bis 
uncle*^s character. At different times 
the Bombay government purchased 
pepper of his uncle, and sometimes 
he purchasing pepper for the Company 
with his own money for their invest- 
ments, at the earnest request of the 
Bombay government ; and taking con- 
tracts from the rajah as security. 
When the permanent contract by Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was effected, be 
saw the difficulty and injustice to 
compel the rajah to deliver pepper 
120 per cent, under the Allcpcc mar- 
ket, and gave him an increased price 
at only about 100 per cent, under the 
price of the Allepee market. In 1705 
Mr. Duncan, governor of Bombay, 
spent three weeks in Travancore with 
the rajah ; and Mr. Powney, during the 
whole time of his uncle's residence at 
Anjengo, exercised a sort of control 
over his actions at the court of 
Travancore, and would have written 
to the government if he had done 
any thing wrong; but it never was 
insinuated that he traded to the pre- 
judice of the Company till the present 
time. In 1795 the Court of Directors 
appointed him a member of council, 
which he declined on account of the 
large debt due to him from the rajah 
of Travancore, and ill health ; and in 
1797 he was appointed political re- 
sident^ at Travancore by the gover- 
nor general, Lord Teignmouth, with 
whom he was in correspondence. Mr. 
Hutchinson begged to observe, that 
the Select Committee of the House 
Commons of last session, after 
twenty-two days sitting on the sub- 
ject, investigating every thing, hearing 
counsel on behalf of the £ast-India 
Company, and also counsel on his own 
behalf, had made their report in favour 
of his claim, describing it as a just debt, 
** arising out of a course oi fair and 
honourable transactions in trade.’* The 
course pursued by Mr. Chas. Gr^nt, of 
opposing the bill brought into Parlia- 
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xnciit pursuant to the recommendation 
of the committee of last sessions — 
The Chairman expressed a hope 
that he would not pursue that course. 
That was not, he thought, the place 
for an expression of his opinion on 
the conductor members of parliament. 
The lion, proprietor had taken the 
allair out of the hands of the Com- 
pany, and transferred it to tIio.se of 
the House of Commons, who had 
dealt with it as they thought, no doubt, 
that its justice reipiircd; but the hon. 
proprietor having himself made the 
selection of the House of Commons 
as the judges by whose decision he 
was to abide, ought not, he submitted, 
now to come back with a sort of 
appeal from the deci.sion of the house 
to the Company. The Company 
could not enter into any comineiitary 
on what the House of Commons had 
chosen to do in the case, and there- 
fore he would beg of the hon. pro- 
prietor not to make that court the 
place for his strictures on the conduct 
of members of the House of Com* 
tnons. {Heart hear /) 

Mr, Hutchinson would not have 
gone so far, but from the circumstance 
of the learned gentleman (Mr. Jack- 
son) the counsel who had arranged 
to meet him on behalf of the East- 
India Company at the House of Coiii- 
inons, where a free discussion might 
have been expected. The time was 
appointed by Mr. Grant for the pur- 
pose, and Mr. Jackson came up, hut 
was not allowed to enter the house, 
any more than himself or his counsel, 
for such purpose. The minister threw 
out his bill without discus.sion, as- 
suming to say, ‘ I care nothing for a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons or what they think, I am 
supreme; I am judge and juiy, and 
advocate for the East-India Company, 
and there shall he no further investi- 
gation of this;’ and as the learned 
proprietor (Mr. Jackson) said, ‘ the 
learned and eloquent secretary, and 
the still more eloquent Mr. Chas. 
Grant, took the bull by liis horns and 
cast him,’ or something like that was 
.expressed by him at the last court. 
No further invc.stigation could take 
place, and he was compelled in silence 
to submit. Now that course of deal- 
ing with a private bill he considered, 
if not unconstitutional, at least very 
unkind and unjust. It was stated (and 
that might; emanate from a letter the 


Chairman and Deputy Chairman wrote 
to Mr. Grant), that his uncle pur- 
chased his pepper of the rajah at a fixed 
price of eighty-four rupees per candy. 
3’he printed documents, the proofs 
that were delivered in on both sides, 
negative that altogether, for it appeered 
that hi.s uncle bought his pepper of the 
rajah at 84, 130, 1(>5 rupees per candy, 
tallying with the Allepcc market ; he 
never charged the rajah more than the 
Allepeo market price, and the rajah 
never gave him more. These transac- 
tions, thus incorrectly stated, were 
likewi.se made a charge against him, 
as also of receiving pepper when it 
was stated he ought not to have 
bouglit pepper at all of the rajah, at a 
time when there was a difiiculty of 
supplying the Company. This receipt 
of pe|)pcr arose out of contracts in 17^19 
and 1791, at a time when the rajah 
knew not the Company would want 
pep|)€r before the next sea.son, for 
there were no ships waiting for pepper 
at the time. It was under those very 
painful circumstances he appealed to 
the Court, Every British subject had 
the right of a full investigation, and 
the character of liis deceased relative 
was not to be traduced; but if a 
charge was ])nl)liely made, he was 
bound, as the rcj)refc:cntativc of that 
person and nearest of kin, to insist 
upon having it fully investigated. 
From their records the truth might 
he arrived at, for ho knew this matter 
was fully investigated in 1 792 hy Lord 
Tcignmouth and tlic governor of 
Bombay, and it was in consequence of 
the correspondence and investigation 
that then took place that Jiis uncle, 
from the high report of his cliaracter 
and good conduct, was appointed to 
the council ill 179o; and it was stated, 
if more rcconcileable to his own views 
and his own wishes to remain in the 
Travancore country, he might vacate 
his appointment and remain there. He 
did vacate his ajipointment and remain 
there, and was entrusted for the first 
lime with political power with higher 
authority, lie was appointed then po- 
litical resident in Travancore ; he im* 
mediately ceased trading, and held the 
two appointments together, and ap- 
pointed chief of Cochin. Now it was 
a very serious charge against his uncle, 
at the time when so much confidence 
was placed in him, that he should be 
guilty of carrying on these strange (he 
did not know what to cull them) 
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breaches of trust. He was satisfied 
that there was not the least shadow of 
truth to his iincle^s prejudice, and he 
begged the Court would grant him that 
which he asked: ‘‘ That there be 
printed and laid before the Court of 
Proprietors copies of all accounts, dis- 
patches, and letters between the late 
Mr. John Hutchinson, connected with 
transactions while commercial resident 
of Anjengo, and relating to the rajah 
of Travancore’s pepper contracts with 
the country, between the years 1782 
and 1797 inclusive; also copy of the 
bond, covenant, or engagement under 
which Mr. John Hutchinson held the 
office of commercial resident at An- 
jengo to the East-India Company, and 
a copy of the rajah’s pepper contracts 
for 1791 and 1792.” Those were the 
only years in which the charges of 
misconduct are made. He hoped they 
would in mercy and kindness comply 
with his request. He asked it with an 
English heart; and trust, although the 
learned gentleman said the case had been 
thrust out of Parliament, that he should 
find refuge among his brother proprie- 
tors, at least so far as character was 
concerned. 

The motion was read. 

Cu|)tain Goicansaid that he had been 
requested by the hon. proprietor who 
had just sat down to second this mo- 
tion, which he did with great willing- 
ness, as its object was only to produce 
papers which might enable him to vin- 
dicate the memory of a deceased rela- 
tion, on whom such charges had been 
made as he (Captain Gowan)liad heard 
in that court a short time ago. He 
thought this was only fair, and that the 
court, in common justice between man 
and man, could not refuse to accede to 
a proposition founded in common jus- 
tice. If the hon. proprietor should be 
able to make out a good case in that 
court or in parliament, and establish 
an honc.st and fair claim ' for what 
he sought from the Company, he 
((Captain Gowan) should be happy to 
give him his best support. But at the 
same time, he spoke on this subject 
not as a partisan to support the hon. 
proprietor’s case through thick and 
thin ; for if the hon. proprietor should 
fail to make out a good case, he most 
certainly would oppose him. But after 
what the Court had heard hjm state, 
he thought they could not in common 
justice refuse him the means of making 
out bis case, if it could he made by 
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such documents as he had culled for. 
Part of the hon. proprietor's states 
ment, with respect to the mode of 
remunerating the Company’s residents, 
shewed the very erroneous system upon 
which the Company had proceeded. 
Nothing could surely exceed the bad 
policy of allowing commercial and po- 
litical residents to remunerate them- 
selves by monopolies of certain portions 
of the trade, in which they must have 
considered their own interests far be- 
yond those of the Company, which it 
should not surprise any man to find 
had often been sacrificed to the pro- 
motion of individual interests. How- 
ever, as there was an end about to be 
put to the whole of their trade, there 
wa.s, he presumed, no danger of any 
recurrence of such abuses.; 

Mr. Poifitder did not rise with the 
view of making any decided opposition 
to the motion, but he was at a loss to 
know what ultimate object the lioiu 
proprietor had in view by it. For 
aught he knew, the hon. proprietor 
might have called for those papers to 
lay the ground of a future claim for 
compensation. He did not say that 
even that would be a good reason why 
the motion should be rejected ; but the 
Court ought to know the precise ob- 
ject with which a motion of this kind 
wa.s brought forward, before it sanc- 
tioned it. He owned that he regretted 
the motion should have been brought 
forward in the absence of the hon. and 
learned proprietor (Mr. R. Jackson), 
to whom allusion had been so fre- 
quently made. He (Mr. Poynder) did 
not know what were the merits of the 
ca.se ; hut from the high respect which 
he had— he was sure only in common 
with the whole Court— for that hon. 
and learned proprietor, he could not 
but regret that a motion of this kind 
had been brought forward in his ab^ 
sence. But why was the hon. and 
learned proprietor absent ? They had 
no power to command the attendance 
of the other hon. gentleman, the Se- 
cretary of the Board of Control, to 
whom allusion had been made; but 
he expected that on such an occasion 
the hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson) would be present but for 
some good and sufficient cause — which 
cause ought, in his opinion, to be a 
^ood ground for not bringing the sub- 
ject on in his absence. Another reason 
why he thought the Court ought to 
pause before it acceded to a motion of 
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this kind was, that it called for docu- 
ments extending over a period of many 
years, and this in a case on which one 
main branch of the Legislature, to 
which it had been transferred from 
that Court, had already decided. It 
was, he would admit, highly honoura- 
ble to the proprietor to seek to defend 
the memory of his deceased relation 
from obloquy, and as far as the mo- 
tion had only that object, he did not 
think it objectionable ; but if the hon. 
proprietor had ulterior views on this 
subject — if he intended to make a pe- 
cuniary claim on the Company, the 
House of Commons having already 
decided against that claim, he owned 
that he had great doubts of the pro- 
priety of acceding to it. He did not 
like to allow a man to thrust his hands 
into his (Mr. Poynder’s) pockets, until 
he knew the nature of the claim he 
was about to make on thenu Under 
all the circumstances, he did not think 
that the hon. pro[)rietor hud made out 
a case which would justify the Court 
in granting his motion. 

SirC. Forbes said that the hon. pro- 
prietor who last addressed the Court, 
could not have been present at the 
last occasion of their assembling, when 
an attack had been made on the cha- 
racter of the hon. proprietor’s (C9r. 
Hutchinson’s) deceased relative; and 
when it was not only intimated that 
the lion, proprietor >vas called upon to 
make such an explanation as he had 
now made, but also that the hon. and 
learned proprietor (Mr. R. Jackson) 
would be present. It was w'ell knowm 
to that hon. and learned gentleman 
that the subject was to have been 
brought on at this Court ; and if he 
did not choose to be present after what 
had occurred, it was not the fault of 
the hon. proprietor, who would not 
have done justice to himself, or to the 
memory of his near relative, if he de- 
ferred the motion any longer. As to 
the intimation that had been thrown 
out, that this case had not a leg to 
stand on, he must beg to differ greatly 
from those who entertained that opi- 
nion. The committee of last year had 
decided, after a diligent and impartial 
examination, that the Company was 
bound to pay the sum claimed by the 
executors of the late Mr. Hutchinson, 
ns the rajah would have paid them if 
the Company had not interposed, and 
prevented the further payments to 
them. He (Sir C. Forbes) must con- 


tend that justice was not done to the 
hon. proprietor by the House of Com- 
mons, in rejecting the bill brought in 
to give him compensation. The house 
had decided, after a discussion of a 
couple of hours on an ex-parte state- 
ment; and notwithstanding the able 
and constitutional speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, whom 
he (Sir C. Forbes) honoured for the 
manly part he took on that occasion, 
and for the part which he was likely to 
take in all matters relating to the af- 
fairs of India. He (Sir C. Forbes) had 
felt it necessary to say thus much, 
to rescue the character of the hon. 
gentleman from the charge which 
had been made against him. As to 
the claim of his hon. friend (.V1r. 
Hutchinson), he must say, from his 
knowledge of all the circumstances, 
that it was a claim founded in jus- 
tice and equity — a claim which could 
be proved by incontestible evidence. 
The court had heard that day allu- 
sions to the missions to Persia, mis- 
sions which had been fertile sources 
of every kind of jobbing and extrava- 
gance. If such extravagant expendi- 
ture as was connected with the 
Persian and other missions had been 
avoided, the Company would not at 
the j)rescnt day be thrown as n burden 
on the people of India. As he bad 
adverted to the subject of India, he 
might add, that he had heard the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman the 
president of the Board of Control on 
the subject of the propositions of Go- 
vernment to the Company, but he sup- 
posed it would not in that court be 
considered regular to allude or to 
comment on any subject in Parliament, 
he would therefore only say, that he 
had heard a speech made in a certain 
place, no matter where — it might have 
been, perhaps, a speech of Mr. O’Con- 
nell on the subject of the Union, or 
on any other subject— but in that 
speech, no matter by whom or where, 
the court might guess what he meant, 
he had heard much of the benefits 
which were to be conferred on the 
people of India. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
hoped that it might prove so; but one 
thing was certain, that if. the right hon. 
gentleman conferred any benefits on 
them, he took good care to make them 
pay for it. He, however, denied that 
the measures alluded to would be 
productive of any good to the people 
of India, and he thought it would be 
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hard to in«Jce the people of India be- 
lieve that they were to derive any 
benefit from it. He spoke warmly on 
this subiect because he felt warmly on 
it, and he could not allude to it, even 
incidentally, without expressing his 
feelings. But to return to the case 
which had been brought before the 
court by his lion, friend (Mr. Hutchin- 
son). That hon. gentleman was not 
only justified in bringing forward this 
subject in defence of the character of 
his relation, which had been so severely 
attacked, but was also warranted in 
urging his claim, which he was certain 
the hon. proprietor believed to be as 
well founded, as he (Sir C. Forbes) on 
his honour believed it was. An hon. 
and learned proprietor (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) had however attacked that claim, 
and had compared it with the case of 
the Noozeed. Nothing could have 
been more unfair than such a com- 
parison ; the two cases were dif- 
ferent in every respect. He did not 
state this merely as his own opinion, 
though he had a very strong opinion 
on the subject, founded on his know- 
of the justice of the case; he would 
cite to the court an opinion which he 
Was sure would be of much greater 
weight than any that he could offer 
from himself. It was contained in 
a letter from an hon. Director, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hutchinson in the year 
1824, In that letter he informed Mr, 
Hutchinson that the Court of Direc- 
tors had acceded to his memorial, and 
had rescinded that part of its former 
instructions to the Government of 
India in 1808, by which they had pre- 
vented any further payments from the 
tajah of Travancore to the heirs and 
executors of the late Mr. Hutchinson ; 
that the court would leave the parties 
to themselves. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
wished they had done so, and to ar- 
range as they could between them. 
The hon. director then expressed the 
great pleasure he felt at having to 
communicate a determination on the 
part of the court which was so likely 
to give satisfaction to all the parties 
concerned. The name signed to this 
letter was, he was sure, one which 
would carry great weight with the 
court : it was that of Mr. Astell, a 
name which very justly carried great 
weight to whatever side of a question 
he fmopted. He did not know whether 
•jthat hon. director had changed his 
opinions since then, but if he had not, 


he (Sir C- Forbes) expected to find 
him supporting the claim of his hon. 
riend. It would seem, however, that 
the opinions of the court had been 
changed on this question. The Go- 
vernment of the Company prevented 
the payment by the rajah of Travan- 
core, and why did it do so ? Because 
the Company wished to plunder the 
rajah themselves. They had already ob- 
tained eight lacs of rupees a year from 
him out of forty-two, and for what ? 
for their protection ; God help him 
against such protection. The only 
protection which the Rajah needed 
was against the Company itself. He 
did indeed stand in need of protection 
at one time against Tippoo SuLtaun, 
but that]was all passed, and he now no 
longer needed any protection, except, 
as he had said, against the Company 
itself. They dealt with the Rajah on 
their own terms ; they gave him 115 
rupees per kandy for liis pepper when 
it was worth 220, and they left it on 
his hands when it did not suit them to 
to take it. The rajah complained of 
this, and gave it as his reason for not 
being able to raise the money demanded 
of him, that his pepper was rotting in 
his warehouses, and he could not get 
money for it. But what did the Com- 
pany do on that occasion ? They took 
possession of the unfortunate prince’s 
country and his revenues, and this 
was what they called protection. It 
would be well for the rajah if he 
could be protected against such pro- 
tection. As to the case of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, he repeated that that gentleman 
had a fair claim on the Com|)uuy, as 
the Company had prevented the heirs 
of the lute Mr. Hutchinson from re- 
ceiving payment from the rajah. 

Mr. Weeding did not object to the 
roduction of the papers for which the 
on. proprietor had moved, if they 
could serve to make out a good case 
for him. The only difllculty he had 
was whether the hon. proprietor, in 
having gone to a higher tribunal, hud 
not taken the case out* of the hands of 
that court altogether. He owned 
that he should like to hear the opinion 
of the Court of Directors on the ques- 
tion before he was called upon to give 
bis own. If papers were necessary to 
make out the hon. proprietor’s case, it 
would be but justice that they should 
be given. 

The Chairman said tlmt the papers 
relating to the subject ,luid been ul- 
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ready printed. The hon. proprietor 
had taken the case out of the hands of 
the court, and had appealed to a 
higher tribunal, which had decided 
against him. 

Mr. Weeding hoped that the Court 
of Directors would state their opinion 
on the question. 

The Chairman said that the directors 
were not opposed to giving any infor- 
mation which might be necessary to 
the case which the hon. proprietor 
wished to make out : but he had asked 
too much — he had asked for the whole 
of the correspondence relating to the 
affairs of the residency during a period 
of many years. These would be too 
voluminous, and, in his opinion, were 
not necessary. The directors had no 
objection to give any papers which 
related to the pepper contracts be- 
tween the rajah and Mr. Hutchinson ; 
but they would not consent to the 
production of the whole of the cor- 
rcs[»ondence redating to the conduct 
of the residents at Travancore during 
a long period of years. The question 
was, whether the hon. proprietor hav- 
ing gone to another trihiinul, had not 
taken the case altogether out of the 
hands of the court. 

The Deputy^Chairman concurred in 
what hud fallen from his hon. colleague 
in the chair. The case was certainly an 
extraordinary one. The hon. proprietor 
had in the first instance taken the ques- 
tion before another tribunal ; but now 
he came to the court for the production 
of not only those documents which 
related to the commercial dealings of 
the late Mr. Hutchinson with the 
rajah, but also a voluminous collection 
of papers which referred to the politi- 
cal transactions connected with the 
residency at Travancore for many 
years, and which related to very many 
matters besides the subject to which 
he referred. But in his opinion the 
hon. proprietor had taken the question 
out of the hands of the court by his 
appeal to another place. He would, 
however, admit that the indiscretion 
of the hon. proprietor would not be a 
Just ground for refusing any papers to 
which he had a fair claim ; but then 
there was a difference between giving 
Such papers as might be necessary to 
support or explain his case, and grant- 
ing a voluminous collection of do- 
cuments which had no immediate 
reference to that case* 

Mr. Astell observed, that afler what 


hhd fallen from the hon. bart., some 
explanation might be expected from 
him. It was perfectly true that he 
had written the letter in 1824 to which 
the hon. bart. referred. He was 
chairman of the Company that year; 
and, as a matter of courtesy, he in- 
formed the hon. proprietor of the 
course which the Court of Directors 
had adopted with respect to the re- 
moval of the restrictions to the pay- 
ments by the rajah. What was there 
in the letter which pronounced any 
opinion, one way or the other, on the 
case? The hon. bart. had stated 
that but for the interdiction of the 
Company, the rajah would have paid 
the claims of Mr. Hutchinson’s exe- 
cutors long before now. He (Mr. 
Astell) must beg to deny the correct- 
ness of that statement. The present 
rajah had refused to acknowledge the 
claim, and then it was that the hon. 
proprietor brought his case before 
parliament, before which all the docu- 
ments connected with it had been 
already laid. He did not sec what 
the hon. proprietor could gain by such 
a motion as this. No one could, of 
coursg, object to the hon. proprietor’s 
defence of 'the character of his de- 
ceased relative ; and indeed, after the 
statement on that subject by the hon. 
and learned proprietor (Mr. R. Jack- 
sou), it was to be expected that the 
hon. proprietor would have felt it 
necessary to give some explanation 
on the suliject. As far as the produc- 
tion of any documents were neces- 
sary for the purpose of such defence, 
there could, he thought, be no objec- 
tion to them ; but here was a motion 
for the production of a voluminous 
mass of documents, which seemed to 
him to be rather for the purpose of 
making out a new case — Parliament 
having rejected that which was laid 
before it in the Travancore Bill. Look- 
ing at all the circumstances of the 
case, he hoped the proprietors would 
take his advice, and reject this motion. 
The hon. proprietor had taken his 
case from that Court to the House of 
CoiAmons, and, in strictness, the Com- 
pany had nothing more to do with it. 

Sir C. Forbesy in explanation, said 
that in 1800 the Rajah had acknow- 
ledged the claim, and a similar ac- 
knowledgment was made by his suc- 
cessor in 1811. 

The Deputy Chairman here observed, 
that the hon. bart. must be labouring 
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under a mistake as to the acknowledg- 
ment by the rajah. 

Sir C. Forbes said that he was un- 
der no mistake on the subject. He 
was in India at the time, and was con- 
nected with the house through which 
(a^ we understood the hon. bart.) 
some of the instalments had been paid 
by the rajah on account of that claim. 
This was, he thought, quite conclu- 
sive as to the claim being well-founded. 

Sir H. Jones Bridges regretted that 
he was not at the last court, which 
was owing to the lateness of the ar- 
rival of the notice in the country. If 
he had been present, he would have 
done — what he now felt a pleasure in 
doing— vindicated the memory of an 
old servant of the Company from w hat 
he considered an unjust imputation. 
When he (Sir II. J. Brydges) went out 
in the Company’s service in 1780, he 
found the late Mr. Hutchinson at 
Anjengo, and, like many other servants 
of the Company, hlling an important 
situation, but with little or no salary 
or emolument but what he might have 
derived from certain privileges in trade. 
He had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Huchinson, and could bear testimony 
to, his great and valuable exertions in 
the service of the Company. He was 
happy, as an old servant of the Com- 
pany, to have this opportunity of bear- 
ing ills testimony to the valuable la- 
bours of a fellow-servant. It w as now 
for the first time that he heard of the 
motion on the subject of the missions 
to Persia. He had been connected 
with some of those missions ; and he 
blessed God, who spared us all, for 
having spared him — and certainly he 
had been in greater pcrsoniil danger 
on some occasions than almost any 
other man who had been engaged in 
them — he blessed God, who had spared 
him to the present time, to be able to 
answer any questions which might be 
put to him on the subject. He should, 
oil any occasion, be ready and willing 
to enter into any and every explana- 
tion which might be required on the 
subject of those missions ; and he 
trusted he should be able to satisfy 
the Court that throughout he had 
been a faithful (and, vanity apart, he 
would say), an able servant of the 
Company. — ^ Hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. Leunn begged to be permitted 
to ask a question of the hon. Chair- 
man, vts. whether, in the event of the 
pupern moved for being granted, and 


an opinion being come to by this Court 
that injustice had been done, it had 
the power of granting pecuniary re- 
dress. He (Mr. Lewin) apprehended 
that this Court had no such power 
against the consent of the Board of 
Control. — Hear, hear !) 

The Chairman said the Court had 
no such power, except with the con- 
sent of the Board of Control. — ( Hear, 
hear !j 

Mr, Lewin continued.— If, then, the 
pow'er of granting redress .is not vested 
in this Court, it appeared to him that 
arguing the case any further was inex- 
pedient, as calculated to place this 
Court in collision with the Govern- 
ment. — (Hear, hear !) — Ashe under- 
stood the question, the hon. mover 
had laid his case in the first instance 
before the Court of Directors, where 
his suit had been dismissed ; be then 
appealed to Parliament, where it met 
a similar fate. He thought that the 
hon. gentleman, having selected his 
own appeal, ought to bend to its de- 
cisions — ( Hear, hear Jy — as far as this 
Court was concerned, his case was 
coram non judice. 

Mr. B, Hutchinson complained that 
some of the papers called for by tbo 
Committee of the House of Commons 
had been refused. 

The Chairman said that the hon. 
member was greatly mistaken in that 
respect ; the Company did not, and 
could not refuse, any document asked 
for by a committee of the House of 
Commons. In point of fact, even if 
indisposed to grant them, it iiad no 
option but to comply. 

Mr. B. Hutchinson said that some 
of them had been delayed till the 
session was up. 

The Chairman.--lt was impossible 
that any thing of the kind could hap- 
pen. The Company could not refuse 
to produce any document that was 
asked for by the House of Commons, 
and he was certain it never had done so. 

The Deputy Chairman said there 
must be some mistake on the part 
of the hon. proprietor. It must be 
obvious that it would be extremely 
inconvenient to give documents which 
would fill 200 or 3Q0 vols. The hon. 
member was told to name such docu-> 
ments as were necessary, and he did, 
and they were produced. It was im^i 
possible. that so influential a body as 
the East' India Company could treat 
a committee of the House of Com* 
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mons with contempt, which they must 
have done had they refused any do- 
cuments chat were called for by that 
body. 

Mr. B, Hutchinson said that there 
were two letters, which he had asked 
for, but which were refused on the 
grounds that they were private, but to 
his great surprise he found that one 
of those letters was used in the House 
of Commons ; one of those, if he had 
got it, would shew that the imputation 
against his relation was utterly un- 
founded. The hon. proprietor then 
referred to another letter, addressed 
to Governor Hornby, on the 1.5th Sep- 
tember 1796, in which the late Mr. 
Hutchinson spoke of the advances 
made by him to the Rajah, and also 
of the Company’s contracts. It was 
perfectly clear, he observed, that in 
what he (Mr. J. Hutchinson) had done 
with respect to the purchases of pep- 
per, he had only availed himself of the 
privileges of exclusive trade which be- 
longed to him as the commercial resi- 
dent of the Coni|)aiiy. He trusted 
that the court would j st allow him 
to rend a part of the declaration of 
Mr. John Forbes, who was Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s banker. 

The Chairman , — May I ask the 
worthy proprietor whether he has re- 
ceived a letter from the Court of Di- 
rectors of the date of the l.'lth June?” 

Mr. Ilulchinsou . — I have not. Sir.” 

The Chairman. — “Then, with the 
pleasure of the court, I will have it 
read, as well as the worthy proprie- 
tor’s answer to it.” {Hear! and a 
laugh.) 

The Clerk then read the following 
letter. 

East- India House. 

13th June 1833. 

Sir, — I have laid before the Court of 
Directors of tlie East-India Company 
your letter, dated the 6th instant, and in 
reply 1 am commanded to acqiuiint you 
that it would be contrary to practice to 
furnish you with copies of accounts ge- 
nerally between tlie Rajah of Travancorc 
and the Company ; but that if you will 
specify any particular transaction in which 
you are interested, and upon which you 
require explanation beyond that which 
has already been supplied, the Court will 
cause enquiry to be made accordingly. 

Iam,&c. 

(Signed) P. Auaca. Secretary. 
Bury Hutchinson, Esq. 

The Chairman^ addressing Mr. 
llutcliiiison.— “ I believe, Sir, you 
have answered that letter ?” 

yhiat. JuuriuV ol. 1 1 .No.dS. 
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Mr. Hutchinson.^** Yes, by a letter 
acquainting the directors of my inten- 
tion of bringing this subject before 
this court.” 

Several Hon*^ Directors*’-^** No ! 
no !” 

The Chairman*^** Your^ answer is 
now under the consideration of the 
directors, but it is not to the effect 
you have just stated.” 

Mr. Hutchinson. — “ My answer hae 
reference to the production of the 
commercial accounts. I applied to 
the Board of Control for them, and 1 
was there told I had better make ap- 
plication to the secretary of this Com* 
pany.” 

The CAfltrmfln.— “ My object in 
getting up was to let the court know 
in what situation the worthy proprie- 
tor stood, and also to prove that there 
was no disposition on the part of the 
directors to withhold from him any 
papers which he might think impor- 
tant. {Ilcar^ hear !) 

Mr. Hutchinson said he was only 
asking the court to do in the present 
case, what they had done in the case 
of Sir Robert Campbell and Mr. 
Hastings. In his opinion it was their 
boundca duty to furnish, to persons 
accused of improper conduct, every 
means of vindicating their character* 
Sir R. Campbell’s was vilified : he 
demanded an investigation, and what 
was the result? he was honourably 
acquitted, and every commercial trans- 
action in which he had been enpiged, 
when properly understood and exa- 
mined, redounded to his credit. This 
was a most gratifying result, and it 
was pleasing to find, when the charac- 
ter of their civil servants was vilified, 
the court came down and threw its 
protection around them. 

The Chairman, — “Will the court 
allow me to read the worthy proprie- 
tor’s answer to the letter they nave 
just heard, which answer is now under 
the consideration of the directors? 
I cannot see what good end is expected 
from brining this matter under the 
consideration of Parliament, the Court 
of Directors, and the Court of Pro- 
prietors, at one and the same time.” 

The Clerk then read the following 
letter. 

52, Russell Square, 
June Htli, 1833. 

Sir ; — I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the IStli instant, 
in rc])ly to my letter of the 6tli instant, 
and 1 beg to inform you, that I reitucst 

C-J B) 
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the Court of Dir^ors to furnish me with 
the copy of an account similar in point of 
form to the Anjengo account of 1800-1 
(laid by the Court of Directors before 
tlie late Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on kny petition), copy of 
which I enclose,^ 

The account with which I now request 
to be furnished is the Anjengo account 
^tween the Rajah of Travancore and 
the Bombay Government, from 1782 to 
1797, both inclusive, which I presume 
will not exceed in length, for each year, 
the account of 1800-1 above adverted to. 

1 am ** particularly interested in these 
transaetumSf*' in consequence of the charge 
publicly made against my uncle in the 
House of Commons for ** immoral con- 
duct’* in neglecting his duty (as Com- 
mercial Resident to the East- India Com- 
pany) to procure the fulfilment by the 
Raj^ of Travancore of his contract with 
the East-India Company. 

1 feel assured the Court of Directors 
will act with the same liberality towards 
me as they have hitherto done when the 
characters of Uieir servants have been 
impeached. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

(Signed) Bury Hutchinson. 
P. Auber. Esq. Secretary, 

. The Chairman. — “ I beg to inform 
tlie court that the letter just read is 
under the consideration of the direc' 
tors.” — {Loud cries Question P*) 

Mr. Hutchinson. — As I understand 
the letter is under the consideration 
of the court, 1 will defer proceeding 
with this subject if the directors will 
consent to take my motion also into 
consideration.” — {Cries of** No,noP') 

The Chairman.--** The worthy pro- 
prietor may bring forward his motion 
again if he chooses, but he cannot de- 
fer it.” 

Mr. Hutchinson. — ** The hon. Chair- 
man has spoken about the inconve- 
nience of bringing this subject before 
the court while it is under the consi- 
deration of Parliament. I stand here 
as a proprietor of this Company, and 
I cannot be influenced by what takes 
place in Parliament. It is no fault of 
mine that this matter has been brought 
under the notice of the proprietors, 
but of those who have thought proper 
to cast the most severe reflections on 
the character of Mr. Hutchinson. My 
Motion does not go further than to 
call for those documents, the produc- 
tion of which was ordered by the Se- 
lect Committee of last year; and which 
QUght to be furnished. However, 
1 stoukl not have complainedjof the 


withholding of these papers, if part of 
them had not been secretly sent to the 
Board of Control, and ordered to be 
laid before Parliament.— (ATo, no!) 

Dr. Gt/cArts^ rose amidst loud cries of 
^ order P^ and said that he thought that 
the absence of Mr. Jackson was one 
reason why the court ought not to 
come to any decision on this subject 
at present. 

The learned proprietor was about 
to proceed, but was stopped by 
The Chairman^ who told him, that 
as he nad already spoken he was out 
of order in agfun claiming the attention 
of the court. 

Mr. Hutchinson said he had given a 
copy of his motion to Mr. Jackson at 
the last court, who said that he did not 
see any objection to its being adopted 
by the court. It would seem by the 
observations made by one hon.‘ pro- 
prietor, that some apprehension was 
entertained that he (Mr. Hutchinson) 
meditated an attack on their pockets. 
He had eo such view, his only object 
was to defend the character of his re- 
lation I aiid in the event of these claims 
being allowed, the rajah of Travancore, 
and not the Company, would have to 
pay the money. 

The Chairman said that the court 
had no objection to furnish the worthy 
proprietor with all such papers as he 
might call for relative to the pepper 
account. If the worthy proprietor 
would only write to the Court of Di- 
rectors, specifying what papers he 
required, he (the Chairman^ had no 
doubt that they would furnish them, 
unless they had some particular reason 
for withholding any of them, and in 
that case they would be accountable 
for the non-production. 

Mr. Hutchinson. — ” I will withdraw 
my motion on that understanding.** 
The Deputy Chairman.^** There is 
no understanding on the subject.** 
The Chairman. — ** I believe it Is a 
rule of the court never to grant a 
paper unless it is specified.” 

Mr. Hutchinson.—** May 1 then 
withdraw my motion ?** 

The Chairman. — ** I have no objec- 
tion to such a proceeding. If you 
withdraw your motion, and rest on 
your correspondence with the Court, 
I believe you will have a clearer and 
more satisfactory case.” 

The motion was then withdrawn, 
and the court adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, June 13. 

EaU'-Intlia Comiuxu^^^Aher Sir Geo. 
Staunton had moved certain resolutions re- 
specting the China trade, which were ne. 
gatived, the House went into a committee 
on the East-India Company’s charter. 

Mr. C. Grout rose to make his promised 
eEpqsition. It is stated in the public re. 
ports, and we can voucli for the accuracy 
of tile statement, that (although the right 
lion, gentleman is on other occasions suf. 
tiiciently distinct and audible) he was, for 
ramo reason, very imperfectly heard, ow. 
ing to the manner in whicli he dropped his 
voice at intervals. He began by expatiat. 
ing upon the importance of the question he 
was about to treat of, though he admitted 
the want of general interest it possessed in 
comparison with other great topics which 
had recently been discussed, although the 
principal end of the legislature should be 
to benefit the natives of India, and through 
them ultimately to benefit the mother 
country. Tlie resolutions he would pro- 
pose related to what had passed between 
the East- India Company and the Govern, 
ment; in fact, to what the Company had 
agreed to. The papers had been l^fore 
that House and the public for some time, 
and had lK*en examined and canvassed both 
in public and private, so tliat the House 
would b»at no loss in forming an opinion 
upon the question. He would also have 
to communicate some measures not com- 
prehended in tlic resolutions— -those mea- 
sures were of a general character, the 
principles of which were developed in die 
documents. He would first address him- 
self to the measures which related to the 
future government of India, and then 
deal with the question relating to the trade 
with the eai^ern world. With respect to 
the political administration of India, the 
first question naturally was “ why should 
any change take place ?* * The answer was, 
that Parliament having fixed a period for 
tlie revision of the existing system of go- 
vernment in India, it was right tliat Par- 
liament and Government should enter into 
the merits of the case, and take into ac- 
count the change of circumstances and 
progress of events that had taken place, 
and which might liave.afiected tlie ques- 
tion. Rut the reasons which had induced 
hint to propose such measures ns he now 
brought forward he should more particu- 
larly expUin and develope as he proceeded. 
In looking at the condition of India, as to 
its (jqlitical administration, he was dis- 
posed to consider Uie practical operation of 


the system without reference to mere theo<» 
retical symmetry of design. In viewing 
the practical working of a systqm of go- 
vernment he cared not what seeming ano- 
malies might exist; the only question was, 
whether it produced practically beneficial 
cfiects. He would admit that there were 
evils in the system of administration in 
India ; that there was too great a weight of 
taxation ; that there was often a delay of jus- 
tice. Bui when he came to look at the 
whole system, and to consider of the re- 
medy, he must ask what had been the con- 
dition of the people of India under former 
governments to which they hod been sub- 
jected? If lie compared that condition 
with what it had become under the govern- 
ment of the Company, he must at once 
admit tliat under the latter they enjoyed 
greater security of life and property than 
they had ever enjoyed under former go- 
vernments, save tliat of one of the Mogul 
monarchs, whose wise administration was 
a subject of praise amongst them to the 
present day. Hu admitted that the happi- 
ness and prosperity of 100,000,000 of peo- 
ple were bound up in the due administra- 
tion of the government in India; but, in 
comparing the condition of our Indian po- 
pulation with that of the colonies of Spain, 
of Portugal, of Holland, and even of 
some of our colonics in tlie West- Indies, 
the inhabitants of our Indian possessions 
possessed much greater advantages than 
were enjoyed by the colonies of any other 
nation. If they went back to the admi- 
nistration of the government of India for 
the last forty years, it would be seen that it 
liad effected a great improvement in the con- 
dition of the people of India. He did not 
wush to go further back, for there were 
acts under the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis and of some which immediately pre- 
ceded it, which he did not and could not 
approve. But the government of India 
for the last forty years had, with all its 
faults and imperfections, proved of the 
greatest benefit to the people of that coun- 
try. It was sluggish, he would admit, 
and not calculated to make any great or 
rapid strides at improvement ; but it was 
such a government as the people required, 
since it gave ample security to perMn and 
property ; it excited vigilance against any 
encroachment of violence and rapacity ; it 
.gave to the people that which they most 
r^uired— repose, security, and tranquil- 
lity, The very jealousy excited by na- 
ture of the Company’s monopoly liad been a 
security to the natives against the encroach- 
ments of others. AYhen it was asked, 
wliat the Company had done for the people 
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of Indian tbej had a ?iclorunit answer in 
this fact, that the native population, if they 
had not been greatly advanced, had been 
amply protected. Within the last twenty 
years, the native population had acquired a 
^litical esistenoe, which was fully recog- 
nised by our government— a circumstance 
which would have been treated as quite chi. 
merical if it had been talked of twenty years 
ago. Hie consequence of this improve- 
ment was, that the people were now be- 
ginning to feel and to acknowledge the 
value of laws. Public opinion and pub- 
lic feeling in this country were now acting 
on the government of the people of India 
—not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their con- 
dition by the slow but certain process of 
kindness. These, then, were reasons 
which would justify the continuance of the 
political government of India in the bands 
of die Company for a time longer; but 
there were, besides, other reasons fur the 
continuance of the Company's administra- 
tion. To these he would not now advert 
in detail, but there was one point which 
he could not omit to notice— it was, that by 
the interposition of the Company between 
this country and people of India, India 
had been preserved from being agitated by 
those constant fluctuations of party and 
p^tical feelings which were so strong in 
this country, and than which nothing 
would have opposed a more formidable 
impediment to the improvement of the 
people of India. He had now briedy 
statra some of the reasons which had in- 
duced the government to believe that, on 
the whole, it would be the wisest plan to 
continue the Company in the political ad- 
ministration of the country. One circum- 
stance which marred the efficiency of the 
Company's government was the union of 
trade with government. He objected to 
it, not on the ground of theory merely, 
but* of practical inconvenience. More than 
thia— *the union of sovereign and trader, in 
that country, was calculated to give a false 
impression of the character of the govern- 
ment. The object of the trader was mer- 
csntile profit. That was once the object 
of the East- India Company ; but although 
that was now no longer its object, the 
people could not help thinking that their 
rulers w'ere still governed by that ancient 
principle. Nothing, therefore, more marr- 
ed the perfect efficiency of our government 
in India, than the union of trader and so- 
vereign. Another circumstance, which 
tended considerably to detract from the 
^eiency of the Compang^s government 
in India was the wantofttproper check on 
the expenditure of the subordinate presi- 
dencies. This control was deficient not 
only ill the government at home, but in 
the Supreme Government in India, and 
the result was that some of the presiden. 
ciet involved themselves in expenses which 


were not nccesiary. The eause of this 
was, that tlie Company, relying on its 
commerce for the payment of its dividends, 
paid less attention than it might otherwise 
do to the expenditure of its territorial re- 
venue. He did not mean to say that the 
members of the East- India Company were 
more indifferent to the prosperity of their 
territorial revenue than others would luive 
been in their situation, but simply that 
they had no i)ectiliar interest in attending 
to that revenue, and that consequently it 
could not be expected that they should 
watch its expenditure so narrowly as it 
ought to be watched. Another circum. 
stance which had interfered with the effi- 
ciency of the government in India was the 
interference which too often took place 
from home. It was essential to the well- 
being of India that confidence should be 
placed in iu administration, and that, as. 
far as possible, the interposition of the 
home authorities be confined to cases of a 
strong and extraordinary nature, or rather 
to cases of a general nature. All that de- 
pended on the government in India ought 
to be left to the administration there. 
Having onoa resolved to place confidence 
in those to whom they delegated the go- 
vernment of India, that confidence must 
be very large indeed, or otherwise the go- 
vernment tbare could not be efficient. He 
would now eome to the other great point—* 
the question of tlie Company's trade with 
China. The House were aware that the 
Company bad the monopolv of the trade 
with China^ and the question was, how 
they were to deal with that part of the sub- 
ject? He scarcely knew whether it would 
f e necessary for him to argue at any length 
on a question which might be considered as 
already decided by the nation. He must 
say, however, with every respect for the 
feelings of the public, he did not think 
that the people having generally made up 
their minds on the subject would of itself 
justify an honest minister in proposing it 
to the House, unless he had other strong 
reasons to urge him to do so. It was not 
therefore alone because this question had 
already been decided in the minds of the 
people that he urged to the House the 
propriety of throwing open tlie China trade; 
he had other and strong reasons for pro- 
posing it. It w*as, liow'ever, only justice to 
the expression of the public opinion in this 
case to state, that it was not the clamour 
of the moment — it was the voice of an en- 
lightened community formed during a' 
succession of years, and particularly since 
the last renewal of the Company's charter. 
The change which had been made in the 
public mind on this subject, and the ur- 
gency with which the people pressed for an 
abolition of the Company's monopoly, was 
a natural result of the change which had 
taken place in nearly the whole of the 
commercial policy of the country. In the 
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alterations which that policy had under, 
gone in die laat ten or five years, it was 
impossible not to anticipate that they must 
lead to an abolition of such a monopoly as 
that of the Company’s trade with China. 
It was well known that, up to the period 
to which he had just referred, the whole of 
our trade with every part of the world was 
one of restriction. But at length die 
growing intelligence of the nation burst 
those fetters, and set a great part of the 
trade of the country free. The example of 
England was not generally followed, but 
it could not be long before the intelligence 
which had brought aliout the change here 
would spread itself over other nations and 
produce the same result. The germ of 
improvement was growing fast, and would 
not be checked, and when other nations 
should have followed our example, it was 
to he expected that, with such creative 
fircalth as wc possessed, wc should still go 
on with the principle of free trade, as be- 
came a great commercial nation. As a 
consequence of the change to which he had 
adverted, the trade of the Company with 
China was now approacliing its natural 
termination. But there w'erc other cir- 
cumstances connected widi diat trade 
which tended to its abolition independently 
of those which he had mentioned. It had 
latterly become much less profitable to the 
Company than it was heretofore. The Com- 
pany, it was well known, had abandoned 
the trade with India, because it could not 
be continued except at a loss. It was not 
improbable that even if Parliament did not 
interfere, the same course might be adopt, 
cd with respect to the trade with China. It 
would appear, taking the average of three 
periods of live years each, that at the end 
of the first tlie profits amounted to 
£if52!i,000, at the end of the second term 
they had fallen to an average of .£’875,000, 
and at the end of the third to £625,000, 
Besides this, when he considered our pe- 
culiar relations with the Chinese them- 
selves, he thought no inconsiderable difli- 
culty would arise in the renewal of the 
charter. He would admit that the Chi- 
nese were a capricious, despotic, and ar- 
bitrary people ; but it was because lie felt 
this that he was induced, amongst other 
reasons, to recommend the withdrawal of 
the monopoly from the Company. Cir- 
cumstances might arise which would make 
a chartered company the worst medium for 
continuing our commercial intercourse 
with such a people. Though tlie Com- 
pany was a powerful body as a trading 
company, they were not clothed with any 
political power as far as related to China. 
The power which tlicy did exercise arose 
out of their great influence as a commer- 
cial body, but still it was of an ambiguous 
and equivocal character. Sometimes their 
influence was exercised with success in 


carrying particular objects, but at others 
they were obliged to confess that they bad 
no control over the acts of tlicir fellow- 
subjects. Tliis would have the worst effects 
in many cases where questions of a politi-- 
cal nature might arise. It was said that 
the monopoly of the bong required a mo-, 
nopoly to meet it; but, in his opinion^' 
one effect of throwing open the trade would 
be that it would tend to destroy the mono- 
poly of the hong. It was well known that 
up to about the middle of the last century 
there were no hong merchants, at least 
there was no monopoly of the trade with 
the Company by that body. The first at- 
tempt at the formation of a company with 
a monopoly of ilic trade was in 1713. As 
a shrewd and intelligent people they saw 
tlie advantage of the union of a wealthy 
body of men for carrying on traile ; tliey, 
therefore, attempted to form themselves 
into a company with a monopoly of the 
trade with the British company. The 
Company warmly opposed the attempt for 
live or six years, and at last the matter was 
dropped. The attempt was again renewed 
about the year 1 760, and was successful. 
Since that time, the hong merchants re- 
tained the monopoly, but there was little 
doubt that when the English trade should 
be thrown open it would have the effect of 
putting an end to the hong monopoly also. . 
Other reasons which existed for taking 
away the Company’s monopoly would be 
found in the growing jealousies of tlie Qu- 
nese with respect to the Company. The 
Chinese were well acquainted with the 
immense power of the Company in India; 
they had heard of our victories in many . 
parts of India, and to a people so sens!- 
live as they w'crc to the approach of any fo- 
reign power to their territory this was a > 
great cause of Jealousy. As a proof, he 
need only mention that during our war in 
the Nepaul territory, in 1818, theNepau- 
Icse sent an embassy to China to beg the 
interference of that government with the 
Company. With the caution which usual ly* 
marked the proceedings of the Celestial 
Empire in its intercinirsc „witb foreign - 
states, the answer to the application Wii 
delayed. At the time of our invasion of 
the Birman empire, the Chinese caravans, 
which make an annual visit to the capital 
of tliat country for the purposes of trade, 
were not a little surprised to find, instead 
of their usual customers, that the place was 
occupied by the forces of the Company. 
These were events well calculated to excite 
the jealousy of the Chinese; but if, in- 
stead of an intercourse with the Com- ■ 
pany, which they must regard more in 
the light of the sovereigns of a power- 
ful dominion, than as a body 
of merchants, they bad to deal with a 
viceroy, or other public functionary di- 
rectly representing this country, and bav« 
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ilfg the lAaiiagtfineiit of'iui iiiteieste at 
£;eiitoii» there would be lera chanee of 
of any ench jealousy arising. Another 
great objtetlon to the continuance of the 
Gbmpany't monopoly was, that at the pre- 
dent nmment there were two great and in- 
dependent bodies engaged in Uie China 
Uede— one was the Company itself, and 
tiie other was the great body of private tra- 
ders. These last had within a few years 
aprung up from the owners of a small trade 
to be the successful competitors of the 
Conipany -itself. Tlie progress they had 
made would be judged from the fact, that 
in the year 1814 their tonnage amounted 
to 1,000 tons, but in 1829 it had risen to 
00)^000 tons. In the same period, the 
tr^e of the Company had fallen off. In 
the year 1813-14 tlie value of the exports 
and imports of the Company to and from 
China amounted to 13,500,000 dollars. 
In the year 1829-30, they had fallen to 
11,600,000 dollars. The great increase in 
the amount of the private trade in Uie same 
perfed was still more remarkable. In the 
year 1814 it was 9,000,000 dollars. In 
the year 1829-30 it had increased to 
91,000,000 dollars.* Against the compe- 
tition of such a body of private traders, 
acting on the principle of free trade, the 
monopoly of the Company could not long 
continue, even if Parliament did not in- 
terfere. But Jt was objected, that if the 
trade were withdrawn from the Company, 
there tt*ould be a risk of its being lost to 
this country altogether. He had no appre- 
hension of any such danger. He would 
admit that great prudence and caution 
oiight to be observed in all our dealings with 
a -people of such peculiar notions as the 
Chinese ; but using that caution and that 
delicacy, he had no fear of creating a shock 

• Thaw were the figures read by Mr. Grant, and 
it is not a little surprising that he should have 
read'them after they had been shown to be erro- 
DMus. He used them in his letter to the Court of 
Directors of the 12th February, and in the Court's 
reply of the 27th, it Is observed: •• We think it 
ri^t to explain, in reference to the comparison 
which you have drawn between the private trade 
of' India- with China, in 1813-14 and 1829-30, that 
the ftatement from which you have taken the 
v^ie in thu former year is confessedly imperfect, 
owing to the want of proper documents, as it in- 
cludes the exports to Canton from BritUh Indian 
poitsonly ; whereas the value given for 1829-30, 
includes the Imports into Canton firom alt the ports 
hrthe East-Indies. But not to lay much stress upon 
this drcumstance, the Court must bag' to remind 
yon, that the causeof the large Increase of the pri- 
vate trade fioin|India to China'fipteiaia-U Is to be 
tiaeed to the rapid growth of trade in 

oghtm. Out of the total value of private impoita 
Canton from India, amounting in 1829-30 to 
1MI7447 dpUars, no lest a proportion than 
11^408,824 doUais were the value of opium. The 
trade in tUa artide is prohibited by the lawa of 
China, and is consequently one in which the Com- 
pady have never engaged.** 


pn^udleial to our interests in China by the 
withdrawal of the Company*a monopoly. 
It was aaid by the hon. member for Hamp* 
shire (Sir G. Staunton), that the giving up 
of the Company*8 trade and the opening of 
that trade to the public should be gradual, 
tie (Mr. Grant) would say that it been 
gradual for the last iifteen years, llie 
trade had been gradually increased, the 
number of vessels had been gradually in- 
creased, the contracts had been gradually 
narrowed from 160,000 chests of tea in one 
year to 100,000 the next; he thouglit 
therefore he was justified in saying that the 
Chinese had been gradually prepared for 
an extensioii of the trade, llie Chinese, 
as a nation, are not so void of commercial 
enterprize as Is generally supposed. Their 
seas are already swarming with vessels 
subject to the laws and chances of com- 
merce. Tliey knew that they had to ex. 
pect that their trade would one year yield^ 
them again, and another year loss, and 
that ill driving a great trade, great fluctua- 
tions must necessarily take place. He 
thought that the evidence on the subject 
went to show, that the Chinese were pre- 
pared for a change in the system under 
which tliey llad hitherto traded with stran- 
gers, and they certainly did show a dispo- 
sition to effect a change of some sort. 
About two years ago a memorial was pre- 
sented to the viceroy of Canton by the hong 
merchants upon that subject. (Mr. Grant 
here read a memorial of the hong to the 
viceroy of Canton, in January 1831, inti, 
mating the possibilUy of the Company 
being dissolved, and that if there be no 
chief of the factory, and free traders violate 
the commands of the government, no one 
will be responsible. The viceroy answers, 
that ** if, indeed, after the thirteenth year 
of Taou-kwang, the Company be dissolv- 
ed, it will, as heretofore, be incumbent to 
deliberate, and appoint a chief who un- 
derstands the business to come to Canton, 
for the general management of the Com- 
mercial dealings, by which means affaire 
may be prevented from going to confusion, 
and benefits remain to commerce.**) Tlie 
right hon. gentlemen proceeded to say that 
tlie people of China, as far as our inter- 
course with them enabled us to judge, 
were themselves anxious for the continu- 
ance and extension of that intercourse, 
though it was prohibited by the laws of the 
empire. He wo^d mention, as an illus- 
tration of this, the fact that a ship was 
some time ago fitted out at Canton, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far it would 
be practicable to establish a commercial 
intercourse with some of those who dwelt 
on the coasts. There was at first some 
difficulty opposed on the par^f the local 
authorities, as the orders of ihe govern- 
ment are 'very strict in tliat rcspec^ but by 
a little perseverance, and the advantage of 
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having A gentleman on board who was 
perfectly convcrwnt in the- Chinese Ian. 
guage, they soon overcame this difficulty. 
Wherever their vessel touched, the people 
came around them in great numbers, and 
in some instances they were visited by the 
local authorities; but in every case the 
people showed the strongest disposition to 
open an intercourse with them. He waa 
aware that the government of China was a 
severe despotism, and that tlie laws of the 
countiy strictly prohibited intercourse with 
foreigners ; but though the laws of China 
were positive against the introduction of 
opium, it was found impossible to exclude 
it, and it was now imported into China to 
an immense amount, and often by the 
connivance of some of those authorities who 
were appointed to prevent it ; and yet the 
edicts of our King James 1. were not more 
strict and positive against tlic introduction 
of the Virginian weed, tlian were those of 
the Celestial Emperor against the intro* 
duction of opium. Now, as it would be 
quite impossible to prevent that trade, 
and as there would always be a vast num- 
ber of English resident there, it would be 
necessary tliat there should be a func- 
tionary or functionaries to represent this 
country there, who should be armed with 
great and extensive powers. He would 
therefore propose that his Majesty sliould 
be empowered to issue a commission to 
such persons as he should think fit, arming 
them with such powers as he might deem 
proper for tlie purpose of managing the 
concerns and taking care of the British in. 
tercsts in Canton. He tliought, if tliose 
commissioners were men of discretion, and 
if they acted with prudence and delicacy, 
and were separated from trade, that in the 
course of time it would not be impossible 
to conciliate the Chinese authorities at 
Canton, and perhaps to remove that barrier 
which stood at present in the way of our ge- 
neral commercial intercourse with tliat 
country. lie would now advert to the reso- 
lutions which his hon. friend (Sir Geo. 
Staunton) had proposed on this subject. 
His hon. friend stated, in one of those reso- 
lutions, that before a change such as that 
now proposed should be carried into effect, 
it would be necessary to enter into a negotia- 
tion with the government of the Chinese 
empire, and was of opinion that unless wc 
did so we should find such a change to be 
attended with much hazard and consider- 
able danger. Adverting too, to the for- 
mer cn^bassies which had been sent from 
this CQuntiy to Cliina, and arguing from 
the result of them, his hon.^ friend con^ 
tended that we should be justified in send, 
ing out a similar embiusy now, before we 
completed this arrangement. He must 
say that he sdAgeiher differed on that point 
with his hoii. mend. He did so with tlie 
most unfeigned diffidence upon a subject 


with regard to which bo was . well awaro 
that his bon. friend was an authority that 
was entitled to the greatest respect. He 
would confess that this subject of negoUst* 
tion was one with regard to which he did 
not clearly see his way. Of this at least 
he was certain, that the result of our for* 
mer embassies to China was far IVom 
encouraging. He did not see in wbal 
manner they bad conduced to produce a 
respect for our national character amongst 
the Chinese, and undoubtedly be thought 
that to be dismissed with disgrace Ikoni 
** the presence '* was not a circumstance 
that could be looked upon as productive of 
any particular advantage to this country^ 
His hon. friend, in arguing for our en« 
deavouring to open a negotiation with the 
Chinese, had referred, as an argument in 
support of his proposition, to what bad 
been done by the Russians. Now, with 
respect to the Russians, tlie case was an 
extremely different one. With Russia, 
Cliina was so connected that it was abso. 
lutely necessary there should be, to a cer. 
tain extent, a commercial intercourse be. 
tween the two countries. The contiguity 
of the two countries rendered such an in^ 
tercourse inevitable, but the trade carried 
on between tliem was not to a great extend 
and it was only two years ago that on two 
Russian ships going by sea to China the 
intercourse between Russia and China by 
sea was positively and perediptorily probi* 
bited by tlie authorities of the Celestial 
Empire. He thought, moreover, that^ 
even were it possible to enter into such a 
negotiation on the part of this country . with 
China, there w'ould be, at the present 
time, and with the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was proposed, great danger 
in our attempting to do so. To enter into 
such a negotiatioD as preparatory to the 
change of system which it was proposed to 
effect, would have a tendency to create 
considerable embarrassment and difficulty 
in the way of carrying that change into ope* 
ration* It would be calculated to awaken 
all tlie jealous and sensitive feelings which 
tliat people entertain with regard to stran- 
gers. About two years ago, on the ooce* 
sion of the interruption that took place in 
the intercourse with the Chinese at Can^ 
ton, the subject of entering into such a 
negotiation had been under the considera* 
tion of his Majesty's ministers, and upon 
the grounds whicli he bad just stated they 
had come to the conclusion that it was lia. 
ble to considerable objections. The OEm 
elusive trade of the Company with China 
would cease in April 1834. It would then 
be open to all the merchants of this country 
to enter into it; and the question now was^ 
whether the Company should send out any 
ships this season, seeing that the whole of 
the trade would be open next year. The 
ships that would go out now could not 
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return from China until the latter end 
of next year, or early In the commence- 
ment of the year after ; and, therefore, 
having been asked for his opinion on the 
subject by the directors, lie had recommend- 
ed them not to sand out any more ships 
than those that were present under orders 
for China. When the trade should become 
open, he had no doubt that there would be 
an abundant supply from the Chinese mar- 
ket to answer the demand of this country, 
and at present there was a very large stock 
of tea in the warehouses of the Company^ 
sufficient for the consumption of this coun- 
try for two years, after the cessation of 
their exclussive trade in April 1834. 'pie 
proposition had been made that sufficient 
time should be idlowed to the Company to 
dispose of their tea after 1834, before the 
private trader came into competition witli 
them in the market ; but on the whole he 
thought it would be better not to interfere 
by law with their private conserns. With 
regard to the duty under which tea should 
1:^ admitted when the trade was opened— 
-the article at present paid an aU valorem 
duty,— there were certainly some advan- 
tages attending this mode, but at the same 
time the disadvantages were very consider- 
able, for it induced a necessity for limiting 
the im])ortation of the article, and of course 
the extent of the periodical sales, and it 
was, therefore, injurious to trade. There 
were some diCdvantages, too, attending a 
rated duty— for instance, it pressed witli an 
unequal weight upon the lower-priced teas, 
and consequently upon the lower classes; 
but he was convinced, upon tlie maturest 
inquiry, that it would be veiy possible to 
substitute for a fixed rate, a duty classi- 
fied into four or five rates, by which the 
consumption of the better classes of tea 
would not be affected, while that of the 
cheaper classes would be materially in- 
cr^ai^. There were undoubtedly diffi- 
culties in both systems, but he was strongly 
inclined to believe that the latter would 
produce the most beneficial results. It 
bad been most successfully practised in 
America, and he was persuaded that tlie 
adoption of it here would operate in no 
way to diminish the revenue, or to affect 
the consumption of the article. He did 
not think that tlie private trader should be 
confined in the warehousing of his teas to 
the warehouses of the East- India Com- 
pany. He was sure that the number of 
warehouses would be sufficient for any de- 
mand for them. There was another point 
to which he would briefly advert, namely, 
as to whether the traders to China should 
be restricted as to the size of the vessels 
which they should be empowered to sail 
there. He would not say what opinion 
his Majesty’s government had formed on 
that point, but os on individual he could 
not conceive any necessity for the imposi- 


tion of such a restriction. The Company 
was at present an importer to a large ex- 
tent of raw silk into this country. They 
kept up a large establishment of finishers 
of silk in India for that purpose, and the 
importation of that silk was obviously of 
great importance to the manufacturers of 
this countiy. Now, when the trading of 
Uie Company was to be put an end to, it 
would be moat unwise that this supply of 
silk should be suddenly stopped, and it 
would be most unjust towards those fi- 
i|ishers that they should be thus at once 
thrown out of employment. He, there- 
fore, intended to propose that the Com- 
pany should lie still allowed to employ 
them, while it would be the duty of the 
government of India to seek out capitalists 
into whose hands the trade should be 
thrown, so that the employment of those 
finishers should always be continued, and 
tlie supply of silk, which was so important 
to the manufactures of this country, should 
never fail. In point of fact, the supply of 
silk would only be continued with tlie 
Company until proper parties could be 
found in whoso hands it could be placed. 
The riglit hon. gent, then detailed the terms 
of the compromise between the Govern- 
ment and the Company, which it is unne- 
cessary to repeat here. He stated, in re- 
ply to a question from Sir R. Peel, that 
the annuity of tlie Company was to lie 
wholly secured upon the Indian revenues, 
which, he contended, would be amply 
sufficient to secure it, and to meet all just 
demands upon it. The debt of India was 
only two years* amount of revenue, and 
with tho reductions already made and in 
progress, the expenditure would be re- 
duced to the standard of 1 823-24, when 
there was a surplus revenue. Altliough 
the debt of India bad increased, the taxes 
had not been increased, but were the same 
as before the Burmese war, which added 
ten millions to the debt. He had no 
doubt that the revenues would increase, 
and that there would even he a surplus re- 
venue in the year 1834 of £150,000. He 
would proceed to state the particular rela- 
tions with regard to India under which he 
proposed to introduce the new measure. 
He would set out with asserting, that its 
introduction .was for tlie good of India. 
In this assertion there was nothing new ; 
for all who had studied the interests and 
welfare of Indi^iad declared sentiments 
in accordance wnn tho leading features of 
the plan. There was one alteration in the 
frame of the government of India which, 
considering its importance, he could not 
avoid mentioning. It was intended that in 
future, instead of three, there should be 
four presidencies. The memraent of 
India at present included tW tlirce presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bomfiay. 
A very strong opinion had been expressed 
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by persons ncqiinfnted with India, that in 
consequence of the great change of circum- 
stances, witli respect to the presidency of 
Bengal, by the addition of an extensive 
territory in the west, peopled by an unset- 
tled and warlike race, it w'as advisable to 
form those western districts into a new 
territory. Among the many opinions in 
favour of this proposition, he found that of 
the present Governor General, who de- 
ctared that from the condition of those dis- 
tricts and their extent, it was impossible 
for the Bengal government to do justice to 
them. It was true the gcncriil govern- 
ment legally possessed a control of tlic su- 
bordinate states, but this control could not 
be efficiently employed in districts so dis- 
tant as tlie newly added western states of 
the BcMigal presidency. It had been sug- 
gested, that the Governor General should 
not be called upon to exercise (lie func- 
lions of a particular government ; he did 
not decide that question ; lie only stated it 
as a matter for consideration, whether the 
Governor General should also be Gover- 
nor of Bengal, or, consistently with his 
name, should be only Governor General, 
while another governor was appointed for 
Bengal. Looking to the present state of 
the government, it appeared that the go- 
vernment was not duly organised, and it 
was necessary to give the Governor Gene- 
ral more control than at present over the 
subordinate governments, and over the law 
and civil officers. His power also should 
be increased in respect to controlling the 
expenditure. There was a great careless- 
ness about the expenditure in the subordi- 
nate officers, because they were not con- 
trolled by the Governor General, who was 
not informed of any expenditure till after 
it had been incurred, and when it was too 
late to prevent it. He meant therefore to 
propose, that none of the subordinate offi- 
cers should incur any expense till after it 
had been sanctioned by tlic Gover- 
nor General. It was prujiosed to re- 
duce the cstablislimciit ot each of the pre- 
sidencies, cither by reducing the number 
of the council, or liy depriving the presi- 
dent altogether of the assistance of the 
council. Those were the alterations he 
proposed in the frame of the govern- 
ment. The defects which arose from 
those imperfections in the frame of the 
government might be slated as particu- 
larly three. The first wift in the nature 
of the laws and regulations by which India 
was governed; the second was in the au- 
thority and power from which these various 
laws and regulations emanated ; and the 
third was the anomalous, and sometimes 
conflicting judicatures, by which the laws 
were admini4bred. Or the defects were 
in the laws themselves, in the authority 
for making them, and in the manner of 
executing them. First, with respect to 
/tsiat.Jour, N. S. Voi.. 1 l.No.'l .‘I. 


the nature of the law ; it was the opihbii 
of individuals the most respectable for their 
talents, and who were the best qualified to 
judge, that it was very imperfect. But 
he begged to say, that he should on tliis 
point rather refer to the authority of dis- 
tinguished men, as better adapted to satis, 
fy the House, than confine himself to his 
own assertions. (The right bon. gent, 
here read an extract from some ** Obser- 
vations on a Suggestion by the Governor 
General in Council, as to the Formation 
of a Code of Laws,*' by the judges of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, printed in 
App. V. to Report, 1831, p. 111.) It 
was one of the anomalies of this system, 
that the Supreme Court, which was esta- 
blished expressly for the protection of the 
natives, w'ns only called into activity where 
there were few natives — namely, at the pre- 
sidencies. Me then came to the question of 
judicature, or how the law was adminis- 
tered ? He would first advert to the state 
of the Supreme Court in relation to the 
whole judicial system ; and first he woultl 
say, that the evils arising from the unde- 
fined extent of the jurisdiction of this 
court were such as required attention from 
Parliament. It embraced persons 800 or 
1,000 miles dishint from it, who might 
hear of the court for the first time on being 
summoned to Calcutta, and might then 
learn for the first time tlHit they were 
within its jurisdiction. The natives who 
were thus exposed to its jurisdiction suf- 
fered great inconveniences. He would on 
this point read to the House the opinion 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which was con- 
tained in the valuable documents already 
on the table of the House. (The right 
hon. gentleman here read extracts from a 
minute by Sir C. IVIctcalfe, dated February 
19tli, 1829> printed in the General App. 
to llc)M>rt 1832, No. 45 ; from a minute 
of Lord William Bcntiiick, dated May 
30th, 1829, printed in the same App, 
No. 46; from minutes of Chief Justice 
Grey and Mr. Justice Ryan, in App. V. 
to Rep. 1831, pp. 54 and 88, shewing the 
necessity of a revision of our system of In- 
dian judicature, and also the progress 
made by the natives of India in adopting 
our notions and habits. IMr. Grant then 
proceeded to cite authorities in favour of 
the policy of granting facilities to Euro- 
peans to settle in India. He read extracts 
from a letter from the Governor General 
in Council to the Court of Directors, dated 
1st January 1830, printed in App. to Re- 
port 1832, No. 47 ; from the minute of 
Sir C. Alctcalfe, 19th February 1829, al- 
ready referred to ; from a minute of Mr. 
Day Icy, dated 31 st December 1829, print- 
ed in App. to Report 1832, No. 50, from 
the evidence of Mr. Holt Mackenzie and 
the minute of Mr. Justice Ryan, dated 2d 
October 1829, already referred to.) All 
(2 C) 
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tliese great authorities recognized the prin. 
ciple as one which ought to be adopted in 
justice not only to India but to Europe. 
He therefore thought the House could not 
object to take into consideration the plana 
he proposed for increasing the facilities of 
intercourse between the natives and the 
Europeans in India. Tlie subject would 
require tlie closest and most thorough con* 
sideration, and deserved to be approached 
with due caution. He would place the 
law on this high and general ground, 
-»that no distinction whatever should 
be made in its administration between 
natives and Europeans. This would be 
one step towards the ultimate identi- 
fication of the two classes. He, there- 
fore, proposed immediately to relax the 
restrictions upon the intercourse of British 
subjects witli India, on the condition, that 
no European sliould enter India but upon 
the express condition of being subject to 
the local laws and regulations. For this 
purpose he proposed to strengtiien the le- 
gislative power of the Governor General 
in Council. At present, the council con- 
sisted of three councillors, one from each 
presidency ; to these he proposed to add 
another for the new presidency to which he 
had adverted; and also, it was contem- 
plated, to add to the council one or two 
persons*— cither barristers of high standing, 
or judges who had retired from ofiicc, and 
who would bring tlic light of tlieir know- 
ledge to assist in carrying into clR'Ct these 
important alterations; and of course no 
judge holding office would be made a 
councillor. The great object, of amalga- 
mating the King’s and the Company’s 
courts, could not of course be immediately 
carried into effect; but lie thought it most 
essential to provide without delay against 
the deep mischief w hich had lieen describ- 
ed in the papers be read as springing from 
the excessive jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Courts. He proposed, tlicreforc, to give 
to the Governor General in Council con. 
siderable power, and to enable him by his 
regulations in some measure to restrict the 
powers of the Supreme Courts. Tliis wascer- 
.tainly entrusting great power in the hands 
of the Governor General, but the urgency 
of the case demanded it. He proposi'd that 
all Europeans should be at liberty to go 
into tire interior of India, on cuiulition of 
recording their names with the iiiunicipal 
authorities of the port or presidency where 
they should land, and submitting to the 
same regulations with native subjects; and 
on so doing, they should be perfiiitted to 
proceed from that port or presidency, into 
any of the old settled provinces, witliout a 
license from the Company ; but w tierc the 
provinces were new ly settled, and where 
the character of the English was less known, 
then it would be prudent, for the present, 
to restrict the right of settlement to those 


persons wbo iliould obtain the Company’s 
license. With regard to the power of tho 
British to hold land, and the restrictions 
which formerly existed, these were practi- 
cally nearly all removed ; in point of fact, 
the principle was fully admitted, according 
to Mr. Edinonstone. (Mr. Grant heie 
read an extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Edinonstone, before the committee of 
18.^12, to this effect.) In Bengal, indeed, 
there were some restrictions which, no 
doubt, were most benevolently intended, 
but winch, on the whole, he thought tend- 
ed to defeat their olijcct. Such rcstiic- 
tions, of course, it would be *prudent to 
remove. It w as right to state, that all ca- 
pital cases were to be considered as excep- 
tions to the general rule he had before 
stated ; and that Europeans charged witii 
capital crimes w'ould be tried by the Su- 
preme Court. Trivial as some of these 
circumstances might appear, he considered 
the cliange very iinportunt. India was no 
longer shut to the Englishman w ho could 
not procure a license — he might proceed 
there without application to the Company 
— nor need he fear being cctm polled to 
leave the country liecaiise bis license 
w'as withdrawn. He was under a go- 
vernment, arliitrary if they pleased — des- 
potic if tliry pleased — but still it was a 
government of laws— laws which lie knew*, 
and if he obeyed which lie had nothing 
to fear. But tliis he had adopted for a 
maxim, that no person should go to India 
but in conmxioii with the interests of the 
natives, nay, in subserviency to their in- 
terests, for lie looked upon a regard to 
the interests of the natives as their first 
duty, and as of the first itnpoitance. With 
respect to the natives of India, he proposed 
to introduce, in the bills to Le brought 
before Parliament, a clause to put an end 
to all disabilities on the part of tlie natives 
of our Indian dominions to hold office or 
employnieni on account of their colour, 
birth, or religion. He could not avoid 
adverting to the existence of slavery in 
the East- Indies, but be must remind the 
House that a great and material difference 
existed between the slavery of the West- 
India colonies and the system prevailing 
in the East' Indies. In the latter it could 
not be questioned that the state of slavery 
was anything but severe, except in Mala- 
bar, where it could not be denied that 
many cruel coses of slavery liad existed. 
From tlie instituuon of castes, which 
were connected with their religion, it was 
necessary to deal very cautiously with 
Uiis subject; and be thought the best course 
would be, that a commission should be 
appointed to inquire into and report the 
best mode of disposing of the whole sys- 
tem ; but in this respect be thought that no 
immediate steps could be taken. The next 
point was the assimilation of the laws in 
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the Indies and in Malabar; and although 
it would take some lime before those laws 
could be approximated, yet no time 
should he lost in taking steps towards that 
approximation. lie proposed likewise to 
appoint a commission to inquire how far it 
was possible to assimilate and blend the 
King's courts of law and those of the 
Company together. Such a commission 
to be appointed hy the Governor General, 
and to be constituted of individuals well 
versed in the Indian law, together with 
others to be sent out from this country, 
hut to receive their appointments from the 
local government, and this commission, 
so formed, should exairiine into the whole 
subject and report thereupon to the Go- 
vernor General and Council. He should 
further feel it to he his duty, and in a fu- 
ture stage of the hill he should have 
l‘» pro|)Ose, to call the attention of the 
House to the stale of tlie ecclesiastical csta- 
hlisluncnts of India, the condition of wliicli 
required the full consideration of the 
House; and though tlio alterations he 
should have to suggest would not he ex- 
pensive or extravagant improvements, yet 
lie hoped they would ho found siinicicnt to 
remedy existing evils ; he alluded to the 
necessity of rescuing the single bishop of 
India from the whole hurilen of tlie eccle- 
siastical duties which at present fell to his 
lot, and for this pur|)ose lie should propose 
to make the archdeacons of ^ladras and 
Bengal sullVagan bishops in India. He 
iiad now fully stated the general result of 
the hill, the provisions of which he felt 
satisfied could not only he rendered bene- 
ficial to the Kast- Indies, hut also to tliis 
country. He could not, Ijowcver, con- 
clude without referring to u passage from a 
letter emanating from Bishop Heher,wliicli 
breathed forth the spirit of true juilicy 
and of Christian charity. In his letter to 
the Governor General of India, dated the 
,?th of April ISy.*}, lie said: “ I, lastl)^, 
beg leave to ofler my congratulations to 
your I^ordship in Council on the internal 
peace and the appearance of general pros- 
perity and content which, notwithstanding 
a protracted drought and other unfavour- 
able circumstances, have attracted my oU 
tendon in every part of the lion. Com- 
pany's territories which I have visited. It 
is my earnest prayer to that good Provi- 
dence who has already made the mild, and 
just, and stable government of British 
functionaries, productive of so much ad- 
vantage to Ilindostan, that he w'ould pre- 
serve and prosper an influence which has 
lieen liithcrto so well employed ; that he 
would eventually make our nation the dis- 
ficnser of still greater blessings to our 
Asiatic brethren, and, in his own good 
time, and by such gentle and peaceable 
means as only arc well pleasing in his sight, 
unite to us, in a community of faith, of 


morals, of science, and political institu- 
tions, the brave, the mild, the civilized, 
and highly intelligent race, who only in 
the above respects can be said to fall short 
of Britons." The right hon. genilcmati 
concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tions 

1. That it is expedient that all his Majesty’s 
subjects should be at Ulierty to repair to the ports 
of the empire of China, and to trade in tea, and 
in all other productions of the said empire, subject 
to such regulations as Parliament shall enact for 
the protection of the commercial and political in- 
terests of this country. 

2. That it is expedient that, in case the East- 
India Company shall transfer to the Crown, on 
behalf of the Indian territory, all assets and claims 
of every description belonging to the said ('om- 
pany, the ('rown, on behalf of the Indian terri- 
tory, shall take on itself all the obligations of the 
said ('ompany, of whatever description, and that 
the said Company shall receive from the revenues 
of the said territory, such a sum, and paid in such 
manner, and under such regulations, as Parlia- 
ment shall enact. 

3. That it is expedient that the government of 
the llritish possessions in India be entrusted to the 
said Company under such conditions and regula- 
tions as Parliament shall enact, for the puriiosc of 
extending the commerce of this country, and of 
securing the good government and promoting the 
moral and religious improvement of the people of 
India* 

Offered, 'I'hat the said resolutions be commuui* 
cate<l to the Lords at a conference, and their con- 
currence desired thereto. 

Ord/Ttid, That a conference be desired with the 
Lords upon a subject of the highest importance to 
the i)ro;$pcnty of the British i>o.ssessions in India, 
and to the commerce and revenue of his Majesty's 
dominions. 

Tliose lesolutions, after sonic renuirks 
from Mr. Wynn, Mr. Marjuribiinks, Mr, 
C. rcrgiissoii, and other members, were 
agreed to. 

The commiinK'nlion was made and the 
conference took place on the Ititii. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BODEN PROr&'SSORSinP OF SANSCRIT, 
OXFORD. 

On the 18th June, a public lecture on 
the Sanscrit language and the literature of 
the liimlus was delivered at Oxford by 
the Boden I’rofessor, H. H. Wilson, 
Esq. The lecture was given in the 
Divinity School, nnd was iiiimerously 
attended by tlie heads of houses and prin- 
cipal members of the university, as well as 
by the under graduates. Mucli interest 
was excited hy the siilijecc, and by the 
manner in which it was treated. 

On the 20lh the two scholars on the 
Boden fouiidaliuii were elected, vh. Mr. 
Strange, of Pembroke College, and Mr. 
Price, of Magdalen Hull. 
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PBOFESSDR WILSON. 

Oxford, May 24 w— This day. In full 
convocation, tiie degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred, by decree of convo- 
cation, upon Horace Hayman Wilson, 
of Exeter College, Professor of Sanscrit, 
on the foundation of the late Colonel 
Bodeti. 


NEW CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL. 

Sir Edward llyan, at present one of the 
puisne judges at Calcutta, is appointed 
to succeed to tlie station of Chief Justice, 
in the room of the lute Sir William O. 
Russell. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(SEUVING IN INDIA.) 

IGfA L. Draga, (In Bengal'. Lieut. Wm. Hilton 
in te capt., V. McConchey dec. : and Cornet Wm. 
Webster to be Lieut., v. Hilton .both Sent. 32; ; 
Comet E. W. Sheu’ell, from h. p. 19th L. Dr., to 
be comet, v. Webster (5 April 33 '. 

ad Foot (at Bombay). Ens. H. Reynolds, fVom 
17th Regt. to be Lieut., v. Cahill, app. to 7<3d 
Foot (1 March 33). — Lieut. AV. M. Lvster to be 
capt. Dy purch., v. Head prom. ; Ens. ff. R. H. C, 
Elwes to be Lieut, by purch., v. Lyster ; and F. 
English to be Ens. by purch., v. Elwes (all 22 
March).— Maj. Thomas Powell, from h. p. unat* 
tached, to be major, v. J. McMahon, who exch., 
rec. dlf. (29 Marcn.) 

Cah Foot 'at Bombay^ M. Hall to be Ens. by 
purch., V. Bailey who retires (13 March). 

16fA Foot (in Bengal). F. R. Palmer to be Ens* 
by purch., v. Irwin who retires (13 March).— Ens* 
M. V. Abbott, from ({9th Regt., to be Ens., v. 
Palmer, who exch. (22 March.) 

.31«f Fout (in Bengal). Ens. R. Roys to be Lieut, 
by purch., v. Cam)>lx*]l who retires j and R. D. 
Cnamberlaiiie to be Ens. by nurch., v. Doyes (both 
22 March).— J as. Cooper to ne Ens. by purch., v. 
O'Brien app. to iNith Regt. (29 March.) 

a&th Foot (in Bengal) Ens. Wm. Martin to lie 
Lieut.. V. Close, whose prom, ha^ not taken place 
(13 Feb. 33). 

SOth Foot (at Madras'. 2d Lieut. C. Van Strau> 
bensec. from Ceylon Regt., to lie l.icut. by purch., 
V. Hon. John Sinclair, who retires (22 Feb. .33 .— 
Lieut. Gen. Hon. .Sir R. W. O’Callaghaii, k.c.b., 
froAi 97th Regt., to be colonel, v. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Geo. Airey, dec. (4 March.) 

Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. F. Coddington to 
be capt. by purch., v. Butler prom. ; Ens. F. W. 
.Smith to be lleut. by purch., v. Coddington ; and 
J. M. B. Neill to be ens. by purch., v. .Smith (all 
22 March.) — Capt. S. W. Maync, from h. p. 
27th F., to be capt., v. Richardson orip. to R'kl F. 
(5 April.) 

4Sth Foot, (at Madras). Ens. C. B. Roche to bo 
lieut., V. MacIntyre prom. ; and Ens. John Leslie, 
from Ist West-lndia Regt., to be ens., v. Roche 
(both 22 Feb.) 

49t/i Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. W. S. Norton, 
from h. p. 19th Regt., to be lieut., v. Dutton app. 
to 6Uth Ilcgt. (22 Feb.) 

54tA Foot (at Madras). Capt. R. Stewart, from 
Ist WesMndla Regt., to lie capt., v. J. G. Bcavan, 
who retires on h. p. {Nith F. ( 13 March.) 

SBth Foot (at Madras). Alex. Campbell to be 
ens. by purch., v. DeHavillandprom. (1 March.) 

Syth Foot (at Madras). Capt. C. M. Caldwell, 
from 33d regt., to be capt., v. Robertson, who 
exch.; and Lieut. T. Porter, from h. p. unat- 
tached, to be lieut., v. Johu Story, who exch. 
(both 8 March.) 

38(A FifOt (iu Ceylon). Capt. H. Caulfield, from 


83d F., to be capt, v. Moore app. paymaster of 
fi3ilF. (SApril.) 

^ Foot (at Madras). Capt. H. D. Hall, ttam 7th 
Regt, to be capt., v. Guard, who exch. (I March.) 
— Ena V. L. Lewis to be lieut. by purch., v. Hill 
who retires ; and 11. Wells to be ens. by purch., 
V. Lewis (both 8 March.) 

78/A Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. T. B. Wall from 
h.p., to be capt., v. M. Maegregor who exch., rec. 
dir. (22 Feb. —Lieut. W. Hamilton to be cant, by 
purch., V. Wall who retires; and Ens. John Bums 
to be Lieut, by purch., v. Hamiltcm (both Ip 
March).— W. A. Sutherland to be Ens. by purch., 
V. Bums prom. (22 March.) 

97/A FtHtt (In Ceylon>. Maj.Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.lf., to be col., v. Lleut. 
Gen. Sir R. W. O’Cullaghan app. to com. of 39th 
Regt. (4 March.) 

Cet/lon Regt. W. T. Layard to l|p 2d-Llcut. by 
purch., V. Van Straubenzec prom. In 39th regt. 
(22 Feb.) 

Unattached. — Capt. Chas. Head, from 2d F., to 
be major by purch. (22 March); Capt. Jas But- 
ler, from 4uih F., to be major by purch. (22 do.) 


KKIGIITED BY Ills MAJESTY. 

John Nicoll Rolx^rt Campbell, Esq., captain in 
the East-India Company's service, and envoy from 
the Governor-General of India to the Court of 
Persia; date 13th Dec. ]8;)2. 

James StirUng, Esq., captain in the Royal Navy, 
governor and cominaudcr-in-chicf of inc Settle- 
ments in Western Australia; date 3d April, 1833. 


COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

B« NC A I. KST A R LIS I f ME NT. 

Appointed in Kns'lnud. —Gen. Lord Win. C. Bcn- 
tinck, u.r.iw ^cc., to be commander-in-chief. In 
sue. to Gen. Sir Edward Uanics ; date 21st May 
1833. 

Rc/imf.— Lieut. Col. John Ward, Native In- 
fantry, from 9th Jan. lU:).!.— Lieiil. (!ol. George 
Englehcart, ditto, from 14th Nov. 11<,32. — Lieut. 
Col. J. C. B. Parke, ditto, from 1st Dec. 1832.— 
Lieut. Col. Robert Smith, C.B., Engineers, from 
10th July in;{2.— Lieut. Col. R. L. Dickson, Na- 
tive Infantry.— Capt. J. W. Mali, 14th N.I., from 
13th April, 18.31. — 1st Lieut. George Maclean, 
artillery, from 28th May 1H.31.— Capt. John 11. 
White, invalid, from 23th Jan. 1833.— Surg. Joshua 
Manly, from 9th April 18.32.— Surg. Thomas Hen- 
derson, from 4lh June 18.31. — Rev. Richard 
Prickett, A, n., chaplain, from 17lh July 1^32 (on 
Lord Clive’s Fund.)— Assist. Surg. D. J.Thorbum, 
from 28lhJiine 1^32 (on ditto'. 

Resigned — Ens. J. J. K inloch, 27th N.f., fnnn 
24th I)cc. 18.31.— Ens. W. H. Penrose, 30th N.I., 
from 28th Jon. 183.'!.— Lieut. Robert Riddell, .3,3d 
N.I., from 28lh April 18:«).— Ens. W. II. Maasie, 
.39th N.I., from IGth July 1832.— Ens. Charles 
Thorold, 49th N.I., from 8lh Feb. 1832. 

XIADRA.S ESTABLl.SIIMENT. 

Pensioned in England. — Cajit. James C. Street, 
late of 7th I..C., from 2d Jan. 1' 33.— Lieut John 
N. Dyce, 1st L.('., from 23<1 April 18.32 (on Lord 
Clive’s Fund.)— Lieut. D. Mac D. Macleod, 50th 
N.l.,from 12th May 1831 (on ditto).— Assist Surg. 
Thomas Fowcll, from 15th Nov. 1832 'on ditto).— 
Assist. .Surg. Aug. Millington, from 2d June 1031 
(on ditto). 

Retired.— Ckpi. John Jonw. 1st L.C., from .5th 
Nov. 1&32.— Capt. Wm. Sinclair, 4th L.C., from 
1st Jon. l833.-C'Bpt Richard Morlsou, 30th N.I., 
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from 7th April 1833.— MaJ. Jamea Harrison* artil- 
lery* from Itt May 1833.— Capt. Glencalm GUI* 
Invalid corps* from 15th Jan. 1833.— Lieut. W. J. 
tooft* ditto* from 11th June ]a32.— Lieut. R. H. 
tS^on* ditto, from 23d Feb. 18:)3.— Surg. M. S* 
Moore, from 31st Dec. 1832. 

Lieut. F. Fits John French, 6th L.C.* 
from 16th June 1012.— Ens. W. F. Cooke* 39th 
N.I.* from lUth Feb. 1833. 

BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Appointed in Rngland.—FAv/nrA Ironside, Esq.* 
to be a provisional member of council ; date 6th 
March KKi.*!. 

Retired.— Capt. John Campbell, 2d N.I.* from 
2<)th June 1831.— Maj. John Hancock, 25th N.I.* 
from 17th Nov. 1832. — Capt. F. D. Watkins, artil- 
lery, from 2d April 1831.— Capt. Thomas Tanner* 
Indian Navy, from 31st June UL‘13. — Midshipman 
Fred. Jones, ditto, from 13th March 1833. 

Jlcsigned.-~Ens. G. J. Peters. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivdie, 

JvsK 2. AceexMon, Williams, from Mauritius 
at Liverpool. — 3. Columbint Uooth, from Bata- 
via 20th Jan.; at Falmouth. — i. Stirling Castle, 
Fraser, from Bombay 7th Fell. ; in the Clyde.— 6. 
Sep/Aiigft, Frccin.'in, from t'eylun 24th Jan., atul 
Cape 27th March ; at Deal. — 6. John Hcp/es, 
Wortliington, from Bengal 7X\\ Feb.; at Liver- 
pool. — 7« Troughton, Thomson, from Singa{K)re 
13rh Dec. ; at Gravesend.— 8. Vturifir, Mortimer* 
from Cape ; at Gravesend. — lo. IViUinm Thomp- 
son, Stuart, from Mauritius 20th Jan., .aiid Cape 
4tli March ; at tfravcseml.— 12. Sophia, Thornhill, 
from Bengal 13th Feb., and Cape 9th April ; lien, 
rtmlcn, TuUia, from Bengal I4th Feb.; .and H.C.S- 
Uelianee, Timins, from ('hina loth Feb.; all at 
Deal.— l.'i. Wellington, Liddell, from M.'idras 24th 
Feb., and Cape Kith April; at Deal.— 14. Marp, 
Marchant, from Mauritius 5th March; at Leith. 
—16. Reftourec, Warren, from Bengal 10th Dec., 
Madras Kith Jan., and Cape loth Anril ; .at Graves- 
end. — Ki. dilbert Manro, Duff, tr<im Mauritius 
7 th March; off Dover.— 18 . liar roll, Metcalf, 
from Mauritius 7tii March; at (Jrave.send.— 20. 
Sultvag, Proctor, from Manilla 25th Dec., Sin- 
gapore 20tli Jan., and ('a]ie 13th Ajiril; off 
IJrightoii. — 20. Iloj-bargh Castle, l)c:my, from 
Bengal 1st Marcli; Childe linruld, Leach, from 
.Siiigapore 20th Feb., Mauritius 2*.kh March, and 
C?ape 21st April; mA Itrothers, Towns, from New 
.South W'ales Oth Feb., and New Zealand 1st 
March; all off the Wiglit. — 22. Annandale, Fcr- 
gusson, ffom Bombay 4lli Feb. ; at I.iverpnol. — 
22. Malcolm, Kyles, from Bengal 8II1 Feb., and 
Cape I4th April; off Deni.— 23. Ladp SngaU, 
Porcival, from Bombay KUh Feb., and Cape 22d 
April; and dtp of Kdinburgh, W.ide, fnmi New 
.S(}uth Wales 12th Feb. ; liotli at Deal. — 23. Plan- 
ter, Fraser, from Manilla 10th Feb., and Singa- 
pore 24th do.; at Gravesend. — 2.5. Fama, Har- 
greaves* from Bengal 11th Feb. ; off Liverpool. 

Departures. 

May 28. Kple, Brown, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Deal. — 20. Corernor Stirling, Hepburn, for 
•Swan It Ivor and Batavia; and Countess of Dan- 
more, Miller, for Van Diemen’s Land; both from 
Deal.— 20. Comala, Miller, for Bomlray; from 
Greenock. — ik). Claremont, Brown, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— J unk 1. Mart/ Ann Webb, Vincr* 
for Bengal; from Livcn^ool.— 2. FUora, King, for 
Bombay; tmCi llatwvcr, Patou, for Singapore; 
both from Greenock.— 2. Bounty Hall, Harding, 
for Bombay ; and William, nutchinson* for ditto ; 
l)oth from Liverpool. — t. Dorothy s, Newbold, for 
Cape and Mauritius ; and Lf*rd Lpnedack, John- 
stone, for New South Wales (with cfinvicls) ; both 
from Deal.— 4. Emerald, Melville, for Mauritius ; 
from Liverpool. — 5. Anne Baldudn, Crawford, for 
C’apc and Mauritius; from Liverpool.— 5. F.d- 
ward$ Crawford* for Mauritius; from Greenock. 


—5. Lonaoh, Driscoll* for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales; from Portsmouth. — 6. Veeguaon, Young* 
for Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.-^k 
Grace, Davies, for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 7. 
Victoria, Wilson* and Hmry, Allen* both ror Mau<. 
ritlus ; from Bristol.— 7. John Adam, Roache* for 
Madras and Bengal; from Deal.— 8. Auntralia, 
Lobban, for Singajmre ; from Deal.— 0. 11. C. Ch.F, 
William Money, O’Brieii* for China and Quebec : 
11. C. Ch. S. Moira, Johnson, for China and Hali- 
fax ; aiul Cornwall, Hell* for Madras and Bengal ; 
all from Deal.— 13. Hebe, Currie, for .Sinmpore 
and Manilla; from Greenock.— 14. AforfeE, Doug- 
las, for Miulcira, Cane, and Ceylon; Diadem, 
Grant, for C^lon and Bengal, viA Cork ; Eleanor, 
Lyons, for Ceylon; and Gilmore, Lindsay, for 

Bombay ; all from Deal 15. JAidy East, Strachan* 

for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; and Mary 
Cathtrine, Junes, for ditto ditto; both from Li- 
verpool. — 1.5. Mulgrave, Coulson, for Bombay; 
and Eftrl of Eldon, Theaker, for ditto: both from 
Deal — 16. Victor, Phillips, for Mauritius ; from 
Bristol. — 16. Avion , Harrison, for Cape and Mau- 
ritius; from Deal. — 17* Fetfttr, Atwowl, for Mau- 
ritius; from Deal.— 17. Stqffa, .Scales, for Bengal; 
from Greenock — IH. H. CJ. Ch. S. OWenf, White, 
for Madras and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 10. 
Duke of Lancaster, Hargreaves, for Bengal ; and 
Skeen, Boyd, for Cape; Ixith from Liverpool. — 
20. Emulous, Wellbank* for Mauritius ; and Wil- 
liam Brian, Roman, for Van Diemen’s Land (with 
convicts; ; both from Deal.— 20. Fairy, Temple- 
ton, for Singapore and ('hina ; from LiverpcKd. 
— ^21. Hclianct:, Cooke, for Mauritius; and Eliza, 
Sutton, for Madras and Bengal; both from Deal. 
—21. Junina, Pindar, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool.— 24. Asia, Tongc, for Bombay ; from Li- 
vcri^ool. — 26. Rubicon, Daniell* for N.S. Wales; 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSE.VGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Stirling Castle, from Bombay: John Wil- 
son, Esq., 2(>th regt. N.l. 

Per Sttphia, from Bombay : Capt. Timings ; Mr. 
Spiers; Mr, Hayworth ; Mr, Moxon.— From the 
Cape: Lieut. Il.iymond ; Mr. Dod.— (The follow- 
ing were left at the Cape ; Mr. Barlow, C.S. ; 
Mrs. Barlow and three children ; Mr. .Scott, C,B. ; 
Mr. llullock, Madras C.S.)— Mr. Carey died at 
sea. 

PcrH.C.S. Marquis Camden, from China: Mr. 
and Mrs. Luke. 

Per Wellington, from Madras : Mrs. .\rchdcacoa 
Corrie; Mrs. Gwen; Mrs. Mcxirc; Mrs. Rehling; 
Mrs. Brown ; Mrs. Eyre; Major Moore, lI.M.45th 
r^t.; Maj. Fulton, Nth Madras N.L; J. Ueh- 
lliig. Esq., Danish service; Capt. Pixile, 36th 
N.l. ; t’apt. l!hisho]ui, artillery ; Dr. Brown* 
11. M. 4.5th regt.; Dr. G-.ven, Miulras estab.; Rev. 
Mr. Carver, missionary; Misses Carver; two 
Rehling and Brown; Masters Jackson, two Rch- 
ling. Brown, and Macdonald. — From the Cape: 
Geo. Spencer, Esq., 11. M. Kith Lancers; H. Sher- 
man, F.s(|., of Cape Town ; several servants. — 
(The following were left at the Cape : Mrs. Sal- 
mon ; Maj. Salmon, Madras army ; Capt. Dove- 
ton, Nizam's service.) 

Per H.C.S. Reliance, from China: Mrs. Bright- 
man; Mrs. Barnard; Mrs. Baldwin ; H.G.Dright- 
man, F.Sfu, merchant; H. Williams* Esq.* H.C. 
civil service ; Lieut. Baldwin, Madras artillery ; 
I.icut. McGregor, H.C. Europ. Regt.; Jabra Jen- 
kins, Esq., merchant: two Misses Brightman; 
two Masters Brightman ; two Masters Baldwin s 
several servants ; two discharged soldiers from St* 
Helena. 

Per Malcolm, from Bengal : Mrs. Darwell ; Mrs. 
Cartwright: Mrs. Cracklow; Miss Cracklow ; 
Major Savage, 27th N.L ; Capt. Armstrong. 73d 
N.l. : Lieut. Polkington, 38th N.L ; C. R. Cart- 
wright, Esq., C.S.; Misses Holyoakeand Dench; 
Masters Trcbcck, Baddclcy, Birch, and Crack- 
low ; five native servants.— (Capt. Cubitt and 
Thos. Wyatt* Esq., C.S.* were left at the Cape.) 

Per Bencoolen, from Bengal: Mrs. Sullivan; 
Mrs. Landale ; Mrs. Elliott: Mrs. Colville; Cant. 
Tcnlon; Lieut. Taylor; Mr. Gouger; Mr. El- 
liott; Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Coule: two Misses 
I.andalo: two Misses Sullivan; three Masters 
Sullivan. 

Per Resource, from Bengal and Madras : Lieut. 
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Col. Mallandaine, Ulh Madras N.I. i C’apt. F. 
Plowden, 20th Madras N.I.. in charge of Invalids * 
l^ieuts. Denham, Dlxcm, and Hope, H.M. fiSth 
Foot; Lieut. O'llalloran, 19th B.N.I. ; M. Le 
Serrei*, si.n., surgeon; Mr. J. Elliott; three 
Misses Mallaiidaiiie ; Master Mallaiidainc ; several 
servants; .33 invalids, ^c.— From the Cape: Mr. 
Win. Fanner; Mr. T. Richards; Mr. G.w.l.ester. 
—(The following were left at St. Helena; Mrs. 
Baldwin and two children; Lieut. T. Baldwin, 
Madras artillery ).~H. Dabington, Esci., died at 
the Cape.) 

Per RMburgh Cantte. from Bengal ; Mrs. Hogg; 
Mrs. Col. Dick amt three children ; Mrs. Floyer 
and three ditto; Mrs. MacMahon and two ditto ; 
Mrs. Savory and two ditto; Mrs. Stibs ; two 
Misses Wcm>*8 ; Jamts Weir Hogg, Esq. ; Dr. 
Campbell, superintending surgeon » Capt. Stokes, 
aide-de-camp to Sir C. Metcalfe ; Capt. Fawkes, 
ditto to Sir Edward Barnes ; Capt. Mapleton ; 
W. L. Grave, Esq. ; T. Gillanders, Esq. ; George 
Shore, Esq- 


R*r nctorifir, from Bengal (arrived at llavrcdc 
Grace): Mrs. GouUlhawke and child; Lieut.Coi. 
Hardy; Lieut. Handley; A. Albrecht, Esq. 

Per CMlda Harold, from Singapore: Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawson ; Mrs. Holdsworth. 

IVr Ladjf Nagrnt, from Bombay : Mrs. Han- 
cock ; Miss Emma Hancock ; Mrs. Paltoun ; 
Lieut.Coi. G. Stile, H.M. 4th L. Drags. ; Lieitt. 
Col. J. Moore, H.M. .'’j4th F<x>t ; Major Warde, 
Bengal Cavalri' : B. Nototi, Esq., assay-master ; 
Capt. H. Hancock, 10th N.L; Lieut. Paltoun, 
ILM..'i4ih Fool ; Lieut. Lewis, H.M. 40th Foot ; 
l.ieut. Maude, H.M. :Vld l<\x)t: Lieut. Bruadf(X)t, 
H.M. 34th M.N.I. ; Masters Dutfin and Davis; 
(3) Invalids : 2 women ; and 3 children — From the 
Cape: Lieut. Hoik*; Mrs. Hope; two Masters 
Hope ; several servants. — (The following were left 
at tneCape: J. IL J.icksoii, Esti.. Bom'^ay S. ; 
Capt. Sv. Henderson, Europ. Uegt. ; Capt. W. 
Serjeantson, H.M. 4oth FiKit ; Mrs. and Miss 
Serje,intson ; Mr. U. Kirk.)— Miss Amelia Mc- 
rlton dietl at sea on the 17th March, and Mrs. 
Meriton on 24t]i ditto. 


Per Protherx, from Now South Wales: Mr. 
W. H. Britten, R.N.; Mr. Icely; Dr.MacTerii,in; 
Master Manning. 

Per Calcutta, from Calcutta (arrived at Ga- 
ronne) ; Mons. C. Gcraud ; Mons. U. Duclas ; 
Lieut. Toulmein. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 


spoon t Cant. (TIark ; Lieut. Shedforth ; Mr. At- 
kinson ; Mr. Dames; Mr. Heasing ; Mr. Green ; 
Mr. Bathie ; Messrs. Atkinson and Barnes ; several 
servants. 

Per Sir R>itrard Pti.eef, for Bomliay : Major and 
Mrs Cairqdiell ; Capt. Dodgln ; (’apt. Bourchier ; 
Cant. Stock; Lieut. Baker; Ensign Hill; Mr 
Elliott; Mr. Watkins: Mr. Manucring; sci’cral 
servants. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTiis. 

At Dtibliii, the l.idy of Bryan H. Blake, 
Esq., H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a daughter, still- 
born. 

Jttna 11. At Wtxddlcigli Parsonage, Devon, llie 
lady of the Rev. Edwanl Vaughan, late archdeacon 
of Madras, of a daughter. 

13. At Aucheruick, Morayshire, the lady of W. 
M. Coghlan, Esep, Bombay artillery, of a sun. 


3f ARRIAdRS. 

Mau20, /\t Edinburgh, Mr. Fergus .Stuart, of 
the Naval Store Department, Uoiubay, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Mr. .lames Walker, Air. 

23. At Bsith, Richard IL Richardson. F^sq., of 
the 7th Madr.is L.C., to Mary .Vnne, youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Robert Webb, of 
the Bengal srmy. 

25. At ( 'hehenh.im. Major Francis D. (’hahner, 
late of the 7'h Dragoon Guards, to Sarah Mary 
Emily, only surviving chiM of the late James 
Rolx'rtson, Estp, of the Ih'ugal Engineers. 

30. .\t St. Anne's, Limehouso, Mr. Edward Bar- 
ton, youngest son of B. L. B.irton, Esq., of .‘^tiirry, 
Kent, for the last 2.> years Secoiul Surveyor of 
Shipping to the Hon. E. [.Company, to Joanna, 
only daughter of Mr. Joseph Kernot, of Limc- 
hou.'iC. 


Pet' Gilmore, for Bombay : Capt. and Mrs. 
Lloyd ; Mr. Prescott, cadet. 

Per H.C.Cfi.S. Orictit, for Madras and Bengal ; 
Mrs. Nichols; Mrs. Wall.ick; Mrs. Ashe; Sirs. 
Dickins; Mrs. Rowlanslou ; two Misses Nichols; 
three Misses Wallack; Misses J{(xd;e, Bishop, 
Braddon, D’Aguilar, Douglas, Monteith, and 
Jeremie ; .Solomon Nichols, Esfp, Madras C. S. ; 
Alex. Cherry. Esq., ditto ditto ; Capr. IL Ashe, 
Bengal army ; W. .S. Dickens, assisCsurg., Bengal 
(Stab.; Mr. Rowlan.don, attoniey, Madras; N|r. 
John Pigou, indigo jilanter, Ihiigal ; Mr. Spens, 
cadet of engineers, Bengal ; Mr. .S. D. .‘^bowers ; 
Mr. Thos. Andirrson ; Mr. W. C. AblKJtt ; two 
Masters Ashe ; eight servants. 

Per Hero of Maloicn, for Bombiiy : Capt. and 
Mis. Smith ; Mr. T. R. Richmond; Mr. W. F. 
Gray. 

Per Cornwall, for Madras and Bengal ; Col. 
Sh(X>1brick; Mr. and Mrs. Mamiltnn ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, and the Misses Richardson ; 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton ; Miss Lamliert; Miss Wood- 
cock ; MissBoyc; Miss Molcsworth ; Miss Wat- 
son; Mr. Wade; Lieut. Down; Mr. Cooke; Mr, 
Young ; Mr. Leith, die. &c. 

Per Eliza, for Madras and Bengal ; Mr..ind Mrs. 
Becher, and the Misses Bccher; Mr. and Mrs. 
.Stevenson; Mrs. Dunbar; Miss Fagan, Miss 
Nichol, and the Misses Franklin ; Capt. Youiig- 
husband ; Lieut. Jenner ; Mr. Clialke ; Mr. 
Whistler; Mr. Plowden ; Mr. Fagan; Mr. Hicks. 

Per Dukeof IiHccUiUf>h, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Le Fever; Mrs. B«iriics; Mrs. Aikiiiwai; Mrs. 
Shaw; MJssGoodcrc: Miss Killett ; Miss Atkin- 
son; Col. Lc Fever; Col. Jenkins ; Capt. Wclhvr- 


JuneX At Stainci?, Henry Rigby, Esq., of the 
Bengal Fhigineers, to Emma (ieorgiana, eldest 
dauglitcr of Jolm Reynolds, F)sq., of Knowle- 
Cireeii. 

4. At St. Crorge's, Hanover Square, Capt. V’alil- 
wyn, of the Madras atmy, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Richard Hinds, Esq., of lienrietta 
Street, Brunswick Srpiare. 

— At Bishop’s Hull, Lieut. Edward ViKirt, of 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Fhnily, 
second daughter of Eiiward Coles, Esq., clerk of 
the i>cace of the county of Somerset, 

20. At Bride Kiik Church, West Cumberland, 
I'homas Donnelly, Esq., of the 1st Gr. Regt. 
Bombay N.L, to Jane Christina, second daughter 
of the laic J. D. B. Dykes, Esq., Dovenby, Cum- 
berland. 

2.5. At .St. Mary's, Bryanston-sqiiarc, Frederick 
Lewis Nicoley, nephew of the late Sir Win. 
Biirrdight, B.irt., county of ('avail, Ireland, and 
s(x;ond son of the late 'fhonins F, Nicoley, Es(l.^ 
to Elorc, daughter of Lieut.Coi. Briggs, of tlic 
Madr«iH Presidency, and resident of Nagporc, in 
the Flast-lndics. 

Ijntelff. At Dublin, J. Manl(«y, Esq., of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s medical service, to Deborah, 
eldest daughter of John White, Esq., of Edcn- 
derry, In the King’s county. 
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, DEATHS. 

Ftfft. 12. Off .SIngap»re, Edward Taggart Stain- 
bank. commander of the merchant ship ManfiehU 
of London, and eldest son of C. Stalnbank, Esq., 
of Peckham. 

March 18. On his passage from the Cape, Capt. 
W. Case, commander of the ship Atux/tslwi, 

24. At sea, on board the ship J4niiy Nuf^entt on 
the passage from In<Ua, only a week after the 
death of her infant daughter Amelia, Mrs. Me- 
riton, wife of Capt. Mcrlton, of the Uomlxiy Eu- 
ropean regiment. 

May 8 . Of pulmonary consumption, at St.Kitt*s, 
where he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
aged 18, Francis Wilson, gentleman cadet of the 
East-India Scmin.iry, fifth son of the late J. D. 
Wilson, Esep, president of the council in that 
Island. 

Id. In the City Road, J, II. Doughty, Esq., 
formerly in the tea department of the India- 
I louse. 

27* At Hilslon House, near Monmouth, in his 
7.“ith year, (Jen. Sir Robert Hrownrigg, Hart-, 
(x.C'.ll., colonel of the!»th Rcgt. of Foot, and late 
(J<ivernor of the Island of (!eyloii. 

211 At IIcMifont Lodge, near Staines, George 
Englehcart, Es*]., late a lient. colonel on the lion. 
East-lndia (Company’s Bengal establishment, in 
his 4(ith year. 

29. At Greenwich, Walter ('lameron, third son 
of Maj. William Isacke, of the Madras establish- 
ment, aged nearly six ycary. 

;j(). I nl’rinces street, llanovir-s<iuarc, M.nj.Gen. 
Sir.Fohn Malcolm, G.C.ll., K.L.S., «S:c., late Go- 
vernor of Bombay. 

J»oo;9. At Cheltenham, in the ;J7th year of his 
age, Capt. Charles Moore Harrison, late of the 
(17th regt., son of Richardson Harris^iii, Esq., 
Remembrancer of the First Fruits iiiul 'renths. 
He had served 22 y<?ars in the above regiment, and 
ns a soldier and a g''Mtl(‘iu.in was generally known 
and esti'emed. 

Aged 47, (’apt. Joseph Pattinson, late of the 
ship Memmw, of Liverpixd. 

9. At Blackheath, Eliza Jane Pakenliam Dent, 


aged 10, only daughter of William Dent, Esq., of 
the Bengal civil service. 

— In Brompton-square, in the 0th year of his 
age, Henry Doherty, only child of the late Hugh 
Holmes Doherty, Lieut, in the 8th regt. Bomliay 
N.I. 

12. At Hadley, Middlesex, George Wood, Esq., 
formerly comniamler of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
ship Chnrltun, 

l.'l. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Andrew, 
LL.D. and F.R S., late principal of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Military Seminary at Ad- 
discoinbc, in the GOlh year of his age. 

14. At 21, Conduit-street, Lady Anstriither, wi- 
dow of the Right Hon, Sir John Anstruthcr, 
chief justice of Rengal. 

LI. At his house in W'eyinouth-street, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bowser, K.C.B., in the 84th 
year of his age. 

Lately, At Taplow, Buckingh.'imshire, f’o’. 
M. W. Browne, of the Bcng.il artillery, and bro- 
ther to Lieut. (Jen. Sir T. Brown, of K.not'kduvc- 
liouse, near Kinsale. 

— At Plas-y-Bridell, Pembrokeshire, Mrs Crom- 
inelin, relict of (Jharlcs Russell Crommelin, Estp, 
late of the East-India Company’s civil service, 
aged .‘>7. 

— In France, Col. J. M. Johnson, of the Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

— Of the prevailing epidemic, the Rev. J, 
Sargeant, M.A., the excellent biographer of the 
“ helovdl Henry Marlin.” Mr. Sargeant liad ju t 
seen his “ Life of the late Rev. T. 'P. Thomason * 
throtigh the press, wlicii lie was suddenly calletl 
away. 

— On board the X-Jiitime F.ast-lndiaman, agc»l 
19, John, son of the Rev. R.dph Carr Rider, and 
nephew of T. Rider, F.sq., M.P. 

— At Shoreditch, near Taunton, aged 7 Capt 
llol)ert Poole, a man distinguished alike by an 
enlerpri/iiig spirit, and inllexible integrity. He 
crossed the equator, to and from the Pacific Ocean, 
22 times, passed Cape Horn 17 times, and sailed 
once round the globe. 


GOODS DECLARF.l) for S.\LK at 
the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate OJuly—Promyt 4 October. 
Cttmpanj/^s anti Licciwcd.— Indigo. 

For Sale 19 July~~Prompt 18 OcCuber. 
OuMpowy’#.— Bengal Cotton Wool and Packing 
Cotton. 

For Sale 13 Augmt-^Prompt 8 November. 
Co/iipony’*.— Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 


CARGOES of the EAST-INDIA 
COAlPANV*S SUITS lately arrived. 

CARGtJES of the Marquis Camtlen and Reliance, 
from China: and the Baretto Jun., Hindoetan, 
Layton, Recovery, Sophia, Bencoolen, and Rox- 
burgh Castle, from Bengal, 

Companies. — Ten— Sugar— Raw Silk — Cotton— 
Ind igo — Saltpetre. 

Private-Trade and Priwi'/ege.— Teas— Silks— Mo- 
ther-o'-Pearl Shells— Bamboos. 



304 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Juiv, 

N.B. Ths letters P.C.d«noto prime east, or manpftteturers* p}ieetg A,advanee (per eetitj on the same t 
D.disiW*nt (per cent) on the same.^The bazar maund is equal to 82 tb, 2 os. 2drs*, and UWfjazar 
maundx equal to 110 /actorp mounds, Gootis sold hy Sa,Rupees B. mdx, prodtive & to 8 per cent, mitre 
than when sold bp Ct. Rupees F, mds,-^The Madras Candy is equal to 5(K)tb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 74«4 ft. The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Corgc is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, February 7, 1833. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles *.:**'*?^ 

Coals iiid. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.ind. 

Braslers’, 40-120 do. 

• Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

— Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— — Nails, assort do- 

— — Peru Slab (H.Bs. do. 

— — Ru.ssia Sa.U.s. do. 

Copperas do. 

(\)ttons, chintz 

Muslins, assort 

— . Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 

do., do. 

Cutlery 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 


R3.A. Rs. A. 

l.l 0 (d>, 20 0 Iron, Stvcdlsh, fiq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 

12 tt —13 0 flat do. 

0 9 — 0 10 English, sq .do. 

.17 14 — 30 0 ;; flat do. 


30 12 — 30 14 


Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

34 14 — .13 0 I Nails cwc. 

.14 14 — Xi 0 r Hoops. F.md. 

33 4 — 3:1 8 I Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 

, Shot, patent bag 

See i S]»elter Ct.Rs. F. mil. 

remarks. Smtionery 

0 41 — 0 7-1 Steel, English Ct.lls. F. mil 

Sw€*iUsh do. 

P.C. Tin Plates Sa.lls. l)ox 

.loH. — 401). M'oollens, l)ro.‘id cloth, tine ■•yil. 

23D. co.irse .and middling. . .. 

20D. — 30D. Flannel fine 


30 0 
37 0 

1 2 


.11 0 ! 

— 37 0 


1 3 ; 


RS.A. 

.1 6 { 

3 12 
2 6 
2 6 
2 8 

4 12 
8 0 
2 11 
1 0 
4 12 
» 0 

lOA. - 

T> 

201 ). 

0 0 
0 0 
]» 0 


Rs.A. 
i 3 0 
3 14 
2 6 
2 7 

2 7 

h 0 
13 O 

3 () 

1 1 
R 0 
.1 8 
40 A. 

B 1 

. 2.'il). 

0 1 
10 4 
6 ft 
2 12 
I 0 


MADRAS, February 20, 183fJ. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 (»y H 

Copper, Sheathing candy 2fM) — StK) 

_*^Cakcs do. 2f»0 — 220 

Old do. 1!»5 — 2fMI 

— — Nails, assort do. 28f) — 3rM) 

Cottons, (’hintz P.(’. — 10 A. 

— Muslins and Ginghams .BA. — 10 A. 

— Longcloth loA. — I.B A. 

Cutlery, fine P.C. - 10 1). 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 2a A. 

Hardware. l.BD. — 20 D. 

Hosiery 15A. — 20 A. 

Iron, Sweilish, candy 42 — fiO • 

— English sq do. 15 — 17 

— ~ Flat and bolt. do. 15—17 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops randy 1.B @ 17 

Nails do. — 

Lead, Pig do. 42 — 4.1 

Sheet do. 4.5 — .BO 

Millinery.... 15A. — 2t) A. 

Shot, patent IflA. — 15 A . 

.Spelter candy 28 — .10 

Stationery P. C. — 5 D. 

Steel, English candy 50 — 60 

Swedish do. 6.B — 7o 

Tin Plates box 18 — 20 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 D. 

coarse P. C. — 10 1). 

— - Flannel 20 A. — 


BOMBAY, February 2, 18.33. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 ^ 20 

Bottles doz. I — 1-2 

Coals chald. 20 — 22 

Copper, Sheathing, 16*32 . . . .cwt. 56 — 57 

—— Thick sheets do. 65 

— Plate do. 51 

Tile do. 6:i4 — 54 

Cottons, Chintz % 

•— Ixmgcloths. I See 

Muslins I Remarks 

— Other goods ' 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 lb. J — 1 

Cutlery, table. P.C. — 

Glass and Elarthenware 20 D. — 251). 

Hardware. 25 U. — P.C. 

Hosiery P.C. — 25A. 


Iron, Swedish, bar .St. candy 

English, do do. 

Hoops cwt. 

I' Nails do. 

Plates do. 

. Boil for bolts St. candy 

! do. for nails do. 

Lead, Pig. cwt. 

! Sheet do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent cwt. 

Spelter do. 

Stationery 

Steel, Swedish tub 

Tin Plates box 

Woollens, Bro.’id cloth, fine - .yd. 

— coarse 

— - Flannel, fine 


Rs. 

Rs. 

48 @ 

50 

241 - 

27 



14 - 

17 

26~ 

- 

28 — 

32 

81 

- — 

H4 

- 

25D. 

— .... 

12 — 

13 

7 - 

74 

lOD. 

P.C. 

14 

— ... 

17 - 

18 

8 — 

10 

1 — 

2 

OJ - 

1 


CANTON, February 2, 1833. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2-1 44 

«— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 5 — 64 

_ Muslins, 20 yds do. 2—24 

_ Cambrics, 12 yds do. I 4 — 1| 

Dandannoes .....do. ij — 24 

— Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 jiccul .15 — 38 

Iron, Bar do. l^.B — 2 

. Rod do. 275 — 3 

Lead do. 44 — 


Smalts pecul 

jstecl, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 

I Woollens, Broad cloth • ■ yd. 

I!—— Camlets.... pee. 

- Do. Dutch do. 

Long Ells Dutch do. 

Tin, Straits pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
20@ 60 

5 — 
1.40 — 1.50 

20 — 

28—30 
7 - 

14 — 

6 — 64 



Pricci of European Goods in tfie East. 
SINGAPORE^ February 14, 1833, 




Anchors pecul 

Bottles lOO 

f 'opper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 

CotionstMatlanollains, 2r)yd. by 32in. pcs. 

Imit. Irisn 2A 30 do. 

Longcloihs do. 

3B to 40 ... . 30-37 do. 

do. . .do. ... 

do. . .do. . . . 


3»-40 do. 
44 do. 

— 50 do. 

54 do. 

GO do. 

— Prints, 7-0. single colfiurji do. 

9-8 do. 

— » Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 In., .do. 
— — Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Dr.^. 

12 @ 14 : Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble...corgc 5 (a), C. 

3i — 4. do. do Pulllcat do. .50 — li . 

35 — 38 Twist, 10 to 80 pecul 38 — 7o 

2 — 31 Hardware, assort (over stocked) tiodenumd 

2} — 3 ; Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 5^ 

— — — ■ English do. 2i — 

4 — 0 ! Nails do. 4 — 5 

5 — 7l!I-ead, Pig do. 5 — 5; 

71 — 8 Sheet do. 5-1 — (> 

8 — 9 Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

8 — 9 Spelter pecul 4 — 4^ 

10 — 12 Steel, Swedish do. 61—7 

2] — 3\ English do. nodemand 

3 — 51 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

11 — 21 Cainblets do. 2.5 — 3'J 

U — 4 j Ladles' cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2^ 


REMARKS. 


Calrvtta, Fcft. 7» 183.3. — For the last week or two 
there has been a generally alhiwed iiniirovemcnt 
in White Piece Coods, particularly in the demand 
.'iiid price fur Book Muslins ; and there appears, 
with reference to recent imports, to be a very fair 
prospect of a rev i veil trade in Piece (iotxls gene- 
rally. Coloured Cottons have not cxperiencctl 
during the week any material alteration. One or 
two large sales have been made of White Twist, 
the principal one being of an importation, via 
China : in this article we have the same reasons to 
expect improvement as arc applied to Piece Gootls. 
Uetl and coloured Yarn generally is not in active 
ilemand for the present. Wfxdlens have not en- 
caged any attention during the week. In Wines, 
Beer, and Miscellaneous Goods, there h.as not been 
anything going on. 

Madrast Frh. 28, 18.3.3. — The market for Europe 
Goods continui's still without improvement. NIc- 
t:ds are sold with diillculty at our quotations, and 
chiefly in small parcels. 

Bombftj/t Fch, 2, I8;i:i. — The following sales of 
Piece Gtxids have boon reported during the week : 
3, .‘am pieces Lunge luths at Hs. 7 to 11 1 .5tio pieces 


Gn^y ditto, at Us. 7; 3,100 pieces Madapolialrl.^. 
at Hs. 4 to 4-1 ; 300 piecffs Grey ditto, at Ils. 5-1; 

pieces L.appets, at lls. 2-2 : i,6iK) pieee^■ 
Book Muslins, at Rs. 3-1 ; 6(H1 dozen Printe«t 

Handkerchiefs, at Rs. 2 per dozen. 

Canton, 2, 18.3.3.— The demand for Long- 
cloths continues. Cotton V’am, of the numlx-r.-. 
20 to 30. keeps in good demand, but little variation 
in price has been produced. Camlets have ad- 
vanced to our fiuotutions. We are informed that 
the Company’s investments of Iron have been 
sold at .<^p. Drs. 1*8<) per pecul, embracing under 
that price the various sizes of hat, nail, and ro<l 
iron. 

Singaporet Feb, 14, ia'1.3.— The market continues 
dull for British manufactures, and is likelv to 
remain so until .after the expiration of the ap- 
proaching Chinese holidays at their new year, 
which commences on the 21st inst. Freight t<» 
London; Tin and Antimony Ore, .-£*2. los. per 
20 cwt. ; Sugar, .£4 i>er ditto (scarce) ; Coffee, jt'.5 
10s. per 18 cwt. (do.) ; Sticlac and Pepper, .£0 per 
16 cwt. (do.; : Measurement Goods, X'5 to ,£8 : 
Treasure, 1 per cent. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cnfciittn, Feb, S27, 18.33. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Us. As. Us. As. [Sell. 

Prein. .33 0 UemitLablc .32 0 iVcm. 


5 8^ 

1st, or \ 1 Class 

, p. Cent. Loan / ‘ 

4 8 

.3 H 

Ditto 2 do. 

2 8 

1 8 

Ditto 3 do. 

1 O 

0 4 
Par 

Par \ 

• ■ • . Ditto .... 4 do. 

Par 

l*ar 

. . Par 

f New 5 per Cent, froml 
[ No. 1 tfi 25(1 / 

i. 4 0> 

1 2d, or Middle 5\ 

1, p. (’ent Loan j 

1 0 Prem. 

4 4 

3n, or New ditto • • • - 

3 12 

0 12 

4 per cent. Loan dis. • • 

1 4 


6,5(H) Bank of Bengal Shares— 6,4(Xt. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 U do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— to buy Is. lOd.— to 
sell Is. lOd. per Sa. Rs. 

Bank (}f Bengal. 

The 48th half-yearly dividend of 7 per cent, per 
annum payable from the 3d January. 


Madras. Feb. 19, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal ReinltUble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 37i Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 108^ Madras Rs. per 


KNiSa. Rs 351 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan, 
t the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per33f: Sa. Rs Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, in’=. 106^ Madras Us. per 

liMiSa. Rs .... Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182.'. 
At the Rale of Subscription, viz. I06i 
Madras Rs. )>er lOO Sa. Us. 

Bonds, No. 1 to LIMN 1 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from ^ to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. ItMii 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 2^ Prem. 


Bombay. Feb. 9, 1833. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 
OnCalcutto, at 30 days’ sight, 107 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Oom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 145 Bom. Rs. per 100 .Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182.5-26, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton. Feb. 2, 1833. 


Exchanges, &c. 


On London, 6 mo. tight,— bills suitable for nego. 
elation in India, 4t. 4d. ; other bills 4s. 5d. per 
Sp. Dol. 


On Bengal, Cos., 30 days*, Sa.R8. 207 perlOO Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 2 to 2& per cent. prem. 


(2 D) 


Mat. Jour. l^.S.VoL. ll.No.43. 




( ao6 ) 

SHIPS CHARTERED by Uie EAST.INDIA COMPANY. 


To come] 
n float. 


Ship*3 Nameo. 


liVtS 

May 15 William Money 

—[mzaheth 

— iMbim 

20,OWanf 

Jutte25 Srff<n*n 

— Sherborne 

— Ben^lMerchoJit] 

July 15 Catherine 

— General Palmer 
^ Duke of Argyll 
— De Auvergne • 


Destination, 


I. 

9MgV, 


China and Hb/iybx a34 

i CfttifiaandQuebee^ ^ 
adrae and Bengal 5iXi 
58b* 


\ Bengal 


Off'nerff* 

Commanders, 

Henry Templet • • • • 

Nicholl & Co 

Henry Templet •••• 
Thomas White • • • • 
Geo. M. Draithwaite 

Stuart & Co 

John Groves 

Bernard Fenn 

Rowland B.Cotgrave 
John Pirle At Co. .. . 
5Iessrs. St» Croix . . 

John O'Brien 

John Craigic 

Thomas Johnson • • 
Thomas White .... 
Geo. M. Uraithwaite 
Jose|)h Corbyn .... 
John ('ampbell .... 

Bernard Fenn 

.W*illiam Thomas . . 
iHenry Bristow . .. ■ 
j Richard Bradley* * * • 


To sail from 
Gravesend* 


1 IftXi, 
j 4 June 

9 — 


15 July 


r 5 August 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, June 21, 1833 . 


EAST-IKVIA AXD CHINA PRODUCE. 

Barilla cwt. @ 

Cofibt, Java 2 16 0 — 3 £ 

— Cheribon 2 19 0 — 3 4 

—— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 2 7 o — 2 15 

— Bourbon — — _ 

~ — Mocha 3 8 0 — 4 S 

Cotton. Surat ..lb 0 (i 5Ji — o (i 

— Madras 0 o fi] — o- i 

— Bengal 0 () .'ll — o 0 

— Bourbon 0 0 9 — 0 (1 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — 14 f 

Annlseeds. Star 3 5 0 — 3 (j 

Borax, Refined \ . , 

Unrefined }430-4 1( 

Camphire, In tub C 15 0 .. 

Cardamoms, Malabar. -lb o 3 0 ~ 0 ^ 

— Ceylon 0 2 o — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 12 U — 3 llj 

— Lignea 3 12 () — 3 IJj 

Castor Oil Tb 0 0 9 — 0 1 

China Root. . cwt. 1 5 0 — ^ 

Cubebs 3 10 0 — 4 (] 

Dragon’s Blood, evd 5 o 0 — 20 € 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . (J 0 o — 7 (i 

— Arabic 2 5 0 — 3 f 

— As-safeetida 2 0 0 — 7 (| 

— Benjamin. 3d Sort. . 6 0 0 — 12 0 0 > 

Aniini 5 0 0 — 10 0 0 i: 

— Gambogium 7 0 0 — 19 0 0 i' 

— Myrrh 2 0 0 — 12 0 0 •* 

- — Olibanum 1 15 0 — 4 0 0 !• 

Kino 11 0 0 — 12 0 0 ; 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 4 — 0 1 0 M 

Dye 0 2 3 — — 

— Shell cwt. 4 0 0 — 7 10 

— Stick 2 5 0 — 3 0 

Musk, China ok. 1 0 o — 1 10 

Nux Vomica cwt. 15 0 — 

Oil, Cassia tri. 0 0 7 — — 

— Cinnamon 0 4 0 — 0 8 

— Cocoa-nut 1 13 0 — I 15 

— Cajaputa 0 0 (» — (i o 

— Mace 0 0 3 — 

— Nutmegs 0 1 0 — 0 1 

Opium none — 

Rhubarb 0 19 — 02 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 — 

.Senna lb 0 0 O — 0 1 

Turmeric. Java ... cwt. 0 15 0 — 10 

— Bengal 0 11 0 — o 14 

Chhria 0 IH 0 — 15 

Galls, ill Sorts 4 5 0 — 4 lo 

, Blue 4 15 0 — — 

Hides. Buffalo lb 1 2 0 — 1 (J 

— Ox and Cow — — — 

Indigo, Blue and Violet- .. . 0 5 0 — 0 0 

— Purple and Violet. ... 0 5 2 — 0 5 

— Fine Violet 0 5 2 — 0 5 

— Mid. to good Violet • • 0 4 8 — o 5 

— Violet and Copper .... 0 4 0 — 0 4 

— Copper 0 4 3 — 0 4 

— Consuming, mid. to fine 0 3 11 — 0 4 

— Do. ord. and low . • . . 0 3 0 — 0 3 

Damaged 0 2 10 — 0 4 

. Madras, mid. to good 0 3 2 — 0 3 

— Do. lowtoord 0 2 7 — 0 2 

— Manilla .. 0 2 1 — 0 3 


£. d. 

Mother-o'- Pearl 

Shelb. Chlna;"‘- ® » 

Nankeens . piece — . 

Rattans UK) 0 18 

Rice. Bengal White. • . cwt. 0 12 0 

Patna . 0 IC 0 

Java. 0 10 0 

Safflower 3 0 0 

Sago 0 10 0 

Pearl 0 17 0 

Saltiietre 1 17 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb — • 

Novi 

- — Ditto White 

c;hina — 

Bengal Privilege — 

Organzine — 


G 

15 

0 





1 Spices, Cinnamon 


0 

5 

0 

... 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

3 

' Cloves 


0 

1 

2 


0 

1 


0 

2 

0 



- 

; Mace 

.. .. / 

0 

5 

6 

_ 

0 

7 

0 

3 

12 

0 

— 

3 

18 

0 

■ Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

4 

10 

3 

12 

0 

— 

3 

18 

0 

1 Ginger 

-cwt. 

1 

14 

0 





_ 

0 

0 

9 


0 

1 

3 

j Pepper, Black- - - 

--lb 

0 

0 

.'Ij 


0 

0 


1 

5 

0 



- 

1 White 


0 

0 

5 


0 

M 

jl 

3 

10 

0 


4 

0 

0 

1 Sugar, Bengal 

•cwt. 

1 

4 

0 


1 

lo 

(> 

5 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

i Siam and (.hina - 


1 

0 

0 

__ 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

! Mauritius (duly paid) 

2 

9 

0 

— 

2 

IH 

0 

2 

5 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

! Manilla and Java. 


0 19 

0 

__ 

1 

5 

II 

2 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

! Tea, Bobea 

•••lb 

0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

(1 


0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

_ 

7 10 

0 

2 

5 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

II 

1) 

— 

1 

10 

U 

1 

5 

0 




— 

0 

0 

7 



— 

— 

0 

4 

0 


0 

8 

6 

1 

13 

0 


1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 



- - 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

3 

none 




0 

1 

0 


0 

2 

9 

3 

5 

0 



... 

.. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

10 

0 15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 


0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

_ 

1 

5 

0 

4 

.5 

0 


4 

lo 

0 

4 

15 

0 

— 


— 

— 

1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 


0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

2 

_ 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 

11 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 11 

— 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 10 

— 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

2 


0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

7 


0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

3 

3 


■ Congou 0 2 1 — 

j: Souchong none 

ii Cainpni, common • •.. 0 2 0-1 — 

:i Twankay 0 2 II — 

ij Pekoe (Orange) 0 2 51 — 

' IlysonSkin 0 2 1 — 

ll Hyson 0 3 H — 

i' — Young Hyson none 

’ > — Gunpowder 0 5 1 — 

; Tin, Banca cwt. 2 1« 0 — 

Tortoiseshell Mi | lo o — 

Vermilion lb 2 10 0 — 

' W.ax cwt. 4 5 0 — 

W'ood, Sanders Red ton 15 0 0 — 

Ebony 0 15 0 — 

Sapan 0 0 — 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

i Cellar Wood foot o .5 0 — 

on. Fish tun 24 10 0 — 

W'halefins ton 110 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis, 

i Best lb 0 3 0 — 

Inferior 0 1 5 _ 

; — - V. D. Land. vis. 

I Best 0 2 0 — 

j Inferior u 0 10 — 

,! SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und....)b 2 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb U 0 4 — 

Salted D 0 45 — 

on. Palm cwt. 28 0 0 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 0 

Wax 5 10 0 — 

. W’lne, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 0 — 

, Do. 2d & 3tl quality .... 12 0 0 — 

WtxHl, Teak load (j 10 0 — 

1 Wind lb. 0 0 8 — 


■ 0 7 .‘i 

- 3 0 0 

- 2 15 0 

• 3 0 
•600 

18 0 0 
7 10 0 

• 20 0 0 


i 15 0 
7 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 Ii 
30 0 0 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, JaneSl 


Sugar. The West-India market. Is heavy. East- 
India sugars have sold rather higher latterly : 
Mauritius generally lower; but the market Is in- 
active. 

Cqffbe. Mocha coffee has sold at considerably 
higher prices. Other sorts have undergone no 
alteration. 

Spices. There seems to be a ccmsiderable de- 
mand for peppers; considerable quantities are 
changing hands. 

Cotton. This market wears a favourable ap- 
pearance. 

Silks. No alteration in price; the market firm, 
and fine silks in demand. 

Indigo. The demand for indigo continues, but 
the market being extremely low, what business 
is doing is chiefly at advances on old sales, equal to 
about Is. to Is. 2d. per lb. on last sale prices. 

Wool. Numerous public sales have taken place 
during the month. New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land wool, sold from Is. to 3s. 3ld. per 
lb. ; Cape of Good Hope, framOld. to 2s. 41d. per 


lb. The sales were well attended by buyers firom 
the country, and the whole went off briskly at the 
above prices, which are very high, as compared 
even with the public sales of last month. 

Tea. The sale commenced on the 10th June, 
and finished on the 19th. Boheas sold as follows : 
^ chests. Is. 9id. to 1. 10|d., being 4 per lb. dearer 
than the last sale ; i chests. Is. OJd. to Is. lOld., 
being |d. to id. ditto ; chests. Is. 9|d. to Is. lOild., 
being id. to fd. ditto ; Congou packages. Is. lO^d. 
to 2s. 8id., being Id. to 2d. ditto. Congous, low 
qualities. Id. to l id. per lb. higher ; the finer sorts 
but little alterations ; common, 2s. Ud. to 2s. 2d., 
better, 2s. 2id. to 2s. 3d. ; fine, 2s. 4d. to 28. 71d. ; 
best, only one break sold, .3s. Old. to 3s. Old. 
Twankay, common, 2s. lid. to 2s. lid., being Id. 
to lid. ditto; fine, 2s. 4id. to 28. did. being id. 
to lid. ditto. Ilyson, common, .Is. lid. to 3s. 3id., 
being Id. to 2d. advance ; goo<l, 3s. 4d. to 3s. lid., 
being Id. to 2d. ditto; fine, 4s. Id. to 5s. 7d., being 
Id. to 2d. ditto. Caper, small boxes, 28. 4d. to 
2s. fid. ; large boxes, 28. 21 d. to 2s. 4id. Pekoe, 
ord., 2s. did. to 2s. fi^d. ; good, 2s. lUd. to 4s. 2!d. 



Frederick Barry ^ Stock and Share Broker^ 7$ Birchin Lane, CornftUl. 
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AUSTRALASIA* 

Our colonics in southern Asia are, though silently, advancing rapidly. 
Distant settlements arc to Britain what back-woods are to America and 
waste lands to other countries : they alTord space for its population to 
expand, and offer convenient outlets for that surplus of labour, which the 
improvements in machinery are incessantly creating in our little sea-girt 
territory. By the superflux of its population, England has obtained seisin 
of Southern Africa and Australasia; at the Cape of Good Hope and New 
South Wales, a numerous and now vigorous and thriving colony is firmly 
fixed upon each of those distant shores ; and should the seat of our empire 
in Europe cither be swept away by some sudden storm from without or 
an angry convulsion from within, or perish, like other empires, by the slow, 
unmarked decay of time, our language, our institutions, our literature, our 
civilization, and our religion may still be perpetuated on the extremes of 
the two remotest tjuarters of the globe, and, perhaps, spread over the East 
in lines converging to a centre, — the vast empire of British India. 

Distance and the interposition of the ocean keep the mass of their fcllow- 
subjects in comparative ignorance of the progress of the Auslralians. 
‘‘The conduct of the merchants of New South Wales,*' says Capt. Sturt, 
“ is marked by the boldest speculations and the most gigantic projects. 
Their store-houses are built on the most magnificent scale, and with the 
best and most substantial materials. Few persons in England have even a 
remote idea of its present flourishing condition, or of the improvements 
that arc daily taking place both in its commerce and in its agriculture. I 
was not prepared for the scene that met my view when I first saw’ Sydney. 
It is not, how’cver, a distant or cursory glance that will give the observer a 
just idea of the mercantile importance of this busy capital. In order to 
form an accurate estimate of it, he should take a boat and proceed from 
Sydney Cove to Darling Harbour. He would then be satisfied that it is 
not upon the first alone that Australian commerce has raised its storehouses 
and wharfs, but that the whole extent of the eastern shore of the last more 
capacious basin, is equally crowded with \varchouscs, stores, dock-yards, 
mills, and wharfs, the appearance and solidity of wdiich would do credit 
even to Liverpool.” Those who, without the benefit of local experience, 
are in the habit of examining the Australian and Tasmanian new’spaper 5 f, 
must be struck with the various proofs they discover of the augmenting 
prosperity and social refinement of the colonics w’here they are published. 
Unlike most of our colonial possessions, Australia is not a heavy incum- 
brance upon the mother country, in a financial point of view ; its expendi- 
ture is nearly defrayed by imposts raised in the colony. Its revenue, in the 

• Two Expeditions Into the Interior of Southern Australia, during the years 1828, 1889, 1830, and 
1831 s &C. By Capt. Chablks Sturt, 39th R^t., .F.L.S. and F.U.G.S. In two vols. London, 1833. 
Smith, EUder, and Co. 

Sketch of Van Diemen's Land, dec. By Jamks Bischoff, Esq. London, 1832. Richardson. 

The Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van Diemen’s Land. By Mrs. Augustus Prinsbp. 
Second Edition. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Journals of several Expeditions made In Western Australia, in the years 1820, 1830, 18.ni, and 18.U; 
&c. London, 1833. Cross. 

/^jffflr/.t/^?w/v/.N.»S.VoL.l 1 No. Id. 2 II 
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year 1832^ amounted to j£ 135,909 ; its local expenditure is under £100,000, 
leaving a balance of nearly £40,000 to meet charges incurred at liomc. 
In short, the colony wants little or nothing from the parent country but to 
be let as much as possible alone ; the latter, meanwhile, using the settle- 
ment as a convenient receptacle for its felons, as heretofore, the very refuse 
and excretions of English society being still gratefully accepted by the 
colonists as a boon. 

The settled portion of New South Wales now extends from the 3()th to 
the 32d parallel, and has been distributed into counties, parishes, and 
townships ; its internal arrangements having been intentionally assimilated 
as nearly as possible to those of the mother-country. The population of 
the colony is said to consist of 40,000 free and ‘25,00t) convicts. Its 
imports in the year ended January J833 amounted to £(>02,032, of which 
£144,793 was the value of .commodities imported from foreign states, the 
rest being the produce of Groat Britain and her colonies. The exports 
amounted to £384,344, of which £*81,9(>9 consisted of British and foreign 
merchandize re-exported, the remainder was the j)roduce of the colony, the 
New Zealand fisheries, and the South Sea Islands. The chief articles of 
export, and which were shipped to the mother country, arc New Zealand 
flax, 806 tons, value £1;'>,31)3; sperm and bhick oil, 3,186 tuns, value 
£142,921; and wool, 1,;) 15, 156 lbs., value £73,559. In 1831, no less 
than 150 vessels entered the harbour of Port Jackson from foreign ports, 
the amount of their tonnage being 31,259 tons. 

The staple product of the colony is wool. The total amount of this 
article imported into Great Britain from the Australian colonics (New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land), in 1832, was two millions and 
a-half of pounds, and it has been sold as high as 10s. per lb. ; the best now 
sells at 5s. The history of this commodity, which promises to become a 
prime source of colonial wealth as well as of benefit to Britain, by render- 
ing her independent of foreign supply, deserves a short notice, since it 
shows how much may be effected towards developing the capabilities of a 
young settlement by an individual. About forty years ago, Mr. John 
McArthur commenced .sheep-farming, and in a year or two, he had an 
opportunity of crossing his coarse-flceccd sheep with Merino blood. So 
prolific was the mixed breed, that in ten years, a flock, originally consist- 
ing of not more than seventy Bengal sheep, had increased to 4,000. In 
1803, Mr. McArthur w'ent to England, carrying samples of his wool, 
which were so much approved of by a committee of manufacturers, that 
Government wxrc induced to encourage him in his attempts to produce fine 
wool in the colony, by directing that he should receive a grant of land for 
that purpose, in the Cow Pastures, which is now named the district of 
Camden. In 1806, Mr. McArthur returned to New South Wales with 
two ewes and three rams purchased by him from the Merino flock of 
George III. ; his flock was removed to the Cow Pa.sturc.s, and since that 
period, the wool of New South Wales has been rapidly increasing in value 
in the home-market. 

The accelerated advance of the colony may be dated from the com- 
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mcnccment of General Darling’s administration ; yet it is remarkable that 
General Darling was not only the most unpopular governor the colony ever 
had, but is even still pursued by the colonists with an acrimony and a ran- 
cour, which can scarcely be accounted for on public grounds alone. Armed 
with despotic powers, and entrusted with the entire functions of a govern- 
ment, of which coercion was, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
colony, an essential and obvious feature, at a time when the colonial com- 
munity, incited by a free press, began to discover that expansive principle, 
which is perhaps necessary in order to establish a title to rights which are 
merely in abeyance, (Tovernor Darling was placed in a situation of pecu- 
liar difficulty, and his errors should experience the utmost indulgence. 
It is only necessary to read the address presented to him by the inhabitants 
of the colony, on his assumption of the government, in December 182/5,* 
to perceive the excited temper of the colonists -at that critical period. We 
know nothing personally of General Darling, but the utmost alleged 
against him appears to be, acts of harshness ami severity towards indivi- 
duals, — a charge always susceptible of over-colouring and misrepre- 
sentation ; whilst, on the other hand, his active and successful endeavours 
to promote the improvement of the colony, its commerce, its trade, and its 
manufactures, and lastly, his exertions to explore the interior of the country, 
by well-planned expeditions, — whereby about five thousand miles of country 
was traversed — constitute no small claim upon the gratitude both of tlie 
colonists and the mother country. 

With a convict-population, consisting of the dregs of European society, 
the individuals of which, being free from any outward mark of degradation, 
slowly blend with tlie free settlers ; with a colonial-born class not yet large 
enough to impart to it a characteristic tone, and with a slight infusion 
of aboriginal natives, the society of Australia would infercntiolly appear 
to be necessarily bad. The reality, however, we have been assured by 
more than one witness, is far more favourable than could be expected 
from the actual components of Australian society. Captain Sturt tells us 
that he visited New South Wales with strong prejudices against it on this 
score, and left it with strong feelings in its favour : I speedily became 
convinced of the exaggerated nature of the reports I hcjird in England,” 
he observes, “ nor did any thing fall under my observation, during a resi- 
dence of mt)rc than six years, to justify the opinion I had been previously 
led to entertain of it.” Judging from the scenes disclosed in the police 
reports, given in the colonial papers, we should conclude that the bad is 
very bad. A considerable portion of the magistrates’ time, at the police 
office, is almost daily taken up by hearing cases of brutal and often murde- 
rous assaults committed by married men on their wives. That many 
women in the lower grades of our society are exceedingly depraved,” re- 
marks one of the editors, we arc perfectly aware; but the conduct of 
their husbands is seldom calculated to reform them.” RunaAva>s from 
road-gangs of convicts render person and property rather insecure, since 
it is at all times difficult, and at some seasons impossible, for Europeans to 
* See Mlat, Jouirn,, voL xxil. p. 234. 
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subsist in ^ the bush ’* without plunder. In one Gasiette^ we perceive a list 
of no less than one hundred and eight recent cases of escape from road-gangs. 

Free-labour is scarce in the colony, and the wages consequently paid to 
free servants and labourers are high ; these circumstances render the colo- 
nists dependent, to a certain extent, upon convict-labour, and where the 
prisoner is useful to his assigned master, he assumes occasionally airs of 
consequence and caprice. We have before us a reported case of a convict 
servant brought before a magistrate for refusing to eat mutton and making a 
disturbance when it was set before him. He ate beef^ veal, pork, bacon, 
poultry, and iish, voraciously, but he flew into a passion when mutton was 
offered him. The reason he assigned to the magistrate ivas, that in England, 
sheep were fed in church-yards, and he su])poscd the colonial sheep had the 
same pasturage; and that such food was unlit for Christians. Being 
assured that he was wrong in this respect, he condescended to promise in 
future to eat liis master’s mutton. 

The insight which the same sources of intelligence afford us into the 
character of the highest classes at Sydney convinces us that there are com- 
pensations for the evils which must be inseparable from a penal colony. 
Nothing seems wanting to the comfort and even luxury of these classes; 
they are now sufliciently numerous to form a distinct society, from which 
objectionable classes can l)e excluded ; the civil and military establishments 
form the nucleus of excellent society ; literature and the fine arts are culti- 
vated, and the theatre at Sydney (no slight criterion of the refinement of a 
community) appears to be rising into respectability. An incident which 
occurred at this place of amusement, on the 28th January last, whilst it is 
no proof of the decorum observed there, supplies a singular evidence of the 
dis.similarity of climate between England and Australia. It appears that 
the band in the orchestra, having given some oflenco, were pelted with 
peaches^ and forced to retreat behind the scenes. This shower of peaches, 
it will be observed, descended in the montli of January ! 

Having thus drawn a slight sketch of the character and rising importance 
of this colony, we shall proceed to notice the result of the expeditions 
into the interior, recorded in the valuable work of Captain Sturt, and in a 
paper of Mr, Cunningham, read before the Geographical Society.* 

Along the eastern coast of Australia runs a range of hills, from north to 
south, never distant more than forty miles from the sea. The spine of this 
range is unbroken ; it is a singular fact, that there is no passage in the Blue 
Mountains by which any river in the interior can escape in an easterly direc- 
tion, so that there is a complete division of the eastern and western waters, 
and streams, the heads of which are in close vicinity to each other, flow 
away in opposite directions, the one to pursue a short course to the sea, the 
other to fall into a level and depressed interior. 

From 1788, the date of the foundation of the colony, to the year 1813, 
the Blue Mountains w'ere impenetrable to the colonists. A Mr. Caley is 
said to have been the first to. scale this formidable range, but he failed in 
crossing it. In 1813, a year of drought. Lieutenant Lawson and Messrs. 

♦ * Journal* vol. U, p. 98. 
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Blaxiand and Wentworth determined to make an attempt to penetrate the 
chain, and succeeded ; Mr. W. Evans, assistant colonial surveyor general, 
followed; the rivers Macquarie and Lachlan (both rising between the 33d 
and 34th parallel, though eighty miles apart, the former flowing in a N. W., 
the latter in a W. direction) were discovered, and in 1814 a practicable 
line pf road was completed over the mountains to the extensive pasturages 
on their western side. In 1817, Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general, traced 
the course of the Lachlan, through inhospitable steppes, without trees, to a 
dead level bounded only by the horizon, and in long. 144J®, lat. 34°, found 
the river lost in extensive and impassable marshes. In the following year, he 
set out to explore the Macquarie, which he encountered on his return from 
the former survey, and which he traced likewise to a low marshy interior, in 
long 147J°, lat. 31°, where the river spread into an expanse of shoal-water, 
overrun with high reeds, an ocean of reeds,” to use Mr. Oxley’s expres- 
sion. Striking off in an easterly direction, he discovered Liverpool plains, 
and reached the coast at Port Macquarie. 

The results of these expeditions induced Mr. Oxley to conclude that the 
streams, which flowed westerly from the Blue Mountains, discharged them- 
selves into a vast central lake, or internal shoal sea, gradually filling up 
by depositions from the high lands left by the waters which flow into it. 
Mr. Cunningham, so late as 1828, seems to have entertained a similar 
theory, namely, that from the vast area of depressed interior between the 
parallels of 34° and 27°, subject to inundation by prolonged rains and the 
dispersion of the waters that flow into it, and from the dip of the rivers 
being uniformly to the N.N.VV. and N.W., either the interior was occupied 
by a large lake, or the confluence of the several streams formed one or 
more noble rivers flowing across the continent. 

In 1819, besides other minor discoveries, a river of some magnitude, 
called by the natives Morumbidgee, was discovered, which takes its rise in 
long. 149°, and pursues a westerly course inland, between the 34th and 
35th parallels. In 1824, Messrs. Hovell and Hume (the latter a native of 
tlic colony) undertook a journey from Lake George, in a S.W. direction, 
intending to penetrate to Bass’s Strait. They crossed the Morumbidgee, 
and the mountainous range through which it first flows ; in lut. 36°, long. 
147°, they passed a stream, flowing to the N.W., exceeding 100 yards in 
width (the Hume) ; they continued their journey through a fine, open, but 
thinly-timbered country, to a second river (the Ovens’), in lat. 36° 40', 
less than the Hume, flowing like the latter to the N.W., as well as a third 
stream, in lat. 37° (the Goulburn), and at length reached the southern sea- 
coast, at the N.E. side of Port Phillip, two degrees to the W. of the place 
where they proposed to reach it. The country traversed by these enterpris- 
ing individuals is expected to prove a fine settling country. 

In 1827, Mr. Cunningham, who had previously made several excursions 
in the interior, and circumnavigated New Holland with Captain King, took 
his departure from an upper (northerly) branch of Hunter’s river, and 
pursuing a northerly direction, crossed Mr. Oxley’s homeward track in 1818, 
and reached a large river (the Gwydir, the Peel of Mr. Oxley)i> which, after 
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pursuing its course to the N. for upwards of a degree of latitude from the 
point at which Mr. Oxley passed had forced its way (being now dry) 
through a break in the eastern ranges, and flowed towards an open country 
observed beyond it to UieN.W. Continuing his journey through a diversity 
of country, between the meridians of 150^ and 1/) 1^, on reaching the latitude 
of 29® 10', all the hills to the W. terminated, and a level, open interior, of 
vast expanse, bounded on the N. and N.W. by a distant horizon, broke 
suddenly on his view. Northward of the 29th parallel, he crossed a river 
(the Duinaresq), its channel 100 yards wide, winding to the west. A 
desert waste, and thinly- wooded stony hills succeeded, till, E. of 151®, at 
an elevation of 900 feet above the bed of the Duinarcsq river, he reached 
the confines of a superior country, the Darling Downs, in about the mean 
parallel of 28® and the meridian of 152®, bounded on t]»e S.W. by Conda- 
mine's river. He subsequently connected the extremity of this journey 
with the Brisbane river, which falls into Moreton Bay. 

In 1828, Captain Sturt was despatched on an expedition to explore the 
Macquarie. He started, accompanied by Mr. Hume, from Wellington 
Valley, a beautiful spot on the southern bank of that river, which they 
traced to the wilderness of marshes and reeds, traversing it in various 
directions, the conclusion being irresistible, that here the Macquarie was 
lost as a river, being evaporated and absorbed. On the E. of the marshes 
the country was low, covered with shells, reeds, and the acacia pendula^ 
diversified with the casuarina toriuosa, euemlypti, the cypressus calli- 
iriSf and the acacia longifolia. On the N.W., hills occasionally occurred, 
and in about long. 146»32', lat. 30® 21', is a range, of quartz formation, 
consisting of a principal group of five hills (the loftiest only 500 feet), 
with lateral ridges extending to the N.N.W. on one hand, and bending to 
New Year's Creek (which runs into the Darling river) on the other. As 
they advanced in a N.W. direction, that of New Year's Creek, nothing 
could exceed the dreariness of the desert around, occasional promises of 
improvement serving only to make the sense of desolation more painful : a 
few isolated hills and petty groups scarcely broke the monotony. Following 
the creek, they found themselves, in long. 145® 33',^ lat. 29® 37', suddenly 
on the banks of a noble river (the Darling), flowing from the N.E. to the 
S.W. in a channel seventy or eighty yards broad, the surface covered with 
pelicans and wild fowl. The party eagerly rushed down its precipitous 
bank, to quench their thirst, but found the water salt and too nauseous to 
drink. This disappointment was somewhat allayed by the reflexion that 
tlie saltness of the stream was a proof of its union with and proximity to 
the sea ; but it subsequently appeared that it was produced by brine-springs 
in the bed of tlie river. The country was flat, and of the same character 
as the plains to the E. The soil was a sandy loam, and the same succu- 
lent plants prevailed. 

« Captain Sturt conjectures, from appearances, that this remarkable cen- 
tral stream must rise far to the N.E. or N. He observes : 

The capacity of its channel, and the terrific floods that must sometimes rage 
in it, would'4irgue that it is influenced by tropical rains, which alone would 
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cause such floods. It is likely that it seldom arrives at so reduced a state aa 
that in which wc found it, and that, generally speaking, it has a sufficient 
depth of water for the purposes of inland navigation : in such case, its future 
importance cannot be questioned, since it most probably receives the chief 
streams falling westerly from the coast ranges. But, with every anticipation of 
the benefit that may at some time or other be derived from this remarkable and 
central stream, it is incumbent on me to state that the countr}', through which 
it flows, holds out but little prospect of advantage. Certainly the portion we 
know of it, is far from encouraging. The extent of alluvial soil, between the 
inner and outer banks of the river, is extremely limited, and, instead of being 
covered with sward, is in most places over-run by the polygonum. Beyond 
this, the plains of the interior stretch away, whose character and soil must 
change, ere they can be available to any good purpose. But there is a singular 
want of vegetable decay in the interior of New Holland, and that powerfully 
argues its recent origin. 

This river, which Captain Sturt traced upon this occasion about sixty-six 
miles in a direct line S.W. to long. 111° 50', lat. 30° JG', and which, on 
his return, he discovered in the parallel of 30®, two degrees and a-half 
more to the E., where it unites with the Castlercagh, must be considered, 
as he remarks, as the boundary line of actual inland di.scovcry from the 
E. lie considers it evident that this stream is the chief drain for carry- 
ing off the waters falling westerly from the E. coast. Mr. Cunningham 
observes : 

The Darling may be ju.stly considered the largest river which has been disco* 
vered in New South Wales, since it is formed by a junction of all the streams 
which were discovered by Mr. Oxley in 1818 (and these were five in number, 
each of considerable magnitude), as well as of those I met with in niy journey 
of 1827 ; and thus it constitutes the great drain of a tract of mountainous 
country lying between the parallels of 27° and 331°. But what ultimately 
becomes of this river so sustained, to what other channels it becomes united, 
what course it eventually pursues, bej^ond the spot where Captain Sturt and 
bis comrade left it flowing through a desert country to the south-west, or on 
what coast it is discharged, if it really does make the sea at any point, remains 
wholly unknown, and is therefore still to be discovered. 

In our ninth volume (p. 73) will be found an official report of Major 
Mitchell, the surveyor-general of the colony, of the result of an expedi- 
tion undertaken to verify the statement of a runaway convict, respecting the 
course of the waters to the northward, from wheneo it appears that Major 
Mitchell crossed Liverpool Plains and Peel's River, proceeding westward to 
the Nammoy, the country to the N. appearing impracticable. Subsequently, 
however, he moved round the W . extremity of the mountains, and turning tH 
the N. and N.E., reached a river (the ^ndur of the natives), which he 
supposed to be the Gwydir of Mr. Cunningham (the continuation of the 
Peel of Mr. Oxley), flowing W. and S.W. Crossing this river, and 
travelling N., on a meridian line, in lat. *29° 2', he came upon the largest 
river he had yet seen, called by the natives Karaula (evidently a continua- 
tion of the Dumaresq of Mr. Cunningham), flowing to the W. and after- 
wards turning S., and which he followed till it joined the Gwydir, in lat. 
29° 30' 27^, long. 14S® 13' 20". Immediately below the junction, the 
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ooune of the river continues S. of W., directly towards the place where 
Captain Sturt discovered the E. ptirt of the Darling. Major Mitchell's 
conclusion from this discovery^ which, to a certain extent, combines those 
of Mr. Oxley, Mr. Cunningham, and Captain Sturt, is that the division of 
waters falling towards the N. and S. shores of Australia is not, as has been 
supposed, in the direction of the Liverpool and Warrabangic range, but 
extends between Cape Byron, on the K. shore, and Dirk Hartog’s Island, 
on the W. ; that all the interior rivers that we know of, to tlie N. of the 
Morumbidgee, belong to the basin of the Karaula, this stream flowing S., 
and hence the disappearance of the Macquarie and other lower rivers may 
be understood, “ for all along the banks of the Karaula, the Gwydir, and 
the Nammoy, the country, though not swampy, bears marks of frequent 
inundation; thus the floods, occasioned by these rivers united, cover the 
low country, and receive the Macquarie, so that no channel marks its fur- 
ther course." 

The physical character of the Australian continent is so peculiar, lliat it 
is impossible to rely upon any conclusion based upon theories deduced from 
facts in other continents. The discovery of these rivers and their courses has 
corrected erroneous theories respecting the interior of the country, but more 
data arc required in order to afford sound footing. C'aptain Sturt says : 
** my impression, whilst travelling the country to the W. and N.W. of the 
marshes of the Macquarie, was that I was travci>iinga country of compara- 
tively recent formation. The sandy nature of its soil, the great want of 
vegetable decay, the salsolaceous character of its plants, tlic appearance of 
its isolated bills and flooded tracts, and its trifling elevations above the sea,* 
severally contributed to strengthen these impressions on my mind." 

The peculiar property of the trees of Australia, with reference to the 
vegetable matter produced in decay, is specially noticed by Captain Sturt in 
his preliminary chapter, and is one of the many singular features in its 
natural history. 

It has been obvious to me, as it must have been to many others, that, in New 
South Wales, the fall of leaves and the decay of timber, so far from adding 
to the richness of its soil, actually destroy minor vegetation. This fact was 
brought more home to me in consequence of its having been iny lot to spend 
some months upon Norfolk Island, a distant penal settlement attached to the 
government of Sydney. There the abundance of vegetable decay was ns 
remarkable as the want of it on the Australian continent. I have frequently 
sunk up to my knees in a bed of leaves wheq walking through its woods ; and, 
often when I placed my foot on what appeared externally to be the solid trunk 
of a tree, I have found it yield to the pressure, in consequence of its decom- 
position into absolute rottenness. But such is not the case in New South 
Wales. There, no such accumulations of v^etable matter are to be met 
with ; but where the loftiest tree of the forest falls to the ground, its figure and 
length are marked out by the total want of vegetation within a certain dis- 
tance of it, and a small elevation of earth, resembling more the refuse or 
scoria of burnt bricks than an^ thing else, is all that ultimately remains of the 
inimense body which time or accident had prostrated. Thus it would appear, 
^ !#. Af CsptiUii Sturt had no tiaiometer on which he could depend, hit elevatlonf are little better than 
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thmt it is not less to the character of its woods than to the ravages of fire that 
New South Wales owes its general sterility. 

' In the following year (1829), Captain Sturt set out on another expedi- 
tion, to explore the Morumbidgee river, or, in the event of failure, to 
attempt to reach the Darling, from the point at which the expedition might 
be thwarted, on a N.W. course. He left Sydney in November, fully 
provided with every necessary implement and comfort,” and reached 
the Morumbidgee, flowing through a country described as '^wild, romantic, 
and beautiful.” The breadth of the river was eighty feet ; its waters were 
hard and transparent, and the current foaming amidst rocks, or circling in 
eddies, gave early promise of a long-continued course. The general direction 
of the river, from its source almost to its termination, though extremely 
tortuous, owing to the broken country in w’hich it rises, is from E. to W., 
and confined between the 34 th and 35th parallels. As they proceeded, the 
soil and pasture of the flats bordering on the river were found to be excel- 
lent; the land further in the interior was, however, of inferior quality. In 
about the meridian of 146® 50', lat. 34® 41', the river was from 150 to 
170 feet wide, and from 4 to 20 deep. The country by degrees became 
flat and barren, and as the party were approaching the parallel of longitude 
in which other rivers of Australia lose themselves in swamps, this w^as 
expected to be the fate of the noble river they were exploring. Captain 
Sturt made an excursion towards a ridge of hills on the N. It is impos- 
sible,” says he, for me to describe the kind of country we were now 
traversing, or the dreariness of the view it presented. The plains were 
still open to the horizon, but here and there a stunted gum-tree, or a gloomy 
cypress, seemed placed by Nature as mourners over the surrounding desola- 
tion. Neither beast nor bird inhabited these lonely and inhospitable regions, 
over which the silence of the grave seemed to reign. We had not, for days 
past, seen a blade of grass, so that the animals could not have been in very 
good condition.” The party soon had stronger evidence of the event appre- 
hended, for they came upon the marshes of the Lachlan, with which marshes 
the Morumbidgee unites ; but as there w'as reason to think that the latter 
river was not lost in these reedy swamps, it %vas perseveringly explored by 
Captain Sturt, who found a creek joining the Morumbidgee, which he 
reasonably supposes to be the channel of the Lachlan, the distance being 
about thirty geographical miles from the extreme point to which Mr. 
Oxley penetrated in his survey of that river in 1817. From the point of 
junction, the Morumbidgee ceased to be the broad and fine river it appeared 
at the foot of the mountain ranges, where it gains the level country. The* 
landscape gradually altered, bearing no longer the marks of inundation ; it 
was a boundless flat, co\'ered with wood and brush ; the general timber was 
dwarf box or flooded gum. In about long. 1 42J® they reached the junction 
of a broad and noble river (the Murray), which Captain Sturt does not 
doubt to be the great channel of the streams from the S.E. angle of the 
island, including the Hume, the Ovens, and the Goulburn, discovered by 
Messrs. Hume and Hovell. The river they now explored was, therefore, 
the Murray, which they entered from the Morumbidgee (which bad turned 
^«ir/.J(?«ni.N.S. VoL. lLNo.44. 2 I 
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suddenly to the S.) at right angles, and it kept, from the point of junetron, 
the same direction as the general course of the latter river. The medium 
width of the Murray was 350 feet, the depth from 12 to 20. Its transpa- 
rent waters were running over a sandy bed at the rate of 2^ knots an hour, 
and its banks, though eighteen feet in height, were evidently subject to 
floods. The generality of the rivers of the interior of this country have 
outer and inner banks, the former adapted to confine the waters during 
floods, and prevent them from spreading over the plains. 

The country through which the Murray flows presents similar features 
to that of the Morumbidgee : not a single elevation broke the dark and 
gloomy monotony of the interior. In nine days' voyage down the Murray, 
in which period they made about 100 miles of westing, they came to the 
junction of this river, then running W.S.W., with one little inferior to it, 
in pqint of magnitude, flowing from the X. by E., 100 yards wide and 
12 feet deep (the water fresh, though turbid), and which Captain Sturt 
supposes, from its apparent direction on the maps, to be the Darling, wliicli 
he had traced to long. 144® 50', lat. 3tf® 10': the junction of the Murray and 
the new river he places in long. 140® 50', lat. 34® 3'. Mr. Cunningham 
remarks lliaf, in that case, the whole of the internally- forniotl streams at 
present known in the country, from the Dumaresfj, in lat. 20°, to the 
Murray, in lat. 34®, are discharged into tlic ocean on tlu? southern coast 
(^at the embouchure of the Murriiy) ; but he doubts the declension of so 
considerable a portion of the interior to the 8. There is an intermediate 
tract of unknown country, he adds, exceeding I'OO miles* between the 
southernmost point of Captain StuiTs examination of tln.^ Darling and the 
junction of the tributary of the Murray, which rivers exhibit no one character 
common to both. The point is one of much interest and importance. 

The aspect of the country changed after the juimliori of thc.se two 
streams ; the bank.s w'cre sloping and grassy, and overhung by trees of 
magnificent size, and the men exclaimed that they had got into an Eng- 
lish river." Lofty ranges were seen at a distance, one stretching to the 
N.E., another to the N.W. 

About half a degree to the E., and a very little to the N., they pa.ssed, in 
long. 140® 29', lat. 33® 58', the junction with the Murray of another 
river, suppo.sed to be a stream of considerable magnitude," named by 
Captain Sturt the Lindesay, and which is conjectured by him and by Mr. 
Cunningham to be the Goulbum of Messrs. Hume and Hovell. The 
banks of the Murray assumed now a difierent aspect ; the left bank was 
extremely high and of singular character ; sometimes of a beautiful colum- 
nar regularity, with capitals resembling the Corinthian order; at other 
times like falls of muddy water petrified, and again resembling the battle- 
ments of a castle. They were composed of clay and sand ; the wash- 
ing-out^f the latter produced these fantastic appearances. A change soon 
after took place in the geology of the country ; the clifis of sand and clay 
gave place to an equally singular fossil formation, resembling the skulls of 
men piled one upon another, occasioned by the washing-out of the softer 
ports : it was a mass of shells, apparently a ^ecies of the iurritdla^ 
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Unvinir readied the meridian of a little to the S. of the 34lh 

parallel^ the river turned off, almost at right angles, to the S., having been 
observed to have always a tendency to that point where unchecked. 
Captain Sturt followed this new course, along magnificent reaches of from 
three to six miles (the river acquiring a breadth of 350 yards), and on the 
fifth day came to the termination of the Murray, being launched into a 
beautiful lake (Alexandrine), the reservoir of the waters of southern 
Australia, which disembogues itself into the sea at Encounter Bay. The 
length of the lake was estimated at fifty-three miles, its breadth forty, and 
its medium depth at four feet only ; a double line of breakers renders it 
impossible to enter it from the sea. 

"Jliis expedition, besides filling up a considerable blank on the map of 
the southern part of the island, has shown in what way the streams pre- 
viously known, whicli rise in the S., arc disposed of, and has also* cor- 
rected the too sanguine notions entertained respecting the interior country 
in this part. Captain Sturt’s report holds out no promise of very extensive 
settling tracts, of a superior quality to what is already known ; it contradicts 
the theory of a navigable river; and the discovery of a shoal lake, with an 
impassable bar, communicating with the Murray, is of little value in a 
commercial jioint of view. 

Captain Sturt entertained some idea that there might be a communication 
between Lake Alexandrina and the Gulf of St. Vincent: this question has 
been more recently set at rest by the result of the expedition under the late 
Cn{)tain Barker, who ascended to lat. 34® 41', where he fully satisfied him- 
self that no such* channel exists. The country between the Lake and the 
(bilf, consisting of five millions of acres of rich soil. Captain Sturt con- 
siders, however, to be adapted to colonization. 

Thus, of tliis vast country, at least six-sevenths remain utterly unknown, 
and the want of navigable rivers must necessarily impede the progress of 
discovery. Tlie following directions of future expeditions are suggested by 
Mr. Cunningham : he proposes that one should be despatched to follow the 
course of the Darling, from the S.W. point, where it was abandoned by 
Captain Sturt, or to trace up, in a N. direction, the tributary of the 
Murray, which that officer identifies with the Darling; that a second expedi- 
tion might proceed from the Moreton Bay country to the tropic, in a course 
ns much as possible to the W. of N.W., descending southerly, on reaching 
the tropical circle in long. 14b®, in a S. direction, on that meridian, to the 
latitude of Moreton Bay, then shaping a course to the E. ; a third expedi- 
tion might explore more minutely the N.W. const, with a view of dis- 
covering any outlets of the internally-collected waters. 

The intercourse which Captain Sturt had with the natives, in his journres, 
was not calculated to exalt our opinion of their character. In some in- 
stances, they evinced qualities which might be cultivated into virtues, but 
the generality are a debased and depraved race, as our traveller expresses 
it, *‘at the very bottom of the scale of humanity.” He has recorded a cir- 
cumstance which is scarcely credible, that of a native man killing his infant 
by dashing its Iiead against a stone, cooking it, and eating it. Captain 
Sturt interrogated this true savage as to his motives for such a deed ; but the 
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only reason that eould be assigned was, that ^^he child was sick, and would 
never have grown up/' The dirty and hideous aspect of most of these 
people is .disgusting, and syphilitic and other loathsome diseases, probably 
the only gifts of European civilization they have received, add to their 
offensiveness whilst they thin their numbers. The races at both extremes 
of Captain Sturt’s journeys were nearly alike, or seemed to be from the 
same stock. " The sunken eye and overhanging eyebrow, the high cheek- 
bone and thick lip, distended nostrils, the nose either short or aquiline, 
together with a stout bust and slender extremities, and both curled and 
smooth hair, marked the natives of the Morumbidgee os well as those of 
the Darling : in customs, they differed in no material point from the coast 
natives.” 

We have not much space to devote to the collection of journals of expe- 
ditions into Western Australia, which, although they contain abundant 
matter which is interesting to the settler, discover few facts of great geogra- 
phical importance, inasmuch as they extended to a comparatively small 
distance inland. 

This little colony, which has been the subject of so much misrepresenta- 
tion, is, we find, to be more efficiently supported by the aid of (Jovern- 
ment, which is to take upon itself, for the present, tlie expense of its civil 
and military establishments. The other objects connected with the amelio- 
ration of the settlement, the foundation of schools, the construction of roads 
and public works, &c., are also to be provided for by duties and imposts. 
Emigration will be encouraged, and the legislative council is to be extended 
so as to comprise a portion of the settlers unconnected with the govern- 
ment. In the advancement of their particular pursuits, in the cultivation 
of the soil, and in the conversion of its natural resources into a productive 
state, the colonists must rely upon their own means and industry.” Such 
are the intentions of the Home Government, conveyed through Governor 
Stirling, now in England. 

The colony of Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, consisting of an 
population of 24,000 British subjects, of whom one-half arc 
convicts, paying a revenue of about 000, — ^which is much more than 

absorbed by its local expenditure, — is in a less advanced state than New 
South Wales, from which it was severed in 1825. This comparative 
backwardness may be in part owing to the aboriginal natives, whose ferocity 
has greatly impeded the operations of the colonists. This obstacle is now 
removed by the transportation of the aborigines to a small island, where they 
will probably become extinct. Expeditions have, of late, been made into 
the interior (though two-thirds of the island remain unexplored), which have 
not only tended to fill up the map, but have brought to light land of 
superior quality, in which this island seems more abundant than its vast 
neighbour. 

The pleasant little volume of Mrs. Prinsep affords a good picture of the 
physical and moral characters of British Tasmania. On landing frogi 
India at Hobart Town (corrupted first by pronunciation and now in writing 
into Hoharion)^ Mrs. Prinsep was not a little surprised at its extent and 
the size of the warehouses. As she walked up the High Street, a thousand 
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Englidb reoolleoiion^ revived^ — carts and cottages, girfs in their pattens,* 
boys playing at marbles, above all, rosy countenances, chubby cheeks, and 
English voices.” 

After describing the metropolis of Tasmania (which is about a mile or 
mile anda-half square), Mrs. Prinsep gives an account of a trip to Eliza- 
beth Town, twenty-two miles in the interior, to which a stage runs twice a 
ivcek, which stage is a cart fitted up with benches like an Irish jaunting- 
car." On arriving at the town, it w'as extremely difficult to find it ; upon 
inquiry, it appeared that, besides the magistrate’s and governor’s houses, 
and the school, there were but two houses and a-half, the third not being 
yet completed. The views, however, on the road and from the town, were 
beautiful. Tasmania, in fact, consists, as yet, in its two towns of Hobartou 
and Launceston. 

lUic details which Mrs. Prinsep furnishes of the economics of this country 
are not unattractive : 

The sources of accumulation here have engrossed my attention completely, 
and the island possesses temptations, in tny eye, even above the glorious power 
to be obtained in our East-India civil service. See how I am changed ! Ro- 
mance, and even ambition, have vanished ; for amongst all the beauties and 
interests of this place, I am beginning to think none are so beautiful as the 
interests of capital. The colony contains valuable property, many sources of 
wealth, security, health, every thing but money, consequently the latter obtains 
a most profitable return. Interest alone on mortgages, with the very best secu- 
rities, is at fifteen or twenty per cent. Invest your money in stock for wool, 
and it brings a return of fifty per cent, per annum — in the whale-fishery, on^ 
hundred per cent. There are two banks founded upon joint-stocks, and the 
shareholders arc the wealthiest people in the community ; dividends now paid 
are sixteen percent., the shares ^100; the banks arc constituted upon the 
safest possible principle — the business is almost confined to discounting bills — 
security is insisted on, and mortgages declined, lest land should be obtained 
instead of money. The quarter of the globe in which all these profits arc to 
be safely made is so little known, that capital has not been drawn to it. 

From these few remarks, I deduce the certain inference that there is no 
immediate prospect of any check to that rise in the value of land, and such 
other property, which is now observable. Money well invested in land here, 
and allowed to accumulate, will be tenfold its original value in fifteen years. 
Two hundred pounds would purchase a noble property here ; in England, the 
interest on it would scarcely furnish two boxes of millinery annually ! You 
have no idea of the cheapness of things here ; 1,000 will buy a fine, healthy, 

and beautiful estate of 1,200 acres, 200 of them already in cultivation, and the 
whole becoming more valuable every yesLT. Corn and potatoes export to 
Sydney, wool to England ; wool averages sixpence a pound. The whole 
colony is on the advance, and its resources remain to be developed. Fresh 
lands are granted in square miles, in the proportion of one square mile, or 640 
acres, for every ^500 sterling of capital, which the applicant can immediately 
command, to the extent of four square miles, or 2,560 acres, which is the 
largest grant that is made to any settler without purchase, as the smallest is 
320 acres. The total territory in acres is 15,000,000^ of which about one- 
half is rocky, or thickly wooded, the rest arable and pasture ; arable being, 
as one to six of pasture. Total acres granted to December 1829, 1,323,523, 
consequently unlocated acres, 13,676,447> The wool of Van Diemen’s Land 
is of peculiar softness, and from the greater attention now paid to cleaning 
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and packing, the price is rising. Wheat is of a very superior quality, weighing 
generally about sixty, and sometimes as much as sixty-five pounds a bushel. 
Oats are beginning to be raised, barley has not yet succeeded, pease and other 
species of pulse are plentiful. Skins are also valuable. Seal-skins the most 
so, being worth about twenty-five shillings each in England. Kangaroo-skins 
are essentially useful in the colony, for hats, and also for shoes, which aro 
remarkably durable ; when well packed, and of a good size, these skins fetch 
nearly sixpence a pound in London. Shoemakers make 100 per cent, on the 
raw material. 

To be sure, this lady is not very encomiastic upon other points, which 
arc in such cases to be put fost nummos. The society of Hobarton," 
she says, is very pleasant, and to us has been very kind ; but the chief 
amusement to strangers is the consitution of this society. The population 
of the future empire of Van Diemen’s Land (for in fifty years it must be 
independent) is founded upon the dregs that have been drained from Eng- 
land. Most of our new friends have sprung from the lowest democracy. 
Their mother language will soon undergo a change : the next generation 
will certainly expel the h from its place in the dictionary, and admit it ns a 
h’aspirate to tlic Ii'apples, and the h’oranges. A little more respectability 
may perhaps be imported from England or from India, when the advan- 
tages this colony holds out to emigrants arc belter known.” If the history 
of every house were made public, she observes, it would make Europeans 
shudder. Even in our small menage, our cook has committed murder, 
our footman burglary, and the housemaid bigamy : but these formidable 
truths are hushed up!” 


This article would be incomplete without some notice of tlic islands in 
what may be termed the Australasian seas : we .shall limit that notice to the 
Sandwich Islands and New Zealand, all of which arc rising fast into com- 
mercial importance. It will scarcely be believed, that no less than twenty- 
four vessels, burthen 2,()»30 tons, are owned at the Sandwich Islands^ partly 
by natives and partly by foreigners. K gentleman, who resides in the 
island of Woahoo (Owyhee), has furnished the following account of tlic 
number and tonnage of foreign vessels touching at Woahoo during the years 
J821 to 183J : 



Ekcllsii. 

American'. 

IJSORII Otiikii 
FotiKias Fr.aos. 

Annual Total. 

Year. 









Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1824 ... 

17 

6,298 

66 

18.851 

5 

1,330 

88 

26,479 

1825 ... 

20 

8,165 

5n 

15,616 

3 

950 

79 

24,731 

1826 ... 

13 

5,2(;4 

88 

25,888 

6 

1,112 

107 

32,264 

1827 ... 

18 

6,839 

82 

24,954 

7 

1,721 

107 

33,514 

1828 ... 

31 

10,663 

116 

37,029 

8 

2,313 

155 

50,005 

1829 ... 

27 

9,371 

108 

.36,297 

4 

1,003 

139 

46,671 

1830 ... 

26 

8,675 

100 

.30,932 

2f;,H8 

3 

515 

129 

40,122 

1831* ... 

30 

9,859 

♦ 

83 

5 

1,172 

118 

37,179 


♦ The anMwpt of American tonnaj^e may be arcminted for by the number of vessels 

BEHf Wand Mnuii, where, at one time, at the end of ifol, there were twenty- 

three ahlps at anchor, at one time and place. 

At Honolulu, the port of the island of Woahoo (situated at the south side of the Island) there Is great 
facility for refitting OT repalrlnp vessels ; at the end of ltt31 two vessels, of 180 and 190 tons, were hove 
down, caulked, and coppered, in hvc days. 
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It is evident, from the aforegoing statement, that the Americans arc 
engrossing tlie trade of these islands. The writer observes that, ‘Uhe 
advantageous geograpliical position of the Sandwich Islands, their great 
fertility, salubrious climate, and safe commodious port, render them of 
considerable importance to the commercial world ; that, as they become 
belter known, they will be more frequented by foreigners; that Honolulu 
can scarcely fail to become a depAt for European and India goods, whence 
they will be re-shipped for the new states of Spanish America and the north- 
west coast; and that the increasing whale-fishery, and other commercial 
speculations, will all contribute to augment the trade of the place." 

The queen dowager, Kaahmanu, died on the 7th June 1832, but the 
accession of the young king docs not appear to have changed the order of 
things. 

The trade of New Zealand is advancing with equal or greater rapidity. 
The Bay of Islands now presents the characteristics of a regular commer- 
cial country. The Phormiinn tenax, or New Zealand flax, is now in 
such extensive demand, as to have raised an agricultural class in the islands ; 
at the same time, the property of the flax-grounds is often the subject of 
sanguinary contentions. 

It is to be regretted that New Zealand has become a receptacle of many 
rinuiway convicts, of the worst description, from New South Wales, wlio 
not only debauch the character of the natives, l>ut incite them against the 
respectable settlers, wlio, being under the protection of no government autho- 
rity, arc at the mercy of tlicse miscreants. 


THE VOICES OF THE WORLD. 

*'Our rabbins icnch us that throe voices pass from one end of the world (othcotlicr; namely, the 
v<ilcc of the rIoIx? tif the s\m ; the voice of the inourniuR of Rome ; and the voice of the soul whc*n she 
departeth from the body. Some say, likewise, the voice of the angel Uidga, who hath the management 
of rain and the care of moislcnlug the carth.”-^tehclin’s Habbinical Literuti{re» vol. 1. p. 2*2U. 

Ye are with me, mighty voices. 

Ye are with me when I go 

Where the summer grass rejoices, 

Where the golden waters flow. 

I bow my head unto the blast 
That cometh from the Land of Years ; 

A cry of wailing rushes past 
Of a city in her tears. 

Widow of kings ! how long, how long. 

Since princes at thy bosom hung ! 

How long since, from thy parched lips. 

The stream of poetry hath sprung ! 

Yet, O thrice happy though thou art, # 

From thy proud throne of glory hurlM — 

Thy mourner— every human heart, 

Thy sepulchre-*the world ! 
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The Voices of the World, 

0 voice of Death ! thou hast a totoe 
Of terror loud and wild. 

When the weeping mother sits alone 
By the bed of her dying child. 

And she sees by the taper’s yellow light. 

As it sinks amid the gloom. 

And the old trees groan with tlie wind of night,-—- 
That Death is in the room ! 

But list ! that melancholy sound 
Upon the breeze doth fly — 

1 see the shadow on the ground 
Of the sunlight in the sky. 

And even now, so soft and clear. 

Like some enchanted strain. 

Thy voice steals on my charmed car. 

Sweet Spirit of the silver rain ! 

How many eyes have watched to see. 

When stormy clouds the sky enshroud^ 

Thy gentle face of cheerful glee 
Break from the cave of cloud ! 

The blossoms wake beneath thy feet. 

And from each twilight grot. 

The crystal fountain danceth out — 

But all is dark where thou art not ! 

The violet and fair musk-rose. 

Meek dwellers In green woodland places. 

In gladness at thy well-known call. 

Lift up their pale and drooping faces. 

Dear voice of summer life, thy song 
On every breeze floats by. 

And from the warm and fragrant ground 
There riseth up sweet melody. 

And from the flowery hedge, where deep 
The glimmering grass among. 

Its watch the wakeful bird doth keep, 

Cometh a low and broken song. 

While ever its small twinkling feet 
Among the quivering leaves do play. 

Shaking about from every bough 
The white dew in a silver spray-*- 

Yc arc with me, mighty voices. 

Ye are with me when I go 
Where the summer grass rejoices. 

Where the golden waters flo^. 


W. 
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MOFUSSIL STATIONS. 

No. VIII. — Bkriiampoue. 

In its outward aspect, there is no European station in the jMcfussil 
which can bear any comparison with Bcrhanipore ; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Hooghley, in the fair and fertile province of Bengal, and is 
arrayed with the utmost splendour of foliage ; the flowering trees attaining 
a gigantic size, and the more common offspring of the forest, the banian, 
tamarind, ncem, peepul, and bamboo, occurring in greater profusion, and 
seeming to riot in richer luxuriance, than in the dry soils of the upper 
country, where the groves are contrasted with arid sand, instead of springing 
from long grass and thickly-spreading underwood. The cantonments of 
Berhampore arc well laid out and handsomely built ; the quarters of the 
oflicers belonging to the European regiments stationed there being of brick 
covered with cement, like the jntckha palaces of Calcutta, and forming 
uniform ranges of considerable extent. The grand square, a spacious 
quadrangle, enclosing an excellent parade-ground, is particularly striking; 
and stately houses, belonging to civilians and other permanent residents, 
arise in tasteful and convenient spots in the neighbourhood, giving to the 
whole station an air of grandeur and importance not usually found in 
garrisons, where the pompous array of fortresses and bristling bulwarks is 
wanting. To contrast with all this beauty and magnificence, and to shew 
the dcceitfulness of outward appearances, a large and melancholy arena, 
filled with monumental stones, gives silent but mournful evidence of the 
unhealthiness of the atmosphere, and of the grim dominion of death in the 
midst of the most lavish productions of nature. Berhampore lies low, and 
has not been sufficiently drained before its occupation by European troops. 
Every breath of air which visits it comes over swamps and marshy lands ; 
it abounds with ditches and stagnant pools, those fruitful sources of malaria, 
and its too redundant vegetation is rank and noisome. 

Elegant and commodious as the European quarters appear, they have 
not been constructed with a proper regard to the health of the inhabitants. 
It was formerly the custom in Bengal, and one which unfortunately has 
not been universally relinquished, to glaze the houses only upon what 
sailors would term the weather-side ; close wooden shutters, or glass doors, 
not being supposed necessary except to keep off the storms of rain brought 
by the hurricanes from the north-west. U nder this idea, the more sheltered 
parts of the Iiouap are merely furnished with Venetians, which never can be 
made to close so exactly as to keep out the damp air. There are no fire- 
places in these summer residences ; and persons compelled to dwell all the 
year round in them must undergo every change of atmosphere, without the 
possibility of preventing their exposure to diseases whieh are generated by 
sudden transitions from heat to cold. Philosophers assert that the earth is 
cooling down ; and although the sultriness of Bengal during the hot season 
has not suffered the slightest diminution, it is certain that the air is much 
keener than heretofore during the few months of cold weather : a fact fully 
/l«W/.*/owrM.N.S.VoL.ll.No.'14. 2 K 
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borne out by the frosb^, M'hich have made ice an article of manufacture at 
Chinsurah by the same process used in the upper provinces. Every person 
having more regard to health than to expense^ takes care to have tlie family 
abode glazed upon all sides, and fire-places formerly unknown arc becoming 
common in Calcutta, where, after sunset, in the large lofty rooms, during 
the cold season, the blaze and genial warmth of a wood fire are very accep* 
table. The w'ant of these preservatives from cholera, which is more fre* 
quently brought on by exposure to chills than by any other cause, is severely 
felt at Berhampore, where that fatal disease is peculiarly destructive to tlie 
European community, making sad ravages amongst the King s regiments 
every season : doleful records upon the tombstones chronicle its gloomy 
triumphs; neither sex nor age are spared, and there is no cemetery in India 
W’hich contains the mortal remains of so many juvenile mothers and young 
brides as that at Berhampore. The liower Orphan School, in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, receives numerous inmates from this unhealthy station. 
The institution was established for the purpose of educating and providing 
for the children of deceased soldiers ; should the non-commissioned officers 
or privates of European regiments desire to take a wife out of this asylum, 
they arc, if men of character, permitted to do so, but they must choose by 
the eye alone at a single interview. They are not allowed to pay their 
addresses to the object which has attracted them, or to transfer their aflcctions 
to another after their selection has been made : no previous ac([uaintance 
can be granted, and the bride has only the privih^ge of rejection. 

King’s troops, which have nearly completed the full period of their ser- 
vices in India, generally take their leave of Mofussil stations at Berham- 
pore ; but it is too often selected for the quarters of new arrivals ; and 
regiments, acclimating in the midst of its treacherous swamps, pay double 
toll to the king of terrors. Here arc no advantages which can compensate 
for an unhealthy climate, and no one takes up his abode at this place 
without a feeling of reluctance ; frequent deaths cast a gloom upon society, 
and there arc other causes which prevent the cordiality and good-fellowship, 
amid the European community, which can alone reconcile the Indian exile 
to banishment in a foreign land. The extreme youth of the civil and military 
servants of the Company, upon their arrival in the country in which their 
lot has been cast, permits them to conform to its customs without any irk- 
some feeling ; but it is otherwise with officers of King’s regiments, who 
come out later in life. Their habits and manners have been formed in 
England, and many refuse to submit to the regulations and usages which 
have been established time out of mind in India, while others comply with 
an ill-grace. The order of visiting is completely revei'sed in the Company’s 
territories ; the stranger is expected to call upon the residents, and the rule 
is so absolute, that persons who refuse to attend to it give much oficnce, and 
are in a great measure cut off from society. Subaltern officers of small 
means, unaccustomed to thp state of things existing in a strange country, 
feel reluctant to intrude thc^isclves upon tlie mansions of rich civilians, and 
would rather await the advance of the great man ; the civilian is offended 
by the neglect of common courtesy, and, having lived many years out of 
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Ungland, forgets to make proper allowances for the projudicos isiiMljed at 
liomc; coldness and dislike ensuc^ each casts the blame upon llie oilier, and 
the station is divided into separate circles. 

The difference between the style of living and the incomes of persons 
thrown together at a Mofussil station is but too apt to create suspicion, if 
not jealousy, on the part of the least wealthy class. They scrutinize the 
air and deportment of those more favoured with the gifts of fortune with a 
critical eye ; reserve is always attributed to pride ; they expect marked and 
flattering receptions, w'ithout considering that their \ isits may be paid to men 
who, notwithstanding their station or their talents, may be very little 
ac({uainted with the "world, and quite unskilled in the art of doing the 
honours of their houses. The shyness and want of case, which would pass 
unnoticed in persons of their own standing, arc imputed to the worst feel- 
ings when exhibited by rich civilians : no time is given to thaw the ice ; a 
hasty judgment, in many instances of course exceedingly erroneous, is 
formed, and the visitor withdraws in disgust, determined never to subject 
himself again to “the proud man’s contumely.” Ladies, happily, arc not 
expected to undergo this ordeal : upon their arrival at a station, the hus- 
band, father, or brother, with whom they reside, makes the lour of the 
•place, and the females of the families, to whom he has paid his respects, 
4*all upon the strangers, who arc of course expected to return the visit. If 
the duty, in the first instance, on the part of the gentleman, be omitted, 
the ladies will remain unnoticed, and it will cither be supposed that they 
desire to live in seclusion, or that there is some not very creditable reason 
for their being averse to an introduction to the society. The awkwardness 
of presenting themselves at the houses of persons with whom they have not 
had any jirevious acquaintance is considerably lessened when, as is generally 
IIm^ case, the strangers have some friend, well known to the whole station, 
to accompany them in their round of visits. It rarely happens that the 
ofliceis of the native army arc without a Cicerone ; for, immediately upon 
their landing, they arc thrown into the way of so many cadets, iiew-comers 
like themselves, who, upon their obtaining commissions, arc posted into 
diflerent regiments; and so soon become associated with persons belonging 
to both services, that, at almost every station, they must have an acquaint- 
ance disposed to perform the friendly oflicc. King's troops are differently 
circumstanced ; they have a society within themselves, "which they fancy will 
render them independent of any other. They do not choose to appear to 
court attentions which they think should be besto^ved unsolicited ; and if, 
upon their first arrival in Bengal, they should not be quartered for any length 
of time at Fort William, they may march up the country without having 
formed any acquaintance beyond the limits of their own barracks. Officers 
joining King’s regiments long stationed in India generally live for a consider- 
able period isolated from the servants of the Company, unless the corps 
should have amalgamated itself with the rest of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, and have got rid of all the opinions contracted in Europe. This is 
only tiic case, at Berhampore, when its garrison has been recruited from the 
upper provinces. 
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A newly-arrived regiment^ which had held out staunchly against paying 
the first visit, and whose officers could not be persuaded that pride was not 
the cause of their being unnoticed by civilians of rank, was not a little asto- 
nished by the conduct pursued by a gentleman, who succeeded to the appoint- 
ment of resident at the neighbouring court. The individual in question, 
from long domestication with native princes in distant states, had adopted 
the pomp and circumstance of oriental splendour, so necessary to create and 
retain the respect due to the representative of the governors of the country. 
The appointments of his establishment were magnificent ; he kept a train 
of elephants, and when he appeared in state was surrounded by a 
crowd of retainers, chobdars, and chttprassees, carrying silver maces and 
sheathed swords before him, while mounted suwars brought up the rear. 
These things wore talked of, and of course exaggerated, in a place which 
has been too long under the dominion of the (‘ompany for Europeans to 
be compelled to study the tastes and prejudices of natives of rank, whom it 
seems to be the policy to instruct in foreign fashions. A demeanour corre- 
spondent to all this outward grandeur was ex|>ected by the little world of 
Bcrhanipore; but, to the surprise of every body, the new resident got into 
his buggy, that favourite conveyance of rich and poor, and left his name at 
every door without the least distinction. He became of course exceedingly 
popular, and rational people perceived that, if they had attended like him 
to the customs of the country, the whole station might have been united, 
instead of being split into parties. 

To a casual visitor, neither the crowded burial-ground, nor the little 
jealousies existing between certain classes, can seriously affect the pleasure 
to be derived from a short sojourn at one of the best-built and best-kept sta- 
tions in India. The roads are exceedingly fine, and there arc no squalid 
and unsightly objects to destroy the effect of the splendid buildings scattered 
in every direction. The whole place would realize the beau idSal which 
untravelled persons might form of some imperial residence, exclusively con- 
fined to the attaches of a court in its rural retirement ; and when the band 
of* one of the King’s regiments is playing the overtures of Rossini or of 
Weber, in a masterly style, at the evening promenade, surrounded by gay 
equipages filled with ladies attired in the latest European fashions, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the scene is placed upon the banks of the Hooghly, so 
many thousand miles distant from the native places of the music, the glitter- 
ing paraphernalia, and the assembled crowd. The divine airs of our fa- 
vourite composers can scarcely be heard to more advantage than when 
played by accomplished performers, on a line calm evening, by the side of 
an Indian river. None, who have ever listened to the strains of harmony 
waked by skilful hands, while gazing upon the placid waters paved with 
starry ingots, or silvered over by the moonlight, and shaded with feathery 
trees, can forget the soothing sensation they produced. The pleasure is 
too rarely tasted to lose its zest ; European bands do not long retain their 
best performers in India ; tiiey have many temptations to indulge in habits 
of' intemperance, and when they drop off, very inferior substitutes must be 
accepted in their place. 
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The Easi-India Company have a manufactory of silk at Berhampore, 
which furnishes the bandana handkerchiefs so much prized in England, 
together with taffetas and washing silks, which are however deficient both 
in gloss and substance, and very inferior to the productions of other looms, 
eitiier belonging to the eastern world or to European states ; the difference 
in the price between these articles and richer importations, is not sufficiently 
great to induce Anglo-Indian ladies to patronize them, even if the preju- 
dice did not run very strongly in favour of foreign goods. Where China 
satins arc despised, the silks of Berhampore have little favour, and seldom 
find their way into the wardrobes of the fair residents. Very beautiful 
pieces of workmanship, of various kinds, in carved ivory, are brought for 
sale from the neighbouring city of Moorshedabad. Though the artizans of 
the native capital of the province of Bengal cannot support any comparison 
with the delicate performances of the Chinese, they exliibit considerable 
skill in the delineations of men and animals, and their figures far surpass 
the grotesque images which are usually sold in Delhi. The common kinds 
of chessmen, boards furnished with richly-cut pegs^for the game of soli- 
iairey paper-presses, and wafer-seals, are exceedingly well-executed, and 
cheap comjiarcd with the European prices. It is seldom that there is a 
large stock upon hand, the manufacturers not liking to work except by 
order; nor arc these articles purchasable at Calcutta. The natives of India, 
though industrious and fond of getting money, are not given to commercial 
speculations ; at least, the spirit docs not pervade all classes of merchants 
and manufacturers; and those articles, which arc not in common demand all 
over India, arc only to be found in the places where they are produced. 
There is no general mart in Calcutta, where all the different commodities of 
Hindoostan can be procured. 

Without visiting every part of India, it is impossible to become acquainted 
with the numerous branches of art which have arrived at a high degree of 
perfection in remote native cities ; many persons have remained for years in 
Calcutta without having had an opportunity of seeing articles of manufacture, 
which arc better known in England than within a hundred miles of the spot 
where they were made. No European shopkeeper at the presidency has yet 
thought it worth his while to inquire about the productions of the Mofussil, 
with a view of opening a warehouse for their sale. The success of the 
Chinese shop on the esplanade offers great encouragement for the establish- 
ment of a similar emporium, where persons desirous to send presents to 
England might sec all the resources of the country at once, and choose 
from the gold ornaments and embroideries of Delhi, the mosaics, marbles, 
and agates of Agra, the sweetmeats and pickles of Lucknow, the medicinal 
oils of Mhow and other celebrated places, the carpets of Mirzapore, the 
muslin scarfs of Dacca, the ivory wbrks of Berhampore, defensive and 
offensive arms, with a great variety of otjier articles, both curious and orna- 
mental, which are scarcely known except by the few who may meet them 
by accident, in travelling through the places where they are made. 

Within seventy miles of Berhampore, and not more than fifty from Cal- 
cutta, at Kisnagur, a civil station on the banks of the Jellinghy, there is a 
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manufactory of printed muslins, of a very superior kind, which arc not to 
be met with in the Calcutta market, even when the supply from England 
is not adequate to the demand. These muslins have the commendation — 
a strong one to some persons— of being high-priced. The piece, which is 
more than enough for one dress but not siiihcierit for two, is twenty rupees 
(£2). The patterns are elegant, but are only printed in a single colour ; and 
as India muslin, though nearly driven out of the market by steam and spin- 
ning-jennies, is still highly-prized, it miglit be advantageous to an English 
shopkeeper to keep a stock on hand for the benetit of the ladies of Calcutta. 

At the same place, Kisnagur, poor native workmen have become exceed- 
ingly expert in an art, which appears to be of very modern date in India, 
that of modelling figures illustrative of the great variety of castes and classes 
of the population of Hindoostan. Nothing can be more characteristic, or 
more skilfully executed, than the countenances ; the expression of each is 
admirable ; the water-carrier looks worn with fatigue, while the khansamah 
bears an air of authority ; the linos of care and thought arc traced upon the 
brow of age, and the young seem to exult in strength and vigour. I’hore 
is the stern determination of the self-torturing fttqeer^ and the humble 
insinuating appeal of the common beggar. I'he attitudes have great merit; 
but the limbs, though well put together, arc not so exactly proportioned as 
to correspond with the extraordinary degree of perfection to whieh the heads 
have been brought, the hands in particular being usually too large. The 
figures arc, in the first instance, composed of rags and straw, covered with 
a coating of cement : from their weight and appearance, they convey the 
idea of images formed of finely-tempered clay ; but as they are easily frac- 
tured, a slight accident will reveal the nature of the materials. I'hcse 
figures, which cannot be copied in England except at a great expense (it 
being necessary to take casts from the originals^, are sold at Kisnagur and 
Calcutta, where they are also manufactured, at eight annas (a shilling) 
each, dressed with great accuracy in the proper costume, but in coarse mate- 
rials. Any number may be procured, and it is only necessary to tell the 
artist that you require representations of naulch girls, musicians, tailors, or 
fifty others ; they are all brought, and are all equally true to nature. 

The amu.sements of Berhampore are considerably increased by its proxi- 
mity to Moorshedabad, a city which, after the desertion of Dacca by the 
imperial soubadar, became the capital of Bengal, and which is still the 
residence of the pensioned descendant of its former rulers, 'rhe dominion 
which Jafieer Khan, the founder of the family of the naw^b of Bengal, 
maintained against the will of the Moghul emperors, who vainly attempted 
to supersede him, faded away after the famous defeat at Plassey : not a 
single vestige of power now remains, and the princes of the present day 
are content to support an outward shew of magnificence upon an income of 
sixteen lacs (£160,000) a-year, allowed them by the East-India Com- 
pany. The city is well-situated, and forms a pleasing object from the river, 
but contains nothing worthy of notice, except the modern palace of the 
naw&b, which is a fine building, in the European style, of dazzling white- 
ness and rising in glittering splendour amid stately groves of flowering 
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trees. All the Mohammedan festivals are celebrated with great pomp under 
the superintendence of a prince, who has little else to divert his mind; and 
as the invitations are very generally extended to the European residents of 
Berhanipore, they have ample opportunities of studying the character of 
native entertainments. Deference to European taste has occasioned those 
at Moorshodabad to be of a mixed character ; the nautch is frequently per- 
forming in one apartment while quadrilles are going on in another, and the 
style of the banquet is entirely adapted to the peculiar notions of the guests. 

The intercourse, which has taken place between the nawab of Bengal 
and his Anglo-Indian neighbours, has not, up to the present period, been 
productive of the same salutary effects, which in so many instances have 
followed the intimacies of European and Indian residents in Calcutta. 
Though not destitute of talents, and apparently exceedingly willing to ac- 
commodate themselves to foreign customs, to live in European houses, and 
to ilrive about in European carriages, none of the descendants of the de- 
throned Mcer .JalFecr Khan have been distinguished for literary or scientific 
attainments, and the late nawab* was lamentably deficient in every branch 
of education. It is, unfortunately, the policy of the relatives of natives of 
rank, to enervate the mind of the heir of the family by frivolous and igno- 
ble |)iirsuits; this system, in the instance above mentioned, was carried to a 
fatal extent. The young prince was handsome, graceful in liis person, and 
courteous in his manners ; he never neglected to bow to European ladies 
whoi\ he met them in the evening drive, whether he had been previously 
presented to them or not, paying that mark of respect indiscriminately to 
every carriage which contained a fair tenant. It ^vas impossible, however, 
for lOuropcans, who had any respect for themselves, to take the slightest 
pleasure in the society of a man wholly given up to dissipation of every kind. 
The interchange of visits was rendered imperative by Ins rank and situation ; 
but his ])rescncc never could be productive of gratification. When par- 
taking of the hospitalities of the judges of the court of circuit, or other dis- 
tinguished JOuropeans, at whose tables he did not sit as a mere matter of 
form, according to the strict rules practised by persons of his religion in 
India, he speedily became intoxicated by too frequent libations of that be- 
verage, in which lax Mohammedans permit themselves to indulge, since it 
does not come under the denomination of wine. Cherry brandy is the fa- 
vourite juice of the jovial portion of Moslems and Hindoos; even the lofty- 
minded Rajpoots, the strictest followers of Brahma, who in their central 
provinces have not been so strongly exposed to the contaminating influence 
of European example, will condescend to imbibe long potations of this 
fascinating liqueur, and under its influence become, in an exceedingly short 
space of time, as they term it, barra coossee (very happy). 

Upon some occasions, the nawab of Bengal appears upon the river in 
state, and the effect of his numerous and brilliant flotilla is the finest ima- 
ginable. The prows of these gay and gilded barges are shaped into the 
resemblance of animals, and painted and varnished with all the hues and 

• ThCilfiaUcJowma/ has lately announced the death of this prince. whofeU an early victim to a 
career of vice and intemperance. 
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splendour of enamel ; at the stern, gilt pillars support riohly-cmbroidered 
canopies, and the rowers are splendidly clad in wliite and scarlet. The 
boats are exceedingly long, and as they skim like bright-plumed birds the 
surface of the sparkling water, the delighted spectator feels assured that the 
silver Cydnus never bore a fairer fleet. The great men, who follow in the 
naw^b’s train, are magniflccntlyolad in gold and silver brocade, studded with 
jewels ; the punkahs and umbrellas, which are used to agitate the air and 
screen them from the sun when landing, are formed of rich materials, and 
there is not, as in other native processions, any mixture of poverty or mean- 
ness to mar the gorgeousness of the spectacle. 

These regattas are seen to the greatest advantage in the rains, when the 
Bhagarathi — ^tlie name given to the arm of the Ganges which branches off 
from the parent river, about forty miles above Moorshodabad, — is very wide, 
spreading itself over a vast extent of low ground, and forming beaulifnl 
creeks and bays shadowed wnth the bending branches of the bamboo and 
other graceful trees. Nor is it by day alone that the river is made the scene 
of those pageants, which in India supply the place of dramatic spectacles. 
An annual fete takes place at night, under the auspices of the nawub, 
which is scarcely to be paralleled in beauty. It is instituted in honour of 
the escape of an ancient sovereign of Bengal from drowning, who, as the 
tradition relates, being upset in a boat at niglit, would have perished, his 
attendants being unable to distinguish the .spot where he struggled in the 
water, had it not been for a sudden illumination caused by a troop of beau- 
teous maidens, who had simultaneously launched a great number of little 
boats into the river, of coco -nut garlanded with flowers, and gleaming 
with a lamp, whose flickering flame each viewed with anxious hopes of 
happy augury. The faithful followers of the king, aided by this seasonable 
diffusion of light, perceived their master just as he was nearly sinking, 
exhausted by vain efforts to reach the shore, and guiding a boat to his assist- 
ance, arrived in time to snatch him from a watery grave. It is said that 
it is in commemoration of this fortunate escape that the annual festival of 
the Bhearer is celebrated ; some, however, attribute its origin to a different 
circumstance: whatever may have been the motive of its institution, they 
are fortunate who have had an opportunity of witnessing a scene, which 
transports the spectator to fairy land. 

The natives of India arc extremely ingenious in all the decorative parts 
of art, and frequently astonish those who consider their taste as perfectly 
barbarous by the display of undoubted elegance in their devices. Talc, 
which is found in great abundance in India, supplies the material for num- 
berless brilliant illusions; the splended idzees^ carried about at the Mobur- 
rum, are chiefly composed of the shining and transparent plates of this mi- 
neral, which may be cut into any shape, and made to assume all the colours 
of the rainbow. When illuminated by the profusion of lamps, which are 
always brought in aid of any midnight exhibition, the effect is perfectly 
magical. 

The banks of the river are brilliantly lighted up on the evening of the 
festival of the Bhearer^ and numerous flights of rockets announce the ap- 
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proilch of a floating palace, built upon a raft, and preceded by thousands 
of small lamps, which cover the surface of the water, each wreathed with 
a chaplet of flowers. The raft is of considerable extent, formed of plan- 
tain trees fastened together, and bearing a structure which Titania herself 
might delight to inhabit. Towers, gates, and pagodas appear in fantastic 
array, bright with a thousand colours, and shining in the light of number- 
less glittering cressets. Two angles in the river only admit a transient view 
of the passing pageant ; there is no time to detect the human hand in its 
erection, or to doubt that fairy spells have been at work : ’mid the blaze of 
rockets, which reveal nothing but its beauties, the clang of innumerable 
instruments, and the animating shouts of thousands raised to the highest 
degree of excitement by the interest of the scene, the spl ended fabric dis- 
appears, and the river is left to its own placid beauty, the sky to its holy 
stars, and the atmosphere around to those splendid meteors wliich brighten 
the evening air in Bengal. The fire-fly is rarely to be seen above Benares, 
where it does not a])pear in the countless myriads disporting through the 
fields of heaven, in the lower and more marshy provinees, one of the most 
l)eautiful adjuncts of an Indian night; it is seen in great abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Moorshedabad, where the trees are literally radiant with 
lamps on every Icaf. 

It may be supposed that, when the festival of the Shearer is celebrated 
with so much pomp, the custom, to w'hich (whatever may be its origin) it 
bears so strong an aflUnity, is very prevalent. Though occasionally on the 
Jumna, and outlie higher paits of the Ganges, the fairy boat, with its gar- 
land and its light of good or evil omen, is to be seen, the stream is not lit 
lip as in Bengal with numerous barks of hope, which float after each other 
of an evening in rapid succession, nor is the native attachment to flowers, 
though extending to every part of llindoostan, so strongly displayed in any 
other province. 

In addition to the gaieties and festivities which take place at the palace 
of the nawab, the residents of Berhampore avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying field qports, afforded by the adjacent country. The 
llajmhal hills arise on the opposite bank of the river, and thither parties 
of gentlemen arc continually attracted by the exciting warfare which 
Anglo-Indians delight to carry on against the beasts of prey infesting the 
jungles of India. Numerous wild animals, of the most savage description, 
abound in the sunny dells and shady thickets of the extensive mountain 
ranges, which divide Bengal from the neighbouring province of Behar. 
The rhinoceros is an inhabitant of the woods of Rajmhal, and though of 
too sullen and cruel a character to become domesticated or useful to man, 
when taken young may be permitted nearly the same liberty of action as 
that with which the elephant in the Zoological gardens is indulged. An en- 
closure of not very large dimensions, but in which there is a spreading um- 
brageous tree, and a small muddy pond, in Barrackpore Park, contains one 
of these huge unwicldly animals. The creature is apparently well-satisfied 
with its condition, waHowing for half the day in the mire, and spending the 
remainder under the sheltering boughs of its leafy canopy. It does not dis- 
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play any anger or impatience at the approach of visitors, and gazes uncon- 
cernedly at tlic carriages which are continually passing and re-passing the 
place of its confinement, which, for the convenience of those wlio may 
wish to see it without much trouble, is close to the public road. This ex- 
traordinary animal is rarely seen in Europe ; a young one, captured a few 
years ago, which was intended for an English menagerie, unfortunately 
perished in consequence of the miscalculations of the natives to whom it 
W'as entrusted. As they learned that there would be some difficulty in pro- 
curing proper food for their four-footed companion, in one stage of their 
Journey to Calcutta, they crammed it with three days provision at once, and 
it died of repletion, a contingency which never occurred to men who can 
endure the extremes of abstinence or of excess without sustaining much 
personal inconvenience. 

Those huge ferocious bears, which form such conspicuous inhabitants of 
European menageries, and which in their native haunts arc not less formi- 
dable than the tiger, stalk in horrid majesty through the woods of Rajmiial : 
one of the tribe was formerly to be found in the collection at Barrackporc 
Park, which contained specimens of the most interesting animals in4ndia; 
but tlie present Government, too economical in its arrangements to sanction 
an expense of five hundred rupees per month, the cost of the establishment, 
gave away birds and beasts without remorse, and though not at the trpuble 
of taking down the buildings, wdiieh are tasteful and well-constructed, has 
permitted them to fall into decay. The niggard parsimony pursued in this 
instance must always be a subject of regret to those who are interested in 
the study of natural history. Had the menagerie been kept up a few years 
longer, there can be little doubt that, besides the gratification which it 
afforded to visitants from the presidency and tlic neighbouring cantonments, 
it would have become an emporium for the supply of England, since it 
would have been always easy to fill up the places of those animals which 
should be sent to Zoological societies at home. There w'ould have been no 
kind of difficulty in procuring the most rare inhabitants of the peninsula of 
.India, since, had any desire been manifested gn the part of the Govern- 
ment to render the menagerie complete in ail its dc>partmcnts, every civilian 
in the service would have been happy to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by his situation, and the ready aid given by the natives to any 
thing which the judge or collector may choose to undertake, to furnish the 
collection with such wild animals as were known to exist within the limits of 
hisjurisdiction. 

Very rare and beautiful animals may frequently be purchased in India 
at reasonable prices. A pair of the small Nipal cattle, which furnish those 
long silky tails, so distinguished an ornament of every native court, and 
which when converted into chowries are always thought worthy of being 
affixed to handles of solid silver, were offered for sale by the proprietor for 
three hundred rupees. The tails form an article of commerce in great 
demand, but the animals which supply them are seldom seen upon the plains 
of India, as they will not live through the heats of the sultry months. The 
introduction of the breed in England, therefore, would not be difficult and 
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as an ornaineiital appendage to a nobleman’s park, they would be invalua- 
ble. Not one amid the numerous varieties belonging to their species can 
compare in outward beauty to those lovely little animals ; they are exceed- 
ingly well-shaped, and their coats, jet black, and shining like satin, are con- 
trasted with a pure white bushy tail, long, soft, and wavy. The pair above- 
mentioned were carried to Gwalior, the officer to whom they were offered 
being deterred from making the purchase, on account of the difficulty, in the 
existing state of things, of having them properly taken care of in Calcutta, 
or of making arrangements for their being shipped for England. 

The sunny regions of llajinhal are particularly favourable to the growth 
of snakes ; all the venomous kinds thrive in a congenial soil, and the boa- 
constrictor attains a size unknown in other parts of the continent of India. 

It has been already remarked, that a very sensible change has been ex- 
perienced in the four months of cold weather, wliich affords so seasonable 
a relief to the overpowering lieat of Bengal ; and as by experiment, made 
at Chinsurah, it is now supposed that icc may be obtained by the method 
employed in the upper country, those who are of opinion that saltpetre, 
and a freezing apparatus, are necessary for the manufacture, may feel de- 
sirous to learn the common mode in use all over India. At the principal 
stations in the Mofussil, there are regular ice-harvests ; the night-frosts 
during a certain number of weeks being always sufficiently strong to con- 
geal water exposed to their influence, if of an inconsiderable depth. A 
piece of ground, commensurate to the number of persons who subscribe to 
the concern, is laid out for the purpose of collecting a sufficient quantity of 
ice to last through the hot season ; shallow paiKs are provided, of convenient 
dimensions, and these are placed in rows, close to each other. After sunset, 
they are filled with water by superintendents, w'hosc business it is to remove 
the cakes when sufficiently frozen, and to replenish the pans : an operation 
which is performed several times in the course of each night. The cakes tf 
ice are deposited in excavations made according to the principles observed 
in England, and with proper care may be preserved during the rains. The 
least neglect, however, is fiatal in the damp season ; the ice melts in an in- 
stant, and the unfortunate subscribers, instead of having the stipulated 
quantity to cool butter, cream, jellies, water, and wine, are compelled lo 
do as well as they can with the only substitute, saltpetre. Artificial ice, 
made by the assistance of an air-pump and other machinery, has been found 
too expensive, and is seldom or never resorted to in India : upon its first 
introduction into Bengal, the novelty proved very attractive, and a rich and 
luxurious native, it is said, expended seven hundred pounds in the single 
article of icc at an entertainment given to a European party. 
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THE BURMESE CAPTIVE. 

Those iivho have not travelled in Eastern countries can form but an inade- 
quate idee of the tyranny of conquering chiefs, or of the acts of barbarous 
cruelty which mark the track of their savage followers. 

When the British army took the field in the north-east frontier of the East- 
India Company’s possessions, in 1824, the Burmese chiefs withdrew their 
scattered force from our eastern boundary, and concentrated their main 
strength in the south, where the victorious arms of Sir Archibald Campbell 
had already wrested from them the principal port of their empire. 

About this period, when the enemy had retired after depopulating and dc< 
vastating the country of Cachar, while the tear of affection still moistened the 
cheek of many from whom the retreating arfhy had cruelly torn some clear 
relative, 1 visited that part of the country where their incursions in quest of 
plunder had been most severely felt, llaving followed the course of the 
Soorma, from Sylhet, for fifteen days, I found my carriage-elephants under the 
care of my trusty servant Abdooluh, at the place appointed for disembarking. 
The river here diverged in a southerly direction, and quitting my boats I pro- 
ceeded eastward, by the route of the enemy, passing with difficulty several 
mountain-torrents and climbing steep ascents; from the miry nature of the soil, 
it required the utmost caution in the elephant-drivers to avoid the treacherous 
spots which surrounded them. We at length reached the great forest inha- 
bited by the semi-barbarous race of Nagas. 

I was here seated outside my tent, in silent adiniratiun of the distant moun- 
tun-scenery, and in quiet enjoyment of a hooquh^ when Abdooluh approached 
with an air indicating that he had something of interest to communicate ; and, 
with a slight reverence, he hastened to explain, that a party of Nagas had just 
arrived on their way to the plains, and were encamping in the forest, where, 
ainong the usual articles of traffic, they had brought down a young woman for 
sale, who had been carried away captive by the Burmese. 

We hastened to the spot, and found the party seated round blazing logs, 
against which were ranged pieces of green bamboo, serving as a rude culinary 
utensil for boiling rice, or vegetables gathered in the forest. The evening had 
closed in, and the fire lighted up the harsh features of the circle, which, on a 
9 od from an elder of the tribe, rose with seeming reluctance, and displaying 
their muscular forms, resumed their weapons and stood prepared for hostility. 
The wild mountaineers, perceiving that their apprehensions were groundless, 
re-assembled round the fire and began a noisy conversation, often interrupted 
by a discordant laugh. At a short distance were ranged their conical cotton 
baskets, with the flimsy merchandize peeping through the interstices, display- 
ing the staple commodity of their native hills, which they were bringing down 
for barter. But I observed not the object of our search, and was about to in- 
quire where the captive had been seen, when a number of females at the same 
instant climbed the bank of a rivulet, which had screened them from^our view, 
carrying bundles of sticks collected among the trees, which had been hurled 
from their foundations by the violence of the autumn torrent. They were 
joining in a hearty laugh against a young girl, who had just emerged, dripping 
wet, from the stream into which she appeared to have fallen accidentally, and 
now stood diligently wringing her scanty garments, but in no way alarmed or 
disconcerted at the mishap. ' On seeing me, they checked their noisy mirth : 
I was in all likelihood the first European they, had beheld. They walked on in 
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silence, and seated themselves near the cotton-baskets, where a female arose 
and crawled out of the way to make room for one of the party. 

This was the person for whom we had interested ourselves, and I was about 
to approach her, when Abdooluh, with true Mussulman scruples, motioned me to 
stop, and then made signs that I should become her purchaser ; but as no repug- 
nance was exhibited at my first attempt to walk in the direction of the women, 

I was soon within their circle. Here I had a full view of the female we sought. 

I could not doubt that she was a native of the plains, and I inquired of her 
how long she had been in possession of the Nagas, and if she was brought 
down for sale. She stretched out her emaciated arm, reached the projecting 
root of a tree, and drawing her body forward, made room for a wood-gatherer, 
who demanded the cleared spot which she still occupied. At length, seated 
among the fallen foliage, and ^art from the rest, she answered, in a voice 
scarcely audible, ** Sir, I am a native of the plains, and they wish to sell me.” 

I was surprised at the little interest she appeared to evince at the prospect of 
being restored to her country and all it held dear to her, and offered to pay 
the sum demanded for her freedom, promising to have her safely conducted to 
her family. She replied only by a deep sigh ; a train of recollections seemed 
to cause a momentary shudder ; then, raising her hand, it dropped in an atti- 
tude of despair, and for some moments big tears rolled down a face of remark- 
able beauty, but expressive of prolonged mental and bodily anguish. When 
she had regained her composure, she exclaimed, “ Have I at last found some 
one to compassionate my sufferings ! O, heaven reward you Sir !— -often have 
I prayed to the Almighty to put an end to iny wretched existence,-^but it is in 
the grave alone I would seek deliverance, and there I shall soon be left at rest 
for ever.” 

After some persuasion, I induced her to remove to my encampment ; one of 
the Nagas sat down before her, and seizing her hands, folded them round bis 
neck, while a cloth was bound over the right shoulder, which passing loosely 
under the left arm, formed a seat for the unfortunate female, who had no lon- 
ger the power of supporting her own weight, and in this position she had been 
carried from the Naga hills, the outlines of which were pencilled faintly on 
the eastern horizon. The carrier of the young woman was followed by all 
the males of the party, armed with the r/uu;, or long spear pointed at both 
ends. I directed some refreshments to be prepared for the sufferer, whose 
situation excited a feeling of the most lively interest, and Abdooluh undertook 
to ascertain the sum demanded for her liberation. 

A small bag of rupees was placed in the hands of one of the elders, who, 
fixing himself in front, assumed the air of one accustomed and authorized to 
decide for the rest. His hair, forced back by means of continued pressure, 
remained erect ; a bunch of particoloured cotton tassels was suspended at his 
waist, and a cord of the same manufacture was bound below the knee; the 
two latter were not worn by any of his followers, from whom he was also dis- 
tinguished by pieces of ivory, of the size of a man’s thumb, thrust through 
the ears. ^ The money-bag was passed from one to another, without any cu- 
riosity to ascertain its contents, and the chief suddenly resuming it, threw it 
down in the seat from which I had just risen, and the party proceeded to 
carry off the captive. A second bag of the same value was now offered, but 
no one would receive it ; at length, I observed that some fowls, which had 
been purchased for the consumption of my own camp, attracted their notice, 
and it was evident that these would be a more acceptable return than the ru- 
pees, of which they did not know the value : some fowls and a few bottles of 
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liquor were eagerly accepted as the equivalent. The wife of one of iny ser- 
vants undertook to provide for the immediate necessities of the unfortunate 
Veda, who, after some hours of repose, wholesome food (to which she had 
been long a stranger), and the exchange of her filthy and scanty covering for 
hdiiliments more ample, I found very willing to narrate her history and 
the circumstances of her capture. Her strength and feelings were often over- 
come in the recital, and an unconscious tear would sometimes dim the lustre 
of a beautiful black eye, and steal slowly down a cheek still retaining a por- 
. tion of that peculiar beauty, which belongs to the youthful female inhabitant 
of Bengal. 

** The distance of my poor father’s dwelling,” said she, which was first 
plundered and then laid in ashes, is only a few hours’ journey from the forest 
border where you are at present encamped. # Before the victorious arms of 
Gumbere Sing* drove the ex-Kaja, Govind Chundra, from Cachar, the indus- 
try of my family and relations, who were the sole possessors of a village in 
this neighbourhood, supplied all our wants, and we were in the placid enjoy- 
ment of a life of ease and comfort. 

" My mother died while I was very young, and I was brought up under the 
core of an elder sister ; herself and husband, our aged parent and a brother 
four years older than myself, were the only surviving members of our family, 
when the people of this country flocked towards the Sylhet district, seeking 
protection in the Company’s provinces. Our hut was well-situated to avoid 
discovery, and my father resolved to depend on our situation for security, 
rather than risk lalling into the hands of an enemy, reported to be marching 
by the track pursued by the fugitives, which was the only route of communica- 
tion. My sister’s husband had gone on a journey to the westward, in search 
of some implements of husbandry, and while we were in the most painful 
anxiety for his safe return, my father and brother employed themselves in 
screening our little village from observation, and disguised as much as possible 
the path communicating with the beaten road. This was effected by cutting 
through an embankment, which overflowed the ground on the south and west 
faces of our village ; the forest screened us from observation to the east, and 
a low range of hills covered with brushwood and jungle, impenetrable to hu- 
man footsteps, was sufficient security against the approach of an enemy by the 
nprtfa. 

^ Many days passed away, giving us promise that we should succeed in 
concealing ourselves till the country was in sonic degree settled. My father 
kept watch during the night, in which he was relieved by my brother Mohun ; 
as a further precaution, our meal was prepared after the hour of midnight, lest 
the smoke should attract notice. The enemy could only pass singly through 
the forest, and the lengthened line was upwards of a fortnight moving by our 
village in a scattered and irregular order of march. It was hazardous to ven- 
ture on the high road; the parties came on in quick succession, without any 
previous warning of their approach. ^ 

** Several days passed away without our retreat being discovered, but the 
absence of my brother-in-law was a source of anxiety ; (he time of his expected 
stay had not transpired, but he might have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

* The Ri^ of Munnipoor. He wm expelled (tarn hli posmmIoim by (he Ourmcic, and croHiiis the 
Naga hillf with his followcn, drove Govind Chundra. the Raja of Cachar. to seek refui;c under the 
Britifhaway. Cachar was in loine degree laid waste by (he Muimipoorces. and when Guinbcie Sing 
was in his turn driven within the Bengal frontier, the work of ruin and devastation in Cachar wa» 
complete. 
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** One windy night, when it was difficult to distinguish sounds, my father 
was sleeping, and Mohun, at a few yards from the house, stationed on a tree, 
from which he could observe the high road ; we were preparing our frugal meal, 
when my sister involuntarily started and ran to the inner apartment, where 
my father was sleeping, to awaken him. He had scarcely returned to the 
outer room, when the dingy forms of two persons were observed advancing 
through the open space bordered on either side by high reeds ; they stopped, 
and binding the cloth which had before encircled their heads round their 
waists, proceeded in silence, and had now nearly gained the threshold.. There 
was no time for deliberation ; retreat was hopeless — my sister, in a senseless 
state, was carried by my father into the inner room. I returned to the lattice 
to behold the scene of destruction. The hindmost Burman lay projected half 
within the doorway, transfixed by my brother's spear, — the foremost rushed 
forward to break open the intier door, but my father, seizing his long dow, 
met the riiffinn, who warded off the weapon, and at the same moment plunged 
a dagger into my father’s neck. In the scuffle, the dagger fell from the hand 
of the murderer, and while he was recovering himself, my brother sprang into 
the room. Both were unarmed, but mutually bent on a mortal encounter ; 
they grasped each other for some minutes ; my recollection forsook me, when 
with a heavy fall, the door separating the apartments was torn off the hinges 
in the violence of the scuffle. 

At the first return of consciousness, I found my brother leaning over me 
in an agony of despair, but it was some consolation for the loss of a father 
to shed tears of gratitude to heaven for a brother’s deliverance. 

** 1 will pass over the funeral obsequies, in which many points usual in 
Brahminical observances were left unperformed ; but if tears of sorrow are as 
acceptable with the Author of all goodness as the offering and funeral pile, 
the tribute of respect was most truly paid, and our parent’s removal from this 
world of care and sorrow has not been dishonoured. 

** Wc still continued our vigilant watch, but the wan appearance of Mohun 
induced us to prevail upon him to admit us to share his toils, repeating our 
belief that wc might yet remain secure. 

** One evening, while on watch on a spot commanding a view in the direc- 
tion of the pathway (which was covered with a sheet of water several inches 
deep), w'c observed two moving human figures reflected on the surface in the 
clear moonlight. These proved to be my sister’s husband ^nd her brother, 
who gave the following account of their escape. 

* We have escaped twice from confinement; — our first attempt owed its 
success to a grand seizure of spirits manufactured from the juice of the palm, 
from the intoxicating effects of which, onr guard lost all power of speech or 
motion. We found ourselves soon beyond the limits of the post, and pursued, 
the chain of bills, till, compelled to pass a defile, we unavoidably fell into the 
hands of the enemy’s picquet, and finding all resistance hopeless, could only 
look forward to some such fortunate chance as had before befriended us. 
They bound our hands behind us with pieces of split cane, and pushed us into 
a corner, where we lay in some apprehension of the event of the coming day. 
Early in the morning, we were again placed in an erect position, and conduct- 
ed to the presence of the chief, who was seated on an ornamepted rug beneath 
a covering of mats and entwined bamboos, which at once served the double 
purpose of parlour and armoury. Several persons were employed, under the. 
direction, of the chief, in repairing and adjusting the springs of some old rusty 
firelocks, which were ranged, with other implements of warfare, round the 
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interior of the room, and nearly blocking up the doorwoy. Our guard made 
the report of our capture while the chief was inspecting a ifiusket, from which 
he scarcely deigned to raise his eyes; casting a careless glance at us, he waved 
his hand in token of our presence being no longer required, and we were con- 
ducted to a pit within the stockade, into which we were thrown with about 
twenty of our captive countrymen. The pit was covered with a strong lattice- 
work of bamboos, through which was thrown the refuse of the guard’s meal, or 
a few handfullsof dry rice; on the latter we subsisted for four days, using this 
diet as cqiaringly as possible, and continued working till the evening, when we 
were taken down to drink at a river which flowed at the foot of the hill. One 
dark night, we prevailed on the party to risk a general flight. When all were 
assembled on the bank, along which we extended as far as possible, I gave the 
signal and plonged into the stream ; some shots flew harmlessly about me, and 
we were in a few minutes beyond the possibility of successful pursuit ; then, 
skirtihg the road, through high reeds, and often ascending the lofty trees in 
search of our course; after ten days* journeying, sleeping in trees, and making 
our meal of the fruits of the forest, we came here to frighten you out of your 
senses^ andto be mistaken for those savage beings whose barbarity yon, as well 
8awe» have experienced.* 

^ xhe year at length began to draw to a close; the rain ceased to fall, and 
the open patches reared their luxuriant summits, which here and there appeared 
amoi^t the almoU interminable forest of reects, waving in the wind their 
lofty plumes at the height of thirty feet. Mohua returned to his watchings 
with bis companions^ who had with much labour converted their working tools 
intp; pikes and spears, which were carefully tanged where they might be 
apebfiiy resumed on approach of danger. 

' ^ The forest foliage \vas now decked out in tlie gayest colours; the waters 
had disappeared as the channels emptied themsdves into the Soorma, and we 
could walk abroad to a distance which but a week since we could oaly have 
reached by the assistance of a boat. I was contemplating this delightful 
change^ and witk all the buoyant spirit of youth, when surrounded by all wc 
most love on earth, I bade adieu to sad forebodings, and thought spring had 
never put on so smiling an aspect. My sister had left my side to bring back a 
litide goat, which had now strayed beyond its limits ; she returned precipitately, 
apd in the utmost dismay left the little animal to range at large, asking me if 1 
md not hear distlint voices. Mohun heard the sounds, and for a moment his 
pale lip spoke his apprehension ; he turned, and observed the goat feeding in 
the distance, which would have attracted the notice of a passenger. * Cross 
the river,* he cried, *at any risk; take the course of the precipice, and fly to 
the buffido plain— there wait for me thus sayiitf , he advanced within a few 
yards of the goat, and.barling his spear, the little animal uttered a faint bleat 
and fell. Mohun looked round, ran into the middle of the path, and taking 
up the sufferer in his arms, sprang among the reeds. 

We turned from the door of our once happy cottage, and hastened to the 
river, which was broad and Hiifordable ; no sooner had we gained the bank, 
than a loud shout from a thousand hostile throats struck us with terror, and 
without hesitation, my rister, borne by her husband, and myself in the arms 
of hfs brother, were carried jnto the stream. 

Voices were now distinctly heard on all sides ; and the van of the enemy had 
alrPsdy dbpersed through the forest in quest of wood, or broad leaves to form 
a shelter from the heavy midnight dew; figures were observed in the' distance, 
anii here and tbm dense smoke from ignited leaves, which; curled on high. 
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directed the eye to the limits M^hich marked the hostile camp. The foe was 
retiring from Cachar, and in a short hour ^or fated little village was a scene of 
desolation. 

Wet> terrified, and fatigued, we were supported towards the point of meet- 
ing with Mohun ; the woodman*s axe resounded in front, warning us to make 
a circuit, and thread our way through the forest. Again we turned on the sound 
of human voices, which were more and more plainly heard; danger was fast 
approaching on all sides, and our only hope of escape appeared in a flight to a 
distance from the camp. The hollow whooping of troops of monkeys raised 
fresh alarms ; a flight of wild pigeons drove down the dell, and startled us ; 
dead trunks of trees lay in strange positions across the path, alarming us with 
the apprehension of crouching foes. 

We hurried on in despair ; an opening vista in the forest revealed all that 
our fears foreboded. Some bundles of wood were already piled in the path, 
and two frjghtful figures appeared, carrying the dow which they used for wood- 
cutting, and with cords slung across their shoulders, they ran towards us. A 
third now approached. Bcnay (my sister’s husband) desired us to run into 
the forest, and drawing the dow from his wai.stband, called upon his brother to 
prepare for resistance. My sister was on her knees imploring mercy from the 
foe; I threw myself before the combatants; a cord was produced and an 
attempt was made to bind us, when the brothers drew back, and with one 
voice called out ‘ fall on.’ The fight was furious, but hopeless against such 
odds. They fell : my sister lost a husband, and I— a lover J 

The murderers bound my arms, and bore me whither I knew not ; 1 was 
insensible to all that passed. I found my scattered senses in some degree col- 
lected as I passed within sight of our dear paternal rpof, and my blood froze 
within me on beholding, as it were, the last trace of our existence swept from 
the face of the earth. Fires were lighted in our garden ; the roof, partially in a 
blaze, had been torn oil; dying embers borne on high, sparkled through the 
dense smoke arising from the moist thatch, which lay strewed around, and 
here and there burst into a flame as the sparks were driven about in the wind. 
The foe was revelling in the last wreck of our once peaceful dwelling. 

How shall 1 describe the sufferings that followed i I was brought into the 
Burinesc camp ; I loathed and rejected the food they offered me, and a mercU 
less beating was the consequence of my refusal. Threats were at length followed 
by violence and the worst indignity. Morning broke upon my utter wretched- 
ness, and the bustle of preparation commenced for further progress towards 
the Burman empire. A bundle was placed on my shoulders ; I stirred not, 1 
asked to be permitted to die in peace, to perish where 1 lay; but I implored 
in vain ; a cord was tied rouii||^ my waist, with which 1 was dragged forward. 

For many days 1 abstained from food, in order th^t| aided by severity, I 
might rid myself of a dishonoured existence. We pursued the journey across 
the hills, which resounded vrith the imprecations and groans of our fellow 
captives, some of whom were chained and goaded on under heavy burthens. 

The impossibility of procuring supplies from the Nagas obliged the Bur- 
mese to pass through the most difficult part of the journey with precipitation $ 
and at every halting-placc, raised litters were erected, at the height of ten feet 
from the ground, on which the sick and feeble among their own followers were 
left to die. I remember having followed the person who took me from my 
relations for several days, but a stupor or utter carelessness came over me, 
and I have a very indistinct recollection of the manner in which 1 was left by 
the Burman, or of my discovery by the Nagas. When overcome by fatigue, 
AeiaiJourn, N.S.Vol. 1 1. No. 44. 2 M 
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and unable to stir, some pity seemed to touch the heart of my captor, who 
tied me in a cloth, and with his gun>barrel thrust through a loop, suspended 
me painfully and awkwardly on his shoulders throughout the day. Many were 
the cruelties practised towards the captives, who were pierced with spears, 
beaten, or trodden under foot, when from actual exhaustion they were unable 
to proceed further. 

** A woman with an infant carried a load near me; she repeatedly implored 
her tormentors to be led to die in peace with her babe, and at last sunk on the 
way; menaces and blows were employed to no purpose; the pressing throng 
in the rear urged her driver to one further effort, — he tore the infant from its 
parent’s breast, and hurled it down the precipice. The mother, immoveable as 
before, stretched out her despairing arms, as though she could snatch her 
helpless babe from destruction, and uttered a wild shriek. The force moved 
forward, and she was trodden under foot by the advancing host. 1 have under- 
stood from the Nagas that they found me on one of these raised litters, where, 
secure from the attacks of wild beasts, I was left to die. 1 cannot imagine 
what length of time has elapsed since I was torn from my family. I have been 
gradually sinking under the weight of bitter recollections ; but the Nagas are 
not cnid ; to them I owe my present existence. I have been treated by them 
as an inferior, but hever with severity, and they have appeared more anxious 
than myself to preserve my life. I would not be ungrateful, though perhaps in 
meeting with you their object has been attmned.” 

Here her feelings overpowered her. She lapsed into an agony of despiur ; 
the poignancy of her grief bereft her of all senae, and when again returned to 
consciousness of what was passing, she wildly repeated the names of her 
lover, her father, her brother, and her sister. I endeavoured to soothe her 
anguish of mind, and when I was about to return, Veda was removed in a 
covered litter supported by bearers. Her delicate frame was fast sinking under 
repeated paroxysms of despair ; and on the third day of our journey westward, 
while I was seated by her bedside, she placed her hand in mine and turned from 
me; a slight shudder thrilled through her frame; her brow was chill; her 
pulse beat slow and faintly ; her hand fell carelessly from the couch, and, 
whilst a look of gratitude, and a ray of joy at the approaching termination of 
her Bufferings, played upon her features, the lovely Veda, the injured captive, 
was no more ! 


AN EGYPTIAN’S DESCRIPTION OF PARIS. 

■ Sheikh Rafaah, one of the young Egyptians educated at Paris, has pub- 
lished in Arabic (at Boulac, i#£gypt.} a de8q|i||on of that capital and the 
mraoers of the French, Amongst other things, he complains of the humid 
and unequal temperature of Paris, and describing the fire-places and stoves 
provided to warm the apartments, and remarking that a guest is always placed 
nearest the fire, he alludes epigrammatically to the faVof Christians in a 
future life: "It is no wonder that they wbh to accustom themselves to the 
Jlrej God preserve ut ifom the flames of hell 1” He considers the Parisians 
as distinguished amongst Christian nations by the refinement of their under- 
slaadtng and the vivacity of their wit; they love novelty, and are incessantly 
ebanging the fashion of their dress, though, he observes, they never quit the 
hat for the turban. Theyare attentive to strangers, especially if they be rich ; 
but they give only with a certainty of receiving. " They are, in truth, rather 
avaricious than generous : generosity is the attribute of Arabs 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS.— No. 1. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BRAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN. 

# # # # 

Eur. I must confess that some of your metaphysical notions do appear to 
me altogether extravagant, and, without wishing to use the term disrespect- 
fully, absolutely absurd. 

Br. Will you be pleased to state some of those absurdities, and we will 
examine them together, and it may perhaps then appear that the absurdity is 
not so much in our admission of these notions as in your rejection of them. 

Eur. I think I heard you say that you belonged to the Sanchya school ? 

Br. I said so. 

Eur. That school, then, attributes to mind a power which it does not and 
cannot possess ; of which we have no evidence either from our senses or from 
history; which would be utterly useless to all the practical purposes of life. 

Br. You arc somewhat severe in your animadversions on the Sanchya philo- 
sophy. Now, as you are so positive as to what mind is incapable of doing, 
you can probably tell me what it is capable of, and what is its nature ? 

Eur. Very little can be known of mind, for mind itself is that which knows, 
and not that which is known. 

Br. But mind has power, and can use that power, and may know its own 
power by the result of its own efforts. I am of Patanjali’s school (the theism 
tical), and I ask what are your notions of the attributes of the great spirit 
that supremely rules the universe ? 

Eur. I attribute to him infinite power, infinite knowledge and wisdom. 

Br. Then you suppose the wisdom and the power of the Supreme equal ? 

Eur. 1 do. 

Br. If, then, you admit that the wisdom and power of the Supreme are 
equal. Rave you any reason to suppose that the wisdom and power of created 
beings are unequal ? 

Eur. Do you mean by this question to imply that in man wisdom and 
power are equal, and that according to our wisdom so is our power, and ac- 
cording to our power so is our wisdom ? 

Br. That certainly is my meaning, and that is my belief. 

Eur. I sec no reason why it should not be so. 

Br. I see every reason why it should be so : for that which is all-powerful 
is all-wise, and that which has no power has no wisdom. 

Eur. I will not gainsay it : for I wish not to quibble, but to inquire. 

Br. Can the mind gain >tr«|^h ? ^ 

Eur. Of that 1 should thlWthat there can be little doubt. The constant 
efforts of intellectual persons are directed to strengthening and enlarging the 
mind. 

Be. That is to say|||n creasing its power? 

Eur. Clearly so. 

Br. You see and are convinced that power and knowledge are coincident in 
their increase? 

Eur. I see it. 

Br. Then I would ask you, can you set" any assignable limits to the im- 
provement atwl enlargement of the mind? 

Eur. Most certainly I cannot, but at the same time I will not admit — 

Br. Nay, nay ; I beseech you not to perplex the subject by digressions. ^ I 
only ask you to tell me what you will admit, and not what you will not admit. 
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You will admit that in man power and wisdom are respectively equal, and that 
dne cannot be increased or diminished without a corresponding increase or 
diminution of the other ? 

£ur. But to what consequences will all this lead ? I fear I have conceded 
too much. Surely a man may have more knowledge than power. 

Bb 1 thought it was a principle laid down by your great philosopher Bacon, 
and generally admitted by the people of England and France, that knowledge 
is power. 

£ur. To a certain extent perhaps it may be so. 

Br. If the extent be certain, perhaps you can state to what extent ? 

£ur. Ah, you are laughing at our conversational peculiarity, in using the 
word certain when the thing of which we speak is uncertain. But I will con- 
cede that knowledge certainly gives power. 

Br. Well then, if a little knowledge gives a little power, a great deal of 
knowledge gives a great deal of power ? 

£ur. So it should seem, indeed. 

Ba. By what argument, then, will you shew, that if increase of knowledge 
be increase of power, the increase of power docs not keep pace with the in- 
crease of knowledge? 

£dr. I have, indeed, no argument for such purpose. But still, though as 
knowledge increases power may increase, it does not follow that they arc 
absolutely equal. 

Br. You may for your own purposes think so, but I cannot imagine how 
you can with your own principles prove it ; for if you admit that where there is 
all knowledge there is all power, and where there is no knowledge there is no 
power, and that increase of knowledge is increase of power, you will be 
puzzled to shew how knowledge and power do not always bear the same pro- 
portion to each other. Permit me to illustrate. You can suppose gradations 
of power and knowledge between all and none ? 

£ur. I can so. 

Br. You can also suppose a progression from none to all ? 

Eur. Most undoubtedly. 

Br. Very good. Then if, in the course of this progression, increase of 
power keeps pace with increase of knowledge, and if at any period of the pro- 
gress there should be more knowledge than power, how can the knowledge 
and the power ever both arrive at the infinite? Seeing that, let them progress 
as far as they may, the power must always, if ever, be inferior to the know- 
ledge, and if knowledge merely produces a degree of power, then, when know- 
ledge at its infinite height has produced a power that is not infinite, it can do no 
more. Do you not, therefore, see that, if po#cr and knowledge are equal at 
their greatest height, and that they can increase by degrees, they must be equal 
in every step of their progress ? 

£ub. I believe I must acknowledge it. 

Br. Having then laid this foundation, we will now, if you please, proceed to 
consider any doctrines of the Sanchya school to which you may object : for, 
unless we be agreed on first principles, all our reasonings and arguments will 
be but as fighting with air. 

Eur- I should premise that my knowledge of the metaphysical doctrines of 
your school is derived from the report of others ; but still the reporters are in 
every way so competent, that! think I may regard them as undoubted autho- 
rity. I have read the following statement of your doctrines, and to my mind 
they are all equally objectionable. ** The Sanchya school consider that there is 
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a transcendent power attainable by man, which is eightfold: 1, shrinking into 
a minute form ; 2, enlarging to a gigantic body ; 3, assuming levity ; 4, p 08 « 
sessing unlimited reach of organs (as touching the moon with the tip of the 
finger) ; 5, irresistible will ; 6, dominion over all things ; 7» faculty of chang- 
ing the course of nature ; 8, ability to accomplish every thing.” 

Br. Right ; those are doctrines of our school : now, what objection can 
you have to any or all of them ? 

£ur. Excuse me, but really I can scarcely avoid smiling at the gravity with 
which you seem prepared to defend these extravagancies, and I may say im- 
possibilities. 

£a. Excuse me also, but it does not become you to call these doctrines im- 
possibilities, after the concession which you have made of the possible un- 
limited enlargement of the mind. 

Eua. Yes, the enlargement or improvement of the mind must be admitted ; 
but you are speaking of the enlargement of the body, and of its as miraculous 
diminution. 

Br. Certainly lam; and has not mind power over matter, and did not mind 
create the universe ? 

Eur. That may be very true : — but I will ask you one question, which may 
presently set the matter at rest. Have you ever seen, or heard any authentic 
account of, any philosopher of your sect thus actually enlarging or diminishing 
his body ? 

Br. An answer to that question by no means sets the matter at rest ; for 
although I should say that 1 had never been witness of such a fact, and had 
never seen one who had, that would not prove the thing impossible. Have 
you seen everything done which is possible to be done? Is it possible to leap 
from this window into the street ? 

Eur. Certainly it is. 

Br. Have you ever done it, or have you ever seen any one do it ? 

Eur. No ; — but by the universally admitted laws of nature, by one’s own 
feelings, one must know the possibility of it. 

Br. In like manner may 1 say, by the universally admitted principle that 
knowledge is power, by the acknowledged principle that the mind may go on 
progressively improving to an inconceivable and unlimited extent, and by one’s 
own feelings of the power of mind over matter, one must know the possibi- 
lity of this transcendent power, which the Yoga-sastra of Patanjali aifirms to 
be attainable by man. 

Eur. Still, if you could give us a little ocular demonstration of these things, 
it might tend more to our conviction than the most subtle reasonings. You say 
that it is possible to attain an unlimited reach of organs, so as to touch the 
moon with the tip of the finger ; — now the moon is much higher than the ceil- 
ing of the room in which wcare sitting, and yet methinks you will never be able 
to touch that ceiling with the tip of your finger. If you could only show me 
now that you can reach to the top of this room, you would go some little way 
to convince me of the verity of your pretensions. 

Br. Ah, my good friend, and if you would only jump halfway out of this 
window into the street, you would convince me of the possibility of jumping 
the whole way. 

Eur. Verily, I should convince myself tpo, and that with a vengeance. But 
now, to speak seriously, I beg that you would consider the difference ; — that 
which you desire me to do is dangerous and inconvenient, and 1 have no wish 
to break my neck. 
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« ; Bb. And I haveno wish to touch the ceiling of this room. • 

^ JSn^ At this rate, you may affirm anything yon will as being within the 
compass of human power, and then, when asked for a practical demonstration, 
you may decline it, as being not within the range of your wishes. 

Bb. Truly, it appears to me that you are of theSanchya school yourself, and 
that you believe in the transcendent power that is attainable by man ; for you 
admit that knowledge is power, and that knowledge, and consequently power, 
may increase to an inconceivable degree, or, in other words, to a certain ex- 
tent, which you afterwards acknowledge to be uncertain. 

Eue. Yes, yes, — but there must be some limit, though I may not be able for 
a certainty to say what that limit is. 

Bb. To prove that there is a limit, you must show by reasoning the neces- 
sity of a limit, or you must adduce instances of those who have reached the 
limit. 

Eua. Why reason and experience may suffice to make us pretty certain that 
no mortal being can ever touch the moon with the tip of his finger. I am 
aware that you include affirmation amongst your demonstrative evidence. 

Bb. 1 cannot tell what reason may do, but how can you say that experience 
may convince you? Have you ever known any individual so far exert the 
powers of his mind, as to endeavour to touch the moon. 

Eur- No, — and if any one had ever made the attempt, I should have thought 
him mad, for aiming at an impossibility and a thing altogether useless and un- 
desirable. 

Bb. As for the matter of impossibility, you cannot pronounce upon that, 
for nobody knows what he can do till he tries; and as to the undesirablencss 
and inutility of the thing, you have furnished yourself with an answer to your 
own objection, when you asked me to touch the ceiling with the tip of my 
finger. There is a difference, you see, between what is undesirable and what 
is impossible. You people of Europe are so much taken up with material 
things, and with matters that concern the body, that you have no time to 
think, at least with the depth and refinement of the Hindus. 

Eub. Indeed, you do us great injustice, and give a veiy unfair representation 
of European intellect. The English are emphatically called a most thinking 
people. 

Bb. Indeed ! Do the English think as much as they possibly can? 

Edb. I will not go so far as to say that, but I think I may venture to say that 
there are few if any people who think more deeply and profoundly than they 
do, for the most part ; our mathematicians and metaphysicians have manifested 
striking proofs of deep thought. 

Bb. In this matter, I think you rather flatter the English people, for they have 
80 many pursuits, of wealth, of ambition, of amusement, that they seem to 
have no habit of continuity of thought, but they fly from one topic to another, 
and never dwell on any one long enough to have any single idea developed in 
thar minds. They have too many books to read, so that instead of being oc- 
cupied with their own thoughts, they are altogether taken up with the thoughts 
of others, which perhaps after all are no thoughts, but merely words iii the 
place of thoughts. I have never heard of any Englishman spending forty years 
absorbed with one topic of thought, and not diverting his mind from it for a 
sii^le^moment during the whole period. How then can you imagine that they 
can think profoundly, if they do dot think continuously? 

Ei 7B. Ah, ray good Sir, I can really see no ben^t to be derived firom this 
abstracted and dreamy kind of reverie, of which you now speak. It rather 
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bewilders than strengthens the mind, and it leads to those strange ragarles^ 
which you call the doctrines of the Sanchya school of philosophy, and such 
like extravagancies. 

Br. Which extravagancies, let me remind you, you have not yet refuted.— « 
But suppose now I should shew you that you have had a philosopher of the 
Sanchya school in England, and not merely one professing the doctrines of 
the school, but one who has practically exemplified them in his own person ? 

Euii. Indeed, if you should shew me that, you will shew me that which will 
astonish me as. much as if 1 should now see you touch the ceiling of this room 
with the tip of your fingers. May I ask his name ? 

Br. His name was Lemuel Gulliver. 

£ur. Pardon me, my good friend, but you are altogether in an error as to 
that matter. There never was any such person in existence as Lemuel Gulli- 
ver; and those travels which go by his name were mere political satires, written 
by an Irish clergyman named Swift. 

Br. How know you that ? 

Eur. Every body says so; there is no doubt about the matter. 

Br. Then, if you were to live among the Sanchya philosophers, you would 
believe in their doctrines ; you would say, “ Every body says so ; there is no 
doubt about the matter.*’ — Now you must permit me to say, that you Euro- 
peans have a strange way of regulating your belief ; by what everybody says— 
the fact is, you do not think for yourselves ; you let other people think for you. 
How can you ever get at truth without thinking ? Some of you, indeed, may 
talk with great readiness, but you do not think profoundly. 1 sec that you 
really know nothing about Lemuel Gulliver ; so you may take my word for it 
he w'Rs a practical philosopher of the Sanchya school ; so that he did at one 
time shrink into a minute form, and at another he enlarged himself into a 
gigantic body. 

Eug. I must be permitted to say that it seems to me that you labour under 
a little error in this matter, even supposing and admitting the literal truth of 
Gulliver’s travels ; for he does not represent himself as undergoing any change 
as to his own body, but as visiting at one time people of very small dimensions, 
and at another time dwelling awhile amidst a race of giants. 

Br. Very likely it may so seem to you, who are not accustomed to the Hin- 
du philosophy, but I can see that Gulliver was a true philosopher, who took 
this mode of introducing the knowledge of the system to his own countrymen. 
He very strictly and carefully tells you in what part of the globe these islands 
are placed, in order to induce other people to visit them, so that, when they 
find the inhabitants to be of the usual dimensions, they may enquire into the 
cause of Lemuel Gulliver’s mistake, and then be led to a knowledge of the 
transcendental doctrines of the Sanchya school. 

£ur. Truly, your theory is more ingenious than convincing. 

Br. Europeans cannot be convinced, for they do not think. 

Eur. Nay, indeed, the more I think the more I seem opposed to your phi- 
k^ophy. Your notion concerning Lemuel Gulliver is clearly an error, and is 
as fanciful as the test of .your opinions, and 1 could almost imagine that you 
design your whole argument as a piece of amusement, or an exercise of the 
wits. For do you really imagine that, if these things were in the power of 
men, we should not frequently, or at least occasionally, see instances of the ex- 
ercise of that power ? I^iould we not sometimes see people touching the mooQ 
with the tips of their fingers? 

Be. You do not know what they may do when you are absent or asleep. Bill 
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stilli though it may never have happened^ you do not know that it is therefore 
impossible. Perfection in our philosophy requires greater time and sacrifices 
than men are in general willing to bestow upon it. Do not you know that it 
requires much effort and patience^ and many sacrifices, in moral affairs, to con- 
quer evil habits and subdue the mind to obedience ? You think this possible 
and even desirable, and yet how few people accomplish it ! Now, though you 
might think it desirable for the extraordinariness and singularity of the thing, 
yet peradventure you might not think it so very desirable as to give up, for the 
sake of it, all your possessions, amusements, and human interests. 

Eue. I will indeed acknowledge to you, that I do not think touching the 
moon with the tip of my finger to be so very desirable as to surrender every 
thing else for the sake of it. 

Bb. Well, perhaps not : — I also am of opinion that there are many things in 
life far more desirable than to be able to touch the moon with the tip of my 
finger ; but we are not to imagine it therefore impossible, any more than we are 
to suppose it impossible for a man to conquer evil habits, because he finds it 
more pleasant to continue in them than to subdue them. 

£ur. You have not convinced me yet. 1 must converse with you again on 
this topic. 

Bb. Most willingly, when it may suit your convenience. 


TllANSLATION OF LOUD UYUON INTO BENGALEE. 

Thb following translation of Don Juan (Canto I. v. lOO’) into Bengalee verso, by 
^Maharaja Kalee Krishna Bahaduur, of Calcutta, is a higlily creditable evidence of his 
taste and skill. 

How beautiful she looked ! her conscious heart 
Flowed in her cheek, and yet she felt no wrong. 

Oil love ! how perfect is tliy mystic art, 
h'lreiigtheniiig the weak and trauipling on the strong ! 

How sclf.deceitful is the sagcbt part 
Of mortals whom thy lure hath led along ! 

The precipice she stood on was immense ; 

So was her creed in her own innocence.*' 

i f^<l JFT \ 

^ ^ tl 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

TO' 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY/ 

Two years have elapsed since the publication of the first part of the third 
volume of these Transactions, Thjs lon^ interval does not appear to 
have placed at the society's command, notwithstanding its connexion with 
the auxiliary societies at Madras and Bombay, better opportunities of selec- 
tion, for the part before us contains few papers of any interest. This 
remark, which it is extremely disagreeable to make, wc hope may have 
some effect in removing the apathy and stimulating the exertions of those 
who have the means of rendering these Transactions more valuable. 

The first paper in the collection is A Sketch of the Constitution of the 
Kandyan Kingdom," by the late Sir John D'Oyly. This is an exposition 
of the ancient and now extinct native government of Ceylon, drawn up, 
soon after the conquest of Kandy, by Sir John D'Oyly, from the informa- 
tion of the principal officers of the Kandyan court. The paper fills up- 
wards of sixty pages of the Transactions, entering into all the minutiie of 
the details of a very rude system, far beyond what, in our opinion, is ne- 
cessary for the only objects which can be answered at present by its publica- 
tion. \ copy of the paper was kindly placed in our hands, previous to its 
transmission to the society, and the reader will find an epitome of it, com- 
prehending all that wc considered to be now valuable in such a compilation, 
in our Sixth vol. pp. 25A and 322. 

The next paper is a Description of the Temple of JaggannAt'ha, and 
of the Rat’ll Jalru, or Car- Festival," by Mr. F. Mansbach. This temple 
and the festival connected with it have been described over and over again 
usque ad nauseam, and we see nothing in Mr. Mansbach's description 
which is new ; on the contrary, wc find that he has actually copied (retain- 
ing even the words) a description in one of the Quarterly Circulars of the 
Missionary Register, for the year 182 l.t A gentleman who professes 
to have drawn up his account on the spot, w here he has resided for several 
years, and w'ho claims indulgence with regard to the imperfections in 
style, language," &c., might have been expected to furnish a paper purely 
original. 

The tw'o next papers, namely, an account of a Latin acrostic Inscrip- 
tion on a stone discovered by Captain Rainier, in the temple at Kalabshe, 
in Nubia; and an imperfect account of an avenue of Sphinxes discovered 
by the same officer at Ben-i-Hassan, are (in our humble opinion), with 
reference to their intrinsic worth as well as their subjects, scarcely entitled 
to a place in these Transactions. 

The succeeding paper is “ The Ceremonial of the Ordination of a Bur- 
mese Priest of Buddha," by Mr. George Knox. It appears from Mr* 
Knox's statement, that this %vas written originally in Pali, and that, to gel 
at its meaning, it w^as necessary to subject it to several transformations. It 

* TranMctlons of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Yol. III. Part 11.. JLqh* 
don, 1833. Murray. Parlniry imd Co. 
t Thia description may be seen in Aitiat, Joum, O. S. Vol. XVll. p. 230. 
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was translated (by natives), first, from the pure Pali into a mixture of Pali 
and Burman, then into pure Burman, from that it was taken down, from 
the oral delivery of a learned native, in a sort of English, resembling 
Burman in its inverted structure, from whence it was brought into its pre- 
sent form by Mr. Knox, who, wc * collect from his statement, is unac- 
quainted with the native languages. If the paper contained anything really 
valuable, it would be impossible to rely upon its accuracy after undergoing 
so many versions : a note appended to the paper by Dr. Morrison states, 
that the translation is too much Anglicized to be satisfactory as to its 
fidelity.’' 

Some Account of Charms, Talismans, and Felicitous Appendages, 
worn about the person, or hung up in Houses, &c., used by the Chinese," 
by Mr. John Robert Morrison, follows. We hail with satisiaction this 
young gentleman’s first appearance in the TatHsaclions of the society, 
which, we trust, will be enriched by his future contributions. The paper 
is an explanation of a curious collection of articles, presented by Mr. Mor- 
rison to the society, and deposited in its museum. 

The next paper consists of Remarks on the Siamese Tianguage," by 
the Rev. Mr. GutzlafF. To the indefatigable industry of Mr. GutzlafT, — 
who, though mainly intent upon the higher object of illuminating the Ultra- 
Gangetic and Chincse-language nations with the light of the Christian Gos- 
pel, justly considers that a study of the history, languages and literature of 
these nations not irreconcilable with that sublime object, — oriental .scholars 
are already largely indebted for a variety of very curious information, w'hich 
has reached Europe upon the wings of Anglo- Eastern periodical works. 
This gentleman resided some time in Siam, and a journal of his reside' nee 
there, which has appeared in that useful little work, the Chinese Reposi- 
toryy shall be laid before our readers in a condensed form. Mr. Gutzlaii’, 
in conjunction with the Rev. Mr, Tomlin, — a missionary connected with the 
London Society, and an able oriental scholar, — has translated the N. 1’. 
into Siamese. 

The present paper is rather an historical account of the language than a 
grammatical elucidation of it. The Siamese tongue, he observes, is one 
of the principal dialects of the Indo-Chinese nations, and is the next link 
in the chain w'hich the Cochin Chinese language forms between the Chinese 
and the Indo-Chinese tongues. He considers it certain that the Siamese 
language sprang from the same source as the Chinese : the common appel- 
lations for such of the necessaries of life as are needed in the first stages of 
society, and the names of obvious things, arc identically the same in both. 
Whilst the Cochin Chinese and Tonquincse have adopted the Chinese cha- 


f;^oter, the Siamese have invented an alphabet, and the mono.sy]Iabic system 
been gradually changed by the introduction of words from the Pali: 
Cambojan words have also been adopted into the language. The 
dialect is difficult to Europeans, and there is a want of elementary 
^^Kand of manuscripts. 

if Paliis the learned, the aristocratical, the sacred language of Siam. 
H iP^^uette strongly urges tiic use of Pali words and phrases ; the pride of 
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llic iSianicsc nobility considers the use of words s|)oktMi by tlic nation in 
/nreneral, when tliey are addressed by their inferiors, derogatory to their 
higjh station. No language, in their opinion, is bettor adapted to express 
those proud appellations, to which they think themselves entitled, than the 
sacred, f. £*. the Pali. Hence many -words are borrowed from the Pali to 
form a language of politeness expressive of dependence.'' This curious line 
of demarcation between the two classes prevails in many parts of the East, 
and despotism never conceived a more ingenious instrnnient for its purpose. 

The Siamese languagcis euplionous, combining the simplicity of a mono- 
syllabic with the advantcages of a polysyllabic tongue. It wants strength, 
but is musical, tender, and ada{)led to conversation as well as to poetry, and 
is to the dialects of the other Indo-Chinese nations what the Italian is to the 
other Roman dialects. It is indeclinable, and its syntax is simple. It ad- 
mits of no diflerence of termination to mark distinctions of gender, num- 
ber, mood, or tense, which object is cllocted by particles. 

'riic literature of Siam is rich, though there few books of high anti- 
rjuity and the present generation docs not add to the stock of their ancestors. 
Many works arc lost, owing to the art of printing not being introduced into the 
the country. Most of the works are wild romances, written in rhyme, and 
abounding in description. They have also dramas, works on medicine, 
physiology, physiognomy, astrology, and a great multitude upon religion, 
'riie specimens given by Mr. GutzlalT do not impress us with a very pro- 
found respect for Siamese literature. 

The paper which follows this is An Account of the Island and Bridge 
of 8ivasamudram, in the Caveri river," by Ramaswami Mfideliar, Jag- 
liirclar of the island. 'Phis is a description, written in English by a native 
gentleman, under the Madras Presidency, of a great work, which does 
infinite credit to his public spirit as well as his talents. W'^e have, however 
(wc think), seen the description, in print, in the Madras papers. 

Remarks on some Inscriptions found in liycia and Phrygia," by Dr. 
G. F. Grblefend, the succeeding paper, is an elaborate attempt to decypher, 
by means of a Ijilingual inscription, the Lycian and Phrygian character and 
language, in which Ur. Gnitefcnd has supported with much learning many 
ingenious conjectures. 

The next paper is a short description, by »Sir A. Johnston, of a Cinga- 
lese painting on cloth, representing the introduction of the caste of Chaliahs, 
or Cinnamon-peelers, into Ceylon, which is engraved in the preceding part 
of the Transactions. 

On the Jainas of Guzernt and Marwfir;" by Lieut. Colonel Wm. 
Miles. • This paper, communicated by tlie Bombay branch of the society, 
is decidedly the best in the fasciculus. Prefixed to Colonel Miles' paper, 
is an extract from the Mirdt^i-Ahmadi^ a work in l^ersian, containing a 
concise account of the Jaina priests anddaity. The paper itself is an da- 
borate account of the Western Jains, who form a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants of every city, town and village in Western Hindostan, 
and particularly in Guzerat and Marwar. Colonel Miles is able to throw 
but little light upon the epoch of the introduction of the Jain religion from 
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the East of Bengal, Into the west of India, which he does not fix earlier 
than the eleventh century. Major Delamain could find no Jain inscrip- 
tion older than the twelfth century of the Sam vat. 

Colonel Miles mentions that the Jainas regard the Buddhists as schisma- 
tics, but do not appear to entertain any peculiar dislike to them. 

The term Jaina^ he states, is said to be derived from the Sanscrit word 
Ydtu or Jetu^ signifying * to employ great care in the preservation of life 
it is also said to be derived from jita^ denoting ' the conquest of the pas- 
sions.* Jaina, however, merely implies a follower of Jina or Arhat, just 
as Baud(f ha is a follower of Budd'ha or Sugata. 

We cannot follow the memoir into the minute development of the diflTe- 
rent classes and tribes. Most of them, according to the Jainas themselves, 
are derived from Rajputs and Brahmans. ** It is worthy of remark,” adds 
Colonel Miles, ** that the Jainas of this part of the country universally ac- 
knowledge their derivation from the Hindus, and at a further proof of their 
origin, their marriage-ceremonies are to this day performed by a Brkhnian, 
styled the Ndt Guru, or ^ Priest of the Tribe.' ” This confirms Mr. Cole- 
brooke's remark, that the Jainas are still to be considered Hindus. They 
are split into a great variety of sects, though tijey are all of one caste. 

The next paper, “a Description of a Jatra, or Fair, which takes place 
annually at certain Hot Wells, some distance from Surat,” by the late 
Dr. White, who visited the jdtrd in 1810, calls for no particular remark. 

Major-General Hardwicke’s account of the extraordinary exploits of a 
native of Rajputana, designated as ^Uhe sheep-eater,” at Futtchgurh, in 
1796, though previously described in a published work, is worth re-publica- 
tion, as an authentic testimony to an almost incredible fact. This man ate 
an entire sheep, in a very short space of time, tearing the limbs asunder 
with his hands and drinking the blood. At Lucknow, he ate two sheep, one 
of large breed, weighing twelve or thirteen pound per quarter. The sub- 
ject is illustrated by a plate representing the various stages of this disgusting 
exhibition. 

The remaining papers consist of a note from Colonel Colebrooke, accom- 
panying the transmission of copies of some inscriptions taken from a rock in 
the district of Batticaloa, in Ceylon, by Mr. Moyaart, which arc in an 
occult character not uncommon in various parts of continental India ; and 
a correction by Mr. (now Sir Graves) Haughton of a slight inaccuracy in 
the reading of the Cufic inscription printed in the last volume of the Trans^ 
actions. 
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TRAVELS IN DAGHESTAN. 

Mr. Lenz, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh, ^vho 
accompanied Mr. Kupffer, a few years back, in his journey to Mount Elbrouz,^ 
tlic loftiest peak of the Caucasus, was despatched by the Academy, in the 
early part of 1830, to explore the provinces situated on the W. shore of the 
Caspian Sea, known under the names of Daghestan and Shirwan. On his 
return, he drew up a detailed report of this expedition to the Academy, from 
which we extract the following passages : 

On the 18th January 1 830, 1 once more approached Elbrouz, by Georgievsk, 
whose lofty crest I had had the good fortune to scale, and determined its 
height by the barometer, six months before. A thick fog, which enveloped me 
during iny fifteen days’ journey along the new military line of the Caucasus, 
did not allow me, for a single moment, to enjoy the sublime spectacle which 
these Caucasian Alps present to the traveller. At Grosnaya, a fort situated on 
the extreme frontier of the Chechentses, I remained for eight days, with Gene- 
ral Engelhardt, who provided excellent arrangements to make my journey less 
perilous. The bold and rapacious mountaineers had then recommenced their 
forays across the icy Terek, and fell suddenly, in bands of 300, upon travellers 
or the inhabitants, carrying the former to their inaccessible mountains as slaves, 
and plundering the latter of their horses and cattle. I was consequently 
obliged to be attended through this dangerous country by an escort of fifty 
foot-soldiers, with a piece of cannon. These escorts have frequent skirmishes 
with the resolute mountaineers, which contests, whilst it makes the service of 
these frontier-garrisons very painful, causes the troops to be the best and 
bravest of the Russian army. 

“ From the line of the Caucasus there arc tw'o routes to Bakoo ; one tra- 
verses the chain near Mount Mquinvuri, improperly termed by the Russians 
KazbeJe, one of the loftiest summits, and runs in the direction of Tiflis, — which 
is called the military road of Georgia ; — the other passes through Daghestan, 
and along the W. coast of the Caspian Sea. On the right of this route, in a 
S.W. direction, is the extreme branch of the principal chain of the Caucasus, 
which extends as far as Bakoo and Salian, and, gradually lowering, there termi- 
nates in hills of slight elevation. For several reasons, I determined to choose 
the less-frequented route of Daghestan. 

** Journeying through this country is very troublesome, especially for those 
who carry much baggage, and as 1 had my instruments with roe, I could not 
travel on horseback. Daghestan is not wide; it is bounded to the E. by the 
Caspian Sea, and to the W. by the branch of the Caucasus just mentioned. A 
number of small streams, the most considerable of which is the Samoor, tra- 
verse it from W. to E. Although their depth is trifling, they acquire such 
rapidity by falling from heights, that their beds are everywhere obstructed by 
rocky fragments, several feet in diameter, and at certain seasons, as in May 
and June,, when the snow melts in the high mountains, all communications are 
intercepted or rendered very dangerous, 

** The principal rock of the Daghestan Mountains is a shelly limestone, which, 
as is observed near Terek, rests upon a grey and friable freestone. The strata 
of these two species of rock are alike incline in a S.E. direction, at an angle 
of about 30% but which I remarked varied from 15^ to 45^. V^etation is 
sickly, and during the months of July and August, the heat is so intense, that 
the very shoots of the plants arc burnt up. The mountains of Daghestan 
approach the coast at three points, dividing the country by two arched curves 

« See Asiat, Journ., vol. xx.viii. p. 719. 
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into two natural portions, one of which is Northern the other Southern 
Daghestan, which arc separated by the narrow defile of Derbend. The three 
points are near Tarkoo, Derbend, and Mount Besh-barinak. 

" Northern Daghestan, which extends likewise beyond itrkoo, to the N., 
comprehends the possessions of the Shamkhal and the territory of Derbend, 
formerly dependent upon the Ootmie. The city of Tarkoo is the residence of 
the Shamkhal. Like almost all the small towns of Daghestan, it is built upon 
the slope of a steep hill ; the summit is occupied by the Russian fort of Boor- 
naya, which denotes that the prince of Tarkoo is subject to Russia. Although 
this city holds in Daghestan a rank immediately after Derbend, I was never- 
theless unable to discover any of those beautiful edifices which M. Gamlm 
pretends to have found there. Even the palace of the Shamkhal differs from 
the other houses only by its extent : its architecture and the arrangement of 
its interior are not superior to those of the rest. In winter, owing to the 
clayey soil being thoroughly saturated with frequent rains, it is diflicnlt to pass 
along the crooked lanes which wind about the mountains in all directions, and 
what renders them less practicablcis a rivulet, wiiich falls from the top of the 
mountain, and runs through the streets, in order to snpjily the different 
quarters of the city with water. The inhabitants have not quite so wild an 
exterior as those of the neighbouring towns ; for the Russian fortress, whicli 
commands the town, keeps them in tolerably order. Pillage and murder, 
however, are heard of even here; but it is principally in the towns of Booinak 
and Kaya-kand that travellers run most risk of being plundered. On leaving 
Tarkoo, I halted for the night in their vicinity : the former of these towns 
belongs to the Shamkhal, the other is a dependency of Derbend. Although 1 
was attended by natives of the country, to whom the commandant of Boornaya 
had given the strictest orders to provide me with whatever I wanted, I was, 
nevertheless, heartily rejoiced to escape safe and sound from the clutches of 
these brigands, with only a few threats of being poignarded, because I was 
unable to give them any brandy. 

genera], the inhabitants of Daghestan, in those parts where their 
manners have not been ameliorated by a residence in towns, and by commerce 
and industry, still wear the stamp of their primitive ferocity. They arc 
mostly of the middle height, with broad shoulders, a deep complexion, and 
wil4 exterior. They are always armed with a long two-edged dagger, and 
when they leave their villages, they are further armed with a musket, a pistol, 
and a long sabre, slightly curved. They are generally on horseback. Their 
warlike character does not prevent them from receiving a stranger, when 
necessary, with an affability exceeding, perhaps, that of a civilized European. 
They are vindictive, and do not fail to wash out a wrong done them in the 
blood of the offender. At Velikend, a town ten miles from Derbend, 1 was 
told an instance of this thirst of vengeance. During the period of the Russian 
conquest of this country, an individual, named Nawrooz-bek, was at war with 
a certain chief, who rendered himself formidable by plunder and audacity. 
Nawrooz-bek, determined to destroy him, proceeded with one of his sons into 
his enemy’s camp, and reaching his dwelling, laid his musket at his feet in 
tolusn of peace ; but, at the very moment when he was swearing to bury the 
wrong he had received in oblivion, his son deposited beneath the dwelling a 
barrel of gunpowder, and stuck a lighted match in it. The father and son 
retired, and wiuted at a littlb distance the effect of their stratagem. The 
house, was blown up into the air, carrying with its fragments the mutilated 
bodies of its tenants. This action drew upon Nawrooz-bek the hatred of the 
other miountittneers, and it was with difficulty, and only through his own cou- 
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rajge and the devotion of his five sons, who guarded him whilst he slept, that 
he escaped the efforts made to take his life. I paid a visit to this celebrated 
personage. I b^eld an old man of very agreeable exterior, with manners 
exhibiting all the^olish of the best bred European. He treated me with the 
utmost kindness, offered to accompany me with his sons as far as the frontier 
of Daghestan, employing the most select and well-turned expressions. The 
figurative and poetic style, which characterises Orientals, surprised me in all 
iny intercourse with the inhabitants of these parts. Kven in business, the 
style they u.se is singular. Thus a tnooilah, in my presence, having received 
an order from the commandant to cite a native to trial, who was accused of 
murder, issued the following summons to him : ‘Come to me, and should you 
be about lifting a glass of water to your lips, leave it and come ; I have some- 
thing to communicate to you.* 

“ The narrow defile of Derbcnd, wliicli separates the two Daghestans, is 
entirely formed by the city itself and by its two walls to the N. and S. These 
walls, with their gates of iron, begin at the crest of the mountain, which in- 
clines towards the sea, and descend by their other extremities to the water. 
Tradition attributes their construction to Alexander the Great; and, although 
it can be proved that this conqueror never penetrated so far, the manner in 
which they arc constructed is not unworthy of him. They consist of enor- 
mous masses of stone, which, as far as can be perceived, are not connected 
together by any cement. Forfhcriy, they extended so far into the sea, that a 
chain thrown between them closed the entrance of the port. But the general 
and well-ascertained subsidence of the waters of the Caspian, deposits, and the 
fall of a portion of the walls into the sea, now enable a person to walk dryshod 
round the enclosure. Derbcnd, by its site and walls, hcixtofore regarded as 
impregnable, once served as a powerful barrier to the flourishing provinces of 
Persia against the incursions of the northern tribes, separating, as it were, the 
civilised south from the yet barbarous north. This circumstance, and the 
celebrity of the port in ancient times, rendered this city famous ; but at pre- 
sent, since neither of these causes any longer exists, the port being ruined, 
Dcrbend is an insignificant place. 

Kooba, the capital of Southern Daghestan, is still less important than 
Dcrbend and Tarkoo ; but being nearer the mountains, and on more elevated 
ground, it enjoys a healthier climate. The route from Derbend to Kooba is 
one of the most difficult in all Daghestan, owing to the number of streams 
which intersect it, amongst which is the rapid Samoor, with its three arms. 
This route traverses forests, which cannot, however, be compared with the 
woods of lofty forest-trees in our country ; on the contrary, the trees are 
thinly scattered, and of stunted form and growth. Such is also the route 
between Kooba and Bakoo, which tends towards the coast, which it reaches 
near the Besh-barmak, or * Five-fingcrcd Mountain,’ also called Shatagan. 
^The Besh-barmak has received this name from its singular aspect, which, how- 
ever, can only be assimilated to a hand by the imagination of a Tatar. This 
mountain is composed of a hard calcareous rock, much resembling a small- 
grained sandstone; its height is only 3,000 feet; at its foot is a caravanserai, 
occupied by a post of Cossacs. The gates of tlie caravanserai are covered with 
inscriptions engraved by travellers who have passed here. I sought in vain for 
the name of the learned Kaempfer, which Gmelin discovered here : it has pro- 
bably been covered with plaster when the gate was last repaired. 

“ From Besh-barmak, the road runs at first along the shore, then, intersecting 
the peninsula of Absheroii, it runs over hills of sandy clay as far as Bakoo, the 
end of my journey. I performed this route through Daghestan in twelve days. 
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At the south extremity of the peninsula of Absheron, at the very angfe 
where Us south coast turns towards the south. Is situated the city of Bakoo. 
Locked by two isles, the Gulf of Bakoo here forms an excellent port, in which 
vessels may cast anchor a few yards from the shore ; a cillumstance which 
contributes the more to increase the trade of Bakoo, inasmuch as it very rarely 
occurs in the other towns on the western coast. Bakoo, consequently, is now, 
after Astrakhan, the place of most trade in the Caspian. The city is scattered 
upon the declivity of a hill, the summit of which is crowned with the ancient 
palace of the Shah. M. Gamba is guilty of a very serious error, which could 
not have been expected from one who had visited the spot, when he says that 
the city of Bakoo rests on Mount Besh-barmak, from which it is more than 
fifty miles distant. Some ruins, and particularly a lofty pointed archway, the 
gate of the ancient mosque, still attest a magnificence which I have observed 
in no city of Daghestan. On the land-side, Bakoo is surrounded by a double 
wall, flanked with towers, where a few cannon arc seen here and there ; on 
the sea-side, there is only a single wall, which was formerly bathed by the 
waves, which we can easily perceive on the wall itself; but at present, the sen 
is at a distance of fifteen feet or more : an additional proof of the subsidence of 
its waters. 

** In its exterior, Bakoo resembles Derbend. The houses arc badly built, 
the roofs terrace-wise. The streets are narrow and crooked. The principal 
street is formed by two ranges of shops, filled with all kinds of merchandize, 
especially silks. When the doors, which open from the bottom, are raised up^ 
the street looks like an open gallery or passage. The most remarkable object 
in the city is an ancient tower, which rises far above all the other edifices, 
and is called the Maiden’s Tower. The object for which it was erected is not 
known ; it was probably a light-house. A narrow and winding stone staircase 
within, leads to a terrace with a parapet, at the top of the tower, from whence 
the city presents a peculiar appearance. The flat roofs resemble the earth, 
in which the narrow streets appear like gutters for the water to run. The 
Russian flag flies on the top of this tower. 

** The Peninsula of Absheron has no mountains of any height ; the loftiest 
hills are not more than a thousand feet. In those places where the naked 
rock does not appear, they arc covered with a sandy clay, which, though in 
sprang it is clothed with meagre grass, in the month of July, is so parched by 
the heat of the sun’s rays, that not a single green blade can be seen. Gene- 
rally speaking, the country, especially in the environs of Bakoo, oilers no very 
agreeable landscape. Not a single tree can be seen, and the fields of rice and 
saffron, cultivated by the natives, are some miles from the city. Throughout 
the whole peninsula, there is not a single river; water is procured from a 
number of wells, and it has a brackish taste to which travellers habituate 
themselves with difficulty.” 

The Atesh-gah and other perpetual fires in the environs of the Bakoo, are 
described in a detailed manner by Mr. Lenz; but they have been sufficiently 
made known by various travellers since the time of Olearius and Kasmpfer. 
Other physical phenomena, very common in the Peninsula of Absheron, are 
the pseudo-vulcanoes, or volcanoes of mud, which want only lava to be classed 
amongst true volcanoes. One of the largest of these was formed in 1827, to 
the S.W. of the village of Yokmali, seven miles W. of Bakeo. The eruption 
took place oti the 9th Deceniber, on which day, at nine o’clock at night, a 
colnmn of fire of a prodigious height and considerable diameter burst forth at 
Mb spot with tremendous noise. After continuingat this height for about three 
hours, it sunk to two feet, and remained in that state for twenty-four hours. 
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The greatest diameter of this column might be 1,950 feet, and the least 950. 
There was, at first, during frequent explosions, an eruption of blocks of stone, 
of different species, and columns of water, some of which continued to spout 
up, although to di inferior altitude, on the 98th December. There was no 
appearance on the surface of the place of eruption of any cavity or opening in 
the form of a crater ; but the entire surface swelled nearly two feet above its 
previous level. On the 98th December the fire had not ceased to appear, 
but it had less intensity: it was of a reddish colour, which circumstance, con- 
joined to the absence of all scent, distinguished this from the fires of Bakoo. 
The spot where this eruption took place, now wears the appearance of a 
muddy field, in which small hillocks or cones, one foot or two feet high, rise 
apart from each other; there is one only of fifteen feet, which was evidently 
formed at the same time with the others, the clay being of the same greyish 
colour, which fact distinguishes the last eruption from the preceding. Several 
muddy pools are likewise seen there, in which bubbles, some inches in diame- 
ter, rise in succession, with a few minutes interval between them. The alti- 
tude of this field of mud above the level of the Caspian Sea, according to ex- 
act barometrical measurement, is 817 Paris feet. 

There is likewise, in the vicinity of Bakoo, a volcano which vomits mud, 
and which is quite similar to the field already described, except in having the 
form of a cone of about 900 feet high. It is S. of Bakoo, at the extremity of 
the W« ravine, and near two mountains close together, known by navigators 
under the name of the “ Ears of Bakoo,” on account of their strange shape. 
It is situated exactly on the apex of a hill, 800 or 900 feet high, which is like- 
wise entirely covered with mud and little cones, in nipples, of clay, about 
twenty feet in height, but whose brownish-yellow hue attests their antiquity. 
Two or three years back, the summit and a good part of the W. side fell down, 
on the occasion of a fresh muddy eruption. At the present time, a quantity 
of gas is disengaged, which, finding no resistance, escapes with a noise resem- 
bling a prolonged hiss: it is only at one spot that we can distinctly distinguish, 
beneath the hardened surface, the roarings which the effervescence of this 
gulf of mud produces. The gas issues with so much violence, that when we 
enlarged the orifice of a small hillock, from whence it escaped, it threw out 
some small pieces of clay ; it took fire the instant we brought a light near it, 
and continued burning when we quitted the place. We perceived in the clay 
a number of stones, of difierent kinds, which had been ejected from the bow- 
els of the volcano; but what fixed our attention more particularly, was a spe- 
cies of scorise which we met with, and which proved how fierce must be the ac- 
tion of the heat to which they had been exposed in the interior of the moun- 
tain. We found large fragments of them at the distance of two-thirds of a 
mile from the volcano, whither certainly they could have been carried only by 
au eruption, for they differ altogether from the fragments of rock which occur 
in the neighbourhood. We recognized here, therefore, all the phenomena of 
genuine volcanoes, with this single exception, that clay here is substituted for 
lava. The inhabitants of these parts could not specify exactly the day on 
which the portion of the volcanic cone fell in; but as they estimated the in- 
terval which had elapsed since that event at somewhere about two or three 
years, which corresponds tolerably with the epoch of the eruption of Yok- 
mali, on the 9th December 1827, we may perhaps be allowed to conclude that 
the (wo volcanic phenomena were the simultaneous effects of^ne and the 
same cause. 

Asiat.Journ, N.S. VoL.l 1 . No.44. 2 O 
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STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF CHINA AND 
ITS COLONIES, 

(According to a Census taken in the Eighteenth Year of the Reign (A.D. 1813)^ and 
under the Authority t if His Imperial Mu^sty Kea Klng^ 


Piovincea, &c. 

Chihle 

Sliantung 

Sbanse 


Keangsoo 

Ganhwuy 

Keangge 

Fuhkeen 

Formosa Island (natives) 

Chekeang 

Hoopili 

Hoonan 

Shense 

Kansuh 

Barkoul and Oroumtsi 

Saechuea, 

Kwangtung, or Canton 

Kwang-se 

Yunnan 

Kweichow 

Shinking, or Leaoutung 

Kirin 

Hihlung.keang, or Teitcihar, &c. 

Tsinghae, or Kokonor, &c 

Foreign tribes under Kansuh 

Do. do. SEe-chuen.... 

' Tibetan colonics 

Ele and its dependencies 

Turfan and Lobnor 

Russian border 


No. of Individuals. 
27,990,871 
28,958,764 
14,004,210 
23,037,171 
37,843,501 
34,168,059 
30,426,999 
14,777,410 
1,748* 
26,256,784 
27,370,098 
18,652,507 
10,207,256 
15,193,125 
161,750 
21^35,678 
19^174,030 
7,313,895 
5,561,320 
5,288,219 
942,003 
307,781 


700* 


Families. 


2,398 

7,842 

26,728 

72,374 

4,889 

69,644 

2,551 

1,900 


361,693,879 188,326 

4 


753,304 

S61,693>879 

Total 362,447,183 


The two sunu marked ^ are the numbers, not of individuals, but of effective men. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

JRoj^al Asiatic Society, — A general meeting of the Society was held on the 
Ist June; the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, vice-president, in the chair. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table, and the thanks 
of the Society were ordered to be returned to the donors respectively, viz. 

From J. W. Pereira, Esq., models in ivory of the doffoba, or domed Buddhist tern, 
plo of Ceylon, and of the karandu y or reIic.box of the Buddhists. 

From Wm, Butterworth Bayley, Esq., the medical lectures of P. Breton,' 'Esq., in 
Persian, Bengali, &c., intended for the use of the native students of Calcutta. 

From M. Pauthicr, his translation into French, with notes and illustrations, of Mr. 
Coicbrooke's Essays on Hindu Philosophy, printed in the Transactions of the Society. 

From Thomas Perry, Esq., four curious old MS. charts of the eastern sea.s, on 
vellum. 

From James Prinsep, Esq., his Illustrations of Benares, 

John Davidson, Esq., the Hon. William Henry Leslie Melville, of the 
Bengal civil service, and William Rothcry, Esq., were elected resident members 
of the Society. 

The Chevalier Don Lopez de Cordoba, Minister of Ilis Most Catholic 
Majesty to the Sublime Ottoman Porte ; and Ramaswami Mudeliar, Jaghirdar 
of Sivasamudram, were elected corresponding members of the Society, 

The reading of M. Edye’s Descriptive Account of the Native Vessels of the 
Coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and the Island of Ceylon, was concluded. 

The author of this paper, having resided for five years as in aster- shipwright 
at Trincomalee, had singularly favourable opportunities for becoming perfectly 
acquainted with the subject on which he treats in this memoir; the following is 
a list of the vessels described by him : 

The catamarans of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel ; 

Canoes of Point de Gallc and the Malabar coast; 

The jufigar of the Malabar coast for the navigation of rivers ; 

The pamban manch^y or snake-boat of Cochin ; 

The bumlcr manchcy or boat used to load ships and carry goods on the Malabar coast ; 

The masula boats, cliiefly employed at Madras ; 

Tlie Mangaliorey the Calicut, and the Ponany mancM, different descriptions of coast- 
ing boats; 

PatamarSy vessels employed in the coasting trade from Ceylon to Bombay; 

Arab dowsy vessels employed in the trade between the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, 
the Gulf of Persia, and the Indian coasts of Cutch, Guzerat, and Malabar ; these 
dows are also used in the Persian Gulf for the purposes of war and piracy ; they are 
always manned by Arabs ; 

Buggalahs or budgerows, trading vessels, carrying on commercial intercourse between 
the same limits as the preceding; they are Indian vessels and manned with the Indian 
seamen called lascars ; 

The doni, a vessel trading along the coast of Coromandel to Ceylon and tlie Gulf of 
Maiiar ; 

The boalila mancyy employed in the Gulf of Manar and the southern coast of the 
peninsula to Ceylon. 

Mr. Edyc describes, with great minuteness, the shape of the vessels and the 
materials employed in their construction, and each is illustrated* by a neatly- 
executed plan and sections, which add very much to the value and interest of 
the communication. 
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15M of Jiiiv.«"Tfae Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., presi- 
dent, took the chair at this general meeting. 

The undermentioned donations were laid on the table : 

From the Raja Rammohua Roy, the following works written by him The Pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness; Translations of the Tcf/s; Edsay 
on Ancestral Right of Property among the Hindus, and Exposition of the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems of India, 

From Mr. \V. W. Hewson, of H.M. 78tli regt., forty-three Ceylon shells, twenty- 
four Ceylon coins, a Ceylon dirk, the saw of a young saw-fish, and a Chinese fan. 

From l!)on Juan de Silva, sixteen specimens of gems found in the district of Gallc, 
in Ceylon. 

Oi-her donations were presented from the Royal Academy of Turin, MM. Garcin dc 
Tassy, the Chevalier Marcel, &c. 

John Davidson, Esq., and the Hon. W. H. L. Melville, were admitted mem- 
bers of the Society. 

James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., M.P., Alexander Brodie, Esq., Richard 
Haughton, Esq., and Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Esq., were elected resident mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The reading of Lieutenant P. M. Melville’s Account of the Agriculture of the 
Cherotur, a part of Guzerat, was commenced. 

of July. — The general meeting of the Society was held this day ; the 
Right Hon. the President in the chair. 

The following donations were laid on the table, viz. 

From Ramaswami Mddeliar, Jaghirdar of Sivasamudram, a model in wood of the 
second bridge built by him over the C4veri river at the island of Sivasamudram. This 
bridge is thrown over the^western branch of the river, and perfects the communication 
between the provinces of Mysore and Coimbatore across the island. It is entirely built 
of granite, and is named, in compliment to the late governor of Madras, ** Hie 
Lushington Bridge:'* the model is constructed on a scale of ten feet to an inch, and, 
including the curve, is 187 inches in length.* 

From Professor Buriiouf, a copy of the avant-propos to his edition of the Ya^na, 
one of the Zend hooks. 

Other donations were presented from Thos. Chambr^, Esq., A. Pearson, Esq., Dr. 
Bialloblotzky, Mons. Brierc, II. O'Brien, Esq., M. Mitchell, &c. Ac. 

'Colonel William Sandwith, of the Bombay Eurbpean regt., was elected a 
resident member of the Society. 

The reading of Lieutenant Melville’s Essay on the Agriculture of the Cbe- 
rotur was resumed and concluded. 

The Cheeotur is that part of Guzerat which is situated between the Mhye 
and Saburduntee rivers ; it is the richest and most highly cultivated part of 
the province, a churncter partly ascribable to -the natural fertility of its soil, 
but still more to the skill and industry of the koonbees, or cultivators. The 
soil of Guzerat has two marked divisions, the black and the white, called by 
the natives kailee and goraroo ; the former predominates in the southern, the 
latter in the northern parts of the province ; the soil of the Cherotur is almost 
entirely goraroo, which is a light sand, more or less mixed with clay to the 
depth of ten or twenty feet. In the, rich part of the Cherotur, the Helds arc 
generally fenced with thick and luxuriant hedges ; but in most other parts of 
Guzerat but little attention U paid to thb important part of the farmer’s busi- 

* For a detailed account of the improvemenU dTcctcd by Rdm&sw&mi In the bland of Sivaaamudram 
and ito communicatfona, tMeapai>cr by himself, inKYtcd in the Trant. U.A.S., vol. Hi., part 2, and 
noticed in a preceding page. * 
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ness. Th '9 usual size of fields in the Cherotur varies from five to twenty 
acres ; the husbandmen of Guzerat have no knowledge whatever of draining, 
nor is it likely that they will soon pay any attention to it as a system. Irriga- 
tion is a more important part of Indian agricultural economy, and from the 
difference in the quality of the crops raised by this means and those which 
have not had the same advantage, the author is inclined to rate the difference 
of value between dry and wet land at not less than four guineas per acre ; not 
more than a tenth part of the cultivated land in Guzerat is irrigated, and at 
least three-fourths of the latter is supplied with water from common draw- 
wells. Under this division of his subject, the author gives a description of the 
method of sinking wells in this province, and the manner in which irrigation is 
effected by their means. The next section describes the implements of hus- 
bandry in use ; and is succeeded by an account of manures. After a notice of 
the seasons, a general view of the productions of the soil is given, which is 
followed by details of the culture of the sugar enne, indigo, and tobacco. The 
remaining portion of the paper is devoted to miscellaneous produce, tables of 
the expenses of cultivation, and a note on the markets, roads, &c. 

A paper by Lieut. Colonel W. H. Sykes was read ; it comprised fac-similes 
of various inscriptions found in the Bauddha cavc-temples near Joonur, with 
illustrative notices. 

20M of Jxdy, — The last general meeting of the Society for the present session 
was held this day ; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, president, in the 
chair. 

Among the donations laid on the table were a collection of Parliamentary Papers 
relative to the affairs of the East-India Company, presented by the president ; a ball of 
hair taken from the stomach of an ox in Van Diemen's Land, presented by Master 
Sullivan, the ball measures 23^ inches in circumference; a very handsome Turkish 
rifle, with damasked barrel, mounted and inlaid witli silver and ivory, presented by tlie 
Chevalier Don Lopez de Corddim ; the Ceylon Almanac and the Colombo Journal^ pre- 
sented by the Right Hon. Sir R. Wilmot Horton, through Sir A. Johnston, who gave 
a series of manuscripts relating to the pearl-fishery in Ceylon. 

Other donations were presented by Dr. Rosen, Cbev. Clot Bey, the editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Heporter^ Mr. Walker, &c. &c. 

Colonel William Sandwith was admitted a resident member of the Society. 

J. O. Hall Andrews, Es\]., of the Madras medical establishment, was elected 
a corresponding member of the Society. 

Remarks on Infanticide in Cutch, by Captain Burncs, of the Bombay army, 
were read. 

Captain Burnes adverts to the interest which this subject has long excited, 
and states that a residence of some years in Cutch, during which he set on foot 
minute inquiries into the population of the province, has convinced him 
that the success which has attended the endeavours to abolish the practice has 
been much overrated ; in proof of which, he annexes a table, shewing that 
the male Rajput population still predominates over the female, in the propor- 
tion of nearly six to one ; though, he observes, the very circumstance of female 
children being found at all, shows that our endeavours have not been altoge- 
ther unavailing. Capt. B. suspects, however, that the Rajputs do not restrict 
themselves solely to destroying the females of the family, considering the 
small number of male children ; a chief rarely having more than one boy. Capt. 
Burnes concludes his paper with some reflexions on the motives for this prac- 
tice, and the possible results of an interference with it, if not conducted with 
due caution. 
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Aj second paper was read, .containing an account of two trees producing the* 
resin termed dammar, eis* the perim poinou and areca poindu ; by* the late Dr. 
David White. 

The trees described in these notices were found by Dr. White in Malabar ; 
the dammar is yielded by the perim poinou in greater quantity and of a superior 
quality than by the areca poinou. The age at which the tree becomes fit for the 
extraction of the resin is uncertmn, but the longer the incisions are delayed 
the more copious will be the flow, and the longer will it bear extraction ; the 
exudation is copious or otherwise according to the heat of the weather ; the 
number of years during which a tree will yield resin does not appear to be 
accurately known; the individual from which Dr. White’s specimen of dammer 
was taken was about sixty feet in height, and about forty years old; he 
reckoned from fifty to sixty incisions on the stem. The areca poinou is usually 
of less girth than the other species, but generally rivals it in height : as before 
observed, it does not yield dammar so copiously. Dr. White has appended 
botanical descriptions of each tree ; the perim j). is conjectured by Dr. Ander- 
son, the late physician-general at Madras, to be the Valeria Indica, of JJnn. ; 
and the areca p. to be the eldocarpus copallifcra, of Vahl. The remainder of 
Dr. White’s paper is occupied with a description of the koulampouHi^ or kour- 
hampouUiy of the Malabar coast ; a tree producing a fruit so much resembling 
themangostin of the Eastern Islands, as to be coininonly called the wild man- 
gostin. It was also supposed formerly (but erroneously) to yield gambougc. 
Dr. Vaupell, in a note, proposes to place this tree amongst thegarciwirt#, under 
the specific name of acida or kokum^ the name by which it is known to the 
natives. 

The meetings of the Society were adjourned to the 7th of December next. 

After the reading of the Report of the Committee of Correspondence (sec 
p,2^2), at the anniversary meeting on the Uth May, Sir Alexander Johnston, 
chairman of the Committee, rose, and more fully developed the views of the 
Committee in selecting the particular subjects of investigation which had been 
previously recapitulated, in an address, of which the following is an outline : 

Sir Alexander commenced by expressing his entire concurrence wit^ the observations 
of the honourable and gallant member (Capt. Gowan), who had seconded the first reso- 
lutiqn, as to the importance of institutions of tliis nature,, and the great practical good 
which might be expected to result from the operations of this Society in particular, if 
directed, as the Report of the Council stated they had been, and would continue to be, 
to encourage the natives of India to cultivate their dormant talents and exert themselves 
in the promotion of literature and science. Sir Alexander, in the next place, called 
the attention of the members to the five principal branches of inquiry which had been 
pursued by the Committee of Correspondence since the last anniversary, namely, those 
relative to the systems of education practised by the Hindus under their native sove- 
reigns; to points o^ importance connected with the statistics of India; to the systems 
of slavery in existence there ; to the forms of representative government, in all their 
different gradations, anciently established in parts of the southern peninsula ; and lastly, 
to the advantages, local and otherwise, possessed by particular ports and territories, 
which were, in former times, the great emporia of the trade carried on between various 
eoiintries in Europe and those of eastern Asia. 

With reference to the first head, that of education. Sir Alexander remarked, that, in 
the Hindu political system, the education of the people had always formed part of the 
business of the government, and With this view, a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil, in every district, was assigned to the support of the schoolmaster ; in Scotland, he 
observed, a similar plan had been followed to a certain extent, but in England no such 
provision existed, while in India it was clearly traceable two thousand years ago. The 
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mode of teaching adopted under this system had furnished the idea of Dr. Bell's, which 
was now rapidly extending throughout Europe. So highly, indeed, was the influenice 
of education prized among the Hindus, that it was regarded with a sort of religious 
veneration, and this feeling of respect extended to those employed in its administration. 
The children were brought by their parents, in early infancy, into the presence of the 
schoolmaster, to whose care they were consigned with something of the solemnity of a 
public and official act. Sir Alexander next adverted to the works employed in the busi« 
ness of instruction, among whicli was particularly mentioned the Cural, a work on 
ethics, written in the highest style of Tamul poetry, by Tiruvalluvcn. A portion of 
the text of this work was edited by that indefatigable and accomplished scholar, the late 
Mr. F. W. Ellis, of Madras, and it has since been partly translated by Mr. Walker, of 
the Madras civil service. Sir Alexander detailed some particulars of the life of the 
author of tliis celebrated composition. It was well known, he remarked, that a col- 
lege of high reputation had existed in Madras from the third to the tenth century. To 
this college, the author of the applied for admission as a student ; but a difficulty, 
apparently insurmountable, presented itself ; he was a man of low caste, a pariah. He 
claimed his right, however, to be examined as to his qualifications ; and these were 
found to be of such a nature, that all opposition gave way, and he became an inmate of 
the college, in which he cveniiially attained the higlicst honours. A testimony to the 
power of education, still more extraordinary, is afforded in the history of the sister of 
this very individual, who became herself renowned throughout the whole of southern 
India for her extensive and profound acquirements, and who obtained, in so striking a 
degree, the respect of her contemporaries, as to be privileged to take precedence of all 
persons of her own sex of the highest rank in the country : thus furnishing a most 
remarkable instance of a public acknowledgment of the pre-eminence of talent over 
elevated station. Upon reviewing these facts, Sir Alexander observed, it was idle now 
to ask the question, shall the Hindus be educated or not ?’* They have had a system 
of education of their own for two thousand years, nor was it possible now to stop the 
progress of education, were it so desired. On the contrary, every encouragement 
should be afforded to its general diffusion among all ranks ; taking care, only, that it 
was based on right principles and conducted with discrimination and judgment. The 
Committee had taken measures, he stated, for procuring a list of the principal manu- 
scripts employed in the schools, and it was hoped that, through the medium of the 
missionaries residing at Jaffna, translations of tliem might be obtained, and their real 
style and tendency be made known. 

Sir Alexander concluded his observations on this head by some remarks as to the 
effects of education, according to European principles, on the natives of India ; illus- 
trating, by some striking examples, its beneficial effects in the promotion of civilization. 
One of these was the late Raja of Tanjore, who was ardent in bis wishes to secure every 
important product of European science and skill. Another was the Tondiman, whose 
history is in some respects a singular one, for he is the only native sovereign who 
does not pay tribute to the Britisli Government; an exemption owing to the constant 
and faithful attachment to the British interests always manifested by the family of that 
prince. Sir Alexander noticed tlie contrast exhibited in the state of his territory, at two 
different periods, when he had occasion to pass through it. Many years ago, the 
country was in a state of great confusion ; fortunately for the welfare of the reigning 
family, the children of one of the deceased princes, during their minority, together with 
the administration of the affairs of the state, were placed in the hands of the present 
Colonel Blackburne, the beneficial effects of whose management are visible at this 
time. On the occasion of Sir Alexander’s second visit to this court, the Raja came to 
meet him, in a postchaise, driven by postillions, .entirely in tlie English style, and in 
the same character was he entertained during his stay. A court of justice had been esta- 
blished, and the mode of administering it was entitled to the highest approbation. 
Equal attention had been bestowed on the encouragement of agriculture, and the Raja 
himself is now the proprietor of the first indigo-plantation in that part of the country, 
a speculation originally set on foot by British capital : so powerful, indeed, had tte 
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ncans employed eventually proved, that the character of the people might be said to 
have undergone a total change. 

In the next place, Sir Alexander explained some of the reasons which rendered tlic 
acquisition of statistical information, relative to our Indian empire, of considerable 
importance, and stated that the Committee had been furnished by Mr. Macculloch with 
• series of inquiries of this nature for transmission to India, the answers to which, when 
obtained, will, it is expected, form a body of very useful information on the subject of 
Indian statistics. Muterials have been collected illustrative of tlicsc points regarding 
Bengal, from the time of the assessment of 1582 to the present ; and in connexion 
with southern India, from the close of the kingdom of Beejanngar to the present epoch : 
the two most cultivated provinces selected for illustration were Burdwan, in Bengal, and 
Tanjorc, in the southern peninsula ; the former comprising an extent of alioiit 2,40() 
square miles, and a population of 1,^100,000 persons, giving a proportion of about GOO 
inhabitants to every square mile, which is nearly three times the average population of 
Bngland, except in the most populous district, riz , Lancashire, where it rises to about 
500 to a square mile. In Tanjore, wliich was a ilesart until tlic Annicutt was made 
to let in the waters of the Caveri, the land now yields three crops annually, and supports 
a population of above a million ; the province contains about G,000 villages, and there 
is not a space, as was reported hy Colonel Blackburnc, in which 5,000 men could be 
encamped without injury to cultivated fields or gardens. 

Sir Alexander commenced his observations on the tliird branch of inquiry by a 
sketch of the different kinds of slavery which have existed in India ; among others, 
that of the right on the part of the feudal superior to demand eompiilsory labour from 
the inferior tenants of the soil ; he next took a view' of the system of slavery in Ceylon, 
•nd detailed the measures set on foot for the purpose of effecting its abolition in that 
island, by which means no less than 748 slaveholders, who were proprietors of more 
than 15,000 slaves, agreed, in the year 181G, that tlic children of slaves, born after the 
12th of August in that year, should be free. Domestic slavery having been put an end 
to in the island, the same measures were had recourse to for the benefit of the allodial 
slaves ; and it was gratifying to be able to state, that of between 24,000 and 25,(XX> 
slaves, the greater portion have become free. The relinquishment of the right to 
demand compulsory labour from the natives, on the part of the Government, has at 
length taken place, much to its credit, under the administration of the present governor 
of Ceylon, Sir R. Wilmot Horton. The destruction of the system of villeinage would 
pave the way for future improvement in the condition of the people; for, though it 
might not have been abused, under the British Government, yet it was enough to know 
that it was capable of being abused, to incite every enlightened mind to labour for its 
removal. The two great questions presenting themselves regarding the question of the 
abolition of slavery, he remarked, were the mode of abolition, and the time ; and on 
these points the example set in Ceylon might be considered witli advantage. It might 
be the opinion of some persons, and perhaps justly, that the object was too long in 
being effected in Ceylon ; but it might be fairly argued, that it was better in accom- 
plishing so great a change, without precedents to guide its authors, to use caution and 
care; as it was, however, the details were before tlic world, and would enable every per- 
son to form his own judment on a matter of such deep interest. 

The first questidn presenting itself, in connexion with the fourth principal head of 
inquiry. Sir Alexander remarked, was wliether the natives of India had ever generally 
possessed any share in determining the form of government by which they were to be 
ruled ; and this of course involved another, as to the existence of an hereditary right of 
properly in the soil : on the Madras side of India, some difficulty occurred in tracing 
its existence ; but in Malabar, there was indisputable evidence of its being recognised 
at least fifteen centuries back. On the Madras side, consequently, the systems of 
government appeared to have been of an entirely arbitrary character ; while, on the 
Malabar coast, some principles of a free constitution were dearly discernible, in the 
right of the people to vote at the election of their sovereigns: among the MSS. collected 
by the late Colonel Mackenzie was one of great value, on the privileges conveyed by 
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pi^operty in the soil. The transition from an elective sovereignty, first for a term of 
years, then for life, until at length it merged in an hereditary succession, was traced, 
and also the administration as exercised by a conquering power, with various illustra. 
tionsof the manner in wliich the superior power was exercised. Sir Alexander finally 
observed that the business of the Society %vas not to suggest projects of legislation, but 
to collect such facts in evidence of the manner in which former systems of government 
had operated on the people and the countries of India, as would place those whose pecu- 
liar duty it was to administer tlie government, at present, in possession of the nccessaiy 
full and accurate information for that purjiose. 

Under the last head, he observed, that certain ports in the South of India, which had 
been the great points of commercial intercourse under the Romans, Greeks, Persians, 
and Arabs, Portuguese and Dutch, between Europe and Eastern Asia, had gra- 
dually fallen into decay and oblivion : among these, the principal were those already 
named in the Report of the Committee. The reasons which had induced their selection 
for these purposes, arising from local situation and peculiar facilities for internal inter- 
course, he fully explained. The extent of coast comprised between the points of 
Poniany, on the iVIalubar coast, and Tuticoreen, up the Devacotta, was that chiefly 
resorted to, and between those two points was situated the most commodious pass in 
the whole range of the Glints, which, extending from the Tapti to Cape Comorin, 
stretch over a space of of latitude. On the Malabar side, this pass has an opening 
of fourteen miles, and on the opposite coast, of seven miles; while the only two passages 
navigable through the straits of Manar are in four and five feet water. Ceylon, also, 
from its sacred character in the estimation of the Hindus, and the consequent influx of 
persons either inspired by devotion or tempted by other motives, became thickly popu- 
lated and proportionably wealthy, as the tide of commerce flowed onwards to its shores. 
Nor was the island, in a scientific point of view, of less importance ; for the great 
Hindu meridian passed through it, and astronomy was much cultivated by the natives, 
even almanacks having been regularly issued from their colleges. 

It w'as the policy of the Dutch government to keep the trade in its accustomed ciiaii- 
iiels, and they formed, in the bockwater of Cochin, a navigation of forty miles, which 
might be extended to 220 ; the finest timber in India grows in the vicinity, and it is 
ef|ually W'cll situated for the manufacture of cordage from coir. The collection of the 
facts connected with all these v.irious subjects, was of the greatest importance to persons 
who had any idea of engaging in trade to India, since it appeared by no means impro- 
bable, that the natural advantages possessed by this part of India and Ceylon, with 
the superior facilities for intercourse which might be expected to arise, would tend to 
the restoration, in some measure, of their ancient consequence as the emporia of eas- 
tern trade. 

Sir Alexander proceeded to advert to the projected establishment, under Lord Nugent, 
of a Branch Asiatic Society at Corfu, which might be made of considerable use in in- 
vestigating the history of the connexion of the Jews, Greeks and Armenians, with 
Asia, in ancient times. It w’as suflicient, in order to shew this, ho observed, to men- 
lion that, at one very early period of modern liistory, not less than 15,000 Jews, who 
were deprived of civil rights in Spain and Minorca, emigrated from thence to Asia, 
and letters from Jews at Cochin and Cranganore were known to exist in the libraries of 
Seville and other Spanish cities, addressed to their brethren in the latter country. With 
reference to the Greeks, Sir Alexander especially adverted to the exertions of the late 
Earl of Guildford, under whose auspices a code of enquiries was drawn up, one part of 
whicli was directed to ascertain with precision the knowledge of India possessed in an- 
cient times by the Greeks. The Armenian nation offered likewise a subject of exami- 
nation of great interest and curiosity ; its numbers amount to not less than ten or twelve 
millions in Asia, and the literary character of the people is not less remarkable limn 
their close application to business and trade. Their colleges at Echmiazin and St. T^- 
zariis possess excellent libraries, and effect a great deal for the promotion of literature 
among the people in general. At Constantinople, lliey contemplate erecting an hospital 
and a school, for which they have received the sanction of the sultan, and one of iJicir 
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priests, the Rev. Narses Lasaricn, is now in London, endeavouring to secure the co« 
operation of the liberal in this project. It is hoped, indeed, that a sum of £SOfiOO, 
left for the promotion of education amongst the Armenian people, by the late Mr. Ra- 
phael, may be assigned to this object by the Court of Chancery, in whose hands it is at 
present deposited. Sir Alexander also alluded to the extraordinary influence now ex« 
ercising in the affairs of the East by persons of the Armenian nation, among whom be 
mentioned M. Abro, the prime minister of the Fasliii of Egypt, to whose suggestions 
might be ascribed many of the important changes effected by the p4shd ; his cousin, 
who hashed a mail-coach with complete harness sent out to him, and intends it to travel 
on the road between Cairo, Alexandria, Damictta and Rosetta; and Syced Khan, the 
agent of the Prince Royal of Persia, who had taken out English miners for the purpose 
of exploring the mines of that country, and had recently freighted a ship direct from 
London to the port of Trebisond, being the first instance of such a voyage, but which 
would be probably the means of introducing a regular trade between the two countries. 
All these circumstances, he remarked, rendered a perfect knowledge of the political 
histories of these nations a very desirable object to be attained. 

In conclusion, Sir Alexander dwelt on the best means of exciting an interest in 
favour of the Society's proceedings, among the natives of the East. Tliut they will 
exert themselves when properly called upon, and stiinulated by the hopes of approba- 
tion and rew'ard, tlicre can be no doubt ; but when endeavouring to impart instruction 
to tliem, reference should be made to the experience of others who have trod in the samo 
paths. The Jesuits, for example, adapted their measures with extraordinary felicity 
to the capacities of those whom they wished to bring into their connexion ; but wherever 
they found the plan adopted by the Hindus themselves more effective than their own, 
they relinquished it, and, for the purpose of conveying a knowledge of their doctrines 
to the people, dramatised the principal events narrated in sacred history,' and they were 
represented in fifty or sixty plays. So well also did the French imperial government 
understand this principle, that a large sum was allotted by it for tlic purpose of distri- 
bating amongst the native population specimens of art, ))y which the character of the 
French nation would be held up to admiration and respect. Such W'ere the examples, 
lie remarked, which had been left for our guidance, and which we ought to follow. 
The artists of this country might, by selecting subjects adapted to the instruction of an 
intelligent and enquiring people like the Hindus, become great moral and intellectual 
teachers. Immense, indeed, as was tlie field to labour in, there was no want of means 
to cultivate it well. Sir Alexander adduced, by way of illustration, the celebrated story 
of Alexander the Great, who, when he enquired of Aristotle how he was to be sure of 
transmitting his renown unimpaired to posterity, was answered by the philosopher, that 
if he would furnish him with only a thousand men from all his forces and a thousand 
talents from his treasury, he would undertake to construct an empire over the human 
mind, which should endure for ages, when all traces of the prince's sovereignty ^cre 
lost. The result has justified the boast ; for by means of the men, whom he employed 
in different countries in collecting facts and observations, and the money, which he ex- 
pended in arranging them when obtained, he succeeded in forming tliat school of philo- 
sophy, which bears bis name, and the influence of which is even yet perceptible in tho 
systems of education which prevail in Europe. Sir Alexander then briefly sketched 
some of the peculiar advantages presented by the British dominions in Asia for the pur- 
poses of scientific and philosophical research, observing that the surface of the country 
presented a difference of elevation above the level of the sea, varying from six miles to 
86,000 feet ; the phenomena of the atmosphere, again, could nowhere be studied with 
greater facility and accuracy, while the vast range of its natural productions afforded 
ample scope for observation and experiment; and above all, there was a population of 
100,000,000 of persons, presenting an equally fertile subject of moral investigation : 
a finer field of exertion, indeed, could not be offered to human contemplation, and it 
was gratifying to look upon the ample stock of agents to be employed in this great 
work, with the feeling that the opportunity would not be neglected. It was to the 
ranks of tlie East-lndia Company's establishments that we must principally look for 
the accomplishment of these important ends, and he trusted that the result would cx- 
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hibit the idea of Aristotle practically accomplished, while it would leave behind it, to 
every one concerned, tlie proud consciousness of havirtg performed bis duty to his 
country and bis species. 

Sir Alexander concluded amidst warm demonstrations of approbation from the 
meeting. 


VARIETIES. 

Opening of a Mummy . — On the 13 th of April, a niuniiny brought from 
Thebes by John Davidson; Esq., M.R.A.S-, was unrolled by that gentleman in 
the theatre of the Royal Institution. Before commencing the examination of 
the mummy itself, Mr. Davidson read to the meeting an interesting address, 
containing some historical illustrations of the art of embalming, and one or 
two novel hypotheses on particular points connected therewith. lie is of 
opinion, with Larchcr, that natron was used for covering the body with, and 
not nitre, which is a neutral salt, and thinks this opinion strongly supported 
by the circumstance of the three great Nccropoloi of Thebes, Memphis, and 
Abydos, having been situated on the Libyan side of the Nile, where the natron 
lakes were found. He supports the statement of Herodotus, as to the prepa- 
ration of the bandages, which that writer says were dipped in a gum ; and Mr. 
Davidson is of opinion that this gum was obtained from the Sunt, an Acacia, 
called by Strabo the Thorn of the Thebais. On the origin of the custom of 
embalming, he quotes the explanation of Herodotus, that the Egyptians did 
not think it lawful to expose the dead body to the attack of any animal, and 
as we know of but two methods of disposing of them, viz. either burying or 
burning them, it may be inferred that they did not follow the first from fear of 
worms ; nor the second from an idea that fire was a devouring monster. Ano- 
ther ancient author suggests the doctrine of the metempsychosis, accompanied 
by a remark that, ns Jong as they could preserve the body from decay, by so 
much did they shorten the migratory purgation of the soul, which did not com- 
mence until the decay of the body. 

Mr. Davidson proceeded to notice the various kinds of embalming in use 
amongst different nations, and concluded by an attempt to throw some light on 
the nature of the hieroglyphics found on the cases of the mummies. In con- 
travention of the generally received opinion, that these inscriptions contain 
some notice of the deceased, Mr. D. stated his conviction that they are nothing 
more than a collection of homages offered to Osiris in the name of the de- 
ceased, who is occasionally invested with the name of the deity. 

Mr. Davidson’s address was received with much applause, and he then, assist- 
ed by Mr. Pettigrew, proceeded to unroll the body, after exhibiting a cork, 
which had been fitted into ^ the case of the mummy about the ear, and staling 
that he was at Thebes when M. Champollion discovered a coffin made entirely 
of cork. The unrolling occupied a very considerable time, and when entirely 
done, it was found that the body (that of a female) had been dipped in a 
preparation of asphultum, so hot as to have charred the flesh and which pre- 
vented the removal of the portion of cloth covering the face. A subsequent 
examination, however, has detected a scarabmus on the chest, pieces of a 
necklace on the breast, and some odoriferous substance in the cavity of the 
skull.* The legs were separately bandaged ; the hair, teeth and nails were per- 
fect. No papyri or coins were found. ^ 
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FURTHER PAPERS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

Letter from the Right Hon, C. Grant to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man. 


Gentlemen: India Board, 27th June 1833. 

I have now the honour of addressing you, agreeably to my promise, in order 
to communicate those other provisions of moment, to which in my letter I 
referred as forming part of the proposed Bill relating to the Governnicnt of 
India. 

I intend to introduce that Bill without delay ; and ns soon as I am able, 1 
shall submit a copy of it to you and the Court of Directors. 

In providing for the future administration of India, it has been the earnest 
wish of his Majesty’s Ministers to frame a measure which, in the accomplish- 
ment of its paramount object, might at the same time prove acceptable to the 
East-India Company. With this view the}' have made ever}^ concession which 
did not appear to them calculated to be positively injiirioiis to the Indian peo- 
ple; and in the same disposition they have considered two provisions certainly 
of moment, yet without any detriment to the general operation of the plan, 
admitting, in their judgment, of the modifications which are understood to 
be desired by the Directors. 

Strong objections have been made to the proposetl reduction of the number 
of Directors. It has been represented to me that such a change would dimi- 
nish the efficiency and independence of that body, and convert it into a Go- 
vernment Board. 

Any intention of so varying the character of the Court I have, in the course 
of our correspondence, repeatedly disclaimed ; and with what sincerity, I may 
confidently appeal to the history of the recent negotiations respecting the 
Charter. A further proof of that sincerity I am now about to supply. 

My opinion on the point in question remains unaltered ; I still think that the 
reduction which I lately contemplated would facilitate and expedite the trans- 
action of public business, without in the slightest degree weakening the autho- 
rity, impairing the dignity, or endangering the independence of the Court. 

Although, however, the proposed change would, in my judgment, be an 
improvement, I do not think that an improvement to be purchased by a sacri- 
fice of the smallest portion of that cordial co-operation on the part of the 
Court, which I regard as a main condition of the future good government of 
India. If by giving up this part of my plan, I can put an end to the suspicion that 
the object of the Government is to extend itsdown powers, and to depress and 
d^rade those of the co-ordinate authority, 1 feel that a perseverance in it 
would not be justifiable. Trusting then that this concession will be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is made, I beg to inform you that it is not my intention 
to recommend to Parliament any material change in the laws which regulate 
the constitution of the Court of Directors. 

Objections have also been urged against the alteration which I designed in 
the constitution of the subordinate Presidencies, ft is said that the abolition 
of the Council now attached to the local Governor will lower the dignity of the 
British Government in the eyes of the natives. It is said also that the servants 
of the Company having always considered a seat in Council as the highest reward 
of faithful and diligent service, would, if the number of these honourable 
utuations were diminished, feel themselves ungraciously treated. 

To me it appears absolutely necessary that the Supreme Government shall 
legislate for the whole Indian empire. When the arrangement for that pur- 
pose shall have been carried into effect, the functions of the subordinate Go- 
vernments will be only executive, and may be performed, I think, not less 
satisfactorily, — I am sure more economically, — by a Governor acting singly, 
than by a Governor in Council. I will, however, so far yield to what I under- 
stand to be the wishes of the Court, as to consent tliat the question, whether 
the subordinate Governments shall or shall not have Councils, shall by the Bill 
be reserved for the future and deliberate decision of the Court and the Board. 
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Into ti full discussion of that question I shall be prepared to enter, so soon as 
the new system shall he complete and in action. 

The Court will, I am sure, consider the concessions which I have now 
announced, as indications of a sincere deference for their sentiments, and of 
iny earnest desire to ensure from them, for those provisions of the Bill which 
1 deem essential to the good government of the Indian people, a cheerful and 
liberal support. 

Knowing that my sole object is the welfare of that people, and firmly believing 
this object to be equally dear to the Company, I should feel no small measure 
of regret if, by my pertinacity in matters of subordinate importance, I should 
induce those who have in view the same end with with myself, to regard the 
measures which I propose for the accomplishment of our common purpose, 
with coldness, jealousy, or aversion. 

In the Summary transmitted to you, after the words, “ The Council to con- 
sist of five besides the Governor General and Coininandcr-in-chief,” follow 
these words ; “ The Council to be appointed by the Court with the approba- 
tion of the King.” 

I wish to observe, that the last proviso relating to the King’s approbation is 
meant to be confined to the appointment of the Fifth Member, who is not to 
be a servant of the Company. The provision ought therefore to run thus : 

“ The Council to consist (besides the Governor General and Coinmandcr-in- 
chief) of five councillors, of whom four shall be Company’s servants, to be 
appointed as councillors arc at present, by the Court of Directors exclusively ; 
and the fifth, who shall not be a Company’s servant, shall also be appointed by 
the Court of Directors, but subject to liis Majesty’s approbation.” 

It is intended to propose that the Directors shall nominate four times as many 
candidates for admission into llaileybnry College as there may be vacancies to 
l)C supplied in the civil service of India. From the whole number of candi- 
dates so nominated, a selection shall on examination be made of one-fourth, 
who will be admitted into Haileybury, and in consequence of such admission 
become entitled, as much as they arc at present, to writersliips in India. 

The relative situations of those who go out, as now, being determined by 
the final examination, however, will not involve a competition for the actual 
ap|)ointmcnt to India, which will be endangered to each student, not by the 
greater merits of another, but solely by idleness or irregularity on his owm part. 

It is proposed to give his Majesty the power of appointing a suffragan bishop 
for each of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Charles Grant. 

The Chairman and De|)nty Chainiftin 
of the East-India Company. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 

Charles Grant. 

Sir: East-India House, 2d J 11 I 3 ' 183.3. 

We proceed, at the request of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, to reply to your letters dated the 24th and 20th ultimo, together 
with the summary enclosed in the former, of such of the princi))al provisions 
of the proposed Bill as relate to the construction of the Indian Governments, 
to the state of the law in India, to the admission of Europeans, and the con- 
dition of the natives. 

Upon the two latter points it may be sufficient to state, first, that as a con- 
siderably increased facility of access to the interior of India is to be allowed to 
Europeans, the Court concur in the necessity for placing them under suitable 
restraints, and such as shall be adequate to the protection of the natives, 
without bringing the latter, whilst residing in the interior, within the process 
of the Supreme Court. Secondly, that any plan which may be calculated to 
iinprove the condition of the natives, by abolishing slavery, without doing 
violence to the feelings of caste or to the rights of property, cannot fail to 
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meet with the Ctitirt’s cordial approbation ; and lastly, that the more exten* 
sive employment of the natives' as servants of the local Governments, is in 
accordance with the views which the Court have for many years expressed 
and acted upon. 

With regard to a Commission of Enquiry, with a view to the formation of 
an uniform system of law, the Court, whilst they by no means object to 
enquiry, and whilst they must admit that uniformity of law is desirable when- 
ever it may be practicable, must be permitted to doubt whether the British 
Empire in India, embracing a vast population of multiform castes and usages, 
has yet reached the point at which it may be possible for its foreign rulers to 
accomplish that desideratum of uniformity of law, which has not yet been 
found attainable in our own long settled and higlily civilized country. 

The proposals affecting the constitution of the Indian Governments appear 
to the Court to involve grave considerations, to which we will briefly advert. 

Hitherto it has been the policy, approved, and indeed enjoined by Parlia- 
ment, to maintain India in strict dependency upon Great Britain, and to unite 
efficiency abroad with the exercise of constant and vigilant control at Home. 
Local Governments separately constituted, with sufficient power to the Su- 
preme Government to enable it to provide for a general identity of system, are 
by law subjected to the Court and the Board ; the proceedings of the several 
Governments arc sent to this country and systematically reviewed, and the 
authorities in India are prohibited from creating or increasing establishments, 
or incurring new charges, without the previous sanction of the Home Authori- 
ties. To quote the language of the despatch to the Bengal Government in the 
Financial Department, dated the 24th September 1828, Reference to Eng- 
land upon all matters of importance, involving change of principle or increase 
of establishments and expense of large amount, is to be the general rule by 
which you arc to be guided, and from which you are not to depart ; except in 
cases in which the public service obviously and urgently calls for greater 
promptitude of action than will consist of the delay of such a reference. 
This is the criterion by which your responsibility will be judged of by us, and 
by which you alone would be justified in acting without our previous sanction.*’ 

It is now proposed that there shall be an efficient control in the Supreme 
Government, and that no expense shall be incurred except by its previous 
sanction. 

The Court submit it as their opinion, that one effect of this change must be 
materially to interfere with the control now exercised by the Home Govern- 
ment. The Governor General will have a sway almost absolute, and the Go- 
vernors of the other Presidencies will be subordinate to him rather than to the 
authorities in this country. And here we w'ould take occasion to observe, in 
reference to the vast powers which the pltfn gives to the Governor General, 
that it would be scarcely possible always to select a person fit to be entrusted 
with authority of such magnitude ; whilst doubts may be entertained whether 
gentlemen of character and distinction would be found to undertake the offices 
of subordinate Governors, in the altered position in which the plan would 
place them. 

The sanction of the Supreme Government being deemed sufficient (as the 
plan proposes it should be) to authorize new expense, the present system, 
under which the Court’s sanction is required before any such expense can be 
incurred, will be virtually abandoned. 

The proceedings of the Governors, as well as of the Governor General in 
Council, might certainly be still subjected to review at Home ; though in 
Court doubt whether it would be possible so to frame the arrangement as that| 
in the words of Lord William Bcntinck, ** it should come in aid, and not in 
supersession, of the Home Authorities.” If, however, that be the intention, 
it must, we think, augment the evil of delay, already so seriously felt, and 
also require a great increase of labour. It will add to delay, because the refe- 
mces from the subordinate Governments will come to England circuitously 
It will incr^se labour, and>consequently expense, because the pfoecedings of 
the subor^ates must be sent to Bengal as well as to England; and they will 
tecomlfiiiuch more voluminous than they now are, through the correspondence 
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with the Supreme Coverninent upon matters referred to it, whilst the proceed- 
ings of that Government will be loaded with the details of the subordinates. 

It further appears to the Court that the adoption of the proposal would not 
attain the object which it professes to have in view. It is said that the Governor 
General is encumbered with details from which he should be relieved, in order 
that he may exercise an efficient control. The Governor General in Council 
hbs now the details of the Bengal Government, including the Western Pro- 
vinces, and has also a general control over the Governments of Madras and 
Bomba}’. The proposal is to form the Western Provinces into a separate Go- 
vernment, the Governor General continuing to be Governor of the Lower 
Provinces, and to vest in him and a Council an efficient control over the su- 
bordinate Governments. The nature of this control is not defined. To be 
efficient, however, it must be minute. Nothing could be worse than a partial 
control of details. There would, in that case, be no fixed responsibility, and 
the subordinate Governor released, as the plan suggests he should be, from the 
check of Council, might exercise an unbounded discretion. But if the control 
be minute, how is the Governor General to get relief? lie has at present the 
details of the Bengal Government only : by the plan proposed he would have 
the details of all India. Division of labour, the best means, we submit, for 
securing efficiency, is the present system. Consolidation of labour, to a degree 
quite incompatible with efficiency, would, we think, be the effect of the change 
contemplated in the summary. 

Another consequence of the plan seems to be, that the Governor General in 
Council would be resorted to in individual cases ari.sing at the subordinate Pre- 
sidencies. Persons feeling aggrieved, who now prefer their representations to 
the Horae Government, would address themselves in the first instance to the 
Supreme Government ; and, failing in that quarter, would ultimately resort to 
the authorities in this country. There would thus be two appeals instead of 
one. 

The Court are deeply sensible of the importance of checking the expenditure 
of the Governments of Madras and Bombay ; they deem it equally important 
to check that of Bengal. It is, indeed, a fact which should not be overlooked 
in the present discussion, that the most striking instances of unauthorized 
expenditure, and of the creation of new establishments, arc to be found in the 
proceedings of the Supreme Government, that Government which (with an 
addition to the number of councillors) it is now wished to invest with enlarged 
authority, expressly to check expenditure in others. It was to the Supreme 
Government that the Court, in September 18:^8, addressed a severe rebuke, 
upon the ground that ** large augmentations of the Revenue and Judicial esta- 
blishments, and of the Army during peace, undertakings of public works of 
magnitude, ought not to have been commenced without our previous sanction.” 

We submit that it is competent to the Home Authorities effectually to 
check improper expense, and that it is only by them that the check upon the 
Governor General and Governors can be satisfactorily maintained ; and we 
would remind you, that the most important reductions effected of late years 
in the Indian expenditure have been the result of orders from Home. 

With respect to the plan for separating the Upper Provinces of Bengal into 
a distinct presidency, the Court arc by no means insensible to the importance 
of providing most efficiently for the administration of affairs in the Western 
Provinces ; but they submit that a suitable arrangement might be framed by 
the Board and the Court with that view', without instituting a fourth Govern- 
ment. The first objection which strikes the Court to the proposed plan is, the 
expense which it would occasion ; concurring as they do with the Governor 
General and Sir C. Metcalfe in opinion, that augmentation of charge must 
result from any sucli arrangement. The institution of another Government 
will, we apprehend, sooner or later, be followed by expensive establishments ; 
aqd although we are not prepared to say that occasion may not arise to justify 
the incurring additional charge, yet we feel strongly, and we have no doubt you 
will concur in the sentiment, that at the present time, when even the esti- 
mates of tife most sanguine calculators leave it uncertain whether the charges 
of existing establishments can be brought within the Territorial income of 
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lodia^ no measure likely to increase the burthen should be adopted, unless 
under circumstances of pressing necessity. 

In the present case the necessity is far from being obvious ; for Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, in his minute dated the 14th September 18(11, pronounces the 
division of the Bengal Territory into two separate Governments to be unneces- 
sary as well as inexpedient. 

The proposed change is liable to the further objection, that since it would 
be impossible to effect a division of servants, we should have one Government 
without any functionaries of its qwn, and another Government with a double 
supply of functionaries. Confusion and dissatisfaction would, the Court fear, 
be produced by such an incongruity. 

The proposal to take away the Council from the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay appears to the Court to be very objectionable ; and their objections are 
not removed by the modification suggested in your letter dated the 27th ultimo, 
since to reserve to the Board and the Court the power of maintaining or 
reducing the councillors at Madras and Bombay (unless, indeed, the concur- 
rence of both Authorities were required), would be tantamount to an adop- 
tion of the proposal, your opinion expressed in the summary, and reiterated 
in your letter, being fixed in favour of this reduction ; and we would further 
observe, that it is not apparent how the expense of the additional councillors 
in Bengal is to be provided for, consistently with the retention of the Council 
at the subordinate presidency. 

However subject to the control of the Supreme Government, much power 
must Inevitably rest in the local authority ; and that power will be liable to 
abuse, unless checked by the association with the Governors, of persons of 
character and eminence in the service. The Court fully admit, that it is de- 
sirable that the restraints upon the Governor should be such as not to cripple 
the energy and vigour which are essential to the due discharge of his impor- 
tant duties ; and they think that this principle is entirely preserved in the pre- 
sent constitution of the Indian Governments. The Governor acts ordinarily 
with his Council ; but he has the power to act independently of them, knowing 
that he thereby incurs a peculiarly heavy responsibility, and that all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to enable the authorities in England to exercise their 
judgment upon his conduct will be brought to light by the recorded Minutes 
of his constitutional associates. 

Wc presume that it is intended that the Governors of the subordinates shall 
continue to be appointed from home, and that generally they will be strangers 
to India. If there were no councillors, a Governor must, upon his arrival, 
seek advice and information from secretaries, whose responsibility as advisers 
of the Government is, to say the least, very indefinite, and who cannot be 
so fit to give advice as councillors, who are, or ought to be conversant with 
t}\e internal working of the Government. 

It fijrther occurs to the Court, that the contemplated changes may have 
important effects upon the Civil and Military services at the subordinate Presi- 
dencies. 

The plan proposes to continue as separate armies’* those of Madras and 
Bombay, and as yet to deprive the Commanders-in-chief of tiiosc armies of the 
seats in Council, which it is now the practice to allot to them. Upon this part 
of the subject it is not at present necessary for the Court to do mOrc than to 
suggest the exercise of great caution and deliberation, before attempting a 
ehange which involves a departure from that practice. 

The policy generally recommended for the Civil Service has been, that the 
number of the highest offices should not be diminished, but that servants 
should, during the early periods of their residence, labour upon comparatively 
small allowances, stimulated by the hope of hereafter obtaining the prizes. 
The reduction of the Members of Council is inconsistent with that policy. 

The servants on the several establishments are at present taught by law,, as 
well as practice, to look to their own Governments ns the authority to reward 
and to punish. This must cense to he the case if the new' plan ^takes effect, 
for under it the Governor Gene al will .share in the patronage now exercised, 
exclusively hy the Governors of Madras and Bombay ; and it is obvious that 
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whenr tho Governor General shall become the supreme director of afl&irs at 
those presidencies, the olHcers will all look up to him instead of to their own 
Governor. 

Before we conclude, there are two points embraced in the summary to which 
the Court must particularly advert : we allude to the proposals that the laws 
w’hich the Supreme Government may enact, affectini; Natives and Provincial 
Courts, shall be subjected to the approbsition of the King in Council, and that 
the appointment by the Court of councillors to the Governor General shall 
be subjected to his Majesty’s approbation. « 

We perceive with much satisfaction that the Bill re.serves to the Court the 
necessary powers upon the first of these points; and we are persuaded that you 
will concur with us in thinking, that it would have been useless for the Court 
to review the conduct of the Supreme Government, in proposing or enacting 
laws for the internal regulation of India, if those laws were, as matter of 
course, and not upon appeal, to be confirmed or annulled by a paramount tri- 
bunal. And although the proposal, as it stood in the summary, was nothing 
more than extending to India the practice already prevalent as regards his 
Majesty’s colonies abroad, yet 'there is obviously this great difference in the 
two cases, that India is governed by an intermediate body in this country, 
whereas the Home Government of the colonies is in the Crown. 

The power which it is intended to give to the King over the appointment of 
councillors appears to the Court to be opposed to the arrangement already 
conditionally made between his Majesty’s Government and the Company, by 
which it has been agreed that they shall exercise “ the same powers as they 
now possess under their Charter;” a proviso which, in your letter dated the 
27th May last, you justly interpreted as embracing a continuance of the Com- 
pany’s independent right to recal Governors and Military Commanders. 

You have now explained, that the intention is to limit the necessity for the 
Royal approbation to the appointment only of the fifth member of council ; 
but as no reason has been assigned by you for adding to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India a councillor not in the service of the Company, the Court, 
until informed of the ground of that proposal, cannot give any opinion upon 
the propriety of making the appointment of such additional councillor depen- 
dent upon the appprobation of the Crown. 

With regard to the intention which you express of adding two suffragan 
bishops to the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India, the Court, with every 
deference to your opinions upon this part of the subject, according as they do 
with the feelings expressed by many persons of great consideration in this 
country, must be allowed to doubt whether the extension of episcopal func- 
tionarres be really required. They are glad, however, to find that, in the 
event of the adoption of that arrangement, the expense of all the archdeacons 
is to cease. 

The Court refrain from making any observation, at present, upon what you 
contemplate regarding admissions to the Civil College, further than to state 
they cannot consider the scheme suggested as that which will most effectually 
provide the means of giving good servants to the Indian empire. 

Upon the subject of the constitution of their own body, it is satisfactory to 
the Court to learn that you have relinquished the intention of proposing a 
change in it. They are deliberately of opinion that the continuance of the 
number of members of which the Court is composed, as fixed by Charter, is 
essential to their independence; and they apprehend that a reduction of that 
number could not be effected without its being considered by the General 
Court of Proprietors as an infraction of the privileges which they now exer- 
cise, and which it has been arranged between his Majesty’s Government and 
the Company shall continue. 

We entirely appreciate the disposition which you have expressed to main- 
tain unim|)aircd the authority and independence of the Company. Most sin- 
cerely do we hope, not for their own sake but for the welfare of the great 
interests committed to their charge, that the pending arrangements may be so 
framed ana completed as to accomplish that important object. 

In conclusion, we are requested by the Court to assure you, that their atten- 
.S.V oil. 1 l.No.dd. 2 Q 
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tion will be immediately given to such of the clauses of the Bill whfch yoii have 
had the goodness to send to them, as have not been already discussed in our 
correspondence ; and wc have also to state, that the Court will take an early 
opportunity of laying that Bill before their constituents. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) C. Maiijoribanks^ 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, W. Wigram. 

" &c. 6cc. &c. 


f.cUcr from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 

Charles Grant. 

Sir : East-India House, 10th July 1833. 

Observing that in the East-India Bill clauses Iiavc been introduced to give 
effect to the proposals for an enlargement of the Episcopal Establishment in 
India, w^hich you transmitted to the Court on the D2th of June 183^, the 
Court think it right now to place before you their remarks upon those propo* 
sals ; and which they would Iiavc done long since, but for the intimation con- 
veyed in the late Mr. Villiers* Letter, dated the 18th of July last, that it had 
been deemed expedient to postpone the consideration of the question. 

The nature of your proposition, and the high authority under which it is 
recommended, arc such as to have ensured for it the Court’s most respectful 
attention. 

The principle upon which a Christian Church in India, at the expense of 
the Natives, has been instituted, is, that it is the duty of Government to pro- 
vide for its Civil and Military Kunctionarics the means and services of their 
religion. This important principle the Court are sincerely desirous should be 
maintained, as they arc convinced that it is a legitimate appropriation of the 
Indian revenues, to employ them to such an extent as may be absolutely ne- 
cessar}, upon an establishment calculated to inculcate upon the European 
Agents of the Company the doctrines and the precepts of the Christian reli- 
gion, and to confer upon them and their families its inestimable privileges and 
benefits. 

But the Court’s conviction is, at the same time, strong and sincere, that 
both practice and policy demand that the expense to the Natives of India of a 
Church Establishment, with which they have no community of feeling, should 
be limited to what is essential for the use of the Servants of the State who are 
members of that Church. 

The Court are free to confess, that their anxiety upon this point has been 
excited by the observation contained in the Board’s Memorandum, that “ in 
“ addition to the Chaplains appointed by the East-India Company, twenty- 
** eight Missionaries who have received Episcopal ordination arc now esta- 
** blished at various stations on the continent of India and in the island of 
** Ceylon, and all these clergymen are subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop 

of Calcutta.” 

By Missionaries we understand persons residing in India with a view to 
convert the Natives to the Christian faith. This is undoubtedly an object 
most deeply interesting to the civilized world, but it is one for w hich it cannot 
be right to tax the natives ; and whilst the Court will yield to no one in anx- 
ious desire that the blessings of Christianity may be embraced universally by 
our Native subjects, they are deliberately convinced that the attainment of 
that important object, instead of being advanced, would be greatly retarded, 
by any identification of the work of missions with the Government of the 
Country. 

The only practical question then which presents itself to the Court is, whe- 
ther the state of the Protestant Christian population, servants of the Govern- 
ment, be such as to call for any extension of the Episcopal Establishment ; 
or in other words, whether the work for a Bishop, limiting his duties to the 
members of the church to which he belongs, be really more than one man can 
efficiently discharge. 
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To this question it may perhaps be sufficient to reply, that although the 
Europeans in India have never shewn any backward iiesss in pointing out 
deficiency of means of spiritual instructions, although at this moment the 
Court have before them not only a correspondence between Bishop Turner and 
the Bengal Government relative to the Ecclesiastical Establishment in general, 
but also an urgent request from Bombay for more chaplains, not a wish has 
been expressed by either of the local Governments in their official communi- 
cations that more than one Bishop should be appointed ; and it has not been 
the practice, nor would it seem to be proper, that establishment should be 
augmented without distinct proof of necessity. This consideration led the 
Court only last year to decline to entertain a firoposal submitted to them by 
the Genera] Assembly of the Church of Scotland, for an increase in the num- 
ber of Chaplains of that communion in India. You will remember that the 
Scotch Ecclesiastical Establishment was introduced immediately after the 
erection of the sec of Calcutta. If the Episcopal Establishment is now to be 
extended, the Court fear that it will be impossible to resist the extension of 
the Scotch E.stablishmcnt. 

The Court deeply lament the mortality which has taken place since the in- 
stitution of the Episcopal see of Calcutta, but they arc by no means prepared 
to attribute it to the excessive duties of the office. The death of Bishop dames 
is not ascribed to that cause ; and with respect to the other distinguished pre- 
lates, the facts stand upon record, that Dr. Middlclon fell a sacrifice to a coup 
de soldi to which he unnecessarily exposed himself; that the immediate cause 
of Dr. Heber’s death was an improvident use of the cold bath ; and that Dr. 
Turner w'as in a declining state of health when he was appointed. Travelling 
in India, whether by sea or land, is an important means for preserving and 
restoring health, particularly in cases where, as in that of the Bishop, the 
time and season of visitation arc at his own choice. 

We are quite ready to ailmit, that some inconvenience may have arisen from 
the want of a Bishop during the periods when the office has been vacant, since 
the Archdeacon who acts as locum tenens cannot ordain or confirm. But wc 
believe that the power of ordination has hitherto been very rarely exercised; 
and with respect to confirmation, are there not many parts of this country in 
which that rile is not locally accessible for one or two years ? besides which, 
most of the children of Europeans in India arc in England at the age when 
confirmation usually takes place. 

The Court arc not aware that the exten.sion of the Indian territory since 
1814 has been of such a character as materially to add to the labours of the 
Bishop. Ilis jurisdiction, indeed, was extended in 1817 to Ceylon, webelievc 
at the instance of Bishop Middleton, and without, so far as we arc aware, the 
least intimation that he had already too much to do. In 1824 the jurisdiction 
was further extended to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ; and if 
wc arc not mistaken, an idea has more recently been entertained of bringing 
within its limits the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius. 

If, through any of these circumstances, the duties of the Bishop have become 
too burthensome, wc submit, that the means of relief should be provided by 
the colonies in question, and not by the people of India. 

And here. Sir, the Court must call your attention to the striking fact, that 
the charge to India of the Ecclesiastical Establishment has been augmented, 
since the institution of the sec of Calcutta, from .£48,000 to more than 
£100,000 per annum, and that the clerical part of the pension list has been 
increased from £800 per annum to £5,000 per annum. 

The Court therefore cannot contemplate the creation of two more secs with- 
out apprehension of financial consequence. W e recognize, indeed, in your 
proposal, great anxiety to limit the expense; but wc fear that it will be found 
impossible to maintain the limitation when the offices are created, and when 
the Bishop of Calcutta shall have become a Metropolitan. 

The Court, notwithstanding these considerations, would be very unwilling 
to place themselves upon such a ciucstion in opposition to the wishes of the 
King’s Government, of the Lord Primate of England, and of the respectable 
societies who have urged the proposed addition : but the Court trust that 
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enough has been stated, at least to induce all parties to pause, before they 
press the adoption of measures involving a certain, and possibly an unlimited, 
addition to the financial burthens of India. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) C. Marjorikanks, 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, W. Wioram. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Bi^ht Honourable Charles Grant referred to in the Letter 
from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the lOM July 1833. 

Gentlemen: India Board, 12th June 1832. 

My attention having been recently called to the state of the Episcopal 
Church in India, I feel it my duty to address you on that importaTit sul)jcct. 

You are aware that several religious Societies connected with the Church of 
Englaild have repeatedly expressed an opinion, common to them with a large 
portion of the public, that the intentions of the Legislature, in erecting an 
Episcopal See for India, cannot be fnlfdled unless some provision be made for 
relieving the Bishop of Calcutta of a portion of the duties which experience 
has proved to have been too onerous for a single individual. 'I bis fact has 
recently been pressed ujiotvmy notice in a manner which reiul .-rs it impossible 
for me to refrain from exerting my best endeavours to devise the means of 
supplying the obvious defect in the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India as at 
present constituted. 

The enclosed Memorandum will explain to you the nature and extent of the 
alterations which, after mature consideration aiul consultation with the Lord 
Primate of all England, appear to be indispensable, in order to give the Epis- 
copal Church in the East real efficiency. 

I have to request that you will have the goodness to bring this subject before 
the Court of Directors, who will, I trust, recognixe the expediency, not to say 
the absolute necessity, of the proposed arraugenient, and will enable me to 
state to his Majesty’s Government their concuiTencc in its adoption. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman (Signed) Charles Grant. 
of the East-India Company. 


Memorandum which accompanied the Letter from the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant, dated the I2th June 

Subsequently to the death of Bishop Heber, representations bavc been ad- 
dressed to successive Presidents of the India Board, by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, by the Society for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and by the Church Missionary Society, pointing out the neces- 
sity of enlarging the Ecclesiastical Establishment in the East. 

At the last meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, held 
on the 13th December 1831, the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, and at 
the request of the Society, his Grace presented to the President of the India 
Board, and also to the First Lord of the Treasury, a copy of the Resolutions 
passed at that meeting. 

It appears to have been the unanimous opinion of the several Societies 
above mentioned, that no individual, however endowed with bodily and mental 
vigour, can be sufficient for the exertions rendered necessary by the over- 
whdroing magnitude of the diocese of Calcutta. 

A visitation of that diocese cannot, it is stated, be accomplished without 
traversing the whole of India, and undertaking long voyages by sea, nor conse- 
quently, without a greater exposure to perilous varieties of climate than is 
required of any civil officer in the East. So great indeed is the difficulty of this 
duty, that Bishop Middleton, although his life was spared for nine years, died 
before he could complete the inspection of bis diocese, and Bishop Heber sunk 
under the labour of his primary visitation ; Bishop James held the sec for seven 
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months only ; and Bishop Turner, who is now succeeded by Bishop Wilson, 
died at the end oP a year and seven months from the date of his arrival in 
India. 

There is reason to believe that Bishops Middleton, Hcber, and Turner, 
oppressed by the overwhelming duties of their responsible situation, succes- 
sively sacrificed their lives in the performance of those duties. 

In the course of about ten years, nearly six will have been j^ears of vacancy, 
reckoning the time that must elapse before Bishop Wilson can reach Calcutta. 

Exclusively of considerations of humanity, it is obvious that whatever be- 
nefits are derivable from episcopal jurisdiction have thus been lost to India 
during more than half of the period of time that has elapsed since the death 
of Bishop Middleton. 

^ In addition to the Chaplains appointed by the East-India Company, twenty- 
eight missionaries, who have received Episcopal ordination, arc now established 
at various stations on the Continent of India and in the Island of Ceylon, and 
ail these clergymen arc subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

The duties of the Bishop, however, are to be measured by a reference 
not merely to the number of his clergy, but also to several other circum- 
stances, which, while they increase the necessity, tend also to enhance the 
difficulty of that vigilant superintendence, which it is in every country incum- 
bent on the suprcfiie ecclesiastical authority to exercise. It is not only that 
the internal, or if we may so term it, the iniinici|^al discipline and economy 
of the Church are to he guarded and regulated, but it is that the Cimrcli in 
India is by its very position involved in peculiar and ever-varying relations 
with the vast Hindoo and Mahometan population by which it is surrounded, 
or more properly intersected, in every direction. How much of additional 
responsibility is thus thrown on the Bishop it is unnecessary to remark. 

The Commissioners for the Affliirs of India, although deeply sensible of 
the inadequacy of the present Ecclesiastical Establishment to fulfil the inten- 
tions of the Legislature in creating the sec of Calcutta, have hitherto been 
restrained by con.siderations founded upon a knowledge of the financial diffi- 
culties of the East-India Company, from entertcaining any proposition res- 
pecting the Church in India, which would involve additional expense. They, 
however, are decidedly of opinion that it is now imperative upon them to 
suggest some arrangement for relieving the Bishop of Calcutta of a portion of 
the duties which have proved so fatal to liis predecessors. 

The President has been honoured with some conferences on this subject 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it is satisfactory to find that so de- 
sirable an object may he effected without increasing tiie number of ecclesias- 
tical functionaries, or adding materially to the expense of the establishment. 

It is proposed that'the Archdeaconries of Madras and Bombay be abolished, 
and that in lieu of them a Suffragan or Assistant Bishop be appointed for each 
of those Presidencies, on a salary exceeding only by J0.5OO that of the Arch- 
deacon, which is .£2,000 per annum. To assist the Suffragan Bishops in the 
performance of the duties which belong to the office of Archdeacon, it is pro- 
posed, that the senior chaplain at Madras and at Bombay be respectively made 
commissaries, with an allowance of ^200 or £250 per annum, in addition to 
their salaries as chaplains. 

There being at present a vacancy in the Archdeaconry of Bombay, the 
Suffragan Bishop for that Presidency can obtain consecration in England. His 
Majesty may be enabled to issue a mandate to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
authorizing his Grace to empower two Bishops to consecrate a third Bishop 
in India, by which means the necessity of recalling the Archdeacon of Madras 
to this country will be avoided ; and this power of consecration will also pro- 
vide for any future case in which his Majesty may be pleased to appoint a per- 
son already in India to fill a vacant Bishopric. 

It is further proposed that Suffragan Bishops, proceeding in that capacity 
from this country to India, be allowed £500 for outfit. The allowance for 
that purpose to the Bishop of Calcutta is £1,200. 

The Suffragan or Auxiliary Bishops will be able to perform all episcopal 
functiona within their respective dioceses, which will be commensurate with 
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the extent of the subordinate Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. By this 
arrangement the Bishop of Calcutta will be relieved from the necessity of 
undertaking journeys and voyages, at the peril of his life, for the purpose of 
the consecration of churches and burial-grounds, of the ordination of minis- 
ters, and of confirmation ; these duties, evidently of the highest importance, 
must, under present circumstances, remain to a great degree unperformed. 

By this arrangement also a considerable saving of expenses attending distant 
visitations will arise, which saving may perhaps go far towards defraying the 
additional salaries above stated. 

All appeal will lie to the Metropolitan at Calcutta from the decisions of his 
Suffragans, who are to be in all respects subordinate to his jurisdiction. 

Letter from T. Hyde Viixiers, Esq., referred to in the Letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 10/7* Ju/q 18:is2. 

Sir: India Board, 18th Jidy 

With reference to Mr. Grant’s letter of the l;^th ultimo to the Chuinnan 
and Deputy Chairman, respecting the state of the Ecclesiastical Establisiiment 
in India, 1 am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the Court of Directors, that it has been 
deemed expedient to defer till a future opportunity the fiirtlier consideration 
of the arrangement suggested in that letter. 

I am Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Peter Aiiber, Esq. (Signed) T. Hyde Vilmkus. 

&c. &c. &c. 


CIHTICAL NOTICES. 

Essais sur la Philosophie dcs Jlindous, par If, T, Cotdmmkct E.u/., Trad nits dc 

C Anglais ct au^mentes dc Texlcs Sanskrits el de Notes X^imbrcuscs. Par C. IVmjtiiikk, 
de 1* Academic de 13csjin90ii. Paris, 18:}3. 

M. Pautliicr is already favourably known to our readers by an iiigcMiious attempt (o 
establish an analogy between the doctrines of the Taou sect of China and the Vedantti 
system of the Hindus; although this attempt has l>een severely assiiiled by the skill and 
learning of M. Klaproth, in the Journal Asiatitjiw, To his translation of Mr. (^>le- 
l)rooke*s masterly essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus, he has added some excellent 
notes, and occasional extracts from the originals, in Uoman characters. In sumo of the 
notes, he follows up* the suggestion of Mr. Colebrooke, ns to the connection between 
the Hindu and the Greek philosophy, with a considciablc degree of success. He has 
added, in an appendix, an entire translation from the Sanscrit of the Sdncln/a tVtriai, 
containing the best text of the Sunchya doctrines, and a Specimen of a translation of 
the Taou iVi king, of Laou tsze, the founder of the Taou sze or sect : this specimen 
contains the original Chinese of the first chapter, a X^atin and a Frer.ch version, wiili 
the gloss and commentaries of various Chinese authors, and notes hy M. Pautliicr. 
This work is a fresh pledge of what may be expected from 31. Pautliicr when he has 
enlarged his acquaintance with Sanscrit and Chinese literature. 

Personal Narrative of a Mission to the South of India, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah 
Hoolx. In Two Parts. Illustrated with lithographic plates. Loudon, 1829. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tills work, which has but recently come under our notice, pleases us by the modest 
yet sensible style in which it is written, as well as by its details, which arc really in- 
teresting. Although principally devoted to matters connected with the mission (the 
Wesleyan) to which the writer was attached, he does not abstain from incidents of a 
purely secular complexion, and details relating to tlie history and literature of Southern 
India* with which Mr. Hoole appears well acquainted. A great portion of the work 
has a light and agreeable jouriial-forni, affording a model which other missionaries 
might copy with advantage. Mr, TIoole declares that ** there is no direct political hin- 
drance to tlie spread of Christianity amongst the Hindoos; that the missionary is al- 
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lowed unrestrained intercourse with the people, and though he possesses no advantage 
l)eyond that of the European character, which generally insures him attention and res- 
pect, and can bring tio influence to bear upon them other than that of plain truth and 
nrguinciit, yet that is all a good cause can require.” 

jtn Essay on the Principles and Conslriiclion of Military JiridgeSy and the Passage of 
Rivers in ^fifilary Operations, By MajoiuGexehal Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
&c. Second Edition. London, 1832. Boone. 

This is a new edition, with the addition of a good deal of interesting and useful 
matter,” of a work w'hich has made the gallant author an authority in this department 
of military education. We cannot, of course, find the space requisite for an analysis 
of this scic'iitific and able treatise, which is distributed into seven sections, treating of— 
the principles and ellectsof the motion of water in rivers— pontoon bridges — bridges of 
boats — flying bridges — bridges on rafts— carriage and suspension bridges — bridges on 
trestles, piles, and other applications of carpentry. There is an Appendix, containing 
tables of the strength of timber and other materials, and twelve excellent plates. Wc 
imagine that Sir Howard’s work will be considered an indispensable part of the library 
of every military engineer. 

Exposition (f the False Medium and Harriers crchiding Men if Genius from the Public, 
lAJiidon, 1833. E. Wilson. 

This is a bold exposure of the ills which literary nicii and men of genius generally 
arc “ heir to,” who, the author remarks, are sometimes forced to “ darn their own 
stockings.” He is evidently well ac<|uainted with the subject, has witnessed the scenes 
he describes, and knows many of the secret causes of this unmerited degradation of 
genius, which he makes no scruple of disclosing. 

The work is dcdlcatc<l to Mr. Lytton Bulwer, and is not an unfit companion to that 
gentleman's keen and able satire on England and the English. 

Taxation <f the British Empire. By ll. MoKTC.o.>rERY Martix. London, 183.3. 

E. Wilson. 

Tiir. indefatigable Mr. ISIartin has hero given to the public another statistical work, 
which is an excellent little manual of information regarding all the ingredients of our 
revenue. The taldcs are valuable, and the diflerent topics arc treated with great clear- 
ness and perspicuity. 

The Anunal Kingdo?n, arranged according to its Organization, sorting as a J'oundation 
for the Xatural History of Animals, and an Introduction to Comparative Anatomy, 
by Baron Cuvier; the Crustacea, Arnchnides, and Hisccta, by M. Latrcille. Trans- 
lated from the latest French edition, with addition.'il Notes, and illustrated by nearly 
500 additional Plates. Tn Four Vols. Voi. I. No. I. London, 1833. Henderson. 
This is a cheap publication, in inontlily numbers, of Baron Cuvier's well-known 
elaborate work, in an English dress, and appears to be well-translated. 

IVie Encyclopredia of Bomance. Conducted by the Rev. Henry Marineau. Vol. I. 
London, 1833. Henderson. 

This is a pocket edition of short tales, which are pleasantly told, and may be read 
without fatigue. The “ Apothecary of Ispahan ” is no portraiture of Persian manners. 
Rejected Addresses: or the New Theatnim Poelarum. Eigliteenth Edition, carefully 
revised, with an original I’rcface and Notes by the Authors. London, 1833. 
Murray. 

A Book which has been before the public for twenty years, and which has gone 
through seventeen editions, must be too well-known and appreciated to require criticism. 
The preface to the present edition contains some amusing tittle-tattle connected with this 
popular publication. 

27/e Adventures of Gil Bins of Sant ilia ne. In Two Vols. Vol. II. Being Vol. 

XVII. of lloacoC a NovclHsTs Library. Illustrated by George Cruikslinnk. Lon- 
don, 1833. E. Wilson. 

Mr, Ckuikshank’s peculiar talents have supplied five excellent cuts to this con- 
cluding volume of Gil Bias, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Tohfut-uUhlujahideent an Historical Work In 
the Arabic Language. Translated into English, 
by Lieut. M. J. Rowlanilson, C^>r. M.R.A.S., Per- 
sian Interpreter to the Head-Quarters of the Ar- 
my, Fort St. George. 8vo. (Printed for the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund.) 

A Narrative of Two Expeditions into the Inte- 
iior of Southeni Australia ; made by order of Go- 
vernment, during the years 1828, 2!), 80, and .11 ; 
ivith Observations on the Soil, Climate, «Src. dec. 
By Capt. Chas. Sturt, 30th Kegt., F.L.8., and 
P.R.G.S. 2 Vols.8vo. Map, Plates, die. £1. 8s. 

A Series of Journals of several Expeditions made 
in Westtfrn Australia, during the years 182!), 30, 
31, and 32, under the sanction of the Governor, 
Sir James Stirling, containing the latest informa- 
tion relative to that country, accompanied by a 
Map. royal 18mo. 5s. Gd. 

Turkesf and its Resources. By D. Urquhart, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The East-lndia Register and Directorj/, correct- 
ed to June 1833. 12mo. lOs. (or the Register for 
each Presidency separate, vis. Bengal, 6s. ; Madras, 
5 b.; Bombay, 5s.) 

Nubia and Abyssinia, comprehending their Civil 
History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, 
and Natural History. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. IBino. 5s. (Written for the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library.**) 

Some lU^inarhs on the late Negotiations between 
the Board of Control and the East-India Com- 
pany. By George de II. Larpent, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

A dissertation on the Antiquity, Origin, and 
Design of the principal Pyramids of Egypt ; also 
on the Original Form and Pleasures of the Ark of 
Noah. Illustrated with Engravings. 4to. 7a. 6d. 


Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon t with 
Views, drc. sm. 8vo. 2s. (kl. 

The Crusaders s or Semes, Events, and Cha- 
racters, from the Times of the Crusiules i with 
Views. By Thos. Kcightly. sm. Uvu. 5s. 6d. 

Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Ancient Nations of 
Asia. By Professor I leeren. Translated ftom the 
German. 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 58. 

The Tropical Agrieulturalist ; a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Cultivation and Management of va- 
rious Protiuctiuns suited to Tropical Climates ; 
illustrated with Botanical Plates. Uvo. Is. 

Imported from the East. 

A Dictionary in Sanscrit and English : trans- 
latetl, anumded, and enlarged from an Original 
C!ompilation, prcparctl by Learned Natives for 
the College of Fort William. By H. H. Wilson. 
The Second Edition, greatly extended. 4to. 
£A. 6 s . (Education Press, Calcutta, 1832.) 

Retnavalt, a Drama, in Four Acts, by Sri Her- 
sha Deva; with a Commentary, explanatory of 
the Pra’krit passages. (In Sanscrit.) 8to. (Ditto.) 

Asiatic Researches , or Transactions of the So- 
ciety instituteil in Bengal for enquiring into the 
History, Antiquities, the Arts and Sciences, 
and Literature of Asia, Vol. XVII. Royal 4to. 
£2. 28. (Calcutta, 1832.) 

The Chinese Monthly Rejutsitory, Nos. I. to IX.. 
8vo. each 2s. (Macao, 1832-33.) 

A Serie* of Treatises on the Principal Products 
of DengaL— bio. I. Indigo. With lithographic 
Sketches icolourcti) of tlie Plant, and of a Factory, 
and its coin]>onent parts. By John Phipps. Royal 
»vo. Os.— <Calcutta, 1832.) 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Bullion Imported and Exported to and from India. 

(Ordered to be pritUed, \7lh June 1B33.) 

An Account of the Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion imported into and exported from 
India, from and to Europe and America. 

Note . — The rupees of the difi'erent presidencies (vis. the Sicca, the Madnis, and the Bombay) have 
been converted into sterling at 2s. each. Under Bombay, the Company’s traile in treasure is not in- 
cluded. 

BENGAL. 


, Europk. j United States. South America. ' Total. 

Years. — | 

Imports, j Exports. I Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. | Exports. 

£. £. j £. i £. I £. £. \ £. 

1813- 14 ... 17,140 — — 1 — — ! — 17,140 — 

1814- 15... 123,900 — _ I — 91,205! — 215,114 — 

1815- 16 ... 530,000 — 479,389: — 115,027; — '1,124,416 — 

1816- 17 ... 929,064 — 528,893 — 244,219| — .1,702,176 — 

1817- 18... 902,092 — 679,945i — 237,406; — 1,719,343 — 

1818- 19 ... 1,819,474 — 905,937! — 337,733 — .3,063,144 — 

1819- 20 .. .11,982,452 — 459,651; — 256,470 — 2,698,573 — 

1820- 21 ... 692,083 411> 272,852: — 202,931 — 1,167,866 411 

1821- 22 ... 534,3451,101,3501 505,1 18|' 4,950: 225,925 — 1,265,3881,106,300 

1822- 23 ... 356,588 546; 500,765; — 93,202 — 950,555 546 

1823- 24 ... 52,403 441,434! 135,233: — 349,273 — 536,909 441,434 

1824- 25 ... 46,598 26,947 180,263 — 318,027 — 544,888 26,947 

1825.26... 59,723 100| 331,821 400 56,494 — 448,038 500 

1826- 27 ... 82,888 37,803 96,464 — 140,840 — 320,192 37,803 

1827- 28... 111,309 417,920 172,122 — 109,525 — 392,956 417,920 

1828- 29... 74,191 124,144 156,799 — 21,064 — 252,054 124,144 

1829- 30 ... 2,566 122,629 124,086 — — 1,125 126,652 12.3,754 

1830- 31 ... 1,060 302,418 84,785| — — — 85,845 302,418 
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Europe. 

United States. 

South America. 

Total. 

Years. 


1 








Imports. 

Exports. 

! 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£• 

£• 

1813-14 ... 

262 

15,610 

— 



— 

262 

15,610 

1814.15 ...1 

262 

1,995 

— 




262 

1,905 

1815-16 ... 

8,893 

881 

— 

... 



8,893 

881 

1816-17 ... 

16,166 

— 

11,375 

.... 




27,541 

... 

1817-18 ... 

7,925 


— 

— 





... 

1818-19 ... 

3l,72il 

— 

16.078 



_ 

47,807 

.. 

181<).20 ... 

46,041 

— 

4,156 




... 

50,197 


1820-21 ... 

29,459 

— 

11, . 5 . 53 : — 




41,012 


1821-22 ... 

27,522 

2,187 

21,875! — 

— 

— . 

49,397 

2,187 

1822-23 ... 

4,882 

692 

46,570; — 

— 


51,4.52 

692 

1823-24 ... 

10,937 

549,221 

.i.. 

— 

— 



10,937 

519,221 

1824-25 ... 

2,810 

21,957 

3,062 

— 

— 

... 

5,872 

21,957 

1825 26 ... 

469 

7,404 


— 

— 

.. 

459 

7,494 

1826-27 ... 

200 

63,269 




... 



200i 63,269 

1827-23 ... 

1,653 

373,658 

6,016 

— 

— 

— 

7,669 373,658 

1828-29 ... 

2,617 

73,266 

705 

— 

— 

— 

3,322' 73,266 

1829-;i0 ... 

4,294 

529,565 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,294! 529,565 

1830-31 ... 

580 

59,595 

— 

— 

— 

— 

580: 59,593 




BOMBAY 





1813-14 ... 

j no 

1 169,811 


— 

i ^-. 

1 - 1 

no 

169,811 

1814-15 ... 


210 


... 

26,782. — 

26,782 

210 

1815-16 ... 

2,368 — 


.... 

89,220 

— 

91,580 

— 

1816-17 ... 

39,797 

... 

16,841 

.... 

164,360 — 

220,998 

... 

1817-18 ... 

120,582 

— 

156,588 


57,760: — 

330,030 


1818-19 ... 

1 420,565! 663 

198,608 


90,498i — 

709,671 

663 

1819-20 ... 

1 77,619 250 — 

— 

! 7,200 — 

84,819 

250 

1820-21 ... 

12,544 7,770 

— 

— 

... 

_ 

12,544 

7,770 

1821-22 ... 

8,642 25,785 

— 


1 


8,642 

25,785 

1822-23... 

3,674 

8,321 

— 

— 


.. 

* 3,674 

8,321 

1823-24 ... 

— 

117,528 

— 


— 

— 


117,528 

1824-25 ... 

756 53,401 

— 




756 

53,401 

1825-26 ... 

10,084, 1,410 

4,580 

— 

84,182 

— 

98,855 

1,410 

1826-27 ... 

1,715 10,508 — 

... 

972 — 

2,687 

10,508 

1827-28 ... 

804 55,220 

114 

— 

8,864! — 

9,782 

55,220 

1828-29 ... 

1 — 

130,113 — 

— . 

... 

— 

... 

139,113 

1829-30 ... 

1,655’ 162,220 — 



' 


1,655 

162,220 

1830-31 ... 

317i 145,462 

— 

— 

0,280 

— 

9,597 

145,462 


Total of tiik Three Presiokkcies. 


Years. 


Importcil. 


Exported. 


Years. 


1813- 14 

1814- 1.5 

1815- 16 

1816.17 

1817- 13 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821-22 


£. 

17,512 

242,158 

1,224.889 

1,9.50.715 

2,067,198 

3,820,622 

2.833,589 

1,221,422 

1.323,427 


185,4.30 

2,205 

881 


663 

250 

8,181 

1,134,172! 

!l 


1822.23 .. 
182.3-24 .. 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 .. 

1827- 28 .. 
1828.29 . 
1829-.30 . 
1830.31 . 


.-i5iflf/.JoMr.N.S.VoL.ll,No.44. 


Imported. 

Exported. 

£. 

£, 

1,005,681 

9,559 

547,846 

1,108.183 

551,516 

102,305 

547,352 

22,092 

323,079 

111,580 

410,407 

846,798 

255,376 

336,523 

132,601 

815.539 

96,022 

507,475 


2 R 
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TANJORE COMMISSION. 


Abstract of Amount of Claims and Adjudications 
to22d February 1833. 

{Ordered to be printed 2^th March.) 


Pag*. f. c. 

Aggregate Amount of Claims 40,30,573 40 (il 


Aggregate of adjudications in of parties 10,25,450 20 4 

Aggregate of adjudications against the parties, including tlic por- ^ lo g 3 y26 6 55 

tions disallowed in claims favourably adjudicated..... J 

Total S. Pugs. 23,00,382 35 59 


TABLES OF EASTERN COINS. 

Tub following Tables comprise the Weight, Standard, Pure Contents, Intrinsic 
Value, and Mint Price of most of the Gold and Silver Coins current in various parts 
of India, and of a few European Coins imported into that country. 

The Wciglit and Pure Contents arc expressed in Troy Grains. The Standard of the 
Gold is valued in Carats, of the Silver in Pennyweights, and tl:cir respective subdivi- 
sions ; a Quarter of a Carat Grain and a Half- Pennyweight being the lowest limit of 
valuation. The relative Standard, or the Betterness and Worse ness, has reference to the 
Standard of the Calcutta Coins, which both Gold and Silver are composed of 11 parts 
fine, and 1 of alloy ; or, in the terms of the Tables, the Gold of 22 Carats pure and 
2 Carats alloy, and the Silver of 220 penny w'eights (11 oz.}fine, and 20 pennyweights 
(1 oz.) alloy. 

The Intrinsic value of the Coins is the relative value of their pure metal, as com- 
pared with the value of tlie pure contents of the Gold Mohur and Calcutta Rupee. Tlic 
Mint Price is what they would realize in the Calcutta Mint, after paying any charges 
for refinage, should such be necessary in consequence of inferiority of Standard, and 
a deduction from the nett value of two percent, as Coinage duty. 

The Intrinsic value and Mint price have been calculated upon 100 pieces of each 
kind of currency, as the most convenient mode of expressing their valuation. The 
silver Coins arc valued in rupees ; the gold in gold Mohurs and decimal parts ; to 
determine the value of these in rupees, it is only necessary, for the Regulation Value, 
to multiply the Mint price by 16; for the Bazar price, by the price of the day : thus, 
the first item of the Gold Table, or Ahmedy Pagoda, may be valued : 

Rs. Its. Us. A. P. 

100 Pieces^Mrs. 91.067 at 16 the Rcgn. rate =14.57.082 or per piece, 14 9 2 

100 Ditto =Mrs. 91,067 at 17 the Bazar ratc=1548,139 or per piece, 15 7 8 

Almost all the Coins inserted in these tables have been assayed, mostly repeatedly 
and in large parcels, by myself. I am indebted for some additions to Mr. J. Prlnscp, to 
the table published by Mr. Noton, at Bombay, and to the tables in Kelly's Cambist. 
In all instances of silver Coin, the correction rendered necessary by an alteration in 
the system of valuation recently adopted in the Mint of Great Britain, and the Indian 
Mints, has been made. 
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NAME. 

Weight. 

Standard. 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 
Vaiue of 
100. 

Mint 
Price of 
100. 





Troy Grs. 

Cts. 

Ct.Grs.' 

Troy Grs. 

G.Mrs. 

0 . Mrs. 

Ahraefly Mohur 




207 ‘ 0()0 

Wo. 1 

21 

176*273 

93 * 9.37 

91 -o#;; 

Akbcri Mohur 




159*(K)0 

♦Br. 2 

0 

159*(XX) 

84*7.32 

83*037 

Anandray Fagoda 




52‘4(i2 

Wo. 4 

31 

37*f?97 

19*876 

18*976 

Aparunj Fanain 




2*630 

Wo. 0 

2 

2*400 

1*279 

1*248 

Arialur ditto 




f>*337 

Wo. 11 

2 

2*335 

1*244 

1*124 

Assam Mohur 




173*.'MH) 

Wo. 5 

03 

121*540 

64*76)) 

61 *.393 

Ditto Old .. 




173MHM) 

Wo. 2 

21 

140*112 

74*(i6fJ 

71*112 

1 

1 




rr2 3(i9 

Wo. 2 

21 

42*318 

22*818 

21*982 

Uehaderl ditto 




.'>2*713 

Wo. 1 

2i 

44*614 

23*77.'i 

23*047 

Benares Mohur 




l«l*4,‘17 

Br. 1 

1 

163*173 

WJ*9.''*6 

fl5*21#> 

Batavian Mohur, 17^0 




242‘m) 

Wo. 3 

11 

188‘39<) 

umniTt 

))#;*910 

Ditto ditto, 17lk> 




243*(»00 

Wo. 4 

0 

132*7(H) 

97*.Vil 

93*0)0 

Ditto ditto, ditto 




244*250 

Wo. 5 

0 

17 . 3*010 

92*193 

)1)1*016 

Bombay ditto. Old 




177*0(K) 

Br. 0 

3i 

BW-70.3 

3))*))03 

88*105 

Ditto’ ditto. New 




17 !i*tHM) 

IBr. 0 

01 

16-1*630 

37*75)) 

H5*))35 

Ditto ditto. Old 




174*037 

Wo. 2 

0 

145*323 

77*709 

75'Xi2 

Ditto Rupee 




14*503 

Wo. 1 

04 

l;i*6l6 

6*723 

6*.V>4 

Chakri Fanam* • 




5*310 

Wo. 10 

0 

1*.32)1 

0*703 

#)*.';3#; 

('ontarai ditto 




5*350 

Wo. 8 

0 

.3*413 

1*319 

l*(tfl5 

C^alcutta Mohur, Old 




ino-304 

Br. 1 

81 

1H!)*403 

ioo*)m 

9))*)»15 

Ditto ditto. New 


. , 


204*710 

Standard. 

lfJ7*(;51 

100*(H)0 

9M*<KN) 

Darwar Pagoda 




.'iO*.'.22 

Wo. 3 

.3 

.3){*41.‘l 

20*473 

lj)*7oo 

Delhi Mohur • - 




167*(HH) 

llr. 1 

2i 

l/;3*956 

)17*;J7.3 

8.5*625 

Doorbadl Pagoda 




5o*.'i30 

Wo. 2 

21 

40-1X55 

21‘)130 

21*#)30 

Doorgy ditto 




51*550 

Wo. 2 


42*421 

22*6(MJ 

21*))i)){ 

Ditto ditto 




5l'4(iO 

Wo. 4 

01 

3)1*461 

20*49#; 

1))*.594 

Doubloon (Spanish) • • 




41()'.3(N) 

Wo. 0 

2 

.37.3*1 15 

19)1*3.34 

ia3*860 

Ditto, 17(Mi to lH2(i 




4J7MHM) 

Wo. 1 

04 

;J62*7U3 

1)«*2)16 

1)13*422 

Ditto'Chili, 1)123 • 




417*(HK) 

W'o. 1 

04 

;)6.3*7)W 

1)W*H(W 

1)1)1*990 

Ditto Colombia, 1320 




417‘<HH) 

Wo. 1 

3 

:i51*344 

137*.';.'i2 

131*753 

Ditto Peru , . • • 




417-<H)0 

Wo. 1 

0.1 

.')62*704 

1)).3*2S1#; 

13)1*422 

Dutch Ducat . . 




.'>3*.'»IH) 

Br. 1 

21 

.'»2*.%5 

27*9))6 

27*430 

Paruki Pagoda 




52'INNI 

Wo. 1 

13 

45*323 

24-llS;) 

23*417 

Getty Fanam • • 




5*337 

Wo. 11 

14 

2-3a5 

1*271 

1*14)» 

GtKilgi ditto • ‘ 



• • 

5*615 

Wo. 10 

1 

2*149 

1*4#» 

V3Xi 

Gopaii ditto. Old . • 




5*1.''j0 

Wo. 16 

2 

1*130 

0*629 

0*5# Ni 

Ditto ditto. New • • 




.'>*150 

Wo. 16 

0 

1*283 ! 

! 0*#J36 

0*.569 

Great Britain Guinea 




129’5(K) 

Standard. 

1137))'i i 

I 63*2.'M1 

GPIMO 

Ditto Sovereign 




123*250 

Standard. 

113*1(H) I 

1 60*271 

.5)WH)3 

Haroanhalli Pagoda • • 




.'i07(» 

Wo. 3 

21 

.38*‘)f)9 

! 20*733 

20*00.1 

Ditto ditto. New 




51*1(K) 

Wo. 3 

0 

40*454 

i 21*.V>3 

20*7#H) 

Hyderabad Mohur . • 




172*130 

Br. 1 

01 

lf;5*4.>4 

; 38*171 

86*409 

Ik'eri Pagoda, Old • • 




52*403 

Wo. 2 

n 

42*714 

I 22*r#»2 

22*057 

Ditto drtto. New .. 




,52*.*>00 

Wo. 1 

3 

44*297 

1 2;)*606 

■ 22*333 

Jemsheri ditto 




52*(MH) 

Wo. 1 

.3 

43*375 

23*:i)10 

22*6#W 

Jaynagar Mohur 




174*937 

Br. 0 

2 

164 (gs) 1 

1 )7*42)1 

35*676 

Jonannesc 




222*.'>00 

Wo. t) 

01 

203*379 

' 10)i*.331 

105*6)12 

Kali Fanam 




5*437 

Wo. 13 

2 

1*')*25 

1-026 

#♦•902 

Lucknow Mohur 




166*1 NK) 

Br. 1 

.31 

164*703 

i 07*771 

: 36*016 

Ditto 




166*000 

Ur. 1 

11 

162*109 

! H6*.3)18 

i 84 *#m;2 

Madras Pagoda 




45*328 

Standard. 

42*(H);) 

j 22*.337 

i 21*940 

Double ditto • • . ■ 




91*ia(; 

Standard. 

84*(NK) 

1 44-7M 

; 4;i‘)t(») 

Ditto ditto •• 




91*403 

illr. 0 

04 

8.3*912 

i 44*717 

43*323 

Madras Single ditto . . 




45*732 

Br. 0 

0.4 

41-JUH) 

! 22*371 

2*2*183 

Ditto Star ditto • • 




52*403 

Wo. 3 

0 

41*436 

22*108 

21*2))0 

Ditto ditto • • 




52*51H) 

Wo. 1 

14 

45*117 

' 24*043 

23*.311 

Ditto ditto . . 




52*307 

Wo. 2 

3) 

41 (>32 

22*213 

21*;i)0 

Ditto Rupee • • . . 




180*000 

^Standard. 

165*000 

87*929 

8#;*172 

Mohamincil Shahi Pagoda 

‘old 



50-.532 

Wo. 2 

31 

40*1.36 

21*388 

2#»*5a8 

Ditto ditto. 

Ni?w 


45*2‘)6 

Wo. 4 

0 

.33*972 

18*104 

17*.109 

Moidore 




124'(MN) 

Standard. 

113*66#; ! 

! #R)*673 

SIKHSI 

Naidee Pagoda 




52*323 

Wo. 1 

3 

44*.->71 

1 23*75*2 

2.1*026 

Ditto Half . • 




26*0,3)1 

Wo. 2 

0 

21 -(i!)}! 

11*561 

11*208 

Pcdatola Pagoda 



!! 

f>2*5o0 

Wo. 1 

24 

44*570 

2.3*751 

2 . 1*027 

Paliapct ditto • • 




51*)«K) 

Wo. 3 

.3 

23*593 

15*240 

14*067 

Pancnkol Fanam 




5*(»15 

W’o. 10 

23 

26*4(Xi 

14*104 

12*315 

Poona Mohur 




159*.'>4(> 

§llr. 2 

0 

159*546 

85*0*23 

IO-.32.1 

Porto Novo Pagoda • • 




52*215 

Wo. 7 

34 

.30*7.31 

Hi*3lH) 

15*175 

Pulkbundcr ditto • • 




51 ‘.'HM) 

Wo. 1 

2 

43*939 

23*442 

22*727 

Hasi Mohur • • 




l(i7*'>00 

Br. 0 

31 

159*212 

84*845 

10*148 

Ditto ditto 




121 tm 

Wo. 4 

33 

36*434 

4#;*087 

44*(N)1 

Sadakee Pagoda 




105*7.'>0 

Wo. 1 

2 

!)0*323 

4)1*13#; 

46*#h;7 

Salem Fanam • • 




4*633 

Wo. 15 

11 

l*»Hi 

0*<i')H> 

0*537 

Satari PagiMla • • 




50*(HN) 

Wo. 3 

3 

.38*021 

20“J#;2 

i 19*4)I7 

SbarekanT ditto 




4i)*5(H) 

Wo. 1 

3 

41*7#a> 

22*2.'>7 

2I*.'.7.'> 

Scott ditto 




52*2)10 

Wi>. 6 

3 

33*1)18 

i7-#'>3#; 

l6*.'HO 

Sooly Fanam • • 




5*155 

Wo. 16 

0 

1*289 

t)*68G 

0-.563 


• The standard of this coin Is not from actual assay, but its reputed purity. It is no doubt of a hifth 

the Hoinijay Mtihur is 1)2 parts fine in 1(H), which is a triile liettcr 
tlian the reportoil standard ; the pure conteiiU are assumed as the s^ine. i 

t The present gold coin of the Madras Mint. S Hus is taken Ironi the Donibay Table, 
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NAME. 

Weight 








Troy Grs. 

Cts. Ct.Grs. 

Troy Grs. 

G. Mrs. 

G. Mrs. 

Sravanur Pagoda 



50*455 

Wo. 2 

01 

41*<i51 

22*106 

21*511 

Ditto •• •*.*.• 



61*500 

Wo. 4 

0 

38*625 

20*583 

19*679 

Star Pagoda, see Madras • • 









St. Thome Pagoda . . 



75*328 

Br. 0 

31 

71*601 

38*150 

.I7*3n4 

Subari Half ditto • • 



26*201 

Wo. 1 

H 

22*.5tl5 

12*0.36 

11*670 

Sultani Pagoda 



52*403 

Wo. 1 

21 

44*351 

23*ti.35 

22*912 

Sunamula Mohur 



179*256 

Wo. 0 

04 

162*473 

8(>*5K2 

94*424 

Surat ditto 



178*730 

Standard. 

163*835 

87*307 

A5*563 

Ditto ditto ■ > 



174*087 

Wo. 1 

04 

162*202 

81*100 

89*068 

Ditto ditto 



178*261 

Wo. 1 

0 

161*5.33 

lNi*006 

83*942 

Ditto ditto 



178*000 

Br. 0 

21 

I<i8*2(i6 

89*660 

87*876 

Ditto ditto 



17H‘(NN) 

Wo. 0 

2 

150*4.58 

84*976 

82*8.50 

Tanjore Fanam 



5*4fJ0 

Wo. 15 

ft 

1*.5‘» 

0*848 

0*72l> 

Toman or Persian Coin 



73 000 

Br. 1 

ft.f 

70*148 

37*382 

3f;*6.35 

Travancore Pagoda * • 



51*(KM) 1 

Wo. 2 

14 

41*703 

22*224 

21*4fK2 

Venetian Sequin, 1 . • 



52*4<»3 I 

fir. 1 

31 

52*266 

27*ft''»3 

27*296 

Ditto .. 2 *. 



52*869 i 

Br. 1 

21 

52*180 

27*8i»7 

27'251 

Venkatopeti Pagoda •• 



61*467 ! 

Wo. 3 

3 

30*136 

20*8.56 

20*070 

Viraraya Fanam 



5*147 ; 

W’o. 1ft 

3i 

2*725 

1*452 

1*319 

Wodiar ditto •• .. 



5*436 1 

W’o. 11 

2 

2*378 

1*267 

1*145 


Table of Silver Coins. 


Am Rupee • • 
Ajmereditto •- 
Ditto l&tsort •> 

Ditto 2d Rort • * 

Ditto 3d sort • • 

Ahme^bad ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto (New) . • 

Ditto (Halee) .. 

Allahabad 
Alemgirl. 1759 
Ana»fiahi of Cair.a . • 

Ditto (Pillail) • . 

Aracan (or Mug) 

Arcot (Company’s) • • 

Ditto (ditto) 

Ditto (ditto), 1759 

Ditto (ditto), 1792 

Ditto (ditto), 1798 

Ditto, New .. 

Ditto, Old . • * . 

*Ditto, 6th Sun 
Ditto, New 
Ditto, Cuttack 
Ditto, French . . 

Ditto, Gemali • • . . 

Ditto, Jehazi • • 

Ditto, Phurshi 
Ditto, Uncertain 
Aurangabad 

Ankusi 

Ditto, "New . . 

Aaam, Miscellaneous 
Ditto, of Rudra Sinh 
Ditto, Siva •• 

Ditto, Pramatta 
Ditto, Rajendra . • 

Ditto, Lakshmi 
Ditto, Gourinauth •• 

Ditto, ditto , . 

Ditto, Bharat •• .. 

Ashashahi . . 

Balashahi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bareilly . > 

Ditto • * ■ • 

Ditto, 1832 .. 

Baroach 

Ditto, Old .. 

Batavia. 1763 •• 

Ditto, 1893 •• 
fBombayd) •• 

DlttOj Calcutta coined (2) 


Troy Grs.| 
171*625 

ir,8*«)o 

168*17.5 

168‘<I99 

177- 44M) 

178- (NN) 
179*929 
189*759 

174*779 

172*932 

ITO*.*!!)!) 

176*259 

177*259 

Li2*.3K2 

176*4(N) 

176*.»i90 

177*2.';9 

174*0IK> 

177*250 

188*(NM) 

172*38f> 

17l*4tJ9 

194*112 

17.5*887 

17.3*126 

172*210 

173-.773 

172*776 

169*;«5 

170*861 

172*000 

173*5CN) 

174*tl52 

173*200 

173*400 

lt»*900 

173*900 

17.3*.500 

174*200 

I74*<IOO 

1747.50 

176 -,'iOO 

l#»* 21 l 

162*144 

16»*0(N) 

171*000 

171 ’ 9 fH» 

irj9‘950 

177*5<« 

\mm 

limitN) 

204*0(K) 


179*000 


Dwts. 

Br. 7 

Wo. 11 
Wo. 274 
Wo. 21 
Wo. 151 
Wo. 4i 
Wo. 174 
Wo. 15 
Br. 12 
Standard. 
Br. 16 
Wo. 71 
Wo. 14) 
Wo. 81 1 
Br. 


Br. 

Br. 

Br. 

fir. 

Wo. 

Br. 

Hr. 

W’o. 

Br. 

Br. 

Br. 


74 

i?,‘ 

11 

11 

4 

•f 

9 


TroyGrs.’ R. A. P. 
162*328 j 02 4 5 


146*82.3 

134*800 

i:t9*.3(N) 

151*1.50 

1.59-82!) 

151*815 

154*:t01 

168*04.5 

I57*6!^t> 

176*.59« 

l.Vi*05.5 

151*770 

{«*7l« 

167*213 

167-.307 

16!»*8({5 

167*47.5 

170*6«»3 

16!)'2(K) 

161*2.53 

15!)'(»)1 

irai'i.r* 

165*017 

165*5.52 

162*882 


! 83 7 4 
i 76 10 10 

: 70 2 11 

85 14 0 
I !N) 13 7 

rifi 4 8 
87 12 2 
96 0 6 
• 89 10 3 
100 5 4 
HH 11 4 

86 4 4 
53 4 3 
i)5 0 0 

05 1 7 
96 8 11 
!)5 ;i 2 

06 15 7 
!H; 2 10 
91 10 7 

12 3 

9.5 0 2 

•4 5 0 


R. A. P. 
90 6 11 

81 12 8 
73 0 7 
76 6 9 
K;i 2 0 
80 0 6 
at 6 9 
84 14 7 
94 1 10 
87 13 6 
99 5 3 
86 6 4 
83 7 9 
49 11 5 
93 2 4 
93 3 2 
S4 10 0 

93 4 9 
!»5 0 

94 4 
8*» 13 


Br. 

7i 

164*533 

03 

8 

5 

Br. 

74 

163*777 

03 

1 

7 

Wo. 

174 

142*876 

81 

3 

5 

Wo. 

2^ 

ISO'Hfe 

7J) 

8 

4 

Br. 


160*175 

01 

0 

9 

Br. 


160*849 

01 

6 

11 

Br. 

b’ 

165*.'U8 

0.3 

15 

10 

Br. 

15 

169*502 

06 

6 

7 

Br. 

13 

168*343 

05 

11 

1 

Br. 

12 

164*237 

93 

5 

9 

Br. 

12j 

168*466 

95 

12 

2 

Br. 

13* 

1^18*4.39 

95 

11 

11 

Br. 

10 

166*942 

94 

14 

4 

Br. 

6 

163*850 

93 

2 

2 

Br. 

m 

168-561 

95 

13 

0 

Wo. 

11 

153*702 

87 

5 

11 

Wo. 

84 

149*117 

84 

11 

4 

Wo. 

64 

144*016 

' 82 

6 

0 

Wo. 

6 

l»»*<iftt 

95 

10 

6 

Br. 

54 

lfM»*6riO 

91 

5 

3 

Br. 

44 

160*708 

01 

6 

5 

Br. 

5 

1.5*1*328 

> 00 

9 

1 

Wo. 

84 

15fJ*422 I 

88 

14 

8 

Br. 

74 

167’iWi 

05 

6 

6 

Wo. 

204 

l#yi*4l7 

04 

0 

5 

Wo. 

304 

161 075 

01 

0 

0 

Br.Grs. 

19 1-5 

164*680 

93 

{) 

9 

Br.Grs. 

19 1-5 

164*680 

03 

9 

9 


7 
1 
.3 

88 15 3 
, 03 10 7 

I 02 6 10 
I 02 3 7 
! 00 13. 8 
91 10 6 
01 3 10 
78 8 2 
76 9 
80 3 
80 9 
in 1 
(4 7 
93 12 _ 
91 7 10 
03 13 6 
93 13 
03 0 
91 4 
m 14 
74 4 

82 4 


3 
0 

4 
4 
6 

- 7 
80 11 g 


83 1.5 
89 R 
8f» 9 

m 12 

86 5 
93 8 
00 12 
«7 7 .. 
91 11 10 
91 11 10 


ssayed in ia32, as forming the chief circulation of the district of Chittagong : they 
B originally as the preceding, being lighter from being longer in use, and a llttlo 
liaps mixed with some of the InfiBrfor sorts. 


* These are coins assayed in ia32, 
are no doubt the same orig' 

worse firom beina perhaps mixed with some of the InfiBrfor sorts. 

I This coin, like the Gold Mohurs, was of the standard of 92 fine and 8 of alloy, but In 1829 was 
tered to that of No. 3, In order to equalize the value of the Madras, Bombay, and Fumickabad Rupees. 
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NAME. 

Weight. 

Standard. 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 
Value of 
UKl. 

Mint 
Price of 
100. 


Troy Grs 

! 

Dwts. 

Troy Grs. 

R. A. 

P. 

R. A. P. 

Bombay <31 

180'0()0 

Standard. 

105-(H)0 

93 12 

8 

91 14 8 

Ditto, Old 

178-330 

Br. 

12 

172*380 

1 97 15 10 

m 0 6 

Ditto, ditto 

178747 

Wo. 

24 

101*989 

92 1 

3 

90 3 9 

Benares 

l^S-fNIO 

Br. 

11 6-10 

108-875 

95 1.5 11 

94 1 2 

Ditto 

175-000 

Br. 

12 

169*107 

96 2 

7 

94 3 9 

Ditto 

174-704 

Br. 

91 

160-99f> 

94 14 10 

92 0 5 


108-!NI0 

Wo. 

214 

139-094 

79 6 

0 

76 9 9 

Bhilsa 

100-625 

Wo. 

124 

140-0.55 

83 5 10 

80 11 6 


100-014 

Wo. 

lOi* 

143-310 

81 7 

4 

78 12 6 

Ditto, New 

i73-<no 

Br. 


l0:i-408 

92 14 

9 

91 14 4 

Bhurtpore 

171-803 

Br. 

10 

164-702 

93 9 11 

91 12 0 

Bikaner 

174-000 

Br. 

11 

107-475 

95 3 

2 

9:) 4 8 

Bindrabun 

150-073 

Wo. 

194 

i:i0-887 

74 6 

5 

71 13 9 

Boondee, 

171-500 

Wo. 

7 

152-259 

80 H 

9 

84 6 10 

Ditto, 1825 

172-820 

Br. 

7 

10.1-459 

92 14 

8 

91 0 11 

Bhopal 

171-383 

Wo. 

0 

152-817 

80 1.3 10 

85 2 10 

Ditto 

109-250 

Wo. 

01 

150-5(;2 

85 9 

4 

83 9 10 

Brazil Pataka 

407-991 

Wo. 

5 

;if;5-492 

207 12 

1 

203 9 7 


178-5<M) 

Wo. 

11 

102-509 

5)2 C 

0 

90 8 5 

Ditto, New 

178-500 

: Wo. 

7 

1.58-419 

90 0 10 

87 1.3 6 

Bussora 

280-000 

W|>. 

117*0 

120-107 

08 4 

11 

02 10 5 

Bclapuri . • 

171-8^0 

, Wo. 

I4i 

147*1208 

83 10 

1 

80 14 10 

Batore 

171-300 

Wo. 

10 

149-888 

85 .3 

2 

82 9 0 


I77-ISIO 

1 W*o. 

141 

1.51-550 

80 2 

5 

8.3 5 10 

Berhaiiporc 

178-800 

! Br. 

81 

I70*2;i;i 

90 12 

3 

94 1.3 3 

Bagalcota 

172-300 

! Wo. 

5 

1.54-352 

87 11 

10 

85 15 9 


1<kI-789 

Br. 

81 

155-928 

83 10 

2 

80 1.3 11 


l74-«()3 

' Br. 

9 

106*059 

'J4 11 

9 

92 1.3 5 

Calcutta Kui)ee 

191-910 

Standard. 

175-923 

100 0 

0 

*99 0 0 

Calpee 

1691175 

Wo. 


140-8.M 

83 7 11 

80 14 0 

Cambay 

178-(NN) 

Wo. 

15 

152-042 

80 6 10 

83 9 11 

Ceylon 

1:14-000 

W*o. 

24 

109-433 

02 3 

.3 

59 13 4 


1.18-323 

Wo. 

5 

123-914 

70 7 

0 

W 0 5 


100-417 

Wo. 

13 

143-535 

81 9 

5 

78 15 10 

Ditto, 2 

109-7(M) 

W’o. 

4 

152-730 

86 13 

1 

85 1 4 

Chanderl 

I73110O 

Br. 

11 

159-^5 

90 12 

2 

88 15 1 

Chaundourl 

109-700 

Wo. 

1 

154-851 

88 0 

4 

no 4 2 

Chandore, 1 

172-(Mr) 

Br. 

1 

158-383 

90 0 

6 

88 3 8 

Ditto, 

i08-7<M) 

Wo. 

21 

152-884 

86 14 

0 

85 2 K 

Chandrapur 

103-<MN) 

Wo. 

19 

130-51.1 

77 9 

7 

74 15 .5 

Ditto 

lOO-.'KXj 

Wo. 

5 

149-150 

84 12 

7 

83 1 5 

Chatrapur 

1(21 (NN) 

Wo. 

01 

148-931 

84 10 

0 

82 3 0 

Chalaonl 

100-707 

W'o. 

27 

129-2.15 

73 7 

5 

70 8 10 

Ditto, Sulukl 

1C21-472 

Wo. 

28V 

1.^5-224 

70 13 10 

73 10 11 

Chandoly 

I7OI.VI 

Wo. 

14) 

145-0‘W 

82 13 

1 

80 2 3 

Chiiisuri 

172-500 

Br. 

3 

100-281 

91 3 

0 

89 .5 10 

Chltore 

109-57.5 

Wo. 

28) 

135-,107 

76 14 

7 

73 11 8 

Chounda 

164-a50 

Wo. 

13 

142-183 

80 13 

2 

78 3 11 

Chuppa 

172-.51KI 

Hr. 

6 

102-4351 

92 5 

4 

90 7 0 

Chaiiibagondcc 

171-0«K) 

Wo. 

15 

140-0(;3 

8.3 0 

5 

80 6 0 

C'alany 

172li05 

Wo. 

24 

141-009 

80 2 

0 

77 2 11 

Chourasi (Ekeri) 

171-755 ; 

Wo. 

31 

154-937 

88 1 

2 

86 4 11 

Cuttack 

172*180 

Br. 

61 

102’.32B 

92 4 

4 

90 6 9 

Dacca 

i79-;ioo 

Br. 

12 

173-323 

98 8 

4 

90 8 10 

Dceg 

109-7(KI 1 

Wo. 

74 

150-255 

85 0 

7 

83 3 0 

Delhi 

I72-4O0 , 

Br. 

13 

10r-.372 

95 2 

3 

93 3 10 

Ditto, 38 Sun 

i72-tN)0 

gr- 

3 

100-.5(i0 

91 4 

3 

89 7 1 

Ditto, Mohammed Shahi 

17.3*300 

Br. 

121 

167-884 

95 6 11 

93 8 5 


I^l-OIN) 

Br. 

01 

103-209 

92 12 11 

90 15 3 

Dollar, Spanish, 1793 

415-000 

Wo. 

3 

375-229 

21.3 4 

8 

209 0 5 

Ditto ditto, 1810-11 

41.5-028 

Wo. 

51 

370-931 ’210 13 

7 

206 10 1 

Ditto ditto, 1812 and sincet • • 

415-(K10 

Wo. 

41 

372-635 

211 1.3 

1 

207 9 4 

Ditto, North American 

415-000 

Wo. 

5 

372-215 211 9 

3 

207 5 7 

English Shilling 

87*2.50 

Br. 

2 

80-700 1 

45 13 

0 ! 

44 14 5 

French 5 Franc 

384’.500 

Wo. 

41 

345-249 

196 4 

0 

192 5 3 

Etawa 

171*800 

Br. 

14 

1.58-557 

90 2 

1 

88 5 2 

Futteh All, or Persian, No. 1 

157-714 

Br. 

7 

14*1-171 

84 12 

8 

83 1 6 

Ditto, .. ditto. No. 2 .. 

143-.189 

Br. 

94 

137-116 

77 15 

1 

76 6 2 


173-000 

Br. 

9 l-5th 

185-215 

93 14 

7 

92 6 0 

Ditto 

180-000 

Standard. 

165-000 

5)3 12 

8 

91 14 8 

Ditto (Old) 

170-780 

Br. 

0 

160-817 

91 0 

1 

89 9 4 



107*200 

Wo. 

8 

147-093 

83 15 

3 

81 10 3 


173-310 

Br. 

9 

105-307 

94 0 

0 

92 1 11 

Goher Shahi (11 Sun) 

171*700 

Wo. 

01 

157-034 

89 4 

2 

87 7.7 

Ditflb (12 Sun) 

170-000 

Wo. 

11 

148-042 

84 2 

5 

HI 8 5 

Goher Shahi Trisuli 

171*725 

Wo. 

21 

155*020 

88 7 

5 

86 11 1 

Gokul 

172-8OO 

Br. 

3 

100-500 

91 4 

3 

89 7 0 

Gopal Shahi • • 

172-500 

Br. 

3 

100-281 

91 1 

9 

89 4 7 

Gooroomutkul (Bagh Chalani) 1^ 

172-,'IOO 

Wo. 

24) 

140-353 

79 12 

6 

76 12 8 

Ditto •• ditto ••2 

172*000 

Wo. 

184 

144-408 

82 1 

5 

79 5 0 


i 


* Short-weight Rupees of the Calcutta Currency, when brought for re-coinage, are charged a duty 
of only 1 per cent. , ^ 

t The Dollars of the independent states of Mexico, Bolivia, Chill, and Peru, are of the same weight 
and value as the Spanish Dollar. 
t See Hyderabacf. 
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NAME. 


Gooroomutkul (Bagh Chalani) 3 
Ditto .. ditto ••4 
Gooroomutkul (Shuhur Chalaiii) l 
Ditto •• ditto ••2 

Ditto •• ditto .*3 

Ditto • • ditto . . 4 

Gooroomutkul (Hookum Chalani) 
Govind BukhshK Bagh Chalani) .. 

Ditto •• (Shuhur Chalani) 

Ditto •• (Hookum Chalani) 
Ditto .. (Itt31) 

Ditto . • (ditto) • • 

Ditto •• il832) 

Gomanshahl (or Boondcc 1«19) • • 

Ditto 1«25 

Gualior • • . . 

German Crown 

Guilder • • •• • 

Thoomka Gohcr Shahi 

Chowra ditto • • . • 

Ditto • • ditto, IG Sun 

Trisuli • • ditto 

Gourshahi 

Hall . . 

Hatras 

Holkar Shahi . . 

Hukari 

lluxda •• •• •• •• •* 

Hyderabad, 1, Bagh Chalani, or Rcsi 


dency Currency 
2, shuhur 


Chalani, or City 


Ditto, 

Currency . 

Ditto, 3, IhKikuin Chalani, or Au- 
thorized Currency 

Ditto (Calcutta coined}, lH2n*- 
Ditto. .. ditto .. (l«3n .. 

Ditto, .. ditto .. (Ui32) Uagh 

Chalani •• *• •• •• •• 

ditto Shuhur Chalani 


Ditto, 

Indore (1819) 

Ditto (1832) 

Imami 

Jalound 

Jagadhari • • 

Jhanai 

Jund 

Jubbelpur 

Jodpur, 1 .. 

Ditto 2 

Jypur . . 

^dur, 1 

Ditto, 8 

Karhana 

Keraull . • 

Kora 

Ditto, U Sun 

Ditto, 12 Sun 

Koaa * 

Kota 

Ditto (1825) • • 



Lalagora . . 

Larin • • 

Lucknow (old), or Mutchce Shahi 
Ditto •• ditto •• .. 

Ditto (New), or Shir Shahi 

Ditto (1831) 

Ditto New, HiJ. 1259 

ditto, 1240 •• 

(New) (1831) 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Madipore 
Madidrl . . 

Madras Rupee* 

Ditto Half Pagoda 
Ditto Quarter 

Five Fanam 

Double Fanam 

Single ditto 

Double Rupee 

Single ditto 

Madras Rajapore 

Malabar 

Maheswari 

Madhuahfthi (New Holkar) 


Troy Grs. 
171 •.'HH) 
170*800 
172‘OtM) 
172*000 
17l*0tMI 
170*100 
170*000 
170-800 
171*500 
i7o*fsK) 
170*500 
170*500 
1(59*380 
171*250 
172*‘JOO 
171*300 
430*453 
1(51 *(NN) 
174*180 
174*430 
174*520 
173*050 
173*5(H> 
173*340 
171*(XM) 
lli8*(i(Hi 
172*1500 
172-.58G 

174*1(M) 

173*5(X) 

17(5*500 

173*377 

173*000 

172*(5(X» 
170*200 
172*000 
172*000 
175*244 
l(i8*8lX» 
105*300 
170’(NN) 
1(58*5(M) 
1(57*384 
1 74*01 N» 
l(58’.'i||0 
174*«HX» 
173 rm 

172*<MS» 
172*800 
171*.375 
170*500 
170*500 
170 5(« 
171*(540 
172*«550 
174*020 
1(57*050 
171*5(X> 
74*;V)0 
172*32(5 
172*123 
172*123 
172*123 
172*123 
172*123 
171*237 
173*750 
174*270 
180*000 
325*504 
1«3*(59I 
71*51.5 
28*751 
14*307 
370*889 
187*479 
I75*(KK) 
172*830 
173*250 
174*050 


Standard. 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 
Value of 
100. 

Mint 
Price of 
100. 

Dwts. 1 

Troy Grs. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

Wo. 

2ni 

138*272 

78 

9 

7 

75 

8 

4 

Wt>. 

27 

137'.V>2 

78 

1 

2 

74 

8 

9 

Wo. 

181 

145*842 

82 

14 

5 

HO 

2 

9 

Wo. 

181 

145*842 

(52 

14 

5 

80 

2 

9 

W'o. 

141 

14(5*419 

83 

3 

8 

80 

8 

8 

Wo. 

271 

13(5*434 

77 

8 : 

lO 

74 

7 

0 

Wo. 

391 

127*854 

72 

10 

10 

(58 : 

13 i 

11 

Wo. 

20 

142*333 

(H) 

14 

6 

78 

1 11 

Wo. 

25 

139*344 

79 

3 

4 

76 

3 

4 

Wo. 

19 

142*794 

81 

2 

8 

78 

(i 

(5 

Wo. 

24 

i;i9*208 

79 

2 

1 

70 

3 

.5 

Wo. 

2(5 

137*(521 

78 

5 

6 

75 

4 ; 

11 

W'o. 

25 

137*021 

78 

3 

8 

75 

4 

3 

Standard. 

1.5(5*979 

89 

3 

9 

87 

7 

2 

Br. 

5 

1(52*1(58 

92 

2 : 

11 

90 

6 

.5 

Br. 

(5 

1(51 ‘^XHi 

91 

11 

1 

89 

13 

9 

Wo. 

201 

357*814 

203 

6 

4 

liXi 

5 

6 

Wo. 

u 

144-.529 

82 

2 

6 

80 

8 

2 

Br. 

7 

1(54*745 

f).3 

10 

4 

.01 

12 

4 

Br. 

111 

1(58*252 

95 

10 

3 

93 

11 

8 

Br. 

81 

1(5(5*158 

<)4 

7 

2 

92 

(t 11 

Br. 

41 

1(51*874 

92 

0 

3 

iX) 

2 : 

l(( 

Br. 

81 

1(55*187 

93 

14 

4 

.02 

0 

4 

Br. 

5 

1(52*.500 

92 

5 . 

11 

iX) 

8 

4 

Br. 

9 

1(53*715 

9:5 

1 

2 

91 

3 

.5 

Wo. 

1 

153*847 

87 

7 

3 

85 

11 

3 

Wo. 

221 

142*035 

80 

11 

10 

77 

13 

3 

Standard. 

158*004 

89 

14 

10 

88 

2 

1 

Wo. 

17 

147*026 

83 

9 

2 

80 

15 

(» 

Wo. 

17 

140*752 

83 

G 

8 

80 

11 

6 

Wo. 

181 

143*149 

81 

5 

11 

78 

it 

11 

Wo. 

18 ) 

145*920 

82 

15 

2 

m 

2 

8 

Wo. 

25 

140*503 

70 

14 

5 

7U 

14 

0 

Wo. 

21 

14.3*164 

81 

15 

2 

78 

8 

8 

Wo. 

3.5 

1 1.31*193 

74 

9 

2 

70 

14 

1 

Br. 

71 

1(5.3*042 

92 

10 

10 

90 

13 

.*) 

Br. 

r» 

1(52*813 

92 

8 

9 

iX) 

11 

2 

Br. 

101 

100*307 

95 

10 

9 

93 

12 

2 

Wo. 

12 

14(5*292 

83 

2 

(5 

80 

R 

7 

Wo. 

121 

142*910 

81 

3 

10 

78 

10 

7 

Wo. 

151 

144*8.54 

82 

5 

5 

79 

10 

6 

Wo. 

19 

141*119 

80 

3 

5 

77 

7 

10 

Wo. 

8 

149*250 

84 

13 

li 

(» 

2 

3 

Br. 

91 

m-mt 

94 

!) 

3 

92 

11 

0 

Wo. 

26 

isfitm 

77 

5 

3 

7.5 

12 

(5 

Br. 

12 

1(58*200 

95 

9 

!) 

iXl 

11 

2 

Br. 

(5 

1(53*.379 

ih! 

13 

11 

91 

0 

2 

Br. 

51 

1C1*C(X5 

91 

13 

9 

JX) 

0 

5 

Wo. 

18 

14.5*440 

82 

10 

9 

79 

14 

5 

Br. 

81 

1(5.5*1(53 

92 

11 

11 

90 

14 

3 

Wo. 

14 

14(5*346 

83 

3 

0 

80 

8 

2 

Wo. 

(5 

152*029 

86 

6 

8 

84 

11 

0 

Wo. 

101 

148*8.32 

84 

9 

7 

81 

1.5 

(5 

Wo. 

32 

1.34*4.51 

76 

6 

10 

72 

14 

2 

Br. 

131 

1(57*974 

95 

7 

8 

‘.».3 

9 

1 

Br. 

14 

1(>9*(;70 

%* 

7 

1 

‘4 

8 

3 

Wo. 

18 

140'(5fN) 

79 

14 

9 

77 

3 

10 

Wo. 

(51 

152*147 

8(5 

7 

9 

84 

11 

7 

Br. 

111 

71*862 

40 

13 

10 

40 

0 

9 

Br. 

12 

10(5*582 

94 

11 

9 

it2 

12 

8 

Br. 

11 

105*(5(>8 

94 

2 

9 

!(2 

4 

7 

Br. 

71 

1(;3*158 

92 

n 

11 

iX) 

14 

3 

Br. 

8 

1(53*517 

92 

15 

2 

91 

1 

5 

Br. 

Cl 

1(52*441 

92 

5 

4 

iX) 

7 

9 

Br. 

C 

1(52*082 

92 

2 

1 

90 

4 

7 

Br. 

11 








Wo. 

6 

154*927 

88 

1 

0 

86 

4 

10 

Br. 

51 

1(5.3*747 

93 

1 

3 

91 

3 

4 

Standard. 

105*(HH) 

93 

12 

8 

91 

14 

8 

Wo. 

4| 

292*275 

106 

2 

3 

102 

13 

1 

Wo. 

41 

l4fi*‘J81 

8.3 

8 

() 

81 

13 

10 

Wo. 

4 

64*3(54 

36 

9 

6 

33 

13 

9 

Wo. 

5 

25*75(5 

14 

10 

3 

14 

6 

7 

Wo. 

41 

12*84(5 

7 

4 

10 

7 

2 

6 

Wo. 

41 

a^3•(»27 

189 

4 

10 

185 

8 

3 

Wo. 

41 

1(58*.341 

95 

11 

0 

93 

12 

0 

Br. 

7 

1(5.5*521 

94 

1 

5 

92 

3 

4 

Br. 

31 

l(>()‘95(i 

91 

7 

11 

89 

10 

8 

Br. 

74 

164*227 

9.3 

5 

H 

91 

7 

10 

Br. 

121 

168*011 

95 

13 

6 

93 

14 

10 


• The present currency. 
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NAME. Weight. 


Mahmud Shahi (Delhi) 
Mashirabadj Old, (Delhi) • • 
Ditto. New, ditto 

Mamoodshahl 

Mamashahi 

Moollashahl 

Mullashahi (Surat) .. 

Mullarshahl 

Ditto 


Mungulshahi • • 
Mulkauore 
Moteesnahl . . 
Mukunshahi • • 
Moodholc 
Mysore 

Moorshedabad* 
Nagpore, Old • • 
Ditto, New, 1 
Ditto, ditto, 2 
Ditto, ditto, 3 
Najlbabad 
N.irainl, 1 
Ditto, 2 


Ditto, 3 

Narainpett 

Narwar 

Nasirabad 

Nepaul Coins of 1731 
Ditto • . of 17;« 

Ditto ■ • of 1734 

Ditto .. of 173d 

Ditto .. of 17;«M 

Ditto •• of 1 7311-2 .. 

Ditto *. of 1740 

Ditto .. of 1741 

Ditto . . of 1742 

Ditto .. of 174,1 

Ditto , . of 1745 

Ditto of 1746 
Ditto . . of 1747 

Oudipore 

tiiipein 

Oukeri .. 

Paiiipct 

l^itna 

i’lTsiaii, 174.'it 

Ditto, ditto 

riiulchehri • • . . 

Phiilshehrl 

Pondicherl 

Ditto 

Ditto, Old 

Pooltee, Fanam . . . . 



Ditto, Sri Sikka • . 

Rajgerh 

Ilaii-hore, 1 • • . . 

Ditto, 2 

Rajshahi 

Ratgerh 

Rckabi • • 

Ditto 

Saugor (11115), 1 
Ditto (IHl!)), 2 

Ditto, New 

Sarura 

Saharanpur 

Salem Shahi, 20 Sun. . 

Ditto, 45 do. • • 

Serdhaua 

Samli 

Sandoura, 

Seronj 

Ditto •• .* .. 

Sohagpur • • . . • • 

Sonats, Dchll 

Ditto, Sabek 

Sun from 1 to 10 

Srinagar 

Ditto, Old • • . » • • 

Ditto, New 

Sulakhi, Old 


[TroyOrs. 

173*300 

171*400 

1(»*200 

177*750 

16-0*500 

172*400 

105*060 

172*.300 

165*070 

167*.*)00 

17H*5IKI 

173*200 

173,300 

176*620 

173*<K10 

174*276 

170*6(« 

168*650 

I66*.'i2« 

166*.528 

166-2<MI 

170-81M) 

142*2:15 

143*166 

1.37*152 

170*000 

170*1KS» 

170*200 

fl5*<.<M» 
«3*75i» 
84*«*rf}6 
«4*1(MI 
84*250 
84 020 
itt*050 
84*0.57 

8.3*771 

84*657 

05*575 

85*2,33 

85*46f> 

167*4.50 

174*6:15 

175*WH) 

171*2<K) 

177*5<MJ 

177*25<» 

178*(J«H) 

174*813 

17170<I 

175*354 

I7,3*ii7H 

173*606 

5*603 

176*(NN) 

172*.'500 

173*750 

173*0IM> 

I7.5*(KH> 

UK»*733 

168*,350 

l72*mK» 

172*(MK) 

170*HI0 

170*4itt) 

180*(MK) 

165*0(HI 

17HNK) 

1(i8*llO 

168*552 

171*2(M» 

170*HI0 

171*300 

1(>8*3.50 

170*014 

166*JKH> 

178*7tJ8 

177*57<» 
170* 1I« 
170*(MHi 
l(i7*500 
P4*604 
153*713 


Standard. 

Pure 

Contents 

Intrinsic 
Value of 
100. 

Mint 
Price of 
100. 


Dwts. 

TroyGrs. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

Ur. 

84 

164*986 

93 

12 

7 

91 

14 

7 

Wo. 

64 

152*475 

86 

10 

9 

84 

10 

10 

Wo. 

24 

117*740 

66 

14 

10 

m 

2 

0 

Wo. 

54 

158*864 

90 

4 

1(5 

88 

7 

11 

Wo. 

24 

1.53*609 

87 

5 

1 

85 

9 

2 

Br. 

8 

16;<*780 

93 

1 

7 

91 

3 

10 

Wo. 

64 

147*5.'52 

fta 

13 

11 

8i 

15 

1 

Wo. 

5 

154*352 

87 

11 

10 

83 

15 

0 

Wo. 

6 

147*90J) 

(54 

1 

3 

82 

6 

4 

Wo. 

134 

14.3*848 

81 

13 

10 

70 

3 

4 

Wo. 

7 

1.58*418 

iW 

(5 

10 

87 

13 

7 

Wo. 

464 

125*2«I8 

71 

2 

0 

67 

3 

10 

Ur. 

8 

102*735 

i)2 

8 

1 

90 

lO 

a 

Wo. 

lOi 

1.54*17.'> 

87 

1(5 

2 

84 

l4 

7 

Wo. 

5*1 oa. 

tt5*778 

48 

12 

2 

45 

2 

2 

Ur. 

74 

irw-i‘W 

83 

14 

6 

J52 

0 

5 

Br. 

15 

175*823 

100 

(5 

(5 

98 

0 

0 

Wo. 

04 

1.54*244 

87 

10 

10 

VA 

)4 

9 

Wo. 

1.34 

I4:{*2R3 

81 

7 

2 

78 

13 

5 

Wo. 

284 

132*Ji75 

75 

8 

6 

72 

6 

5 

Wo. 

174 

140*2.31 

78 

11 

4 

77 

0 

11 

Br. 

2 

157*‘M)0 

8!) 

12 

11 

88 

0 

2 

Wo. 

22 

1I7-.344 

(5(5 

11 

.3 

64 

6 

5 

Wo. 

:n) 

113*3,38 

64 

6 

10 

61 

10 

0 

Wo. 

254 

111*150 

(5.3 

2 

11 

60 

12 

2 

Wo. 

32 

1.3.3*166 

75 

11 

2 

72 

3 

0 

Wo. 

8.4 

148-HH 

84 

12 

1 

82 

2 

2 

Br. 

6 

1(-K)*272 

81 

1 

H 

8!) 

12 

6 

Wo. 

21 

70*4781 

40 

1 

0 

.38 

1(5 

7i 

Wo. 

32 

eJ.5‘6041 

37 

4 

8 

35 

9 

0 

Wo. 

28 

67*732ii 

:i8 

8 

0 

.36 

14 

11 

Wo. 

37 

i>4*.a5.50 

.-5(5 

<5 

.34 

34 

11 

6 

Wo. 

fw 

.57*8218 

32 

14 

% 

31 

0 


Wo. 

45 

61*8208 

3j5 

:) 

2 

.3.3 

4 


Wo. 

4,3 

6*2*724.3 

.35 

10 

5i 

.33 

1 1 

7* 

Wo. 

43 

62*fw57 

.T> 

*5 

1(5 

93 

II 

(5 

Wo. 

554 

.57*4180 

:52 

Iff 

1 

.'JO 

12 

0 

Wo. 

:i.3 

t;5'‘k;i8 

37 

7 

11 

.95 

II 

4 

Wo. 

26 

()li*1731 

38 

5 

u 

37 

12 

9 

Wo. 

244 

6*‘>*42<« 

38 

7 

54 

.37 

15 

9 

Wo. 

.31 

67*.3044 

38 

4 

14 

36 

8 

8 

Wo. 

324 

130*82(i 

74 

5 

10 

7(5 

13 

10 

Br. 

4 

162*893 

82 

10 

5 

!5n 

12 

9 

Wo. 

17 

148*021 

(4 

2 

3 

81 

5 

8 

Br. 

04 

157-2JH) 

(SI 

6 

6 

87 

9 

11 

Hr. 

114 

161*214 

!)1 

10 

.3 

89 

12 

11 

Br. 

16 

174*28»; 

iS) 

1 

2 

97 

1 

6 

Br. 

154 

174*6(».3 


4 

6 

(57 

4 

9 

Br. 

84 

I07-.582 

8.5 

4 

2 

J5.3 

5 

8 

Br. 

14 

1.58*465 

*50 

1 

3 

88 

4 

5 

Br. 

64 

167*682 

95 

5 

1 

93 

7 

7 

Br. 

10 

If 56*729 

94 

12 

4 

!)2 

14 


Br. 

11 

1(57*095 

94 

15 

9 

93 

I 

4 

Br. 


5*2«54 

2 

15 

2 

2 

14 

11 

Br. 

124 

170*6(K; 

9(5 

14 

8 

94 

15 

8 

Br. 

14 

158*203 

*50 

7 

11 i 

88 

11 

0 

Br. 

11 

167*2,34 

95 

1 

0 

93 

2 

7 

Wo. 

44 

1.55*3;» 

(Si 

4 

9 

86 

8 

6 

3Vo. 

54 

15(>*4lN{ 

88 

14 

6 

87 

2 

1 

Wo. 

14 

145*687 

82 

13 

(5 j 

80 

2 

5 

Wo. 

11 

146‘(50.5 

8.3 

5 

4 1 

80 

11 

9 

Wo. 

12 

14i»*067 

84 

II 

9 

82 

1 

0 

Wo. 

10 

1.5(K5<N> 

8.5 

8 

'5 

82 

14 

4 

AVo. 

84 

14!>*f)fU 

8.5 

.3 

4 

(^2 

11 

6 

Wo. 


14‘)*525 

84 

15 

11 

82 

5 

11 

Standard. 

1(5.5*(XH) 

93 

12 

8 

9i 

14 

8 

Wo. 

22 

K«5*125 

77 

6 

0 

74 

10 

0 

Br. 

44 

1.5!)*85f] 

<50 

14 

9 

8*5 

1 

8 

Wo. 

.344 

128*935 

73 

13 

9 

70 

3 

7 

AVo. 

27 

1.35*.544 

77 

0 

9 

74 

0 

0 

Br. 

2 

158*360 

90 

0 

3 

88 

3 

5 

Wo. 

14 

154*862 

88 

0 

5 

86 

4 

3 

Ur. 

1 

157*7.39 

89 

10 

7 

87 

3 

11 

Wo. 

164 

142*751 

81 

2 

4 

70 

7 

0 

Wo. 

4 

153*823 

87 

7 

0 

85 

11 

0 

Wo. 

24 

13(i*.302 

77 

7 

8 

74 

9 

8 

Br. 

154 

175*416 

!S5 

11 

5 

97 

11 

6 

Br. 

104 

170*541 

‘56 

15 

11 

95 

0 

1 

Br. 

16 

17(5*1,33 

1(50 

1 

1 1 

98 

1 

11 

AVo. 

64 

151 -28.3 

95 

15 

11 

84 

0 

3 

Wo. 

16 

142*375 

80 

14 

11 

78 

4 

5 

Wo. 

104 

143*7(54 

81 

n 

6 

7(5 

2 

10 

Br. 

64 

149*785 

85 

2 

3 


7 

0 


* 'rhcold Ciiii’iilta Rupoo. which isatill^aid lobe coined at Mourshcdab:'<i. 
t See Fulteh Ali Ilupees. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


NAME. 

Weight. 

Standard. 

Pure 

Conteiitf. 

Intrinsic 
Value of 
100. 

Mint 
Price of 
100. 

SultanI .. •• •• ** ** 

Troy Grs. 
172-650 

Dr. 

Dwts. 

10 

Troy Gra. 
165-465 

R. A. P. 
94 0 11 

R. A. P. 
92 2 10 

SunamuUa, or Surat 

173-541 

Br. 

* 

1 50*443 

Ml 10 1 

88 13 1 

Suratbi . • • • 

l74-5()0 

Hr. 


163-957 

93 3 2 

91 5 4 

Surat, 1 •• •• •• •• •• 

176-orK) 

Br. 

16 

l73*l«»7 

98 11 5 

96 It 10 

Ditto, .. •• •• •• 

176*252 

Br. 

1 

162*209 

164-044 

92 4 1 

VO 6 7 

Ditto, 3*» •• •••*• *• • 

178-318 

Br. 

2 

93 12 2 

91 14 2 

TllAllllAf -** ** ** 

170*800 

Wo. 

2 

155-143 

88 3 0 

86 6 9 

Tlmsstuif 1 ** 

34-300 

Br. 

3 

78-320 

44 8 5 

43 10 2 

Ditto, 2 • • • • • * 

28-KK) 

Wo. 

51 

15-620 

8 14 0 

10 9 9 

Ditto of Ladakh * • * • * • 

40-000 

Br. 

121 

38*750 

22 4 3 

21 9 5 

Tota *• *■ ** 

172*240 

Wo. 

27 

138-500 

78 11 9 

75 9 11 

Topeshahi •• •• •• •• 

Tombashahl • • • ■ • • 

l(r)*125 

Wo. 

221 

i:i5-HH4 

77 3 10 

74 7 4 

100-000 

Wo. 

81 

140*724 

85 1 9 

82 10 0 

Trinimale 

176-500 

Br. 

8 

167-675 

05 5 11 

03 6 6 

Venkatapatl 

1/2-725 

Br. 

11 

l(Xi*248 

8 1 

<12 9 9 

Viain •• •' •• •• *• 

I(itWi25 

Wo. 

11} 

146-403 

83 4 4 

80 10 7 

Vizirshahi 

17»KHI0 

Wo. 

13 

146-625 

ai 5 6 

80 11 1 

Zoolllkar* 

174*100 

1 

Wo. 

174 

147*026 

83 0 2 

80 12 1 


« See Hyderabad Coinage. 


N.B. — The cliicf kinds of Bullion brought to the Calcutta Mint for Coinage 
are the following 





Value of 100 Sicca Weight. 




1 

Intrinsic. 

Mint Price. 




Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Calcutta Cake, or refined, of the usual value of • • 

• • Br. 

154 

KIO 3 5 

Mi 3 4 

Dacca Cake, or refined, • • • . ditto • • 

• • Br. 

124 

<N) 15 0 

fN) 15 4 

i^cec, or large China Lumpsi^ refined, ditto • • 

Br. 

16 

lliO 6 10 

JlH 6 7 

Ditto, small ..ditto 

.. Br. 

15 

KHl 0 0 

!Ni 0 0 

Ava Cakes, Dain,« ditto 

.. Br. 

3 

<14 l4 4 

02 15 11 

Ditto, Yowatnee, ditto 

.. Wo. 

2 

VJ 12 3 

00 14 7 


• There is considerable variety in the value of the Ava Sliver, and the cakes are coated with a 
metallic oxide, which separating on fusion, occasions a loss of 1 per cent, or more in melting. 


Calcutta Assay Office, the I2th Nov, 1832. 


H. H. Wilson, Assay Master. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Memoir of the Rev. John Adam, late missionary at Calcutta, is in tlie press. 

The Life, Adventures, and Opinions of Capt. J. Betliam, of the Indian Navy, arc 
preparing for publication. 

Mr. H. Piddington, of Calcutta^ has announced an elementary work on tlie vernacular 
Bengalee, entitled the Anglo- Bengalee Phrase-Book, or a Collection of Sentences, 
Letters, useful Papers, and Accounts, in Bengalee, with a Hamiltonian translation. 

A work entitled Analyse GrammrUicale des differens Testes des Ancieus Egyptians is 
announced for publication, in Italy, by M. Savolini. 

^ The late M. Champollion’s Grammairc Egyptienne, ou Principes g6n4raux de 
1 ecriture Sacr4e Egyptienne, is announced at Paris, in four parts, of about 125 pages 
each, by subscription. 

Professor Garcin de Tassy, of Paris, U on the point of publishing an edition of all 
the known works of Wali, a celebrated Hindustani writer, in the Ueccon. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tiTalrutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

rROSrECTS of the western provinces. 

An able correspondent of the Calcutta 
Courier, one of tlio Governor Generars 
suite, during his Lordship's travels, writes 
the following remarks upon the prospects 
of the w'cstern provinces : — 

“ Hitherto, little beyond tlic rude pro- 
duce of the soil has been able to find its 
w'ay to distant markets from the valley of 
the Nerbiidda, but it abounds in iron 
mines, and its soil, where unexhausted 
by cropping, is of the richest quality. It 
is not too much to hope, that in time the 
iron of these mines will be worked into 
machinery for manufactures, and that mtiL 
titudes, subsisted upon the rude agriciiltu. 
ral produce that now flows out, will, aided 
by this machinery, invest the value of 
their labour in manufactured commodities, 
adapted to the demands of foreign mar. 
kets, and from their su])erior value com- 
pared with tlieir bulk, be better able to 
pay the cost of transport by land. Then, 
and not till then, can we expect to see these 
territories pay a great net surplus revenue 
to government, and abound in a middle 
class of merchants, maaufacturers, and 
agriculturists. Till then, our higher and 
middle class must consist of the oflicers 
of the present and the pensioners of the 
past government ; and as we reduce these 
under the pressure of financial difficulties, 
the middle class must disappear, and our 
gross revenue diminish. It is evidently 
the aim of the great statesman who now 
rules the destinies of this empire, to raise 
a middle class of native gentlemen, by the 
only means by which it ever has or ever 
can be raised in any nation, by admitting 
them to a liberal share in the administra- 
tion of the country, and by promoting 
arts, science, and industry. He is well 
aware, that, under the Hindoo and Ma- 
hommudan governments of India, not 
only the aristocracy, but the middle class 
of society, depended essentially upon the 
offices men held in the public establish- 
ments of the state: and that they have 
continued to do the same under our go- 
vernment^ with but few exceptions; for 
beyond the lx>undaries of the perpetual 
settlement, the holders of assessed lands 
have been little more than tenants at will, 
and Uie holders of rent-free lands are the 
servants of government. To refuse to 
admit the natives to a liberal share iii the 
civil administration of the country, and 
to reduce them in salaries to a mere pit- 

^siatJour, N. S, Vol. 1 l.No.44. 


tance, is to preclude the possibility of their 
ever rising either to the station or the cha- 
racter of a higlicr class. We reduce them 
all to one common level of beggary, and 
then in our folly argue that they are in- 
capable of being gentlemen. Every Ma- 
hommudan, who has as much as twenty 
rupees a month, gives his sons the educa- 
tion of gentlemen ; and if they are not 
so in after-life, it arises from the want of 
suitable employment. Let suitable em- 
ployment be taken from us, and let us, 
with humility, ask what should we be- 
come ?** 

WORKINO OF THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 

The Mofassil Ukhbar gives a report, 
from the otHcial records, of the Tehoo 
case, in the Sadabad district, decided in 
18.‘n, for the purpose of showing the in- 
justice occasioned by the working of the 
revenue system. The circumstances are 
stated to he as follows;— •“ In the year 
ending 1221 Fuslic, there appears to have 
been a revenue balance existing, against 
the village, amounting to 700 rupees. Mr. 
Boulderson, the collector, however, be- 
fore the termination of that year, Insisted 
on collecting hists before the time fixed 
for that purpose by the regulations. In 
addition to this act, a report was macieby 
liiin to the superior authority, by which 
an order was procured for the immediate 
sale of the ztimecndarce, whereas it ap- 
pears to have been )) roved that, had the 
plaintiffs been allowed to retain their vil- 
lage until the termination of the year, no 
balance would have existed. We do not 
conceive that Mr. B.'s conduct, in the 
present instance, deserves severe reprehen- 
sion, at least from his superiors ; still he 
might have delayed to recommend, that is 
order, the sale of the village till the ter- 
mination of the year, and by collecting 
the value of the crops as they were pro- 
duced, aflbrdcd the zemindars an oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to liquidate by 
other means the whole of the remaining 
balance. We consider him therefore to 
he clearly entitled, on this charge, to a 
reprimai^ from the government, to be 
properly and duly registered in the duller, 
on account of the injustice he had inflicted 
on tlic individual. The collector ought, 
on the other hand, to have incurred the 
severest reprehension from the government 
upon far more solid grounds; for It ap- 
pears by his conduct, that a loss of re- 
venue was sustained, amounting to the 
sum of lls. 700, or the remaining balance 
due -after receiving the proceeds of the 
sale. Tlie village having been first pub- 
(2 E) 
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licly sold for Rs. 800, was again resold by 
the purchasers to another party for Rs. 

9.000. After a succession of years, Mr. 
IDeedes was appointed collector, and on 
examining into the circumstances of the 
sale, he considered the foregoing transac- 
tions to have been irregular, and submit- 
ted a proposition to the commissioner, in 
order tliat the former zemindars might be 
reinstated in their zumeendaree. We sec 
It recorded by the coniraissioner, that the 
defendants, who are the second piircliascrs 
of the estate, wore by no menus to blame 
tliroughout the whole of this transaction ; 
tliey were therefore only to pay one-half 
the charges of the decision, by which they 
were deprived of their zemindsirce, on ac- 
count of putting confiiience in the faith of 
government. Tlie second purchasers and 
defendants laid out about i2,(XX) on the 
village, in addition to the purchase money 

9.000, making tiic total sum due to 
them by the village Rs. 5, (XX). The former 
zemindars have, however, been placed in 
possession, and far from obtaining tlie ad. 
ditional Us. 2,000, the others who were 
dispossessed, have not received, nor is 
tliere any apparent probability of their re. 
ceiving, any part of the Rs. 9,(XJ(), recom- 
mended to be paid them by the commis- 
sioner.*’ 

The India Gazette of February 27th 
contains tlie following statement : — 

“ A native claimant for justice, now in 
Calcutta, has put into our hands an au- 
Ihenticatcd copy of a letter of the acting 
secretary of the Sudder Board of Re- 
venue, addressed to a commissioner of 
revenue and circuit, and detailing some of 
the particulars of a case which deserves 
some public notice. It is one of those 
cases, which too frequently occur, of the 
summary and precipitate sale of landed 
property by a collector for the recovery of 
the revenue due from it ; and the injustice 
in the present instance was so apparent, 
that the board directed the sale to be re- 
versed. In this there is nothing peculiar ; 
but the following delectable specimen 
of official dignity is, we hope, unique 
^ The depositions, and the collector's 
own admissions, prove that his conduct on 
the day of sale was not of that sedate and 
temperate nature which becomes a public 
officer in the immediate exercise of very 
responsible duties. Mr. ■■■ - admits that 
he was irritated by the evasive conduct of 
tlie parties ; that he rose from his chair un- 
der the influence of that anger and or. 
dered them to leave the oflice-tent, and it 
is clear that some gesture of impatience at 
least was displayed, in which he used his 
stick, although it has not been proved that 
tlie defaulting zemindar’s mookteear was 
actually struck by the collector. . But even 
under this salvo, such an exhibition of 
personal feelings on an occasion purely 


official, was certainly unseemly, as a stick 
as obviously a very unnecessary appendage 
to a collector’s appearance in public kut- 
clierry, and the board request that you will 

desire Mr. to abstain from affording 

in future such a bundle for charges of 
violent conduct, which even his own state- 
ment shows to have at least plausible 
grounds.’ ” 

TIIF. THEATRE. 

We are glad to And tiiat, so far from the 
days of our Calcutta Drury being num- 
bered, it is rising from its temporary pros- 
tration with a giant’s strength, and will 
rc-open on the 4th with attractions which, 
with perhaps the exception of the first per- 
formance of Pizai'To, has never been 
equalled. Lord Byron, when he wrote 
his first Satire, declared, that all mankind 
were still black and blue with crushing to 
see Cutaliini in pantaloons; and w'c arc 
much mistaken if a similar compliment 
may not be offered to Calcutta curiosity, 
on the first introduction of the Italian 
opera on the boards of the Chnwringhcc 
theatre. — JSeng. Hurk. Feb. 2. 

Hie performances at the Chowriiighcc 
theatre last night, amply realized all the 
anticipations which had been formed of 
them. ITie scenes from Don Giovanni 
were a rich treat to the lovers of music ; 
the beautiful tenor of Mr. Linton and the 
rich deep bass of the representative of tlie 
statue, were as fine as any thing we ever 
heard on these boards. We need scarcely 
add that full justice was done by the or- 
chestra to this beautiful composition of 
Mozart’s. A more exquisite buflb than 
the representative of Lcporcllo we have 
never witnessed. The scenery was beau- 
tiful, and the diablerie well got up and 
most skilfully managed. — Ibid, Feb, 5. 

WOLF HUNTING. 

A letter from Benares, in the John 
Bull of February .fith, gives an account of 
two splendid runs in its neighbourhood, 
with a pack belonging to the 7.9d regt. 
N. I., after a bagged wolf. Twelve mi- 
nutes law' having been allowed, tlie dogs 
were laid on and went away at a killing 
pace, for upwards of thirty minutes, when 
a check, caused by a drove of cattle cross- 
ing a dusty road in the front, afforded a 
moment’s breathing space for men and 
horses. A judicious cast forwards soon 
set matters right. The wolf was viewed 
while crossing a plain of considerable ex- 
tent, and at last fell from mere exhaustion, 
when witiiin 900 yards of the tremendous 
ravines for which he had from the first 
been making, and when the leading dog 
was within tliree yards of bis brush* 
pack were whipped off, and preparations 
made for binding him with the lashes of 
the hunting-whips. The more easily to 
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effect tills, tLsloui gentleman present volun- 
teered to confine the brute's head, by 
placing a foot on his neck^ which uncivil 
attack was resented by a gentle squeeze, 
having the double effect of spoiling a pair 
of Begbie and Navin's best boots and the 
symmetry of a well-turned great toe. The 
capture being at length effected, and a 
(diarpoy procured from a neighbouring 
village, the wolf was sent back to his ken. 
ncl. All agreed in computing the distance 
as at least sixteen miles. A fortnight after, 
the same wolf was again turned down, and 
ended a bursting run of fifty minutes by 
jumping into a well, about forty feet in 
depth ; a deposit of soft mud at the bot- 
tom fortunately saved bis bones, and a 
light weight gallantly volunteering for the 
service was let down by a rope, and passed 
a noose over the head of tlic wolf, liy 
which he was drawn up and secured, lie 
had received no injury from the fall, and 
still Jives to afford further sport. 

THE UVGOOREE BAUCH, AGUA. 

An advertisement, in the Calcutta Ca~ 
zcUe, dated Agra, 8th January, and signed 
by the engineer of public works, declares 
that under instructions from llie Military 
liuard, a quantity of plain and inlaid mar- 
ble slabs, plain and inlaid marble door- 
frames, panellings, skirtings, and surba- 
ses, several Mosaic pavements ; together 
with a very largo quantity (above .5(X) 
niaunds) of blood stone, variegated, cloud, 
cd and yellow marble ; slate clay, agates, 
cornelians, and other minerals,*' will be 
sold by auction on the 15tii of March, at 
Xlie Ungoorce Bagh in the fort at Agra. 

THE SALT ZEMINDARS OF CUTTACK. 

The salt zemindars of the Cuttack dis- 
trict have published a letter in the Dur- 
jmn setting forth their grievances owing 
to the diminution in the produce of salt, 
wherein they slate that, “ in the year 
1804, when the district of Cuttack came 
under the government of the honourable 
Company, as one individual was judge, 
magistrate^ collector, and salt agent fur 
the z ill ah, the entire quantity of salt pre- 
pared in it was three lakhs of niaunds. 
Afterwards the office of judge and magis- 
trate was committed to one person, the 
collcctorship to another, and the salt 
agency to a third ; and from 1811 to 1822, 
whilst Mr. C. Kjchcr was salt agent of 
Cuttack, ten lakhs of niaunds w'crc pro- 
duced annually, to the great ailvantngc of 
the public revenue, and we the salt ze- 
mindars lived in security. Then in 1823 
Mr. JoImi H. D'Oyly having been ap- 
pointed salt agent, through the exertion of 
Mr. W. Blunt, from 1823 to 1828, four- 
teen lakhs of maunds were produced an- 
nually and sent to the golas at Sulkeea. 
You may therefore judge how many lakhs 


of rupees tlie public revenue gained by 
this. We, too, the salt zemindars, lived 
in the greatest comfort on the salt rent 
obtained from government. Afterwards, 
to our misfortune, in 1829, the zillah of 
Cuttack having bwn divided into three 
parts, and the duties of collector, magis- 
trate, collector of customs, and salt agent 
committed to one individual, three officers 
of government w'cre placed separately at 
Balasore, Cuttack, and Khorna, to trans- 
act the entire business; and from 1829 to 
this time seven lakhs of maunds of salt 
have been the whole annual produce. 
Wherefore, although the treasury of the 
Hon. Company be like an ocean, in w'hicli 
loss and gain are of the same importance, 
yet by the diminution in the produce of 
salt, tlie wliole of ns, the salt zemindars, 
are perfectly ruined. No crop is raised 
upon our lands but salt, and as wc receive 
less rent, we cannot pay the land revenue, 
our zcmindarles arc selling offliy auction. 
The reason of such a falling-off in the salt 
is» that as the collcctorship, magistracy, 
collcctorship of customs, and salt-agency 
arc in the hands of one individual, it is 
impossible for him to attend to the pro- 
duce of the salt, and it must decline. The 
salt is inanulhctnred only by the lowest 
ranks ; and therefore, unless the agent is 
continually moving about in the Mofiis- 
sil, and looking after them, the manufac- 
ture can never go on. It was very well 
for the Governor-general to commit the 
collectorsliip and magistracy to individual 
officers, fur both these employments may 
be fully executed; but when the salt- 
agency is united to them and the officer 
goes continually into the Mofussil to look 
after it, the duties of tlie collcctorship and 
magistracy cannot be discharged. Hence, 
as the officers cannot go into the Mofussil 
to attend to the salt, its manufacture is 
altogether ruined.** 

AGRA COLLEGE. 

We understand that at the close of the 
half-yearly exaniinution of the Agra col- 
lege on the 10th ultimo, the number of 
students amounted to 2fi0, being an in., 
crease of 65 since July last. Of this 
number 171 arc included in the Persian 
department, and 89 in the Hindee: pf 
the former, 26 are engaged in the study of 
Hnglish^ 51 of Hindee, 31 of Arabic, 
and all in that of Persian reading, WTiting, 
and arithmetic. Of the latter, 2fi read 
English, 34 Sanscrit, 23 Persian, 37 
study the elements of geography and as- 
tronomy, 10 Hindu law and theology, 
dnd all Ilindiivi, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It is indeed most gratifying 
to find that the number of the students 
attending the English class bears a fair 
proportion to the whole body, and its fur- 
Uicr and early extension is, wc believe, 
contemplated. The beneficial influence 



ot the study of English science and litera- 
ture through the medium of our native 
language on the moral and intellectual 
conditioa of Indian youth, is now no 
longer the dream of the philanthropist in 
his study, Tlie system is now working, 
and with the most complete success, in the 
Hindu college in Calcutta, and a conti- 
nuance of the zealous exertions of the 
managers of the Agra and Delhi colleges 
may be expected to effect in time the same 
revolution in the minds and feelings of 
their siuden\s.^Mofussit Akhbar, Feb. 10. 


THE yORTH.WEST FRONTIER — SIKH ARMY. 

It may be salutary to remark that, dur. 
ing the panic that prevailed in the north- 
west of India, when the British army was 
before Bhurtporc, llunjeet Singli con- 
sulted his French officers as to the policy 
of Invading the Company's provinces, and 
co-operating with the other native powers 
to drive the British out of India; this is 
a fact notorious, and stated by the French- 
men themselves to their friends. Since 
1809, the power and resources of Runjeet 
have greatly increased : — Moultan and 
Cashmere have been conquered, and he is 
now undisputed master of the most fertile 
country of India, and of revenues to the 
amount of two crores a-ycar. The acces- 
sion of the French officers, men of un- 
doubted talent and address, has introduced 
French tactics and discipline into the Seikh 
army ; and the French legion of cavalry 
and the regular infantry are described by 
every one as in a high state of field eili- 
eiency. Besides the French legion, 'the 
Chore Churrahs of the body guard are 
perhaps the most effective regulars in 
India; their men are all Seikhs of good 
family, and receive from 300 to 3,000 ru- 
pees a-year; their arms arc mounted in 
silver, and consist of matchlocks and 
swords. There is also a Ghoorka batt^ 
lihn, and about 4,000 irregular cavalry, 
attached to the army ; the artillery consists 
of 60 pieces of horse and 120 heavy guns, 
most of the latter are in the different forts. 
The Seikh army move rapidly, and all 
baggage is carried on camels, elephants, 
tatoos, and mules. 

Composed as the army of Runjeet 
chiefly is of horse, an extension of con- 
quests to the west of the Indus, in a hilly 
country, seems averse to the wishes of the 
present ruler of the Punjaub. Pashour 
bas been twice in the occupation of Run. 
jeet's troops, but on the payment of cer- 
tain tribute, has been abandoned to the 
Affghan sirdars. The territory of the 
protected Seikh stales is the prey which 
whoever rules in the Punjaub must look 
on with a greedy eye, and if ap opportu- 
nity offered to recover these fertile posses, 
sions^ would be a great temptation. Should 
A ftussion army ever menace British India, 


[Aug. 

the co-operatioo of the Punjaub govern- 
ment would readily be given in hopea of 
destroying the dominant power of the 
British empire in India. 

It seems, indeed, that there are no se- 
rious obstacles for a Russian and Persian 
army to encounter in marching to the 
banks of the Indus ; more particularly if, 
as has been asserted, the river Oxus is na- 
vigable from the sea of Aral to Balkh, a 
station witliin 250 miles of Caubul. This 
is the route the Russian authorities seem 
to' consider as the most eligible, but if 
the Fedzen river is navigable, a Russian 
division would surely have no difficulty in 
moving from the gulph of Balkan, in the 
Caspian sea, to Herat, where it could 
unite with a Persian army ; the distance 
from Herat to Caubul is within 500 miles, 
through a line country, where supplies are 
plentiful, and it is not to be credited that 
a Russian and Persian army would find 
such a country impassable, especially 
when they are told that Nadir Shah's army 
obtained plunder to the amount of sixty 
millions sterling from Hindoostan. 

The recent treaties of amity and expres. 
sions of good-will interchanged tBL Roopar 
with the ruler of the Punjaub, will have 
but little ft)rcc in binding our seini-bar- 
burous allies, should another and less de- 
termined viceroy supplant our present one, 
and are worthless in the event of the de- 
cease of the potentate who pledged them. 
The death of Runjeet Sing (an event pro- 
bably not remote) will give rise to three 
great parties; fust, that of the legitimate 
son Kiirruck Singh ; secondly, that of 
Shell* Singh ; thirdly, that of Dahan 
Singh, the favourite. Possibly, two of 
these parties will unite; at all events, 
great confusion and anarchy must arise; 
every petty chief will turn marauder, 
and encroachments will take place on the 
territory of the protected states; the In- 
dian governments w ill have the choice of 
either taking possesssion of the Punjaub, 
or keeping up an army of 10,000 men 
on the left bank of the Sutledge. 

Tlie French legion of cavalry was 
formed by M. Allard ; their system is that 
of the French Lancers. Die men are 
much attached to General Allard ; and 
tliese troops only require a few more Eu- 
ropean officers to he nearly on a par with 
our regular native cavalry. 

The regular infantry, under General 
Ventura, are also disciplined in the French 
drill ; the words of command are mostly 
French ; they are armed with firelocks and 
bayonets ; these troops arc regularly paid 
and clothed. Runjeet Sing's own perso- 
nal body guard Is a kind of legion of ho- 
nour ; these men are all arrayed in gor- 
geous dresses and rich armour, and com- 
pose the of the army. These men 
are all. tried shots, and at eighty yards can 
generally hit a small brass pot every time 
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with a ma^Iock. The foreignersy or 
Hindoottaniei^ are m^n from the provinces 
of British India, and receive a stipulated 
monthly pay ; many of the Seikh soldiers 
receive rations of grain, besides their pay. 
The avarice of Runjeet Sing has some- 
times occasioned mutiny amongst the re- 
gular infantry ; in one instance the 
Glioorka battalion, on being deprived of 
a portion of their pay, refused to receive 
the residue, and as no attention was paid 
to their complaint, open revolt ensued. 
Runjeet Sing directed some cavalry to 
charge the mutineers: tlie Ghoorka bat- 
talion formed square and beat oiT the 
cavalry ; the Maha Raja then became 
alarmed, and retired to the fort of Gobind 
Gbur, when the French officers interposed, 
and induced the Ghoorkas to retire to 
their lines. 

M. Allard, the general of the regular 
cavalry, was a distinguished officer in the 
imperial army of France, and is a man of 
high character and conciliatory manners ; 
he adopts the Seikh costume in allowing 
his beard to grow, and has married a na« 
tive woman. M. Ventura, general of 
infantry, 'served under Eugene Beauhar- 
nois in Napoleon's Russian campaign; 
he is a brave and intelligent officer, but 
a violent man. Runjeet Sing keeps a 
watchful eye on his European officers, 
and does not readily give service to those 
individuals who receive passports from the 
British government. 

The horse artillery of Runjeet’s army 
consists of guns of small calibre, and 
their field equipment resembles that of 
our late foot batteries ; and consequently 
such artillery would be utterly unal)lc to 
cope with our horse artillery ; still, ns 
these guns are drawn by horses, their fire 
would be always available, which is not 
the case with bullock artillery. 

General Abstract of the Forts, Ordnance, 
and army of Maha Raja Runjeet Sing. 

Forts 10 

(luns In ditto lOU 

Ditto in horse artillery, commandi'd by \ 

natives I 

Ditto in foot artillery, commanded by\ , lo 

natives J * 

Mortars 9 

Joomboorahs, or swivel guns, mounted 1 

on camels / 

Irregular cavalry, commanded by natives, 43,.’100 
Regular cavalry, commanded by M, Al- 5, *>00 

Infantry commanded by three other! « 

French officers / 

Infantry commanded by native offlceis . • 17,000 
Golundauze blKiu 

Grand total of the army . . . . 73,000 

MeeruU Obs. 


THE NERBUDDA AT BEERAGHITR. 

The Governor- general, in the course of 
his tour, visited tlie falls and marble rocks 
of tiio Nerbudda at Beeragur, about ten 
miles from Jubulpore, and seemed to be 
highly gratified with the truly novel 


scene. The clear and largo body Qt jtbe 
stream of the Nerbudda is confined tp /i 
small space of a few yards wide, and fidki 
tumultuously into a deep chasm of mar- 
ble rock. From below it glides quietly 
and almost imperceptibly, for a mile, 
along a deep, and, according to the na- 
tives, a fathomless, channel of from ten 
to fifty yards wide, with white marble 
rocks rising perpendicular on either fide 
to 150 feet, and in some parts fearfully 
overhanging. Here, according to the 
native legends, the Pundooas reposed after 
their battles ; for they have transferred the 
scenes of the Mahabharut to the valley of 
the Nerbudda; and every fantastic ap- 
pearance of the rocks caused by these 
great convulsions of nature, which are no 
lunger in operation, is attributed to the 
god- like powers of these heroes of ro- 
mance, and associated with the recollec- 
tion of the scenes in which they are said 
to have figured, llie tops of the Kymore 
range of hills, the strata of which are 
thrown up almost perpendicular, in some 
places many hundred feet high, but in 
others for miles together, arc so many 
strings of oxen which the arrows of Ar- 
jun converted into stone ; and the spring 
of many a Baeti Gunga, now held sacrec^ 
first rose under the point of his lance as 
his troops wanted water. The images of 
the gods of a former day, which lie scat- 
tered among the ruins of old cities, buried 
in the deptlis of the forests, are the mortal 
kings who opposed him and his brothers 
in battle, and were turned into stone for 
their temerity : and the ponds of Birm- 
han Gliat and Beeragur are still visited at 
the annual fairs by hundreds of thousands, 
who believe that their waters once received 
upon their bosom the wearied limbs of 
the ileini-gods whose name they bear. 
After looking at the fall, his lordship and 
party proceeded to the breakfast tents, 
which were pitched under the teniple at 
die other extremity of this magnificent 
reach of the river, and overlooking some 
curious windings of the river and a rapid 
some hundreds feet below, where the great 
annual fair is held in memory of the Pun- 
dooa heroes of the Mahabharut, Hera 
they were met by the high priest, who 
with Ills coco-nut, presented the gover-’ 
nor-gcneral with a petition, shewing cause 
why tlie lands, with which his temple had 
been endowed, should not have been re- 
sumed. Among a thousand other gods, 
his pantheon boasts the statue of Saba 
Adam escorting Mama Eve, mounted upon 
a bullock, or Siva and his consort. Two 
other men presented similar petitions, 
backed by copper sunnuds, one 280, and 
the other seventy-five years old. Could 
his lordship have followed his own incli- 
nations, tliey would have got their lands ; 
for he observed, how lamentable that 
wo arc always taking, while we give tho 
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p^e of India nothing !** The manifest 
aigha of these uphea?ings of the crust of 
tte gl(d>e by subterraneous explosions, 
shown in the strata of tlicse transition 
rocks, between whicli the luva that covers 
the table-land of Central India was poured 
forth, partly before and partly after the 
ocean had receded, afforded a subject of 
deep interest and noble speculation. — Cal. 
Char. 

CULTIVATION OF FINE COTTON. 

The Calcutta Courier states that the at. 
tempt to cultivate the fine American cot- 
ton, at the experimental farm at Akra, 
has failed. 

THE LATE FAILURES. 

A correspondent of the India Gazette 
ascribes the late failures to the following 
causes : — 

1. The half-balta and other measures of 
reduction, allowances, which the ar. 

my and the servants of government for- 
merly received, afforded prospects and 
reasonable pledges for the payment of 
debts which they necessarily contracted. 
The reduction of their resources has created 
a vast accumulation of debt, for the dis- 
charge of which it is vain to look to the 
debtor under existing circumstances; these 
debts form the principal assets of every 
commercial and trading man — they arc 
the channels into which tlicir means have 
been distributed, and which now cannot 
be re-collected. 

2. The government agency. This is 
an arrangement literally in rivalship with 
private commercial agency, and the de- 
cline of credit in this place is coeval with 
it ; the downfall of commercial credit has 
been proportionate to the advance of go- 
vernment operations in this branch of bu. 
siness. Deriving considerable profit from 
these operations, it is only consonant with 
the nature of things, that the government 
vrill use all its influence, all its power, 
and all its means, to promote the object of 
the agency : and in pursuance of the end, 
exercise all its Influence, power, and means, 
to destroy rival operations. The conduct- 
ingsjof the agency by the officers of the 
treasury, who are also officers of the 
bank of Bengal, — or more properly, as 
its operations testify, the government 
bank, — is fraught with danger to the 
existence of private agency, whose trans- 
actions necessarily pass through these 
channels of commerce ; for it is ex- 
pecting more virtue from human nature, 
than human nature has yet exhibited, if 
tve look for confidential, faithful, and un- 
biassed co-operation from such officers, 
when their interests are on the side of go- 
vernment, the proprietors of a. rival esta- 
blishment. It is a maxim in morals, that 
duty should not be opposed to interest. 

3. Tfu! exportation ^bullion by the 


vemment, Wt art so remote from any 
point of supply, that the exportation of 
bullion should, in particular ^ circum- 
stances, be placed under restrictive regu- 
lations. The exportation of bullion in 
commerce is the exchange of one descrip, 
tion of commodity for another ; the mer- 
chandise scarce, for the abuudant : but in 
the case of our government, it is the trans- 
mission of the revenue circulation, for 
whicli no equivalent is received : it is a 
draining of the tangible wealth of the 
country, and the exhaustion of her com- 
merce. The revenue of government is 
paid and received in silver: the copper 
coinage of the government is refused by 
itself, and at Dacca the rupee silver is at 
twenty-eight annas : the silver collected 
is exported by the government, without 
being returned in any shape whatever. 

“ 4. The leant of a jyrotecting disposition 
on the part tf government. Of this the ca- 
lamitous wants of recent occurrence arc 
melancholy proofs. Was it necessary to 
refuse the application of the merchants 
for an advance of , three-fourths of ap- 
praised value on shipments of indigo ? Is 
it necessary in the government, when 
purchasing produce in the market, under 
consciousness of dominant power, and of 
the possession of the money-market, to in- 
sist upon conditions and to evince an illi- 
bcrality, which the private-trader would 
scorn } Is it necessary to treat with sucli 
discredit the notes of the Union Bank and 
other private securities, excluding them in 
all transactions with government; thus sup- 
porting only the circulation of the Bengal 
bank to the detriment of every private es- 
tablishment ?’* 

^ A letter addressed to Sir £. Ryan, pub- 
lished in the Ilurkaru, signed A Cre- 
ditor,'* but savouring rather strongly of 
the spirit of a debtor, combats the judge's 
sensible remark, in the discussion respect- 
ing the estate of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co., that ** as soon as the credit of a house 
is gone, no time should be lostinrealixing 
tlie property of the concern and dividing 
it amongst the constituents." The writer 
of the letter endeavours to palliate the con- 
duct of the houses of agency, in receiving 
deposits and paying larger rates of inte- 
rest than the profits they made upon their 
capital, by endeavouring to make it appear 
that the agents are the greatest sufferers 
by a failure. He observes : — 

** Look, my lord, at the situation of the 
firm of Alexander and Co. Who, that 
is aware of the struggles and sacrifices 
which enabled them to keep their ground 
since the failure of Palmer and Co. can 
w'ithhold his commiseration for the fate 
which eventually has overtaken them? 
During those three dreary years of cease- 
less labour by day— of disturbed and fe- 
verisli slumber by night, what must have 
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been the anguish they endured? The 
condition of the most abject of slaves was 
enviable in comparison with theirs. Day 
after day, they had to return to the tread- 
mill of their occupation, with the almost 
certain knowledge that every deluding step 
which they appeared to make in advance 
only brought them back to the miserable 
position from which they set out—so that 
with health and strength almost entirely 
exhausted, they at length looked forward 
to the impending calamity of their total 
ruin, even as a happy release from con> 
tinued and hopeless suffering.'* The ob- 
vious answer to tliis is, that this suffering 
might and should have been terminated 
the moment it commenced, that is, tlic 
moment tlicir insolvency was known to 
them, by disclosing it, instead of conti- 
nuing for three yc.ars to receive money 
which there was a slender prospect, if any, 
of being able to repay. 

The “ Creditor" with considerable tact, 
alarms the fears of (he real creditors of the 
firm by the following suggestion: — “ I 
ask your lordship whether it be just or 
reasonable that, after shutting our eyes to 
the embarrassed state of the commercial 
world for the last tlirec or four years, and 
voluntarily coming forward to make our 
deposits and to receive high interest upon 
them, we should now turn round and 
blame those exclusively, in whose hand 
the speculations have happened to fail 
from which alone tliai high interest was to 
be derived ? Are we, the creditors, not 
just as much speculators as the agents 
themselves, and as liable to tlie reproach 
of overtrading? I say, in justice, wc 
ought to think so ; and with deference to 
your lordsliip's opinion, I am not certain 
that wc should not run the risk of being 
deemed so by law in England ; for we 
have received so large a share of the pro- 
fits (under the name of interest, it is true, 
but at nearly double the rate afforded by 
the government securities), that we are ra- 
ther sleeping partners than constituents of 
the concern." 

The object of tlie letter- writer is to 
urge that, instead of tlie agents being su- 
perseded in the management of their own 
concerns, the partners be associated with 
a committee of creditors, to conduct the 
business of the firm ; the profits to be ap- 
propriated as dividends to the creditors 
and partners conjointly, the former re- 
ceiving, however, no moi'e than their sti- 
pulated interest. 

TKSTIMONIKS OF RESPECT TO MR. HOGO. 

On the 20tli February, the bar and 
officers of the Supreme Court entertained 
at dinner at the Town-hall, Mr. Hogg, the 
late registrar of the Supreme Court, on 
the occasion of his resignation of the office 
(which he bad held for eleven years), and 
approaching departure from India. 


After dinner, Mr. Pearson, on the part 
of the bar and officers of the court, baying 
addressed Mr. H., expressing their Opp]M»- 
bation of his public conduct both at the 
bar and in office, their esteem and affec- 
tion for his private character and friendly 
regret at his departure, presented him with 
a magnificent silver vase, bearing an ap- 
propriate inscription. 

On the 23d, the attornies of the court 
waited upon Mr. Hogg, and presented 
him likewise w'ith a splendid silver vase. 

At the sitting of the Supreme Court, 
on the 1.5th February, when Mr. Hogg 
resigned the offices of registrar on the 
Equity, Ecclesiastical, and Admiralty sides 
of the court. Sir John Franks, senior 
puisne and acting chief-justice, read tiie 
following minute from the bench, and 
directed the same to be entered on the mi- 
nute book of the registrar “ The judges, 
in announcing that Mr. Hogg has re- 
signed the oflice of ecclesiastical, e{|uity, 
and admiralty registrar, cannot omit ex- 
pressing thus publicly from the bench, 
their deep sense of the loss the public and 
the court have sustained by the resignation 
of so able, zealous, and upright an offi- 
cer.'* 

THE OTAHEITE SUGAR-CANE. 

The govcrnor.gencral visited, at Jubul- 
pore, the plantation of Otaheite cane, 
which was introduced into the valley of 
the Ncrbudila, from the Isle of France, 
ill 1K28, and is now spreading rapidly 
through these districts. The ordinary 
w'cightof the cane produced in this plan- 
tation is seven pounds, and they often ex- 
ceed twelve, while the best canes of the 
country, of the same fine straw colour, 
hardly exceed so many ounces. The Ota- 
heitc cane is eagerly sought in the bazars 
ns a fruit, being much preferred to the 
large purple cane, as well from its supe- 
rior qualities as its superior size, and this 
alone would cause its culture to spread ; 
but experiments in the ^panufactuie at 
Jubulporc have shown the natives that its 
juice is superior even to tliat of the flMw 
coloured and small cane, both '^for 
the manufacture of the 6ne sugar and the 
common goor of the country ; and it must, 
in the course of a few seasons, entirely 
supersede the culture of both, and prove a 
valuable acquisition to the agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce of these terri- 
tories. 

We are too apt to estimate the value of 
9 new product with reference to its adap- 
tation to the demands of foreign coun- 
tries, and to rate improvements in indigo 
above those in sugar ; but any improve- 
ment in the culture of the cane and ffie 
manufacture of sugar is a substantial be- 
nefit to the great mass of the people of 
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IndUw Wmall £urope to draw its sugar 
ftiQin our euslehi dominions, the export 
woulil bear a very small proportion to 
the quantity consumed by the people of 
India; but almost all tlie indigo is sent 
to dye the clotliing of the maritime coun- 
tries of Europe, and is valuable merely as 
the only channel of remittance for public 
tribute and private fortunes, which the 
commercial and manufacturing jealousies 
of the parent country allow to her eastern 
possessions. Whether our sailors wear 
blue pantaloons or white, is a matter of 
great indifference to the people of India ; 
and indigo, while it conduces to neither 
the subsistence nor the comfort of ninn, 
exhausts the soil that might, could ano- 
ther channel of remittance be found, he 
better appropriated to the growth of things 
that do. Cane plantations, on the con- 
trary, contribute to the subsistence and 
comfort of all living things around them, 
even when the refined sugar they yield is 
all exported to distant countries ; and im- 
provements in its culture and manufacture 
every where lead to improvements in other 
branches of agricultural industry. ** 
rahee lo JThetee, or ** tillage up to sugar- 
cane,** is a common saying among the 
natives, to indicate the comfort of the 
people and the excellence of their culti- 
vation.— Ca/. Cour, 

SCLF'lMMOrATlOK. 

A correspondent of the JJcngal Hur^ 
karu gives the following account of an 
act of self-immolation, if it can be so 
termed 

** Proceeding down the Ganges, whilst 
passing Mirzapore on the evening of the 
24th January, my attention was attracted 
towards one of the ghauts by a great 
crowd of natives assembled there. They 
were variously arrayed, and seemed to be 
celebrating some of tlieir superstitious 
rites from the great noise they made by 
sibging and sounding trumpets. Pre- 
sently a boat, thronged with men and 
women, pushed out from the ghaut to- 
wards the middle of the river, the ap- 
pearance of which brought to my recollec- 
tion an account 1 had heard related, re- 
garding a custom of self-immolation pre- 
valent amongst the natives during the so- 
lemnization of the ceremony of ablution. 
1 immediately enquired of the manjee of 
my boat, whether he was aware of the na- 
ture of their proceedings, and his answer 
confirmed my suspicions, i. e, that they 
were taking out an unfortunate man, who 
had resolved upon the destruction of his 
life! When they had proceeded a few 
bimdred yards from the shore, they com- 
■>ia|0ccd preparations for the aw'ful catas- 
tropbe» The intended victim yipas seated 
close to the edge of the boat, with his 
eyes fixed on the wateri and was appa- 
rently under the infiuenceof a narcotic. 


Close to him were two large earthen pots 
(ghurraks) filled Krith a rw substance re- 
sembling sindo^r. These weie tied to him, 
one on each side, below the arm-pit; his 
legs were drawn up to his belly, and se- 
cured in that position ; and very shortly 
afterwards, the masters of the ceremony 
(brahmins, of course), uttering a super- 
natural yell, which was returned by those 
at the ghaut, the deluded creature was 
tumbled into the river, and sunk to rise no 
more! Those who were in the boat, 
(some of whom, 1 strongly suspect, insti- 
gated the man to the commitment of this 
atrocious crime) did not evince the slight- 
est compunction. They threw in the 
hookah and some flowers immediately after 
himself, and then returned to the ghaut, 
seemingly highly satisfied with what they 
had done !** 

SUUDKR DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 

At a court of Siiddcr Dewanee Adaw- 
lut, held at Fort William, on the 14tii 
Decetnb(‘r 1832 ; present Alexander lloss, 
R. II. Rattray, and H. Shakspcarc, Esqrs., 
judges; R. Walpole, Esq., ofliciating 
judge. 

Doubts having arisen as to the power 
of the civil courts to fine covenanted offi- 
cers of government when parties in civil 
suits, the court direct that the following 
rules be communicated to the several ju- 
dicial ofiiccrs for their information and 
guidance. 

First. The civil courts are not compe- 
tent to impo.se fines on covenanted officers 
of government of official acts performed 
by them in the course of their duty, pro- 
vided such acts be done by the express or- 
ders of superior authority. 

Second. If a covenanted officer of go- 
vernment institute a suit without the sanc- 
tion of superior authority, and such suit 
be adjudged to be vexatious, the court is 
competent to impose a fine upon him fur 
so doing. 

Third. A covenanted officer of govern- 
ment instituting a suit with the sanction 
of a board or superior authority, which by 
the Regulations he is bound to obey, is 
not liable to fine, although in the judg- 
ment of the court the suit be vexatious. 

Fourth. A court is not competent to 
impose a fine on the board or superior au- 
thority, for directing a subordinate officer 
to institute a suit which in the judgment 
of the court is vexatious. 

Fifth. An appellate court is not com- 
petent to impose a fine on the respondent 
ill an appeal case, for having instituted in 
the lower court a suit which the appellate 
court may consider to have been vexatious. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

We alluded in our last to tlie new road 
l>etwecn Mirzapore and Jubbleporc, We 
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can oow inlk^ PUT rc8(^ Uwt, hy tbp^ 
judiclmit nupui^inieiit of Ov»|. Drunv 
iDQod the forijaeE^ and Gipt. ViichioUoii 
the present superintendent, a saving of 
twenty miles in the distance between tlie 
two stations has been eftected ; the present 
line of road indeed being 2S9 instead of 
259 miles. Of the three hill ghats, which, 
after the rains were altogether impassable 
before for wheel-carriages, one has been 
avoided in ioto, and the other two arc sta- 
ted, by means of retaining walls, revete- 
ments and parapets, with some under- 
drains, to be now rendered passable at all 
seasons without inconvenience. 

The pro.sccutioii of public works of this 
nature is really most praiseworthy in the 
present government, for, independent of 
securing the increased comfort of the peo- 
ple, by improving the means of communi- 
cation, one of the many obstacles to the in- 
crease of wealth in the remote parts of 
the country is the confined market for 
agricultural produce. The exertions of 
government, in this respect, have been met 
too by the zeal of its local oflicers in dif- 
ferent zillalis. 

It is indeed gratifying to see the most 
rcspcctahlewL'l asses of natives uniting cor. 
dially in this manner with the public func- 
tionaries, in carrying on useful public 
works ; and among those which deserve 
their attention, the planting of avenues 
on the high roads bolds no unimportant 
place. Wc have heard indeed that the 
Governor-general himself, while residing 
in 1831 in the hills, took up this subject, 
and officers in dilTcrcnt zillahs were, wc 
believe, informed that the directing their 
own attention and that of the rcspecbihle 
natives about them, in forming nurseries 
of our best forest trees, w'ould be highly 
appreciated by government. Wc may 
hope, therefore, that in a few years all our 
principal high and cross roads, in these 
provinces, will be planted. How much 
the beauty of the country will be increased 
by it, is needless to advert to, — Mofussil 
Ukhbar^ Feb. 10. 


KPVECTS OF BATING BBEF. 

“ Last year all the farmers of the Saii- 
gor district petitioned against the slaughter 
of bullocks, and stated that the gentle- 
men entrusted with the civil administra- 
tion had done every thing in their power 
to repair their losses and alleviate their 
sufferings, and that the liberality of go- 
vernment in remissions had been such as 
they had never experienced under any 
other ; but that they were now of opinion 
that this would he all unavailing ns long 
as our troops consumed he^s 
Nerbudda was a stream still more sacred 
than the Ganges, inasmuch as it was ne- 
cessary that a man should taste of the 
Ganges before he could derive any ad- 
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vantage from itf wa^in ; bnt that 
of the Nerbudda waa. aufficieiit to mr^ 
Hun. The crime, tberefore, of killing^ 
bullocks in the vicinity of that river, could 
not fail to call down the vengeance of the 
deity, which involved the innocent wllii 
tlie guilty. Crimes, they said, in such a 
place, were always visited more imme- 
diately and more severely than ebewhere; 
and they had at first attributed these un- 
heard-of calamities to our laxity in the 
punishment of adultery, which had, in 
consequence, become more common. Wo- 
men liad eloped from their husbands, and 
tlie widows of Brahmans, Rajpoots, and 
sliopkeepcrs, had rc-married with impu- 
nity. But finding that our increased vi- 
gilance and severity on this head had 
brought no relief, they were now satisfied 
that tiic crime of eating beef was alone the 
cause, and that, till we prohibited tlie 
slaugliter of bullocks, there could be no 
security for our harvests, and continual 
defalcations in the revenue must take place, 
and inisery among all classes of society 
be ex])ected. These petitions were signed 
and given in hy tiiousands, and the matter 
discussed with the best possible feeling on 
both side.s ; hut it ended in the prohibition 
of the slaughter of bullocks in the town 
of Saiigor and the groves of villages. 
Trees were pointed out which had withered 
in consequence of having had joints of 
beef hung to them when our troops were 
cantoned in the neighbourhood. They 
had certainly decayed, but more from the 
frost than from the beef, for the troops 
passed the villages during the cold season 
when the frost was severe. The coinci- 
dence was, how’cvcr, very remarkable.*’— 
Corresp, Cal, Cour, 


INITIATION INTO THE BRAHMIN VRIESTHOOD. 

'J'lie Ffuplirer (conducted by a converted 
Hindu) gives the following details of the 
ceremony of initiating a Brahmin into the 
priesthood : — 

** When a Brahmin lad is about nine or 
ten years old, a particular day is appointed 
for giving him his badge. Two or three 
days before this, his friends rub him all 
over with oil and turmeric, with a view 
to beautify his person, and when by this 
means he becomes a pattern of beauty in 
their sigiit, they advise him to take great 
care that evil spirits, allured by his per- 
sonal attractions, may not haunt him. To 
make him as safe as possible, they recom- 
mend him to keep always with him a piece 
of iron, which would act against the se- 
cret workings of bkoots. He remains in 
this cautious manner until the morning of 
the day appointed for this ceremony, when 
a barber shaves off the whole of his hair, 
and bores his ears with two sharp pins. A 
friend or relation then gives offerings to 
the manes of his departed forefathers, and 
(2 F) 
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iMtisfles their hunger and thirst. The 
yeung lad then sits down to have his cere- 
mony performed on a wicker mat (koosha* 
Aiun), and gives oblations to all the gods 
and goddesses. Offerings of ghee and 
small twigs of a tree (jugnodoomber) are 
made to Brumha, the gpd of fire, by being 
tlirown into a flaming furnace. All this 
over, and numerous other oblations and 
Darings being done, the young Brahmin 
receives a wicker ])oUa, which, however, 
is soon after thrown away, ahd another of 
cotton thread, with a small piece of hide 
affixed to it, given to him. This likewise 
Is thrown away shortly after, and the mys- 
tical jmla with mystical knots is given to 
him. Having thus received his badge, 
the young Brahmin walks over to a parti- 
cular room with a stick in his hand, and 
receives presents from his friends and re- 
lations. In this room he must be shut up 
for about eleven days, and avoid looking 
at the face of an inferior caste. If he ever 
finds it necessary to come out, he must 
throw a veil over his face, that nobody 
might citlicr see him or be seen by him. 
During this period of confinement his 
meal is very simple — nothing but rice and 
some boiled vegetable, not dressed with 
salt, or oil, or spices. When the period 
of this confinement is over, his friends 
take him to the Ganges one morning be- 
fore sun-rise, and there make him throw 
into the river the stick which he had re- 
ceived on the day of the ceremony. He 
it then a Brahmin, entitled to all the pri- 
vileges of a priest.*’ 

KATIYE MODE OF REVEMUR MANAOEMENT. 

The Governor.general is said frequently, 
while at Saugur and Jubulpore, to have 
expressed much satisfaction at tlie manner 
in which he had found some of the jageers 
in Buiidelcund managed by their respec- 
tive chiefs, particularly those of Jhansee 
and Duteea. The assessments, his lord- 
ship observed to those who seemed to take 
any interest in revenue matters, appeared 
to him, in the best managed native go- 
vernments, to be always considered as a 
maximum, binding upon the government 
nnly ; and as they grant remissions freely 
whenever they are required from a failure 
of the crops or other causes, calamities of 
season, and epidemic diseases among their 
.cattle, do not press so heavily upon the 
iigricultural classes as in our own territo- 
ries. The native chiefs are, too, when 
tliey are men of ability, his lordship 
thought, better acquainted with the cha- 
racter a^ capacities of the agents they 
employ in the management of their re- 
venue, and can feel more assured that the 
remissions called for are necessary, and 
will be enjoyed exclusively by those for 
whom tliey are recommended. In these 
lemissions, government gives noUiing; it 


merely forgoes its eUdm to ezaet a oeHein 
portion of the annual returns; and when 
the fiinners and cultivators save all that 
the government forbears to take. It Is ne- 
ver ultimately lost to government, though 
it would be, at any one season, more than 
might have been absolutely necessary. 
** Under our government,” bis lordship 
observed, ** we ore unhappily not so well 
acquainted with the character and capaci- 
ties of our native agents, and we find it 
every where difficult to protect the rights 
and interests of our subjects from them. 
While on the one hand they are urged to 
peculation and abuse of power by the in- 
sufficient salaries we give them, and their 
insecurity of office, they are, on the other, 
tempted to it by a greater prospect of im- 
punity : we have rendered competency 
and integrity in our native agency almost 
incompatible, and must tiy to remedy the 
evil by a higher rate of salary, and a fecl- 
ing of greater security in office while the 
duties are discharged with honour and 
ability.**— Cal. Cour. 


AFFAIRS OF THE FREE SCHOOL. 

The affairs of the Free School attract 
attention in influential quarters, and the 
necessity of a thorough and searching re- 
form has become too apparent to be any 
longer resisted. Subscriptions to a consi- 
derable amount, which have been received 
from the Mofussil, are held by one gen- 
tleman under instructions not to pay them 
over unless the school is placed on a tho- 
roughly satisfactory footing; and the go- 
vernment subscription, we have reason to 
believe, will be available only under the 
same condition. It is also affirmed on 
good authority, that a bill inequity against 
the governors is in course of preparation, 
for the purpose of having the funds taken 
out of their hands, which a court of Chan- 
cery will be compelled to order on a sum- 
mary motion founded on affidavit, setting 
forth the facts connected with the erection 
of the church.— i?idea Gaz, 

We understand that a mediatory meet- 
ing took place yesterday, composed of the 
governors of the Free &hooi and the gen- 
tlemen of the late committee ; and that it 
was there arranged, that the governors 
should address a letter to the bishop on the 
subject of the points (or point) at issue, 
sending that letter to the chairman of the 
committee before its presentation, in order 
that his lordship might be the arbiter of 
facts admitted on both sides, if possible, 
and thereupon determine what course 
should be pursued, especially with regard 
to M% Sutherland. A special meeting of 
the governors took place in consequence 
at the vestry to confirm tlie above arrange- 
ment; and it was also agreed among the 
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governori, to hold weekly meetings at tlic 
vestry for the revisal of their rules, and to 
consider of any useful suggestions in the 
report of the committee or otherwise oc- 
curring, for reforms in the management of 
the charity, — Cal, Cour, 

The Calcutta papers have for some time 
past teemed with matter connected with 
charges of management against this 
school, and against Mr. Sutherland the 
purveyor. Tlie following is an extract of 
the report of the committee of inquiry, 
relative to this gentleman: — 

** III regard to the first head of enquiry, 
your committee are of opinion that Mr. 
Uobertson has done his duty, in bringing 
forward, for enquiry, the various particu- 
lars of mismanagement which are recorded 
in our proceedings. There can be no 
doubt, from the tenor of the facts disclosed, 
that a highly culpable want of manage- 
ment and economy has existed in the sup- 
ply of articles consumed in the institution, 
particularly those of a miscellaneous cha. 
racter. The want of check, which per- 
vades the department of account, renders 
it extremely difficult to fix the blame of 
this loss upon any particular individual. 
It must, however, mainly rest with Mr. 
Sutherland ; the secretary and governors 
being nevertheless responsible for the 
want of control absolutely necessary to be 
exerted over a person in his situation. In 
the blame imputed to Mr. Sutherland tlie 
whole of the committee have concurred. 
It is proper, however, to add, that some 
of the members conceive that the evidence 
before the committee would justify the ex- 
pression of sentiments still more unfavour- 
able to that individual." 

CHARACTER OF THE GOVERKMEKT. 

Tlie following is from the Gyanaixc^ 
shutif a native paper, printed partly in 
liengalee and partly in English : — 

111 proportion as knowledge extends, 
civilization advances, superstition leaves 
her domain from the minds of men, which, 
unbiassed by prejudice and unshackled 
by Brahmin-craA, are gradually prepared 
to open their views both with respect to 
religion and right politics. Schools are 
daily established in various parts of India ; 
papers rising at every hole and corner of 
the city ; societies formed for translating 
useful books into the vernacular tongue. 
Government lends an able hand in all 
such undertakings, and almost every cir. 
cumstance contributes to our national wel- 
fare. llic government, like a parent, of- 
fered what to the greater part of the peo- 
ple tasted bitter, but what in its remote 
consequences will be highly benq|cial to 
us. The abolition of Uie suttee is the 
event we allude to,— an act which, though 
proliibited by government in direct oppo- 


sition to the popular feeling, indicates a 
degree of benevolence claiming the high- 
est praise of posterity. 

ROBBERY AT ROGONATHFORE. 

We understand tliat a desperate robbery 
was committed at Uogonafhpore, under 
the Bancoora magistracy, on the evening 
prior to the arrival there of the Governor- 
general. The division of the village where 
native travellers find accommodation was 
die scene of the attack, which was made 
upon a merchant's family returning from 
Juggernauth to Mirzapore. The family 
consisted of ten males and six females: 
of the latter two were wounded, and of 
the men six were wounded and two killed. 
A chowkeedar was also killed. We con- 
clude the Governor-gcncral, with his ac- 
customed energy, has ordered prompt 
measures to be adopted for tracing and 
securing the perpetrators of this atrocious 
robbery . — India Caz, Feb, 7. 


MatiVM* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEW POLICE REGULATIONS. 

A memorial, signed by a large and re- 
spectable body of natives, has been pre- 
sented to Government against the new po- 
lice regulations about to be carried into 
force at Madras. They complain of the 
precipitancy with which the new regula- 
tions have been ordered for registration, 
and declare their firm opinion to be that 
tlie proposed system is more likely to en- 
courage oppression than to assist the 
administration of justice. They protest 
against the ex parte manner in which these 
rules were framed. ** The wisdom," say 
the memorialists, ** of the glorious consti- 
tution of that country, to which it is the 
happiness of the greatest part of India to 
be annexed, is such, that liefore any pro- 
position can be passed into law, it must l>e 
submitted to both Houses of Parliament, 
and receive the sanction of the majority of 
representatives chosen by the people ; and 
although the Hindoos of Madras and the 
sister presidencies do not enjoy that inesti- 
mable privilege, yet it is humbly suggest- 
ed that, when innovations are intended 
which affect their civil and religious man- 
ners and customs, the expression of their 
opinions should not be considered unwor- 
thy of attention. Hence, therefore," they 
continue, ** it will be as beneficial to tho 
Hindoo community, as it would be con- 
sonant with justice on the part of Govern- 
ment, when it is intended to revise, modi, 
fy, alter, or enlarge regulations which al- 
ready exist, and under which the people 
have lived for years without murmur or 
complaint^ that tlie most respectable and 
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lntelUgcnt persQDidftlio community^ shoOld 
be consulted with, as to whether such 
change will tend to secure the affections of 
the people, preserve their lives and pro- 
pertyi and protect them in the enjoyment 
of their civil and religions rights, manners, 
and customs.’* They endeavour to esta. 
blish, that the new rules were framed by 
gentlemen whose knowledge of tlie Hin- 
doo character was not sufficiently extensive 
to enable them to judge as tq^^what would 
be really benefici^ to the fleople; and 
hence conclude, that their labours have all 
the fallacy of speculative delusion without 
die advantages which practical experience 
invariably affords. ** The Hindoos,** as the 
memorialists remark, “ are a people whose 
habits and peculiar prejudices arc not to be 
fully understood or appreciated by such as 
they are prohibited from admitting to their 
houses and intimacy.*’-— 3/ad. Gaz. Jan. 1 9. 

CONDITION or THE INTERIOR. 

We find the following statements, In a 
letter signed “ P. de Groot,** and dated 
« Tranquebar, IStli February 1833,** pub- 
lished in the Uadras Gazette of the 23d 

“ When all the free papers of the world 
justly echo to the cries of bleeding Poland; 
when the lamentations of her expatriated 
sons and daughters, and the cruel fate of 
her patriots and braves, led in chains to the 
wilds of Siberia, are repeated by a thou- 
sand journals to a sympathizing and indig- 
nant world, why are we not allowed to 
say, and repeat it loud, that the introduc- 
tion of the Company’s government in 
India (whilst the force of ruling in the 
names of the original sovereigns and chiefs 
is still carried on) has led to the total ruin 
of almost all the staple raanufactiires of 
India, the boast of ages and the true 
source of our wealth ? Dare any one con- 
tradict, when 1 assert, tliat whilst lately 
passing through Malabar, the provinces of 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, Coiin- 
liaconum, until 31a(lras, I have seen 
thousands of villages, and many a oncc- 
famous and flourishing town, decaying, 
and fallen into decay and ruin— the num- 
ber of the inhabitants reduced into a third, 
and the wretched survivors, without em- 
ploy or means of subsistence, lamenting 
the loss of their manufactures, and the 
want of funds to cultivate their fields — 
cursing a scorching sun, and calling on 
cholera to put an end to their miseniblu 
existence ? Have I not turned with hor. 
ror and indignation from the sight of the 
tortures employed in compelling the min- 
ed cultivator to sell his lust pair of oxen, 
or his sash, or mantle, in order to dis- 
charge the tax for his parched fields ? Am 
I not this moment taking with me to Eu- 
rope those very instruments of torture, 
namely, the two wooden rollers, between 
which fingers are squeezed, the thong 
whip with many a hard knot, and the little 


draaidrul worm, which whan placed in the 
pit of tbenaVel, and tied over with a cloidh, 
occasions the hoirrid sensations as if one's 
bowels are torn into pieces? Having 
numbered the bare and decayed hut-walls, 
and obtained from the native local authori- 
ties the account of tlie former and present 
number of tenanted bouses paying tea, I 
will venture to say that the Indian revenue 
is now reduced to a half what was paid ten 
years hack. Huddleston and Peter (whose 
memories are held in the highest degree of 
veneration amongst the Hindoos, and 
whose names are now become identified 
with heathen gods) chose rather to commit 
suicide than outlive the censures of their 
unfeeling superiors. 1 allow that the second 
might have spent much money in private 
hospitality ; but is there a doubt that lie 
laid out every rupee, the loss of which the 
Company's treasury experienced, to the 
relief of the cultivators, ruined by the an- 
nual depredations committed by tlic wild 
elephants, and in hunting down those un- 
wieldy depredators ?’* 

SECOND MADRAS LAUDABLE SOCTEtV. 

Statement of Funds of the Second Madras 
I.auihible Society for 


Sa. Rs. of the 5 per cent, loan 

of Aue. at l(Ni| 77f319 0 0 

Interest due on ditto, from 20th Aug. 
to 31st Dec. 1832 l,4on 11 0 


Ms. Rs. 7H,727 li V 

Deduct 10 per ct. on Rs. 90,07.1. 2, i. 

(amount of premium. &c. received, 
deducting printing and advertising 
charges and commission) for the 

next Society i>,GU7 8 2 

Balance due tf> the trea- 
surers, os per account 7*403 15 8 

17^011 7 10 

Mcid-Rs. 61,710 3 2 

Number of Shares lapsed 11. 

Value of one share Rs. .1,610 9 0 

Add amount aflvanccd on each share 2 ,(Mni U 0 

Rs. 7.610 9 U 

V.*iluc of half-share Rs. ,1.00.1 4 6 

Value of quarter-share 1,902 10 3 

Lives insured .120 

Totai shares held 3091 

Idves lapsed in 10.12 10 

Shares lapsed in 1032 11 

Ariutthnot and Co. 

Secretaries and Treasurers. 
Madras, 15th Jan. iu;i3. 


JEWS OF COCHIN. 

In the ** Travels of liabhi David dc 
Beth llillcl,*’ a travelling Jew (referred 
to, p. 13), published at Madras, is the 
following account of the white and black 
Jews of Cochin : — 

** There were here about two hundred 
families of white Jews when 1 was tliere. 
They have a very fine synag^ue paved 
with porcelain from China. The Dutch 
presented the synagogue with an excellent 
clock, for which a separate tower is built. 
It is richly endowed with garden lands. 
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On festiral days, tbm la a grand display 
of ^Id and silver ornamcMts, some of 
ivfaich.are placed upon the manuscripts as 
they are carried from the holy ark to the 
pulpit, isrhere the law is read and occa- 
sionally explained. In the time of the 
Dutch, the white Jews were great and 
wealthy merchants; but they have since 
that time sunk weak, and are even in a 
miserable state, living chiefly by the sale 
of 'trinkets and furniture purchased in 
more fortunate days, and, I am grieved to 
say, on the prostitution of tlieir half-caste 
females. They are too proud to work for 
their livelihood, but spend their time 
chiefly in making visits. Even the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures is not usual with 
them. But some families still retain their 
landed property, in value from about 
2,000 to 10,000 rupees. Their marriages, 
like those of the Hindoos, arc attended 
with considerable expense, so as to deter 
many young men from marrying, 'lliey 
double tlie number of days of matrimonial 
feasting customary among the Jew's, ac- 
cording to Gen. xxix. 27. One of tl)e 
privileges granted to them in their ancient 
charter is the royal distinction of bride- 
grooms wcijKiiig a golden chain, and the 
firing of guns during the fourteen days of 
the wedding-festivity. This charter is 
engraved in copper in the Malyalim lan- 
guage and characters.* It was granted 
by five contemporary kings, whose signa- 
tures arc affixed, and from w'hom they 
are allow'cd by tins charter to make con- 
verts. Another privilege is the holding 
their paternal lands from the crown at half 
the annual acknowledged value w'hich 
would be due from the same lands. If 
any other Jew or foreign white Jew pur- 
clmse these lands, they may retain the pri- 
vilege, whicli would be lost if the pro. 
perty should pass to another class of peo- 
ple. I do not know the date of this cop- 
per charter, but have reason to suppose 
that the white Jews arrived there some 
little time before the Portuguese, for I 
have met in Europe with persons of tlie 
same family names with those in Cochin, 
ns for instance tiic Ilotenhoorgs, Tser- 
fates, Ashkenazim and Sargons, ^c. Tliey 
have no manuscripts more than two or 
three centuries old. 

The black Jews in Qochin and the 
surrounding villages, viz. Arnalata, Shy. 
noth, and Malla, consist of about 1,500 
families. They have six synagogues; 
two in Cochin, two in Arnalata, in Shy- 
noth one, in Malla one. The black Jews 
are good people, ‘ and most of them are 
engaged in mechanical employments. 
There are no agriculturists among them. 
Even their garden-grounds ore cultivated 
by the Hindoos. Many arc in •'easy cir- 
cumstances ; scarcely a poor man is to be 
'found among them. Yesoonee, a ship 
* SeeX^'af. Journ, vol. vl. p. 14. 


builder, ia reputed to he very rich, end is 
in every point a respectable man» The 
black Jews are much more respectable for 
moral character and conduct than tlie 
white Jews. They are in general well ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew scriptures, 
which they readily translate into Malyalim, 
and, as far as circumstances allow tliem, 
tliey walk according to the law. They 
have not among tliem a single priest or a 
Levite. The white Jews say of them tliat 
they are decendants of numerous slaves, 
wlio were purchased and converted to 
Judaism, set free, and carefully instructed 
by a rich white Jew some centuries ago; 
at his cost, they say, were all their old 
synagogues erected. The black Jews be- 
lieve themselves to be the descendants of 
the Israelites of the first captivity, who 
were brought to India and did not return 
with the Israelites who built the second 
temple. This account 1 am inclined to 
believe correct : though called black Jews, 
and of somewhat darker complexion than 
the white Jews, they are not of the colour 
of the natives of the country, or of per- 
sons descended from Indian slaves.’* 

By the last accounts, it appears that this 
rabbi has been charged with Uie highest 
crime the law' recognizes.” 


iSomibat). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDUS TARIFF. 

The Bombay Courier has published tho 
following paper * on the new tariff of du- 
ties fur the Indus, drawn up by Mr. Tre- 
velyan, of the Bengal civil service. It is 
Well known that the late mission to Sinde 
succeeded in prevailing on the ameers to 
consent to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, but did not at the time fix the 
amount of duties w'hich tliey were to levy, 
or arrange a plan for carrying into opera- 
tion the treaty concluded with them upon 
the subject. These were points left for 
the consideration of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and under its directions the plan 
proposed by Mr. Trevelyan has been drawn 
up. 

** It docs not require any force of rea. 
soning to shew, that the iiatUTal commu- 
nication of the Punjab with the ocean, or 
the world at large, is by the river Indus 
and its tributaries, but, owing to the navi- 
gation of these streams having been closed, 
for a series of years past, the trade has been 
obliged to take an overland direction. 
Leaving Umritsur, the entrepot of the 
Punjab, it crosses the united stream of the 
Begah and Sutlcdge at Hurreekee, just 
below their point of junction, and proceeds 
via Buttuida, Bhatnere, Nohur Behadura, 

* Owing to ltd great length, we have been oblig- 
ed to abridge this paper, and omit the tabtes. 
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ReHieo, Cboorbo, lUinJufhy Fultehpoor, 
Deedwuiay Nagore, Falee, Fahluopoor, 
and Futtun, to Bhownuggur, a sea-port 
on the north-west side of the gulf of Cam- 
bay, where tlie goods are shipped for 
Bombay. Metals and other heavy arti- 
cles, both of export and import, being un- 
able to bear the expense of so long a land 
journey, are mostly sent by the circuitous 
channel of Calcutta and the Ganges and 
Jumna ; but with this exception, tlie de- 
mand of the Punjab, Cashmere, and a 
considerable extent of country lieyond the 
Indus, for tlie cloths of England, the 
spices of the eastern islands, and every 
other article of convenience and luxury 
from beyond the sea, is mainly supplied by 
the overland route above described, and 
shawls, safiroii, madder, costus Arabicus, 
and other articles, the manufacture or pro- 
duce of those countries, are sent by it in 
return. 

** When trade has taken a particular 
channel for a series of years, it is no easy 
matter to give it an entirely new direction. 
Whatever may be the ultiiiiatc advantages 
of the change, there are many positive and 
immediate evils attendant upon it. To 
say nothing of the influence of confirmed 
habits, long experience has taught tlie 
merchants how to make the most of the 
facilities, and to avoid the difficulties, 
which the existing channel offers. They 
know exactly what they risk, and they are 
able to calculate with tolerable certainty 
both their profits and returns. 

In the present instance, these consi- 
derations derive additional force from the 
strong contrast which exists in many re- 
spects between the old and the new route. 
The trade between Umritsur and Bombay 
is entirely in the hands of nine or ten Mar- 
warree houses, the members of which are 
natives of some of the very places through 
which tlie trade passes, and the convenience 
of superintending their business in person, 
and of carrying it on through their own re- 
lations and connexions at places in their 
neighbourhood, which are well known to 
tliem, is sufliciently great to compensate 
for the existence of considerable drawbacks 
in otlicr respects. The route by ^e Sut- 
ledge and Indus, on the other hand, is 
entirely new to them. The navigation has 
not been open within the memory of man, 
and, like every thing unexplored, it is na- 
turally conceived to be full of difficulties 
and Angers. They have no agents, no 
connections upon this route, and tliere is 
not so much as a boat ready prepared to 
receive their cargoes. In short, it is them 
an iffMta regio, where they have every 
thing to learn, every thing to commence 
from the beginning, and every thing to 
risk. 

** real dangers they will have to 
encounter are also by no means inconsi- 
derable. They will have to entrust their 
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property in the bands of the barbaroua 
rulers of Sinde, who are notoriously averse 
to the measure which has thrown open their 
country to the intrusion of foreigners, and 
it is naturally concluded that they will offer 
every obstruction in their power to the 
trade, short of absolute hostility. The 
native merchants feel that tlie agents and 
warehouses which they will have to esta- 
blish in tlie towns of Sinde will be entirely 
at their mercy. 

** My reason for dwelling at so much 
length upon the obstacles with which 
the opening of the navigation will have to 
struggle, is, that it may be clearly borne 
In mind, that our present object is to create 
the trade, and not to levy duties upon it ; 
or, in other words, the task we have in 
hand is, to re-open the navigation of a river,, 
which has lieen closed for a number of 
years past, and thereby to give a new di- 
rection and development to the trade. It 
will be time enough to consider what rate 
of duties the trade will bear when it has 
been called into existence; and mean- 
while the tariff must be viewed only as a 
means of efiecting this desiralilc object, 
through the establishment of a fixed rate of 
duties, to the exclusion of all arbitrary ex- 
actions. This point ought to be particu- 
larly insisted upon with the native chiefs 
concerned, and they should be made clearly 
to understand that the trade cannot be a 
source of profit to them until after it has 
found its way into the new channel ; and 
for the present therefore their interests 
consists, not in fixing particular rates of 
duty, but in affording such security and 
encouragement to the mercantile commu- 
nity as will lead to the Indus being adopt- 
ed as the high road for the commerce of 
this part of Asia, whereby an inexhausti- 
ble source of revenue will be created to all 
the parties concerned. 

" From all that has been said, it is ob- 
vious that some very positive encourage- 
ment will be required to induce the native 
merchants to abandon the present route 
and adopt the one which has been offered 
to them. What the extent of this encou- 
ragement ought to be, there is only one 
criterion which will enable us to form even 
an approximate judgment, which is, tlie 
total expense of conveying goods by the 
land routes, whether it is incurred in du- 
ties, carriage, guards, or whatever else 
may be necessary for transporting them to 
their final destination. If the total ex- 
pense of every description of conveying 
goods by the river is not much less than 
that which is incurred in conveying tliem 
by the land route, the merchants can have 
no motive for putting themselves to all the 
inconvenience, and encountering all tha 
dangers, which the new channel is supposed 
to involve. This condition is absolutely 
essential to 'the opening of the navigation, 
and whatever pretensions may be set up or 
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objectioni offered by the native powencon- 
cemed, the whole undertaking^ must ine- 
vitably end in failure unless it is fulfilled. 

From Umritsur to Hurreekee there 
is only one route, and the difference in 
the sea-freight from Bhownuggurto Bom- 
bay, and from the mouth of the Indus to 
the same point, is so small, that it is not 
worth while tiding it into account at the 
expense of making the calculation more 
complicated. The difference in the freight 
certainly cannot amount to more than two 
annas a maund. All that remains for us 
to do, therefore, is to satisfy ourselves as 
to what is the total expense of conveying 
goods by the land-route from Hurreekee 
to Bbownuggur, and we shall then be able 
to judge how much less the expense of 
conveying goods by water, from Hurree- 
kee to the mouth of the Indus, should be, 
to afford adequate encouragement to the 
native merchants to enter upon tlie specu- 
lation. 

<< Upwards of a year and a-half ago, 
when the question of the opening of the na- 
vigation of the Indus was first agitated, I 
collected a mass of information regarding 
tlie trade of tlie countries on iKith sides of 
the river, from the Marwarree agents set- 
tled at Dchli; and, among other things, 
1 took particular pains to obtain a correct 
statement of the cost at which goods are 
conveyed from Bhownuggur to Umritsur, 
and vice versa* The accounts received 
from different persons were carefully com- 
pared together; and the following was the 
result, as it was reported by me to Go- 
vernnient at the time. Cotton piece goods 
being the staple article of import, tlie cost 
of conveying them was adopted as a gene, 
ral standard for forming a judgment with 
respect to other articles. 

** Total expense of conve^infr Goods from Bombay 
to isliikarpoor and Umritsur. 

Enfflish piece goods — Bombay to Bhownug- 
gur, 5 days' sail, at 2 annas per maund. 

Bhownuggur to Palee. one mouth’s journey. 
Duty to the native chief of Bhownuggur .. 1 14 
Various duties from Bhownugmir to l*alec • • 2 12 
Camel-hire, including the bulao, or money 
paid to the Ohecl communities for protec- 
tion while passing through their countiy. 

1 1 rests with the owner or the camels to dis- 
charge this demand 2 4 

Chokeydar and other extras 0 B 

7~0 

Palee to Shikarpoor. 20 days' Journey, at 3 ru- 
pees per maund. 

Maxing the whole expense of aonveying English 
piece goods from Bombay to Shikarpoor Ks. 10. 8. 
per maund. and the time consumed in the journey 
one month and 25 days. 

Palee to Romghur. 10 days’ journey. 

Comel-hlre 0 14 0 

Duty 014 u 

1 12 0 

Ramghur to Umritsur, 15 days’ Journey. 

Camel-hire 10 0 

Duty - 1 0 0 

Extra guard, on account of the unsettled 
state of the Intermediate countries ... 0 8 0 

2 8 0 

Making the total expense of conveying English 
piece goods from Bombay to Umritsur Rs. 11. 12. 


per maund, andtlietlmeocaiiumedinthejottniey 
two months. 

** A year and a-half after thie^ Captain 
Wade made similar inquiries at Loodiana 
from other persons, quite unconnected 
with those upon whose authority my state, 
ment rested, and by a comparison of the 
two, some judgment may be formed as to 
the accuracy or otherwise of our informa- 
tion. The result of my inquiries made 
the actual cost of conveying a maund of 
cotton piece goods from Bhownuggur to 
Umritsur, including duties, carriage, and 
every other expense, is Rs. 1 1. 12., while, 
according to Capt. Wade, it is 9 rupees 
from Bhownuggur to Hurreekee. After 
making tlie necessary deduction in my state- 
ment for the additional distance from Hur- 
rcckee to Umritsur, and allowing some- 
thing for the difference in the price of car. 
riage, which is perpetually varying, the 
coincidence between the results obtained 
by us is very striking, and, as they were 
derived from totally different sources, the 
cost of conveyance of this staple may, with 
confidence, be assumed as an established 
point and a safe guide for forming a judg- 
ment with respect to other articles. 

The cost of conveyance of the first 
description of articles, belonging to tho 
class known by the native merchants un- 
der the name kirana^ or groceries, is the 
same as that of cloth. The articles are, 
assafietida, indigo, tea, camphor, Vermil- 
lion, small cardainums, cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, mace, &c. The cost of con- 
veyance of broad-cloth, quicksilver, ivory, 
and carpets is also the same. On the se- 
cond description of kirana, it is only 
Rs. 5. 8. a maund. This includes sugar, 
madder, sal ammoniac, almonds, raisins, 
currants, pistachio-nuts, betel-nuts, dates, 
coco -nuts, and a variety of other drugs and 
groceries. Upon the third description of 
kirana, also called jungcr, the cost is one 
rupee a maund less than upon the second, 
that is, Rs. 4. 8. Allum, costus Arabi- 
cus, ginger, saltpetre, &c., come under 
this head. Shawls, shawl stuff or ui’iaun, 
jntUoo and saffron, cost 35 rupees a maund 
from Hurreekee to Bhownuggur. Tlie 
cost of silk is 20 rupees a maund. Every 
description of stuff made of silk is includ- 
ed under this head. 

<* In order to form a correct estimate of 
the real pressure of the cost of conveyance 
upon each of these articles, it will Im ne- 
cessary to state the average price per 
mound, and to calculate the per-centage to 
which the cost of conveyance amounts upon 
it. The prices given are, of course, those of 
the mart from which the article is brought, 
whether it is Bombay or Umritsur, 

The commonest kind of chintz sells at 
Bombay at 5 rupees a piece of SO yards, 
and SO pieces are supposed to make a 
maund . The price of a maund of the com- 
monest kind of piece goods, therefore. Is ] 50 
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mptes, and the coal of eonveyinip it from 
Horreekeeto Bbownugger (9 rupees) Is 
per cent. This boweverie tbe cheapest kind 
of cloth. ' Printed cambric, for instance, 
is 1 1 rupees a piece of 14 yards, and about 
50 pieces make a maund. The sum total 
therefore, in this case, is Rs. 550, and the 
per-centage is less than 2 per cent. Upon 
gown muslin the pcr-ccntage is only 
Hs. 1. 3. 

" The average cost of conveyance from 
Hurreekee to Bhowntiggur, on all the ar- 
tides above enumerated, is 34. 3. 38. per 
cent., the highest being 9., and the 
lowest 5. 4, Tlie average on all the arti- 
cles which come under the description of 
cloth, is 4. 2, 4., and upon all the rest it 
is .36. 15. 3. 

The extraordinary difference is owing 
partly to the superior cheapness with which 
light and valuahlc goods can be conveyed 
from place to place, compared with those 
which are bulky and of little value, and 
partly to the rude mode of collecting their 
custom duties, w hich is in use among the 
native states. As these duties arc fixed 
upon a specified quantity, with only a fewr 
very general distinctions as to the descrip- 
tion of goods of which this quantity is 
composed, they of course fall very heavy 
upon articles of great hulk and small va- 
lue, w'hilc upon costly goods they amount 
only to a very small per-centage. For 
instance, a maund of cinnamon and a 
maund of fine broad-clotli are apparently 
charged with the same duty ; hut, as the 
value of the first is only 25 rupees while 
the latter may be worth as much as 1,400, 
it of course amounts to a much higher 
per-centage upon the former than it docs 
upon the latter. That is to say, what- 
ever appearances might lead us to suppose, 
tbe bulky article is really charged with a 
far heavier duty than the light and costly 
one. 

.Owing to the ruinous expense attend- 
ing the conveyance of heavy articles, by 
the land-route, owing to the above-men- 
tioned causes, the base metals, which form 
one of the most important articles of fo- 
reign import to the Punjab and the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus, are never sent by 
it. British iron, for instance, sells at 
Bombay for 2. 4. a maund, and taking the 
cost of conveyance at the lowest existing 
rote, or 4. 8. a maund, it w'ould form a 
charge upon it of 200 per cent. All the 
foreign metals, therefore, required for the 
consumption of the countries beyond the 
Sutledge and Indus, are sent by the cir- 
cuitous route of Calcutta and the Ganges 
and Jumna; and although the merchants 
are thus kept out of their profits for a great 
length of time, yet their loss on this ac- 
count, Is more than made up to them by 
tbe saving of tbe heavy charge upon these 
articles by the land-route, llie effect is 
still more serious upon the return tradc^ 


wbkl^ conststuig for the most pvt of 
bulky raw produce^ k of eoursa seriously 
llmi^ by tbe heavy ooat of conveyance. 
Unless the productions of a country can be 
taken off its bands, it has nothing to give 
in exchange for our manufactures; and 
wlrere merdiants are only able to make a 
single profit, owing to tlicre being no re- 
turns, they cannot afford to sell cheap, and 
the consumption of our manufactures must 
consequently be limited within very narr 
row b^nds. The main advantage, there- 
fore, to be derived from tbe opening of 
the navigation of the Indus is, that the 
easiest of all channels will be afforded for 
exporting the produce of the countries, 
which are naturally connected with it, or 
the downward navigation of a magnificent 
river, and we may be certain that, to what- 
ever extent their produce is exported, re- 
turns will be made to exactly the same ex- 
tent in the manufactures and metals of 
England, the spices of the east, &c. 

“ llicse circumstances of the trade re- 
quire to be understood, before we can fully 
appreciate the advantage of reducing the 
burdens on the bulky raw produce of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge 
more loan equality with those on our light 
and costly launufacturcd imports. The 
opening of die Indus will do much to 
lessen the inequality in the cost of carriage, 
and it remaina for us to remove the ine- 
quality in the duties by fixing them on the 
value, instead of a specified quantity of 
the article, w'batever its description may be. 

** The custom-system we would intro- 
duce upon tbe Indus will, of course, be 
the improved one, known in Europe and 
in our dominions in India, of adapting 
the duties to the value of the article, which 
is the only real criterion of their moderate 
or excessive amount, or of their pressing 
heavily or lightly on consumption ; but we 
must not forget that a particular examina- 
tion of the goods is a necessary part of this 
system, and if the merchants were liable 
to undergo this process at as many places 
as they pay duty at present under the na- 
tive system, it would be conclusive against 
the existence of any general trade what- 
ever. The native system of non-exami- 
nation and unequal duties would be better 
than this. If our system is introduced at 
all, it must be introduced with its own 
machinery, and must be accompanied with 
tbe conditions necessary for its success ; 
or, in other words, the numerous chow- 
kics, which belong to the native system, 
must be put out of the account, and after 
having been subjected to one examination 
for the purpose of setting the amount of 
the per-centage, to which tliey are subject, 
the goods must be allowed to proceed un- 
molested to the end of their voyage. 

** Enough, 1 believe, has now been said 
on the subject of tlio principles by which 
our judgments must be guided in tbe for- 
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mation of the ItnlFi and it only remaiosio. 
Iirocced to the actual details. 

« Id the (irsC place^ in ofder to make a 
fair compcmaon between the toul expense 
of conveying goods by the land and river 
routes, it is necessary to calculate the 
freight by the river from Hurreckoe to tlie 
sea. 

Hurreckce is somewhat nearer to the 
sea than Furuckabad is to Calcutta. The 
freight between Calcutta and Furuckabad, 
going and returning together, is from 
^ rupees to 3. 8. per maund, and consi- 
dering the paucity of boats and sailors and 
the number of additional guards it will be 
necessary to take, thelVeighton the Indus, 
between Hurreekee and die sea, will pro- 
bably not amount to less than 3 rupees a 
maund, for tlie first year or two. Tlic 
duty 1 would propose to fix is 3 j per cent, 
on cottons, woollens, silk, shawls, stuffs, 
and every kind of article which comes un- 
der the description of clotli, as well as Iron, 
copper, and other metals ; and 5 per cent, 
on every thing else. 

** The average total cost of conveyance, 
on all the articles which come under the 
description of cloth, will be Us. 13. 7. 10. 
per cent., being a decrease on the cost of 
conveyance by land route As. 10. 6. The 
total average cost of conveyance on 
every other description of goods will be 
Us. 35. 11. 5. pet* cent., which is a de- 
crease, compared with the land route, of 
Us. 11. 3. 10. When the additional 
freight from the mouths of the Indus to 
the latitude of Bhownuggur, and the an- 
chorage dues, which will be hereafter ad- 
verted to, are taken into account, the 
difference in favour of the river route will 
be considerably diminislicd. The former 
of these will probably be two annas 
a maund, and the latter amount to 
Us. 39. 1 . 3. on each vessel, without refe- 
rence to its size. 

“ It will, I think, be obvious, that this 
is the least degree of encouragement which 
can be held to the mercantile community 
as qn inducement to open the navigation 
of the Indus. A diminution in the ex- 
pense of conveyance is the only motive 
that can be held out to them for this pur 
pose. Every other motive is against the 
change, as has been already fully shewn, 
and even the time consumed in efiecting 
the transport of the goods from Hurreekee 
to Bombay, and vice versa, is in favour of 
tlie land, and against tlie river route. The 
land journey betvveen Bhownuggur and 
Hurreekee is performed both ways in one 
month and twenty days, and it is obvious 
that the voyage between Hurreekee and 
the latitude of Bhownuggur, including 
the tedious passage up the river, will 
amount on the whole (o much more than 
this. After all, tlie principal advantage 
which the new route will offer to the mer- 
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cliants will be the equalization of the 
duties, from their being levied upon tlie ' 
value of the article instead of a given 
weight; and after a few months, when 
the navigation begins to be carried on to a 
greater extent, they will gain something 
by the reduction of the freight. 

** The tariff w*ill be applicable only to 
goods which arc in actual transit upon tlie 
line of the Indus, and it must be distinctly 
understood tliat it will not interfere, in the 
least, with goods which are landed for the 
purpose cither of being sold in the towns 
in the neighbourhood of the river, or of 
being carried to other countries, and of 
course we shall have nothing to do with 
goods in progress to the banks of the 
river until they have actually been em- 
barked and covered with our passports. 
The object of our intervention is to open 
the channel of the Indus to the trade of all 
the states upon its banks, by preventing 
any one from levying more than its proper 
share of duties from goods in transit upon 
it; and when any goods, tlierefore, leave 
the channel of the river, and strike off 
through any of the independent states on 
its banks, the object of our intervention 
has been fulfilled, as far as the goods in 
question arc concerned, and we can there- 
fore have no further cognizance over the 
duties which may be collected upon them. 
This is a most important principle for tho 
ameers of Sindo. The town of Shikar^ 
poor, which is shared between tlie Hyde- 
rabad and Khyrpoor ameers, owing to its 
situation near the entrance of tlie great 
Bholan pass, forms the southern outlet to 
the trade of Affghanistan and oilier coun- 
tries to the westward, and when a direct 
communication has been opened between 
Shikarpoor and the ocean, by the channel 
of the Indus, the trade by this route will 
increase to an extent which cannot now be 
estimated. The revenue which the ameers 
will derive from this source will, in all 
probability, for some time exceed their 
share of tlic transit duties upon the Indus. 

No apprehension need be entertained 
for the safety of our opium arrangements 
from the opening of the new route. No 
opium is produced for exportation to fo. 
reign parts in the countries of which the 
Indus will form the channel of communi- 
cation with tlic ocean. The opium of Bus- 
sahir in the hills, and Jugadree in the 
protected Sikh states, which is the best 
description produced, is all consumed in 
the country, and none of it finds its way 
further than Palee. Opium is so light 
and valuable an article, that it matters 
little by what conveyance it is sent. The 
quickest conveyance, whether it be by 
land or water, is invariably the cheapest. 
If it was worth while to export this opium 
at all^ it would be exported at present, 
and the opening of the river will afford no 
(2 G) 
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inducement for Us expoitatipn which is not 
already in full existence. A caineUload of 
eight maunds Bussnhir opium (the only 
kind which could be worth while export- 
ing) cost, upon the spot, 2,560 rupees, and 
land'Carriage and native duties, therefore, 
can amount only to a very small per- 
centage upon it. Malwa opifim is ex- 
ported in large quantities from the port of 
Kurachee, at the tnouihofthe Indus, to 
the Portuguese settlement of Damniin, bnt 
the route by which it arrives nt Kurachee 
makes it quite independent of (he naviga- 
tion of the Indus. The opium is first 
collected at the great cntrcfiot of Palce, in 
the Joiulhpoor country, and from thence it 
is sent in nearly n direct line, Onicnkote to 
Kurachee, crossing the Indus a little above 
Tattah. The duties upon this trade already 
form a large portion of the custom revenue 
of the ameers. 

I think a prohibitory duty on opium 
is a better arrangement for the Indus than 
an actual prohibition, because it has less 
the air of restriction, and does not require 
the promulgation of severe {lennl measures, 
which are always made use of for purposes 
of extortion. So marked a thing as (he 
total prohibition of the article might give 
the Sindccs a handle for complaining that 
ihcir revenue was defrauded by its illegal 
transport, and boats might be stopped on 
the ground, real or pretended, of their 
containing opium. Not long ago, wc 
heard of tlie clmprasscs stationed on the 
Ganges threatening to throw opium into 
the passage boats if their illegal demands 
were not complied with. The difference 
l)etwccn a specific prohibition and prohibi- 
tory duty is of course more nominal than 
real; but the one will appear to authorize 
interference with the trade, on the part of 
the people, over whom we have very slight 
means of control, while the other shrouds 
the matter in a very convenient obscurity, 
in which it is to be hoped it will always 
remain. 

“As no foreign trade is at present 
carried on upon the Sut ledge and Indus, 
there can be no existing tariff to be taken 
into consideration in fixing the rates of 
duty which ought to be levied. Owing to 
there being no navigation of any descrip- 
cription upon the Sutlcdge and Gliarra, 
except at the ferries, Bahawul Khan ancl 
Runjeet Singh have not had the cdfrontery 
to bring forward any table of duties. The 
ameers, however, have not been so modest ; 
and although Colonel Pottingcr and both 
the gentlemen who have lately written 
memoirs upon Sinde, declare, in the most 
positive manner, that there is no foreign 
trade whatever upon the Indus, and that 
the only use made of this magnificent river 
is in transporting wood and grain from one 
part of the country to another, they (the 
ameers) have produced pompous state- 


ments of duties which Uiey propose should 
lie levied. The Khyrpoor ameer’s tariff is 
stated to have been se/Hed by Futteh Ma- 
homed Khan Ghorce, and the other ser- 
vants of the Khyrpoor state whose names 
are mentioned, and the Hyderabad tariff is, 
* according to the ancient usogc of the 
nuwabs (on the part of the kings) of Delili* 
extracted from the duffers or records of the 
Sinde government.* 

** The tabic of duties proposed by the 
Khyrpoor ameer is sufficiently moderate ; 
for instance, the first item, consisting of 
English long-cloth, is charged only 
Us. 3. 13. a corge, or a little less than four 
per cen'k,; and the second item, broad- 
cloth, is charged lls. 2. 12. a piece, or 
Us. 4. 9. 4. per cent. ; and madder, alum, 
tobacco, and a variety of groceries, arc 
charged Us. I. 8. a niaund : even with re- 
gard to these, it is declared that the dutie.^ 
shall he levied on only onc-lialf the a.scor- 
tained Value of ihc goods, the other moiety 
being excused, though it docs not exactly 
appear how this arrangement is to he car- 
ried into cfiTect, all the duties proposed 
being fixed upon quantity instead of 
value. This remission. Colonel Pottinger 
states, wan an unsolicited boon of Mecr 
Uoostum himself; and hi.s highness even 
offered to rend! the whole duties if Colonel 
Pottinger wishe«l it. 

“ The duties proposed to he levied by 
Mccr IMurad Ali amount to Us. M. 1. per 
cent, in Uoinhay rupees, and they are 
calculated on the value of the article, which 
seems to indicate that n more enlightened 
system of customs prevailed upon the 
Indus in the times of the kings of Dehli 
(from the records of whose delegate these 
duties, are said to have been copied) than i.s 
to be found at present in any of the native 
states of India. With regard to these 
duties, it is only necessary to oI;scrve tliat, 
however applicable they miglit have been 
to the prosperous state of things which 
existed in Sinde in former times, their 
amount is such as to render them quite in- 
consistent w'ith the present object of open- 
ing the navigation of the Indus after it has 
been closed for a long course of years by 
over-exaction and misrule. The adoption 
of a scale of duties at all approaching in 
amount to that proposed by the Hyderabad 
ameer would be conclusive against the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and the trade 
would continue in its present channel 
through Rajpootana. 

** l£>me time ago I requested Captain 
Wade to consult with the merchants of 
Umritsur what rate of duty they could 
afford to pay by the river route,, from Ilur.^ 
rcekec to the sea ; and the rates which they 
agreed upon, in communication with Capt. 
Wade, were as follows : upon shawls, and 
the articles which come under the same 
hcad^ Us. 25 a maund ; kitikaub» Rs. 20 a 
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maund ; silk, saffron, &c., Rs, 5 a maund ; 
clotli, lls. d do.; kiranay or groceries, 
lU. 28 do;; tun^^r and coarse do., 
Rs. 2 do. 

These duties are not only much lower 
than those which I have proposed on all 
the valuable staple articles of import and 
export, but they also partake in a high de- 
gree of the inequality which characterizes 
the native mode of levying duties by 
weight instead of value, which has been 
adhered to in this instance. 

“ There is another claim of the Hydera- 
bad ameer, which is far more reasonable in 
amount, although it would be very inju- 
rious to the interests of the trade if it was 
admitted in its present form. This claim 
is for port and river-anchorage dues, and 
it amounts altogether to Rs. 29. 1. 2., to 
be levied at ten places, without reference 
to the size of the vessel. If Mecr Murad 
All's claim to collect anchorage dues on 
the foreign trade of the Indus, in addition 
to the established* custom dutiesf is ad- 
mitted, a similar claim will be asserted by 
Mecr lloostuiii Baliawul Khan and Uuii- 
jeet Sing, and boats in their ]irogress up 
and down will be subjected to daily exac. 
lions wherever they stop, which will be 
ruinous in the aggregate ns it will be im- 
possible to check ilieir amount. If we 
desire that the trade should iloiirisli, and 
that daily recurring causes of collision 
should be prevented between us and the 
powers on the banks of the Indus, we must 
leave tliein no excuse for detaining the 
boats in transit and levying exactions from 
tlicm. Our experience on the Jumna and 
Ganges lias shewn us the impossibility of 
preventing even our own oHicers from fol- 
low'ing a systematic practice of extortion, 
so long as tiiey are permitted to detain 
boats under any pretence whatever. Once 
in possession of a plea for exercising a 
control over the boats, they never let them 
go until they get a haiidsonic douceur, 
and as it is done in the ostensible pcrforni- 
ance of their duty, it is impossible to check 
the practice. 

It lias been found that the only way 
to save the trade from ruinous exactions of 
this kind, even in our own provinces, is to 
prohibit the detention of the boats in tran- 
sit under any circumstances; and certainly 
this is the only way in wliicli the same 
desirable object can be elfected in a coun- 
try where our influence over the subordi- 
nate oflicers being conveyed through a 
medium like that of the ameers, is very 
slight indeed. If no pretence whatever is 
left for placing any restraint upon the pro- 
gress of the boats, then only a broad line 
will be drawn which few would dare to in- 
fringe ; and if it is infringed, the act 
would be of that palpable and self-evident 
character wiiich would leave no doubt as to 
its real nature, and would enable us to 
take such notice of it as would efl'ucUially 
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prevent a repetition. Our commercial 
relations with Sinde ought certainly not to. 
be placed on such a footing as would 
oblige us to take daily cognizance of exac- 
tions and forced delays which, notwith- 
standing the utmost vigilance, it is found 
impossible to prevent even in our own coun- 
try. There ought to be no neutral ground of 
tills kind,* and matters should be so ar- 
ranged that there sliould be no alternative 
left between the free and totally unrestrict- 
ed passage of the boats in transit, and Uieir 
detention without authorised reason of any 
kind. 

However objectionable the mode of 
collecting these dues at present in use 
w'ould be under the altered circumstances 
of the trade, yet they arc not unreasonable 
in their aggregate amount; and as their 
realization from all the ships and lioats 
which will be employed in the foreign 
trade will afford Mcer^Iurad Ali a strong 
additional inducement to acquiesce in the 
measures necessary for giving to it a due 
development, the whole of them had better 
be admitted upon a revised footing. The 
Rs. 7. 13. w'hich is at present levied as 
port-dues on each vessel, on her arrival at 
the harbour, at the mouth of the Indus, 
will of course remain on its footing; and 
river-dues, amounting in the aggregate to 
Rs. 21. d, 2., which arc at present collect- 
ed from each boat at nine different places 
on the river, had better be realized at once 
at the sen.port, on the arrival of each boat 
from the upper parts of the river, and on 
its setting out again with n fresh cargo 
upon its return voyage. Independent of 
the ndvantiige to the trade, this plan will 
be higiily beneficial to the exclicqucr of the 
ameer, who will thus get ali his dues at 
once, without the expense of collecting 
them at a variety of places, and with an 
ample security that every rupee collected 
will be paid into his treasury, whieh he 
would be far from having according to the 
other mode. 

It next remains to be considered in 
wbat proportions the duty fixed upon for 
the whole line of the Indus and .Sulledge 
is to be divided among the chiefs concern- 
ed. Tile principle upon which this divlt 
sion ought to be made is a very obvious 
one : each should share in proportion to 
the distance the river touches upon or 
passes through his dominions, or, in other 
words, ill proportion to the distance for 
which he will be responsible for the pro- 
tection of the trade. This will deterniinc 
the rate at which each will levy duties, 
but tlicir actual collections will, of course, 
depend upon the extent of the trade whicli 
passes w'lthin their respective limits. 

** The proportions in wdiicli the diflerent 
powers on the Sutledge and Indus will 
share in the aggregate duties will be as 
follows ; — 
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Thiesc sums will of course be dimi. 
nislied by half on those articles which are 
charged with a duty of 2^ per cent. 

I should certainly recommend that 
our Government sliould not remit its own 
share of the duties from a feeling of libe- 
rality and disinterestedness. It might fairly 
be. considered entitled, in its capacity of 
supreme government of India, to some 
remuneration for the heavy expense to 
which It has been already put, and which 
it must continue to incur, in opening the 
navigation, and maintiiining tliat degree of 
combined arrangement which is necessary 
for keeping it open. Our title to a share 
in the duties, in virtue of our territorial 
rights on the left bank of the Sutledge, 
standing as it docs on exactly the same 
ground as the title of the other parties 
concerned, is quite clear and undisputed. 
These possessions were urged to the 
ameers, at the period of the late mission, as 
the ground upon which we claimed the 
right to demand the free navigation of the 
Indus, and our declining, therefore, to 
take the proportion of the duties to which 
they entitle us, would appear, in the 
highest degree, inconsistent and uoac* 
countable. Some of these days, our share 
of the duties on the Indus may become an 
important source of revenue, and we 
ought not gratuitously to abandon it be- 
cause it appears insignificant at present. 
But there are far more important advan- 
tages involved in our asserting our right to 
a share of the duties than the revenue 
which will be derived from it. By taking 
our proportionate territorial share of the 
duties on the Indus, we shall record, In a 
most unequivocal manner, the ground 
upon which our original Interference 
rested, and upon which it will continue to 
fie exercised for keeping open the naviga- 
tion. We shall be considered a party to 
the concern. Our proceeding will be 
viewed without jealousy, as being dictated 
by a just and necessary regard to our vest- 
ed interests, and they will carry a high de- 
gree of weight and influence with them, 
because it will be known that we cannot 
with any regard to our character, allow 
those interests to be compromised. On 
the other band, if we waive our right to 
our riiare in the duties, and keep our ter- 
ritorial interests in the scheme in ibe back, 
ground, we sliould always be regarded as 
unauthorised intruders by the other par- 
ties concerned, and our proceedings would 


be looked' ujibn. with jealhusy and suspi- 
cion. ’ * * ■ f ! ‘ 

. ** All that now leeifkittk td be discussed 
is, how and where tlie jifnties are to be 
collected. 

Tlie plan whl^ proposed to be 
adopted is shortly ae htllows * an officer 
of &e British Government will be sta. 
tioned at each, extremity of. the line of 
navigation, and boats intending to proceed 
up and down will receive their pusses from 
them, and have their manifests or bills of 
lading countersigned by them after their 
actual correspondence with the cargo has 
been ascertained. The duties which fall 
to the share of the three northern powers, 
or Ilunjeet Singh, Baliawtil Khan, and the 
British Government, on boats going both 
up and down, will be collected at Fcrozc- 
poor, under the superintendence of the 
political agent ; and the duties belonging 
to the southern powers, or Kliyrpoor and 
Hyderabad, will be collected at the port 
at the mouth of the Indus ; and between 
these two points boats will not be liable to 
be detained on any pretence whatever. If 
goods diverge from the prescribed route, 
either by b^ng landed or by entering the 
cliannels of any of the other rivers which 
belong exclusively to Ilunjeet Singh's 
country, than we shall have no further 
concern with them, and they will of course 
become subject to the duties which are 
levied by tlie native states through which 
they may happen to pass. 

** As it is proposed to collect the duties 
on the foreign trade at tlie extreme points 
of Ferozepoor and the mouth of the Indus, 
it is obvious that these duties will not in- 
terfere with those which are already 
realized by the ameers on the inland trade 
of their country, whether they are levied 
upon the river, or upon tlic goods being 
embarked or disembarked. The maund 
spoken of in the above statements and cal- 
culations is invariably the Fumickaliad 
maund, but the diflerence between the 
Umritsur and Bombay rupee is so trifling, 
that I did not consider it necessary to re- 
duce them to a common standard. In fix- 
ing the tariff, the Fumickabad maund and 
rupee had better be adopted as being the 
standard weight and coin of the whole of 
Central and Upper India, including the 
Punjab, to which all others are referred. 
This will cause a considerable apparent 
increase in tlie duties of the ameers of 
Sinde. The Corah, or Hyderabad rupee, 
is 25 per cent, less than the Bombay rupee, 
ond the latter is two per cent, less than tlie 
Fumickabad or Kuldar rupee. Counted 
In Corah rupees, therefore, the share of 
the Hyderahul ameer, instead of being 
Ba. 1. 6, 2. per cent., will be Rs. 1.11. 10., 
And the Kbyrpoor share, instead of being 
As. 11. 1., vnll be As. 13. 11.; butas tlie 
auUiorative valuation upon which the tariff 
will be founded wilijilsobe niadein Kul- 
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dar rupeesy answering io a proportionate 
number oiP Corahs^ this increase will of 
comrso be only ndminal.’* 

BOBBERIES. 

Robberies in various parts of the presi- 
dency continue to increase in number. A 
little village of hats, which has recently 
sprung up on the sands, to the right of the 
main road os the village of Colaba is enter- 
ed, is said to be a nest of thieves ; the oc- 
cupants of the huts are mostly di&solute 
Modrassees, who have no visible means of 
subsistence. 

THE LATE M. JACQUESIOKT. 

** Jacquemoiit foresaw his destiny. We 
agreed to meet in Paris ; < but,* said he, 
taking me aside to a couch in a remote 
corner of the room, * do you think I can 
survive three years* exposure to the climate 
of India ?* I stared at him, in utter sur- 
prise, and, after a pause, replied, * have 
you, at present, any indication of ap- 
proaching ailment, or symptom of its pre- 
sence?' ' No,’ said he; * but tills presen- 
timent, that I shall not be alive three years 
hence, when it is my purpose to return to 
France, has laid drin hold upon my itiind, 
yet I cannot tell you why!* I observed 
how unreasonable, and even discreditable, 
it was, in one educated to the profession 
of medicine, to yield up his mind to any 
such extravagant and fancy-nursed belief; 
adding, after due inquiry into the past 
history and present state of his bodily con- 
dition, that 1 could perceive no cause or 
excuse whatsoever for this visionary, but 
ilUomcned, apprehension : and thus the 
subject ended, llis diet, I may observe, 
was almost wholly vegetable; wine he 
rarely tasted, and when prevailed upon to 
do so, a very little French claret and 
water formed the sober beverage. In all 
his habits he was unsophisticated, simple, 
and abstemious, and a strict observer of 
regularity so far as circumstances would 
admit; yet, within three years after this 
conversation which I have recited, he 
breathed his last !'* — Corresp, Bom, Cour., 
Feb. 9. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Strict precautions have been taken to 
prevent the introduction of the plague 
here from the Persian Gulf. The So- 
phiOt a native vessel, arrived in the be- 
ginning of February, with a disease on 
IxMird, supposed to be Uic plague, of 
which numbers of the crew and passengers 
died. The disregard of truth amongst 
the natives never was more strikingly 
shown than upon the arrival of this vessel. 
When the quarantine officer went along- 
side to inquire into the state of the health 
of all on board, and put the usual q^ucs- 
tion, whetlter any deaths had occurred, he 


was hnuMdiBitely answered in the nsfpktive 
by the npcqitedab, and might perha^ have 
been impom upon so far as to lAw of 
the vessel passing to the quarantine Sta- 
tion; but, seeing a man behind signifi- 
cantly hold up tliree fingers, be was led to 
suspect that all was not right, and after a 
long cross-examination' discovered the 
truth. 

NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIEtT. 

We hear that a considerable reduction 
has been made in the sum which had been 
allowed by Gkivemment to the Native 
Education Society, or rather a specific 
allowance of 20,000 rupees per annum, 
has been granted, in lieu of all those 
charges of the Society which have hitlieito 
l^een defrayed by Government. Having 
made inquiry respecting the amount of 
Uicsc cliarges, we learn that they have 
averaged 40,000 or 50,000 rupees per 
annum, for the last four or five years. 
Whether this was considered too large a 
sum to be spent in the cause of native 
education, and was reduced accordingly, 
or whether this was done under a belief 
that that cause would be better promoted 
by applying a portion of tlie amount to 
the sup))ort of schools in some of the po- 
pulous towns in the interior, and with an 
intention so to apply it, we liave not been 
able to ascertain. It is, indeed, believed 
by some persons, that the latter is the true 
cause, and the contemplated formation of 
an English school at Poona, on an exten- 
sive and liberal scale, is adduced in sup- 
port of this view; but we confess w'e 
entertain adiflbrent opinion ; and, though 
w'c think it probable that schools will, at 
some future period, be established in some 
other of the populous towns in the Bom^ 
bay territories, we believe Government 
has no intention, at present, of continu- 
ing to apply to the same purpose (though 
in a diflerent mode) the whole of Ute sum 
that has been expended for several years 
past in the education of natives. We 
greatly apprehend that the same financial 
pressure which imposed the necessity of 
making large retrenchments in the diffe- 
rent departments of the public scrvicci 
lias dictated the reduction in the Society’s 
expenses. Whatever may have been the 
cause, we are confident tliat every friend 
of native education will regret the circum- 
stance. 

We have heard, with regret, that the 
European bead master of the Society’s 
school at Bombay has left their employ, or 
been discharged, in consequence of a diffe- 
rence between the committee and him on 
the subject of his allowances. He had, 
we understand, applied to them for an 
allowance in lieu of a house wliidi had 
been assigned for his residence, but which 
he was desirous of quitting, as his health 
had been injured by living in it since join- 
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ing tlie institution, upwards of five years 
ago. This application was met, on the 
part of the committee, by a demand that 
he would renew his engagement with them, 
or, in other words, bind himself to remain 
in their employ for a further period, on 
the former term, an indefinite promise be. 
ing thrown out, at tlie same time, that 
when he did so, the question about the 
house woulil be considered. The master 
declined to enter into any compact before 
the terms were determined upon, and the 
committee tliereiipon passed a resolution 
dispensing with his services, whicii was 
immediately communicated to him, with an 
intimation that his salary would cease from 
that day,— jDMr2iM7i, Nov. 9. 


PIRATES. 

We nro happy to find that the Dutch 
authorities at llliio liave been exerting 
themselves very strenuously of late in en< 
deavouring to suppress piracy to the south, 
ward. According to well-authenticated 
accounts, we learn that, early last month, 
M. Dc Groots, the resident, with IMr. 
Borgen, the master-attendant, left llhio 
on an expedition against the Lingiii pi. 
rates, who recently committed so many tie- 
predations on the trade of this settlement. 
H.N.M.S. AmphUritCf II. N. INI. schooner 
Janus f two gun-boats, and three armed 
boats (a formidable armament), formed a 
force which spread coiisteriiatioii among 
die piratical savages, as the schooner, gun- 
boats, and native armed boats were dcs. 
patched between the numerous islands 
which compose their prinripal lurking 
places and abode. The vessels entered the 
very rivers and creeks which they occupy, 
but the pirates fled in all directions ; and 
report* states that upwards of fifty of those 
who inhabited the well-known piratical 
island of Sikaiia, who had fled inland at 
the approach of the expedition, died for 
want of food. Eleven of the sultan of 
Lingin's prows are now cruising in that 
direction, in search of the paiigliinus who 
w|^e principally concerned in the late dc. 
predations, and it is said that, as the sul- 
tan is a very resolute and determined man, 
tliey will not return until they capture the 
said panglimas. The piratical haunt on 
the island of Tiiniang has been burnt 
down by the people of the above prows, on 
account of disobedience towards the law. 
All sovereign of the place. 

The rnident and master-attendont re- 
mained eight days at the sultan's house, at 
Liti^in, and on their return visited , many 
of the islands, of which no idea can be 
formed unless personally seen. The island 
of Lingin itself is stated to be not so large 
as is represented in the charts, as half of 
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the supposed island is composed of nume- 
rous isles not inappropriately called by the 
natives ^*'satu ganSanglada-* (a measure of 
pepper). — Sing, Chron.^ Jan. 17. 


Dtalacta* 

Tlic enclosed notice was sent to Lingy 
by a self-made rajah, who was in the Eng- 
lish camp during the late disturbance with 
the Nanning people, ** the famous Seyd 
Saban,’* wlio, it must be remembered, was 
also tlic chief cause of the war, for had lie 
not joined the Panghulooof Nanning when 
the first expedition went up, it is 'well 
known nothing would have happened, 
and Government would have saved above 
twenty lacs of rupees. 

People assert that this duty lias been 
allowed to be levied as a remuneration to 
Seyd Sabaii; but it can hardly be believed 
that the governtnent would allow their 
merchants to be such great sufferers for u 
paltry consideration of this nature. 

The notice is as follows ; — Orders 
from the Eangdepertuan Bessar, the Eang- 
depertuan Moadah, the Dattoo Lcllali JVla- 
barajuh, to be respected, and sent to the 
Orang Kyali Katas, to inform him from 
us that, in regard to all tin that comes from 
Soongey Oojong, and is carried down (ho 
Dingy river, we require that a tax of three 
dollars a bahar must be paid to us. For 
we have done this after having consulted 
ivitli the guvcrnineiit of Malacca, that is to 
say, the governor of Pulo Penang, and the 
resident of Malacca. This order is to in- 
form the merchants of Lingy that w'hucver 
exports tin must pay a duty at Seinpang of 
three dollars per bahar. Written in the 
year 12-18.” 

It is well known that the tin mines arc 
chiefly worked by Chinese, and that the 
traders at Lingy and Soongey Oojong 
could not go on w'orkingthem if they did 
not get advances from the merchants at 
Malacca. It has been on this system that 
the trade lias flourished so well. The Ma- 
lacca merchants liavc, at this present mo- 
ment, above 10,000 dollars outstanding, 
fur which those of Lingy arc bound to 
deliver tin at a certain rate; therefore this 
heavy duty falls on the Malacca merchoiits, 
os those Uiat have engaged to receive it at 
Lingy will have to pay the duty, aod those 
that may have agreed to receive it at Ma- 
lacca must cither pay the extra three doL 
lars or lose their money altogether ; for the 
Malay merchants at Lingy declare that 
they cannot aflbrd to sell it, their profits 
not amounting to one-fourth of the duty, 
being equal to one dollar per pecul, or 
about ten per cent. As the profits will not 
cover the expense of the workmen, the Chi- 
nese will of necessity abandon the mines. 
’^Corresji. Sing. Chron, 
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glopnita 

The island of Anjouan or Johanna, one 
ofa duster of islands N.W. of Madagas- 
car, has been the scene of a revolution, 
bearing a remote resemblance to that of 
France in 18:10, of which, it is said, the 
people had learned a few details. 

It appears, from a very full account 
given in the Cerneen^ Mauritius paper, 
that, on the death of lladaina, king of 
Madagascar, and the usurpation of liana- 
valoii, one of his' wives, prince Ramane- 
taka Uivo, owing to the murder of the 
royal faimily by the queen, became pre- 
sumptive legal heir to the crown of the 
Ovas. Menaced with death, he fled with 
his family and 200 Ovas to Anjouan, and 
sought an asylum there, with the sultan, 
Soiibdah Abdallah, whom he assisted in 
putting down the revolts of his subjects. 
This sultan, under on aspect of benevo- 
lence, concealed a character compounded 
of pusillanimity and ferocity. Some of 
his sources of revenue were of a novel 
kind. A tax of two Sjianish piastres was 
payable on every new-born hal>e, and till 
paid, the mother was prohibited from giv. 
ing it food, and compelled to witness its 
death. Two piastres were likewise pay- 
able before a corpse could be interred, 
which putrified in the house till the tax 
was advanced. The rite of circumcision 
was taxed twenty piastres, and it cost ten 
to be permitted to sliavc the head. These 
imposts and his atrocities exasperated the 
sultan’s subjects into open revolt. They 
turned their eyes to Rurnaiietaka, who, 
nolwithstandiiig his services, had fallen 
under the tyrant’s displeasure. lie ac- 
cepted their proposals to put liiinsclf at 
their head; the people and the chiefs 
crowded to his standard ; they commenced 
their march against the sultan, — Prince 
Ramanctaka in the uniform of an English 
general ; and Abdallah, deserted by his 
subjects, on the lO'th January, left An- 
jouan for Mohely, where, being forsaken 
on all sides, he departed on the 21st for 
Mosamhique, with his family and his 
Volignac^ a minister known by the name 
of /.ord Rodney. 

IViiico Ramanetaka made some scru- 
ples, at fii-st, about accepting the title of 
sultan, as ho was not a Mahomedan (be- 
ing, we suppose, a Christian) ; but this 
scruple appears to have been overcome, 
and he is now sultan of the Anjouan 
islands. 

THE nrSURRBCTlOK IJS FORMOSA. 

The emperor's answer to the official re- 
port concerning the rebellion readied Fo- 
kien early in last month. Ills majesty 
directs that the war be at once brought to a 


close, and that no great or useless expenses 
be incurred. He seems to regard the af- 
fair as of by no menns first-rate impor- 
tance, as he supposes the first force sent 
over (about 5,000 men) would be amply 
sufficient to annihilate the rebels. Troops 
have been sent at different times from Fo- 
kicn. Canton, and ultimately from Nan- 
king, from which a new generalissimo was 
sent over to take the command of the forces. 
Many skirmishes have taken place, in , 
most of which the insurgents were victo- 
rious. One officer of high rank was so 
alarmed at finding his troops hemmed in 
that he died of fright ; several arc named 
as having been killed in hntllc ; and one, 
having disguised himself, escaped through 
the rebel forces, and took refuge in a forti- 
fied (own to the northward of Tac-wan-foo, 
which he defended successfully against a 
severe attack ; the prisoners who were con- 
fined here, being detected in an attempt to 
burn the town, were put to death. It is 
said that the rebels have so far succeeded 
as to he able to prevent further supplies 
and troops from landing.— Reg. 
Feb. 16. 

We hear that the latest accounts, wliieli 
have just reached Canton, represents a total 
and sudden change in the appearance of 
affairs ; the rebels arc said to have quar- 
relled among themselves and to have come 
to open battle, and that the imperial troops 
took advantage of this to attack and rout 
both. The governor of Fokien province 
was, it is said, a!>oui to proceed in person 
to the scat of w'ar, to finish the business, 
and come in for the glory of the victory at 
a cheap rate. — /bid. 

MISCF.LLANEOUS. 

//owi/ua.'^The intention of How.qua, 
the senior hong merchant, to return to ac- 
tive life is now publicly known. He will 
take his usual share in the business of next 
season. 

Voyages up the Coast . — The appearance 
of a “ barbarian ” ship on the coast of 
Keang-soo has called forth from the em- 
peror another circular to the governors and 
foo-yuens of the maritime provinces, re- 
ceived in Canton early this month. Tlio 
imperial order is grounded on informa- 
tion from Nanking, that a ship with three 
masts, and many men and guns, carrying 
a flag, on which were Chinese characters, 
stating the vessel to be a merchant ship 
from India, had arrived from the north- 
ward ; and that there was a man on board 
who spoke Chinese, and that from him it 
was found that the ship had on board the 
crew of a junk, which Uiey had taken oft' 
a wreck at sea, and whom they came to de- 
liver up. The report further stated, that 
the cargo of the vessel consisted of woollen 
cloth and other goods, from which it was 
believed to be the same which appeared off 
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tiMiccnitwHiis AUboii^ 

^ people oa iMuml ^eckl'ed tbiit 
IfuM since gone 4)adc to>tiei> eari c<W*tvy; 

llie imperil reply to the foregoing is 
much in the usuat style, enjoining all the 
local officers of the maritime provinces to 
keep strict watch, and drive the ship off 
the coast ; but pnidcntly ordering them 
most strictly to abstain from any attack, 
wliile they are to prevent any of Uie crew 
, from landing, and strictly to refuse all 
supplies of rice and water, that so the ship 
may be obliged to return to Canton, &c. 
The only notice taken of tho preservation 
of the lives of the crew of the junk is an 
order to inquire if such a vessel existed, 
and whether the story is true. — CaiUon 
Feb. 16. 

Singular Anecdote . — It is well known 
that the provinces of Shensc and Shnnse 
contain some of the most opulent men in 
China. The natives say they have money 
heaped up like mountains. The chief 
money-Wnders in Canton are from these 
provinces. During the last years of the 
late emperor Kesp-kiog, a rich widow of 
the name of Chun, of the district Tae- 
yuen^foo, had a son, who went to all 
lengths in luxury and extravagance. 
Among other idle pursuits, he was a great 
chess-player; but chess, on a piece of board 
or paper, as the Chinese have it, is a very 
meagre though interesting game. Master 
Chun conceived a new idea : he got a large 
room painted as a chess-board, with tables 
for himself and friend on opposite sides. 
For chess-men he purchased a set cf beau- 
tiful female slaves, dressed them up in va- 
rious colours, and made them perform, by 
a signal, the duty of knights, pawns, 
horses, kings, queens, castles, &c. This 
high chess-player saved himself the trouble 
of^moving the pieces; at a given signal 
the pieces taken made their exit at the door. 

Of these proceedings the emperor got 
intelligence ; and, probably offended by 
a rich subject out-doing him in luxury, he 
affected to be horribly offended at the idea 
of buying slaves to perform the office of 
chess-men. He fined Master Chun 
3,000,000 of taels (a million sterling), and 
transported him to the A moor (Black- 
dragon River) for life ; telling him, at the 
same time, that he ought to be infinitely 
grateful that his “ brain-cup ” (or head) 
was not separated from his shoulders, — 
Canton Beghier, 


etovte. 

‘ TheCorean Language . civilization 
and literature of the greater part of eastern 
Asia originated in China. In China 6r8t 
characters were formed to express ideas; 
in China own and^ lawyers lived and 
taught; fuid n]|^ China tho other nations 
* By w jEUv. Charles GutslafT. 


receiye4 Aair civil Corea, 

Japaii,*lfie LeSvebew Islatids, Gochiii Chi- 
na,^ and Tdnqniii were' successively .re - 
clainM from barbarism. 'When these se. 
veral nations adopted die Chinese mode of 
writing, they in^oduced also the original 
sounds of the characters ; but as thrir or- 
gans of s^ech differed widely from those 
Of the Chinese, they were cither unable to 
pronounce them correctly, or they con- 
founded them with similar sounds In their 
own language, which were more familiar to 
their ears. We find, therefore, a great variety 
in the pronunciation of the Chinese cliarac- 
ters among all the nations who have adopt- 
ed them as their medium of writing ; yet, 
even in this variety, there is striking ana- 
logy with the pronunciation of the Chinese 
character in the Mandarin dialect, which 
is the true standard. 

The more literature advanced, the more 
common the use of such phrases in the col- 
loquial dialects became. Thus, though 
the spoken languages of the nations, by 
whom Chineae characters were adopted, 
at first widely differed from the Chinese, 
yet they gradually became assimilated, just 
as, by the adoption of Latin words and 
phrases among the barbarians who over- 
threw the Roman empire, their native 
tongue was gradually changed into a lati- 
niz^ jargon or Nevertheless, the 

Chinese characters, when merely read over, 
were unintelligible to an illiterate native, 
unless properly explained in his native 
tongue, though the sounds were not entirely 
foreign to his ear. Thus two languages 
arose, one merely expressive of the sounds 
of the written characters, the other expres- 
sive of the ideas uttered. For the latter, the 
natives of the respective countries above- 
named invented alphabets strictly adapted 
to their own organs of speech, lliese ge- 
neral remarks apply fully to the Corean 
language. 

'I'hougli the mojority of tlie inhabitants 
know bow to read the Chinese written lan- 
guage, they have nevertheless, for greater 
convenience, adopted an alp^bet suUod 
peculiarly to their own tongue, similar in 
theory to the Japanese syllabic system. The 
formation of the alphabetic characters is 
extremely simple, but at the same time 
very ingenious. 

There arc fifteen general sounds.of con- 
sonants. These fifteen, being joined as 
initials to the vowels and diphSiongs, form 
a syllabary of 168 diflereiit combinations. 
The consonants appear often to change 
their pronunciation considerably ; and tlie 
vowels sometimes do the same, but more 
slightly. This is generally, if not at all 
tiroes, for the sake of euphony, 

The Corean language, like all the lan- 
guages of eastern Asia, has neither declen- 
sion nor conjugation. It agrees exactly 
with the Chinese, so far as regies posi- 
tion as a substitute for inflection. The 
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pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
has been so completely mixed up with the 
original langaaffe of the country, that the 
present spoken language consists in great 
part of composite words, in which the' 
words of both languages are united to ex- 
press one single idea. Hence the language 
is extremely veriiose. At first sight, it 
appears to differ widely from the Chinese, 
and to bear a greater resemblance to the 
Man chou ; but, on nearer inspection, the 
reverse is found to be true. The Chinese 
has been so thoroughly interwoven vtiili it, 
and so fully moulded according to the or. 
gans of the natives, that one may trace the 
meaning of whole sentences, after having 
been somewhat accustomed to the sounds 
wherewith the natives read the Chinese 
characters. 

The resemblance between the Coreaii 
and Japanese languages is very striking. 
Tlie Coreans study euphony to excess, and 
often omit or insert a letter to effect it. We 
may call the Corean a very expressive lan- 
guage; it is neither too harsh nor too soft. 
The Chinese language is sometimes iiniii- 
tclligible to foreigners, because it contains 
a great many sounds which arc only half, 
pronounced; while the Corean is full and 
sonorous, and may be easily understood. 
The Coreans confound, interchange, and 
transpose, the Ictteis I, m, n, and r. As 
they are a very grave jieople, they pro- 
nounce their language with peculiar em- 
phasis. It is expressive, not on account 
of the great number of ideas which they 
can convey through this medium, for the 
natives are poor in thoughts, hut because 
of its sonorous nature. VVe meet in it till 
the terms for abstract ideas which the Chi. 
nese language contains ; hut for many of 
those ideas they have nothing more than 
the sound of the Chinese characters, and 
not an original word. 

It is remarkable that, not only the Chi- 
nese, but also the nations who have receiv- 
ed their civilization from them, Iiave taken 
the utmost pains to cultivate the Chinese 
language. To encourage the study there- 
of, it has been made a duty incumbent on 
all who aspire to literary honours, and 
thereby to officers in the government, to 
know the language thoroughly. This 
seems to be no less the case in Corea than 
in the other ' Chinese-lnnguage-nations; 
and lien'Ce it is that the Chinese character 
is so generally understood in a country 
which, in civilization, is far inferior to 
China, as it is also to Japan.*»Cfi£nese 
JRejm. Nov, 


The Singapore Chronicle contains some 
extracts of a private letter from Bankok, 
giving lamentable details of the miseries 
Amt,Journ,VoL,ll .No.'I4. 


which the unfortunate Malays, eaptiircU' 
during the late Siamese expedition to the 
east coast of the peninsula, are suffering 
in Siam 

I have seen most of the poor WTctch- 
ed creatures, that have been brought up 
from the Malay coast, and were I even 
capable of convejnng to you, in a slight 
degree, the miserable sights that I have 
seen, it would make yon shudderi £ 
even wonder that God j)crmits such wan- 
ton cruelty and oppression to exist on the 
face of the cartli. 

“ The nnmbcr of Malay slaves, hronglit 
np here witliiri the last six weeks, will 
amount to between '1,^00 to 5,00() souls, 
consisting principally of very old women 
and numbers of young children, and only 
a very few able-bodied men. Those, I 
suppose, wlio were able to run made their 
escape, and left the old, sickly, and very 
young to the mercy of the merciless Sia- 
mese invaders. 

“ Out of compliment of course to their 
afh/, the British- Indian Government, the 
poor, wretched, diseased creatures (and 
few indeed were free of disease), were 
quartered in wliat the Siamese style 'the 
British fu(ttory.’ 1 occupy one side, and 
the Malays, to the amount of ‘UX) or 500, 
were confined in the other until a convey- 
ance could be got to take them up the 
country, or perhaps until they were given 
in presents to some of the gicat men here. 
They were counted in and out, just like 
so many sheep, and when an order wus 
given, in presents to some of the Siamese 
chiefs, to send off forty or fifty, it did 
not matter whether they were sick or 
well, off they must go, the healthy carry- 
ing the sick, and in some instances you 
M'ould see them counting out old men and 
women, ill such a condition that it was 
scarcely ])Ossible they could have lived 
had they been left alone a single hour. 
Most of the Malays had immense large 
ulcers about their feet or legs, and the 
stench from them alone was enough to 
breed a pl^uc. Besides that, they were 
all swarming with lice, and covered with 
the itch ; and, to wind up all, had sore 
eyes. It is strange, that all my servants 
got sore eyes by only looking at tlicm. 

“ They have got here the rajah of Pa- 
tani in irons and some of his family ; also 
the rajah of Jellu, and one or two others. 
At first, there was no respect of persons; 
but now the rajah of Jella is living by 
himself, and even the praklang allows 
him opium to smoke. He must have 
found his money-chest pretty heavy, or 
he would not have granted him this indul- 
gence. The old rajah of Ligor lias at 
last arrived. The rajah of Patani states, 
that the rajah of Ligor advised him to 
make war against tlie governor of Singora 
and kill him, in order tlmt one of the ra- 
jah of Ligor's sons might be governor in 

(2 H) 
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his stead, and then all the provinces south 
of Cape Liant, including Quedali, would 
be under the government of the rajah of 
Ligor and his sons. This, I believe, the 
king of Siam knows, at which he is sorely 
troubled. The rajah of Ligor, even now, 
if he pleases, is able to declare his inde« 
pendence, and support it too, against 
Siam. If the king of Siam loses him he 
loses the best and smartest officer in his 
kingdom. 

The Siamese, when down on the 
coast, robbed the country of every thing 
they could lay their hands on ; even the 
cattle they took away with them. My 
old friend the pra-klang has feathered his 
nest pretty well. For the last six months, 
be has had thirty or forty goldsmiths 
making pots, cans, cups, boxes, &c., of 
gold, and he has scraped together, in sil- 
ver, nearly 60,000 Spanish dollars, be- 
sides other odds and ends. The king got 
from Culaiitan 30,000 dollars and ten cat- 
ties of gold, and I suppose the old pra- 
klang got a good round sum also. The 
latter obtained about 2,000 slaves, and 
you may be sure he took c‘arc to choose 
the best for himself. The king gets about 
%000, but they are not wortJi much. 

** As to Captain Burney's treaty, the 
Siamese have no more regard for it than 
the man in the moon has. They paid at- 
tention to it for a short time, but now it 
is completely foigottcn, and, I may add. 
despised. 1 am wrong when I say for- 
gotten, for they have never once omitted 
to charge the 1.700 ticals per fathom, be- 
sides which they make the duties iiayablc 
on all produce in the interior. The good 
of the treaty is this, we have now to pay 
besides all the duties on the produce us 
formerly.”* 

The Rev. C. Gutzlalf, in his ** Journal 
of a Residence in Siam,” and published in 
the Chinese Meposiiory, gives the following 
particulars respecting the Laos, or Sbans : 

In tljo capacity of missionary and 
physician, I came in contact with tlie I.aos 
or Chans, a nation scarcely known to Ku- 
ropeans. I learnt their language, which 
is very similar to Siamese, though the writ- 
ten character, used in their common as 
well as sacred books, diflers from that of 
the Siamese. This nation, which occu- 
pies a great part of the eastern peninsula, 
fk^m tlie nortliern frontiers of Siam, along 
Camboja and Cochin China, on the one 
aide, apd Burmah oh the other, up to the 
Imrders pf China and Tonquin, is divided 
by the Laos into Lau-pung-kan (white 

« The following are the articles of the treaty 
alluded to in the letter : — ** If the vessel bring an 
import cargo she shall be charged 1,7(N) ticals for 
eacn .Siamese fathom in breadth. If the vessel 
bring no import cargo she shall be charged J.dUO 
tlcab for each Siamese fathom in breadth. No 
rmport, export, or other duty shall be levied upon 
the buyers or sellers from or to English subjects.'* 


T^os) and Lau-pnng*dam (black er dark 
l^aos), owing partly to the colour of their 
skin. Tlicse people inhabit mostly moun- 
tainous regions, cultivate the ground, or 
hunt, and live under the government of 
many petty princes, who are dependent on 
Siam, Burmah, Cochin China, and China. 
Though their country abounds in many 
precious articles, and among them a con- 
siderable quantity of gold, yet the people 
are poor and live even more wretchedly 
than the Siamese, with the exception of 
those wlio arc under the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese. Though they have a national 
literature, they arc not very anxious to 
study it ; nor does it afford them a foun- 
tain of knowledge. Their best books, are 
relations of the common occurrences of 
life, in prose ; or abject tales of giants and 
fairies. Their religions books in the Bali 
language are very little understood by their 
priests, who differ from the Siamese priests 
only in their stupidity. Although their 
country may be considered as the cradle of 
Budhism in 'riiesc parts, because most of 
the vestiges of Samo Nakodum, apparently 
the first inisnionary of paganism, are to 
be met with in their precincts, yet the 
temples built in the honour of Budlia arc 
by no means equal to those in Siam, nor 
are the Laos as superstitious as their neigh- 
bours. Their language is very soft and 
melodious, and sufficiently capacious to 
express their ideas, 

** The Laos are dirty in their habits, 
sportful in their temper, careless in their 
actions, and lovers of music and dancing 
in their diversions. Ibcir organ, made 
of reeds, in a peculiar manner, is among 
the sweetest instruments to be met with 
in Asia. Under the hand of an European 
master, it would become one of the most 
perfect instruments in existence. Every 
noble maintains a number of dancing boys, 
who amuse their masters with (be most 
awkward gestures, wbilc music is playing 
in accordance with their twistings and 
turnings. 

“ The southern districts carry on a very 
brisk trade with Siam, whither the natives 
come in long, narrow lK)ats, covered with 
grass; importing the productions of their 
own country, such as ivory, gold, tiger 
skins, aromatics, &c ; and exporting Eu- 
ropean and Indian manufactures, and 
some articles of Siamese industry. This 
trade gave rise, in 1827, to a war witli the 
Siamese, who used every stratagem to op- 
press the subjects of one of the Laos tri- 
butary chiefs, Cbow-vin-chan. The priocei 
who was formerly so high in favour with 
the late King of Siam as to be received, 
at his last visit, in a gilded boat, and to 
be carried in a glided sedan chair, found 
the exorbitant exactions of the Siamese 
governor on the frontier injurious to the 
trade of his sul>jccts and to his own re- 
venues. lie applied repeatedly to the 
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court at Bankok for redress : and being 
unsuccessful^ he then addressed the go- 
vernor himself : but no attention was paid 
to his grievances. lie finally had recourse 
to arms to punish the governor, without 
any intention of waging war with the 
king, an event for which he was wholly 
unprepared. His rising, however, trans. 
fused so general a panic among the Sia- 
iiieie» that they very soon marched en 
masse against him, and met with imme- 
diate success. From that moment the 
country became the scene of bloodshed 
and devastation. Paya-meli tap, the Siamese 
Gommander-in-chief, not only endeavour- 
ed to enrich himself with immense spoils, 
but committed the most horrible acts of 
cruelty, butchering all without regard to 
sex or age. And whenever this was found 
too tedious, he shut up a number of vic- 
tims together, and then cither set fire to 
the house or blew it up with gunpowder. 
The number of captives (generally coun- 
try people) was very great. They were 
brought down the Meinam on rafts, and 
w'ere so short of provisions, that the major 
part died from starvation : the remainder 
were distributed among the nobles as 
slaves, and were treated more inhumanly 
than the most inveterate enemies; while 
many of the fair sex were placed in the 
harems of the king and his nobles. 

Forsaken by all his subjects, Chow- 
vin-chan fled with his family to one of the 
neighbouring Laos chiefs; in the mean- 
time, the Cochin Chinese sent an envoy to 
interpose with the Siamese commander-in- 
chief on his behalf. The envoy was trea- 
cherously murdered by the Siamese, toge- 
ther with his w'hole retinue, consisting of 
one hundred men, of whom one only was 
suffered to return to give an account of the 
tragedy. Enraged at a breach of the law 
of nations, but feeling themselves too 
weak to revenge cruelty by cruelty, the 
Cochin Chinese then sent an ambassador 
to Bankok, demanding that the author of 
the murder should be delivered up ; and, 
at the same time, declaring Cochin China 
the motlier of the Laos people, while to 
Siam was given the title of father. No- 
thing could be more conciliatory than the 
letter addressed, on the occasion, to the 
King of Siam; but the latter refusing to 
give any decisive answer to this and other 
messages repeatedly sent to him, himself 
despatched a wily politician to Hue, who 
however, was plainly refused admittance, 
and given to understand that the Kings of 
Siam and Cochin China ceased henceforth 
to be friends. The king of Siam, who 
was rather intimidated by such a blunt 
reply, ordered his principal nobles and 
Chinese subjects to build some hundred 
war boats, after the model made by the 
governor of Ligore. 

** But whilst these war boats, or as 
they might be more appropriately called 


pleasure boats, were building, Chow.vin;# 
chan, with his whole family, was betrayed 
into the hands of the Siamese. Being 
confined in cages, witliin sight of the in- 
strument of torture, the old man, worn 
out by fatigue and hard treatment, died ; 
while his son and heir to the crown effec- 
ted his escape. Great rewards were of- 
fered for the latter, and he was found out 
and would have been instantly murdered, 
but climbing up to the roof of a pagoda, 
he remained there till all means of escape 
failed, when he threw himself down upon 
a rock and perished. The royal race of 
this Laos tribe (Ciian-pung dam) is now 
extinct, the country is laid waste, the pea- 
sants, to the number of 100,000, have been 
dispersed over different parts of Siam ; 
and the whole territory has been brought, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
court of Hue, under the immediate con- 
trol of the Siamese, who arc anxious to 
have it peopled by other tribes. Those 
Laos nobles who yielded to the Siamese, at 
the first onset, are at present kept confined 
in the spacious building of the Samplang 
pagoda, a temple erected by the father of 
Paya-meh-tap, on the banks of the Mei- 
nam, near the city of Bankok. I paid 
them a visit there, and found them exceed- 
ingly dejected, but open and polite in their 
conversation. They cherish the hope that 
they shall be sent back to their native 
country, relying on the compassion of hia 
Siamese majesty, w'bo forgives even when 
no offence has been given. 

** Although the Laos, generally, are 
jn a low state of civilization, yet there are 
some tribes amongst their most inaccessi- 
ble mountain, inferior even to the rest of 
the nations. One of the most peaceful of 
these are the Kalis (Moors). The Laos, 
imitating the Siamese, are in the habit of 
stealing individuals of this tribe, and 
bringing them to Bankok for sale. Hence 
I have been able to converse with some of 
the Kalis, w'ho stated to me that their 
countrymen live peaceably and without 
wants on their mountains, cultivating just 
so much rice as is sufficient for their own 
use ; and that they arc without religion or 
laws, in a state of society not far superior 
to that of herding elephants.*' 


** Amongst the various races of people 
who inhabit Siam, there are also Kamehs 
or natives of Camboja. This country, 
situated to the south-east of Siam, is doubt- 
less of higher antiquity than any of the 
surrounding states. The name Camboja 
occurs in the Ramayan and other ancient 
Hindoo poems, and in the earliest ac- 
counts of the country. Hindostan is men- 
tioned as the cradle of Budhism. The 
language of the Cambojans differs mate- 
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rially from the Siamese and is more harsh, 
but at the same time also more copious. 
Their literature is very extensive and their 
books are written in a character called 
Khom^ which is used by the Siamese only 
hi writing their sacred Bali books. Most 
of tlieir books, — and, with the exception 
of the national laws and history, perhaps 
all,-*are in poetry. They treat generally 
on very trivial subjects, abound in repeti- 
tions, and are often extremely childish. 
I have seen a geographical work, written 
some centuries ago, which is more cor- 
rect than Chinese works of the same 
kind. 

“ Camboja was very long ruled by its 
own princes; but lately, disunion induced 
twQ brothers to take up arms against each 
other. Cochin China and Siam both pro- 
fited by this discord, and divided the 
country between themselves, while one of 
the princes fled to Cochin Ciiina and three 
to Siam. I was acquainted with two of 
the latter, the third having died. They 
entertain the hope that their country will 
yet be restored to them, since they did 
nothing to forfeit it. The younger of the 
two is a man of genius and ready to im- 
prove his mind, but too childish to take 
advantage of any opportunity which may 
offer to him. The Cambojans arc a 
cringing, coarse people, narrow*.miiulcd, 
insolent, and officious, as circumstances re- 
quire. They are, however, open to convic- 
tion, and capable of improvement. The 
males aie many of them well-formed, but 
the females are very vulgar in their appear- 
ance. They are on equality with their neigh- 
bours in regard to filth and wretchedness, 
and are by no means inferior to them in 
laziness. They carry on scarcely any trade 
except in silk stuffs, which they fabricate 
themselves, although to do so is contrary 
to the institutes of Budha, because the life 
of the silk-worm is endangered during 
the process. To spend hours before their 
nobles in the posture of crouching dogs, 
to chew betelnut, and to converse in their 
harsh language, are the most agreeable 
amusements of this people. 

** Camboja is watered by the Meinam 
kom, a large river, which takes its rise in 
Thil^t. Like the southern part of Siam, 
the land is low and fertile and even well 
inhabited. Tlie principal emporium is 
Luknooi (so called by the natives), the 
Saigon of Europeans. This place has 
many Chinese settlers within its precincts, 
and carries on, under the jurisdiction of 
the Cochin Chinese, a very brisk trade, 
(principally in betelnut and silk), both 
with Singapore and the northern ports of 
China. TliC capital of Camboja is sur- 
rounded by a w'ull, erected in high anti- 
quity. The country itself is highly cul- 
tivated, though not to the extent that it 
might be ; for, as the. people are satisfied 
wi& a little rice and dry fisb, they arc not 


anxious to improve their condition by 
industry, 

** Hitherto, Camboja bat b^n the cause 
of mueli hostility between Sikm and Co- 
chin Cliina ; each nation being anxious tiSl 
extend its own jurisdiction over the whole 
country. Even so late as last year, a 
Cochin Chinese squadron, collected at 
Luknooi, was about to put out to sea in 
order to defend tlie Camhojan coast 
against an expected descent of the Sia- 
mese ; while, at the same time, tfie Cambo- 
jans are anxious to regain their liberty, 
and to expel the Cocliin Chinese, their 
oppressor^.— ii/r. Gulalqff's Journal, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 

LAW. 

Suitreme Court, T)ecemhivr 14, — Samuel 
llyati, William Steele, Thomas M*Gnith, 
and Parrick Duley were indicted for the 
wilful murder of John McIntyre, Esq., 
at Ktngliorne. in the county of Durham 
(ill this colony), on the Gtli of Septem- 
ber imh 

The principal witness was Edward 
Doolan, an approver, who stated that he 
was a prisoner of the CroNvn, under sen- 
tence ; that in August ISek) he ran away 
from liis master and joined Steele ami * 
llyan, the former of whom suggested n 
plan to rob Mr. M* Intyro’s house, and 
they both set out armed with u nuiskct ; 
that Daley (a servant of the deceased) met 
them and told them that the house was 
too well defendi’d, but that his master was 
going next day to the bank with £750, 
and they could stop liim ; that they agreed 
to murder Mr. M‘Intyrc, and, accord- 
ingly, next morning, they w'cre advertis- 
c<l by Daley of his approach, and soon saw 
him accompanied by McGrath (another of 
tlie deceased’s servants) and Dnlcy, and 
sliot liim, being encouraged to do so by 
Daley, who said the deceased was conti- 
nually getting him flogged ; and that they 
burnt the body about a mile from the 
place. Tlie first shot was flred by the 
witness. The deceased had only four 
dollars in money about him. 

Evidence, not very decisive, was sup- 
plied by other witnesses : the body was 
not seen by them. 

For the defence, it was contended that 
Doolan was a felon under sentence of 
death, and being therefore attaint, was an 
incompetent witness ; and it was attempted 
to discredit Doolan, by showing that he 
could nut have been present at the time 
and place of the alleged murder. 

The Court overniled the former objec- 
tion, and the jury found all the prisonera 
guilty. They were oidered for execu- 
tion. 
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The prisoners having subsequently de- 
clared that Doolan had invented his story, 
from becoming acquainted with their exa- 
mination at the local police, and the cir- 
eumstances of the case being peculiar, the 
Chief Justice respited them till the mat- 
ter was investigated before the Legislative 
Council. The result was a persuasion of 
the guilt of the prisoners. 

Prior to the order for execution being 
re-issued, a man named Charles James, 
one of the deceased gentleman’s assigned 
servants (his shepherd), and who, at the 
trial, stated that he (James) was at the 
farm when the deceased went out, came 
forward and declared that he was the prin- 
cipal perpetrator of the deed, and excul- 
pated the others. The culprits were in 
consequence again respited. The result 
of the investigation into this new feature 
of this curious case was not known at the 
date of the lust advices. 

MISCELLA NEOtJS’r 

Reinmne . — Official abstract of the pro- 
duce of the revenue in the years ended the 
31st December 1832:.— 


(Customs iC0n,2fi'2 

Duty on spirits ilistiUe<l in the colony .... 1 ,057 

Licenses to retail spirits 

Post-office ... * 2,.'»74 

Auction duty and licenses ]>45(» 

Crown lands 

Rents of tolls, ferries, and market dues . 2,0ll7 

Rents of (rovei nment buildings 400 

Fees of public oflices 

Fines Icvieii by Courts of Justice *7.> 

Proceeds of sales of Government property Sfl.’ki 

Repayment of loans 41.1 

Miscellaneous 173 


* Exclusively of the fees and fines collected in 
the courts of the inagistTates, which, since 1st July 
1831 , have been paid into the military chest. 

The increase in the year is .£14,844, 
owing to the receipts from crown lands, 
which exceeded last year’s by £*10,000. 

Trade . — Official account of the value of 
the imports and exports of the colony for 
the year ended 5ili January 1833 ; — 

Importa , — From Great Britain . . • • £409,344 
From British colonies. . . . 47iH!i5 

From foreign stales 144,793 

Total .... £(K>2,032 

Kruorfs.— To Great Britain £232,106 

To British colonies .... G:},934 

To foreign states and\ lai iru 
the fisheries / 

Total . . . £3i)4,344 
Excess of imports . . . £2l7,63B 

Chief articles of import : apparel, beer, 
canvas, casks, cottons (120,000 yards), 
flax, haberdashery, hardware, hats, iron, 
oil, rum, stationery, sugar, wheat, wine, 
woollens. Chief articles of export : New 
Zealand flax (306 tons), flour, hides, 
oil (3il86 tuns), salt provisions, wool 
(1,515,156 lbs.). 


Petition to Parliament.^ At tbe me^ng 
convened on the 26th January (the forty* 
fiflh anniversary of the foundation of the 
colony), a petition to the King and ano^ 
tiler to the House of Commons, for a local 
legislaliife, and for the right of thd colo^ 
nists to elect their own representatives for 
the internal taxation and government of 
the colony, were agreed to. We extract 
a few passages from the latter. 

“ We assure your hon. House, that our: 
present legislative council, so far from 
being the guardian of our interests, has 
only served, as might have been anti- 
cipated from its being composed of mere 
nominees of the Crown, and these mostly^ 
holding offices from which they are re>^ 
movable at pleasure, to ward oil' all res- 
ponsibility from the executive government,, 
and to give a legal sanction to many inju- 
rious measures, and to a heavy load of 
taxation not more unnecessary in its 
amount than opposed to the well-being of 
the colony, and which, we are confident, 
that no governor of himself, had the legis- 
lative power been confided to his sole, 
exercise, would, on his single risk and 
authority, Iiave ventured to enforce. 

“ Whilst wc would thus impress upon 
your lion. House the inadequacy of our 
present constitution, we humbly represent 
that nothing short of a representative as*, 
scmhly, founded upon the basis of prou 
perty and population, will satisfy our 
wishes, or suffice for the rising condition of 
the colony. 

“In proof that the colony is ripe for 
the introduction of the great constitutional 
right for which your petitioners are thus 
desirous, wc are not aware that we can 
refer to any facts more strongly in point 
than our growing trade, revenue, and po- 
pulation. It appears, from official docu* 
mciUs, that our imports in 182S amounted 
to £570f000, and our exports, exclusive, 
of bills drawn by the commissary on the 
treasury, to only £90,050 : and in 1 832, . 
the total value of our imports (properly so 
called) amounted to £510,733, whilst our 
exports had increased to £374,174; and 
the drafts of the commissary on the trea-. 
sury (which arc in the nature of exporto) 
amounted to £115,629; thus leaving an 
excess of imports over exports of only 
£23,940, and establishing the gratifying 
prospect that our exports in the current 
year will considerably exceed our imports. 
It also appears, from official documents, 
that the revenue of the colony for the year 
1828 amounted only to £94,802, whereas 
in 1832 it had increased to £135,909. Wo 
have no correct data, in consequence of 
the known inaccuracy of the last census 
taken in 1829, from which the number of 
our free population can bo determined 
with any great degree of precision ; but 
by referring to the more correct returns of 
1824, and allowing for the increase which 
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must I 11 V 6 taken pUico iVotn births, etnigro* 
Cion, and the fr^ men in tliat period « 
our fVee population at present may be esti- 
mated at about 45,000 souls, and the pri- 
son population at 25,000 ; whence it is ap- 
pMrent that every free inhabitant of this 
colony, roan, woman, and child, pays at 
the rate of towards the public expendi- 
ture,— a rate of taxation considerably ex- 
ce^ing what is levied on our fellow sub- 
jects at home. 

Vour petitioners, in thus coining be- 
fore your hon. House to ask that as a boon 
which is due to them as of right, cannot 
but express tiieir fears, notwithstanding 
the sincere respect they entertain for the 
councils of his Majesty, that so long as 
the revenue of this colony forms so large 
an item in the patronage at the disposal of 
the Colonial Office, the people of New 
South Wales cannot hope, without the in- 
terference of your honourable House, to 
obUun the blessings of a constitution which 
is their birthright; and yet your peti- 
tioners already pay more than is required 
for the support of their civil government, 
and are ready and willing, and hereby 
submit, to defray all proper and necessary 
expenses for the time to come. 

** Your petitioners beg to inform your 
hon. House, that there are 120 magistrates, 
and at least twice that number of other 
colonists of equal wealth, intelligence, and 
respectability, qualified to act, and from 
whom an efficient house of assembly could 
be sele^M ; and your petitioners therefore 
hope that your hon. House will grant 
them a house of assembly, in which there 
may not be fewer than fifty members, as 
that number would be requisite in a coun- 
try so extended, to secure a due attend, 
ance of members, and to ensure their inde- 
pendence.*' 

Runaways , — No less than 108 names 
appear in this week’s list of runaways. 
Tills circumstance is attributable rather to 
the season tlian any thing unusual at the 
gangs from whence they absconded. At 
this season of the year, those idle vaga- 
bonds, who form so considerable a portion 
of die gantts, can easily gratify their indo- 
lent propensities by living at ease In the 
bush, the fields and gardens being sbicked 
witli food, and the weather warm ; whereas, 
in the winter, subsistence is not to be ob. 
tained without robbery, and the incle. 
mency of the season renders a bush life 
ally thing but desirable.— Oaz,, 
Jan. 29. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MlSCELUtMEOUS. 

Tickeit of Leave , — We do not recollect 
any occasion In which the sense of the 
public has been morp keenly excited 
against the interference of the home go- 


vernnnent with the internal regtilatiomi of 
this colony, than has been die case with 
regard to the new Act of Parliament upon 
the subject of tickets of leave. The mer- 
chants and traders, in the industry and 
good conduct of the ticket-of-leave men, 
have hitherto found one of the very best 
vents for the sale of their important com- 
modities; the agriculturists have mainly 
been enaided to carry on their improve- 
ments, and to convert a wild wilderness 
Into well -cultivated fields and gardens, by 
the labour of men of this same descrip- 
tion, and they should plainly express 
to the home government the impolicy as 
well as cruelty of their regulations. What 
has chiefiy brought this colony to the pre- 
sent condition in regard to buildings, cul. 
tivation, and other chararacteristics that 
draw from strangers the admiration inva- 
riably expressed upon their first arrival ? 
We answer at once, prisoncr-labour ; com- 
pulsory, we admit, in the first instance, 
but afterwards free and voluntary, by 
means of tiflcet-of.leave holders. Now 
we all know enough of human nature not 
to need being told that, once remove from 
the mind hope, and a callousness, an in- 
difiercnce, is engendered, which becomes 
the parent of the very worst consequences. 
So long as a man, who may have been 
brought by his oflences to a state of 
punishment, is permitted to feel that, upon 
lumself, and upon himself alone, a resto- 
ration to his state in society, and to respec- 
tability, depends, his reformation may be 
calculated upon with ten times more cer- 
tainty than if a system of rigid, stern 
severity be adopted, such as is in fact en- 
forced by this new Act of Parliament. 
W'liat then may we expect in the course of 
a few years ? Tliat the good order and 
quietness that mark the whole of the pri- 
soner-population throughout the colony 
will be exchanged for turbulence, disorder, 
and confusion.— Jan, 8. 

New Settlers , — The average number of 
new settlers from the United Kingdom 
that have arrived during the last twelve 
months at the ports of Hobart Town and 
Launceston, is calculated, on the lowest 
estimate, at 2,000 souls, independent of 
the two convict ships and military. 

SWAN RIVER. 

MlSCELLaNEOUS. 

Views of the Home Uowcmwieit/.— Tlie fol- 
lowing letter from Sir J. Stirling, who is 
now in England, dated 18tli May 1833,* 
developes (unofficially) the view of bis 
Majesty’s government respecting tbia set- 
tlement 

** The view which the colonial department 
takes of the colony in question, I believe 
to be this that, although it was origi- 

* Printed in the Appendix to Mr. Crow’s Jewn- 
nal 0/ Erpeditions in Western Australia, 
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nally entered upon with the intention of 
meeting the .wi»he8''of leveral individuals 
desirous of establishing themselves in that 
country, his Majesty's government is not 
indisposed to afford the settlement every 
reasonable and proper degree of protection 
and countenance. It is therefore pro- 
powd to provide for it certain civil and 
military estai>lishments, upon a scale in. 
espensive, but, in my opinion, sufficient 
for the administration of government and 
law, and for the protection of the settlers. 
The civil establishment will be more effi^ 
cient, but not more costly, than that which 
has eicisted hitherto ; the military force will 
be doubled, or, at least, extended to two 
companies. The expense of supporting 
these institutiotns will be, for the present, 
supported by the crown, but the continu- 
ance of this practice cannot be expected to 
extend beyond the period when the grow- 
ing means of tlie settlement shall enable 
it to bear the charge of its own establish, 
ments. . 

Every description of ex^nditure un- 
provided for by vote of Parliament, or 
unconnected with the two branches of 
service aforesaid, will have to be borne by 
a colonial fund. To this, as a commence, 
inent, the secretary of state has recom- 
mended the appropriation of a considera. 
ble sum, now in course of payment, as 
due to the crown for provisions, &c. sup- 
plied to individuals ; and it will be for the 
colonial legislature to keep it up by the 
imposition of such duties as it is custo- 
mary to collect in other British colonics. 
The first charge on this fund will be the 
equipment of a mounted corps for pro- 
tecting, and, at the same time, controlling 
the aborigines. The subsequent charges 
will be for the construction of roads and 
public works ; the erection and support of 
schools; relief to destitute persons, and 
such other appropriations as may seem 
most conducive to the general welfare. 
The legislative council, at present exist, 
ing, will be extended, so as to comprise 
a portion of settlers unconnected with the 
government. The land regulations under 
which assignments were made to the ear- 
lier settlers, will be modified for their 
benefit, and the same assistance which has 
been given as to passage-money by the 
Bmigration Committee, to labourers pro- 
ceeding to Van Diemen's and Sydney, 
will be extended to Western Australia, so 
soon as slie can offer the same security 
which has been required from the other 
colonies. The appropriation of a ship of 
war to services exclusively connected with 
the new colony cannot be afforded ; but 
it will be visited at proper intervals by 
ships belonging to the station, and for the 
purpose of enforcing the port regulations, 
the colonial vessel will probably be armed." 

Agricultural Tlie promho of 


•^Sandwich Islands, 339 

an abundant harvest, which has been 
greatly anticipated, is now fully realized ; 
and the farmers are all actively and profu 
tably employed. The season has proved 
highly favourable, and we have no small 
gratification in pronouncing the produce 
of this year's growth equal to five months* 
consumption. We state this in order that 
the reports which will no doubt obtain 
credence, owing to the success of the 
agriculturists, may not be exaggerated; 
ill two or three years we shall be inde^n- 
dent (fur this article) of any foreign sup- 
plies, but it is idle to imagine that we 
can depend upon our internal resources at 
an earlier period. The farmers are in the 
highest spirits, and every person we have 
seen who has visited the different farms on 
the Swan and Canning, speaks in raptures 
of the progress which lias been made, and 
the splendour of the scenery. We shall 
take an early opportunity of participating 
in the treat, which all concur, is in store 
for us . — Perth Gaz. Jan. 12. 

//ttack upon the Ndtiues . — We have been 
informed that a most wanton attack was 
made upon the natives in the neighbour, 
hood of Armstrong's Point, during last 
week, by a party reluming from Perth to 
Freemantic. Although unprovoked by 
any act on the part of the natives, they 
fired several rounds upon them. It is said 
the guns were merely charged with pow- 
der*. admitting this, the attack was equally 
unwarrantable, and, it is to be hoped, will 
not be repealed. — Ibid. Jan, 19. 

A7w" George* s — Two natives 

from King George’s Sound visited this 
settlement, and had an interview with 
their fellow aborigines here ; they could 
only partially understand each other ; but 
it is expected that this visit will lead to the 
establishment of an amicable intercourse 
with the natives. 


Considerable attention has, of late, been 
drawn to these interesting islands, in one 
of which Owyhee (Woahoo), from 400 to 
500 foreigners, princqially English and 
Americans, are now established. From 
tlie 1st of January to the 10th of Decem- 
ber 1832, the number of foreign vessels 
touching at that island was 1 55. The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Woahoo^ 
will give some idea of its capabilities as a 
dep6t. 

« Should the trade to China be thrown 
open, I have no doubt these islands will 
bwome of considerable importance ; their 
situation for a depot for East-Indian and 
Chinese manufactures, intended for tho 
New States in America, is most favour, 
able ; and if those goods could be pnr^ 
chased here at a fair advance on the in- 
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voices we should soon have grant nuixiM 
hers of national vessds coining hera^ for 
the purpose of making their purchases, 
instead of allowing the Americana to have 
almost the exclusive right of supplying 
tlicm at an extravagant price. 

' <rThe trade to these islands is, at pre- 
sent, in the hands of a few, and they (be. 
tween ourselves) are nil linked together, 
so tliat when a poor devil arrives wlio has 
any thing to dispose of, there is only one 
peitKm who wants to purchase, and he al- 
ways divides with the others. If any per- 
son, with a capital of 100,000 or 150,000 
dollars, were to establish himself here, he 
might not only engross the trade at the is- 
lands, but have the greatest part of the 
California trade likewise. A small vessel, 
with a British register, might also he nd- 
vantageously employed here in whaling, 
in the summer, and collecting elephant- 
oil, in the winter, and shipping from 
hence to England, or hy taking it to Val- 
paraiso or Lima, and shipping it.drom 
thence to England. " 

t ** The governor of this island is just 
commencing to plant cotton, and I have 
no doubt but he will sell it low in tlie 
seed ." — Canton Reg, Feb. 16. 


jHetD Zralantr. 

A letter from the Bay of Islands, dated 
17Ui February, published in the Sydney 
Geusette, after some details, showing the 
active state of commerce, adds:—** About 
^00 natives have left the Bay of Islands 
this last month, for the war of Zawanga, 
at the soutliward; and not less than 100 
have left the different villages on the 
same account. The missionaries have 
been obliged to defer establishing a 
mission at the northward in consequence 
of the war ; and IMr. Henry Williams, 
with bis usual alacrity, accompanied by 
Mr. Chapman, has hastened to the scene 
of action, to stop, if possible, hostilities. 1 
fear the result, as the captain of a vessel 
sailing out of Sydney, has, it is said, for 
a little remuneration in flax, taken Titori, 
a principal chief, and many of the natives 
to the scene of action,’* 


Accounts from Constantinople of May 
definitively announce the pacification 


of the East. By the arrangement just 
oondudedy Mehemet AH has obtaineJ the 
investiture of Syria with Damascus and 
Aleppo, and Ibrahim* Pacha the title of 
Governor.general of Adana. His nomi- 
nation has not been the subject of a special 
convention, but is published in in ordi- 
nance of the Porte in tlic usual manner 
of governors of pachaliks, as done an- 
nually. 


liTapr of iSooti f^oar. 

Papers from this colony licvc been re- 
ceived to the 5th of May. They contain 
the Annual Report of the Committee of 
tlie Commercial Body for the post year. 
By this it appears that the exports of 1832 
exceeded those of 1831 by i'l 7,778, but 
that tlic imports d.uring the same period 
fell sliort of the preceding year hy 
jC9f>,()0(). There were shipped during the 
year 7,010 pipes of Cape wine, being an 
excess over the preceding year of 002 pipes. 

A memorial was in course of signature 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for the colonics, praying that it may be 
proposed to the government of the United 
Sintes to admit Cape wines into the ports 
of that Republic on payment of the same 
duties ns those on French wines ; and that, 
in return, American produce, without any 
exception, shall be allowed to be entered 
at the Cape on payment of the same duties 
as are charged to the most favoured na- 
tions. 

Tlie following is an extract of a letter 
from the Cape, dated in April : — ** Speak- 
ing of tliis colony, I do not know^iow it 
is, but a great change has taken place in 
the feeling here. They arc now always abus- 
ing the English and their acts. The ha- 
rassing nature of the slave ordinances,— 
the frequent fines, and some of the new 
taxes, levied at the recommendation of tlie 
Commissioners of Inquiry, nq doubt, 
have been in a great measure tlril cause of 
this. Nothing but complaints of slaves 
against their masters, and vice versa. It is 
a pity but that somctliing decisive had taken 
place at first, such as making all bom after 
a certain time free, and compensation for 
the rest. But, whatever he the cause, there 
is at this time much irritation.’* 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS, &c. 

CONVALESCENT DEPOT AT LANDOUH. 

Fort William^ Nov, 19, 1832. — llie 
following estoblishment of staff is autho- 
rized for Uie convalescent depot at Lan- 
doiir : 

One commandant, on a staff salary of 
200 rupees per mensem. 

One station staff, on a staff salary of 
100 rupees, and 50 for a writer and sta- 
tionery per mensem. 

One assistant surgeon, on the consoli- 
dated medical staff salary of an assistant 
surgeon in charge of a regiment. 

The above are in addition to the pay, 
batta, tentage, and gratuity, if entitled 
thereto, of their regimental rank. 

Die commandant, station staff, and 
assistant surgeon will provide their own 
quarters. 

ABSENCE OF CIVIL SERVANTS FROM THEIR 
STATIONS. 

Fort fFiUiam s General De^mrimenty 
Ike, 18, 1832. — The Hon. the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council is pleased to direct, that 
the following rules regarding the absence 
of civil lervants from their stations, on 
leave, be published for general informa- 
tion: 

Gonsolidated rules now in force, regula- 
ting the deductions to be made from the 
salaries of civil servants absent from 
their stations, on leave, granted tliem by 
Government, and prescribing the course 
to be followed in making applications 
for leave of absence. 

1. Civil servants absent from their sta- 

tions, on leave, granted on account of 
private affairs, for a continuous period of 
morethup one month, whether in the same 
or oflScial years, are liable to a 

dedi^ibil of one-third from their salaries 
for tne whole term of such absence. But 
if the period for which they have obtained 
leave of alisencc, whetlier on medical certi- 
ficate or on account of private affaire, do 
not exceed one month in each official year, 
they are not liable to any deduction. 

2. Civil servants absent from their sta- 
tions under leave granted on medical cer- 
tificate, for a pieriM exceeding one month 
in each official year, if their salary do 
not exceed Sa. Rs. 2,000 per mensem, 
are liable to a deduction of one-eighth 
for a whole of the first year, and of one- 
sixth for the remaining period of ab. 
sehce. This rule, how'ever, only applies, 
when officers receiving lesstlian 2,000 ru- 
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pees per mensem arc absent beyond the 
limits of the Presidency, as Madras, the 
Cape, Penang, &c. Absentees to Simlah 
and other places within the limits of the 
Presidency, are subject to the higher scale 
of deductions, specified in the next rule 
following, viz, one-sixth for the first'year 
and one-fourth for tlic ensuing six months. 

3. Civil servants whose salary may ex- 
ceed Sa. Rs. 2,00(3, if absent under leave 
granted on medical certificate, whether 
within or beyond the limits of the Pre- 
sidency. for a* period exceeding one 
month in each official year, arc liable to a 
§ deduction of one-sixth for the whole of the 
first year, and of one-fourth for the remain* 
ing period of absence. 

4^^rom the operation of the two pre- 
cediiB rules arc excepted persons whose 
salarffs may not exceed Sicca Rupees 5(X), 
when the leave of absence has been granted 
to them on medical certificate. They arc 
liable to no deduction for the first year, 
and for the remaining period of absence to 
a deduction of one-sixth. 

5. If the salary of the individual exceed 
the sum 500 rupees per mensem only in 
such small degree, that deductions made 
under rule 2, would reduce the remain- 
ing portion below that sum, those deduc- 
tions shall only be enforced to such an 
extent as to bring the salary for the fil-st 
year to the sum of 500 rupees, and for 
the remaining period to a sum equal to 
one-sixth less than that amount,’ as pre- 
scribed in rule 4. 

G. The deductions specified above are 
to be computed from the date on which 
the absentee may deliver over charge of 
his office to the person appointed to relieve 
him; but in cases when he may be ab- 
sent from beyond the limits of the Pt’C- 
sidency, should he exceed the period of 
eighteen months from the date of final 
departure, he will forfeit bis allowances 
above the subsistence money of his rank, 
and actually vacate his appointment, which 
will be disposed of as the Governor- 
general in council may see ^fit- On re- 
turning from beyond the limits of the 
Presidency (if within the eighteen months), 
the usual period is granted to theabtoutee 
for rejoining his station, during vrbicb be 
is subject only to the lesser deduction, t. e. 
one-sixth of his salary. 

7. Officers applying for leave of ab- 
sence on account of sickness, vwill for- 
ward medical certificates with their appli- 
cations. 

8. All applications for leave of absence 
are to bo forwarded by assistants and other 
subordinate officers tlirough their imme- 
diate superiors. Die Commissioners of 

(2 1 ) 
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Revenue and Circuit will submit imme- 
diately to Government applioatloiYS from 
officers subordinate to them, with such 
observations as they may deem necesrary. 
llieir own applications will bo submitted 
through the Suddcr Board of Revenue. 
In urgent cases of illness, the above rule 
may be dispensed with, and the appli- 
cations bo made directly to Government. 

Additional Rule respecting repetitions 
of absence on leave to visit the hills, 
passed in the Judicial and lie venue 
- Department, under date the 2d Oc- 
tober 18:12. 

Instances have lately occurred of ufliccrs 
in the civil employ of government obtain- 
ing leave of absence on medical ccrtiHcatc 
to visit the hills during that period of tlie 
year, when residence on the plains is most 
trying to the constitution. This has some- 
times been repeated for several successive 
seasons, and much prejudice to the public 
service has hence resulted. It has . tfiere- 
fore become necessary to imposej|some 
further restraint upon the practice, and 
with this view the following rule is 
passed : 

Officers obtaining leave of absence on 
medical certificate to visit the hills, within 
two years from the grant of a similar leave, 
shall be subject to a deduction of one-third , 
of tlieir allowances. A third leave of ab- 
sence, of a similar nature, within a fur. 
tlier period of two years, shall involve the 
loss of appointment and reduction of the 
allowances to those of a civil sei-vant out 
of employ. 

Additional Rule respecting absences to 
sea beyond the limits of the Bengal 
Presidency, passed in the General 
Department, under date the 18th De- 
cember 18.^2. 

A second leave to sea or to territories 
beyond the limits of the Bengal Presi- 
dency on sick certificate, afler one exceed, 
jng six (6) months, cannot be granted 
without forfeiture of the appointment held 
by the individual applying fur such second 
leave, unless a period of not less than three 
(3) years shall have elapsed between the 
resumption of office after the first leave of 
absence and the departure from the station 
on the second leave. The above rule, it 
is to be understood, has reference only to 
cases of leave of absence in which the party 
goes to sea or beyond the limits of the 
Bengal Presidency. 


VnaVJtLLlKO ALLOWAKCKS TO CHAPLAINS. 


general post-office for visting out-stations, 
that hereafter an exti'a allowance, not to 
exceed 2O0tiupces per mensem, shall be 
paid to the district chaplains of the Bengal 
Presidency, upon periodical visitations, 
w hen these have been duly authorized ; 
and that it shall be calculated at the rate of 
one day’s allowance for every ten miles, 
allowing for a bait on the sabbath : pro- 
vided, however, that the allowance drawn 
on this account shall in no case exceed 200 
rupees per mensem. The bills for this al- 
loivance are to be authenticated by a copy 
of the order or aiitlioriCy under which the 
visit has been made, and by a declaration 
on the part of the chaplain that the journey 
has been performed, without which docu- 
ments the civil suiditor is prohibited from 
passing the charges. 

EMPLOYMENT OF SOLniEUS IN CIVIL 
SITUATIONS. 

Fort iniUam, Dec. 24, 18:12. — The 

Hon. the V'ice- president in Council is 
pleased to direct tlint the following extract 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to the Government of Bombay, 
dated liie 2d June 1880, be published in 
G.O., 'the resolutions of the Hon. Court 
being declared applicable to this presi- 
doncy. 

Para, 3. ** We cannot too strongly cen- 
sure the practice which appears to have 
crept ill of late years at our presidencies in 
lodia, of allowing men, who are engaged 
at a very heavy expense to the Company 
to serve them as soldiers, to find employ, 
laent in civil situations, often wholly un- 
connected with our service in any of its 
brunches ; and we take the present oppor- 
tunity of directing, that all men who have 
enlisted for our military service, and who 
may now be employed at your presidency 
in civil capacities, not connected with the 
public service, be directed, either to pay 
for their discharge, or to join iheir respec- 
tive corps within six months after the re- 
ceipt of this communication ; and we fur- 
ther direct, that no soldier shall hereafter 
be allowed to receive any allowance for any 
civil employment for more than one year, 
without purchasing his discharge.” 

DEPUTATION ALLOWANCE TO JUNIOR CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

Fort Williams Judicial and Revenue 
Dcimrlmcnts, Jan* 8, 18S3. — The Hon. the 
Vice-president in Council is pleased to di- 
rect that the following rules be published 
for general information : 


Fort William ; Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ns^t, Dec. 18, 1832. — The hon. the 
Vice-president in Council is pleased to 
resolve, in supersession of the rule passetl 
under date the 19th July 18.S1, permit- 
ting chaplains to draw a travelling allow, 
mice according to -the rates fixed at the 


Rules declaratory of the existing Regula- 
tions to be observed by the civil auditor 
in passing deputation allowance to the 
junior members of the civil service. 

1. No joint magistrate or deputy col- 
lector is entitled to deputation allowance 
for exercising the whole functions pf ma- 
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gistrate or collector, during the period 
that the magistrate or collector to whom he 
is subordinate is present ii% the district 
and holding the office, unless such depu- 
tation allowance shall be specially granted 
by Government. 

2. An assistant is not entitled to depu- 
tation allowance for taking charge of an 
office or any part of an office during the 
period that his principal is present in the 
district and holding the office, unless he 
be specifically placed in independent charge 
by the Government. When so placed in 
charge, he is considered entitled to the 
usual deputation allowance, unless the 
contrary be specified in the orders of Go- 
vernment appointing him. 

3. Ill districts in which two or more 
offices are held by the same individual, 
and his functions arc discharged rluring 
his absence from his district iiy two or 
more junior otHcors, the deputation allow- 
ance shall be divided amongst them, the 
amount to be drawn by each depending 
on the number of the offices which he may 
hold, and the circu instance of his being 
resident witliin the district, or deputed from 
another district. 

d. A head assistant, appointed to offi- 
ciate as a joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector, is entitled to deputation allowance, 
whether or not there be a substantive ap- 
pointment of that grade already constituted 
ill the district, 

5, An assistant, allhougb vested with 
special powers, is not considered entitled 
to deputation allowance during the ab- 
sence of the head assistant, unless he be 
specially appointed by the Government to 
officiate in that capacity. 


ESCORT FOR RESIDENT AT GW AMOK. 

Head Quarters , Camp, AUa, Jan. 12, 
1833. — Under Instructions received from 
the llight Hon. the Governor-general, the 
escort or guard of native infantry, autho- 
rized by Gov. G.O. of the 28tli Dec. 1 827, 
for the resident at Gwalior, is to be re- 
duced to one company, under the com- 
mand of a European officer. 

The escort will be relieved half-yearly, 
ill the manner prescribed in the order above 
mentioned. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmente. 

Feb. 15. Mr. W. J. H. Money to be head assis- 
tant to magistrate and collector of Beerbhoom. 

Mr. F. B. Kemp, having exceeded the pcriixi 
within which he ought to have qualifled himself in 
the native languages for the public service, has 
been onlered to return to England ; date 15th Feb. 
1833. 

rurtough.~-Veh. 15. Mr. ThomosWyaU, to Cape 
of Good Hope, tor health. 


•-Madras. 24S 

MILITAHY APPOINTMENTS, 
PIIOMOTIONS, &c. 

Fore William, Feb. 19, lUai.— OTA N.T. Capt. J 
L. Day to be major, Lieut. Gao. Farquharson to 
lie capt. of a comp., and Ens. H. T. Tucker to be 
lieut. from 20th July 1832, in sue. to J. Wilkie re- 
tired. 

Capt. J. R. Colnctt, barrack-master of Fort Wil- 
liam, to be superintendent of gentlemen cadets, v. 
Capt. Davies proceeded to Europe, C'apt. Colnett 
lioldiiig that appointment with his present office. 

Comet J. M. Loiighnan, 10th L.C., to be fort 
adjutant of Fort Wifliann, v. Capt. Davies. 

Assist. Siirg. Henry Chapman transferred from 
civil station of Chittagong to that of Bareilly, va- 
cant by promotion ot Mr. Grime to rank of sur- 
geon. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Goodeve, m. d., perma- 
nently appointed to station of Chitt^ong, v. 
Chapman. 

Actin:^ Ens. Robert Shaw, of infantry, to be 
ensign from 14th Jan. 1H33, to fill a vacancy, in 
sue. to C. Guthrie transf. to invalid cstablklnneiit. 

Cadets of Infantry F. Adams, G. 11. Davidson, 
and John Turner admitted on establishment. 

Capt. 1). L. Richardson, fjlith N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to invalid establishment. 

Lieut. H. M. Lawrence, of artillery, to proceed 
to Moradabarl and assume charge of duties of 
Cant. B. Browne, revenue surveyor, absent on 
sicK leave. 

Cadets of Artillery F. L. Goodwin and II. R. iE. 
Trevor to l>e acting 2d-lieuts., to enable them to 
draw allowances authorized by Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 


. ifttatira04 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MILITARV AND MAKINE EOARDS. 

Fort St. George, Hoi', 16, 1832. — Un- 
der instructions from tlie Right Hon. the 
Governor General, the G.O. by this Go- 
vernment of the 17th of September last, is 
cancelled, and the duties of the Military 
and Marine Boards at this presidency will, 
from this date, be conducted in the same 
manner as they were prior to the publica- 
tion of that order. 

ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS ABSENT ON 
LEAVE. 

Fort St. George, Hov, SO, 1832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to modify a part of the G.O. dated 
the 7th March 1823, and to permit gene- 
ral and regimental staff officers, absent on 
leave or on sick certificate, witliin the li- 
mits of this presidency, to draw, at the 
stations where they may be residing, the 
proportion of the staff personal allowance, 
to which, under any circumstances of re- 
joining or otherwise, they might, according 
to existing regulations, be entitled. 

PAYMENTS IN ENGLAND ON ACCOUNT OP 
THE MILITARY FUND. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 31, 1832.— -Ex- 
tract from letter from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, dated 15th Aug. 1823;— 

[Letter from No. 3, dated 27tb Jammry 1H3J, 
pars. 8 arid 0. Forward letter from thd dircctni s of 
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Fund icquriUgc that 111 ftituie My- 
m g ttte in fSigland on account of that institution 
may be made in the tame mode as pay is issued to 
offlcen on Airlough.] 

1. << In compliance with this request we 
have determined to make the payments for 
the Madras Military Fund in England in- 
dividually instead of making advances to 
the secretaiy to that fund ; it being dis- 
tinctly understood that the Company are 
not thereby to incur any responsibility^ 
every payment l>eing made upon the au- 
thority of the directors of the fund in 
England, and that any expense that may 
be now or hereafter incurred on this ac- 
count, is to be charged to the fund. 

** A statement of the amount paid by 
us under this arrangement will be trans- 
mitted to you once in three months, in or- 
der that you may obtain reimbursement 
thereof.” 

CONDUCT OF EUROPEAN AND NATIVE TROOPS 
LATELY EMPLOYED AT MALACCA. 

FvH St, George j Jan. 4, 1833.-~The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council, in 
publicly acknowledging the general good 
conduct of the European and native troops, 
lately employed on an active and harass- 
ing warfare at Malacca, has much satisfac- 
tion in noticing in a prominent manner 
the conduct of havildar Peer Homed, of 
the 29th regt. of native infantry, and pri- 
vate Meer Emaum Alii, of the 5tb regt. of 
native infantry ; the former, when posted at 
Songypettah, with a naiguc and 12 pri- 
vates to protect supplies, maintained his 
position for several hours against 300 Ma- 
lays, and, after having his naigue and four 
sepoys wounded, eventually compelled the 
enemy to retreat; the latter nobly covered 
his commanding officer. Ensign Wright, 
when he fell severely wounded within 
twenty yards of a stockade. 

To mark the sense which the Govern- 
ment entertain of the brave and judicious 
conduct of the havildar and the devotion 
and gallantry of the private, which are 
alike meritorious ; the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to promote 
the former to the rank of a subidar, and 
the latter to the rank of a havildar ; and to 
permit their being borne as supernumera- 
ries until opportunities offer to bring them 
on the fixed establishment of their respec- 
tive regiments. 

RETUllNa ALLOWANCES TO WARRANT OFFI- 
CERS or THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Fort St. George, Fd>.\9, 1833. — Ex- 
tract from letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, under date 5th Sept. 1832: 

pRefer ton Court's decision the question as to 
the amount of the pay and retlrlns allowances 
to be granted to warrant officers of the ordnance 
deparunent as well as the amount of penaioni to be 
granted to their widows.] 

9. ‘‘By the rules of the service, as 
adopted in Bengal and as sanctioned by 
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us, warrant officers receive the following 
rates of pay on furlough when compelled 
by sickneM to leave India, viz. 

Commissary, per annum £182 10 O 

Deputy commissary 91 5 O 

Assist, commissary and) ao O O 

dep. assist, commissary ) 

Conductor 75 0 O 

Sub-conductor 45 12 6 

The following are the retiring pensions 
of each class, viz. 


Commissary 

;^182 10 

0 

Deputy commissary 

.. 91 

5 

0 

Assist, commissary and 
dep. assist, commissary 

} 74 

2 

9 

Conductor 

.. 60 

0 

0 

Sub-conductor 

.. 45 

12 

6 

10. ” To entitle warrant officers to retire 


in Europe on the pension of their respec- 
tive ranks, they must have served in India 
and the department for the following pe- 
riods, viz, 

1 years in India f 14 V" 

^ j including (17] 

11. If they retire upon Lord Clive’s 
fund, they receive one-half of these sums 
respectively. If they die in the service and 
leave widows who are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the same fund, the pensions granted 
amount to one-fourth of those sums re- 
apwetivcly. 

13. ** You will adopt similar rules at 
your presidency.* 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENS. ROBERTSON. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Feb, IS, 
1833. — The following extracts from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European ge- 
neral court-martial, bolden at Bangalore, 
on the 5th Feb. 1833, by virtue of a war- 
rant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Robert Wm. O’Callaghan, x.c.b., 
com. in chief, are published to the army': 

Ensign Edwin Robertson, of the 24tli 
regt. N.I., placed in arrest by my order. 

C/mrge.— ‘For scandalous and infamous 
befiaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a genUeman, in 
the following instances. 

First Instance.— In having, at Hurry- 
hur, on the 2d of Dec. 1832, prepared and 
despatched through the station post-office, 
with a malicious intent, under a fictitious 
signature, the following letter. 

For his Exc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir R. W. 

O’Callaghan, K.C.B., Commander-in-chief. 

Most Honoured Sir-One officer, Mr. Snow, 
ensign, 24th regiment, did go to Bellacy for all 
month of Octooer on division leave. 

I am your Excellency most 

Honoured servant to command, 

Hurryhur, Ist Dec. 1832 . Pbrmalloo. 

Second Instance*— In having, at the 
same place, on the 13th of the same month, 
in the same year, at a meeting of the offi- 
cers of bis re^ment, held at my quarteni, 
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faltd^f tfsfited that he wa« not the author 
of the letter specified in the first instance 
of the charge, and that he was not in any 
way privy to the writing of the same. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

(Signed) G. Hutchinson, Captain, 
S.O. in charge of 24th regt. N.I. 

Hurryhur, 19th Dec. 1832. 

The court having most maturely weigh- 
ed and considered the whole of the evidence 
brought forward in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Ens. 
Edwin Robertson, of the 24th regt. N.I., 
has urged in his defence, is of opinion, 

Finding on the First Instance of the 
Charge. — That the prisoner is guilty. 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
Charge.— That the prisoner is guilty. 

5'c7£<cncc.— The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said £ns. Edwin Robert, 
son, of the 24tli regt. N.I., to be dis- 
charged from the service. % 

(Signed) H. Munn, Lieut. Col. 

35th regt. N. I., president. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen., and Cotn.-in-chief. 

Mr. Edwin Robertson will repair to the 
presidency, and place himself under the 
orders of the Town.major of Fort St. 
George. 


ISomSas* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS, &c. 

PENSION LIST. 

Bombay CaUle^ Nov, 2, 1832.— The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the ** Invalid Pen. 
sion List,” be in future denominated the 
“ 'Pension List ” simply. 

NEW CANTONMENT COMMAND. 

Bombay Castle, Jan, 5, 1833. — The 
station of Ahmedabad having, on the 1.5th 
November last, become the head-quarters 
of two regiments of the line, is to be con. 
sidered a temporary or cantonment com- 
mand from that date, and the Right Hon. 
the Governor inCouncil is pleased to sanc- 
tion the appointment of a line adjutant for 
that station. 

ISSUE or PAT TO Ills MAJESTV’s REGI- 
MENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan, 7, 1833. —The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to authorize the several military 
paymasters under this presidency, whhin 
whose range regiments of his Majesty’s 
service may be stationed, to issue on the 
first of each month to the paymasters of 
such corpa an advance cqufll to the net pay 


of the officers fbr that month, which will 
be adjusted wlien the abstracts are sent inf 
and to effect this division paymasters will 
make the requisite provision in their cash 
estimates, so as to have a sufficient balance 
in hand on the first of each month, with- 
out the necessity of awaiting the receipt of 
the usual letters of credit for that month. 


PASSAGE MONET TO OFFICERS PROCEEDING 
SINGLE FROM PORT TO PORT. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 8, 1833.— With re- 
ference to the General Orders noted in tlie 
margin* establishing fixed rates of passage- 
money to officers proceeding singly from 
port to port within the limits of this pre- 
sidency, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish the following 
modifications, and to direct that they have 
effect from the first proximo. 

2d. Bills for passage-money are to be 
supported by attested copies of the orders 
directing officers to proceed on duty, which 
orders should invariably state the occasion 
or nature of the duty on which they are so 
proceeding. No bill unsupported by such 
voucher is to be discharged by the pay de- 
partment, which is held responsible that 
the claim to passage-allowance is made in 
conformity with the regulations as now' 
explained; the certificates, heretofore re- 
quired to be furnished by the officers of the 
quarter.master-general’s department, are 
dispensed with. 

3d. Officers permitted to proceed to the 
presidency for the purpose of undergoing 
an examination in the native languages 
are entitled to passage allowances, and 
to the same on their return, provided in 
both cases that they actually appear before 
the examining committee, but not otlier- 
wisc, 

4th. Officers arriving at the presidency 
from Europe, under any circumstances, are 
also allowed passage-money on proceeding 
to rejoin their corps. 

5th. The mere circumstance of officers 
who have arrived at the presidency on pri- 
vate or sick leave, otherwise than as above 
provided for, being while tliere placed on 
duty, can give them no claim to a passage 
oil proceeding tcMoin. 

6th. When officers proceed from one 
station to another, and that the nearest 
and most expeditious route is partly by 
land and partly by water, they are to 
embark and disembark at the nearest ports, 
which are considered to be as follows, m. 


Nearest Port. Stations. 

Tankaria Bunder. • . Baroda. 

r All north of Baroda in 
•" \ Guzerat Proper. 

Gogo Rajeote. 

Mandavie Cuteb. 

Severndroog Dapoleo and Sattam 


Cambay 


• No. 407^12th Nov. 1820. No. 49.-3l8t Jan. 

no*. 
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NcinitPort. , „ . sionii no committee shall assemble without 

ViniKorla 5 BdpiiiiiiijDharwar,and jhe presence of at least one head of a de- 

f Kulladfbce, parfment, under which denomination, as- 

Rutnaffhurry Akulcote. sistants temporarily in charge of a depart- 

Fanweli Deccan. ment are not considered to be includ^. 


ALLOWANCES TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

vf, Sofnbay CastlCf Jan* 10, 1833.— The 
jRight Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend the operation of article 8 1 , 
section xv. page 70, of the second supple- 
ment of the military code, to medical ofli. 
cers, who may suffer the loss of the con. 
solidated allowance in cotiserjuoncc of 
being detached on court martial or other 
duty, but this indulgence is in no case to 
be admitted until the station or divisional 
order shall be confirmed by his exc. the 
Commander- in* Chief, or by Government. 

JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Bombay Castle; General BepartmciU^ 
Jan, 12. 1833. — With reference to the 
circular of the 1st of Dec. 1831, prohibit- 
ing junior civil servants from drawing the 
allowances of their situations until they 
passed an examination in the printed regu- 
lations, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify, that writets 
having passed an examination in one of 
the native languages, and having been ap- 
pointed assistant collectors, shall be entitled 
to the full salary of their situations from 
the date of appointment, provided they 
pass the examination prescribed in the cir. 
cular of the Ist of Dec. 1831 : and that 
otherwise they will remain on the allowance 
of unpassed writers, until they may be 
certified to have acquired a competent 
knowledge of the regulations of Govern- 
ment, when they will be entitled to draw 
their arrears from the date of joining the 
department, provided the examination be 
m^e within a period of six months. 

Jan, 22.— With reference to the Go- 
vernment advertisement of the 17th Nov. 
1831, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that when a 
junior civil servant, having passed in one 
language, and obtained the situation of 
assistant at an out-station, has to travel to 
the presidency to be examined in another 
language, and return to his former situa- 
tion, and when such civil servant is suc- 
cessful in his examination and returns to 
bis station with only bis former situation 
and salary, he shall be permitted to prefer 
a contingent bill for travelling allowance 
on the occasion in question. 

Jan. 23.— The Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct, that the 
examination of junior civil servants, in 
their knowledge of the regulations of Go- 
vernment, sbdl be conducted by a com- 
mittee, 4e members of which shall be 
composed, as far as practicable, of beads 
of dcpsrtmehts, and that, on stich occa- 


tkavellino allowances to chaplains. 

Bombay Castle^ Jan. 23, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, in obedience to the orders of the 
Hon. Court of Directors, to discontinue 
the allowance hitherto granted to the chap- 
lains appointed to visit out-stations pe- 
riodically, and to direct that an allowance, 
not exceeding Rs. 200 per month, shall be 
paid to the district chaplains of this presi- 
dency, upon periodical visitations when 
these have been duly authorized, and that 
it shall be calculated at the rate of one 
day’s allowance fur every ten miles, allow- 
ing for a halt on the sabbath ; provided 
however that the allowance drawn on this 
account shall in no case exceed Rs. 200 
mensem.— The bills for the allowance 
are to be authenticated by a declaration on 
the part of the chaplain that the journey 
has been performed, without which docu- 
ment the civil auditor is prohibited from 
passing the charges. 

2d. This order is to take effect from 
the 1st proximo, and is nut to interfere 
witti the existing allowances assigned for 
the duty performed at Colaba and the 
hafl>our, and by the Rev. Mr. Young at 
Poona. 

INDIAN NAVY, 

Marine Department."^ Bombay Castle^ 
Feb, 4, 1833,— The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council has lieen pleased to 
sanction the following classification of the 
vessels in the Indian navy 

Amherst, Coote, and Clive, to be of the 
2d class. — Elphinstune, Euphrates, Tigris, 
and Hugh Lindsay steamer, to be of the 
3d class. — Ternate, Benares, Palinurus, 
and Nautilus, to be of the 4th class. 

CONDUCT OF THE PARK UR FIELD FORCE. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb.\6^ 1833. — The 
operations against the freebooters occupy, 
ing Parkur and the other strong-bolds in 
Uie vicinity of the north-west frontier, 
having been brought to a successful termi- 
nation, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is happy to express his high ap- 
probation of the manner in which this ar- 
duous and important duty has been per- 
formed. 

The general political control of the ex- 
pedition was entrusted to Lieut. Col. H. 
Pottinger, agent for the Governor Gene- 
ral in Scind, and resident in Cutch, and 
to the eminent talent, discretion, and zeal, 
displayed by him in directing the efforts of 
the force employed, and to the steady per- 
severance with which he pursued tlie object 
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in view, is principally to bo attributed the 
happy result attained. 

To Lieut. Col. G. Litchfield, of the 3d 
regt. L.C., who commanded the field 
force, and to the officers and men under 
his command, by whose exertions and con> 
duct severe chastisement has been inflicted 
on the predatory tribes, the marked ac> 
knowlcdgments of Government are due ; 
and his Lordship in Council has much 
pleasure in expressing his high sense of 
the ability and zeal of the officers of all 
ranks, and of the discipline and conduct 
of the soldiers who served with the Pur- 
kur field force. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

JttdMal Department, 

Feb. P. Mr. G. W. Andenon to be second puisne 
judge of courts of Sudder Dewanec and Sudder 
Fouydarec Adawlut. from date of Mr. Bernard's 
departure for England. 

General Department. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Wedderburn, having returned to 
presidency, to resume charge of his office of 
countant general, &c. 

Territorial Department. 

Feb. 7* Mr. N. Kirkland to act as sulxollector 
of Broach. 

\ ; Mr. W. W. Bell to act as first assistant to collec- 
tor of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. H. Liddell to act as second assistant to col- 
lector of Ahmedabad. 


F»ir/owyfc.— Feb. 7* Mr. J. W. Jackson to Cape 
of Good Hope, for one year, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, F«fr. (i, — Capt. W. Hen- 

derson, Europ. regt., to take charge of invalids of 
H.C. service proceming to England on ship Lady 
Nugent, as far as Cape of Good Hope; and Capt. 
H. Hancock, 19th N.I., to be junior officer in 
charge of same from Bombay to Cape, and in sole 
charge from Cape to England. 

Lieut. J. F. Cruikshank, corps of engineers, to 
act as executive engineer at Ahmednuggur, during 
absence of (^ipt 1 . B. Jervis on sick certificate. 

Capt. J« Swanson, 19th N.I., to act as paymas- 
ter at presidency, during absence of Capt. Hen- 
derson. 

Feb. ^. —Cadet of Artillery Keith Bell admitted 
on establishment. 

Feb. IJ.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieut. R. Lewis, 22d N.I., to act as 
line adj. at Ahmedabad. from 17th Jan., until ar- 
rival of Lieut. Parsons, 11th N.I., appointed to 
that situation. — Lieut. A. Hamerton, l.Oth N.I., to 
act as line adj. at BhooJ, during time Lieut. Denton 
may be in command of station. 

Feb. 11.— Sen. Cadet John Campbell to be cor- 
net, from 29th Jan. ia33, and posted to 1st L.C., v. 
Williams dec. 

Lieut. C. H. Nixon. regL of artil., to act as 
executive engineer at Belgaum on responsibility of 
Capt. T. B. Jervis from nate of that officer’s de- 
parture until arrival of Capt. Pouget. 

Feb. 16.— The designation of appointment held 
by Lieut. H. Ramsay, 24th N.I., to be changed to 
•• assistant to commissariat officer in charge of 
military baiarat Poona.” 

Feb. 18.— Lieut. W. B. Goodfellow to be adf. to 
e ng neer corps at Seroor, v. Peat ; date 16th Aug. 

Lieut. T. Jackson confirmed In ann. of qu. mast, 
and interp. in Hindoostanee to 10th N.I., v. Aston 
resigned. 

The following temporary arrangement confirm- 


ed !— Lieut C. Clark, Slit N.I., to act aa stair of- 
ficer to detachment under cominand of Capt H. 
O. Roberts, consisting of upwards of 300 mm, re- 
gulars and irregSian. 

Ens. T. M. Dickinson, 14th N.I., has recently 
been reported by examining committee to have 
obtained high proficiency in Arabic and Persian 
languages. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 7. Ens. S. Sproule, 6th N.I., 
for health — 13. Capt G. S. Bltmdell, 61it Bengal 
N.I.. for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Feb. 6. Capt W. Hen- 
dermn.^^l^aym. at presidency, for twelve numths. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

AUDITOR OP INDIAN NAVY ACCOUNTS. 

liombay Casllc, Feb. 7, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to abolisli the separate office of the 
auditor of Indian navy accounts, and to 
transfer its duties to the civil auditor. 

His Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to attach Commander Houghton to 
the civil auditor as his assistant in the ma- 
rine department of audit. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Feb. 15.— Commander Thomas Elwon to be 
capt., Lieut. J. McDowall to be commander, and 
midshipman R. Harrison to be lieut., v. Wynd- 
ham dec. ; date of corns. 26th Dec. 1832. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 15. Lieut. Geo. Pilcher, In- 
dian navy. for three years, for health. 

To Eaeftearef.— Feb. 18. Lieut. J. Fnishard, In- 
dian navy, for eight months, on private affain. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fkb. 11. Minerva, Pope, from Calcutta.— 13. 
Eleanor, McT^gart, from London. — 2S. Earl of 
Clare, Daly, from China and Singapore; and 
H.C7. sloon of war Ternate, from Persian Gulf 
(with overland despatches). 

Freight to London (Feb. 23).— £5. per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATH. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 26. At Surat, the lady of Capt. Laurie, 
regt. of artillery, of a daughter. 

30. At Deesa, the lady of the Rev. E. P. Wil- 
liams, of a son. 

Feb. 6. At Surat, the lady of Richard G. Cham- 
bers, Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Bombay, the lady of the Rev. John Wil- 
son, of a son. 

17. At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Knipe, 17th 
N.I., of a son. 


DEATH. 

Jan. 30. At Rutnagherry, Andrew Murray, Eiq., 
assistant surgeon, second son of the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Auenterderran, Scotland. 


isrndon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 10. John G. Forbes, Esq., to be provincial 
judge of Colombo. 

D. A. Blair, Esq., to be collector of Trinoo- 
malee and agent to government for Tamankadewe. 
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Jon. 19. CharlM B^LayaKd, Eiq.* to be cpmiiito- 
^onev oif'ttiiBpi* 

19L Fnuicit JamM Temptor, to be collec- 
tor of Colombo* 

Jamei N. Mooyart, Esq.* to . be collector , of 
ChUair and provincial judge of Calpentyn. 

John Barnett* E«q.* to be collector of Tangalle. 

C. P. Layard* Esq.* to be assistant to collector 
of Colombo, and sitting magistrate at Caltura. 

John Dinwoodie* Esq*, to be assistant to collec- 
tor of Colomba 

On the SSd Feb. the Hon. Sir Charles Marshall. 
Knt. Chief Justice of this colony, was sworn in 
a member of his Majesty’s Council, and took his 
seat at the Board accordingly. 


MILITARY APFOINTMEKTS. 

CMombo. Dec. 24, 1832. — Assist. Surg. G. L. 
Fitsmamice. royal artillery, to be attached to 
personal stafi' of his Exc. the Governor, and to 
receive island allowance of a staff surgeon. 

Feb. 21. 1833.->Maj. George Ingham. Ceylon 
Rifle le^., to be acting deputy commissary gene- 
ral. V. C^apt. S. Braybrooke. 


Ilmang. 


la At Sydney. Mrs. T. Baker, of a son. 

At Sydn^. Mrs. BetUngton. of a 

i?Sydney. thei wife of Mr. VlUiera Pearce, 
of a son. 

Oct. 9. At Dunholle. Darlington, the wife of 
James McDeugall, Esq., of a daughter. 

18. At Sydney, Mrs.Uacre, of a daughter. 

31. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. John Malcolm, 
druggist, of a son. 

Nov. 13. At Sydney, the lady of Thomas Col- 
lins, Esq., of a son (since dead). 

25. At Raineviile. Bathurst. Mrs. Thos. Ralne, 
of a daughter. 

30. At the Dank of New SouUi Wales, Mrs. 
Black, of a son. 

Dee. 19. At Maitland. Mrs. George Furber, of 
a daughter. 

24. At Fairy Hall. Newtown, the wife of George 
Cavenagh, Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At Sydney, the lady of H. Carew, Esq., 
paymaster, 17th regt... of a son. 

:)0. At St. Hiller’s, Hunter’s River. Mrs. Wm. 
Dumaresq, of a daughter. 

Jnn. 19, 1833. At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Mansfield, of a Son. 

Feb. 7. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Peter Web- 
ster, of a daughter. 

10. At Sydney, Mrs. James Alderson, of a son. 

12. Mrs. Walker, of Brisbane Grove, of a daugh- 
ter. 

23. At Sydney, the lady of John Gumer. Esq., 
of a daughter. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. K. Murchison, to perform duties of gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca, during absence of Mr. Ibbetson, on sick 
certificate ; date 15th Feb. 1833. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Map 19, 1832.— Lieut. William Henry Geary. 
R.N.. to be harbour-master at Port Macquarie. 

June 9.— Benjamin Sullivan, Esq., J. P., to be 
resident magistrate at port Macquarie. 

June 14.— John Hubert Plunkett, Esq., to be 
solicitor general of colony of New South Wales, 
in room of Edward Macdowell, Esq. 

JulpSA— Lieut. CoL Kenneth Snodgrass, C.B., 
senior ofilcer of H.M. land forces in colony, to be 
a member of Executive Council of New South 
Wales, in lieu of CoU Lindesay. 

Aug. 16.— Capt. Thomas Williams, H.M. 4th 
inn., commandant of movmted police, and Lieut. 
Chiles Steele, H.M. 17th regt., attached to same 
ooips, to he magistrates of territory. 

Sept. 4.— Francis Allman, Esq., J. P., to bs po- 
lice magistrate at Wollongong, district of lUawarra. 

Sept. 25.— Archibald Bell, Esq., of Belmont, to 
be a member of Legislative Council, in room of 
Col. Patrick Lindesay, absent from colony. 

Dee, 22.— William W. Burton, Esq., to be one of 
mdme judges of Supreme Court of New South 
Wake. In room of John Stephen. Esq., resided. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


June 7* 1832. At Sydney, the lady of J. B. 
MfmteAank* Esq., of a daughter. 

17. Tbfr lady of R. M. Campbell, Esq., of 
Wengdeo. Argyle, of a daughter. 

— At Bustle Farm, lllawarra, Mrs. Charles 
Throsby Smith, of a daughter. 

1ft At Sydney, the lady of A. E. Hayes, Esq., 
editor of the duatraltan, of a son. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. John Thompson, of a son. 
JulvS. The lady of the Rev. G. A. Middleton, 
of Bpltnaing- of a SOn* 

Ift At Badmnt. the lady of Thomas Evemden. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

. 8. At SydBMry. Mn. William Wilks. Mac- 

jmm oft dau|-"" - 


MARRIAGES. 

June 18, 1832. At Sydney, Robert Crawford, 
Esq., of Hill end, to Miss Jones, of Bligh^treet. 

Ju/p 31. At Sydney, William Brigg, Esq., of 
Launceston, to Mary, daughter of Edward Curtis. 
Eh}., of . Wincanton, Somerset. 

— At Bathurst, Mr. Calfc to Miss HaUoran, el- 
dest daughter of the late Dr. Halloran. 

Se'pt. 3. At Sydney, William Penson, Esq., of 
Hunter’s River, nephew to Richard Brooks, Esq., 
J. P., to EHza Ann Wentworth, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Bucknell, of the Surrey Hills. 

ft At Parramatta, Charles William Wall, Esq., 
J. P., late colonel 3d regt. of DulTs, to Miss Elisa- 
beth Hoddinott, daimhter of the late Benjamin 
libddinott. Esq., ot Henley Grove, Somerset- 
shire. 

13. At Castlereagh, George Wentworth, Esq., 
of Greendale, son of the late D’Arcy Wentworth, 
Eeq., of Homebush, to Ann Elisa, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. U. Fulton, of Castlereagh. 

Ocf. 22. At Castlereagh, Mr. Edward Hallen to 
Sophia, third daughter of William Lawson, Esq., 
of Veteran Hall, I’rospect. 

Nov. 1. At Segenhoe, Hunter’s River, James 
Busby, Esq., British resident at New Zealand, 
to Agnes, third daughter of John Dow, Esq.. 
Greenock. 

3. At Parramatta, Major Breton, of the 4th or 
King’s Own RegL, to Elisa Maria, fifth daughter 
of John Blaxland, Esq., M.L.C., of Newlnaton 
Park. 

12. At Sydney. Mr. George John Rom to 
Catherine Rebecca, third &ughter of Dharles 
Wlndeyer, Esq., of Sydney. 

26. At Maitland. Mr. George Woods to Manaret. 
|oun|M^daughter of Alex. Mills, Esq., architect. 

Dec. 4. At Sydney, Isaac Shepherd. Esq., of 
Kissing Point, to Miss Paine, of Macquarie-place. 

11. At Sydney, Henry Jeaoneret. m.i>., to Miss 
racmtte 

Jan. 11, 1833. At Bathurst, George Busby, Esq., 
^geon, to Agnes, voungest daughter m Hugh 
Thompson. Esq., of London, 


DEATHS. 


April n, 1832. At Wallis* Island, South Pacific 
(^an, Capt. Robert Johnstone, commander of 
the ship (NdAam. of London. He was murdered, 
along with the whole of his crew, in an alRay with 
the natives. 


RMi3a^* At Newcastle. Capt. James St. John 

June 2. At Sydney, Mr. John Roblnaon. chief 
clerk m the Master Attendant's Office. 

13. At Liverpool. Capt. Francis Dixon, of Park- 
street, i^dney. 

J Robqrt Lowe*. 
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W. At SyiUijy, Mn. Cliff, lady of E. H. 

fVelltn^n whaler. 
At Parr^atta, Mrs. JairnMn* a resl- 



vJLl » . rarramawa, nusan, wire or 

John Palmer, Esq., assistant commissary general. 

!!'■ CS***Be» the Crow's-nest, Edward 
vare Esq., J. P., after a long and sc- 

S.^Hall agS*ft daughter of Mr. E. 

. ~ A*Jyd«ey, In cotiscouence of a fall from his 
h’cott, for many years past an 
dists* *®*lou8 leader of the Wesleyan inelho- 

Esq., third 

EdiSbu?*^ “““‘“'Of 

7* At Artarinon House, North Shore, in the 
gth year of her age, Ann, wife of William Gore, 
Esq., many years provost marshal of this terri- 
tory. 

2d. At the Benevolent Asylum, John Wright, 
aged liw years, lie arrived in the colony about 
forty-three years since. 

Ftfft. 3. At Sydney, Thomas Macvitic, Esq., 
^naging director of the Bank of New South 
Wales, aged 52. 

Lately. At Carfear, New Zealand, aged 27, 
Mary Ann Risdon. wife of Mr. John Cowell, and 
eldest daughter of the late George Howe, Esq., the 
original founder of the Gazeita Xw this colony. 

Murdered on the roast of California, Mr. 
Henry Carter, master of the cutter William Little, 
of LlverpcoL 


Van Dirinrn'0 Uanh. 

COLONIAL APrOINTMENTS. 

Ju^, 5, 1832.*— William Moriarty, Esq., com- 
mander In Royal Navy, to act as port ofllccr at 
Port Dalrymple, v. John Walsh, Esq., deceased. 

July 19. — Lieut. Col. Logan, (ild regt., M. Pors- 
Bter, Esq., chief police magistrate, and Josiah 
h'poile. Esq., to form a board for assignment of 
convicts. 

Charles Swanston, Esq., to be a member of Le- 
gislative Council, v. W. H. Hamilton, Esq. 

July 2l. — Thomas Bannister, Esq., to be private 
Mcretary to his Exc. the Lieutenant Governor, v. 
W. T. Parramorc, Esq. 

July 24.— John Montagu, Esq., clerk of the 
councils, and Geo. Vcolaiid, Esq., acting auditor 
of civil accounts, to form a permanent coininittee 
for regulation of post otDce establishment. 

Aur, 9.— Charles M*I.achlan, Esq. to be a 
member of Legislative Council, iu place of late 
Edward Abbott, Esq. 

Aug. 22.— Jonathan Clerke, Esq., to bean assist, 
sur^e^ at Westbury, police district of Norfolk 

31.— Alfred Wm. Horne, Esq., J. P., to be 
police magistrate, as also coroner at Circular Head. 

James C. Suthland, Esq., J. P., to be a coroner 
f^lslaod of Van Diemen's Land and its dependen- 

lUchard Lane, Esq., captain 63il regt., to be 
private secretary to hSi Exc. the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, V. Bannister resigaed. 

Dec. 20.— John Montagu, Esq., to act as trea- 
sure, In place of JocMyn Thomas, &q., suspend- 
ed firomomce. 

Adam 'Fumbull, Eaq„ m.d « to act as clerk of 
the councils, v. Montagix. 

Dec. 27.— T. D. Lord, Esq., to be assistant po- 
lice magistrate at Waterloo Point, police district 
of Great Swan Poi-t. 

Juru 4, 283A— P. A. Mulgrave, Esq., to be chair- 
man of quarter sessions for northern dLv. of colony, 
and commissioner for Court of Requests at Laun- 
ceston. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., to be chief police msgis- 
trate, ▼•Mulgravib 

MliebMfrjriciry. Eiq., to be oidnaace itore^ 
keepter^w. W. Nwihr* 1^. 
diiat, J9ur, N,S. Vol.11. No. 44. 


Edward McDowell, Esq., to be soUeilqr oeneral, 
and crown soUditor, in place of Alfred .Stepben, 
Esq., appointedPhy his MaJ«ty to office of attorney 
general. 

Jan. 11.— Thomas Bannister, Esq., to be sheriff 
of Van Diemen's Land for ensuing year. 

Hugh Ross, Esq., to act as clerk of peaces and 
register of Court of Requests, v. H. J. Emmett, 
Esq., suspended. 

Feb. 1.— -Algernon Montagu, Esq., tobeapuiene 
judge of Supreme Court of Van Diemen's Land. 

Felt, l.'i — James England, Esq., to perform duties 
of police magistrate at New Norfolk during ab- 
sence of Edw. Dumaresq, Esq., nrocciedlnff to New 
South Wales for his health. 

John Leake, Esq., to perform duties of police 
magistrate at Campbell Town during tenmorary 
absence of Mr. Simpson on duty at Hobart Town. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Bl KTIIS. 

Feb. 22, 1832. At Denniston, the lady of Capt. 
Patrick Wood, of a son. 

April a. At Richmond, Mrs. Lascelles, of a stm. 

May 4. Mrs. Lemprierc', of a son. 

1 9. M rs. Foy le, of a d.iii gh t er. 

25. At Ellciuhorpe Mall, Mrs. G.C. Clark, of a 
son. 

June 13. Mrs. Giinn, of a son. 

July 21. At Kirklands, Macquarie River, the 
lady of the Rev. John Mackersey, of a son (since 
dead). 

Sept. 23. At Woodlands, Tea Tree Bush, Mrs. 
Grillith. of a daughter. 

24. At Broad Marsh, Mrs. Murdoch, of a daugh- 
ter, which lived only a few hours. 

Oft. IU. At Marionbum, the lady of J. T. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., 70th regt. Bengal N.I., of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Government Garden, Mrs. Davidson, of 
a son. 

Nov. 2. Mrs. D. A. C. G. Roberts, of a son. 

— At Redlands, Mrs. Oakes, of a son. 

iMtely. The lady of James Ross, Esq., LL.D., 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 23, 18.32. At Launceston, A. Wrlghte, Esq., 
to F'ann> , daughter of Mr. Upton, surveyor. 

Fab. 4. At New Norfolk, Henry Melvillp, Esq., 


of the late Robert William Elliston, Esq., of 1 

don, to Margaret, youngest daughter of Daniel do 
Vaux, Esq., of the same place. 

April 17. .\t Logan, the Rev. James Garret, 
M.A., to Jean, eldest daughter of Archibald 
McDowall, Esq., of Logan. 

May 17. At Hobart Town, George Anthony 
Kemp, Esq., son of Anthony Fenu Kemp, Esq., 
of Hobart Town, to Helena Maria Morison, 
daughter of the late Thomas H. Mid wood, of the 
same place. 

<M. 3. At Hobart Town, George Win. Jackson, 
Esq., son of Major Jackson, of Sydney, to Susan 
Ann, eldest daughter of John Gresley, Esq., Ivor, 
Bucks. 

11. At Hobart Town, James Smith, Esq., for- 
merly of the East-Tiidia Company's service, to 
Julia Sophia, youngest daughter of the late John 
Charles Straccy, captain of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

13. At Hobart Town, Duncan Campbell, Esq«, 
Gleiularnel, Argylcshire, to Elisabeth, youngest 
daughter of David Lord, Esq., of Richmond Park. 

Nov. (i. At New Norfolk, David Bum, Esq., 
Ellangowan, to Catherine, third daughter of ML 
chael Fenton, Esq., of Castledown, county Sligo. 

D r. 13. At Hobart Town, Alex. Goldie, ^q., 
of Orielton, to Louisa Lemon, youngest daughter 
of L. T. Rode, Eso., of the Middle Temple. 

Lately. At New Norfolk, Mr. Gavin Ralston, of 
Launceston, to Mrs. Emily Aim Crocket, widow of 
the late Dr. Crocket, of Hobart Town. 


Feb. 28, 1832. At New Norfolk, the Rev. R. H. 
Robinson. He was found dead in his bed. 

(2 K) 
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Ma» 9f 1899. Martha Luttreif, widow of the late 
Colonfal Surgeon Luttrell» aged ttk 

June 6. At LaunceitOn, aghd1l8»' Capt. John 
Walih. superintendent ofmaruie of that place. 

13. At Hobart Town, John Llewelyn Roberts, 
EM.,«ged44. 

99. Suddenly, at Hobart Town, Wm. Thomsm, 
Esq., artist, a^ 31. 

Jw^ 14. At Hobart Town, George Thomas 
Maddqx,_Esq.. D. A. C. G. of Accounts, 
r 31. At Launceston, Edward Abbott, Esq., civil 
commandant at that station. Mr. Abbott had bM 
formerly a major In the army. 

Sept, 3, At Port Arthur, the following Indivi- 
duals Mr. Hogan, of the commissariat depart- 
ment; Mr. Frederick Denman, his clerk; Mr. 
James Elliott, a physician, many vears employed 
at Launceston ; Mr. (>corge Dudley, a mtker ; 
and Mr. W. Smith, a mariner. They went out 
boating ill a bay, and were unfortunately upaet in 
a squall, and perished. 

26. At Hobart Town, David William Gray, Esq., 
a native of Carse, county of Angus, Scotland. 

Oi?r. 11. At East Bay Neck, Mrs. Spotswood, 
wife of Capt. Spotswood, late of the iWth regt. 

Latelp. At Launceston, in the hnsuital there, 
Eumarrah, the well-known aboriginal chief. 

— At Launceston, Mr. Dawes, solicitor. 


J^inan ttibrr. 

appointment. 

Capt. Irwin, ILM.GSd rcgL, acting governor of 
colony, during absence of Governor Stirling. 


MARKiaOE. 

Map 15, ia'l2. At Perth. Lieut. Henry Bull, 
R.N., to Henrietta, sixth daughter of J. S. Wells. 
Esq., of Highgate. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 17. 1832. AtFreemantle, G. F. Johnson, 
Esq., merchant. He was killed In a duel. 

• Letelp. Mr. Samuel Collier, son of the Rev. F. 
Collier, Wesleyan minister at Sherbourne. 


^(aurtttus* 

MABRIAGS. 

At PortLouis, Wm. Ainslie, jun.. Esq., 
Of the nrm of Sampson, Ainslie, and Co., to Char- 
wtte Wedderley. only daughter of the late Robert 
Suflield, 1^., formerly deputy secretary to Go- 
vernment In the colony. 


DEATH. 

, Mauritius, Mrs. Telfair, 

UOy of Charles Telfair, Esq., one of the oldest 
and most respected English residenU of the Island. 


3L i^rlrna* 

GOTBBKMENT GENBBAI. ORDERS. 

St. Helena^ April 29, 1833.— Tlie Go- 
vernor and Council are pleased to publish 
in General Orders the following extracts 
from the Hon. Court of Directors' general 
letter, dated 15th Feb. 1833: — 

Para. 61. “ We desire that you publish 
in general orders our positive determine, 
tioo never to provide a passage back to the 
udand to any person in our service, who 
may come to England upon their own pri. 
rate affairs. 

64. ** Capt. Spiller will have obtained 
the benefit of promotion from the 1st 
, April 1831y under our orders of the 25th 
;3ran. 18S2. 

6J, ** We are under the necessity of 


declining to alter our decision upon the 
case of Capt. Beale, as communicated to 
you in our lasumentioned disjiateb. 

We approve of your having invalided 
Capt. Bennett, and ploced him in charge 
of the Invalid Company, Jn the room of 
the late Capt. Statham. ' 

66. “ We cannot comply with Capt. 
Torbett's request for permission to draw 
his full pay and allowances at the Cape 
instead of at St. Helena. If Captain 
Torbett should relinquish his residence 
upon your island, he will he entitled only 
to hulf-pay as a retired officer, agreeably 
to the regulations of the service. 

75. ** We authorize you to grant horse 
allowance to Lieut. Col. Hodson. to com- 
mence from the date of your recommen- 
dation that we would do so. 

89. “ We are under the necessity of 
declining to sanction the grant of horse 
allowance to your town.major. 

92. “ We are under the necessity of 
declining to sanction the payment to 
Lieut. O'Connor, of any higher allow- 
ance than the half-pay of his rank as a re- 
tired officer.** 

St. Helena. Map 6, 1833. — Mr. Surgeon 
Win. D. Me Ritchie, having returned to 
bis professional duties upon this establish- 
ment, will resume the office of medical 
storekeeper from the 1st inst., and will in 
Ititure reside at the Alarm House, which 
will be considered quarters for a medical 
officers. 

To Mr. Assist. Surg. Simpson, who is 
about to quit the island, the Governor and 
Council are gratified in being enabled to 
notice their approbation of the correct and 
highly praisewortliy manner in which he 
has discharged the duties committed to 
him, and they are assured that in thus 
publishing their sense of his merits, they 
are only expressing Uie sentiments of the 
community at large. 

Mr. Simpson’s passage-money, 9SI. 15s. 
will be paid by the government, and be 
will be continued on his present pay and 
allowances until an opportunity ofifers for 
England. 

MILITARY ArrOlNTMEMTS AND PROMOTIOKR, 
Oistle Jameils Fort, March 18, 18S3*-»Cadet F. 
M. Baker admitted on establishment, and di- 
rected to join Su Helena artillery. 

April 11.— Capt. J. B. Spiller, SL Helena regt., 
to be superintendent of Chinese, v. Bond pro- 
ceeding to Europe for health. 

Map 1.*).— Lieut. J. J. Pritchard, artillery, hav- 
ing completed a period of fifteen years' service, to 
becapL by brevet from llth May 18331 
Map 16.— Capt. D. O'Connor, artillery, to be 
superintendent of Military Institution and Ob- 
servatory, during ahienoeof Lieut. M. J. Johnson 
on furlough. 


FURLOUGHS. 


AprU 11. Lieut. C. S. T. Bond, St Helena fwt. 
to England, for health.— May 13, Lieut mJv. 
Johim, artUlciy, on furkm^, agieishlyfo le- 
guiations of the service. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


JEast-India Hotise, July 5. 

A Special General Court of Pro- 

S rietors of East>Tndia Stock was thi.s 
ay held at the Company's House in 
Leadenhall-strcet. 

The Chairman laid before the court 
several papers which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament since the last ge- 
neral court. 

PILGRIM TAX. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to ac- 
quaint the court, that, in pursuance 
of the resolution of the general court 
of the 19th of Juno, there is now laid 
on the table a copy of the letter of the 
Court of Directors of the 20th Fe- 
bruary, relative to the pilgrim tax.” 

RBNKWAL OF TIIK COMPANY’S 
CHARTER. 

• 

The Chairman . — I have now to 
inform the court, that it is specially 
summoned for the purpose of laying 
before the proprietors a bill which has 
been introduced into the House of 
Commons, entitled * A Bill for effect- 
ing an Arrangement with the P^ast- 
India Company, and for the better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian 
territories.’ Since the last com- 
munications with the Government, 
which, had been laid before the pro- 
prietors, the negociation between the 
President of the India Board and the 
Court of Directors was carried on fur- 
ther. It related to certain points 
which were included in the bill, but 
which were not mentioned in the pre- 
vious correspondence. As it was de- 
sirable that the proprietors should be 
made acquainted with them, the pa- 

{ lers, in a printed form, were iiqw 
aid before them.” 

The correspondence was read. 

The Chairman then said, the bill 
was under the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, and should receive 
their most serious attention. Every 
thing should be done, in its progre.s9, 
to improve it : and such communica- 
tions as were necessary on the subject, 
should from time to time be made to 
the proprietors. The subject naturally 
divided itself into two parts. One of 
these related to the pecuniary interests 
of the Company; and he was sure that 


it would be felt as as matter of satis- 
faction to the court when he said, that 
it appeared to him that the interests of 
the proprietors had been properly con- 
sidered, and he believed they would 
be generally satisfied with that portion 
of the arrangement. With respect to 
the other part of the arrangement, 
that which related to the future ma- 
nagement of the government of India, 
he imagined that, in the present state 
of the proceedings, it would be im- 
possible to give an opinion or to speak 
upon it with any advantage. — 
hear!) The correspondence, how- 
ever, would shew what the feelings of 
the Court of Directors were with re- 
ference to some of the details of the 
measure. A great deal of matter that 
was quite new, was introduced in the 
bill ; matter of so much importance as 
to require the utmost consideration. — 
{HeaVy hear I) He therefore could 
not, on this occasion, say much on 
the subject; but this he might ob- 
serve, that there were parts of the bill 
which, he feared, he could never 
make up his mind to agree to. — 
( Hear y hear !) 

Sir Charles Forbes was anxious to 
know from the hon. gentlemen behind 
the bar, how far the bill now laid be- 
fore the court met their views. He 
should be glad to learn whether they 
were prepared to recommend the sur- 
render of the Company’s chartered 
rights on the terms proposed in this 
bill? The directors ought to be en- 
abled at that moment to afford to the 
proprietors an opinion on this impor- 
tant point. It either was or was not 
in the power of the Company to reject 
the measure proposed by Ministers; 
and it appeared to him, from the con- 
cluding part of the minute which had 
been signed by the committee of nine- 
teen directors, that they were possess- 
ed of that power ; he deemed it very 
desirable, therefore, that those gen- 
tlemen should, before the court sepa- 
rated, favour the proprietors urith their 
sentiments on the question. He was 
aware that some hon. directors were 
generally favourable to this measure, 
and he was sorry for it ; but he could 
not help thinking, after what had 
fallen from the hon. Chairman, that 
his opinion was that, which he hop^d 
woula be found to be the opinion of 
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the majority of the proprielorer 
was that of almost all parties out of 
dool^ whom he had heard state their 
sentiments on the subject, namely, ^that 
this ^ras a measure whicrh the East- 
India Company ought not to entertain. 

heart) It was said, that if 
they did not agree to what Ministers 
proposed they were threatened with 
other, and perhaps woi-ae measures. 
They were indeed told early in the 
day,* that if the Company did not yield 
to* their plans they were prepared to 
eovern India by different means. 
Now, he trusted that Ministers would 
he called on, both in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere, to state 
openly what their other plans were, 
so that the country might be enabled 
to judge between the two plans. They 
had been threatened with a string of 
serious consequences which would fol- 
low their rejection of the ministerial 
propositions; but it ought to be re- 
eollected that all the arguments on 
that part of the question cut both 
ways; and, as he had before observed, 
it should be always borne in mind, 
that the Company were in possession, 
which was admitted to be nine points 
of law. The proprietors were asked, 
what would become of their dividends 
if they rejected this compromise, as it 
was called ; and another question fol- 
lowed, as matter of course, to the 
directors, what would become of their 
patronage ? He did not wish to say 
any thing which might tend to dis- 
unite the directors and the proprietors ; 
but he apprehended that attempts had 
been made, and successfully made, to 
conciliate, one by one, and to bring 
round to the views of Government, 
names of great weight and intluence. 
But, supposing Ministers to take upon 
themselves the government of India, 
— at that moment, how, he would ask, 
were they to provide the means for 
meeting the heavy charges incidental 
to governing that country ? He would 
say, that Ministers baa enough on 
their hands already (particularly re- 
ferring to the AVest-India question), 
without taking upon themselves this 
addkional load, even allowing that the 
nation would permit them to admi- 
nister the government of India, which 
he did not believe. If, therefore, the 
Company stood boldly on their rights, 
if they adhered firmly to their ^ar- 
teTi the Ministers would be driven to 
sficcnmb to them, instead of their 
being obliged to bow to Ministers. 
He had no objection to a fair and pru- 


dent arrangement between the Go- 
vernment and the Company which 
would do justice to India; he should, 
on the contrary, be glad to see such an 
arrangement brought about. But, in 
his opinion, that now proposed, from 
the beginning to the end, promised 
any thing but a favourable result. 
Now, as to what had been said by the 
hon. Chairman of the pecuniary inte« 
rests of the proprietors having been 
attended to, that was a matter of opi- 
nion, and he entertained his own ideas 
upon it. He questioned the wisdom 
of giving up all their rights and privi- 
leges for the promised annuity from 
India, instead of retaining under their 
own control a sufiicient portion of 
their commercial assets, if they bad 
them, to pay their dividends. Again, 
he could nut conceive why they should 
not participate with the private mer- 
chants in the Cliina trade, which 
would, he was confident, aflbrd ample 
means to meet those dividends, if not 
more. Why should they give up that 
giiCat source of profit, in order to look 
for their dividends to the uncertain 
territorial revenues of India, wrung 
from the impoverished natives ? They 
were told by this bill, that a guaran- 
tee fund of* two millions should be 
placed in the hands of the eommis- 
.sinners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. Now, in his opinion, 
the guarantee fund should be nearer 
ten millions than two millions, in or- 
der to meet the calls which might 
eventually be made upon it. He 
should not at all wonder if the two 
millions were to disappear in three 
years after the arrangement took ef- 
fect. ,Thc probable deficiency of re- 
venues, and consequently of remit- 
tances from India to England, if re- 
gulated by that revenue, would spee- 
dily swallow up that sum. They were 
told that money might bo raised, if 
necessary, upon the guarantee fund ; 
that it might be mortgaged, or dis- 
posed of in other ways, to raise funds 
for the payment of their dividends, 
but the proprietors were to stand first 
on the list of claimants on remittances 
from India. Now he would say that 
they ought to stand last. They were 
indeed looking closely after their own 
pecuniary interests, in providing for 
their dividends ; but there were other 
claims w'hich ought to come before 
them on the revenues of India^ and 
they could not, in honour, in jusUce, 
and humanity, be overlooked* ■ He al- 
luded to the public creditor of India 
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whose ioterest was payable in Engf- 
kind, to the pensions and retiring al- 
lowances of old and meritorious ser- 
vants, and of the widows and orphans 
of officers who had fallen in the ser- 
vice of their country — not forgetting 
those able and faithful servants who 
had for many years toiled for the 
Company in that house and elsewhere. 
The claims of those parties ought and 
would take place of the dividends, for 
which the proprietors must therefore 
fall back upon the guarantee fund, 
taking their chance of remittances 
from India to replace the deficiency — 
(a slight cry of “ qttestion?^) He con- 
tended that he had a perfect right to 
enter into the whole subject, if he 
pleased to do so. 

Mr. Riqhy . — “ Y ou are speaking to 
the question ; because it is stated in 
the bill that the dividends shall be first 
paid, therefore you are perfectly 
right.” 

Mr. jlstell said, the feelings of the 
hon. baronet were so lively on this 
subject that they carried him away. 
Now he must give it as his opinion 
that the hon. baronet was not speaking 
to the question. The Court of Pro- 
prietors had heard read to them the 
last correspondence between the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors ; 
and they had been called together to 
have this bill laid before them, rather 
for future than present consideration. 
It would, ill his opinion, be much bet- 
ter therefore, and certainly it would suit 
the convenience of the court a great 
deal more, if the hon. baronet would 
not now deliver his sentiments on the 
whole of the question, seeing that 
many points were still under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors 
and the Government. 

Mr. Fielder said, the hon. baronet 
was perfectly in order; and he thought 
it most important that the directors 
should be acquainted with the opi- 
nions of the proprietors at large, be- 
fore they proceeded farther. 

The khairman observed, that what 
the hon. baronet said should not be 
lost on the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Rig^ was of opinion that they 
were fully competent to discuss the 
bill at that moment. He attended for 
that purpose, on the invitation of the 
directors themselves. 

Sir Charles Forbes continued.— He 
thtoked the Chairman for his cour- 
teiv ; he was sorry that the few obser- 
vadbns which he meant to make (and 
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they should be but feW) had been in- 
terrupted. Tt was in his opinion essen^ 
tially necessary that while the proprie- 
tors had the power they should he freely 
allowed to express their sentiments. 
The Court of Proprietors he viewed 
as a body that was on the point of be- 
ing annihilated by the provisions of 
this bill, and the Court of Directors 
would not probably come off much 
better. If they examined the hill, and 
compared it with the correspondence 
from the first to the last, such a mass 
of inconsistencies and contradictions 
had never before appeared under the 
hands of public men. It was clear to 
him that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
either incompetent to what they had 
taken in hand, or that their object was 
to humbug the proprietors with re- 
gard to the powers to be vested in 
that body under the new arrangement. 
Were they not told by the President 
of the Board of Control, in his letter 
of the 12th February, that “ the plan 
allots to the proprietary body impor- 
tant powers and functions in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs,” — that 
they were to he one of the principal 
organs of Indian government,” and 
SC) forth. But what says the bill? It 
enacts that no order or resolution, or, 
in fact, any thing that may he deter- 
mined on by the Court of Directors 
and approved by the Board of Con- 
trol, shall be interfered with by the 
Court of Proprietors. 

The C/inh'rnan, — “ That is the law 
at present.” 

Sir C. Forbes , — If that be the case, 
why was this clause introduced?— 
why re-enact that which is the law ? 
But it would seem as if there were 
some doubt about the law, and if so, 
let us have the benefit of it. He con- 
fessed he had been in hopes that there 
might he a misprint in the bill, and 
that the word no might prove to be 
any or every. It had been held out to 
them as reasonably to be expected 
that, under the new arrangement, the 
powers of the Court of Proprietors 
would be considerably increased, and 
that it was to form a most important 
branch of the government of India. 
They were told that it was a main fea- 
ture of the new system to “ link and 
hind the proprietary body in point of 
interest to tne country which they 
were to assist in g^overning.” They 
therefore had a right to expect that 
enlarged powers would have ^en 
granted to them ; hut vrhat did they dnd* 
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in the bill to meet that expactation ? 
Why, as already stated, the following: 
clause : ** 33. And be it enacted, that 
no order or resolution of the said 
Court of Directors, after the same 
shall have received the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affiiirs of India, shall be liable to be 
rescinded, suspended, revoked, or 
varied by any General Court of 
Proprietors of the said Company.” 
Surely it would have been more ' in 
character to have enacted that f>reri^ 
such order or resolution of the Court 
of Directors should be subject to 
the revision of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, if they thought proper to in- 
terfere therein. {Hear^hear !) If the 
contrary were the law at present, and 
it were to be continued, what would 
be the use of the Court of Proprietors? 
Were they to be bound by law tamely 
to acquiesce in whatever might be 
agpreed upon between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control ? 
If measures were brought forward by 
the Board of Control which the Dr- 
rectors did not think proper to enter- 
tain, or vice versd, why should not the 
Court of Proprietors have the right, in 
cases of that description, to interfere 
and ^ve their advice and assistance ? 
It did appear to him that they ought 
to be invested with that authority, and 
that the directors should be bound to 
lay all such cases before the pro- 
prietors for their consideration. This 
was one of the many defects in the bill, 
which was indeed the most extraordi- 
nary and heterogeneous attempt at Ic- 
islation that he ever recollected to 
ave seen. The charter bill of 1813, 
after it had been brought into the House 
of Commons, was altered over and over 
again, as he hoped the present one 
would be. He hoped that this bill would 
not be allowed to proceed through 
even a single stage without receiv* 
ing the strongest opposition. They 
might be told that they ought not to 
oppose its being read a second time, 
because they had agreed to the princi- 
ple : he however was no party to any 
suokv agreement, and would not be 
bound by it. The bill was to be read 
a second time that night [‘*No!on 
Monday.”] Well, then, w'hat were 
they to do? were they to meet to- 
morrow? Were they not to take 
meens to let Parliament and the 
publki know what the sentiments of 
the ^prietors were with respect to 
thip^lf ? There were some aue and 


determined men in the House of Com- 
mons, and many in the other house, 
who he trusted would strenuously op- 
pose this hill ; and he hoped that by 
their exertions it would he sent to the 
right-aboutyandMinisters with it, as Mr. 
Fox and his famous India Bill were fifty 
years ago. At that time a caricature was 
exhibited in the print shops, repre- 
senting the iVIinister running away with 
the Itidia-llouse on his back, and the 
bcadie of the parish running after him, 
calling out “Stop thief 
ier.) If that caricature were applica- 
ble to tlie transactions of 1 7^4, it was 
little less so to those of the present 
day, and perhaps they might sec a 
second edition of it. Ctlear, hear!) 
This was a most unjust and unfair 
measure, not merely us it affected tlic 
East-India Company, hut also as it 
imposed a grievous burden on the 
people of India. On that latter point, 
however, he had already spoken so 
often and so fully, that he should only 
advert to the hon. Chairman having 
said, that he believed the court would 
acquiesce in and feel gratified at the 
pecuniary part of the arrangement. 
Thut might be so ; but lie would never- 
theless still contend that the measure 
was fraught with injustice to the peo- 
ple of India, and would have a most 
prejudicial effect on their feelings and 
interests. It might be well to ob- 
serve, that the proprietors were only 
twice alluded to in this bill, notwith- 
standing all thut they had heard of the 
additional powers to be granted to them. 
Some individuals w'crc, he believed, 
deluded by those hopes, and amongst 
them an hon. friend near him, who 
had stated his expectations, and with 
great justice, thut it was intended to 
new model and render more effective 
the Court of Proprietors — that, in 
short, they were hereafter to be an 
efficient body in the administration of 
the affairs of India. Instead of that, 
however, it appeared that they were to 
remain in every respect as much ci- 
phers as they were before, and con- 
tinue to be precluded from all inter- 
ference in the affairs of India. But 
then they were to have ten and a-half 
per cent, for their capital. Well, 
what other benefit did this bill provide 
for them ? It gave absent proprietors 
the right of voting for a aircctor by 
power of attorney. That, in reality, 
was the only boon given to the pro- . 
prietors, and a pitinil, paltry conces- 
sion it was. But, in framing this 
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olause, tbe concocton of the bill ought 
to have gone a little farther. If the 
proprietors were allowed to vote by 
power of attorney for directorsi they 
should be permitted to vote in the 
same manner upon other occasions, of 
possibly more importance, which 
might occur. The proposition, how- 
ever, was most absurd, and would be 
hoofed out of the House of Commons. 
In truth, he hoped that the bill would 
be thrown out of parliament altoge- 
ther. He would press on the pro- 
prietors the necessity of not allowing 
it to pass through a single stage with- 
out entering their protest against it. If 
it were read a second time, they 
would be told that parliament hail 
only proceeded in accordance with 
the views of the Court of Proprietors, 
who had agreed to the principle of the 
Bill. He denied the assertion. The 
measure w’as contrary to the resolution 
which had been moved in the last ge- 
neral court on the 10th of June, by an 
hon. and learned gentleman who was 
not then present; and it was also 
contrary to the resolution to M'hicli, 
on the 7th of June, nineteen of the 
directors had placed their names, lie 
trusted that the court would resolve to 
reject this bill altogether. As it now 
stood, it was not in a state to be taken 
into consideration by men of common 
sense, and he br)|ied they would not 
separate that day without expressing, 
in .the strongest terms, their disap- 
probation of it. Should the bill be 
read a second time, should it go into 
a committee, and finally pass the 
House of Commons, they would then 
have to look to the House of Lords, 
where it would no doubt be roughly 
handled; and even if it were carried 
there, he would still cling to the hope 
that the King might refuse his assent 
to it. 

Mr. Poynderw^ anxious, after what 
had fallen fixmi the hon, baronet, to 
make a very few observations. The 
strong opinion which the hon. baro- 
net had expressed against the govern- 
ment with whom this measure had 
originated, shewed a degree of party 
spirit (he did not, of course, use the 
phrase in an offensive sense]^ which, in 
his opinion, ought to be avoided in the 
discussion of a grave and important 
subject. The hon. baronet seemed to 
be extremely sensitive on the subject 
of the reform question, and he had 
introduced that, and some other points, 
which appeajred to be a little out of 


course, and somewhat unoalled4or, on 
the present occasion. He had not only 
expressed his hostility to the govern* 
ment, but he had attacked even the 
Court of Hirecthrs themselves, for 
having sanctioned the ]mposition 
which was then submitted tu them, 
the basis of which was, the giving up 
of the China trade, and the formation 
of a guarantee fund. With respect 
to the latter point, he confessed, that 
the arrangement which had been made, 
removed, in a very considerable de- 
gree, any objections which he might 
have entertained against the measure ; 
and he understood the hon. baronet to 
have been satisfied, in the main, with 
that arrangement. (iVi?, no!) The 
hon. baronet had proposed no other 
plan ; and, if he had one in view, it 
w'as very desirable that it should be 
stated. Many of the observations with 
which the hon. baronet had favoured 
the Court were distinguished by no 
inconsiderable degree of asperity, and 
he liad been most particularly severe 
in his remarks on the clause which 
gave the proprietors the right of 
voting for directors by proxy. The 
object of this clause w'as to remove 
that particular disability which, as the 
law now stood, frequently interfered 
with the elective power of the proprie* 
tors. Thus, a gentleman who was 
absent from town in consequence of 
severe illness, or who was unable to 
attend on account of a domestic cala- 
mity, could not vote for a director, in 
the'present state of the law, however 
desirous he might be to do so. He 
was told that if he were not present in 
person, his vote must go for nothing. 
No>v, in his opinion, the clause which 
remedied this inconvenience was a 
very good one; and, indeed, he was 
surprised that it did not originate with 
the directors themselves, looking at 
their own peculiar situation, rather 
than with the (ioverniiient. They 
must be perfectly aware of the incon- 
venience to which some of them had 
been subjected, and which they were 
all exposed to, in consequence of the 
existing state of the law. A candidate 
for the direction might lose the as. 
sistancG of his very best friends he. 
cause they happened to be ill, or were, 
from any circumstance* unable to tra- 
vel three or four hundred miles, to 
attend on the day of election at the 
India-House. This evil was effectu- 
ally remedied by the dausc which the 
hon. .baronet had spdeen of so eon* 





tiimptaoiisly. If the hoe« berenet 
ihAi^^ that the right of TOting by 
Mter of attorney should be extraded 
to all oases of ballot, bow very simple 
was the course to be pursued for the 
purpose of efifecting that object. A 
(ew words introduced into the clause 
for that purpose would at once meet 
the wishes of the hon. baronet. The 
clause might thus be amended; and 
that, surely, would be a wiser and bet- 
ter course* of proceeding, rather than 
indulging in a general reprobation of 
the new provision. With respect to 
the clause which enacted, that no 
order or resolution of the Court of 
Directors, after it was approved of by 
the Boai^ of Control, should be sus- 
pended, rescinded, or varied by the 
Court of Proprietors,” it was only 
necessary to make one or two remarks. 
The hon. baronet strongly objected to 
that provision ; but it was not a new 
one— such was the law at present. 
The hon. baronet asked, where was 
the necessity for such a clause, if the 
principle were recognized by the ex- 
isting law ? The ansM'er was short 
and clear. It was necessary that 
much of the old law, which was to be 
sought for in a variety of Acts of 
Pariiament, should be incorporated in 
the new. There was a multitude of 
points to be provided for, and it was bet- 
ter that they should be brought within 
the scope of one Act of Parliament, 
than that they should be scattered over 
many. It appeared to him that the 
hon. baronet saw this subject, without 
being conscious of the fact, through a 
fabe medium ; in the same way as he 
viewed the reform question, and seve- 
ral others. Perhaps he might, to a 
considerable degree, enter into the 
sentiments of the hon.baronet with res- 
pect to the reform question ; but cer- 
tainly be did not sutler his feelings to 
carry him to such an extent as those of 
the hon. baronet appeared to do T he 
cessions made by Government seemed 
toMm to be very important ; they shew- 
ed a fisir and candid spirit on the part 
of Ministers, and they ought to be met 
with.a corresponding spirit of concili- 
atkin. The executive body had ob- 
jected to a reduction of the number 
of Directors; and, on their remon- 
strance, GoveriSment had at once con- 
ceded the point. The hon. baronet 
had called upon them to stand upon 
t^iair rights^ and not to give way on 
ii^.poiDt^ to the Government. But the 
miter could sot be thus easily set- 


tled. It was not a mere naked ab- 
stract question that was to be settle^ 
there was here a question of discre- 
tion, a question of wisdom, a question 
of prudence, a question of what the 
Government expected from the Com- 
pany ; a question of what England, of 
what the world expected, from them. 
The members of the profession to 
which he unfortunately belonged, were 
accustomed to take one view of a sub- 
ject, and to exclude all others. The 
hon. baronet seemed to proceed on that 
principle. He said, ** stand on your 
rights;” without paying any atten- 
tion to the innumerable dithculties by 
which the question was surrounded^. 
He considered that they had yet much 
information to seek, with respect to 
the measure which had been sub- 
mitted to them. He was thankful for 
what had been communicated to 
them, but he still thought that they 
stood in need of more. He would 
not, however, on that account reject 
the bill, or pronounce an anathema 
against it. The worthy baronet (Sir 
C. Forbes J had observed that this bill 
would exclude the proprietors from all 
participation in the government of 
loflia. Now he was of opinion that 
they were not called upon to surren- 
der any right which they at present 
poesessed. Under the existing law 
tlwy enjoyed no power; everything 
was managed by the Court of Direc- 
tors, over which they had no contrpl; 
aad he did not see that the bill placed 
them in a different position from that 
which they now occupied. With 
respect to the bill itself, if he might 
be permitted to offer one or two re- 
marks, he should be disposed to com- 
plain of the deficiency rather than the 
redundancy of its provisions. He was 
sorry to see that the bill did not con- 
tain all that was required for the good 
government of India, and the educa- 
tion and civilization of its population. 
In making this observation, he had no 
wish to imply any want of confidence 
in the constituted authorities ; but he 
desired to see their duties properly 
defined, so that they mi^ht clearly 
understand what the intention of the 
legislature was, and act in accordance 
with it ; he therefore trusted to scle 
another bill introduced to Parliament 
relating to those particular subj Adis to 
which he had just alluded. He be- 
lieved that the letter sent to the India 
Board by the directors, expressed t^ie 
disapprobation of the enactment create 
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ing two new bishops. This he un» 
derstood to be the purport of that 
letter ; but the cheers with which the 
hon. baronet opposite greeted it (Sir 
H. Jones Brydges) were so strong as 
almost to jmvent its being heard by 
the court. But would the hon. baronet, 
or would any director contend, that 
after having lost four bishops in the 
short space of ten years, simply in con- 
sequence of the exaction of too much 
labour from them [Loud and general 
cries of No that a single individual 
could satisfactorily perform the duties 
of a bishop throughout the vast extent 
of our territories in India, and among 
a population of one hundred millions 
ot souls? He had no hesitation in 
saying that every bishop in succession, 
if he remained unassisted, and if he 
conscientiously discharged his duty, 
must fall a victim to his labours, and he 
therefore approved of that part of the 
bill which provided for the maintenance 
of two additional bishops. Let him ask 
the court this question : could one bi- 
shop, unassisted, perform the service of 
confirmation, or consecrate a single 
church? He was a member of the 
church of England from principle ; 
he honoured and respected her doc- 
trines ; he was born in her creed, bap- 
tized in her faith, and he hoped to die 
in her communion ; and he thought 
that the directors had been guilty of a 
great error, he would not use a harsh- 
er term, in writing the letter which the 
proprietors had heard read that morn- 
ing. He hailed the provision in the bill 
respecting the new bishops with those 
feelings of joy and gladness with 
which he knew the country regarded 
it. There was another part of the 
bill with respect to which he wished 
to make one observation. He begged 
to submit, that the Board of Control 
would not be acting judiciously, if 
they acted upon the intention they 
had expressea, of allowing natives to 
fill public offices ; unless, indeed, they 
contemplated the possibility of the 
native population being converted to 
Christianity. (Oh^ oh /) He could not 
bring himself to believe that it would 
be a wise measure to call to the 
judgment-seat the natives of India, 
who were so notorious for their profli- 
gacy*, t [Loud and general cries of 
“ Nof^ and “ Or4^ /”] He could 
not persuade himself that any person 
would dream of calling natives to the 
bench of justice, unless they were 
Christians, 
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Sir C. Farbei md bis boh. lirjehd 
was wrong in stating that, whSe con- 
demning the Government plan, he had 
suggested nothing in its place. Ho 
had all along recommendea the main- 
tenance of the China trade, which 
would enable them to pay their divi- 
dends honestly, and relieve them from 
all necessity of robbing the people 
India. 

Mr. Astell said, that though he had 
not been anxious to address the court 
at the present moment, yet having 
been personally alluded to, he wished 
to take the earliest opportunity of 
replying to the observations which 
had been applied to him. It was not 
his province, and it certainly was not 
his intention, to endeavour to recon- 
cile with each other the various mo- 
tives which seemed to operate on the 
mind of the worthy baronet (Sir G. 
Forbes), for his opposition to the re- 
solution of the 7th of June last, ana 
still less was it his intention to enter 
into a discussion of those details of the 
measure, which had met with his dis- 
approbation ; but he must say, that the 
Court of Directors would at the pro- 
per season be prepared to state tneir 
sentiments on tlie subject under con- 
sideration; and all who knew him 
were aware that he was not the man 
to shrink from any opinion he had 
avowed. The hon. baronet had call- 
ed upon the nineteen directors who 
agreed to the resolution of the 7th 
of June, to explain how they could 
reconcile their support of the present 
bill with their approval of that resolu- 
tion ? In reply let him ask, how did 
the hon. baronet know that they ap- 
proved of the bill ? All they asked of 
the proprietors was, to allow them time 
to consider and judge of the mea- 
sure. {HeoTy hear resolution 

of the 7th of June only established the 
basis of an arrangement The direo. 
tors who signed it, said that they were 
ready to allow the charter to remain 
in abeyance, and their property to M 
assigned to the crown, in considera- 
tion of continuing to receive teii add 
a-half per cent, annuity. Still they 
retained the right of approving of 
disapproving of the bill, (/fsor, 
hear !) — ^The copy of this bill had 
been laid before the court only three 
days ago, and they had not lost any 
time in taking it into consideratioir, 
and with that ability which had .dii^ 
tinguished the conduct of the direetibm 
throughout the whole of these com- 

(2 £) 
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tetmi^lions, addressed to the Bfdsi. 
dent of the Board of Control a letter 
contftinin^ their opinions on such of 
the points of the bill as they thought it 
necessary to advert to. The hon. 
baronet could not have attended to 
thatletter, or he never would have 
called upon the directors to reject the 
bilLtWton/tfr. {Hear^ hear!) The great- 
er part of the bill went to give effect 
to the arrangement, the basis of which 
had already been agreed upon. On 
the other portion the directors had ex- 
pressed their opinion, and that u'as in 
accordance with the view taken by the 
}ion« baronet, because it u'as one of 
dissent. The directors had, only a short 
time back, had a summary of the bill 
laid before them, to which they had 
given all the attention in their piiwer, 
and they were anxious to take the 
proprietors along with them through 
every stage in which this matter might 
be discussed ; it was, therefore, too 
much to say that they had looked 
merely to their own interest, and not 
to that of the general body of pro. 
prietors. Their only desire, as it was 
tbeir duty, was to maintain the rights 
of the Company unimpaired, because 
they were convinced that it was 
through its medium alone that India 
could be governed well ; and the direc. 
tors knew that they could not be effi- 
cient instruments for that purpose, if 
the rights of the proprietors were 
curtailed. {HeaVy hear!) The hon. 
barouet was not therefore justified in 
Accusing the directors with having 
neglected the interests of the proprie- 
toiu. For himself, he had already 
pronounced an opinion on the subject 
of the basis of the i^reement, and 
whenever the time arrived, he should 
not shrink from the task of defending 
k. {HeoTy heart) But the present 
province of the directors was, to hear 
.the opinions of the proprietors ; and 
he begged to suggest, that whatever 
done in haste must be done badly. 
iHeafyheari) It was impossible for 
them, having had so short a time to 
Consider the subject, to come to any 
mature opinion with respect to it ; but 
he assured the proprietors that the 
directors would be attentive to their 
sduties. (i/fior, hear!) They were 
About to enter into the consideration 
'ci the subject, and he repeated, that 
those who placed them before the 
tuir, might be certain that they never 
firould be deficient in the execution of 
their duty. (Hear, hear /) 


CSkiHkf. [ftOc. 

- Mr. Qarke said be did n6t rise to 
enter into the discussion of the subject 
under the consideration of the Court, 
but merel]^to express his opinion that 
the proprietors most be satisfied, from 
what had fallen from his hon. friend, 
that the nineteen directors; who signed 
the resolution of the 7th of June, 
would be ready, when the time arirved, 
to state their reasons for supporting it. 
{Hear, hear !) 

Sir i/. Jones Brydges said he was 
not about to express any opinion with 
respect to the -bill, but having been 
personally alluded to, he thought he 
hud a right to make a few observations 
in reply to the gentleman from whom 
the allusion proceeded. He would as- 
sure that hon. gentleman that when 
the proper time arrived, he should be 
prepared to deliver his sentiments with 
respect to the clause relative to the 
appointment of additional bishops in 
India; but he should studiously avoid 
firtiguing the Court with a history of 
his birth, parentage, and education, 
and confine himself as closely as pos- 
sible to the question under conside- 
ration. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Twining said he had expected 
Ihat the proprietors would have con- 
ainted themselves on the present oc- 
casion, with receiving the communi- 
cations which had been made to them 
by the Court of Directors, and would 
have refrained from entering upon the 
consideration of the details of the 
question at the present time. He was 
strengthened in this opinion, when he 
heard read the very able and lumi- 
nous letters which nad been sent by 
the Chairs to the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, founded on certain paragraphs 
in the bill, and on additional commu- 
nications received by them, and he 
understood that the directors them- 
selves entertained this view of the 
matter, and that they were disposed 
to recommend to the proprietors to 
take time to consider the various 
enactments of the bill, and the na- 
ture of the papers, which W’ould be 
printed and delivered to them to-mor- 
row, and then come and express their 
opinion with respect to them. He 
would be the last person to interpose 
to stay the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. baronet* on thb 
other side of the«court, who Was en- 
abled by his experience and ability to 
cast so much fight on every subject 
connected with India, but he conffiMed 
that he had listened to the speech of 
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the hoD<^ banpnet with a feeling that it 
in some degree, premature, and 
he should have preferred to have heard 
the hon. baronet's opinion when it 
might have been expressed with much 
greater effect. (Hear^ hear!) He 
thought they might saye'a good deal 
of time by considering what was the 
best ‘ mode of proceeding, and if it 
was not desirable that the proprietors 
should delay expressing their opinion 
on the bill till it came before them in 
such a digested 8 ha]>€, as would render 
that opinion qaost valuable. The best 
course, in his judgment, would be to 
deliberate a little longer on a measure 
of such vast importance — on a bill of 
such extraordinary construction; in. 
volving not merely the interests of the 
Company, but the very existence of 
some of the most cherished hopes and 
expectations of the country, and, he 
might add, the welfare and prosperity 
of India itself. This bill had scarcely 
found its way into the hands of the 
proprietors. He had received a copy 
only last night, and he must own that 
he had not so good an opinion of his 
own powers, as to imagine himself 
capable of investigating pn)perly 
so many complicated and important 
points in so short a time. He had read 
the bill with attention, and he thought 
that those parts which had been ad- 
verted to by the chairs had been han- 
dled in 80 able a manner, that every 
individual w^o considered the effect of 
their application to the India Com- 
pany, must acknowledge the justness 
of the view taken by the directors. 
(Hear, hear!) But when he saw it 
proposed to transfer so great a quan- 
tity of influence from them to other 
parties, and to concentrate such vast 
power in the hands of an individual in 
Indie, he thought it would be impos- 
sible for the proprietors to do justice 
to their own views, if they hastily went 
into a discussion of the measure. It 
was too late for them now to attempt 
to stop the progress of the hill, the 
second reading of which was fixed for 
Monday next; but he protested against 
the proprietors being considered as 
bound to a single enactment, until they 
had the bill before them precisely in 
the shape in which it was intended to 
he carried into execution, and had 
full time allowed them to judge of the 
effects which it was likely to produce. 

Mr. IVceding had expected that the 
worthy proprietor w|io spoke last 


would have conclude by mhhipg.n 
proposition for the adjoumment of tte 
debate, in order to give time to the 
proprietors to consider and deliberate 
mlly on the nature of the bill before 
them. But if it were intended by the 
ministers to read the bill a second 
time on Monday next, for which day it 
now stood, he was affaid that, in the 
event of the present debate being a 4 * 
joumed, the proprietors would nqt 
have an opportunity in the interme- 
diate time to express their opinions ofi 
the measure. If it were desirable that 
the expression of their opinions should 
make an impression on Ministers and 
Parliament, it would be a farce to o^l 
them together after those authorities 
had determined on the course they 
would pursue, lie thought much good 
resulted from the discussions which 
took place in that court, and it was for 
that reason that he was desirous of ser 
curing the publicity of their proceed- 
ings. Every man felt and admitted, 
that in this country public opinion was 
superior even to statute law, and would 
obtain its alteration, if decidedly ex- 
pressed ; he was therefore anxio;us that 
that court should have the power of 
discussing any matter with respect to 
which the Directors and the Board of 
Control might disagree, andofcummii- 
nicating to the remotest parts of Bri- 
tain, and of the Indian empire, the 
reasons upon which that difference...of 
opinion was grounded. This was the 
only object be had in view in adyQ- 
eating publicity ; and he should like 
to see an enactment introduced into 
the bill, merely re-stating the existing 
law with respect to the power of the 
proprietors to call for and discus any 
documents of importance. He did not 
know whether it would suit the con- 
venience of the court for him to debate 
the minute details of this question ; 
but he would talte the opportunity of 
saying in passing, that he could not 
give his consent to some of the propo- 
sitions advanced by his intelligent 
friend near him (Mr. Poynder). His 
hon. friend had charged the hon. ba- 
ronet (Sir C. Forbes), with having al- 
lowed bis judgment in this question to 
bo biassed by his political feelings ; 
but it appeared to him that his hon. 
friend was equally open to the charge 
of allowing his perception of this 
question to bo somewhat adumbrated 
by his religious notions and 

laughter). He honoured his friend fpr 
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hit d^Sro tp pnmmte Chriistianitt^ ; 

■ Ibnt be.agreed vicitb toe hon. baronet in 
.thinking that two additional bishops 
were unnecessary for India* {Hear^ 
hear/) Was it not preposterous that 
the ministers should propose the ap- 
pointment of three bishops for a Chris- 
-tian population not exceeding 40,000 
souls in India, of which the British 
army stationed in that country consti- 
tuted one-half, while they were at the 
'Same time contending that seven mil- 
lions of Christians in another country 
nearer home, required ten bishops less 
than they now possessed? (Hear, heart) 
With respect to the question of slavery 
he believed there could not but be one 
opinion. He abominated slavery ; but he 
would not therefore, rashly propose 
•its abolition, without considering the 
means. There was in India a population 
of twelve millions of Mahommedans, 
who considered the maintenance of sla- 
very as an indispensable part of their 
flights. (,An hon. proprietor observed, 
“ Of their religion also :”] He rejoiced 
in the determination of Government to 
abolish slavery ; but the means and 
the mode ought to be duly weighed ; 
and the enactments in the present bill 
on that subject were evidently the pro- 
positions of men totally ignorant of 
the difficulties which opposed the ac- 
complishment of this object. Another 
proof of the crudeness of this ar- 
rangement was to be found in the 
proposal to reduce the number of the 
Court of Directors. He entirely con- 
curred in the dissent expressed by the 
Court of Directors to that proposi- 
tion ; for he thought that the present 
number of that court afforded a pledge 
of the incorruptibility of its members. 
After having surrendered all their 
property, it was only by retaining the 
present number of the ("ourt of Direc- 
tors, that they could make head against 
the invading spirit of the Government. 
— (/fcor, Mart) The Goyernmont 
had, however, conceded this point 
against the express declaration of a 
gentleman who was once at the head 
of the Board of Control, and who 
stated that during the time he was 
in office, he did not meet two direc- 
. tors out of six, who had ever been 
in India. Now he (Mr. Weeding) 
thought it quite as reasonable that the 
memTOrs of the Board of Control 
should possess local knowledge of the 
state of India— (ffeur, hear!). In 
reference to this subject he was of 


opinion, that though it was desiraible 
that a considerable proportion of the 
Couit of Directors should be composed 
of gentlemen who had acquired a 
knowledge of the affairs of India from 
a residence in that country, it was 
also desirable, that a part of them 
should consist of gentlemen whoso 
experience had been more confined to 
the heme country. If, as he hoped, 
it was intended that the union of the 
two countries,! ndia and Britain, should 
be fostered by the tone, the spirit, and 
the wisdom which prevailed in the 
institutions of Britain, then it was 
indispensable that the home autho- 
rities should be made up in part of 
persons who had become imbued with 
those notions by a residence at home, 
and who would be willing, in proper 
time and season, to impart them to 
their Indian fellow-subjects. (Hear, 
hear!) In looking over the bill, he 
could not help remarking the number 
of changes that were proposed, simply, 
as it appeared to him from mere love 
of change, and he could not think that 
any minister deserved confidence who 
allowed himself to be influenced by 
such a feeling. In the first place, it 
seemed to be thought necessary even 
to alter the very name of the company* 
It used to be called the East-lndia 
Company but it is henceforth to 
be styled “ the India Company.” 
Where w^as the necessity of leaving 
out the word ** East ? ” f^Tone that he 
could discover ; on the contrary, there 
was a reason for retaining it ; because 
the government of the company did 
not extend to the West-Indies. Be- 
sides, the company was better known 
among its subjects by the title of the 
East-lndia Company, and the al- 
teration of the name could only he 
the result of feebleness of judgment. 
He was also afraid — hut if he were 
wrong, the Company’s counsel would 
correct him — that there would exist 
some degree of interregnum, or some 
confusion of authority, between the 
expiration of the existing charter and 
the commencement of the new one. 
By the bill, as it now stood, the new 
charter was to commence on the 12th 
of April 1834. By the 53d Geo. 111. 
ch. 155, it was enacted, that the Com- 
pany’s charter should cease at the 
expiration of twenty years from the 
10th day of April l8i4, upon three 
years’ notice to be given ny Parlia- 
ment* Now what was to be tlie con- 
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dition and authority of the Company 
betmen the 10th and the 12th of 
April 1834, or any subsequent day 
included within the limit of the three 
years’ notice ? r 

Mr. fFigram said, the act declared 
that the Company’s privileg^es should 
cease three years after notice was 
given by Parliament. The Speaker 
had no opportunity of giving that no- 
tice until the 22a day of April, and 
consequently the charter would not 
expire on the 12th, but on the 22d day 
of April, 1834. 

Mr. Weeding continued. — He said, 
after hearing the very able reasoning 
which the court had displayed in their 
letter of the 2d of July, be was not 
indisposed to leave the settlement of 
the plan for the government of India 
to the discretion of the directors ; but 
at the same time he must express a hope 
that they would not shew too great a 
deference to the propositions of the 
Board of Control. The success which 
had attended the endeavours to in- 
crease the amount of the guarantee 
fund, might be a lesson for them how 
to act ; though, he must confess, that 
at one time he was afraid that their 
spirit of compliance would have in- 
duced them to take the sum originally 
proposed. With respect to the pub- 
licity of their proceedings, how had 
Government met the Directors on that 
point ? By enacting that the directors 
might express, ‘‘ by representation in 
writing, to the said Board (of Control) 
such remarks, observations, or ex- 
planations, as they shall think fit, 
touching or concerning any directions 
which they shall receive from the said 
Board, and that the said Board shall 
and they arc hereby required to take 
every such representation, and the 
several matters therein contained or 
alleged, into their consideration, and 
to give such further directions there- 
upon as they shall think fit and expe- 
dient, which shall be final and conclu- 
sive upon the said directors.” 

The Chairman observed, that that 
was the law at present. 

Mr. Weeding . — ^That might be ; but 
he thought that the proprietors ought 
to have something better than the 
existing law. The altered circum- 
stances re(][uired that the proprietors 
should receive larger powers than they 
now enjoyed; If the present bill 
passed, the proprietors, he feared, 
would have little power to enforce the 
publicity of the transactipna which 


would henceforth occur between , the 
Directors and the Board of Control. 
He had been long enough a member of 
that court to know that the proceed- 
ings which took place in it were some- 
time disagreeame to the directors; 
a popular assembly was not always 
agreeable to the constituted authori- 
ties; it was therefore he wished to 
have it estal^ished as a rule, that when- 
ever the Court of Directors expressed 
dissent to the propositions of the 
Board of Control, that dissent should 
be communicated to the Court of 
Proprietors. If he were assured 
that, by the existing law, the proprie- 
tors possessed the power of calling for 
any document, and that power was not 
limited by the proposed bill, he should 
be satisfied. Another part of the bill 
of which he disapproved was that re- 
lating to the law commission. He 
had great objections' to the appoint- 
ment of five gentlemen with large sa- 
laries, whose duty it would be to tra* 
vel about India to see how its condi- 
tion might be improved. This was 
establishing an imperium in imperio 
in the government oT India which in 
his opinion was in the highest degree 
objectionable, and was unnecessary. 
If the Governor-general and the go- 
vernors of^the subordinate presiden- 
cies were not capable, with all their 
local experience and daily execution 
of the affairs of government, to offer 
the best suggestions with respect to 
the improvement of India, then it was 
high tunc that a different form of go- 
vernment should bo instituted. — 
{Hear!) It was impossible that this 
committee could go travelling about 
India, and perhaps checking the con- 
stituted authorities, without creating 
disturbances, and inducing the natives 
to believe that the government under 
which they lived was not so good as it 
ought to be. {Hear i hear!) He was 
quite aware that the Governor-general 
was to have authority over them ; 
but it did not appear that he was to 
have the power of appointing or of 
removing them. He quite concurred 
with the directors in thinking, that no 
law should be earned into execution or 
be deemed permanent in India before 
it was approved of by the authorities 
at home. There was another part of 
the. subject to which he did not see any 
reference in the letter of the directors 
dated July 2d : he meant the Gom- 

f any’s establishment at Haileybury. 
,n his opinion a man could be as well 
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edqcatedfor therivil service h Hemp- Cept. Oowan agreed vHh tbe boiu 
shirees iii Hbitfbrdsfaii^ ; fortlie be^ proprietor (Mr. Twuiing}tbet it mul4 
edneetioity afti^ ell, wes that of an Kng- be much more convenient for the pro* 
lish nntleman. Wm it not absurd to prietors to confine themselves, upon 
saj mat youths could^ best educated the present occasion, simply to the 
at a seminary where they were remove reception of the documents, and post- 
ed fiom die superintendence of their Ppnc the discussion to another period* 
friends, and where their parents had Thoug^h this was his opinion, yet 
no power to give an impplse to their some violent and strong expressions 
best feelings P He thought it would having been made use of in the course 
be well to do away with the establish- of the present debate, he hoped he 
ment, and hj that means reliei'e the would stand excused if he took the 
natives of India from a charge of first opportunity of expreswg his 
10,000/. per year, which they would opinion of their injustice. He parti<y 
otherwise be obliged to hear for the cularly alluded to those very^bfifcnsive 
maintenance of the institution. Ho remarks which had fallen from an hon. 


trusted the directors would press on 
Hovemment the propriety of convert- 
ing the establishment into a school; 
to which, if endowed like Westmin- 
ster or Eton, no man could object to 
send his child. The Court of Direc- 
tors had so well\!ommented upon that 
part of the plan relating to the council 
of the Govemor-general, and the ap- 

S ointment of additional members, that 
e would not detain the court by any 
remarks of his own on the subject. 
It appeared to he intended that the 
council should be itinerary, and should 
have the power to meet in any part of 
India: this would cause great ex- 
pense, and upon that scone he should 
object to it. He likewise trusted that 
the directors would maintain the power 
they possessed of appointing the coun- 
cil to the subordinate presidencies. 
Before he sat doivn he begged to ex- 
press a' hope his worthy friend (Mr. 
Poynder) would reconsider his opinion 
widi respect to the appointment of the 
new bishops. Instead of this propo- 
sition, it would have been much more 
conmstent with sound principles and 
an- enlightened view of Christianity to 
have sent half-a-dozen clergymen to 
India, to act as parish jpriests, and to 
superintend the education and morals 
of the people. — {Hear, heart) 

Mr« wished to correct an 

eiTor into which his worthy friend had 
fallen. He supposed that it wa« obli- 
gatory on the Cfompany to change its 
name ; whereas the only efiect of the 
clause referred to was to give permis- 
sion to the Company to do ab if it 
pleased. ' He thought there wga some 
advantage in this permission ; fihr after 
the arrangements which had been 
made, it would be absurd for them to 
retain the title of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading with the 
East-Ibdies.” — (Mcar^ and q laugh,) 


proprietor with respect to the charac- 
ter of the natives of India, whom he 
described to be remarkable for the 
profligacy of their habits, and unfit to 
assist in the government of their counr 
try. ( Hear, hear !) In making these 
observations the hun. proprietor had 
displayed the most gross and culpable 
ignorance of the character of the peo- 
ple, whom he had ventured to calum- 
niate in so foul and slanderous a man- 
ner.— <//rnr, hear /) That hon. gen- 
tleman had never been in India, and 
could therefore know nothing of the 
people of that country except from 
hearsay, and prolmbly from partial 
and interested accounts dictated by 
bigots, who took a peculiar view oT 
religion. He (Capt Gowan) had en- 
joys better opportunities than the 
hon. proprietor of becoming ac^uuint- 
cd with the habits of the natives of 
India, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that the wealthy inhabitants of 
India were purer in their principles 
and conduct than the same class of per- 
sons in this country. {Hear, hear!) 
He also regretted to hear the same 
hon. gentleman express his approbar 
tion of the proposed appointment of 
two additional bishops in India. Let 
him ask, for whose benefit was this pro- 
position made? There were only 40,000 
Europeans in India; and three-fourths 
of them were of the Catholic persuar 
sion. Surely, then, it could not he said 
that they wanted two new bishops-; 
and he thought but few would be 
found to contend that the native popu- 
lation would derive any spiritual con- 
solation from them. (Hear, hear!) 
He could not concur in the account 
given bv the hon. gentleman, of the 
overwhelming duty imposed on the 
bishops of India : a duty which he 
said was so laborious as to endanger 
their very existence. On the con- 
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truly, he was of opinion that those 
pastoral perambulations which they 
were in the habit of making through 
the country, were exceedingly, bene- 
ficial to their health, and greatly con- 
duced to their comfort and informa- 
tion — {^HeoTy hear!) Bishop Heber 
derived great advantage from his tra- 
vels throughout India. Let the hon. 
proprietor look to Ireland, and behold 
in that country the consequence of fol- 
lowing a similar line of policy to that 
which >ras now proposed to be adopted 
in India. . The hon. gentleman might 
see there an overgrown liierarchy, 
receiving large stipends from the peo- 
ple but giving them no benefit in re- 
turn. He really thought that the pro- 
prietors of that Company ought not 
to allow their conduct to be influenced 
by any peculiar notions of religion, 
but should resolve to deal out strict 
and impartial justice to the natives of 
I ndia.-^ //eor, hear!) With respect 
to the bill under consideration, he 
confessed that his knowledge W'as 
crude and imperfect; he had only 
had an opportunity of hastily glancing 
over it : but he was inclined to approve 
of the great majority of the enact- 
ments. He entirely concurred in the 
propriety of the clause respecting sla- 
very ; and he submitted that the view 
which the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weed- 
ing) had taken on this point was en- 
tirelj^erroiieous. Slavery might be in 
accordance with the religion of the 
'Mussulmans, for aught he knew; but 
this he could say, that no Mussulman 
dared to avow his possession of slaves 
out of the territory in which slavery 
existed. When he told the proprietors 
that young females were dragged from 
their homes, from the (Ihoorka 
country and the Nipal hills, for the 
most disgusting purposes ^ to be 
brought up as courtezans and nautch 
girls, he thought they would be of 
opinion that it was high time such bru- 
tal proceedings should be put an end to. 
[HeoTy hear! and an exclamation from 
Mr. Poyoder of — ** So much for the 
purity of the natives.] He believed 
that their interposition on this subject 
would not be productive of any injui- 
rious cdn^equences, and that it would 
not, any more than the abolition of 
suttees, alienate from them the afiec- 
tiona of the natives. In the hon. geii*' 
ileman’s remarks respecting the esta<- 
blishment at Haileybury he eonu 
pletely concurred. He believed that 
yeung men might be edudXted as well, 
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and with greater facility for service 
in India at private institutions, and 
he trusted that the Haileybury esta- 
blishment would not be maintained 
solely for the sake of patronage. The 
hon. baronet (Sir C. ForMs) had 
greatly surprised him by stating, that 
if the government of this counti^ 
should t&e the administration of India 
into their own hands, they would find 
insuperable difiiculty in carrying it 
on. He (Capt. (iowan) did not think 
so. He suspected that the people of 
this country were so grateful for the 
throwing open of the China trade, that 
they woula not oppose the govern- 
ment assuming the direction of Indian 
affairs, if they thought fit to do so. He 
would not, therefore, recommend the 
roprictors to indulge in that spirit of 
oldness, which the hon. baronet was 
so desirous to infuse in them, for the 
government would not submit to be 
bullied by the Company, and it might 
happen, if they rejected the proposed 
arraugeincnt, that the ministers would 
transfer the government of India from 
the hands of the directors into their 
own. All hon. proprietor objected to 
the bill, because it appeared to him 
to pay greater attention to the divi- 
dend of the proprietors than to the 
pensions and salaries of their servants. 
Now he humbly conceived that it was 
the duty of the directors and the Go- 
vernment to protect the interests of 
the proprietors, and he thought that 
pensioners were generally regarded 
with too favourable an eye, and parti- 
cularly in this country. He believed 
instances could be found of some of 
the servants of that Company, as well 
as of other bodies, receiving remu- 
neration far beyond that to which their 
services entitled them. He did not 
consider himself to be a mercenary 
man ; but he thought it most absurd 
to prefer the interest of pensioners to 
that of the proprietors. He entirely 
approved of the appointment of a conu 
mission to ascertain how the law 
worked in India ; and he trusted ^at 
natives would not be altogether ezf 
eluded from it. No danger need be 
apprehended from the measure, as 
nothing which the commissioners re» 
commended could be carried into 
execution, ^ unless approved of by 
the authontiea at kofne. He kneir 
of no department in India which 
required revision ao miick as that cf 
the law,, and he hoped that no eonaif 
deration of expense would be allow* 
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ed ter stsnd in the way of Its improve- 
ment. 

• Mr. Risiby entirely aneed with those 
gentlemen who thought that the j>ro- 
prietors were not at present in a aitua* 
tion to come to a proper decision upon 
the important subject before the court, 
and, in the hope that they would be 
called together some day previous to 
the decision of Parliament being 
finally passed on the bill, should now 
move the adjournment of the court. 

Mr. If^igram seconded the motion. 

The Ctiairman^vlA he entirely con- 
curred in the propriety of the motion. 
He repeated what he had stated be- 
fore, tnat the bill was under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors, 
who would give their best attention to 
its progress, and make such further 
communications to his Majesty's Go. 
vemmeot as circumstances might re- 
quire. At the same time, whenever 
anything of importance occurred, it 
would be the duty of the directors to 
do (what he trusted they had. done 
throughout the whole business, in every 
instance that was necessar}',) to call 
the proprietors together and inform 
them of what had taken place. fHeaVy 
hear!) The Company were not now 
in the same situation as that in which 
they stood on the renewal of their 
charter at former periods : they were 
then beggars, and soliciting every 
thing ; now they were giving up every 
thing they possessed to meet the wishes 
of the country (heoTy hear !) ; and he 
would always maintain that the Compa- 
ny had behaved most liberally towards 
the' country in withdrawing from the 
China trade, and allowing British mer- 
chants to occupy that situation which 
had been so advantageous to them- 
selves. (Heary hear U For such a sa- 
crifice as this, th^ were entitled to the 
consideration of rarliament and of the 
country. CHeary hear!) They had a 
ri^ht to demand that they should be 
fairly dealt with; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if he saw a desire 
manifested, in any quarter whatever, 
to tidee advantage of the Company, he 
would meet it with the roost deter- 
mined and uncompromisKig opposi- 
tion. (Loud and general cri^ of heart) 
As he said before, he thought the ad- 
journment of the ^urt would be a 
judicious proceediplg^ as it would give 
Ike Erectors a hmer opportunity of 
eahnly and maturely considering the 
and the propiiitors might be 
'Ossured that the dixcotors would take 


the first opportunity of calling them 
together, and hearing their opinions 
on the subject 

Mr. Goldsmid was anxious, before 
the rising of the court, to tell the gal- 
lant proprietor, who said that the 

overnment would not consent to be 

ullied by the Company, that all the 
bullying that had taken place upon 
this suc^'ect, bad proceeded from the 
Government itself ; the bullying cer- 
tainly never originated with the Com- 
pany. Did not the Government bully 
them when it attempted to frighten 
them into a submission to its plans 
by telling them that they possessed no 
property ? He was glad to find, how- 
ever, that the directors had nerve 
enough to resist this threat. Under 
these cireumstanees, he thought that 
their affairs could not be in better 
hands than those of their executive 
body. 

Col. Sex did not intend to enter into 
a discussion of the details of the bill , 
but he feared tliat that part of the 
arrangement relative to the law com- 
mission, and the additional bishops, 
would entail a very considerable ex- 
pense on the Indian revenue. In order 
that the proprietors might be enabled 
to come to some conclusion on this 
point, he should move that a compa- 
rative statement of the expense of the 
present system of government in India, 
and the proposed system, laid 
befoil^e court. {Adjoumy adfotim,) 

fd^Heynder^id not think, that, after 
the mi^on of adjournment was moved 
and eiconded, it was competent for 
any gentleman to introduce a fresh 
resolution. 

Mr. Wigram said it was competent 
for the hon. proprietor to move his 
resolution or amendent, because the 
motion for adjournment was the ori- 
ginal question. A conversation had 
taken place in the court some years 
ago upon that very point; and he (Mr. 
Wigram) had since consulted the 
Speaker of the House of Commons on 
the subject. But though the hon. pro- 
prietor had the power, he trusted he 
would not think it desirable to press 
his resolution. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 

The Chairrmuy in answer to a ques- 
tion asked by a proprietor respecting 
the«remittance of bullion to this coun- 
try, stated that the direclors did not 
object to their servants remitting bul- 
lion on their qm but of 

course the OeiiiiKny would not he held 
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responsible for that which was the 
private act of their servants. 

After a few words from Mr. Ttbcker 
on the same subject, 

Mr. Rigby rose, and said he wished 
to. know whether, if this bill passed, 
the proprietors would he obliged to 
Note, — The Debate of the 24 


surrender all their property, aAd even 
their possessions, at St. Helena? 

The said, the learned gen- 

tleman had the bill in his hands, and 
no doubt could construe it better thim 
he (the Chairman). 

The Court then adjourned 
[a will be given next month. . 
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House of Lokds, Jvdy 5. 

Easl-IntUa Company.^On the order of 
the day for considering the resolutions 
communicated by the House of Commons 
(see p. 199), 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved that 
tills House do concur in the same. In 
giving an outline of the measure proposed 
by the Government for the future admini- 
stration of India, he observed, that in ail 
that had been done by our ancestors on 
this subject, they had not bound posterity, 
or perpetuated the rules of government 
and commerce which they had adopted. 
They could not have anticipated the great 
enlargement of our dominion in India, 
blit they had yet anticipated the necessity 
of great changes in its future government, 
and the time was now arrived when greater 
changes than ever were necessary. He 
could not admit that monopoly w^ the 
talisman by which the Ciiiiia trifdApcould 
be continued ; experience, on 
trary, had shewn that the tr«dc jpid be 
mucli better carried on by pKv.^t(P^ders. 
The trade of the Americans and,g£private 
merchants was increasing, *whUs4^Uiat of 
the Company was diminishing.* It could 
be shewn that the private trade by the 
Americans and others, had been the means 
of sending out a considerable portion of 
British goods to China, and if the trade 
were thrown open, might it not be reason- 
ably inferred that Uie quantity would be 
l^till greater? The profits on the Company’s 
trade also had diminished. He thought it 
impossible to maintain the argument that 
the maxims of the Chinese government 
would prevent individual enterprise ; there, 
as well as in Europe, the practice might 
be inconsistent with the maxims of govern^ 
inent. The Chinese people, from the 
highest to the lowest, evinced an inclina- 
tion to trade, which the government, with 
all its power, could not prevent. The 
laws of the empire had been practically a 
dead letter, in the case of the opium tnde, 

* The noble Marquess here and elsewhere cited 
figures ill support of his statemeht. but as they 
oorrespond las reported) wJtfi' no official account 
to which we have think it better to 

omit them. ' ^ ^ ^ 
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and in that of advances made by foreigner! 
to Chinese subjects for produce, which wai 
done by Americans in spite of the law. 
Was it unfair then to infer that, by throw- 
ing open the trade, we should increase our 
export trade to China, as well as our con- 
sumption of tea by the diminution of the 
price arising from competition ? The 
Chinese merchants expected this change, 
and were quite alive to the advantages of 
trading will) this country. The noble 
Marquess then proceeded to shew, from 
the returns before the House, what he 
termed the futility of the Company’s at- 
tempts to carry on trade with India in 
competition witli the free traders. The con- 
clusion from these facts was, that the Com- 
pany could not act, as a trading Company, 
with benefit either to itself or the country. 
It bad been argued that the Company could 
not govern India without the command of 
the China trade. This led to the question 
whether their trading or their territorial 
character should he abolished, for that one 
or other must be abandoned he had no 
doubt; it was impossible, in the present 
state of things, that trade and government 
could he blended without one or the other 
suffering. He believed that the laudable 
intention of tlie Company to benefit its 
subjects had carried them far licyond the 
proper mark, and that the conflict between 
their feelings as traders and governors, atJ 
tended with the difficulty of making out 
their accounts to satisfy tlie people of 
England, had led them to abandon one 
article of trade after another. It might then 
be asked, if you take away from the Com- 
pany the right of trading, why leave It in 
possession of territorial government? He 
was prepared to admit that such a state of 
things was anomalous ; but it found its 
justification in the experience which the 
country had had of the utility of their ad- 
ministration. When he considered this, 
and the number of useful servants which 
had grown up under it, and the importance 
of maintaining all institutions unchanged 
and unimpaired in a country where public 
opinion, such as it was, was so delicate on 
that point— when he considered, moreover, 
the advantage of the Company, as prevent- 
ing the changes occasioned by the conflict 
(2M) 
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of parlies in England from extending to 
India, end as an intervening My in the 
possession of patronage, which woiiid 
'otherwise be scrambled for by the gladia- 
tors of Parliament, he felt bound to state 
that the Company had performed very use- 
ful and beneficial functions Hence arose 
the probability that when the Company 
was relieved from its functions ns a trading 
body, which had undoubtedly interfered 
with its functions as a governing body, 
it would manage, even more usefully than 
before, the internal aifairs of that great 
empire, which it had hitherto managed 
with so much credit to itself, and so much 
.benefit to its subjects. The noble Mar- 
quess then stated the outline of the proposed 
scheme, the amount of the Company’s as- 
sets, lie then adverted to the proba- 
bility ofa surplus revenue, ailter the finan- 
cial reforms now in progress were carried 
into efl'ect, which he estimated at ^198,789. 
He complimented the present governor- 
general for his economical refoi ms in the 
finances of India, shc\^ing that if peace 
bad its victories as well us war, Lord Wil- 
liam Benti nek’s career lind been a glorious 
one. Tjie noble Marquess then remarked, 
that he should lake a narrow view of the 
great question, if he did not consider the 
iicaring this new arrangement would liave 
upon the welfare of tiie natives of India. 
As a first step to the improvement of their 
social condition, they would be admitted to 
a larger sliare in the administration of their 
local aflairs. It was a part of the new 
system, that to every ofiice in India, every 
native, of whatsoever caste, scct^ or religion 
sliouUi he by law equally admissible, which 
.would be as beneficial to the people them- 
selves as to the economical reforms now in 
progress. His Lordship then adverted to 
the proposed commissions for the purpose 
of framing a code of laws, and for tlie abo- 
lition of slavery in India. With respect 
to the church establishment in India, it 
bad been found impossible for one blsliop 
to execute all the functions of Ids ofiice. 
Afler touching briefly on the admission of 
Europeans into the interior of India, w'hicli 
he considered would tend greatly to the 
advantage of the natives, his lordship con- 
cluded by moving a concurrence in the 
resolution. 

Lord EUenboroukh regretted that the 
noble Marquess had not entered more fully 
into the subject. Witli respect to the China 
trade, the only question was one of finance 
—whether ihe Indian Government could 
defray its expenses without the profits of 
that trade. When in ofiice, his object 
from the first had been so to reduce the 
expenditure, that the trade might be dis- 
pensed with ; in which object he ha<l suc- 
ceeded, and he was prepared to propose to 
ParliamenC that the Ch/oa trade should be 
opened, though he did not believe the 
.opening of that trade would be productive 
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of all those Ijcnefits which tlie noble Mar- 
quess anticipated : its chief advantage would 
be the facility it would afford to the cir- 
cuitous trade between China and the East. 
The noble Marquess had made compari- 
sons between the trade of the Company and 
that of private merchants ; but be did 
not seem to be aware that IQ-lSths of 
the Company’s exports to Canton con- 
sisted of llritisli manufactures, whilst those 
of private traders included only l-18tli. 
Hu regretted tliat his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not provided for the gra- 
dual termination uf the China mono- 
poly ; for he feared great danger from 
the sudden cessation of the Company’s 
monopoly, and the heedless rush of free 
traders into the market. He could not 
subscribe to the noble Marquis’s estimate 
of a surplus revenue in India, which was 
inroiiKistent with the official statements, 
though he agreed in thinking that it would 
be possible to carry on the government 
without extraneous aid. He estimated 
tliat the surplus might be 158,000. He 
slionld be ready to co-operate in any plan 
to render the government of India depen- 
dent on its own resources ; hut if it was 
intended to act on the principles professed 
itt another place, he told their Lordships, 
from the experience which he had had on 
the subject, that the finances of India 
would become almost irretrievably embar- 
rassed, and the people of this country 
would consequently be called upon to pay 
an enormous debt incurred for that em- 
pire. Nothing but the most minute at- 
tention on the part of the home authori. 
ties, would enable India, in the existing 
state of its finances^ to carry on its govern- 
ment witliout deriving aid from extraneous 
sources. A different line of policy might 
suit indolence, but it would not suit any 
public man who was desirous of fulfilling 
his duty. The noble lord hero stated a 
variety of plans he had entertained for re- 
ducing the charges of administration, and 
thereby increasing the surplus beyond the 
sum he stated. His reductions and changes 
of system in the supreme courts he expected 
would give j^20,000; in the military 
department, i^300,0(X). Ho luid also 
intended to throw on the revenues of India 
the whole expense of Ceylon, which would 
have afforded a relief to the finances of 
this country of ;1^9(),000. His Majesty’s 
present ministers had, however, thrown the 
expense of St. Helena and Ceylon, 
amounting to ^*180,000, on this coun- 
try. By the noble Marquess’s plan no 
surplus w'as provided, but, on the contra- 
ry, there was a deficiency. The noble 
Marquess’s calculation with respect to the 
amount of assets was altogether erroneous. 
Thu difference between £(>30,000, im- 
posed on the 'territorial debt of India, and 
the interest paid off, was £'163,000. The 
assets, therefore, would only enable the 
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goyernmcnt to pay off bucli an amount of 
the remittable debt as gave an interest' of 
£467fOOO, leaving a charge of £163,000. 
The compensation to commercial seiVants 
amounted to £,56,000, and tfie sum here- 
after to be given would amount at least 
to £150,000. In addition, the law com- 
mission, composed of five members, each 
with a salary of £6,000 a year, w'otild 
entail an annual expense of £.30,000. 
The slave commission would cost £30,000 
more. llicy were to travel s^jout the 
country, and must, of course, be accom- 
panied by a numerous establishment. 
Then there was the governor of Agra 
with £10,000, and four secretaries with 
£.3,000 each, making a total of £22,(X)0. 
The three new members of council would 
occasion a further expense of £30,000, 
and two new bishops £10,000 more. It 
w*as impossible not to perceive, from the 
details of the plan, that the governor, 
general was not intended to he fixed at 
Calcutt:!. It w'iis jiroposcd to make him a 
migratory governor, and the lowest sum 
for whicli a governor-general could travel 
through the country was £50,000. Tlic 
Marquess of Hastings expended no less 
than £*‘2(X),(XK) in the course of his tra- 
velling. If he was to adinitu^tcr the 
government during his travels, he niu^t 
carry with him an estahlishiuent equal to a 
subordinate presidency: and tiien the 
expense would exceed all calculation. The 
result was, that, instead of a surplus 
l>eing secured, tiiere would he a deficit, 
and an expense of £.5^1 6, (XX) was incurred 
over and above the sum which w’ould have 
been required if the course which the late 
governmenr proposed to follow harl been 
adopted. He beggecr to suggest to the 
noble jNIarqiiess the propriety of discharg- 
ing a portion of the non-rcmittable debt, 
instead of applying the funds at his dis. 
posal to tlie purpose of paying off the re- 
mittablcdeht. As to the constituency of the 
Indian government, could any man doubt 
that, when th* Company should cease to 
trade, a very different class of persons 
would become proprietors of India stock ? 
He w'as satisfied that this must lead to a 
material alteration in the character and 
influence of the body of directors, li was 
essentially necessary to the safe working of 
the Indian government, tliat it should be 
conducted by persons of high character, 
of undoubted independence, and of great 
moral influence, whose station in society, 
and whose uniform conduct, afforded the 
strongest guarantee that upon all occasions 
they would consult the public interest. 
He feared that the effect of the proposed 
change would be to shake the confidence 
liithcrto so justly reposed in the Court of 
Directors. What he apprehended was, 
4l)at the constituency of that body would 
be wholly composed of persons connected 
•witli India, and that the Court of Dircc- 
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toisi would become one of the woist pos. 
sible organs for tiie government of India, 
as it would be composed exclusively of 
retired Indiamcn, whh all their preju- 
dices, partialities, and interested feelings, 
which would be carried into the council- 
room, and the public interests w'ould be 
sacrifleed to private views. Hitherto the 
Court of Directors had appeared in India 
ill the character of beneficent conquerors, 
but henceforward, should this plan be 
adopted, they would be viewed there in 
the undigniHed light of mortgagees Jn 
possession. The plan would place tlie 
Company in a much worse condition, rela- 
tive to the people of India, than it ever had 
been. Gnu of the proposed alterations 
was, to do away with the councils of gover- 
nors ill India. He was well aware that 
tlios'c councils were productive of delay 
and of dilTiculty, but their removal would 
constitute the government of India an 
absolute governnicnt, instend of being a 
government of reform. They lia.l been 
placed there as a security against the .abuse 
of absolute power, and for the benefit and 
protection of the natives ; and in abolish- 
ing them they removed the strongest gua- 
rantee for the good government of the 
people. The excuse made for this alterc;. 
tion was a false one. It was said that the 
suhordin.atc governments in India had 
liccn guilty of careless extravagance: that 
statement was not true. Let any one 
Kick at the evidence on the subject, and he 
would see that the extravagance had been 
at lleng.al, not at Madras or Bombay. He 
doubted the wisdom of doubling the num- 
ber of members of the council of the 
goveruor-geiicral. AVith the assistance of 
th.at council the governor-general was to 
legislate for the whole of India. Now it 
W'as plain that they could not legislate for 
distant places as well as if they were on 
the spot, and it was obvious that the ad- 
vantages of local legislation would be lo-^t. 
It was unwise to dissociate the commanclor. 
in-chief from llie civil government, lie 
objected to the great power of legislation 
vested in the governor-general, and the 
making the supreme court suhordiiiute to 
him, and, in fact, abolishing its supreme 
jurisdiction altogether, and sweeping away 
every security to the natives of India against 
oppres^iol 1 . Another part of (he plan was, 
that Kuropeans should have full liberty of 
going into the interior of India. Now ho 
would venture to say, that not a man hi- 
therto, in this country, that could give a 
colourable pretext forgoing to India, had 
ever been refused a license. It was a 
great mistake to suppose (hat capitalists 
went out to India. No British tnpital 
went out to India. The capit.il with which 
India was worked was capital raised by the 
civil and military servants in that country. 
Another part of the plan was, to place all 
persons in India under the same law. He 
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would M/aC once cfaaC fc would bo uttorljr 
impoidbie Co do that coi^stent with na- 
tire atones and prejudices. If thej were 
tp alter the laws there so as to induce £u. 
ropesDS to live under them, they must in 
doing so violate all the prejudices and 
feelings of the natives, and, instead of 
saUaraction, they would eiciio abhorrence 
and disgust amongst the natives through, 
out India. But it appeared that they 
were to extend those bencBcial mea- 
sures to the slaves in India, which were 
about being so happily settled with re. 
gard to the slaves in our West.lndia 
colonies. Now, what wtne called do. 
mestic slaves in India were not really 
slaves ; they were called slaves because 
they bad no other name for persons in 
their condition there ; but their condi- 
tion was that of the mildest state of 
domestic servitude. It would be a violent 
outrage on the feelings and prejudices 
of the natives of India thus to abolish all 
Ctttes there, and to say that slavery should 
no longer exist in that country. Hic at. 
tempt to establish such a thing would lead 
most certainly to bloodshed in every part of 
India. He would recommend to them the 
discreet advice of Sir Thomas iMunro, 
who said that the gradual operation of just 
and good government would do more good 
to the slaves in India than direct interfe- 
rence. He trusted the time would come, 
but it had not yet arrived, when the natives 
of India could be allowed to fill the 
highest offices. But he npver looked to a 
period when all offices in India would 
be placed in the hands of natives. No man 
in his senses would propose to place the 
political and military power in India in 
the bands of the natives : our very exist- 
ence in India depended upon the cxclu- 
tion of the natives from military and po- 
litical power in that country. The present 
was a crude, ill-digested plan, the offspring 
of unfounded theories, formed by men who 
knew nothing of India, and who would 
know nmbingof India; who would expect 
that men possessed of all tlie passions that 
we ourselves possessed, would be governed 
like mere ciphers ? Was it not folly to 
propose to give unlimited power to men 
who would not be called upon to reflect 
before they acted, and who w'ould be 
placed in a position where all ultimate 
responsibility would be taken away, as no 
recorda or minutes of. their proceedings 
would exist? Such was the power that 
waa proposed to be given to the governors 
in India. On those grounds he protested 
against the whole of the plan proposed by 
bis Majesty's minister. 

The £ar/ defended the minis- 

terial plan. 

. The J}uke ^ Wellm^on bore testimony, 
from 'ocular observation, to the benefits 
conferred on the people of India by the 
government^ no^ about to be put an end 
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to, which he bad reason to believe was 
one of the best and most purely adminis* 
tered governments that bad ever existed. 
One of the most remarkable features in the 
government was, that, at this moment, after 
all tl>e wars it had been engaged in, its 
debt only amounted to ^'I0,000/)00. Was 
that a government which was to be at last 
put down in this monner? The fault lie 
found with the arrangement was, that, with, 
out regard to the situation of the Com- 
pany, or the relation in which its trade 
stood, not only with India and its reve- 
nues, finance, and also widi tlie interests 
of JCiiglaiul, the arrangement at once put 
the Kust- India body down as a trading 
company. Look at the consequences of 
the- cessulion of the Company's trading 
operations to the city of lA)ndon. There 
was a body that traded on a capital of 
£12, (XX), 000, or £14,000.000; and its 
trade was to be at once extinguished ! It 
was his opinion, and that of his noble 
friend, and of all the nieinhers of the then 
government, that, whether the China trade 
was to be opened or not, all unnecessary 
expenditure in India should be reduced. 
It was also their opinion that the Company 
should, when the monopoly of the Cliina 
trade ceased, still continue to trade ns a 
jotnt-stock company, and for this purpose 
every encouragement was to be given to 
tbptn. lie admitted that the people of 
this country had called for a participation 
ill the trade to China, but lie was not aware 
that they had ever dcsiied that the Com- 
pany shonld be wholly deprived of any 
share in that trade. But then it was asked, 
how the Company's dividends were to be 
secured? He would answ'cr, by a reduc- 
tion of every expeftiditure 4liat could be 
spared in India, and by such security as 
was afforded at present ; but in that case 
they would not have to draw their divi- 
dends from India, which was a part of the 
plan that he greatly regretted, as it would 
increase the necessity of remittances from 
India to an extent which w^uld be greatly 
injurious to commerce. He must object 
to that part of the arrangement which made 
the other presidencies dependent on that of 
Bengal, which hu thought would have the 
effect of greatly increasing the expense. 
He could state this from his own experi- 
ence. 11c* had no objection to giving the 
governor.gcneral ample powers ; but be 
did not think it sound policy to dimi- 
nish the independence of the other presi- 
dencies. He would admit the advantage 
of giving employment to the natives of 
India in the collection of the revenue, 
and also in the judicial establishnients ; 
but to employ them so, they must prevent 
Europeans from going to that pait of the 
country, for Europeans would not be very 
tractable in submitting to the authority of 
■alive officers. One thing calculated on, 
as a result of the plan was, that large capi- 
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tal woiUd be applied in carrying on trade 
in India. It was true, large sums had 
been embarked in the cultivation of indigo 
and sugar, but all the capital so embarked 
was not the property of the persons imme- 
diately engaged in those speculations. 
The money was for the greater part ad- 
vanced by the houses of agency in India, 
and was, in general, the savings of the civil 
and military servants of the Company, who 
foolishly placed it in such houses, and were 
thus, 4)y their misplaced confidence, de- 
prived of the hard earnings of a long ser- 
vice in the country. Men of large capital 
would not go out and risk that capital in 
speculations which would be unsafe,— and 
certainly it would be unsafe to embark 
large capital in such speculations in In. 
dia. 

The Afar^uesst^Lansdoime begged most 
positively to deny that either he or any of 
his noble colleagues had declared tiint the 
Company had ever shown itself unable or 
unfit to govern India. So far from having 
said or thought anything of the kind, he 
most fully admitted the great ability of 
the Company in governing India, and the 
credit which was due to them in having 
reared up so many able servants, who had 
shown so much fitness for governing that 
country. lie had admitted that under the 
government of the Company the condition 
of the people had been greatly improved, 
and that they had been made comfortahlo 
and happy to an extent which they had 
not experienced under any former govern- 
ment. lie was surprised to hear the noble 
duke say, that by these resolutions an un- 
just loss would be inflicted on the city of 
Ltondon. He had never heard that the 
city of London had 'a mouopuly of the 
East. India trade. That the merchants of 
Liverpool, the manufacturers of Manches. 
ter, the w'arcliouscnien of Glasgow', had 
not a right to share in the advantages of 
this trade, was a question w'hich lie had 
never heard ^started. A great deal had 
been said about the misconduct of the 
indigo-planters. Now, he denied that 
misconduct, on the authority of a report 
of the magistrates appointed by the Com- 
pany. They inquired into 4:37 cases, 
and stated that they found the presence 
and industry of these indigo* planters to 
be beneficial to the country. He might 
add to this the authority of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, who had expressed his regret that 
the supreme courts had thrown any obsta- 
cles in the way of the settlement of Euro- 
peans on lands regularly and legally 
obtained— ’a measure which he believed to 
be necessary for the prosperity and secu- 
rity of our Indian empire. As to the divi- 
sion of the governments, that did not form 
part of these resolutions, but would be- 
come the subject of consideration in a 
future bill. 

The resolutions were agreed to with- 


out a division, end the concurrence of 
their lordships was communicated to the 
Commons on the 9tb. 

House of Cosimoks, Jufy 10. 

The East-India Company, Tlie bill, 
founded on the resolutions of the house, 
and entitled “ A Bill for effecting an 
Arrangement with the India Company, and 
fertile better Government of His Majesty’s 
Indian Terrritories,” which was brought in 
and read a first time on the 28th ult. was 
read a second time this day, after some 
discussion, iu which the most prominent 
speakers w'ere Mr. Hume, Mr. Wynn, 
Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. C. Grant. 

Mr. Hume approved of the principle of 
the bill, in separating the functions of 
merchant from tliose of sovereign, and 
thought the present arrangement, though 
not tiic best that might have been made, 
the most favourable compromise which cir- 
cumstances permitted. He defended the 
conduct of the Company and its officers 
against the charges brought against them, 
and contended that the latter were of a far 
superior description to those employed in 
any of the colonies immediately under the 
crown. 

Mr. J/acardm/ adverted to the great diffi- 
culty of separating the Company's com- 
mercial and territorial assets and obliga. 
tions; it being, therefore, impossible to* 
adjudicate on that point, a compromise bad 
been made, w'hicli if fitvourable to the 
Company, as contended, would nut be bad 
policy, if thereby Parliament provided a 
good government fur India. In consider, 
iiig this question, his Majesty’s ministers 
had a most tiillieult problem to solve: they 
had to give a good government to a peo- 
ple to whom they could not give a free 
constitution. In such a case, it was in- 
cumbent upon them to proceed with cau- 
tion, and even \yitli timidity, and to be 
certain that they had firm ground, even 
before they ventured to plant their foot, 
advancing ns it w'cre, in the dark. Some 
things, however, he could clearly discern, 
even amidst the gloom by which they were 
surrounded; and one of them was that 
the government of India ought to be divi- 
ded between two bodies, one appointed by 
the crown, and the other independent of 
it. That the house, constituted even as 
it was at present, could ever be a check on 
the exercise of the prerogative of the crown 
in India, was proved to be impossible by 
the empty state of the benches at the pre- 
sent moment. The house bad neither the 
time, nor the knowledge, nor the inclina- 
tion to attend to an Indian budget, or to 
the statement of Indian extravagance, or 
the discussion of Indian local grievances. 
A broken bead in Coldbath-ficlds excited 
greater interest in that house than three, 
pitched battles in India ever would excite*. 
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[Loud cries of “ hear /**! That #as not a 
figure of speech, but a literal description 
of fact; and If he were called upon for 
proof of it, he would refer to a circuni. 
stance whicli must still be in the recollec* 
tion of the house — namely, that when his 
right hon. friend (Mr. C. Grant) brought 
forward his iinjiortant propositions for the 
future government of India, there were 
not ns many members present as generally 
attended upon an ordinary turnpikebill.* It 
being, then, established that the bouse was 
not a check upon the exercise of the prero- 
gative in India, it became necessary to con- 
sider in what way that check should he 
provided. Now, there was another body 
at present exercising tliat check : that body 
was the East- India Company. He had 
heard other substitutes proposed, hut all 
of them appeared to him to be equally 
anomalous, and some of them were far 
more objectionable. What was wanted 
was a body independent of the crown ; the 
East-India Company was such a bu<ly. 
Whether it had acted rightly or wrongly, 
it had always acted upon views of Iiulian 
policy alone. During the various times 
of excitement which had occurred since 
his entrance into public life, it had uUvays 
been neutral amid the rliisli of contenditig 
English parties. Ilut its merits in India 
were not of tliat negative character, and in 
spite of the various attacks made upon its 
fiscal, its commercial, its military, and its 
legislative policy in India, it was still de- 
serving of the admiration and gratitude of 
the country. True, there might be many 
grievances and heavy taxation in India; 
but that was not the fair mode of exami- 
ning the merits of the Company’s govern - 
meiit. To see what the Company liad 
done, they ought to contrast the state of 
India as the Company found it, with the 
state of India as the Company had made 
it. The Company found tlie Mogul cm. 
pire, like the Roman empire after the 
death of Theodosius, perishing under its 
own vices. Now, however, peace and or- 
der w*ere restored, and there was safety at 
least for life and .property. He acknow- 
ledged that the career of the East-India 
Company at its outset was chequered with 
guilt and crime. Acts of oppression and 
tyranny appeared but too frequently in its 
early history ; but as soon as the Company 
applied itself to legislation for its subjects, 

• We have the best authority for stating (in 
confirmation of the above remark), tiMit through- 
out Che committee on the bill, there was rarely 
v^on than sufficient members present than 
to snake a house,** and many times less than 
that number ; that several of the members present 
were asleep, or appeased to be so, and that the 
discussions upon the most Important details of 
this tremendous measure were principally between 

Mr. C. Grant, Mr. R. Grant, , and Mr. Macaulay 
on the one side, and Mr. Wyaii, Mr. Muine, and 
Mr.J|uckingham on the other. 


those acts were stopped, and the errors of 
its former government were corrected. It 
had established order where disorder for* 
mcrly prevailed, and introduced fixed go- 
vernment where all was before confusion 
and anarchy. Ho looked back for many 
years, and found no trace of the oppres- 
sions which formerly existed. He found 
peace maintained, faith kept with feeble 
states, confidence infused into suspicious 
neighbours, the horrors of war mitigated 
by the spirit of European chivalry; and 
some instances of mercy displayed to na- 
tive chieftains, who had endeavoured to 
subvert the (mwer which pardoned them, 
that would have liunour to a Titus or nn 
Aiirelian. He looked at the civil servants 
of the Company, and saw them endowed 
with all the capacity of their predecessors, 
but unstained with any of tlieir guilt. He 
looked with pride to their honourable 
poverty, maintained among all the strong 
temptations of oriental luxury iuid iinbri- 
dleci power. He rejoiced to sec his coun- 
trymen, after directing hostile armies in 
the field, and deciding on the offers of 
competing zeinindaries, retiiriiiiig to their 
liomes with nothing more than a compe- 
tency to render their decline of life happy 
and comfortahle. Seeing all lliis result, 
ing from the administration of the Enst- 
India Company, was he to discard that 
body entirely ? He said— no. 

Mr. C. ir. inynii agreed in the propriety 
of making the natives of India eligible to 
offices; indeed, he did not think they could 
hope to carry on the govenimeiu of ImJia 
imles-i such a plan were adopted. Al- 
though he admitted that there were parts 
of this measure which ought to be decided 
in the present session, therBt were others 
which were of a nature to require much 
more mature deliberation, and which ought 
not be introduced at a period of the session 
w'hen time for siuli deliberation could not 
he afforded. Tlie bill now before the 
House contained matter enough to be the 
subject of five hills. He fully agreed with 
gentlemen who stated their opinion that 
the representative system did not afford a 
sufficient check on the Indian government, 
and that the best check was to be found in 
individual responsibility. He was there- 
fore most anxious, with a view to increase 
that responsibility, to diminish the number 
of those to whom it attached. lie thought 
(and indeed experience proved) that the 
number of directors might be safely and 
advantageously reduced. With respect to 
the government of India, he was averse 
to any violent or sudden attempt to in. 
crease the revenue, and was of opinion 
that reduction had been carried almost, if 
not altogether, as fur as it well could go. 

The bill was read a second time, com- 
initted on tlie 12tli, and read a third time 
and passed on the liO'tli. 
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LAW, 

Piirw CouKciL, July 9, 

In the Matter g/* the Deccan Prize Money. 
— lliis was a question respecting certiiiii 
iindiRtril)ute(l portions of the booty taken 
in the Deccan, which came before his Ma- 
jesty in Council, on memorials from Sir 
Thomas llislop, Sir Lionel Smith, and 
Colonel Prother, and others, in conse- 
quence of the address of the House of 
Commons, 6lh August last.* 

Dr. Lushington was first heard, on be- 
half of Colonel Doyle, who represented the 
Marquess of Hastings and tlie grand army. 
He contended that Sir Tiiomas llislop, who 
prayed their lordships to hear upon the 
merits, by way of appeal, the facts and cir- 
cumstances relating to the decision of the 
treasury and of the trustees, could call upon 
them to exercise jurisdiction in this rjues* 
tioii as a matter of right ; and, secondly, that 
the matter bad been already sufliciently con- 
sidered. The question mooted by Sir Lionel 
Smith, respecting his claim to the booty cap- 
tured at Poonah,was a question of fact, which 
had also been sullicicntly considered by the 
treasury and the trustees ; with the latter of 
which tlic decision rested. Captain Jopp 
claimed the same booty, which Sir Lionet re- 
presented to have been captured at Poonah, 
as being taken at Ryeghur. Tiie learned 
advocate then entered into a long detail of 
the various proceedings which had taken 
place in this matter, up to the order of the 
Privy Council of 2Gth May, 1824, by which 
their IjOrdships referred the matter to the 
Lords of the treasury, to do as to them 
might seem meet ; which he contended 
was a precedent for their lordships to fol- 
low. The trustees then proceeded to their 
duty, and found that jC 1 .'iO, 000 was the 
amount of actual capture, the remainder 
not having fallen into the hands of the 
Company's oflicers till after the army had 
broken up. In consequence of some dif- 
ference respecting this point, a hearing of 
the parties took place before the Lords of 
the Treasury on the 9th January I82G, 
and a Treasury minute was issued on the 
Ititli. After further proceedings, in con- 
sequence of memorials of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, on the 13th September 182(i, the 
trustees prepared a scheme of distribution 
of the booty actually captured, and which 
was distributed accordingly. A scheme 
of distribution of the other part of the 
booty was then prepared, for which the 
King’s warrant was signed 3d February 
1828 ; but distribution was stayed in con. 
sequence of the claims of Sir T. llislop 
to share as coinmandcr-in-chief, and oil 
other grounds alleged by him. His Majesty 
declined hearing an appeal on the point, or 
to revoke the warrant ; and die Lords of 
the Treasury, after hearing counsel for Sir 
Thomas decided against him^ A further 

* See Asiat. Joitrn, Vol. tX. p. 4o'. 
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memorial to the King was presented by Sir 
Thoma^ on th^ 6lh April 1832. Notice 
of distribution was at length given in the 
Gazette of 3d August 1832, under a war- 
rant dated 31st July, which was stopped in 
consequence of the address of the House 
of Commons, which passed on the ground 
that a regular appeal was pending before 
the Privy Council, and that such applica- 
tion w'as matter of right. Dr. Lushington 
contended that in the case of a grant of pro. 
perty vested in the crown, as a matter of 
grace and favour to an individual, tlie latter 
had no right of appeal to the Privy Coun- 
sel ; and therefore he submitted that their 
lordships must refer the case, which had 
been most fully considered already, hack 
to the I.ords of the Treasury. One of the 
grounds on which their lordships were 
called upon to rc-considcr the merits of the 
case was, tiint, in one of the orders issued 
by Lord Hastings, the words Governor, 
general ** w'ere omitted at the commenec- 
nieiit, which, if an important point, should 
have been urged at a former hearing. 
It would lead to serious inconveniences if, 
after the principles of a distribution was 
settled, they were to be changed. With re- 
spect to the memorials of Sir Lionel Smith, 
the law officerK of the crown had been of opi- 
nion, in w'hich the treasury concurred, that, 
although the evidence raised strong doubts 
as to whether the property in question was 
or W'as not in Poonah at the time of sur* 
render, they were not of opinion that the 
proof of the former point was sufficient. 
His Majesty had, under his sign-manual, 
left the claims of the parties to the decision 
of the trustees, which was to be final and 
conclusive. 

Sir IJ. Sugdent for Messrs. Fletcher, 
Alexander, and Co. assignees of the claim 
of the Marquess of Hastings, followed the 
same line of argument, and contended that 
the property had passed to the trustees, 
and was now beyond the control of the 
Crown. 

Mr. JTnight, for Sir Lionel Smith, com- 
plained of the awkward position in which 
he W’as placed in being interdicted from 
arguing the facts or merits of the case. 
He denied the proposition of Sir £. Sug- 
den, that the moment a scheme of distribu- 
tion W'as approved by the Crown the pro- 
perty left its control, that the Crown or its 
advisers could not interfere. Letters- patent 
might be revoked, if obtained by mistake, 
error, or untrue suggestions. The argu- 
ment that the Lords of the Treasury were to 
decide this matter, was to make them more 
the constitutional advisers of tho Crown 
than the King's Privy Council. He con* 
tended that, on the application of his client, 
who was not here as before a Court, in the 
restricted sense of the term, tlieir lord- 
ships could review on the merits the 
decisions of the treasury ; the Crown was 
bound to ask the advice of the Privy Coun- 
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cil. The nuuD point of Sir Liontrt case 
was whether the particiUar property re- 
ceived at Poonah, was actual or Construc- 
tive capture. He contended that tlie pro- 
perty was proved to iiave been in Poonah 
on tlie 17th March, 1817, the day of its 
surrender; and the very minute of the 
treasury, of the 5th February 1823, de- 
clared, that if any part of that property 
could be proved to have been there at the 
capture of Poonah, it ought to be distribut- 
ed amongst tiie captors. Up to the minute 
of the 16th January 1826, Sir Lionel 
iSmith and the 4th division would have 
had all that was taken at Poonah, as matter 
of course. He was then in India, and he 
had, on the faith of the recognition of the 
treasury, employed himself in collecting 
evidence, which he had regularly trans- 
mitted, of the fact, that the money in 
question was in Poonah at the date of its 
surrender ; and not a word w'as stated to 
him by the treasury or the trustees as to 
the deficiency of that evidence, when tlie 
minute of 1826, varying the decision of 
1823, gave him intelligence of ids vast 
reverse of fortune. On his arrival in 
Kngland in May 1831, it was too late to 
supply the deficiency, if any ; and were it 
otherwise, he knew not the objection to 
the evidence. The opinion of the law 
officers of the crown merely says, that the 
fact of actual capture is not so made 
out by proof as to authorize the distribu- 
tion of the booty on that ground ; yet the 
treasury proposed not to suspend the dis- 
tribution till the point is cleared up, but 
to act as if the evidence w^ich had raised 
doubts in the minds of the laiw officers was 
not receivable at all. Sir Lionel, who when 
in India, and in communication with the 
trustees, was led to conclude that the evi. 
dence be had collected was satisfactory. 
There was a misapprehension in respect to 
Sir Lionel's case, into which error Dr. 
Lusbiiigton had fallen, that of corifouiiding 
the treasure recovered at Poonah with that 
carried off from tlie fort of Uyeghur, with 
which it had nothing to do. This was a fatal 
mistake, which infected the whole case, 
which had led to all the calamities liis clients 
had endured. The properly in question was 
money of the Peishwali in the hands of 
various bankers at Poonah, which no one 
could imagine was ever out of it ; whereas 
the money of Narroba was under different 
circumstances, and this had been con- 
founded with the monies removed from 
Ryeshur. If this was the fact, and it 
could be made out, Sir Lionel Smith ^as 
entitled to an opportunity of explanation. 

"Mir, Drinkwaler, for Sir Thomas Hislop, 
stated the nature of the general’s claim. 
In 1823 the whole question was raised, 
and the point before the Treasury was, 
whether the Marquess of Hastings, as com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces in Indie, 
or as commandcr.in-cliief of the combined 


army, or in any other capacity, was in tlie 
situation of a military superior to Sir T. 
Hislop? Sir T. Hislop mointained that 
he was the independent commander-in- 
chief, subject to no superior. That ques- 
tion was argyed at great length ; and going 
through tlie consideration of all the docu- 
ments, their lordships came to the decision, 
that the army of the Deccan was a distinct 
army, under the sole authority of Sir T. 
Hislop ; that there was no combined army ; 
that the Marquess of Hastings took no con- 
cern or part in the war in which this booty 
was captured, except so far as a general 
was admitted to take when in a particular 
action. In 1825, in a conversation that 
took place. Lord Liverpool stated that 
everything done in 1823 was to remain 
untouched. This appeared from Mr. Gur- 
ney's sliort-hand notes, taken at the Trea- 
sury on the 6th of December 1 825. The 
Karl of Liverpool said, ** I have nothing 
further to say now than to address myself 
to those who appear for Sir T. Hislop and 
tlie army of the Deccan, and to say that the 
Board of Treasury completely adhere to 
tlieir minute of the 5th of December 1823; 
but what they learn from the report which 
has been made by the trustees is, that the 
minute is founded on facts which are not 
warranted by the actual state of the case,-^ 
that it is founded, in sliort, on wliat we are 
ready to assume is a misrepresentation." 
So that it was then plainly asserted that all 
that was to he done was to supply whatever 
was ambiguous, or where there was an in. 
correct statement of facts they w'ould afford 
the parties an opportunity of setting them 
right. The letter of the trustees in June 
1825, which was the initiatory letter for 
that second hearing, suggested that certain 
facts had been stated on the first occasion, 
upon wliicli it was proposed that the parties 
should be called a second time before the 
Treasury. Tiic principle of the decision 
come to in 1823 was this — that each divi- 
sion of the Deccan army, and the advanced 
army, was unconnected altogether with the 
grand uriny, and was many burred miles 
from the place of warfare. That having 
been decided, it was declared that the other 
divisions should have a separate share of 
the booty taken ; and upon consideration 
with the trustees, when they came after- 
wards to look into the facts, they fancied 
they saw' difficulties in supplying that sup- 
plementary fact. Accordingly, with re- 
ference to particular parts of the case, when 
small detachments had taken possession of 
a particular fort where treasure was found, 
unquestionably the object was to point out 
to the Treasury that that booty could not 
be considered as captured by that small 
detachment, but that it should be consi- 
dered as captured jointly by all the forces 
that hud taken any part in the war in which 
the booty was captured. That was the real 
object of the letter of the trustees, and on 
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that view he thought they came to a very 
right and just decision, and by following 
it out in all its details there was no reason 
for complaint. But it would appear that, 
between the time when that letter was first 
written and the time wlien the argument 
came on for hearing, it no longer appeared 
in its original shape. This letter differed 
materially in this respect, that whereas it 
was said in the first instance, of the opera- 
tions which brought their booty *into the 
power of the army, that they were not the 
operat ions of a particular detachinenf, hut 
of the whole army of Ihe Deccan* Now, 
tliose important words “ of the Deccan ** 
w'ere left out. It was said of ‘‘ the whole 
army ” merely ; that it had been tortured 
into the meaning that it was the operations 
of the troops in the field of every part of 
India; and under the colour of that mis- 
representation Lord Hastings had been 
consi<lered as cominander-in.chief of that 
combined army, in the direct (ectli of the 
decision of 182fl, which it was declared by 
the Earl of Liverpool was to he main- 
tained inviolate in all its parts. He would 
not go into the proof of tliis alteration of 
the letter. He was not in a condition to 
say where it was made, or by whom ; but 
standing there, with all the certainty of 
a mathematical demonstration tiiat that 
letter was so altered, he said it was incon- 
sistent witli the* facts. 

The Loi'd Chancellor , — You say it was 
altered in a point of view to whicii the sub- 
sequent decision referred ? really this is a 
matter of very grave consideration. 

Dr, The discussion as to 

the copies of the letter of June 182/5 look 
place in the presence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Arbutlinot. The Duke 
of Wellington W'as present on the first tlay, 
and Mr. Arbutlinot took the two copies, 
and, pointing to one, said, ** That is the 
original.” 

Mr. Drinhvater. — I am aware that INFr. 
Arbutlinot was present, and said so, hut 
1 hIiuII show that he was mistaken. 1 be- 
lieve Dr. Liishington is mistaken when 
he supposes that the Duke of W'ellingtoii 
was present. 

The Lard Chancellor . — I .et me hear w hat 
you mean to say you can prove on that sub- 
ject by evidence. 

Mr. Dnnkumlcr. — Wliat we wish to 
prove is this letter of June the 22d 1825, 
followed by another of tlie Idth of Ja- 
nuary 1825 (wliich had reference to cer- 
tain items, and to objections enumerated 
in that letter) in p. 8 of the joint appendix, 
—and your lordships will find there are ton 
items of booty stated to be in the hands of 
the trustees of the Dcccaii booty. The 
letter of June 1825 refers to that letter, 
and those in detail through the several cir- 
cumstances ; your lordships will see there 
are ten items in the letter (printed in the 
JoMr.N.S.Voi.. 1 1 ,No.44. 


joint appendix in the letter furnished to us 
from the Treasury) as it exists among the 
records of the Treasury, and your lordships 
will find in the first instance, that a dif- 
ference occurs at the bottom of p. 10 of 
the joint appendix : after speaking of the 
circumstances under Which Lieut -Col. 
McDowell's detachment got possession of 
that booty, the letter goes on to say, ** but 
it is quite obvious this flight was not 
caused by the operation of any single di- 
vision or detachment of the troops, and 
most particularly nut by the operation 
of the detachment under Lieut.-Col. 
McDowell, hut by those of the. whole 
army.** In the letter originally written it 
stands, c< and most particularly not by the 
operation of the detachment under Lieut.- 
Col. McDowell, but by those of the whole 
army of the Deccan,— the value of this 
booty ought to he divided among the 
whole.** I am reading the correction from 
Col. Prothor’s supplementary case, where 
the two letters are printed as they W'erc 
originally written. 

The /.on/ Clmncellor, — Was this altered, 
where tiic words are “ of the Deccan, — Ihe 
value of this booty ought to i>e divided 
among the whole ?” 

Mr. It was left out; it is 

not to be fountl in the copy of the letter on 
the files of the Treasury, a co)>y of w'hich 
was furnished to us. At p. 11 it says, 

l)iit the operations w’hicli gave the Com- 
pany possession of these sums were ol»- 
vioiisly not those exclusively of the troops 
who fought at Pooiiah, nor of the detach- 
ment uiuUr IJeiit.-Col. Prother, but by 
tijose of the wliolcarmy, including Lieut.- 
Col. Prother's delachment.*’ In the ori- 
gin.'d it stands “ of the whole army of the 
Deccan these words are left out. We 
then come a little further down, in p. 1 1 : 
“ but these operations were not tlie exclu- 
sive operations of any particular body of 
troops, but wore those of the whole army.*' 
That stands in the oiiginal thus — ** of the 
whole army of the Deccan ;** in the original 
copy there are two paragraphs wholly 
omitted as it now stands : ** It appears to 
iis, then, that the only fair and satisfactory 
mode of dividing the money now at the 
disposition of his Majesty is, that it should 
be divided eipially among all the troops 
composing the army of the Deccan in the 
years 1817 and 1818, including the detach- 
ment of the Bombay army under Lieut.- 
Col. Prother. We beg leave to observe, in 
support of this proposition, that the troops 
most engaged in those operations, and who 
suflfeied most, were those at Nagpore, Ma- 
liidpore, and Poonali, and that if it were 
possible to make a division of the booty on 
any other principle than that above recom- 
tneiidcd, those troops, particularly those at 
Nagpore and Mahidpore, would receive 
no part of it.” Therefore, there is a rea- 
(2 N) 
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•on tAflopendenCly of tho $uiem«at of th^ 
reason on which the trostieB ctme 
to their decision. Now we are capable of 
proving, as far as a moral proposition is 
capable of a mathematical demonstration, 
that this is the letter as it was originally 
intended to be written ; and in consequence 
of the substitution of one letter for another, 
and the mistake of Mr. Arbuthnot in sup- 
posing that to be the correct copy which 
was not the correct copy, the minutes sub- 
sequently passed did take place. But this 
is not the only proof we iiave. There is a 
statement, also a Treasury minute, which 
embodies this letter of the 2^d June, dated 
six days after the date of it ; yet the let- 
ter does not exist in tlie Treasury now 
ill the shape corresponding to that minute, 
a different letter appears, of the same 
date, omitting all those important facts 
upoi^ which the whole confusion subse- 
quently has arisen. His clients trusted 
that the Lords of the Treasury would be 
directed to consider the trustees* letter as 
originally laid before them, under which 
•fate of facts they would receive all they 
were entitled to. This alteration was 
brought to notice in the hearing of 1826 : 
it was alluded to by Mr. Adam, who was 
relying on this, in its altered sliapc, as the 
whole foundation of his case. In reading 
this letter he came to this part : ** But it 
is quite obvious that this flight was not 
caused by the operations of any single di- 
vision or detachment of the troops, most 
particularly not by the operan’on of the 
detachment of Lieut. Col. McDowell, hut 
by those of the whole army :*' and he 
was saying, ^^Now my Lords, in the 
6rst place, I cannot And Here anything 
that can induce any man, looking at this 
fairly**— when he was interrupted by Lord 
Liverpool, who, on reading a copy of the 
letter, observed, The words are, * by the 
whole army of the Deccan.* *’ Mr. Adam 
“ They are not so in ray copy.’* The 
£ari of Liverpool— Which is correct? 
Che original must be referred to; this 
1 find is a copy signed, and it is as 1 have 
just stated.’* Mr. Harrison — “ The copy 
handed to me, and which I perceive is 
signed by Mr. Arbuthnot, has the words 
* the whole army of the Deccan.’” The 
Earl of Liverpool — “ You had better go 
on ; we will rectify this.” Dr. Lush- 
ington— Will your lordship permit me 
to see the original, for 1 believe there are 
otlier parts which differ, and 1 may be 
troubling your lordships with a false as- 
•yimption.” The Earl of Liverpool— 
Here is another copy, which is equally 
eigped; how is that?” Your lordships 
obsenre the original is not produced. The 
Chancellor of the S^chequer says, <* Those 
ore the words mie - army,' without the other 
words following.” The £^rl of Liverpool : 
V This runs * but it is quite obvious their 
fiight was not caused by the operations of 


any^«ingle division or detachment of die 
troops, and most particularly by the ope^ 
rations of the detachment of Lieut.-co1. 
M* Dowell, but by those of the whole 
army.* ** Mr. Adam—** That is precisely 
as 1 have it, and I understand the copy 
tny learned friends have had furnished to 
them is in tlie same terms.** Mr. Ar- 
buthnot was the only trustee present on 
that day. The Duke of Wellington was 
present the first day, but not on the se- 
cond. IMr. Arbuthnot was applied to, 
and he says : I'iie copies in the hands of 
Mr. Adam are the correct copies.** Mr. 
Adam : “ There are other variations be- 
tween the two papers.” The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer “The paper handed 
to you now is not the correct paper.” Mr. 
Adam: — “ That which has been furnished 
to us is, I understand, the correct paper.” 
Mr. Arbuthnot: “Yes, it is.” Then Mr. 
Adam goes on : “ The original was never 
referred to, hut an inaccurate copy, which 
was made the foundation against ns.” Sir 
Thomas liislop’s counsel : “ The letter 
was taken on Nir. Arhuthiiot’s word that 
it was correct, though it will he found 
that w'as a most complete mistake.” His 
cticiiU had no knowledge of the mistake 
till August 18S1, and tlicy petition to 
be reheard in December. Indepeiulent 
of this important discrepancy, that whicli 
was not altered, every part of the let* 
ter contains a suggestion of facts which 
are incorrect. It can be shewn, tlhit 
whereas the only ground of having a se- 
coml hearing l)erore the Treasury on this 
question which was in any way to aflect 
die decision come to in 182:1, was a sug- 
gi>stiori that the Treasury had been mis- 
informed in 1823, the letter of the trustees 
conveying that suggestion abounds more in 
mirepreseiitation of fuels relating to the 
campaign, and every thing connected 
with it, than any document which exists in 
tlie whole of this voluminous evidence. 
One capital mistake lias been alluded to ; 
with respect to another, it is in the letter of 
the trustees. We find that confusion be- 
tween the money of Narroha and tlie 
money of Poonnii. In the eighth item is 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees called '‘money 
received,” These included ten lacs be- 
longing to Nairolia, and seventeen lacs 
belonging to the hankers, the trustees 
speaking of them all in a lump. They 
say tlie original holder of these deposits is 
supposed to have removed them from Poo- 
nah after the capture of that town. Tt is 
upon that the onus is thrown on Sir Lionel 
Smith to prove that he was cMititled to what 
his troops actually took. The original 
holder of these deposits removed them 
likewise from RyeghUr during the sei- 
zure, or during the negotiation for the 
capitulation, or after the capture of tliat 
place by the British troops, as the money 
and accounts were afterwards discovered 
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iit bis possession at .Poonab, long after 
tho capture of Ryeghur, by civil au- 
thorities of the Company’s government. 
Therefore the Lords of the Treasury were 
led to believe, from that report, that Poo- 
nah and llycghur were in the same 
situation with respect to those deposits ; 
namely, that there was a doubt whether 
they liad been removed out of Poonah 
}>cfore or after Poonah was taken. It is 
said, that if the Ryeghur captors' took it 
there, tliey are entitled to it, and if the 
Poonah captors, they are ; if it was neither 
one nor the other, it must go to the army 
at large. This letter, which was to be 
the means of representing the facts to the 
Lords of the Treasury, serves for nothing 
but to mislead them. Dr. Lusliington had 
alluded to another alteration of a docii. 
inent of a very important nature. It was 
attempted to be made out that tlic Mar> 
([uess of Hastings was commatider over 
Sir T. Hislop, and his duty was to do 
that by sliowing military authority cxer> 
cised over him in tlic sha])e of general or- 
ders. All that is coiitraiiicted, for \vc sliow 
that all these orders came from the Gover. 
nor-general, and not the coininander-in- 
I'hief. Lord Hastings iilling both these 
situations. Mr. A(lam adverted to the 
general order of Lord Hastings on break- 
ing up tho grand nnny, .'is a military 
order, though, it is said, not by the 
Governor- gencnil but by the Commander, 
in-cliief: in the order, ns it originally 
stood, he was Governor-general ; the words 
“ Governor-general” were struck out in 
the Marquess of Hustings’ Appendix. The 
result to which the Treasury came, at the 
second hearing in 18^26*, was, that an 
army can be, at one and the same 
time, under two separate cominanders.iii- 
chief— that is to say, that a booty taken on 
a particular day was the result of actual 
capture by Sir T. Ilislop as commander* 
in-cliicf, and as to another quantity of booty 
taken on a particular day, the Marquess of 
Hastings was commandi-r-in-chiuf ; for 
that absurdity is followed to the very letter. 
Certain property was taken in Nassuck, 
which was not realized till after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. That property, it is 
contended, was legally taken before the 
time Nassuck came into the partial occu- 
])ation of the llritisli troops. That property 
is to be given to the army at large, and the 
Marquess of Hastings bus been allowed to 
take the comtnander-in-cliief's share. Hut 
there was other property captured on the 
same day, consisting of ammunition and 
stores, in consequence of a skirmish that 
took place at the gates of the town. That 
has been given to the same troops, and Sir 
T. Hislop has taken that share ; therefore, 
that anomalous circumstance is not rccon- 
cileablc with any acknowledged principles 
of law, that a party can have the self-same 
thing with respect to two difterent masses 


of booty under two separate commanders- 
in-cbieC Either the treasury has grven 
too much or too little. He did not pro- 
pose to go into the merits further than to 
show that bis clients have never yet bad ai 
bearing— that what we have bad has pro- 
ceeded upon a mis-statement of facts. Tho 
decisions erroneously come to by the Trea- 
sury are, first, that an army may acquire 
booty which has never taken a part in the 
war in which it was taken ; secondly, that 
under the name of a general result of the 
war, troops are to Ije admitted to share who 
cannot entitle themselves as having been 
joint captors, or having had any individual 
concern in the exploits of the war; thirdly, 
that the capture docs not take place when 
it comes within the hostile control of tlie 
captors, but wlien it is actually and ma- 
nually in possession ; fourthly, that with re- 
spect to the booty oS which no suggestion 
has been made, that it is not the result of 
actual capture, the o7ius of proof ought to 
be thrown on the actual captors, and not 
upon those who claim the share of' the 
booty ; (iftidy, that it should be one and 
the same thing where difterent masses of 
booty are taken under tlie military control 
of two separate independent commanders- 
in-chief, or one as second in command to 
another, it is one and the same thing, and 
they are to be declared independent com- 
manders ; and, lastly, that these decisions 
should be come to in a court in which no 
further inquiry w'as to take place. 

Mr. Itomilti/ was heard on the part of 
Colonel Prother’s detachment, claiming, 
.*18 actual captors, in respect of the property 
which was alji^ed to have been in the Fort 
of Ilyegliur at the period of the capture, 
and subsequently removed. Tt appeared 
that this claim had been submitted to the 
trustees, who gave no decision thereon until 
after tlie scheme of the distribution bad 
been advertised. 

Dr. lAtshingUrny in reply, insisted that 
the two main (piestions were, first, whether 
their liordships had jurisdiction by way of 
appeal, and next whether they were bound 
to hear the appeal if they considered they 
had jurisdiction. He must deny the juris- 
diction merely ns an appeal, but would ad* 
init that his Majesty had the right by his 
prerogative to ask their Lordships to advise 
liim on any thing he should think fit. It 
was said that the Treasury did not under- 
stand the facts. Why not have applied to 
the Treasury again to set them right as to 
these facts alleged to be misunderstood ? 
Much had been said as to the letter of the 
22d of June 1825. Tt was true there were 
two letters bearing that date, and one of 
tlic trustees who was present said that was 
the correct letter sent to the Lords of the 
Treasury in which the words were omitted. 
One of the letters had been written before 
the trustees had read the papers. The 
trustees subsequently desired to withdraw 
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that letter, and eend in another in itsatead. 
The Duke, in a letter dated 14th IBeptem- 
her 1825, explained to the Treasury that 
the passages in question had been inserted 
before tliey liad read certain documents, 
and that, having perused these, it was im- 
possible that they could adhere to the first 
letter, and they accordingly submitted 
anotlier letter, bearing the same date of 
June 22, 1825. 

The Lord Chancellor . — Was there any 
second minute of the treasury after the re* 
ceipt of the second letter? 

Mr. DrinhivaU’r, — None, my Lord. 

Dr. Lvshiii "Ion. ~^‘nic trustees having 
been desired by the treasury to read over 
the documents, did so; and in September 
wrote that they wished to withdraw the 
letter previously sent in. 

Tlie Lord CV/oMct7/or.— -You mean that 
a new opinion had been come to upon 
new evidence ; but that the letter was ante- 
dated ? 

Lord Jji/ndhursl. — The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the first instance, had not seen 
the evidence; but after seeing it, he came 
to the conclusion contained in the second 
letter. 

Dr. lAiahington. — It was assumed that 
certain booty had been captured at certain 
places; and finding that was not the case, 
the duke said it ought to be divided on the 
principle of constructive capture. It was 
clear the two letters were under the con- 
sideration of the trustees, and that they 
had formed their decision, when the se- 
cond was written, upon the fair evidence 
before them. 

Mr. We shajll be in a con- 

dition, by referring to the lefter, to sliuw 
that the army of the Deccan was alone re- 
ferred to, and the grand army could not be 
meant. 

Dr. l»vshin"ton. — Then proceeded to 
comment upon the other points that had 
been urged, contending that no ground 
bad been show’ii to induce their Loniships 
to allow the claims to be now gone into. 

'Die decision of the (?ouiieIl was laid 
before the King on the 18ih July, ilis 
Majesty was pleased to direct that tlie 
iiieniorinls of Sir Thomas Ilislop, Sir 
Lionel Smith, and of Lieut. Col. I’rother, 
on behalf of the forceps under iiis com- 
mand, be, as prayed in the memorial of 
Lieut. Col. Doyle, referred to the commis- 
sioners of the Treasui y, to do the reinas to 
their Lord.diips should deem fit. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

EAST-INDIA DIRRCTIOV. 

On the 2.^d July a ballot was taken at 
the East-India House for the election of a 
director in the room of George Smith, 
Esq. who had disqualified. At six o’clock 
the glasses were closed and delivered to 
the scrutineers, who reported the election 


to liave fallen on William Butterworth 
&y]ey, Esq. 

MOMUMEMT TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

An adjourned meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen was held a short time ago at 
tlic residence of the Viscount Clive, when 
it was resolved, that, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the public and private 
viriies of Sir John Malcolm, a statue to bis 
memory be erected in Westminster Abbey. 
The subscription list has already received 
some very handsome contributions. 

BillTlSlI AND FOREIUN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The amount received by this Society, 
during the past year was .£^7.5,492, being 
less fhaii that of the preceding year by 
; the payments amounted to 
X'S8,(n(>, and its present engagements 
exceed 

During tlie last year, there have been 
issued l)y the Society, 4 t home and abroad, 
1G9,27‘J Eiblcs and :JG7,5fi9 Testaments. 

SLR C. WILk'INS AND SIR G. C*. IIAIIC'.IITON. 

The King has been pleased to confer the 
lionour of knighthood upon the following 
gentlemen : 

Charles Wilkins, E-q., LL.D., KU.S., 
Oriental Lihrarian to tl.e I Ion. East- India 
Company ; date 27th .Fune 

Graves Cliamney Ilaugliton, Em] , M. A., 
F. ll.S., late Secretary of the Royal .\siatic 
S»K*iety; date ISth July 

i.UVKIl.NOR OF TIIK C.LPK OF GOOD llOl'E. 

IMajor Gen, Sir Henjaniin I)' Urban, 
K.C. IL, has been appointed to succeed 
the Him. Sir (J. L, Cole, G.C.U., as 
governor and conimander-iii-chief of the 
Cape of (iood Hope; date ith July 18813. 

MESSRS. FAIUI.IK AND CO. 

The house of Fairlie, Clark, Innes, and 
Co. has been under the necessity of sus- 
pending its payments. Besides the gene- 
ral causes of rlistress which have assailed 
the East- India merchants, the house in 
question siill'ered a loss of X'l50,(i(X') in a 
speculation in speller. One gentleman, 
who joined the firm within ii few years 
past, is said to have brought a quarter of a 
iTiillion into the concern. — Globe, 

PUOMOTION.S AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(serving JN INDIA.) 

Mh L. UrafiB. (at Homlwy). Maj. W. renilall to 
be lieu t. -col. try puit'li.* v. (i. J, .Sale who retires; 
t.’apt. (J. S. Moore to be major by purih.. v. Fen- 
ilall; Lieut. B. N. Ogle to l»c aipt. by purch., v. 
Moore; ami (’ornct (•, Mamie to be lieut. by 
piirrh., V. tJgle (all 24 Dtv. :J2) ; J. ». T. Wade 
to be comet by purrh. i2I June ;W). 

nth L. DffiKB. (in Beinjiil). J. H. Forrcdt. to be 
cornet by purcli., v. Wall app. to Ihl Dr. Gu. (12 
April .’Cl). 

13r/t L. OragB, (at Madras). Lieut. D. JSrownc, 
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from 16th L. Drage., to bo Ueut.i v. Joneiwho 
cxch. (19 April 33). 

IGTA L. Drags. (In Bengal). D. Inverarity to be 
ccimet by purch., v. Sncwell who retiree (I2th 
April 33). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Ena. M. Forbea, from 
79th regL, tobelieut. bypurch.. v. Auldjo, who 
retires (12 April 33).->Lieut W. H. S. Hadley, 
from 3.*)d F.. to be lieut., v. Forbes who exen. 

( 18 May 33).— Eim. H. E. Renwlck. from .36th F.. 
to be ens.. v. English who exch. (21 June). 

3d FtMit. Lieut. D. Uniuhart, from h. p. (iOth F., 
to be licut.f V. John Hunt, who exch. (21 June . 

Cf/» FtMft (at Bom'iKiy\ Lieut. V. U. Muller, from 
h. p. of Uth liat. of line of King's fierman f.cgion. 
to be licut.. V. Johnson app. to yntli regt. (12 April 
.33).— Ens. John Gordon to be licut., v. Ottey dec. 
(II Nov. ;{2); Ens. Aug. Barry, from h. p. unat- 
tached, to be ens., v. (Jordon (M June .33). 

VMh Foot (ill Bengal). Licut. ('has. Millar, from 
li. u. Ulh F., to be lieut., v. Stewart whose app. 
has not taken place (7 June iVi). 

Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. .Surg. D. 
Menzi(*s to be assist, surg., v. (Jiffnoy dec. (31 
May .'iJt). — Licut. B. Douglas to be qu. mast., v. 
Bowan dec.; and Lieut. Jos. Lomax, from h. p. 
77th F., to be licut , v. Douglas app. qu. mast. 
(Ix)th Uth June). 

2(ith Foot liii Bengal). Ens. John Shum to Ijc 
licut., V. Hobiiison <lec. (3 Oct. .32: ; Ens. O. o. 
IVrrott to lx* licut., v. .shuni (2/ do ; and Ens. (.*. 
Savage, frcni It. p. 44th legt., to be Ens. v. l*er- 
rotl kM) April :).3).— A. F. Evans to be ens. by 
pnreh., V. .Savage who retires (111 May).— Lieut. 
M. Mclnnes to l>e capl., v. Park dec. (II Oct. 
.32) ; Lie\»t. James Fraser to bccapt., v. Mclnnes, 
wheise prom, of 27th Oct. 1.M.32 has been cancelled 
(27 elo.) ; Ens. O. <}. Perrott to be lieut., v. Me 
limes (II Oct. .32); Ens. and Adj. Alex. MacDo- 
nald to have rank of lieut. (12 do.); Ens. J. \V. 
Bovd to lie lieut., v. Perrott whose prom, of 27th 
Oci. lieu has liecn camelled i27 do); Ens. Thw. 
Price, from h. p. .3-lth F., to been.s., v. Hoyd 124 
Miiy.33).— J. W. John. V one to be? ens. bypurch., 
V. Price who retires (.31 May). 

.3Ia( Foot (in Bengal', ('apt. S. Bolton to lx* m.v 
jor, V. Eager dec. ; Lieut. G. Baldwin to lx? capl., 
V. Bolton; Ens. 11. Pigort to be lieut., v. Bald- 
win; anil Fills. E. S. ('a.<san, from h.p. unat- 
tached, to be ens., v. Pigoll (all 14 June 3.3). 

‘VMh Foot (at Madras), laeut. (’has. Brown, from 
h. p. tUlth F., to lie lieut. v. Wilson app. t(» 2.3d F. 
(211 May .'1.31. — Lieut. John Spier, from li. p. (ilsC 
F., to lx? lieut., V. G. A. Pwjk, who exch. (7 June). 

40f/i F««if (at Bmnbay . E?is. II. F. Waketicld 
t<i lx* lieut., V. Phibbs dec. (2'.l July ,32) ; Ens. C. 
M. W bite to Iki lieut., v. Baw!iiig.s dt-c, (19 Ajjril 
.3.3); Ens. W. 11. Viney, from h. p. 4(*lh regt., to 
lieeiis., V. White 1‘llh do.) ; Ens. Geo. Hill, from 
h. p. 37th regt., to bi? ens., v. Wakelu Kl 2nth do . 
—II. t\ Tyler to be ens. by purch , v. Hill who 
retires (3 May). 

41.v( Foot (at Madras). Lieut. E. .F. Vaughan to 
be jidj., V. Price pnnn. ; Ens. U. Donaldson to be 
lieut., V. Vaughan app. adj.; and Ens. I), (iil- 
christ, from li. ]i. mist rcgl., to lx? en.-;., v. Di)- 
n.'ildson (all 12 April .3.3). — M. F.ininelt to be cnis., 

V. Gilchrist, who retires (19 do). 

41*( Foi)f. A. Meik to be ens. by purch., v. 
O’Meara who retires (Hi May). 

46r/i FiHtt (at Madras). Lieut. II. R. Addison, 
from 2d Dr. Gu.. to be lieut., v. Stretch app. to 
!Nlih regt. (10 May ;W).— Lieut. Geo. Walsh, from 
h. f>. llKld F., tobelieut., v. 11. 11. Addison, who 
txch. (21 June). 

4tMA Foot (at Madras). Licut. Win. Podd to be 
f'apl. V. Robertson dec. (21 April 3.1) ; Ens. II. 
D. (liblis to be lieut., v. Godd (21 do.) ; and J. S. 
Short to be ens., v. Gibbs (.3 May).— Assist. Surg. 
J. IL .Sinclair, ai.i>., from itOtli F., to be assist, 
surg., V. Jas. Mitchell whose app. has not taken 
place (31 May). 

40(/i Foct (In Bengal). Ens. II. G. Mart to lie 
licut., V. Macnamara dec. (P.lth July .12); and 11. 

W. Rowen to be ens., v. Hart (19 April ;il). — 
Lieut. J. W. Tottenham, from h. p. (Kith F., to 
be lieut., v. Norton app. to .16th F. (7 June).— 
Lieut. A. Shell, from IKHh F., to be lieut., v. 
llochfuTt, who exch. H4<Junc). 

hith Foot (at Madras). L'cut. .lolm Norinait to 
becapt., V. Burton dec. (9tli July 32): Eiis. II. 


D. Williams to be lieut. ▼. Nonman (Oth doO, and 
C. F. Heatley to be ens., v. Williams (19 April 39) 

55th Foot (at Madras). W. Murray to be ens. by 
purch., V. S. Campbell app. to 6(lih Foot '28 May 
.13).— Lieut. W. S. Norton, from 49th P., to be 
lieut., V. Fairfield, who has received a commuted 
allowance (31 do. : H. L. D. Cuddy, to be ens. by 
purch., V. Greene, who retires (31 do.). — Lieut. 
Jas. Hltchle, from h, p. Ist F., to be lieut, v. 
Heddle, whose app. has not taken place (21 June). 

57th Fottt (at Madms). Lieut. W. J. Sanders to 
be cant, by purch., v. Mann who retires; Ens. 
John Spence to be licut. by purch., v. Saunders ; 
and Win. Stewart to be eiH. by purch., v. Spence 
(all 12 Ajiril 33).— Ens. C. Dunbar to be lieut., v. 
Aublti dec. (9 Nov. 32) ; Ens. T. A. Souter, from 
h. p. unattai bed, to be eiis., v. Dunbar (14 June 
ai) — Lieut. John Latham, from h. p. 92d F., to 
be lieut., v. Bevan, .3pp. to 77th Foot (21 do.) 

rAlth Foot (in Ceylon). G. 1*. Hume to be ens. 1>y 
purcii., v. R. E. Wilmot Horton who retires (28 
June :m). 

fV2(i Foot fat Madras). T.ieut. Jos. O’Meara to be 
rapt., V. Pender dc?c. ; Ens. W. A. Pender to be 
lieut., V. O’Meara ; and Ens. H. Scott, from h. p. 
«2d F., to be ms , v. Pender (all 3 May .’W). — 
Lieut. F. J. ElHs to be capt. by purch., v. 
O’Meara who rclirrs; Ens, D. S. ('i)0|x>r to lie 
lieut. by purch., v. Ellis; and Alex. Macleod, to 
beens. by purch., v. Cooper (all Itido.) 

Crylon Ui'i't. I.ieut. A. P. Kenyon, from h. p. 
77th' regt.. to be Isl-lieut., v. S. S. Lynch, who 
exch. (21 June 3.3), 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Jrrinol/t. 

JvsK 2!>. Tytfr, Brown, from Mauritius 18th 
March; at Gravesend — Jri.v .‘l. AlbtoUp .Suther- 
land, from Bombay 8th Feb.; at Deal.— .1. Mail, 
Rowyelt, from New South Wales 2oth Feb. ; and 
Cntftriemr, Ray, from ditto Jiith Feb. ; Ixith at 
Gravc’send. — 4. Kuthtruifi Strirurt Forbes, Ander- 
son, from Van Diemen’s Land loth Feb.; at 
Gravt'send. — 4. Il.C.S. Sir David Seott, Ward, 
from China 1st M^irch, (w’ith llo,o(i<y. sterling in 
dollars) ; off Ban try Bay, — 4. Mountaineer, 
Thonipyon, from New South Wales 4th March; 
at Liverpool. — 7. ('yton Castle, Duggan, from 
Bombay 17th Feb., and Cochin 27th do.; at Deal. 
—Ill, S'rtrton, Stewart, from Ceylon 4lh March ; 
»>ff Ikiver.— 10. Sinumetry, SteviMis, from Ceylon 
(ith M.trch, Cape Isl May, and .Vscciision 2:kl do.; 
.and E.'fcnc, Osgood, from Manilla 3d Feb.; both 
oir the Wii'hr.'— 11 . Vrinccss lloyal. Grim wood, 
from Van Diesntn’s L.'md 27th Feb.; and liolinn, 
Murdoch, from ditto l2th Feb. ; both at Deal.— 
12. Sftrnrrr, .spencer, from l';;pe 2d May; at 
(rravfseiul. — 14. Vaeifir, Mortimer, from Cape 
i'lMli M.mh; off l.iveipiH)! — III. Athol, Malcolm, 
from Mauritius 2d April ; at Liverpool. — 2W Janet, 
Leitch.from Mauritius 23d March; in the Clyde. 
— 22. Sot folk, Ileimiker, from New .South VN'ales 
loth March; off Brighton.— 2.3. Emernhi, Ilitxe- 
lua, from Cape oth >iay ; at Gravesend. — 28. Hri~ 
toil. Baker, fiom Siiig.ipore 2Isl Feb. ; off Dover. 

Departures, 

Jr.vK 2.“). Auriya. Chalmers, for V. I>. Land 
and N'. S. Wales; from Deal. — 25. Oybt/iorpc, SIs- 
tiires, for Batavia; from LiverptX)!. — 28, Mary 
Aiifi. Smith, for SingajHire; from Liverpool.— 
28. Minerva, Fuiloiig. tor Mauritius; from Bris- 
tol. — 28. Duke of Bueeleuyh, Henning, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal; fiom Portsmouth.— 28. Fi6i7ja, 
Steplienson, for Van Diemen’s Land ; Welcome, 
Paul, for Mauritius; Nimble, Parsons, for ditto ; 
aird Gtenalnm, Brown, for Cape; all from Deal* 
— ,m Shepherd, Livesay, for Mauritius: from 
Deal. — July. 2. Java, Totld, for New South 
Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal, via Cove of 
(Jork.— 3. Marquis of Hastings, Clarkson, for 
Bomlmy, and sir Etiu-urd Paget, Tucker, for 
ditto; both from Portsmouth. — 3. liopal George, 
Wilson, for Bombay ; from Deal.— 4. Loi-rf ifan- 
gnford, Farquharson, for Cape and Bengal; 
Aurora, Dowson, for New South Wales: and Wil- 
liuni Brian, Homan, for Van Diemen’s Land (with 
convicts); all from Portsinuuth.->4. Wiliiant, Do- 
ble, fur Singapore; from Liverpixil. — 5. Ann 
Jameson, Anderson, for New South Wales; from 
Deal.— 8. Hero of Mulotrn, Richmond, for Bom- 
bay ; and Eliia, Follens, for ditto; both from 
Deal.— 8. Pnrkjieid, McAulcy, for Bombay ; FVon- 
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€i», for tad iM^EMon, l>awi<ni, 

Ibt all firoiQ Liverpool^?* Diote ftran»* 

port)* Grant* for Ceylon and Bengal ; from Cove 
of Cork.— 4U Robert Quofite, Bleasdale, for Bom- 
bay ; Gttiana, Tait*;for ('ape s and fVeetoe, Scurr* 
for ditto ; all trofa Deal.— 6. Pereian, Mallard* 
tm V. D. Land and N. S. Wales i from Porta- 
laottth.— 0. AltJeander, Waugh* for Bengal: from 
•Portsmouth.— 0. St, George, Fhompsou* for Ben- 

e l : from Bristol.— 10. Rapid, Hewitt, for Botn- 
y: Broin Liuerpool.— 1 1. Caear, Surflen* for 
Madras and Beiual ; from Portsmouth.— 13. Mag- 
net, Me Minn, for Bengal ; and Tickler, Tessier* 
for Batavia and Sii.gap^; both from Liverpool. 
—14. leabefla. Brown, rar New South Wales (with 
convicts) ; Neva, Peek, for ditto (with ditto) ; 
and Margaret and Ann, Buck, for Cape ; all from 
DeaL — 14. Prineeaa Charlotte, McKean, fur Bom- 
bay; and Jantee Grant, Hough, for ditto; both 
from Liverpool. — I.**. Henry, Bunney, for New 
South Wales; from Deal.— Ki. AlMon, McLeod, 
for Bengal ; firom Liverpool.— Iti. H.C. Ch. S. 
Sherburne, Corbyn, for Bengal ; II.C. Ch. 8. Se- 
vern, Braithwaite, for ditto; Sir Jtuteph Ranke, 
Smith, for New .South Wales ; iiem, Douglas, 
for Van Diemen’s Land ; and Tyne, Brown, for 
Mauritius; all from DeaL— Itt. Feejee, Bewley, 
for Bombay ; from LiveriHiul. — Adelaide, (iutn- 
rie, for Bengal; from Deal— :3A. Duke of Redjbrd, 
Bowen, for Bengal , II.C. Ch. 8 . Bengal Merrhaut, 
Campbell, fur Bengal ; John, Lowe, for Van 
Diemen's Land ; Guhert Mmtro, Duff, for Mau- 
fitius; and Thotnae and Alfred, I'asley, for ditto. ; 
all from Deal. — Jjondon, Wimble, for Bengal; 
from Portsmouth. 


FASSENUERS FKO v| I’lIE EAST. 

Per Katherine Stewart Forbee, from Van Die- 
meu's Land: Mih. Smith and daughter; Mrs. 
Peevor and six children; Mm. Rowe; Dudley 
Fereday, Esq.; peo. Band, Esq.; Win. Murray. 
Cst;. ; Dr. Bryant; Mr. Mockery: Mi. Ludgater; 
Ur. Parker; nve invalids from ll.M. 8 . Itmigene- 
Per Upton Castle, from Bombay : Mrs. (iray ; 
Mrs. Blundell; Mrs. Archer; Mrs. Thomas; Mrs. 
Brice ; Mrs. Baker ; Miss Studman ; Capt. Blun- 
dell, Bombay army ; Lieut. Archer, Madras ar- 
my; Rev. Mr. Baker, from Allipce; Mr. Iludie 
stone, Madras C S. ; Mr. Thomas, ditto.: Mr. 
W. SimiYson, Buinbity C. S. ; Dr. Brice: (’apt. 
Duke, H.M. 4Hch regt. : Misses Blundell, three 
Thomas, three Archer, four Baker, and Jones ; 
Master Greamer, Jones, aiul two Manson. 

Per Mail, from New South Wales : Lieut. Sc.ar- 
man, Mrs. Scarinan and, family: Assist. Surg. J. 
Muir, In charge of troops; Mr. H. Wallace: Mr. 
N. Strange: Mr. H. schwcriii ; James Fraser; 
several soldiers, &c. ll.M. JlUh regt. 

Per Famn, from Bengal : Major McKic, Mrs. 
McKie, and three children. 

Per Mineroa, from Batavi.a, and landed at St. 
Helena : Alex. Morgan, Em;. : Mrs. Morgan. 

Per Cathinka, from China and St. Helena, for 
Nantes: J. Labouchere, Es<i. ; John Colville, 
Esf}. 

Per H.C.S. Sir David Scott, from ("hina : Ro- 
IxTt Dudman, Esq., mariner; Henry Frc*cinau.— 
From St. Helena; Alex. Morean, Kst;., merchant, 
of Batavia; Mrs. Morgan; Mrs. V.ile and three 
children; Lieut. M. Johnson, St. Helena artillery ; 
Mary Harris and child; several discharged sol- 
dier. 

Per Symmetry, from Ceylon: Hon. Mrs. (Ircn- 
ville and three daughters : Mrs. Braybrooke and 
five children; Mrs. Brownrigg; M iss Brownrigg ; 
Mias Bayley and governiss ; Cant. Braybrooke ; 
Lieut. Price; Chas. Brownrigg, Esq. ; Mr. Wells; 
CbL Fraser’s two sons. — From Ascension : CapU 
Bwth. 

Per Mountaineer, from New South Wales : Dr. 
J. O. Maddox: Mr. J. B. Brooks; two Misses 
Robertson and female attendants. 

Per Norfolk, from New .South Wales: Mrs. 
Redfom : Mn. Aubrey and child ; James Alexan- 
£sq* . . 

PerMttm, from Singapore : Capt. W. H. Hy- 
huMl» of the ship Phosnix, 

PA88ENOF.RS TO INDIA. 

Per hard Hungerfbrd for Bengal: Mrs. Grant; 
Mrs. Colvin and two children; MissMaclcodt 


MteBhakespeaee; Cent. Catbeart; Mr. SIddons ; 
Mr. Christie ; Mr. f^rrester-*^ For the Cape : 
Capt. Harding, R.N.i Lieut, and Mrs. Walkce 
and two children ; Mr. Van. Reenen— To proceed 
from the Cane to Calcutta : Hon. J. E. Elliott 
and family ; Mr. G. P. Thompson and family. 

Per Duke ofBedfbrd, for Bengal : Mrs. Owen $ 
Mrs. Vanbeythusvn : Mrs. Col. Kennedy; Mrs^ 
Mainwaring; Mrs. Erskine ; Mias Nlclmll ; Miss 
Plowden, ; Miss Erskine ; Mias Mainwaring ; Miss 
Lovcdayi Miss Marshalt ; Mr. Owen, civil ser* 
vice; Capt. Vanheythiiseii ; Lieut. Bruere ; Mr. 
Faith; Mr. Grant; Mr. McBinney. 

Per iMmdon, for Bengal: Mrs. Lomer; Mrs. 
Collier: Mrs. Col. Nott and family; H. C. Met- 
calfe, Esq. ; Capt. Brown Wood ; Lieut. Samp- 
son ; Mr. Lomer; Mr. Bird ; Mr. Collier; Mr. 
Barwell; Mr. Gouger; Mr. McIntosh; Master 
Wright; Master aud three Misses Turnbull ; two 
Misses Wilkinson. 

Per H.C- Ch. S- Sherburne, for Bengal; Mrs. 
Atkins; two Misses Atkins; Capt. Mansell, Cat- 
net Ellis. Cornet Clarke, C'ornet Reynolds, and 
Cornet Patterson, all of ll.M. Idth Lancers ; six- 
ty-eight soldiers of H.M. 11th L. Drags, and Kith 
Lancers ; two soldier’ wives ; two children of ditto. 

Per H.C, Ch. S. St:vern, for Bengal: Capt- 
Christopher Godby, in cliurge of recruits ; Nr. 
W. W. Necil; sixty-five recruits for li.C. service; 
throe soldiers* wives. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Bengal Merchant, for Bengnl : 
C’ol. Taylor, in charge of remiits ; Capt. Wil- 
liamson; Mr. Rich; Mr. lluddeli; Mr. Thorn- 
ton; Mr. Evans; Mr. SpiUer ; Mr. George Evan ; 
Miss Evan; sixty recruits for H.C. service ; four 
soldiers wives ; two children of ditto. 

Per Alexander for Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Ox- 
borfiugli and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Goadby ; Mr. 
and Mrs. I'iko ami family ; Mr. (Jarey ; Mr. Po- 
oock. 

Per C\r.vtr, for Madr.is and Bengal : l.icut. 
Smith: Ens. Mtxm?; Eus. Ia;slie ; Ens. Camp- 
bell; Ens. Rowan, iS:c. 

niUTIIS, MAIIUIACES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 5. The l;wiy of Jas. (Tockbiirn, Esq., of 
New Broad Street, London, of a daughter. 

■2'2. The lady of John. A. Dunlop, Estp, of the 
Bomljay civil service, of a daughter. 

23 lit Dorset Place, the lady of H. S. Oldfield, 
Em;., of the Bengal civil service, of a daughter. 

2.*>. At Springfield, (Mtarlton Kings, the lady of 
Drigadier (General Leighton, ('.B., of daughter. 

2 tiL At Guernsey, the lady of Capt. James F. 
May, H.M.4jsl regt., of a daughter. 

27 . At F.dinburgh, the lady of t?olonel Turner, 
1st regt. Bombay L.C., of .1 son. 

July 1. At Waliner, Kent, the lady of Capt. 
Bax, ’ Hon. Company’s service, of a son. 

Ifj. At Ramsgate, Kent, the lady of Lieut. Arm- 
strong, Bengal aimy, of a sou. 

MAHIilACK.S. 

June Kt. At Perth, Dr. C. P. Livingstone, of 
the Hon. E.L Company’s service, to Charlotte L. 
Husbiiiid, youngest daughter of Charles Husband, 
Esq., of (den Eani. ^ 

2 ( 1 . In Londonderry, James Boyd, Esq., of Lon- 
dnb, to Eleoiiure Margarctta, only child of the 
late Lieut. Frederick I'errct, of the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s Native Cavalry. 

2b. At Florence, Alexander Bower, Esq., eldest 
son of Graham Bower, Esq., of Kincaldrutn, 
Scotland, to the Countess Pilagle Kossakowska* 
ilaughter of the (^ouiit Carwin Kossakowska* and 
the Countess Louise Potocksa, Poland. 

— At St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, Frederick 
Lewis Nicolay, nephew of the late Sir Wm. 
Burroughs, Bart., Castle Bagshot, county of C’a> 
van, Ireland, and second son of the late Thomas 
F. Nicolay, Esq., to Clara* daughter of LleuL 
Col. Briggs* of the Madras Presidency* and re- 
sident ofNagpore, in the East-Indies. 

20. At St. Mary's, Lambeth, Mr. H. T. BlrKett, 
of Wallingford, to llannah, second daughter of 
Thomas D. Grissell, Eb(|., of South Lambeth. 
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At St. Mary*!, B^amton Square* the 
Rev. Batton Lodge, of threat Ilford, to iiOufia 
Elliabeth, third daughter of the late John Smee« 
Eq., of the Bombay elvll service. 

.1. At Blairvaddoch, Charles Forbes, Esq., se- 
cond son of the late Sir William Forbra. or Pit- 
sligo and Fettcrcaim, Bart., to Jemima Rebecca, 
daughter of the late Colonel Ronaldson Mac- 
donell of Glengary and Clanronald. 

6. At the Priory Church, Brecknock, Mr. E. 
G. Bass, of Ham, Surrey, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Capt. N. P. Powell, of the Boinoay ser- 
vice. 

(), At St. Helen's, Tslcof Wight, Henry Anson 
Nutt, Esq., 7th Madras L.(\, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of John Young, Esq., of Westridgo, 
fsleof Wight. 

13. At Canterbury, J. G. Daihousic Taylor, 
Esq., captain 13th light infantry, to Sarah Eliza, 
ddest daughter of Win. Knyvett, Esq., of Hyde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Id. At St. Stephen's, near .Saltash, C^omwall, 
Capt. John Hutchings, .'):id real. Madras N.I., to 
Jane Gaborian, daughter of the late Cafit. Peter 
Spicer, 11. N. 

— At St. John's, Hackney, Mr. Charles B. 
Rogers, of Clapton, to Sidney Mary (’raw ford 
Ogfe, daughter of the late C’oinnel Ogle, of the 
Hon. East-lndla Company’s service. 

— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, George Ilinde 
Cripps, Esq., of ills Majesty^ civil service, (’ey- 
loii, to Sarah Elizalietli, second daughter of the 
late Edward Bullock, Esq., of Jamaica and of 
Opper Bedford PLoce. 

17. At Chatham, Fred. Thornhury, Esq., cap- 
tain .Mth regt. of Infantry, to Mary Ann F^liza- 
beth, only daughter of (!apt. Patterson, of the 
(ith regt., of the same place. 

lately. At Dublin, Capt. John M. Boyes, of 
lhe38th regt. Madras N. I., to Mary, daughter of 
J. Woodroflfe, Es(i., of Dublin. 


VRATIIS. 

JrtM. 17* On his passage homo from Bcmibay for 
the recovery of his health, Lieut. Charles J.(!ur- 
tis, nth regt. N.L, in the 3i)th year of his age. 

311. Mr. William Henry Holman, aged 17. i^on 
of Cant. Holman, B.iV., and nephew of the cele- 
brated blind traveller. Tliis promising young 
man was third ollicer of the Ilvnifio^ boiiml to 
Madras and Calcutta, and lie met with his untime- 
ly end by falling overlioard fr<im that sliip in the 
middle of the night, to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

March 22. At sea, Mr. Robert M. Burroughes, 
second odiccr of the II. (.\S. Sir Ihivid Scud. 

April 3. On board the Stirlinf^ CV/#t/e, on the 
passage from Bombay, in the 1 IMh year of his age, 
Archibaldi eldest son of Mr. William Galbraith, 
Greenock. 

June 17. At Peronne, In France, Capt. M, 
Clarke, of the lion. E. I. ('oinuany’s service, third 
son of the late Rev. Marshal Clarke, rector of 
Shroncllill, county Tipperary. 

18. At Cork, Major JoJm (\ O’Dell, of the 
lion. E.l. Company’s 41st n'gt. Bengal N.I. 

24. Lieut. Col. Edward O’Hara, C.U., formerly 
of the (i3d regt. 

25. AtSor^ Manse, Wigtonshire, Isxic David- 
son, Esq., of the Bengal m.dical service. 

28. At Edinburgh, Charlotte Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late William Loch, R.sq., of the 
Hon. E.l. Company's civil service. 

July 2. At Bath, after a very short illness, Char- 
lotte, relict of the late (^doncl lioliert Hyde 
Colebrooke, formerly surveyor-general of Indio. 

.3. At his residence. Grove Cottage, Blackheath, 
the Rev. George Mathew, M.A., vicar of Green- 
wich. Mr. Mathew was Ixirn at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in Suffolk, on the 5th of Nov. He 

was educated at the Grammar School in that town, 
and i^tcrwards entered at Trinity Coliege, Cam- 
bridge. He took the degree of B.A., In the year 
17W) : and, being distinguished by his classical ac- 

a uireraents, was shortly after elected a fellow of 
liat college. On entering into holy orders, he 
ofRclated as curate in his native place. He was 


appointed chaplain to the late Earl of Bristol ; 
ana presented by his lordship to the vicarage of 
Sleaford, in the county of Lincoln. On this 
living he resided until, In the year 1799, the ill- 
health of Ids lady compelled him to seek a more 
salubrious air and obtain sup^ior medical assist- 
ance. He came to the vicinityof London, and 
having obtained the situation of alternate morn- 
ing preacher at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
and a similar appointment at Greenwich, he soon 
became a highly-popular preacher, and was elect- 
ed alternate evening preacher at the Magdalen and 
Foundling Hospitals, In the year 1807* on the 
arrival of the Duchess of Brunswick in England, 
he had tlie honour of beiAg apiminted domestic 
chmdain to her royal highness ; not, as he him- 
self has observed. her royal highness’s nominal 
chaplain,” but her ofHciating chaplain, and ho- 
noured, in numberless interviews and audiences, 
with considerable marks of her confidence.” He 
continued to olliciaie regularly, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Dr. Wait, m tlic family of that ex- 
cellent, thougii unfortunate princess, until her 
death. On the Duchess’s recommendation, he 
was presented, in l>il2, to the vicarage of Green- 
wich by Mr. Perclval, then prime-minister. Here 
he rt^ided, anxiously discharging the important 
duties of his station, and enjoying the continued 
esteem and admiration of his parishioners until 
his death. The respect and regard of the res- 
pectable and po))uloas parish of (Greenwich to- 
wards their lamented vicar were strikingly mani- 
fested on the day of iiis funeral ; all the .shops and 

t irivate houses were closed on the occasion. Thesn- 
emn ceremony was, in accordance with his own de- 
sire, performed with as little parade as pos.sible. The 
burial service was read by the Rev. Dr. Wait, who 
had lXH;n his co-adjutor in the niiipit of St. Al- 
phege from the first periiKl of iiis incumbency, 
llis remains were deposited in the vicar's vault m 
the new church of St. Mary ; and never was a pa- 
rochial minister laid in his tomb with stronger tes- 
timonies of respect and regret. He was religious 
without ostentation, and in the discliarge of his 
duty regardless of human applau.se. As a preacher 
he stood in tile highest rank ; and if he was not 
the most popular of his day, it would he very diffi- 
cult to name one w-ho could be placed in competi- 
tion with him. Gifted with an eloquence bestowed 
upon few, he appeared, in tlie sincerity .and sim- 
plicilv of his character, scarcely conscious of his 
superior powers. His )niblis!ied di.scours:s ex- 
hibit a fair .specimen of iiis general style of preach- 
ina:, and m'c characterized by soundness of df)c- 
trine, elegance of composition, and a pathetic elo- 
quence ])eculiar to himself. Mr. Mathew was 
twice marricil and ha.s left an amiable and aftbe- 
tinnate widjw to lament his Io.ss.—( Ecein a Corres- 
pondent,) 

(i. AtSutton-Benger, Wiltshire, Maj. Gen. Geo. 
Bownes.s, of the Hon. East-India Company’s ser- 
vice, on the Madras establishment. 

— At 32, Aberdeen Place, Claudinc Olivia 
Cooke, youngt'st daughter of the late Capt. John 
Cooke, of Calcutta, aged 21. 

7. At Reiiibridge, in the I.sle of Wight, T. G. 
BaylifT, Ksq.. of .Southgate, formerly of the Hon. 
E.L Company’s service. 

13. .-M Blackbronk Cottage, Hants. Major Ed- 
ward Jervoise Ridge, C.iL, a most disiinguishetl 
officer of the Hon. East-lndia t^impany’s service. 

— At Milticld Lodge, Brighton, Euphemia 
Eliza, wife of Frederick Cottrell, Esq., of the 
«th regt. .Miulras Cavalry, and youngest surviving 
daughter of Francis Rooertsoii, Ksip, of Regency 
Square, Urigliton, and Chilcote,. Derbyshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs. Sarah Graham, widow 
of Major Robert Maegregor, of the Hon. Eiist- 
India Company’s service. 

14. At Rclfa.st, Major Robert Ledlic, of the 
Hon. E.L Company’s service. 

l.'i. Lost at Gravesend, from on board the H.C, 
Ch. S. Sherburne, James, son of Mr. Leslie Cruick- 
shank, merchant. 

IMrly. At Chllcompton, James, eldest son of 
E. II. Baillie, Esq., judge of circuit. Bombay. 

— Dn board the David Owen, on the passage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Capt Kinsman. 

— At sea. Capt James Mahon, late commander 
of the ship Phoenix, 



280 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Auc. 


N.D. The Uttere P.C. demte prime eoet, or prUee t A. adeanee (per cent,) on the eatne ; 

D* dieeount (per cent,) on the T/j« bazar maund‘ ie 09110/ to 82 1b. 2 oe. 2dre,t and IIM bazar 

maufide 09110/ to 110 fuctorp maunde. Goode evld by Sa,Rupeee B» mde* produce 5 to 8 per cent, more 
than whan eetdby Ct. Rupees F, mde, — The Madras Candy 10 09110/ to 50()fl>. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 746i lb. 7'A0 Pccul is equal to 133i lb. Tb0 Gorge ie 20 i»iece0. 


CALCUTTA, February?, 1833. 


Rt.A. Rs. A.11 

Anchors Sa.R8. cwt. 15 0 dH 2() 0 , 

Bottles 1(H112 8 — 13 0. 

Cools B. md. 0 9 — 0 10 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 ..F.md. 3? 14 — 30 o' 

Brasiers*. 40-120 sdo. 38 12 — 38 14 ' 

— Thick sheets do. — 1 

Old Gross do. 34 14 >. 35 0 1 

Bolt do. 34 14 _ 3.5 0 | 

Tile do. .33 4 — 33 8 

Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 31 0 ! 

Peru Slab Ct.Us. do. 37 0 — ;17 H i 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. ' 

Copperas do. 12—1 3 

Cottons, chintz Sec 

— - Muslins, assort. remarks. 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 4.1 — 0 7-1 

do.. do. — — 

Cutlery. P.C. 

Glass .301). — 40D. . 

Hardware. 25D. 

Hosiery, cotton 20D. — 3UD. 


I RS.A. 

Iron. Swedish, so.... Sa.Rs. F.md. .3 6 

Hat do. 3 12 

English, sq do. 2 5 

. flat do. 2 6 

Bolt do. 2 6 

Sheet do. 4 12 

»» Nails cwt. 8 0 

Hindis F.md. 2 11 

Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

Lead. Pig F.md. 4 12 

Slieet do. 5 0 

Millinery 10 A. 

Shot, patent bag 

S}>elter CLIls. F. md. A 0 

stationery 20D. 

Steel. English Ct.lls. F. md 8 0 

Swedish do. 8 0 

Till Plates Sa.Rs. box 18 0 

Woollens. Broad cloth, fine • -yd. .3 0 

coarse and middling. ... J 8 

Flannel fine 1 0 


Rb.A. 
1 3 8 
3 14 


a 

J 

0 

13 0 
3 

• 1 
5 

5 


0 
1 
u 
8 

— 40 A. 

s'! 

25 D. 

8 1 
18 4 
6 0 
2 12 
1 8 


MADRAS. February *20, 18.33. 


Us. 

Bottles 100 7 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 

- Cakes do. 2(M) 

Old do. 105 

Nails, assort do. 280 

Cottons, Chintz P.C. 

»— Muslins and Ginghams 5 A. 

— — Longcloth lo.A. 

Cutlery, flne P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware 151) 

Hosiery 1.5A. 

Iron, Swedish randy 42 

English sq do. 1.5 

— Flat and bolt. do. 15 



Rs. 


Us. 


R.s. 


8 lion Hoops 


15 


17 

— 

.301) Nails 


■ 




— 

220 Lead, Pig 


42 


4.5 

— 

20() Sheet 


45 


.50 

— 

300 Millinery 


15A. 


20 A. 

— 

10 A. Shot, patent 


lOA. 

— 

15 A. 

— 

10 A. Spelter 


28 

— 

.*{0 

— 

15 A. .Stationery 


P.C. 


5 T). 

— 

10 1). Steel, English 


.50 

~ 

t’M) 

_ 

2.5 ;\. Swedish 


6.5 

— 

70 

, — 

20 1). Tin Platts 


18 


20 

— 

20 A. W'<H)IIens, Brouil cloth. 

fine 

p. r. 

— 

10 1). 

— 

.5(t — co,me 


1».C. 

— 

10 1). 


17 


20 A. 



— 

17 





BOMBAY, February 9, 1833, 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 ^ 18 

Bottles doz. 1 i 

C.'oals ch.ald. 20 — 22 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-.32 cwt. 5<; 

— Thick sheets do. 0.5 

— Plate do. 51 

— Tile dr. aj.j 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longcloths I See 

. Mubins I Remarks 

— Other goods ' 

Yam, Nos. 25 to 60 lb. S — 1 

Cutlery, table. P.(.’. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 1). — 251). 

Hardware. 25 D. — P.C*. 

Hosiery P.C. — 25A. 


Rs. ILs. 

Iron, .Swedish, bar St. candy 50 (?/) — — 

English, <Io do. 20 — 27 

. Hoops cwt. 6 

Nails do. 14 — J7 

: Plates do. — — 

R<kI for lK)lts St. candy 24 20 

do. for nails do. 29 — .32 

Lctad. Pig cwt. 81 

' .Sheet do. !) 

: Millinery 251). 

' Shot, patent cwt. 12 — 1.3 

•Spelter do. 74 

Stationery lol). P.C. 

Steel, Swedish tub 14 

. 'Pin P].atc.s box I7 — 7i 

Woollens, Rrn.ad cloth, flne - -yd. 8 — 10 

coarse 1 — 2 

r Flannel, fine (»3 — 1 


CANTON, February 18, 1833. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. 
Longcloths, 40 yds. 
Muslins, 20 yds.. . 
Cambrics, 12 yds • 

Bandannoes 

. Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 
Iron, Bar 



Drs. Drs.. 

.piece 21 @ 41; .Smalts 
. .do, 5 . i . 


.do. 2 
,.do. 11 

..do. 11 

.pecul .35 
..do. 175 — 2 
..do, 2*75 — 3 
. .do. 41 — 


— 38 


6I! .Steel, Swedish, in kits. 
2.iI,WtKjllcns, Broad cloth 

lilj. Camlets 

21- Do. Dutch • 


Long Ells Dutch 

■Tin, Straits 

.Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
.pccul 20 60 

. .cwt. 5 — 

. . .yd. 1.55 — 1.80 
. .pee. 20 — 

. . do. 28—30 
. .do. 8 — 

.pecul 14} — 15 

..box 6 — 6» 




Pricei £uropeitti Goods in the Hast. 
SINGAPORE, February 21, 1833. 


S81 


Dn. Dn. 

Anchors .pecul 12 @ 14 

Bottles 100 3| — 4 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing .pecul 36—38 

Cotton8»Madapollain8«25yo.by321n. pcs. 2 — 31 
— ^ Imit. Irlsn .26. 36 do. 2| — 3 

— Lcmgcloths da — — . » 

38to40 .... 36-37 do. 4 — 6 

do.. .da.... a8-40do. 6 — 7i 

— — ■' do. . .do. .... 44 do. 74—8 

50 do. 8 — 9 

— ■- 64 do. 8 — 9 

60 do. 10 — 12 


— i.- Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 23 — 33 

9-8 do. 3 — 51 


Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 46 in., .do. If ~ 21 

— Jaconet, 20 44 ..46 ....do. 1| — 4 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. Imit. fiattick, dble...corge 5 @ 61 
' do. do Pullicat da 50—60 

- Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 38—70 

Hardware, assort. (over stocked) nodemand 

Iron, Swinish pecul 6 — 64 

- English do. 21 3 

- Nans do. 4 — 6 

Lead, Pig da 6 — 64 

Sheet P, do. 64—6 

Shot, patent bag 1—2 

Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

Steel, Swedish do. 61—7 

1 English do. nodemand 

iWoollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

- Camblets do. 26—32 

- Ladies' cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 24 


REM 

Calcuttat Feb. 7» 1833. — For the last week or two 
there has been a generally allowed improvement 
in White Piece Goods, particularly in the demand 
and price for Book Muslins ; and there appears, 
with reference to recent Imports, to be a very fair 
prospect of a revived trade in Piece Goods gene- 
rally. Woollens have not engaged any attention 
during the week. In Wines, fleer, and Miscella- 
naneous Goods, there has not been anything going 
on. 

Madras, Feft. 2(*, 1833.— The market for Eur<mc 
Goods continues still without improvement, hie- 
tals are sold with diiflculty at our quotations, and 
chiefly in small parcels. 

Dotnljajt, Feb. 9, 1833.— During the past week 
there have been sold in Piece (ioods as follows: — 
1,(MJ9 pieces MadapoIIams at Us. 3-3 per piece; 
l,fMM» pieces ditto at Us. 4-1 per piece ; 2,(HK) pieces 
Lappets, at Us. 2-1 per fiicce; pieces Book 

Muslins, 6«4ths, low quality, at Us. 2-1 per piece; 


R K S. 

175 pieces Cambrics, 8-4th8, 24 yards, at Rs. 8-2 
per niece ; 300 pieces, 43-inches, Grey Calicoes, 37 
yards, at Rs. 7 per piece; 100 dozens Bandau 
Handkerchiefs, at Rs. 3. per doz. ; 3,9(N) lbs. Twist, 
No. 80, at Ks. 1-0-60 per lb.; 150 pieces MusUn 
Prints, at Rs. 16-2 per niece ; 2,400 yards Cotton 
Velvets (coloured), at Its. 0-3-26. 

Canton, Feb. 18, 1833. — The customary stagna- 
tion at this particular period (the termination of 
the Chinese year) has i>ervaded our commerce in 
general during the past fortnight. Some slight 
improvement m price has attended Strait^f and 
Banca Tin, but the demand is trifling. Woollens, 
of the first iiuality, obtain the extent of our quota- 
tions. 

Siinmpore, Feb. 14, 1833. — The market continues 
dull mr British manufactures, and Is likely to 
remain so until after the expiration of the ap- 
proaching Chinese holidays at their new year, 
which commences on the 21st inst. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Feb. 27, 1833, 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 33 0 Reraittablc .32 


fist, or Old. I.! 


®{p. Cent. Loan! 


0 Prem. 
8 


3 

1 8 . 
0 4 . 
Par 


Ditto . 
, Ditto . 
Ditto 
Ditto . 


1 Class 
. 2 do. 

. 3 do. 

. 4 do. 

6 do. 

o— / New 6 per Cent, froinl 

No. lto25ti / 

, i2d, or Middle .'iS 
” \ p. Cent Loan / * * * 

4 4 3d, or New ditto . . . 

0 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. . 

6,5(K) Bank of Bengal Shares— 6, 40(i. 

Bank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on tleposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lOd.— to 
sell Is. Ibd. per Sa. U. 

D.'ink of Bengal. 

The 48th half-yearly dividend of 7 per cent, per 
annum payable from the 3d January. 


Prem. 4 


Disc. 


Par 
Par 
. . Par 

1 0 Prem. 

3 12 
1 4 


Madras, Feb. 19, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 369 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 374 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1864 Madras Ks. per 
108 Sa. Rs. .361 Prem. 

Fiveper cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, t>t£. 360 

Madras Rs. per 336 Sa. Us 2 Prem. 

Asiat.Jour, N.S.Vol. 1 l.No.4'1. 


At the Rateprevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 

l(K>Sa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182.6. 
At the Rate of Subscription, ris. 1064 
Madras ns.pcr 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to l,o(N) Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,(NH> from 4 to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of LOth Jan. 183I>. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 2} Prem. 


Domhatf, Feb. 23, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. lOld.pcrKupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 104| Bom. Rs. per 
lOO Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities, Feb. 16. 
Rcmittable Loan, 144 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to ID per ditto. 

Ditto of 1826-26, 108 to 111 per ditta 
Ditto of Itt29-3U, 108 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, Feb. 18, 1833. 
Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight,— bills suitable for iicgo- 
elation in India, 4s. 4d. ; other bills 4s. 6d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 207 per 100 Sp. 

Dm.— Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 2 to 2i per cent. pzem. 

(2 0 ) 







LONDON PRICE CURRENT, July 23, 1833. 


SAST-IKDIA AKD CHlKA PRODUCE. 


Barilla cwt. 

CJoflfetff Java ••*••••••••••• 

— — Cherlbon 

— i Sumatra and Ceylon • • 
—— Bourbon 

— Mocha 

Cotton. Surat tb 

Madras 

■ ,,m Bengal 

— i— Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax. Refined \ 

.-I.— Unrefined f 

Camphire, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar* 

C^lon 

Cassia Buds cwt.' 

Llgnea 

Castor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 

— * Arabic 

Assafoetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

— — Animi 

Gamboglum 

_ Myrrh 

— Oiibanum 

Kino ;• 1 

Lac Lake lb 

— — Dve 

— — SHell cwt 

Stick 

Musk, China os. 

Nux Vomica ovt. 

Oil, Cassia os. 

— Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut 

— Cajapula 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rnubarb 

Sai Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • * • cwt. 

— Bengal 

China 

Galls, ill Sorts 

Blue 

Hides, Buff’alo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue &Viol.,ex. fine 
Blue and V iolet 

— Purple and Violet. . . . 

— Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet - • 
Violet andCopper .... 

— Copper 

Consuming, mid.to fine 
Do. ord. and low .... 

Dust 

_ Madras, very fine 

Do. ord. to good. 


£. f. d. ^ 

3 0 0 ^ 
3 10 — 
2 11 0 — 


6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

T 

'o 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

74 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 0 

~9 

18 

"o 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 6 

15 

0 

0 

9 

T 

"3 

2 9 

1 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

10 0 

6 


8 6 

8 

3 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

2 

7 

0 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

0 

6 

4 

5 

7 

5 

3 


Mother-o'-Pearl > . .a ^ 

Shells. China/®^'’ 3 « « 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 1 8 

Rice, Bengal White — cwt. 0 18 0 

Patna 0 16 0 

Java 0 10 0 

Safflower 4 0 0 

Sago 0 16 0 

Pearl 0 17 0 

Saltpetre 1 17 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ft — 

Novi % — : 

Ditto White 

China 

— — Bengal Privilege — < 

— Organzlne 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 0 

Cloves 0 1 il 

— Mace 0 5 6 

Nutmegs - 0 3 6 

Ginger cwt. 1 12 0 

Pepper, Black ft 0 0 34 

White 0 0 5 

Sugar, Bengal *-cwt. 14 0 

Siam and China 1 0 0 


~ II 

"1 

i 6 0 — 0 
) 1 2 — 0 
) 5 6 — 0 
) 3 6 — 0 
I 12 0 
) 0 3^ 

) 0 5 — 0 
14 0 — 11 
I 0 0 — 1 
18 0 — 21 
1 ) 10 0 — 1 
I) 1 Hi 0 
[) 2 1 _ 0 
none 

[) 2 Oi— 0 
[) 2 H — 0 
D 2 61 — 0 
0 2 1—0 
[) 3 11 — 0 
none 


Mauritius (duly paid) 2 8 0 — 2 18 0 

Manilla and Java 0 10 0 — 1 6 0 

Tea, Ilohea ft 0 1 Hi — 0 8 0 

— Congou 0 2 1 — 0 3 0 

— Souchong none — 

Campoi, common .... 0 2 Oi — 0 2 1 

Twankay 0 2 H — 0 2 51 

Pekoe (Orange) 0 2 61— 0 8 9 

HysonSkin 0 2 1 — 0 2 10 

IlySon 0 3 H— 0 6 6 

— Young Hyson none 

Gunpowder 0 6 1 — 0 7 8 

Tin, Banca cwt. 2 10 0 — 3 1 0 

Tortoiseshell ft 1 10 0 — 2 16 0 

Vermilion ft 2 10 0 — 3 0 0 

Wax cwt. 4 6 0 — 6 0 0 

Wood, Sanders Red* ‘..ton 15 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Ebony 6 15 0 — 7 10 0 

— Sapan.... 8 0 0 — 20 0 0 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 70 

Oil, Fish tun 26 0 0 — 27 0 0 

Whalefins ton 110 0 0 — — — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 3 6 — 0 6 4 

Inferior 0 2 1 — 0 3 10 

— - ■ V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 — 0 211 

Inferior 0 10 — 021 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 0 — 1 12 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und....ft 2 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 1*1 0 — 10 0 

Hides, Dry ft o 0 4 — 0 0 6 

Salted 0 0 4i — 0 0 6 

Oil, Palm cwt. 28 0 0 30 0 0 

Raisins — 

Wax 5 10 0 — 5 IS 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 0 — 20 0 0 

— > Do. 2d A 3d quality .... 12 0 0 — 14 0 0 

Wood, Teak. load 6 10 0 — 7 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 0 U — 0 1 9| 
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l-Hti LOI^DON MARKETS, July 24. 


market it steady. Boheas continue 
at an advance of 2d. per Ilk proflt» and Congo 
paduges Id. to l|d. ditto. 

•The Company's sale of silk, which com- 
menced on the 24th June, was very fully attended, 
and the result established a considerable improve- 
ment in the prices. The quantity of Company’s 
Bengals oflbM was 2,40U bales ; of Private-Trade 
Bengab 191 bales | and of China Silks 800 bales.~ 
The following are a few of the averages obtained 
at the sale: Fine Gonatin, i8s. lid.; Commer- 
coUy, 15s. 5d.: White Harrlpaul, 178. 8d.: Jungy- 
pore white, 18s. 3d. ; Radnegore white, 1.18. ; Sur- 
dah, 16 b.; and Beauleahs, 12s. lid. per lb. The 
coarser qualities sold at from 2s. to (k. per lb. 
lower. Of the China Silks, the finest Isatlces sold 
at an average of 15s lid. to 17s. 6d., and the se- 
cond sorts f^om 15s. to Ids. per lb. 

Indigo.— The following is Messrs. Patry and Pas- 
teur's report of the result of the Company's sale 
of indigo, whldi commenced on the i)th July and 
dosed on the 17 th 

*' The quantity declared for sale was 6,620 
chests, of which 258 chests were Company’s. Pre- 
vious to the opening, the proprietors withdrew 471 
chests, leaving for sale 6,149 chests, which present- 
ed the following assortment 398 chests Bengal, 
very fine shipping qualities; 2,041 do., gooil to 
fine do.; 2,660 do., middling to good do. ; 677 do., 
good consuming to middling shipping do. ; 173 do., 
ordinary to good consuming qualities ; 163 do. Ma- 
dras : 37 da Kurpah, ormade on the Bengal prin- 
ciple; total 6,149 chests. 


<* At the opening of the sale, the biddings wiK 
very animateil, and it was evident that the specu* 
lators, who bought largely during the fortnight 
previous to the sale, were again extensive buyers. 
The advance on the prices of the April sale was 2 b. 
per lb. for middling and ordinary qualities, 28. 3d. 
for good, and 2s. 6d. to 28. Od. for fine. On the 
third day, however, there was less animation, and 
the proprietors showing a desire to realize a slight 
depression took place ; the sale closed 3d for ordlr 
nary, middling, and good sorts, and 6d. for fine, 
lower than the highest rate paid in the beginning. 

*' Madras sf>ld at an advance of Is. fid. per lb. on 
the prices of the April sale. 

** The quantity bought in is about 600 chests. 

** The following are the prices x^Bengals fine 
blue, 7s. 6d. a Bs. 6d. ; fine purple, 7s. a 78. fid. ; 
fine red violet, (k. 9d. a 7s. : fine violet, 6s. fid. a 
6s. 9d. ; gooA and middling do., fis. 3d. a 6s. fid. ; 
g(KHl red violet, (k. fid. to 6s. 9d. ; middling do., 
6s. 3d. a (k (id. t good violet and copper, fis. 3d. a 
fis. 4d.; middling and ordinarv do., fis. lOd. a 
fis. 3d.; low consuming do., fis. fid. a fis. 9d. ; very 
low do., 4s. fid. a fis. 36. ; trash, 3s. a 48. (id. Ma- 
drna f on Bengal principle, goiHl, fis. 3d. a fis. fid. ; 
ordinary and middling, 4s. fid. a .fis.; low, 3s. lid. 
a 4s. 3d. ; regular Madras, goal and fine, 4s. fid. a 
fis. 7d. , ordinary and middling, 4s. a 4s. 4s. fid." 


la the other markets, there is nothing worthy 
of remark. 


DAILY PHICES OF STOCKS, from June 23 to JuIj/22, 1833. 


fntio Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. 3iPr.Ct.' New 3J Long ! India j4Pr.Ct.; India Exch. 

June. Slock. Consols.’ Red. ;Pr.Cent. Annuities.’ Stock. 1826. Bonds. Bills. 

■ ! 1 . 

24 i 203i 88589 Shut |9(> 96j Shut 17 174 247 8 | 102j jso .Up 48 50p 

25 !203|204 88589J — 96 96^ — 17 17t» 217.i7i:102§3 ;29 31p 49 51p 

26 203 203i88|88j — 19.5 J96 — 17 17^,1 247 102^2^ 31p 50 51p 

27 :203 203i8H|88| — |95f96 — 17 ! — Il02j2| 30p 50 52p 

28 202 203 88|88| — 95f96 — 17 17^‘ 247j .10212J31 33p 52 53p 

29 ':203 204 88|89l — ^H96 ■— 17 17iJ ■— 102|2j.31 .33p52 55p! 

. July ; ■ ! * ’ 

1 1 204 89 89J — 96J — 17 247i 102|| 32 34p 53 55p 

2 ;202i204 88f89 — 95j96 — 17 17^',. 248 102^2? 34p 53 54p 

3 203^204} 88}89 — 9.5J96f, — 17 17^;/ — '102i2|33 .34p 53 54p 

4 204 205 88 J89 — 95l96i — 17 17 t,\ 24617 102j2j .32 .34p 53 .54p 

5 205 207 88|89ii — 96 96^ — i 17 246 6.^102*21.32 .34p 53 54p 

6 ;207 208^89 «9i 88|885 96^, 96| 95595? 17 247i 102? ! 32p 52 54p 

8 2075208 I 895 88-588 ? 96 96| 9.5^95? 17^\ 247^8 102i';2J — 52 54p 

9 !207i208j 89i89| 88588^ 96f96|:9.5595} 175 17, =|. 24718 i l()2j 31 33p 53 54p 

10 208 208589 895 88|88j 96 j96|95|9.5| 17jJ 17^^ 241 ?2? 102|2j .34 .35p 54 57p 

11 208 209 89|S9{ 88588? 96}965 95’l9.5i 175 17 t^ 241 J 102;;2| .3.3 35p 56 58p 

12 208 208i 88?885 88588^ 96596^ 9519.5? Hyl 17^ 241.} 102?, 2^ 33 35p .57 59p 

13 207 2075 88^88 J 875881 95J96 i95 954 1 '4 17?,, 240 1 102 2J 3.3 .3.5p'58 59p 

15 207 208 88?89 ;88]88l 96 96i,95j95| 17 t5 ^75 240 i 103 ,33 35pj58 59p 

16 206 207 89 895 88.188? 965965 95^95? 2.39 40 103 3.3 35p 57 58p 

17 120552065 89li89i;88588j 965965;95.59.5| 17 t, 5 175 240 103 .33 .3.5p 57 58p 

18 120552065 89]89} 88 J89 96596? 95396 175 17,j|2.39 40 103 35 33 35p56 57p 

19 i'205 206 89i89?|88|89j 96|96j:95f965 175 17 tS 239 40 103 35 33 .3.5p|55 57p 

20 206 208 894895 895891 96f 97 ^96 96|175 Hf 240 ! — jSS 35p55 56p 

22 j207 2075 895891 88|89596l96j .9.55961 175 17| 2.39 ! 103 .33 35p55 56p 


Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 , Birchin Lane, CornfiilL 



DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India Hotise^ Monday ^ April 15. 

A spocial preneral Court of Proprie- 
tors of Kast-fndia Stock was this 
day held by adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the 
papers relative to the renewal of the 
Company’s charter, which were laid 
before the General Court at their 
meetinpf on the 25th ult. • 

The minutes of the last Courthaving^ 
been read — 

The Chairman (Campbell Majori- 
banks, Esq.) acauainted the court 
that it was specially assembled, pur- 
suant to adjournment, to proceed with 
the cemsi deration of the papers rela- 
tive to the renewal of the Company’s 
fdiarter, which had been laid before 
the court on the 25th ult. Those 
papers were now in the hands of the 
proprietors ; and the Court of Direc- 
tors were anxious to hear the opinions 
and wishes of the proprietors on this 
subject. 

Mr. fFeediny said he M'as desirous, 
as a preliminary step, to have liefore 
them all the information that could be 
procured. He wished to know whe- 
ther there existed any recorded opinion 
of a member of the Court of Directors 
on this question. If there were, he 
thought that it should be laid on the 
table and read. 

The Chainnxin said tliere was a 
paper of a very valuable character 
in the shape of a protest, signed by 
Mr. Tucker. lie would be mo.st happy 
to have that paper produced in the 
reading room, or, if it was proposed 
to have it printed, he should not 
object to it; hut he confessed his 
opinion u^as it would be better, without 
now reading it, to proceed without 
delay to the business of the court. 

An Hon. Proprietor inquired, whe- 
ther any answer, direct or indirect, 
bad been given to three letters ad- 
dressed to the Government, on the 
subject of the demand to give up the 
Company’s assets, commercial and 
territorial, to the crown, on behalf of 
the territorial government of India ? 

The Chairman could not give any 
satisfactory answer to the question at 
present, 


The Ilm, Proprietor begged to 
know whether the Court of Directors 
were now of the siine opinion as 
when they wrote to the Board of Con- 
trol, that they could never sanction 
the proposition of Government, nor 
recommend it to the general body of 
proprietors. cHenr.J 

1 he Chnmnnn said there had been 
no alteration, so far as he knew, in the 
opinions of those who constituted the 
Court of Directors, 

The Hfm, Proprietor . — “Then I 
am to understand, that the Court of 
Directors adhere to the opinion, that 
they cannot sanction the proposition 
of the Government.” 

Mr. Cnrnithers thought those dis- 
cussions only tended to forestall, and, 
at the same ‘time, to retard the pro- 
gress of the business which the court 
had to discuss, and he hoped that no 
other interruption would take place. 

Mr. JFeediny hoped that the Direc- 
tors would favour the court with their 
opinions on this question, and that 
they would give to the proprietors ali 
the information which they pf)SBessed 
on the subject. It was pt very great 
importance to the proprietors that 
they should he supplied with the ful- 
lest information, Report said, that 
there was a very able paper on the 
subject in the hands of the Directors, 
an<l he thought that it ought to Imj 
produced. The hon. Chaij-man had 
said, that ho was willing to have it 
left in the proprietors’ room for their 
inspection ; but the informatiem would 
then perhap.s be too late. lie propo- 
sed that the paper to which he alluded 
should be read before they proceeded 
farther. 

The Chairman said, he had no 
objection to the production of the 
paper, 

Mr. Tmnhiy hoped that they would 
not enter into any discussion *pn the 
merits of tbe paper. 

Mr. said that, previously to 

any thing being done before the bar, 
it was necessary that they should be 
put in possession of the fullest infer? 
mation. Though he should he mos| 
glad to hear tlic ohscryations pf tbg 
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gfallant officer (Sir J. Malcolm), yet 
still, in point of form, of order, and 
of ^rood sense, he thought it was right 
that they should first hear any opinion 
or recoramendation which proceeded 
from the Court of Directors, or from 
anv portion of that court. 

i'ne “ Dissent” of Henry St. Georgo 
Tucker, Esq. was then read, os fol- 
lows : — 

Although our letters to the president 
of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India arc distinguished for their 
ability, fur their clearness, their candour 
and truth, their conciliatory tone and 
spirit, and statesmanlike views, as well as 
for their successful refutation of that spe- 
cious aiul imposing, but unsatisfactory 
reasoning, which chameterizes the letters 
of Mr. Gnint, yet I cannot determine to 
give my full and unqualified assent to 
those large and important concessions 
which have been extorted from us in the 
course of the pending negotiation. 

In one brief line, we are called upon to 
assent to the absolute surrender of the 
tea trade, which has hitherto constituted 
the great, and only certain source of sup- 
ply for tile payment of our dividends ; a 
trade which furnishes the most safe and 
udvantageoiis remittance of the territorial 
tribute, and which, conducted as it is at 
present, pours into the British Exche- 
quer an annual revenue of three and a 
half millions sterling, free of the charge of 
collection. I pass over this question for 
the moment, us I propose to address my- 
Nclt^ in the first instance, to those lead- 
ing points which are canvassed in our 
letter to Mr. Grant of the 18th instant. 

First. I do not consider the uiinuity 
proposed to he granted to the pro|)rietors 
of East- India stock, payable out of the 
surplus revenue of India, to be such as 
the court can safely recommend for ac- 
ceptance to Eiiglisli capitalists, unless it 
be guaranteed by a sufficient capital to be 
secured to the proprietors in this coun- 
try. 

Second. I consider the sum of two md- 
lioiis sterling, which tlie court seem in- 
clined to accept as a guarantee fund, to 
1>e insuffieient cither to secure the 
punctual payment of the amniity of 
or to provide for the ultimate 
redemption of the principal. 

Third. 1 am of opinion that no ade- 
quate provision has been made for tlic 
safe and inmctiial remittance of funds to 
provide for the regular payment of the 
annuity, in addition to the large territorial 
charge which is incurred annually in this 
country. 

I have always been accustomed to re- 
gard the commercial assets of the East- 
liidia Company as the fund to which 
they might fairly, justly, and confidently 


look for tlie payment of their dividend, 
and ultimately for the reimbursement of 
their capital. ^ 

These assets have been produced from 
the original contribution of the proprietors 
(the last subscription liuving been made 
at the rate of 200Z. for every 100/. of 
stock), and from the accumulation of com- 
mercial capital during a long course of 
years, the proprietors not having be^ii 
permitted to divide their profits, although 
their property was exposed always to com? 
niercial risk. 

The right of the East* India Company 
to this capital is so clear and incontestable, 
that it is only wonderful that a doubt 
should have been expressed with respect 
t^if. Mr. Grant's menace of confisca- 
tion, or of destruction by legal or parlia- 
mentary process, is evidently addressed 
to our fears. No British minister can 
ever seriously have contemplated such a 
proceeding; nor do I believe that any 
statesman could be found in this country, 
bold cnoiigb or wicked enough, to put 
such a threat into execution. 

I contend, then, that the commercial 
assets of the Company, after satisfying 
all legal obligations, and after setting 
aside a sum sufficient to provide for the 
]>aynient of commercial pensions and an-, 
nuities, ought to have been reserved as a 
guarantee fund for the payment of the 
annuity of G30,000/., and for the redemp- 
tion, eventually, of the capital of twelve 
millions, at the rate proposed by Mr. 
Grant, of 1(X)/. for every Hit. Ha. of annuity. 
Tins is the legitimate object to which 
those assets ought to be applied, instead 
of their being reserved for the discharge 
of the Bengal remittable loan ; an appli- 
cation whicli is not desired by the Indian 
creditor, and which would involve a posi- 
tive injury to our proprietary, who would 
he severed from their capital, and jdaced 
as creditors upon the territory of India. 

I contcinl further, that the court ought 
to have insisted on having time allowed 
for the realization of these assets. Wlic- 
tlicr they are to be appropriated to the re- 
demption of territorial debt or to the for- 
mation of a guarantee fund, the jiroprie. 
tors of East- India stock, and the govern^ 
ment and the nation, are alike intcivsted 
in our having the means of realizing them 
to the best advantage. We liave ordered 
teas to be purcbosed in China, sufficient, 
with the quantity in store and in tranaitxi^ 
to supply the consumption of this coun- 
try to the end of 1836 ; and if the ininis- 
ters should be so imprudent and so unjust 
as to open the trade suddenly in 1834 to 
the wild competition of adventurers and 
smugglers, it is to be apprehended that a 
lieavy loss must be sustained on our sales 
of tea after that period. We have re- 
tained and kept up this very large stock, 
under what has appeared to me always to 
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be a doubtful construction of the Act of 
.Parliament: but even if the obligation 
upon U8 did not extend so far, the court 
can lairly plead consideration for the Bri- 
tish consumer as their justification ; for 
while we were entrusted with the exclusive 
privilege of supplying his wants« it was 
incumbent upon us to supply them libe- 
rally, and to take care that no casual in- 
terruption of the trade, or other circum- 
stances, should produce a scarcity of the 
article, and the consequent enhancement 
of its price. Is the £ast-lndia Company 
to be mulcted ? Is its property to be left 
unprotected and liable to deterioration, in 
consequence of the just and liberal con- 
sideration manifested by its functionaries 
towards the British public ? • 

Further, let me observe, that we have 
generally, and 1 believe at the present 
moment, advances for silk, outstanding in 
the bands of those who cultivate the mul- 
berry and rear the silk-worm, of Pykars, 
Gomashtas, and others engaged in the 
supply of tlie cocoon, to the extent of 
about seventy lacs of rupees, or 700,000/. 
sterling. 

Now, if the manufacture be suddenly 
relinquished, a large portion of this sum 
will be lost to the Company; for ad- 
vances of the kind in India, where the 
cultivators and inuiuifacturcrs have sel- 
ilom much capital, can only be realized 
gradually. Moreover, a serious loss must 
also be sustained if all our factories are 
brought to sale at once, before jinvate 
individuals arc prepared to undertake the 
maiiulucture upon a large scale. The 
loss is not the ordy evil. AVe have carried 
on the manufacture to a great extent 
(from 700,000/. to 800,000/. annually) 
upon mixed considerations : partly, to 
encourage and support a very numerous 
and useful class of our native subjects ; 
partly, to effect a remittance of thc*^ terri- 
torial surplus to this country ; and partly, 
1 may say, to furnish, at a moderate ]>rice 
and of a good quality, the raw material of 
one of our most valuable niamifacturcs. 
This was a national object, to which the 
Court of Directors have never been indif- 
ferent. We have not unfrequciitly sus- 
tained a loss on our trade. We luive 
been willing to encounter this contin- 
gency ; but who will take our place with 
an intention to act in the same inanner, 
and upon the same public principles ? 

It would be unreasonable and absurd 
to expect that any private merchant 
should sacrifice his more immediate in- 
terests to public considerations. Uc 
must, and he will act upon commercial 
principles ; and he will not embark his 
capital, or devote his time, to the advance- 
ment of national objects. Will any mi-' 
nister, then, attending only to the in- 
terested representations of agents and 


adventurers, place one of our most valu- 
able staples ill jeopardy ? 

Will he allow thousands, and tens of 
thousands of our industrious and suffering 
manufacturers to be thrown out of work, 
and to become paupers on our already 
burtliened parishes, by suddenly putting 
an end to the system under which the 
raw material is at present so abundantly 
and regularly supplied, without having any 
satisfactory assurance that a proper sub- 
stitute for our agency will immediately 
be found ? I have never been an advocate 
for the union of the commercial and poli- 
tical character in India ; but I am not so 
prejudiced or so wedded to system, as 
not to be capable of perceiving distinc- 
tions, or of admitting exceptions from the 
best general rules ; and 1 do foresee that 
great public iucoiiveniencc may be ex- 
perienced from a sudden and peremptory 
discontinuance of our agency in carrying 
on the mamifacturc of raw silk in our 
Bengal territory, When I state that I 
feel no reluctance to separate the political 
and commercial character^ I coiifine my- 
self strictly to India. 

I'lie trade from China to England 
stands upon a very difierent footing; and 
I never had a more deep-rooted conviction 
upon any public question, than 1 have 
upon the expediency of continuing to the 
East- India Company the exclusive supply 
of the home market with the article of 
tea. This privilege. I maintain, is to be 
justified on cornmercialy Jiscal, and political 
considerations of the greatest weight ; and 
serious will be the responsibility of tlie 
minister wlio is presumptuous enough to 
supersede the system by resorting to an 
untried experiment. I have long and 
deeply rctlected on this most interesting 
question ; and although I fear that the 
decision is already taken, and that all re- 
monstrances on our j)art would now prove 
unavailing, I am induced to annex to this 
dissent an extract from a paper which I 
wrote oil the subject in 1831. My propo- 
sition, it will he seen, was coiifiiied to a 
teniporari/ extension of our exclusive pri- 
vilege to supply the home market with tea, 
because I thought that a temporary con- 
cession, under certain restrictions, would 
be more easily obtained, and becuusc 1 
entertained a hope that time and experi- 
eiiee would bring wisdom, would dissipate 
])rejudicc, and silence po])ular clamour so 
far, as to enable the government of this 
country to act upon the dictates of reason 
and sound ])olicy. 

The court, in their last letter to Mr. 
Grant, do call for a temporary extension 
of our commercial operations ; but as they 
do not take precisely the same view of the 
maimer of proceeding which I am disposed 
to do, I will state concisely the particular 
concessions which 1 think it would be dc- 
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fiihibte io obtain from his Majest/s minis« 
ters. 

1st. The tfiide between Enifland and 
India, and between India and China, to 
he entirely relinquished by the Company 
In with the exception of the articles 
of silk and saltpetre. 

2d. The Company to import silk and 
Saltpetre, as heretofore, to the Ist July 
1836, but In the rinCan time to dispose of 
their iaetories and buildings | 7 ra«/ttaZ(r/, so 
as to avoid loss on a forced sale, and to 
reduce their advances in order to realize 
the outstanding balances, udthotit unneces. 
sary sacridce. and without distressing the 
parties who arc under engagement to liqui- 
date those advances by the delivery of 
toCoons or silk. 

The Company to discontinue the 
importation of tea after 1834^35. 

ith. The Company to be allowed time 
for disposing of fheil' stock of tea in hand 
to the 1st July 1836 ; and no teas to bo 
imported into Great 6ritaii» or Ireland by 
private-traders before the^ 1st July 1835, 
nor be bmiiglit to sale in this country 
before the 1st July 1836. 

5th. Private meroliants to lie allowed 
to send tlieir ships immediatety^ under li- 
cense hy the Company, to China and the 
eastern islands, to export freely the pro- 
duce and manufactures of this and all 
Other countries, to bring Iwek the produce 
end manufactures of China and the eastern 
Archipelago, the article of tea only ex- 
cepted for home consumption^ and to carry 
that produce and those manufactures to all 
parts of the world where British ships are 
received, without any exception whatever. 

6th. ITie sum of two crores of rupees 
to be placed by the Siiprenre Government 
annually in the commercial treasury of the 
Company, in two equal instalments, on 
the 1st January and Ist July of each year, 
to the 1st July 1836, to supply a territo- 
rial remittance to this country. 

7th. The sum of two millions sterling 
in return, to be placed by the Company in 
the home territorial treasury, for the nay- 
ment of the annuity of j6:’63U,000, and the 
military pensions and other territorial 
charges, including bills for the interest of 
any portion of the Indian debt whirl] may 
stiil he payable in this country. The two 
millions, as above, to he paid in like man- 
ner by two equal half-yearly instalments, 
dn the Ist January and 1st July of each 
year, into the home territorial treasury. 

8th. Such portion of the sum of two 
erores of rupees as may be required, to be 
applied to the purchase of silk and salt- 
petre. 

9th. The commercial assets which may 
be realized in India by the sale of factories 
ipid other buiiilings, and by the recovery 
of debts, to be applicable eventually to 
the same purpose. 


. [Mokh^V, 

IMr. The aupraeaqiroes at Cankon tb 
draw on the commerciabtreasury of India 
for such funds a8#ey may require, and a» 
they may find it practicable to obtain, by 
bills, for the purcluise of the tea invest- 
ment. 

Dtli. These supracargoes (or a chief 
and Council, with an establishment on a 
reduced scale) to continue under the im- 
mediate control of the Company, and to 
be employed, not only in their present 
duties, but in the exercise of a consulate 
control over the private shipping, Indian 
and British. 

I2tli. To have the power of sending 
away any European British subject from 
China, in the same manner as this power 
has lieeri, or may be granted to the govern- 
ments of' India. 

1.3tli. To be furnished with copies of 
all Invoices or manifests of tea shipped on 
British bottoms fur consignment to Eii- 
rope, and to tnifismlt copies of such docu- 
ments, both to the Court of Directors 
and his Majesty^s Board of Customs, in 
order that the necessary precBiitions may 
}>e tHken to guard against the illicit intro- 
duction of the article into Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

14th. All private ships trading to China 
and the oostetn seas to sail under license 
by the Company, and the owners and com- 
manders to enter Into bond, engaging to 
land cargoes of tens at the port of consign- 
ment, and to observe, under penalty for 
its infraction, the law's and usages of Chinn, 
imd the other countries and islands with 
which they may carry on trade. 

15th. Tlie supracargoes to be employed 
generally as the instniments of effecting 
the remittance of the Indian territorial 
surplus to this country, even after the 
commercial functions of the Company may 
have ceased : and, for this purpose, to lie 
allowed still to draw upon the treasuries 
of India, and to invest the funds so ob- 
tained in the piirehase of Sycee silver, or 
other hullion, for consignment to England, 
or in the purchase of hills on this country, 
pceiircd by consignments of tea and other 
produce. 

16tli. Such consignments to be realized 
by the Company, and the proceeds to be 
applicable to the payment of the home 
territorial charge. 

17th. The warehouses and buildings in 
this country, which may not lie required 
for commercial purposes on the reduced 
scale of the Company's trade, to be dis- 
posed of as opportunities may offer, and 
the establishment of officers and servants 
to be reduced as far as may he practicable, 
the supernumeraries receiving pensions or 
other suitable provision, due r^ard being 
had to their merits and length of service. 

I shall now revert to those ittiportant 
questions with which I cotnhieiiocd. 


HAfUe at Vteiiil.Ih^JReneiaat of tie 
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namely, the competencyof Incliati lecurity 
td aatiafy a European creditor, and the 
eudiciencjr of a guaranlpB fund of two mil- 
iiona sterling as coHateral security : and 
with a view to arrive at safe conclusions 
on these questions, it will be necessary to 
consider the present and probable future 
state of our Indian finances, the political 
Condition of our empire, and the extent of 
those commercial resources which we can 
look to as a means of remittance to this 
country. I shall treat these several topics 
as briefly as possible ; for the time allowed 
for recording a dissent will not admit of 
ikiy entering into details, and a plain sum- 
mary will, perhaps, best answer the end 
which 1 propose to myself. 

That Indian security is highly appre- 
ciated by the native capitalist and by Euro- 
peans residing on the spot is quite certain ; 
and that an annuity payable out of the 
Indian revenue would be, for some time, 
negotiable, and perhaps very acceptable to 
the speculators in the money-market of 
this country and the continent, may also 
be admitted ; but that such an annuity 
could with propriety be offered to the pro- 
prietors of East-India stock, without an 
adequate guarantee, in exchange fur the 
large commercial capital which belongs to 
them, I cannot for one moment allow. It 
would be an absolute mockery to tender 
to the widows and minors, to the trustees 
and other parties, whose funds are locked 
up in our stock, an annuity which they 
cannot realize, and which the Indian go- 
vernment may find it difficult to pay with 
punctuality, even fora short term of years. 

It will not satisfy me to be told tliat ^e 
five per cent, securities of the Indian 
government can be disposed of at par, and 
that the Bengal remittable loan bears a 
premium of about thirty-five per cent. I 
apprehend that this is an artificial value, 
produced liy peculiar circumstances. The 
remittable loan is held as a sort of bill of 
exchange bearing interest. It is its En- 
glish value of 28. 6d. the sicca rupee which 
has created the high premium, it having 
been found impracticable, for some years 
past, to obtain a safe remittance at a bet- 
ter exchange than Is. lid, the sicca rupee, 
or the medium produce of a consignment 
in bullion. So, too, the value of the five 
per cent, debt has been enhanced by the 
difficulty of transferring capital to this 
country. Private credit in Calcutta has 
sustained a severe shock : and as the sav- 
ibgs from income, or the accumulating 
capital, cannot find a safe channel for con- 
veyance home, the resident capitalist is 
compelled in some measure to invest his 
growing funds in the government securi- 
ties, at whatever sacrifice. No man, I 
presume, of common prudence, would 
willingly keep his capital at a vast distance 
from his personal contiol and management, 
and at some risk giid charge of agency. 


merely’ to obtain an Inteieet of, flv<e wr 
cent, per annum, when be can genermly 
realize four per cent in this country witl^ 
out any such risk or expense* and an in- 
terest of five per cent in the securities 
of Prussia and other continental states. ^ 

When I submitted to the British public 
a short digest of the finances of India 
brought down to the year 1822^23, nothing 
could well be more prosperous than our 
situation. We had a gross revenue of 
about twenty-two millions. Tlie Indian 
surplus amounted to full two mUlibns per 
annum, affording a net surplus of half a 
million sterling, after providing for the 
payment of the territorial charges in tliis 
country. The public debt bearing interest 
amounted to £31,623,780; but we had in 
our treasuries above ten millions in specie 
end bullion, of which from three to four 
millions was applicable to the immediate 
reduction of the local debt. 

I contemplated this picture at the time 
with infinite satisfaction, 1 own ; but how 
different is the present aspect of our af- 
fairs ! The fatal Burmese war undermined 
the ve^ foundation of our financial pros- 
perity. Our treasure has been exhaust- 
ed; our debt lias been increased from 
31,623,780/. to 41,301,308/.; no surplus 
revenue has been realized sufficient to de- 
fray tlie territorial charge ; and from the 
best view which I can take prospectively 
of our finances, I entertain serious appre- 
hensions with respect to the practicability 
of our obtaining from India, even during 
a period of peace, a clear annual surplus^ 
sufficient to provide for the territorial dis- 
bursement In this country, augmented, as 
it will be, by the annuity of 630,000.* 
For this opinion I am bound to state my 
reasons. 

The Indian surplus for the year 1830-31, 
after a peace of six years* duration, and 
mter a careful and unsparing reform of 
the public establishments, is stated at 
1,799,633/. and the home charge to be de- 
frayed from this surplus amounted in the 
same year to 1,473*565/. 

But have we any reasonable ground of 
confidence that the revenue can be main- 
tained on its present scale ? I fear not. 

The land revenue of Fort St. Gcoige 
and Bombay is falling oflf; and, in my 
opinion, it will continue to decrease, 
while we continue to uphold in that terri- 
tory the existing system of revenue ad- 
ministration. From the same cause, the 
land revenue of the ceded and conquered 
provinces under the Bengal presidency 
can no longer, I fear, be depended upon. 
Our promises to the landholder to fix the 


• It will not be augmented to the full wtent of 
because it is oropo^ 

lerdal assets to the redemption of the homeboml 
cbt and of the Bengal remittable ‘J; 

frest redeemed will be a deduction ftom the 
mount of the annuity. 
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asfesflinent in iMimtuityi have not been 
i^Moned* TT^ey have no longer the same 
confidence in us, or the same motive for 
calling forth and improving the resources 
of their lands ; and the counUy is placed 
under the management of revenue servants, 
who have no permanent interest in its 
prosperity. For my sentiments on this 
subject, I must refer to my dissent of tiie 
27th liecember last: as 1 must to my 
minutes of the 30th May 1827 and 8th 
August 1829, for my opinions with re- 
spect to the system of revenue manage- 
ment adopted at the presidencies of Fort 
St. Geoige and Bombay. 

But it is not merely the land revenue 
which is underjfoing a process of deterio- 
ration : the opium and salt revenue is, I 
apprehend, becoming insecure. The ma- 
nagement of the former during the last ten 
years has been, to say the least, very ques- 
tionable. We have proceeded upon a new 
principle, and have endeavoured, by means 
of treaties with the Rajpoot states and 
other arrangements, to force and extend 
production and consumption. These one- 
rous treaties have, it is true, been^aban- 
doned ; bqt a remedy for an evil is not 
always found by withdrawing from a wrong 
course : the effects may still remain, and 
be felt for a very long period. ^ 

The salt monopoly, as it is called, is 
threatened with destruction in this coun- 
ty. I vras twice examined on the ques- 
tion last year by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and the object of 
the cross-examination evidently was. to 
extort from mean acknowledgment, either 
that Liverpool salt could be substituted 
with advantage, or tliat the manufacture 
should be opened to private speculation, 
to the supercession of the present govern- 
ment Bgency, To both these projects my 
opinion was decidedly adverse; and I tliink 
it right to repeat in this place, my firm 
conviction tliat, if the change contemplated 
of giving up die manufiicture to private 
speculators should be carried into effect. It 
will be impossible to realize the large reve- 
nue which is now drawn from the consump- 
tion of salt in Bengal under the existing 
system of management. 

it may be. urged, that if our revenue 
should fidl off, we must reduce our expen- . 
diture. Tni^-We have ^en engaged in^ 
this difficult and ungracious work for se-' 
vend years ; and no man who has not, like 
myself, been employed upon committees 
of finance, can well form an idea of the dif- 
ficulty of cutting down the public esta- 
bfishments of India, without producing, 
e^s as much to be deprecated, perhaps, 
as the absence of economy. l am aware 
that great savings have been anticipated 
from the more general employment of the 
natives as revenue and judicial functiona- 
ries ; but we must not proceed too rapid- 
ly in this work of substitution. No iudivi- . 


dual has a higher opinion tlian myself of 
mtellif[ence of the natives of India, 
and of their capactefor office, and I was 
one of the earliest aovocates for their being 
associated with us, as assessors, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and as tehsildars, 
or subordinate collectors, in the nianage- 
ment of the land revenue. But I never- 
tlieless consider that, in the present state 
of society in India, it would not be safe 
to employ the natives generally in the of- 
fices of high trust without European su- 
perintendence. 

If 1 turn from this slight review of our 
finances to an examination of our political 
situation in India, I cannot perceive, 1 
confess, any just grounds of confidence or 
gratulation. I am sensible that I must 
touch upon delicate ground, and I shall 
touch it lightly ; but I cannot admit that 
safety is best secured by shutting our eyes 
agamst the perception of danger. When 
I peruse the publications which arp con- 
stantly issuing, both from the European 
and the native press of India, I find abun- 
dant matter for serious reflection. The 
temper of the European officem upon sc- 
vend subjects is far from satisfactory. The 
native army of Bengal is no longer com- 
posed, I believe, of the same excellent 
materials as heretofore. The higher order 
of men, both Mahomedan and Hindoo, 
can no longer be induced to enter the ser- 
vice- That service has been very haras- 
sing to them of lute, in consequence of 
the numerical reductions which have been 
made in the strengtli of the regiments : 
they have been employed on duties which 
were formerly performed by provincial 
battalions, and in a part of the country 
where the climate is injurious to those who 
have not been habituated to it ; and other 
causes of dissatisfaction, and even of dis- 
gust, might easily be pointed out, if any 
useful purpose could be answered by tlie 
exposure. 

Within the last two years insurrections 
have taken place in various parts of the 
country, and even within fifty miles of the 
principal seat of government. I am quite 
aware that popular tumults have occurred 
at former periods, at Bareilly, at Benares, 
at Mirzapore, and other cities ; u sliglit 
insurrectionary movement also occurred 
about thirty years ago in Midnapore, in 
consequence of the lesumptioii of some 
Ch&ker&ii lands ; and something of the 
kind took place at a later period in Cut- 
tack. But these partial disturbances have 
been of rare occurrence, and have hitherto 
been easily suppressed. There seems,, 
however, to be something new and pecu- 
liar in the character of the Khole insur- 
rection,which I have not seen satisfactorily 
explained ; and altlipugh it is well known 
that combustible materials exist in many 
parts of our Indian territory whicli are 
readily ignited by fiscal rapacity or reli- 
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gioiis zeal, this is a cifcumstance arising 
out of ouK situation and tbo natuco of our 
dominion, which has hitherto assumed 
a malignant character. We must never 
forget that we liave superseded the ancient 
government ; that we have displaced the 
aristocracy of the country, and have ex- 
tended our rule over an immense popula- 
tion, differing from us in religion and 
habits, and in almost every feature of 
character. This has been, and this must 
be, our position : but has it assumed any 
new aspect ? 1 think it has. The Hin- 

doos arc advancing rapidly in knowledge ; 
oducation is making great progress ; the 
press is active and busy. Those natives 
who have received an English education 
have imbibed new views, have acquired 
new desires, and evidently feel that they 
may justly claim a larger share in the ad* 
ministration of their country. British 
subjects, not in the service, are aspiring 
to the possession of land and of political 
power. Some of the King’s judges have 
inculcated doctrines calculated to weaken** 
the power and influence of tlie local go- 
vernment. The discussions in this country 
on the subject of tlic religious observances 
of the Hindoos have produced uneasiness ; 
the surveys and loctil scrutinies which have 
been carried on, the enquiries which have 
been instituted into the right of appro- 
priate waste lands, and into the titles of the 
iiolders of rent-free lands, have all tended 
to shake confidence, and to create distrust 
and alarm ; and above all, the degrada- 
tion of the landed aristocracy of the west- 
ern provinces, and the evasion of our 
pledge to give the benefit of a fixed assess- 
ment to the landholders, have created 
enemies in that quarter, where enemies 
are most to be dreaded. Political econo- 
mists may say that this is all as it should 
be ; that an aristocracy is a useless incum- 
brance upon the land ; and that the best 
possible system of taxation is for the go- 
vernment to assume the entire rental of 
the country. Be it so : but the excluded 
Talookdars and Zemindars will still re- 
member tliat their rights have not been 
respected ; and it is impossible that they 
should contrast their present with their 
former condition without a feeling of dis- 
content. The Hindoo is passive and 
enduring, submissive by habit to his rulers, 
and easily conciliated by kindness ; but he 
is keenly alive to insult and the sense of 
injury, and when roused is capable of the 
most headlong violence. 
f,A tribe of fierce Mahomedans fthe Ro- 
tilila Afghans) is spread over the fine pro- 
vince of Uohilcund ; a brave race of Jdats 
inhabit the Upper Doaab and the adja- 
cent districts on the west of the Jumna; 
and the Rajpoot is found in almost every 
part of the country, with that martial 
spirit whidi he displays in his native seat 
ifi Central India. Let us. not, in our 


presumption, fiuicy tliat these' vifaritke 
tribes are to be neglected and misgo- 
verned with safety. They have a rallying 
standard at hand at Delhi ; and the 
Board of Commissioners have manifested 
a disposition of late to raise and give im- 
portance to that illustrious pageant by 
the marked countenance which £ejr have 
shown to his unaccredited agent in this 
country. Nor is this a solitary instance 
where the long-established policy of the 
court has been overruled. That' \>ovi'er 
which heretofore protected the people of 
India in some degree, and which enabled 
us to defend the public purse, has of late 
been weakened ;• and the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company have 
been placed in the humiliating situation, 
of being forced repeatedly to act against 
the judgment and conscience of a iha- 
jority of its members. 

But even if we admit, what I cannot 
admit, that our policy is unimpeachable, 
that our political situation abroad is as 
firm and as stable as it appeared to be ten 
years ago, and that our western provinces 
are not in that unsettled and unsatisfac- 
tory state in which I believe them to be 
at this moment ; if, moreover, we as- 
sume, what I do not think probable, that 
a surplus revenue can be produced in 
India for a series of years, sufficient to 
defray, not the home territorial charge, 
but the annuity of 630,000/.t to the pro- 
prietors of East- India stock, which woe 
heretofore supplied from our commercial 
profits, now for ever to be abandoned f 
still let me ask, in what manner is the 
remittance of from two to three millions 
sterling from India to England to be 
effected? By means of what agency is 
the operation to be conducted ; and in 
what manner are the proprietors of East- 
India Stock, the Civil and Military pen- 
sioners, and other annuitants, to be 
guarded against disappointment. 

That valuable article. Indigo, will, it 
may be expected, continue to furnish a 
supply to the extent of at least two mil- 
lions^ annually. Silk may be produced, 
and imported into this country, as at pre- 
sent. Cotton, sugar, drugs, saltpetre, 
dyeing-woods, and various other articles 
may swell the amount. Bullion may also 
be imported ; but tlie government will 
always have to encounter the competition 
of private remitters. The remittance in 
tea, in silk, and some other articles, is at 
present in our own hands ; but if we go 
into the market merely as purchasers of 
bills, we may not always find good bills, 
to the extent required ; nor sMl we, 1 

* See the Court's letters of the 9th May and fith 
July last 

t See former note. 

^ The Indigo sales in this country have reached 
three millions and a half, but in the last two years 
they have little exceeded one million sterling per 
annum. 
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fear, find snfi bills generally, at any time; 
unless they be secured by consignments 
ofgoods. 

And who are to be the consigners and 
managers of these goods ; who are to 
efiect insurances and sales ? Are we to 
resort once more to our commercial cha- 
racter in order to elFect these purposes ? 

I am quite willing, as a member of this 
Court and as a proprietor, to- relinquish 
the Company's trade with India as soon 
as we ban wind up our silk concern, and 
dispose of our factories and • buildings 
without making an unnecessary sacrifice. 
CAmo is the proper channel for the terri- 
torial remittance. In that country we 
have no poUticctl character to interfere 
with our commemal functions. China 
inrars annually a large debt to India for 
opium and cotton ; England incurs a 
laige debt to China for its teas ; and In- 
dia incurs a large political debt to Great 
Britain. This international account has 
been hitherto settled in the simplest man- 
ner through the instrumentality of the 
Company ; but we could not, I think, 
with all our advantages, venture to en- 
gage in a race of competition with those 
whose operations may be expected soon 
to derange the markets of purchase and 
sale for teas, in the same manner as they 
hare already deranged the markets of 
India. The circuitous remittance through 
China must therefore, I presume, be ef- 
fected by consignments of bullion or by 
bills ; and here again occurs the question, 
whether it would be safe to take bills 
without the security of goods, and whe- 
ther tlie management of such consign- 
ments will not render a recurrence neces- 
sary to our commercial functions. Mr, 
Grant's Guarantee Fund of 1 ,200,000/. 
would suffice only for two years, even if it 
should be made applicable to the payment 
of the dividends ; but what would be the 
situation of the proprietors should w*ar 
occur-^should the revenue fail, or should 
the remittance by private bills experience 
the fate which has lately attended such 
remittances ? 

Upon the best consideration which 1 
can pve to these multiform difficulties, it 
appears to me that' the proprietors of 
£^- India Stock will not have sufficient 
grounds of reliance for the punctual re- 
ceipt of their annuity from the territorial 
surplus of India, unless a fund be esta- 
blished in this country as a oollateral se- 
curity : and impressed with this appre- 
hension, 1 am bound, as a faithful steward 
and as an honest man, to explain the 
grounds of my opinion. 1 wish not to 
disparage the resources of India. I should 
be sorry, indeed, to cast the slightest 
shade over public credit in that country, 
or to ezpre^ a doubt with respect to the 
tairitorial securities, in which the pro- 
perty of so many of my countrymen is 


invested. The question for ua to consider 
Is, whether we can recommend our const!- 
tuents to eurrendeniheir property and be- 
come creditors vpon the territory of India. 
Tills question they must decide for them* 
selves : and it will be a relief to my mind, 
if the grave responsibility of influencing 
their decision, on an occasion where they 
have so much at stake, should devolve on 
others better informed than myself. One 
thing they cannot fail to remark-— that 
the security for their property will be 
poor indeed, if their Court of Directors 
be rendered an inefficient body: andiftlie 
oomplex machinery, to be constructed for 
the administration of India, is to be 
framed upon the model of the colonial 
system in operation in our other transma- 
rine possessions. 

Mr. Grant has justly observed in one 
of his letters, that the protection of the 
Home Exchequer is the aflair of the Go- 
vernment and not of the East- India 
Com|>any ; and I do not call in question 
\he wisdom of Ministers to conceive, or 
their power to execute. They may have 
devised plans for the regular and econo- 
mical collection of the higli duty on tea, 
and for the prevention of smuggling ; a 
practice which is not only destructive of 
good morals and injurious to the fair tnu 
der, but which often leads to bloodshed 
and to otlier crimes. But still I may bo 
permitted to ask, is it nothing to divert 
commerce from an established channel? 
Is it a light matter to shut up the docks 
and warehouses of this great metropolis ; 
to send adrift its traders, factors, and bro- 
kers, and some two or three thousand 
labourers who are now employed by tlie 
Company? Political economy may say 
again, ** this is all as it should be ; let 
** capital and labour seek the best places 

for employment, and find their proper 
** level.** But, in the mean time, the 
mmicrous classes of persons to whom I 
have alluded may be ruined. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Hull may gain something; 
but their gain will be at the expense of 
those whose interests and well-being 
ought equally to be the object of the 
statesmaii*8 care. 

I have urged, that we should ask for 
lime to wind up our commercial concerns 
without a gratuitous waste of property ; 
but let it not be supposed for a moment 
that 1 consider the future abandonment 
of our trade with China to be desirable, 
or to involve no public inconvenience. I 
maintain, that true policy would impel 
his Majesty's Ministers to perpetuate ou» 
agenoy for the supply of the home eon* 
sumption with teas. I contend, tliat we 
oan purchase them, and supply the British 
consumer with great advanl^e, both witli 
respect to price and to the quality of the 
arUcle. The pai^r which 1 annex shews 
the ground of this opinion ; and nothing 
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wliicli has been adduced in : evidence - be - without a necessity or any apparent reason, 
fore the Committees of Parliament and I am quite satisfied that the public expen- 
nothing which lias cognc to me through ditiire should be subject to as much check 
the press, or ■ otherwise, has tended to and control us possible. While men act 
weaken, in the slightest de^ee, tlie im- right, and only desire to do that which is 
pressions which I have received on this just and proper, they can feel no objection 
subject. They are equally strong upon the to the most rigid scrutiny of tlicir proceed- 
poUHcal branch of the question, the pro- ings. 

jected change of system appearing to me Fourth. The number of members to 
likely to produce collision, and to endan- constitute the Court of Directors, 
ger our friendly relations with the go- If the number of Directors were to be 
•vernment of China. ^ determined now for the first time, and the 

I will now advert, in as concise a way court were relieved from their commer- 
ns possible, to those questions which are cial duties, I should say that twenty, or 
connected with the functions and powers even sixteen Directors, might conduct the 
of tlie home authorities under the pro- territorial business: but I can perceive 
posed arrangements, as far as I can col- no sufficient reason for a change, and .1 
lect from Mr. Grant's correspondence the should be disposed to retain the present 
nature of his iilans. number in preference, for the following 

First. Tlie retention of the power to reasons : 
rccal governors and commanders-in- We are more likely to find the know- 
chief appears to me to be highly essential ledge and experience necessary for con- 
to the mspectability and efficiency of the ducting such diversified and complicated 
Court of Directors. This power has duties in the large number, 
been exercised, and there can be no The patronage can with more safety be 
temptation to abuse it ; but if it be with- assigned to the larger number, 
drawn, the public functionaries abroad There is a greater probability of our 
may set at nought the authority of the commanding the services of men of higli 
court, and may hold us in contempt. A character and independent fortune. One 
governor may be lavish in the public ex- of the practical advantages of the present 
penditure, may think only of providing system, strange and anomalous as it may 
for his own dependents or those of the appear in theory, is, that it collects toge- 
ministry, maybe indolent aud inactive, or ther men from different branches of so- 
arbitrary and capricious in the exercise of cicty, possessing habits of business and 
liis pcAvers, and notwithstanding these varied knowledge and experience in al- 
and other defects of character and coti- most every profession and department of 
duct, he w'ill retain firm possession of his the public service ; ami those different 
station, as long as he can succeed in pro- elements operate mutually as checks upon 
pitiating the ministry of the day, who each otlier. Their councctions are nu- 
may be interested in his continuance in inerous ; and supported, as tJicy generally 
office, and even derive influence and ad- have been, by the proprietary and by this 
vantage from his mal-administration. once powerful city, they constituted a 

Second. I consider the control of the great and influential body, wliich.no mi- 
army should continue to vest in the nistry could safely ^ attempt to coerpe 
Court of Directors. I do not observe while they acted upon sound public prin- 
that the Indian army is noticed in Mr. ciples. Their power and independence 
Grant’s correspondence : but as the ques- would diininisli with the diminution of their 
tion of incorporating it with his Majesty s number, and they would no longer consti- 
nrmy was discussed at a former period, tutc a barrier to protect tlie interests of 
and as a great deal of evidence has been India against the selfish policy which too 
taken before the Committee of the House often displays itself in this countiy. 
of Commons on the expediency of such Party spirit, wliich is apt, no doubt, to 
an incorporation, it would, 1 think, liave impede public business, may be found 
been satisfactory if Mr. Grant had speci- among four us well as among twenty-four ; 
fically declared, that it was not the iuten- a fact which was strikingly illustrated 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers to propose during the jnemoruble administration of 
any material change in the constitution of the late Mr. Hastings in India, 
that force, wiiicli has hitherto been main- It is quite true, that business proceeds 
tained as a distinct corps, deriving -its in general with more dispatch when con- 
existence from the £ast-India Company, ducted by small numbers of men, and 
and owing allegiance to that body. • that responsibility can be made more 

Third. I attach little importance to direct and efficient- But it would not 
Mr. Grant’s proposal to deprive the be difficult, I think, to accomplish these 
Court of Directors of the power of making objects, by dividing the court into com- 
BUiaU grants of money and of bestowing roittees upon a dififerent plan. This is 
small pensions and annuities. We have suggested to us by Mr. Grant ; but it is 
not abused Ute power, I hope, and whe- matter of internal arrangement, wliich the 
ther St be quite delicate to witlidraw it court arc competent to adopt without any 
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. legifilative praviaion. A veiy^ simple and 
easir modification cf ouv committees- would 
enable us to appljf^'Our knowledge, and to 
distribute our latour in a more useful 
manner, and would- supersede the neces- 
sity for substituting seals and a Secre- 
tary's signature to our dispatcbesr as pro- 
posed by Mr. Grant, since the committee 
which should prepare the despatches 
might be required to attest them under a 
personal responsibility. 

But the greatest difliculty wliich Mr. 
Grant's plan of administration involves 
remains to be noticed, namely, the dis- 
position of the relative powers of tlie 
board and the court, - in such manner as 
to maintain a just equipoise, without com- 
promising the efficiency of the system. 
Hiis iso difficultyinherentin the complex 
problem to be resolved. 

Unity 'Of design and action is, I ac- 
knowledge, very essential in the exercise 
of political power; but Mr. Grant's plan 
would seem to put us forward before tlie 
public as an administrative body, to be 
entrusted with certain mechanical func- 
tions, while all substantial power would 
Test in the board. It would make us 
something like a steam-engine, which the 
hand of Sie engineer is wont to stop or 
put in motion at pleasure. Now, the 
Tery worst system of administration is, 
I think, that which assigns ostensible re- 
sponsibility without actual power, and 
bestows unlimited power widiout direct 
responsibility. 

Still, however, we must not be too 
fiistidious. The present system is by no 
means perfect. It works tolerably well, 
because it commands the services of re- 
spectable, upright, and independent men. 
Good instruments will improve an indif- 
ferent system, and take much of the evil 
out of a bad one. If we fly off, because 
things are not placed precisely on the foot- 
ing which we would wish, the new ma- 
chinery may fell into worse hands, and 
the people of India will be the great 
sufferers. 

I will state concisely the points which 
it appears to me necessary to insist upon, 
and which, if conceded, would enable the 
court, I hope, to continue to act as a use- 
ful organ for administering the affairs of 
India. 

1st. The court to retain Initiative 
in all cases, except those which relate to 
the secret political correspondence with 
India. 

2d, The court to retain the absolute 
power of recalling governors and com- 
iDandeia|kin-chief,as well as all other pub- 
lic fiinctionaries and servants, without the 
eafiercise of a veto by the board. 

Sd. The court to retain tiie military 
patronage, and the control of the Indian 
aimyand the eatablisbments Abroad, upon 
the present footing. 


4th. The board to continue, as at pre- 
sent, to exercise the power of sending out 
'political despatdies tiirough a secret com- 
mittee of the court ; and to exercise fur- 
ther, ujHm their own responsihUity, the 
same powers which have been conferred 
on the governor-general in council of 
-India, -of acting without the concurrence 
of the «ourt, on all matters in^lving 
questions of international law, the obliga- 
tion and construction of treaties, the levy- 
ing of war, making peace, and generally, 
on all matters purely of a political cha- 
racter ; but in cases where the board may 
so act on their separate responsibility, the 
grounds of their proceeding to be regular- 
ly recorded ; and such powers not to ex- 
tend to revenue, judicial, commercial, or 
military matters. 

fith. The board to have the power of 
altering despatches prepared by the court ; 
but should the court demur upon any im- 
portant occasion fafter remonstrance, on 
a personal conference), to adopt such al- 
terations in cases involving a great public 
principle, as contracts with the public 
'Craditors, engagements with the land- 
holders, and the like, the court to be at 
liberty to bring such questions before the 
Privy Council; and the court to be 
bound to carry into effect any orders 
which may issue under the sanction of 
that tribunal. But in all cases, the court 
to be at liberty to" record their protest or 
dissent from orders issued by the board 
upon their separate responsibility; and 
copies of all such protests or dissents to 
be printed every year, and submitted to 
Parliament and to the Court of Proprie- 
tors ; except in instances where, from the 
nature of the subject (the discipline of the 
army, and the like), publicity may, in the 
judgment of the court, be liable to pro- 
duce public inconvenience. 

6th. In cases of minor importance, 
where the court may differ from the board, 
without being prepared to oppose the 
alterations made in their despatches, the 
board to have the power of ordering the 
despatches so altered by them, to be for- 
warded immediately to India; but the 
court to be at liberty to enter a protest 
upon their proceedings, in all cases where 
they may sec fit to do so. 

7th. The board to exercise a veto in the 
case of all money grants and pensions, 
both at borne and abroad, as well as on 
the creation of new officers, and generally 
a restraining power over the public ex- 
penditure, both in this country and in 
India. 

8ch. Should it be determined to reduce 
the number of the court hereafter, in 
consequence of their being relieved iWim 
all commercial business, the number not 
to be less than twenty (including the four 
members who will be out by rotation) ; 
and the remaining ten to be einplQ 3 red, 
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until vacanciee occur» in settling and 
winding up the, commercial concerns ef 
the Company, and in managing the gua- 
rantee fund to be produced irom our com- 
mercial assets* 

It appears to me that, with some such 
provision, the court might safely under- 
take to become tlie organ of their territo- 
rial administration ; and it is unquestion- 
ably our duty to smooth the way, as far 
as possible, to a satisfactory settlement of 
the great questions at issue with his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers. 

The question relating to the nomina- 
tion of writers to the service of India is 
one of national concernment, and on this 
subject Mr. Grant has given us only a 
very indistinct insight into his views. — 
I'lie court have very ])roj)erly expressed 
their feeling on this suliject, and I am 
quite sure that they will be satisfietl with 
that arnnigcinent which may seem best 
calculated to provide for the interests of 
the public service. 

It is, in truth, a great constitutional 
question, whether the patronage of India 
can be safely deposited in otlier hands ; 
and the Court of Directors do not ask for 
any power or privilege, which cannot be 
conceded on public principles. 

I have now explained my sentiments 
on the leading points which are adverted 
to ill the course of our correspondence 
with the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The performance of this duty has 
been attended with much anxiety ; for the 
occasion is one of paramount importance, 
and we have been placed in u situation of 
peculiar dilficulty, in being called upon 
to decide on the best course to be pur- 
sued to protect the interests of the pro- 
firictors, whom we represent. This con- 
sideration has made me solicitous to ex- 
])lain the grounds of iny opinion, in those 
instances where I have not had the good 
fortune to concur with some of my col- 
leagues, and especially upon the proposed 
guarantee fund, which appears to me to 
be quite inadequate. We have all la- 
boured together with the most earnest 
zeal at this momentous crisis in our affairs. 
We have one object, one interest, and 
one duty ; and if we should succeed in 
reconciling the differences which have 
occurred, and in establishing an arrange- 
ment with his Majesty's Ministers on a 
satisfactory basis, we shall have just 
ground to congratulate ourselves upon 
our success, and we shall have deserved 
well of our constituents, of the people of 
India, and of the British public. 

Sir John Malcolm rose and said, 
he had heard, with great satisfaction, 
the paper which had just been read ; 
and he ooped that the Court of Direc- 
tors would lay before the proprietors 


every document that could elucidate 
this important subject. That paper 
was entitled to the greater considera- 
tion and respect, as it proceeded from 
an officer who had long served the 
Company in many important situa- 
tions in India ; and who well un- 
derstood the financial, fiscal, and po- 
litical situation of that country. It 
was not his intention, on this occa- 
sion, to make any observations on 
what he considered matters of detail, 
which were not immediately before the 
Court of Proprietors. He consider- 
ed the present meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors to be csJled for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Court of Direc- 
tors to know what approbation the 
proprietors would accord to them for 
their past conduct, and Avhat confi- 
dence they were prepared to repose 
in them for the future. ( Hear^ hear !) 
Whatever expectation might be ex- 
cited in any other quarter, he was 
sure that it had not entered the 
breast of ministers or of any reflecting 
men, that so great and grave a ques- 
tion as that which was now before the 
court, could be decided immediately 
and w ithout the most deep and mature 
consideration. He considered, there- 
fore, that they were not at the end^ 
hut at the commencement of the ne- 
gociation with government; and, in 
coming to a just conclusion, they 
W'ould derive much information from 
papers similar to that which had just 
been read. The question which they 
were called upon to decide was one of 
the greatest magnitude that ever came 
before the Court of Proprietors. If, 
in 1813, the question of change in the 
system of the Company was of im- 
portance, and worthy of the most se- 
rious consideration, what was it now? 
Twenty years had passed aw'ay, — their 
territories had been enlarged in an 
extraordinary degree ; and in the 
sumo proportion, the difficulty of go- 
verning and managing them had in- 
creased. The dominions of the Com- 
pany now extended from the Hima- 
laya Mountains to Cape Comorin, 
north and south, and from the mouths 
of the Ganges to those of the Indus, 
cast and west. Some of these ter- 
ritories they had held for upwards of 
a century, while they had b^n pos- 
sessed of others for only fineen or 
sixteen years. Their suujects were 
now composed of all tribes and of all 
nations, and were in consequence 
most difficult of management. Even 
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-with the docuinenta which they had 
before them, they could form but a 
very inadequate idea of the difficulties 
which presented themselves in govern- 
ing that immense and widely* separated 
empire. He spoke not as a theoretic 
man, but as one who was guided by 
experience, for he had been in the 
Company’s service from a boy. He had 
served nearly fifty years ; and having 
seen much of India, he could safely 
declare that the records of the Com- 
pany afforded but a faint picture of 
the difficulties • which attended the 
proper government of that empire. 
Before he proceeded to the question 
immediately before the court, he hoped 
he should be excused if, for a tew 
minutes, he adverted to other points, 
which were however not unconnected 
with the main subject. In the first 
place, they never ought to forget that, 
up to the year 17^5, no five years had 
passed during which the commercial 
capital of the Company was not placed 
in hazard and jeopardy. T hoi r system 
then took a settled form, undci the 
auspices of that great man Lord 
Clive, who might be justly called the 
founder of our Indian empire. They 
then became possessed of some of the 
richest portions of their territory, 
.which they had retained ever since. 
He would not here go into a disserta- 
tion as to what they had lost by com- 
merce and gained hy territory, or 
what they had lost hy territory and 
gained by commerce ; he would not 
compress the concerns of an empire 
into a ledger, or calculate its des- 
,tinies like an account-current ; but he 
would call on the proprietors to look 
to the advantages which had been de- 
rived from India since the .period to 
which he had referred, to look to the 
stream of wealth which had been 

{ mured from that country into Eng- 
and. {HeoTyhear !) As Englishmen, 
they must feel gratification and pride 
in tne possession of that immense ter. 
ritory ; and he believed it was well 
known, that every nation on the con. 
tinent of Europe envied the great re- 
utation which England had gained 
y her achievements in India. There 
.could indeed be no doubt that Eng- 
land was in a considerable degree 
enabl<^lo maintain htor present exult- 
ed siwRition uiiiongst the nations of 
the earth, by possessing that great, 
that extraordinary empire, (//car, 
hear !) England, he would maintain, 
.had: been benefited, assisted, and de- 


fended by that empire. He desired 
to excite no alarm, to create no feel- 
ings which would lead men who were 
not acquainted with the subject to 
tremble for the fate of our eastern 
possessions; but he could not, in 
justice to the country, in justice to 
those who were to decide on this im- 
portant subject, in justice to the Com- 
pany, and in justice to himself, for- 
bear in this, perhaps the last time 
he should ever be engaged in such 
a discussion — he could not, on such 
an occasion, forbear from giving 
his open and deliberate opinion, and 
stating the apprehensions which he 
felt with respect to the future. We bad 
subdued nations — we had ovorcrmic 
difficulties apparently insurmountable 
— ^we hsul braved many dangers suc- 
cessfully; but he would say, that we 
had at this inoniont to encniintcr 
greater clangers than wo had ev(*r be- 
fore encountered — tlic dangt»r arising 
from ourselves, (//cay, htar !) He 
spoke not then of the measures pro- 
posed by Ministers — to that he would 
apply himself hy and bye ; but con- 
sidenjig the means by Which we had 
gained a wonderful extent of empire, 
the government of which reijuired all 
the energies and all the calm wisdom 
of experienced men, he w'ould .say 
that the danger to be apprehended 
was from proceedings which we adopt- 
ed or sanctioned. From the whole 
tenour of his life, he never could l)o 
accused of wanting a proper feeling 
towards the promotion of those bless- 
ings that were obtained hy religious 
instruction ; hut he saw uo small 
difficulty as to the? mode hy which it 
w'as to he imparted in India. He 
thought, indeed, that in order to re- 
press danger, the (’mnpany ought to 
keep down and confine within proper 
bounds that religious ^soal (the mo- 
tives of which thc*y all must admire, 
for he was sure that they were pure 
and sincere), wdiich would prematurely 
force forward instruction of the na- 
ture of that to which he had alluded. 
Such a course of proceeding might 
lead, not only to the subversion of 
their Indian empire, hiit to the utter 
disappointment of all the hopes of 
those who were most anxious on the 
subject, lie spoke thus, with tlie 
knowledge of an unpleasant event 
which had recently occurred in India, 
but which fortunately was not attend- 
ed with loss of life. In that case, 
the feelings of their own soldiers,' or 
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at least of a small part of them, were 
greatly irritated. To meet every 
danger and diihculty, from this and 
other causes, they ought to have an 
edicient government abroad, and an 
efficient government at home : the 
latter ought to bo enabled to arm the 
authorities abroad with that degree 
of strength and of coniidenee which 
would lead them, in the execution 
of their duty, to bravo any calumny 
that might be directed against them. 
The great object was, without re- 
ference to minor considerations, to 
give the best possible government to 
that great empire, and to secure, as 
far as they could, the hapynnoss and 
comfort of the people. 'J’heir con- 
(|uests, their rapid conquests, had 
placed them in possession of a domi- 
nion of which no f)ther country otter- 
ed an example. The oin])ire of Bri- 
tish India stood alone in the history 
of the glohe ; they had no precedent 
to guide them in governing it. (ircek 
and Uoman histories were consulted 
in vain ; no other country Imd ever 
he»*ii similarly situated. It was not 
only held hy opinion, but much <jf it 
had come into our possession through 
the division and <|uaiTcls of the native 
princes, 'riic numbers whose pros- 
pects our progress of power had de- 
stroyed, as far as their worldly inte- 
rests were concerned, and the nume- 
rous nations which had lost their 
independence, must regard us with 
feelings of jealousy and hostility. 
Could any person in that court doubt 
the fact?" No : millions of individuals 
ill India desired nothing but an op- 
portunity of destroying that power 
which liad destroyed their prospects, 
and disappointed all their views. Such 
persons abounded in every kingdom 
and in every province. 'J'his proved 
the necessity of keeping up a firm, 
wise, and strong government. Was lie, 
under these circumstances, to be ac. 
cused of a want of love of liberty, 
because he would not impart the prin- 
ciples on which freedom such as wc cn- 
joyed in England was founded to our 
subjects in India? Their condition was 
altogether unsuited to its enjoyment. 
How could liberty be given to a con- 
quered people ? The first use that would 
be made of such a gift would be to turn 
their foreign musters out of the coun- 
try; and if that was elfected before 
they were prepared for the great 
change, we should replace them in 
greater anarchy and confusion than 
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that in which we found them. He 
would not be debaiTCd, from any per- 
sonal or prudential considerations, 
from stating his opinion, that that 
mighty engine of good and evil, a free 

F ress, was not suited to the state of 
ndia. Some persons, he knew, 
wished the freedom of the press to be 
extended as much as possible. Such 
a course was, however, likely to dis- 
appoint the efforts of those who re- 
commended its adoption. Speaking 
from reason and from experience, he 
clearly saw the danger of allowing a 
free press in India. While he would 
give to the press every latitude that 
was proper, ho saw no occasion for 
allowing it to enter into discussions 
on these topics, that dangerously ex- 
cited the feelings of natives, and 
tended to h)wcr the character and re- 
putation of the local government. He 
Iiiniself had made an attempt to check 
a native editor from promulgating 
o|)inions, in a newspaper, that Avere 
degrading to the government. That 
person very fairly aTi^l honestly told 
him, that the course he pursued 
brought him money. He professed 
to entertain a good opinion of him 
(Sir .1. Malcolm); and he observed, 
that “ if he would pay him as much 
as ho was in the habit of receiving 
from the increased sale of his paper, 
since it contained the articles objected 
to, he Avould change his tone, and 
praise the government.” (yf Imigh,) 
Having made these observations, ho 
Avould say, that that man must he veiy 
rush, and very ignorant, who, looking 
at the important beariiiip of this 
*lucstion, would attempt to decide upon 
it without delay or pause. It was a 
question, the effects of Avhich AA'Ould 
be found to go far beyond Avhat was 
noAv calculated on ; and with these 
feelings lie did entreat the court to 
give to every part of it the deepest 
attention. From his habits of life, he 
Avas accustomed to judge for himself, 
by examining every part of a question, 
lie did not decide, as many did, 
upon a mere abstract vicAV. * The 
present question required to be exa- 
mined in all its minute parts. It AA'as 
no party question, — and, in discussing 
it, he disclaimed being a party man. 
Many might be disposed Jto think 
that he was a party man, on account 
of the course Avhicli he adopted Avhen 
a member of parliament, Avith respect 
to the reform bill. That bill was now 
the law of the land, — and it was 
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bi9 duty, and tbe duty of evcuy 
to Msist in reii^ring it aa beneficial 
as possible. He had not, however, 
opposed it from party spirit— but be- 
cause he thought that it involved a 
diminution of uie strength of the Go- 
vernment ; and, on that very ground, 
he was disposed to j(ive every aid in^ 
his power, as far as his judgment would 
permit, to the executive Government 
of his country. Having stated so 
much, with respect to the general 
view of the question, he should say 
very little more on that part of the 
subject. He observed, that frequent 
allusion was made, in Mr. Tucker’s 
Minute, to political economy. He 
completely agreed with the sentiments 
of the honourable Director on that 
science as applicable to India. He 
admired the science of political eco- 
nomy when applied to its proper use — 
the development and fixing of general 
principles. He looked upon it as he 
would upon a great trigonometrical sur- 
vey, which pointed out large tracts of 
territory on the face of the earth, but 
did not embrace minor details. He 
that attempted to march an army from 
one point to another by such a map, 
would be stopped by hundreds of ob- 
stacles, which a plain practical survey 
would have enabled him to avoid. 
Political economists treated a question 
of human rule like one of arith- 
metic ; and he would no more expect 
success from the application of their 
general principles, in the government 
of so extraordinary an empire as In- 
dia, than he would from the applica- 
tion of the wonderful machine of the in- 
genious Mr. Babbage, were it applied 
to the settlement of the disputed balance 
of the commercial and territorial ac- 
counts of the East-India Company. 

In short, in deciding upon the va- 
rious questions that arose upon so 
unnatural and strange an empire as 
that we have established in India, we 
must judge events as they arise, we 
must know all facts and details— we 
must keep in mind the wise observa- 
tion of Edmund Burke, I have lost 
all opinion,” said that great orator, 
“of your swaggering majors having 
ever found tlie truth lurk in the little 
minor of circumstances.” 

Having made these general obser- 
vations, be would proceed to the ques- 
tions immediately before them ; it 
would appear that the first conference 
which the chairs had with the Duke 
of VVellington and Lord Ellenborougb, 


was merely prelimtaary. The prime 
minister and llm prmdent of the 
Board of Coatnel ^wnhed “ to ascer- 
tain what the ei ew B and intentions of 
the Company voold be in the event of 
its being considmed e^edieat to con- 
tinue to them the gove r nmen t of India, 
hut without the monopoly of the China 
trade.” This negociation went no 
length to pledge either the directors 
or Uie ministers to any one point what- 
ever. The ministers sought the infor- 
mation, “ because it might be neces- 
sary to notice the subject in the King’s 
speech.” Now, as no notice was taken 
of it in the King’s speech, the obviona 
inference was, that nothing had oc- 
curred so specific as to warrant mi« 
nisters to make any communication 
to the public upon the subject. The 
following paragraph in the preli- 
minary papers laid before the court 
was worthy of notice, merely because 
it tended to enable them to judge, in 
a certain degree, how far the corres- 
pOTidence entitled the directors to 
their confidence. It would appear, 
that, in their communications with 
different ministers and at different 
limes, they had been guided by the 
same views and principles. The 
Court of Directors, it appeared, en- 
tirely concurred in the answer given 
to the question propounded by the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord fillen- 
horough, which was, that the chairman 
and deputy chairman “ were satisfied, 
that the Company had no view, with 
respect to the government of India, 
beyond that of being a useful instru- 
ment in the execution of an important 
national trust; and that they would 
not be indisposed to continue their 
services to the public, provided the 
requisite means were ensured to them 
by which they might be enabled to 
administer the government, consis* 
tently with their own character, and 
for the benefit of this country and of 
India.” From this paragraph two 
inferences might be draw’n — one, that 
this negociation was merely prelimi- 
nary ; and the other, that the directors 
professed the same language at an in* 
terval of nearly three years to diffe. 
rent ministers of the crown, with res- 
pect to the motives which might 
induce them to proceed with the go- 
vernment of Inma. It was not ne- 
cessary perhaps to notice farther any 
of the preliminary parts of these 
communications. He should there- 
fore come to the consideration of the 
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Paper of Hints.*’ He would not 
eater into all the details of that pa- 
per; but would confine himself to 
three subjects^which wereso material 
that they appeared to him to involve 
the whole question upon which that 
court was called on to deliver their 
opinion. If the neg;ociation took the 
turn which he hoped it would, he was 
of opinion that the Court of Directors 
should still continue to be a strong, 
independent intermediate body be- 
tween his Majesty’s ministers and 
India. If that point were admitted, 
it would be easy to settle and arrange 
all the rest lie was most anxious 
that the details should be so arrangfed 
as clearly to define the principles on 
which tne Government was to pro- 
ceed. He should now call the atten- 
tion of the court to the three g^roat 
points — first, the cessation of the 
China monopoly — second, the security 
proposed for the payment of the an. 
nuity — and third, the political func. 
tions to be exercised with respect to 
India. As to the China monopoly, 
he thougfht the proposition with res- 
pect to it mig;lit be modified. It 
was not, in fact, a monopoly ; but he 
gave it the name which ministers had 
applied to it. He agreed with the 
hon. director (Mr. Tucker) in many 
of his propositions on this subject. 
The directors ought certainly to con- 
test that which they fairly had a right 
to contest; it was their duty to warn 
the nation and individuals of the dan- 
ger to Avhich the country might be 
exposed, if this plan were adopted to 
its full extent ; but, at the same time, 
it also became their duty, to give way 
on those points for which they could 
not successfully contend. They ought 
to show that they would not tamely 
surrender their judgments; but that, 
while they made the best stand in 
their power, they would be ready to 
accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances which they could not control. 
When he differed from any course of 
policy pursued by the directors, ho 
was as ready to state his opinion as 
he would be when he differed from the 
policy adopted by ministers, and he 
must say, that he strongly regretted 
that ten or twelve years ago British 
subjects were not, with respect to the 
Chma trade, placed on the same foot* 
ing as foreigners. fHenr, hear !j He 
hM not adopted this opinion without 
being aware of the many ajrguments 
that might be urged against it ; but 
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being sensible of tfie growing desire of 
the nation for free trade, ana of the in- 
terests arrayed against this Company, 
he did think it desirable that conces- 
sion should be made ; that those inte- 
rests should as far as practicable be con- 
ciliated; and those who were anxious 
to trade with China, with the same pri- 
vileges that foreigners did, should he 
early associated in friendly communi- 
cation and united in action with the 
East-lndia Company. These were his 
feelings on the silbject; and now, 
when the question of opening the 
trade altogether was to he decided by 
the wisdom of Parliament, he must 
hope great care and caution would 
be used. He apprehended danger 
from abrupt measures. Undoubtedly 
it was in the power of Parliament to 
make this great change at once, and 
of free merchants to fit out ships, and 
to send them to China ; hut from all 
he had heard or read on the subject, 
he was inclined to think that another 
party’s consent was requisite to any 
arrangement regarding this trade, and 
that was, the consent of the Chinese 
Government. {Hmryhenr!) Ho de- 
nied altogether that any analogy ex- 
isted between our coinnicrcial relations 
with China and those with India. 
The Chinese, from the very first day 
of our connexion with them, had biMui, 
and, in his opinion, wisely, jealous of 
our encroachments ; and at a much 
later period, they were witnesses of 
the war with the Burmese— a nation 
much nearer to them, and with whom 
they were jiiore closely connected. 
Under all the eircumstanccs of the 
case, he did not believe that there 
existed any disposition on their part 
to make greater concessions than they 
already had done. In India, a great 
market had been opened, and a great 
revolution effected in the coiniuercial 
world, by the reduction which had 
taken place in the value of almost all 
articles of trade, through* the vast 
increase of raw material, and the em- 
ployment of machinery, and a thou- 
sand other improvements ; hut, as ho 
said before, China w^as a country 
which bore no analogy toT ndia, and the 
government of that empire had no 
disposition to allow you to go ten 
yards beyond the precincts originally 
allotted to you. A petition, presented 
to Parliament on the 28th June 1831, 
from certain merchants in China, 
contained language which bore him 
out in all the statements he had made 
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with reference to the di fficulties ag^ainst 
which persons in their situation had 
to struggle. The petitioners stated, 
that while they acknowledged as on 
undeniable principle, that foreigners 
should yield obedience to the laws of 
the country in which they reside, they 
submit that this doctrine cannot be 
maintained in the case of a govern- 
ment which, like the Chinese, with- 
holds from foreigners the protection 
of the law, and whose power is felt 
only in a system of oppression, prac- 
tised on the principle that other peo])lo 
are placed many degrees below them 
in the scale of human beings.” He 
was not much acquainted with this 
matter ; but this at least be knew, that 
there was no nation which assumed 
pretensions to be above tbe laws and 
usages of other countries in a greater 
degree than the English. (Hvai\ and 
laughtar.J He did not wonder tbe 
Chinese should be jeah)us of persons 
so prompt to convert indulgcneies into 
rights. He did not mean to say that 
the sentiments entertuined by these 
gentlemen w’cre respondod to in this 
country; but he thought it essential 
to the interest of all parties concerned, 
and especially of those merchants who 
were desirous to engage in tbe com. 
merce with China, that the whole truth 
should be told, and that they should be 
fully w'arncd of the hazards to which 
they were exposed ; and then, if they 
persevered in embarking in that trade, 
they would do so with their eyes open. 
It was a fine thing to talk of the in- 
sulted honour of England: but if as- 
sistance was to be given l)y this 
country to the incrcliants trading to 
China, in every little quarrel in which 
they might he involved with the Chi- 
nese government, consequences of tbe 
most serious nature would be pro- 
duced. It was assumed in the cor. 
respondcncc which be held in his 
hand, that the Company’s agents were 
engaged ih these disputes. He could 
only say, that knowing the temper and 
character of tlie Chinese, be wjis sur- 
prised that so few disputes had taken 
place. They all knew how those dis- 
putes had begun and ended, but it was 
difficult to pronounce what might 
happen in future. I'lipy well knew 
what benefits the country at present 
derived from its commerce with China, 
but when this change is made, the 
futile is speculation. But in this 
^estion of opening the trade with 
China there was a point of serious 


importance involved, which it behoved 
the King's Ministers well to consider. 
Supposing a war took place with 
China, or it became necessary to send 
an armament to that country (the East- 
India Company having no concern in 
the Chinese trade) — by whom would 
the expenses he paid ? This was a 
very serious question, as it affected the 
property of the proprietors. fHear^ 
hear!) Tliesc were circumstances 
which ought to be well considered, 
before a change, like that proposed, 
was made. He would not enter into 
all the probable consccpiences of the 
opening of this trado^bo would not. 
now discuss whether tbe merchants 
engaged in it were likely to reap pro- 
fit or loss — he only state(f a few loading 
facts, which temfod to inuko liini re- 
gn't that the proposed change was to 
take place at all ; because bo tboiigbt, 
in tlie first place, that it w’as nearly 
impo.ssible for the (lOinpany to con- 
dimt the political government of India 
without tlie assistance derived from 
this trade ; and because, in llio secoml 
place, it furnished a sure and certain 
remittance to this country, out of 
which tbe dividends of the propriot(»rs, 
and tbe annual stipends and pensions 
of the ofiicorsand servants of the Com- 
pany, were paid. Client^ hear!) Unit 
provision would bo made for these 
objects by ni^gotiutions with his Ma- 
jesty's IVIinistcrs, and by tbe liberal 
wisdom of Parliament, be entertained 
no doubt; but at tbe same time it 
could not bo denied, that the question 
was one of great difficulty. Having 
made these few remarks, lie should 
leave this part of the question to be 
discussed by those who were better 
acquainted with tbe subject than him- 
self, and proceed to make some ob- 
servations on the nature of the security 
propounded by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, for the payment of the dividends 
of the proprietors. 1 1 e entirely agreed 
Aviih the Court of Directors in their 
opinion, that they had a fair right to 
expect that the security would he ron 
dered more certain than it was hy the 
proposed plan of Government;' un<l 
that it would he guaranteed in a man- 
ner to remove all those doubts, which 
the proprietors could not avoid fetding 
with regard to it, if it should he limited 
to the territorial revenues of India, 
with a balance against them* notwith- 
standing that a most unsparing system 
of reduction had been caiTied into ef- 
fect, — and with a sinking fund amount^ 
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ing^ to no more thnn £1,200,000. 
Pie could not help thinking; that the 
Court of Directors had, in this in- 
stance, acted with a deg-ree of modera- 
tion, for whicrh the circumstances in 
which they were placed constituted 
perhaps their justification ; but he did 
not wonder that there was found one 
dissentient member among them, who 
thought further security ought to be 
obtained, lie had no desire to split 
straws ; and, having generally ex- 
pressed his approbation of the conduct 
of the Court of Directors, he would 
not enter into a subject which he so 
little understood, further than to say, 
that he was quite astonished at tile 
rejection by IVlinisters of the very 
moderate proposal, to add .t‘800,0()i) 
to the guarantee fund. He was not 
going to enter into the financial part 
of the question ; but he boldly as- 
serted, that ho t(»olv no desponding 
view of the condition of India, pro- 
vided that the government was so 
framed as to gi\'e a prospect of secu- 
rity and permanence to that great 
empire. There was, however, one 
point connected witli this subject 
which created no small alarm in his 
mind. So long as the Company ex- 
isted, it was necessary, and never more 
so than at the present period, that a 
close union should exist between the 
Court of Pnqirietors and the Court of 
Directors, by whomsoever that court 
might he composed. ( 1 ivavylivar! J The 
existence of the Company, under any 
other circumstances, w'as impossible; 
and if it was meant that the I’roprie- 
tors and Directors should be separated 
and divided, the sooner a new plan 
for the government of India was 
brought forward the better. He should 
be sorry to make any remarks which 
in any way might reflect unjustly on 
the conduct of his right bon. friend 
who had been the organ of Ministers 
in these negotiations, because he was 
certain that there were a thousand 
recollections which must make his 
present task the most painful one he 
over undertook. (HeaVy hearlj But 
he could not liclp commenting on 
whatever appeared in his opinion 
to cast a doubt on the position of the 
Proprietors : heennse on the clear un- 
derstanding of that, depended the set- 
tlement o^ this question. Tlie right 
hon. gentleman said in his letter of the 
12th of February, that his plan made 
the connexion between the Directors 
and the Proprietors closer than ever ; 
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and he went on to make the following 
statement: ^^1 must, however, add, 
in reference to this subject, that wtiile 
the Government deeply feel the obliga- 
tion of providing for every fair and 
just claim that can he preferred on be- 
half of the Proprietors, it is from other 
and higher corisiderations that they 
arc led to attach peculiar value to that 
part of their plan which places the 
I^roprictors on Indian security. 'I'lio 
plan allots to the proprietary body im- 
portant powers and functions in the 
administration of Indian affairs; and 
in order to ensure flicir properly ex- 
ercising such powers and functions, his 
Majesty’s Ministers deem it essential 
that they shall be linked and bound, 
in point of interest, to the country 
which they are to assist in governing. 
The measure, tlierofoiv*, c>f connect- 
ing them immediately with the terri- 
tory of India, is evidently not an in- 
cidental, or immaterial, hut a vital 
condition of the arrangement; and in 
proportion as this condition is dis- 
pensed >vith, the advantages of the 
arrangement are sacrificed.” The 
right lion, gentleman afterwards stated, 
in his letter of the 21.st of March: 

In reference to one of yonr remarks 
I must ohservo, tliat the term of tlio . 
annuity is a question to bo kept entirely 
separate from that of the duration of 
the Company’s charter. The former 
is a fair subject of negociation with 
the Proprietors, as aftecting the pecu- 
niary value of their property; the 
latter, as involving solely a political 
trust, must ho determined exclusively 
in reference to the national interests of 
Great Britain and India.” It was 
.subsequently intimated that the annuity 
miglit he extended to a term of forty 
years, and that the Ch>iirt of Directors 
.should continue for fifteen years. Now 
he wanted to know n hat the Pro- 
prietors were to do, when they lost 
those gentlemen within the bar? 
Were they to meet there? Would 
they any longer be identified with the 
Government of India? Would they 
not then have resigned their right and 
interest in the charter, which they now 
po.sse.s8ed ? He did not understand 
what functions would he given them, 
or whetlier, after the adoption of that 
plan, they were to meet there to re- 
ceive their quarterly dividends. While 
they possessed the privilege of elect- 
ing* the Court of Directors, they might 
so fur be said to have a control over 
those who were to govern India; but 
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he was' ignorant whether they were' to 
elect a new Court of Directors, when 
the present one ceased to exist. 
(Hear, hear /) He considered this as 
the commencement of ncgociations ; 
and he had no doubt that Ministers 
would be able to explain these points, 
as the Proprietors had a right to ex- 
pect, to their satisfaction. He could 
not boast of possessing much property; 
but he placed a great portion of what 
he had in the security of the funds of 
this Company, which shewed, as far as 
he was personally concerned, his con- 
fidence in the government of the 
Company. He was aware that there 
were expressions which he was sorry 
for, in the President of the Board’s 
communication, that had excited alarm. 
He did not believe that any Minister 
would propose measures which could 
have the effect of unjustly depreciating 
that property. At all events, he was 
sure that the Proprietors would not, 
by defending their rights to the utmost, 
put themselves in a worse situation 
than they would have been placed in 
by at once consenting to all the pro- 
positions of Government. He was 
quite sure that the Parliament of 
Great Britain, one of the first com- 
mercial countries in the W’orld, w'^ould, 
at a moment when they desired to 
place its charter in abeyance, pay due 
respect to every right belonging to this 
great commerci al body, r Hear, hear !) 
They knew vei^' well that the terri- 
torial debts of India stood on distinct 
and separate grounds. That was 
contracted by the Company with the 
knowledge and sanction of Ministers. 
To come to any other conclusion than 
what he had done upon this subject, 
was to anticipate the subversion of 
those just and liberal motives which 
had ever ruled the decisions of Parlia- 
ment, while it took that course Avhich 
it deemed expedient and politic. It 
would take advantage of no circum- 
stances that appeared almost to place 
the Company at its mercy. It would 
violate no rights. When serious re- 
sults to the interests of the Com- 
pany were apprehended on the re- 
newal of the charter in 1813, the 
author of an able pamphlet, pub- 
lished at that time, observed : “ The 
reign of general principles has long 
since pja^d away, or rather has not 
yet commenced in the world ! Man is 
the cr^ture of expedient, and com- 
. is the law of his condition. 
^Ulimking the course that has been 


traced to ns by experience, ^ye are to 
tempt the region of untried specula* 
tion, we may begin with tearing every 
commercial treaty from the archives of 
the state, and commit half ourstatiitcs 
to the flames.” It was the duty of the 
Court of Directors, as far as possible, 
fearlessly to support the interests of 
their constituents, and to procure tho 
most liberal compromise. They should 
view tho situation in which they were 
likely to be placed as a matter of neces- 
sity, not of choice. But he now came 
to that part of the question w'hich, in 
his mind, surpassed all other con- 
siderations, and by its magnitude sunk 
into comparative insignificance every 
other point w'hich he had as yet treated ; 
he alluded to the means of governing 
the extensive empire of India, con- 
taining a population of 100,000,000 
of men, for whose w'clfare and pros- 
|>erity they w’erc responsible! The 
great question w'as, wdiat w'crc the 
means which they possessed to pro- 
mote tlie happiness and W'ell-being of 
the people whom they had to govern ? 
(Hear, hear !) With respect to the 
government of that empire, he laid it 
down as an incontrovertible principh*, 
that such w^as the nature of the various 
materials composing it, and such the 
danger to w'hich it was daily exposed, 
that it required the utmost care, and 
most constant vigilance, to inaintuiii 
it in tranquillity, and promote its pros- 
perity. They W'erc bound to prevent 
not only its loss to this country, hut 
also to feave the natives not in a wn)rse 
situation than that in wdiich they found 
them. In national governments a 
great crisis sometimes occurred, which 
W'as marked by the historian as one of 
danger: but in India every event was a 
crisis. A few men being killed by 
rubbers, required a company of our 
troops to bo sent; if they were de- 
feated, a battalion must be sent ; and 
if that did not do, an army must bo 
marched to the spot, for w'e could not 
retreat. It was the law of our exist- 
ence as rulers of that empire, that w'c 
must not yield or give up a singles 
point. The imprudence of a political 
agent, or of the commander of a body 
of troops, might place us in a state of 
the greatest danger and difficulty. 
Such was our condition that not the 
honour, but the power of the nation 
must be vindicated. (Hear, hem * !) . He 
had known the mere occurrence of one 
small victory gained against us, vibrato 
through India for twenty years. In 
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short, our situation required that India 
should be g;overned by a strong g^o- 
vernment, carried on as it hitnerto 
had been, and aided with as much abi- 
lity and integrity as it was possible 
to surround a government with. He 
affirmed that it must be absolute, but 
firm and just, subject to all the checks 
which the law could provide, and con- 
ducted under the deepest responsibi- 
lity. He asserted it as a proposition 
not to be denied, that unless the go- 
vernment of such a country as India 
was strong in all its branches, it would 
be impossible for Great Britain to 
preserve its empire over it. {HcaVy 
liear!) He was aware how desi- 
rable it was to place chocks on the 
oxercise of power; but of this he 
was certain, that if any measures 
were adopted the effect of which 
should be to weaken the power of the 
government, they might depend on it 
that it would be impossible to preserve 
India. {HenVi hmr !) Entertaining 
these feelings on the subject, he could 
not conceal from himself that the state 


quired efficient protection in England^ 
and it was on this as well as other 
grounds that he had formed his de- 
cided opinion, confirmed by long ex- 
perience, that India could not be pre- 
serv'ed in prosperity unless there 
existed a strong intermediatory body 
between that empire and the throne. 
{HeaVi hear !) That was now more 
necessary than ever. He did not de- 
sire to touch on the changes which had 
taken place in this country further 
than to say, that they were not calcu- 
lated to increase the power of the 
executive part of the British Govern- 
ment. In speaking of the Ministers, 
he made no distinction between Whigs, 
Tories, or Liberals: they must all 
court public opinion. The interests 
of India might be sacrificed to gratify 
opiilar opinion, or be viewed by 
tinistersof the day as secondary, anil 
altogether subordinate to those of 
England. {Hearyhear!) With these 
impressions, he was now, as he had been 
always, of opinion that the govern- 
ment of India could not be adnii- 


of that country was becoming every 
day more dangerous. He considered 
that the proposition for allowing in- 
dividuals to proceed to the differentpre- 
sidencies without licences as fraught 
with great danger and difficulty, and as 
likely to interfere prejudicially with 
the government of the Indian empire. 
( HeaVy hear !) They all knew the di ffi- 
culty of obtaining employment in this 
country, and he feared that many per- 
sons would be tempted to proceed to 
India for the purpose of improving 
their fortunes, without either skill, 
talent, or capital, to enable them to 
obtain their object; but God forbid 
that they shouhl ever have European 
pauperism in India. {HeaVy hear !) No 
man was more sensible than himself of 
the benefits which India had derived, 
and would derive, from those who 
possessed capital, genius, and enter- 
prize. They infused energy into the 
character of the natives, and deve- 
loped the resources and capabilities of 
the country ; but he dreaded the influx 
of visitors of a different class, and he 
never would consent to any blind 
sacrifice to public opinion, when legis- 
lating on this subject. {Henry hear!) 
Again he repeated, that India re- 
quired a strong government, conducted 
by men who would face calumny, and 
whose only fear was the disapproba- 
tion of their own conscience. {Henry 
hear!) These persons, however, rc- 


nistcred with any safety except by an 
intermediatory body, acting under 
proper control, but strong and re- 
spectable enough to stand indepen- 
dent of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
This body should look upon India 
as a primary object, and govern 
it for itself. (HenVy hear!) This 
conviction never could be erased 
from his mind. It was the only mode 
by which our Eastern empire could 
be saved from sharing, not only in the 
vicissitudes of the politics, but the par- 
ties in England. He had intended at one 
period to have gone more into detail 
on the subject of the correspondence 
that had passed between the Govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors ; 
but, besides being unwilling to occupy 
the time of the (h)urt, he was satisfied 
on reflection that it would be better, 
at the j)reseiit stage of the discussion, 
to coiffine himself to general topics. 
He entirely concurred with the Di- 
rectors in their opinion of the plan 
proposed by ]\lin inters ; and he did 
think, after giving the matter all 
the consideration in his power, that 
it would leave the Company a denuded 
body, Mdiolly insufficient for the duties 
it had to perform. There were many 
persons who knew that ho was bold 
enough, twenty-five years ago, to pub- 
lish his sentiments with regard to the 
Government of India, and to give 
opinions which he had since repeated. 
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respectinf necessary revisions in the 
form of the Homo gpovernment ; but 
he always thoup^ht, and still continued 
to think, that the object of every alte- 
ration should be to strengthen the in- 
termediate body; the very contrary 
however, he was sorry to say, would 
be the effect of the proposed plan. 
It was to its fundamental principle he 
objected, that weakened where it 
should strengthen. \V^hen the Com- 
pany were deprived of all the influen- 
ces and advantages for carrying on 
the government of India which they 
had hitherto derived from commerce, 
but particularly the China trade, 
they should, if retained at all in the 
scheme as an instruinent of rule, 
be on a footing that gave them weight 
at home and respect al)road. He 
should not dwell on details. He con- 
curred in what had been stated by 
the Court of Directors Avith respect 
to their power of recall of Governor- 
generals, Governors, &c. &c. He 
had seen a good deal of the go- 
vernment, both at home and abroad, 
and ho was not aware that the 
privilege possessed by the Court 
of Directors, in this and other mat- 
ters, had ever been exercised with- 
out the consent of Government ; still 
there was some use even in the 
name of power being preserved, under 
Avhatevcr circumstances it AViis exer- 
cised. This applied particularly to 
dispatches to which the C<mrt of Di- 
rectors did not assent being signed, 
as noAv proposed, by their Secretary, 
acting under orders from the Board 
of Control; an unnecessary departure 
from usage which would weaken au- 
thority, for those public ofticers and 
others in India Avho were uccustonied 
to consider the Company as their 
ruler, would by the proposed alteration 
he made aware of any doubts or differ- 
ences that might arise between that 
body and the Board of Control. Ho 
did not mean to say that Ministers 
meant to sei^c an undue portion of 
authority, hut certainly there Avere 

S tems which showed an ov'er- 
ing spirit, — a desire to usurp 
poAver under a semblance of modera- 
tion. (HeaVy hear!) If the Proprie- 
tors made the concessions demanded, 
where would they stop? Where 
could the Company make their stand? 
lie would now read an extract from 
a speech, which Avas delivered Avithin 
these walls on the 5th of January 
1813, when propositions \\'crc made. 


which Avei^ afterwards greatly modi* 
fled ; and when the Proprietors made 
a stand which did them inflnite honor. 

A Proprietor,— whom Avas the 
speech spoken ? 

Sir J, Malcolm, — ^By Mr. Robert 
Grant. cHeaVy hear !) — ** I do not 
mean,’’ said he, to insinuate that 
the Government,— and I would ob- 
serve that by that term I do not 
mean this or that government, hut 
the national Gov'ernniont, — entertain 
a deliberate and systematic design 
of annihilating the Company ; but it 
is in the nature of things, — it is in the 
nature of poAA^er, — to he encroaching 
and aggressive; and if this train of 
consecuth e aggressions is to continue, 
it is too easy to conceive Avhat Avill he 
its termination. Left in possession 
of all our political functions, but 
stripped one by one of all the means 
and facilities Avhich aa'c possess for the 
exorcise of those functions, avc shall 
at length be compelled to resign 
everything Avithout a struggle, and 
shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a A'oluntary surrender. 
The edifice Avill be permitted to re- 
main entire and untouched ; no hos- 
tile hand ostensibly stretched out 
af>ainst it; no warlike engine threat- 
ening its Avails ; hut in the meantime 
it is gradually iindcrniined, and Avhen 
it collapses Avith a great ruin, it Avill 
be said to have fallen with its own 
Aveight. The familiar, but liAely and 
happy illustration ein))loyod by a great 
departed orator in Parliament maybe 
applied to this subject : * we shall be 
check-mated Avith all our pieces on 
the hoard.’ ’’ fJlea)\ hmry htuir !) He 
thought he hud said enough on this 
part of the subject to express at least 
liis own opinion, that if Government 
meant to leave the Company an effi- 
cient part of the administration of 
India, that body ought not to have its 
poAver diminished, but increased. He 
cared not exactly as to the mode in 
Avhich this Avas done; hut he thought 
it essential that it should he effected, 
and among other measures that 
complete publicity should be gwen 
to their proceedings, f Henry hear!) 
He could declare from long experience, 
that no Government ever existed 
Avhosc public functionaries required 
less concealment than the Indian. 
Ho desired nothing hut fair publicity, 
and in this would consist their best 
defence against calumnies, of indivi- 
dual misrepresentations, of interested 
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petitiona, or the undue acts of the 
English Government. If^the Com- 
pany had the indepcndenee and power 
he had stated, they would be rendered 
equal to all their duties, and would act 
as a check on the Board of Control, 
fully as much as the Board of Con- 
trol acted as a check upon them. 
They had already had this etfect to a 
great extent, and the publication of 
those proceedings which are impor- 
tant would render the benefit still 
greater, lie was happy to find Minis- 
ters disposed to accede to a proposi- 
tion he made when in Parliament, to 
refer pecuniary Indian claims of an 
old date to an independent authority 
or judicature ; all such proceedings 
should he public. With a view to the 
good government of our Eastern 
empire, they might depend upon it 
publicity was the great object. It 
might often he inconvenient, — it 
might cause delays,-— hut it would 
check one hundred times greater evils 
than it created. ('Hear, hear!) lie 
came now to that part of the corres- 
pondence which related to the position 
in which the Proprietors w’cre in 
future to stand ; and he must confess, 
that he could not comprehend what 
their duties were to consist of, under 
the proposed plan, except the mere 
power of electing the Directors. 
There could be no doubt that that 

f K)wcr was a very important and va- 
uable one, and that it connected them 
in a great degree with the good 
government of India; but its impor- 
tance would entirely depend on the 
extent of the powers entrusted to the 
Court of Directors. ^Vluit, let him 
ask, would be the use, or what the 
satisfaction in their electing a body, 
whose duty should be restricted to 
that of subordinate agents ; and who, 
in fulfilnient of Burke’s prophecy, 
should have dwindled into clerks to 
the Board of Control ! ( Hear, hear !) 
lie had no hesitation in saying, that 
from the great changes which had 
taken place, — from the nature of the 
vast empire of India, — from the great 
number of their civil servants, and 
the amount of the army in that coun- 
try,— from the great and increasing 
European population, — and from 
<»ther various and complicated consi- 
derations, without something like an 
Indian public in England, the empire 
t>f India could not ho preserved. 
(Hear, hear!) lii his opinion, efficient 
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protection must he given against the 
encroaching spirit of persons who 
enjoy power at home, and against the 
retensions sec up by individuals in 
ndia, under whose instructions the 
natives were advancing, not only to 
dispute, as they were perfectly justified 
in doing, legarpoints with the Com- 
pany, but to question the extent of their 
rights, privileges, and power. Impres- 
sions of our strength and unity, which 
constituted our strength,were daily im- 
paired. England as well as India had 
undergone great changes since the dis- 
cussion on the last charter in 1813, 
Alany opinions and maxims regarding 
its rule, as well as that of our own coun- 
try, have been rendered obselete by 
a rapid succession of events. If wc 
foresee, in the operation of these 
changes at home, and those contem- 
plated to be made in India, results 
which w'ill weaken local authorities, 
and destroy the confidence of those 
high and honourable bodies of men 
on whose wisdom and gallantry the 
safety and prosperity of our eastern 
empire must always depend, we must, 
beside the establishment of an inter- 
mediate body, adopt means for their 
defence against those calumnies and 
attacks with which they will be 
continually assailed in their own 
country. Public opinion, he affirm- 
ed, in all its shapes, from the clamour 
of a multitude to its most calm and 
rational expression, was now all-po- 
tent in England; and unless there 
was a body of * men connected by 
common interests, common feelings, 
and common ties, who had respect 
from their condition and character, if 
not from nVmibers, arrayed to defend 
India, he should feel slight hopes as 
to the long continuance of that em- 
pire in health and prosperity. He 
should here state his sentiments upon 
this subject, to which he had given 
the greatest attention. He was quite 
satisfied that it was indispensable there 
should be an Indian public in Eng- 
land — he meant a body who took a 
deep interest in Indian affairs, and 
whose duties and privileges connected 
them by higher motives than the ties 
of pecuniary concerns with our east- 
ern empire. He saw no better mode 
in which such a body could be formed 
than by adding India bond -holders, 
who had the same interest in the 
prosperity of India to the stock- 
holders, and forming them into a 
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constituency, who, besides electingf 
directors, might return some mem- 
bers to parliament, chosen from per- 
sons with specified qualifications, who 
would not only represent the interests 
of India, but give great strength to an 
intermediate government. He would 
not dwell on this subject: he had 
expressed fais opinions upon it in the 
House of Commons ; he had pub- 
lished them in a recent work on the 
government of India ; he would only 
assert, that at this moment there was 
not a borough with 2,000 inhabitants 
and 300 ten-pound houses, which had 
escaped schedule A, that had not its 
local interests, its petty corporation, 
and its constables; better defended 
against attack or calumny than the 
vast population of India, and the 
thousands of public servants and 
British residents in that distant quar- 
ter of the globe. He was aware of 
similar claims to that representation, 
of which the Reform Bill had de- 

S rived them, from other quarters. He 
eplored the condition of the West- 
Indies, and was ready to admit, that 
as a nurseiy for seamen, in a commer- 
cial view, and above all as a source of 
revenue to Great Britain, it surpassed 
India; but he contended there was 
not the slightest analogy between the 
latter, either with the West-Indies or 
any other of our foreign possessions. 
It was not on the comparative nan'ow 
grounds of commerce, or of wealth, 
that he pleaded the cause of India to 
representation and protection : it was 
to enable England to discharge the 
awful obligation of governing one 
hundred millions of human beings. He 
desired a public body connected with 
that vast empire, which comprized 
numbers upon whom the Europeans 
and natives of India were acquainted, 
and to whom they gave continued 
confidence, such a body would early 
become possessed of that of the public 
in England. An Indian public, form- 
ed as he had stated, could never inflict 
injuiy on the constitution of England, 
and it would give strength and weight 
to that which we are about to form 
for India. Some such plan must, he 
conceived, have been in the contem- 
plation of the President of the Board 
of Control, for assuredly he never 
would have spoken of our important 
functions and high duties as a Court 
of Premrietors, were it meant to limit 
Aoae functions and duties to the elec- 


tion of a dijrector once in two years, 
to a coun^ which he concurred with 
the directors in thinking will, if the 
plan in its present shape was carried 
into effect, become a government 
board. Many objections had, and 
might be offered, to the plan he pro- 
posed; but in his mind they were 
trivial when the object was consider, 
ed. By some it had been urged, that 
persons who had passed much of their 
life in India, wanted the knowledge of 
their own country that was a neces- 
sary qualification for their duties as 
statesmen in England. This he would 
not admit ; and if it was so, he could 
only state, that in political as well 
as in commercial concerns, “ Make 
the market, and you will have the 
commodity men would be stimulat- 
ed to exertions abroad, to recommend 
themselves to distinction at home ; 
their minds would be elevated by the 
prospects before them ; and able and 
ambitious individuals, instead of sink- 
ing into apathy or indulgence when 
they retired to their native country, 
would continue their services to their 
country ; and, in his opinion, without 
their aid at home as w'cll as abroad, 
India could not be well governed, nor 
indeed preserved to this country. He 
must however conclude. He could 
only entreat the proprietors not to be 
alarmed at the prospect before them. 
He was aware that they had to 
contend with public opinion in the 
question of the China trade, and it 
might bo found too strong for 
them; but he was not of opinion 
that any further aggression against 
their interests was contemplated by 
the people of this country. "Phey 
might be sure that they w'ould be sup- 
ported by public opinion in demand- 
ing the establishment of an efficient 
government for India, and security for 
the payment of their dividends and 
principal ; at least such ivas his pre- 
sent belief in the justice of his coun- 
trymen. But if it was meant that 
they were to bow to that popular cla- 
mour which had been raised against 
them, he must say, that rather than 
be subject to the indiscriminating ty- 
ranny of such authority, ho would 
prefer living under the most absolute 
monarchy. (/*«r, He did not 
now allude to that species of opinion 
which was grounded on mature re- 
flection, and held by persons fully 
competent to understand the question 
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under consideration, but to the fickle 
opinions of the multitude.^ Such, if 
powerful, might on excited prejudice, 
if they had no present sins against the 
Company, find plenty of causes for its 
destruction. They might state one 
similar to that given by the wolf to 
the lamb, and han^ this goodly cor- 
poration for the sins of its grand- 
father ; or, [like Shakespear’s Roman 
mob, who, seeking a victim, and dis- 
appointed because Cinna, whom they 
met, was not as they supposed a 
conspirator, but a poet, voted him 
death for his bad verses. {Laughter.) 
Such, thank God, was not the state of 
England ; and he could never believe 
that the sound opinion of the people 
of that country would be found against 
the Company, because they entertain* 
cd a constitutional jealousy of power, 
and Avere prepared to defend, in all 
matters consistent Avith the national 
interests, their own rights and pri- 
vileges; he therefore considered, that 
if the Court of Jlirectors proceeded, 
as they hitherto had done, AAdtli mo- 
deration, hut firmness, they Avould re- 
ceive support from the public, (llear^ 
hear!) fie certainly regretted that 
the Court of Directors did not go be- 
fore Parliament and petition to have 
their case heard, Avhen rcipicsted to 
do so by Ministers. In his opinion 
they had a stronger case to j)lace be- 
fore the public than even in 181 .'!. 
Still they deserved great praise for 
not having withheld any documents, 
hoAvever voluminous, or kept hack 
any Avitness Avhose testimony Avas im- 
portant. The evidence given by the 
officers of the court, and of the Board 
of Control, Avas most valuable ; and 
he did not believe that more able men 
Averc to be found in any other depart- 
ment ; and he adAdsed those avIio had 
not yet gone through that evidence to 
read it attentively, particularly those 
of the secretaries in their various de- 
partments, and tAvo most particularly 
alluded to, the able testimony of the 
civil auditor of the Company. {Henry 
hear !) He thanked the Court most 
sincerely for the patience Avith Avhich 
they had listened to him; and, in 
conclusion, he had only to observe, 
that in his opinion the Court of Di- 
rectors deserved their gratitude, for 
haAung, in the circumstances in Avhich 
they were placed, most ably defended 
the interests of the pr<mrietors ; and 
above all, for having, from the first 
negociation with the Duke of Wel- 


lington, Mrsevered in the principle of 
not yielmng to any plan, except one 
by Avhich they might be enabled to 
remote the interests of tha empire o£ 
ndia, {Hear y hear !) That is the 
main object; in it all minor ones 
merge. The resolutions he meant to 
propose went to give strength to the 
directors for the fight which was, in 
his opinion, just commenced. Though 
it would appear that his Majesty’s 
Ministers desired to bring it to a 
short issue ; they have another plan, 
they inform us, for the government of 
India, if Ave reject that proposed. 
Whore is it? If better, it is tneir duty 
to bring it forward. If ho thought it 
better, it should haA^c his cordial sup- 
port. He should despise himself if 
any lesser considerations weighed for 
a moment against Avhat had been his 
object, as a humble individual, through 
life, the promotion of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people of India. 
What he desired, to effect that ob- 
ject, Avas, til at the Indian government 
in England should be so constituted 
as to be able to maintain itself, and 
those under its autliority abroad, 
against all encroachments ; otherwise 
Ave should haAc a body responsible 
Avithout power, and created only to 
fall through its own Aveakness. The 
gallant general then proposed the ftd- 
lowing resolutions : 

*• That havinfT attentively considered the cor* 
respondcncc which was laid before the proprietors 
on the 25th ultinio. this (Jourt must, in tne first 
place, express their cordial approbation of the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, in maintain* 
ing, as they have dune, with judgment, zeal, and 
ability, the riglits and interests of the East-lndia 
Company. 

“ That on reviewing the intimate connexion 
which has so long subsisted between India and the 
Comp.'iny, this Court desire to record their con* 
victiou,tnat the Company can have no other object 
in undertaking to administer the territorial go* 
veniment for a further term, than the advance* 
ment of the happiness and prosjierity of our na- 
tive subjects ; and that if Parliament In its wis- 
dom should consider, as his Majesty’s Ministers 
have declared, that that great object may be best 
romoted by continuing the administration in the 
ands of tfic Company, but divested of their 
commercial character, the Company having, 
through the Court of Directors, suggested, as it 
was their diitv to do, the difiicuUiea and dangers, 
political os wtUl as financial, which beset the dis- 
solution of the conno/cion between the territorial 
and the commercial branches of tbeir affairs, will 
not shrink from the undertaking even at the sa- 
crifices required,- provided that powers be reserved 
to enable the Company efficiently to administer 
the government, and that their pecuniary rights 
and claims be adjusted upon the principle of fair 
uid liberal compromise. 

*• That the evompany, however, looking to the 
present and prospective state of the Indian finances, 
to the aid which the territory derives from the 
trade, and to the probable difficulty of effbeting 
remittances from India under the proposed system, 
are of opinion that it is not reasonaolc that * the 
Company’s assets, conimcrcial-and territorial, with 
all their possessiims and rights, shall be as si g n e d 
to the crown on behalf or the territorial govern- 
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ment of India,* in exchange, aa proposed Iqr Ids 
Majesty's ministers, for anannulty of lOi per cent, 
for forty years, .payable in England out of the 
territorial revenues, and redeemable at the end of 
that period at the rate of d&lOO for every £&. St. of 
annuity, except on the following considerations, 
viz, 

•• First, That the sum to be set apart for a 
guarantee fbnd be extoided to such an amount as 
upon reasonable calculation will be sufficient, with 
the accumulations during forty years,' to redeem 
the annuity at the expiration of that term, and 
that in the event of India fulins in any one year 
to remit sufficient funds to pay'tne dividend, the 
defidoicy shall be supplied out of the guarantee 
fund ; any sums which may be taken for that pur- 
pose being made good to the fund by subsequent 
remittances from India. 

•• Secondly. That the Company, exercising the 
same powers ns they now poss^ under their bar- 
ter, shall continue to administer the government 
of India for a defined period, not icss than twenty 
years; and if deprived of it at the expiration of 
that term, or at any time subsequently thereto, 
they shall be allowed the option of demanding 
paymrat of the principal at the rate of ^CltK) for 
each £5. fis. of annuity, and whenever paid off, 
they will be entitled, if they shall see fit, with 
their capital, or any portion thereof, to resume 
their undoubted right to trade, which it is now 
proposed by his Majesty's Ministers should be in 
abeyance. 

** Thirdly. That during the period of the Com- 
pany's administration of the territorial govern- 
ment, all measures involving direct or contingent 
expenditure shall originate with the Court of 
Directors, and be subject, as at present, to the 
control of the Board of Commissioners, under 
the restrictions of the existing law ; and further, 
that sufficient powers be reserved to the Company 
to check, by a system of publicity to both houses 
of Parliament, or by some other means, any acts 
of the Board which may appear to the Court of 
Directors to be unconstitutional, to militate 
against the principles of good government, to in- 
terfere with substantial Justice to our allies, or to 
invalidate or impair the security for the dividend ; 
and, 

** Fourthly. That a sufficient power be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the Court of 
Directors to propose to the Company, and ulti- 
mateW to the Board, for their connrmation, a 
plan for making suitable provision for outstand- 
ing commercial obligations, and for such of the 
commercial officers and servants of the Company 
as may be affected by the proposed arrangements. 

** That the Court of Directors lie requested to 
communicate this resolution to his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters.** 

Sir Thomas Dalhousic seconded the 
resolutions. 

Sir Charles Forbes said he must take 
the earliest opportunity possible of 
entering his strongest protest against 
one part of the resolutions proposed 
by his hon. and gallant friend who 
had just sat down. He alluded to that 
part of the plan which went to throw 
a new and a most onerous burthen on 
the natives of India. This country 
had no right to Iwthen India with the 
payment of the mvidend of the Stock 
Proprietors. {Some one intimated that 
such was not the case,) He contended 
it wiw. It was certainly true that, ac- 
cording to this plan, they were told a 
certain amount of the present debt 
upon India was to be redeemed, and 
that to the extent of jC 10,000,000 or 
if 12,000,000 ; but, he would ask, 
where were the funds to come from ? 
Oh, it would be said, from the com- 


mercial assets. Now, how was it 
proved that there were any commer- 
cial assets ? In fact, were the assets 
commercial, or were they territorial P 
In the first instance they were told by 
the president of the Board of Con- 
trol that they wore commercial as- 
sets. Nov/, in speaking upon the 
plan, and the reasoning and the state- 
ments by which it was attempted to 
sustain it, he was desirous to keep his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Grant) distinct 
from the government : for he was 
cjjuite sure that there Avas much Mr. 
(vrant was obliged to fall in with as 
one of the Grey gOA^ernment of AA'hich 
he personally heartily disapproA^od. 
But the president of the Board of 
Control having stated at the outset 
tliat these assets AA'cre commercial, he 
very soon turned round, and attempt- 
ed to cut the ground from under tliem, 
by asserting that it AA^as a question 
Avliether they Avcrc not territorial in- 
stead of commercial. {Tleary hear!) 
Now that Avas a matter that ought to 
he distinctly and finally settled ; it 
ought not to he left in doubt. If the 
assets Avere conimercial, let them be 
employed as they ought to be— in 
the payment of the commercial divi- 
demls ; if they Avere not coinincrcial, 
they ought to be appropriated to the 
discharge of the territorial debt. Ho 
Avould not consent to any juggle, to 
any compromise, in such a matter. 
All that the Company Avauted Avas 
justice ; and it oiight not to consent to 
any ministerial scheme, Avliich was 
either a n>hhery of itself or of India, 
He had no fear as to the result of an 
appeal to the country. Ho detested 
the notion of suffering AViong, or of 
doing Avrong, from fear. \Vaa there a 
man present Avho Avould suffer a high- 
wayman to rob him Avithout resisting 
to the last ? Surely not. Why then 
should they compromise Avith the go- 
A'ernment through fear. {Hear^ lumr^ 
hear!) No one could haA'e less faith 
than he had in a Radical Parliament. 
{Laughtery and “ HcarT) He was 
heartily glad that he was not among 
them ; he rejoiced at being clear of 
such company, for, from all he heard 
of it, it was bad enough ; hut still he 
would appeal to it again and again, 
rather than submit to he robbed, or 
be driven to commit a robbery. {Hear!} 
Let them keep in view Avhat bad been 
too often lost sight of— tlie interest of 
the natives of India. In the governr 
ment plan that important object had 
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be^n overlooked. The President of 
the Board of Control, it was trae, 
had told them that by making the di- 
vidends payable out of the India ter- 
ritorial revenues, the link between 
the proprietors and India would be 
strengthened and be rendered closer. 
Oh, yes. But how? Why the pro- 
prietors would become a drag on In- 
dia. Admitting that the assets were 
commercial, and were applied ho- 
nestly in the Avay proposed, that was 
a matter that ii^ould be transacted to- 
day and forgot to-morrow; whereas, 
the payment of the dividend would 
last at all events for forty years, and 
would even bo regarded by the natives 
as an unjust and intolerable burthen. 

hrnr!) Ho believed tlie na- 
tives of India would not long submit 
to such a burthen if it were imposed 
upon them. More, he sincerely hoped 
they would not. That might be strong 
language ; but it was only what the 
natives felt, and what many proprietors 
then in that court felt, if they would 
openly speak their feelings. {Hear!) 
He might be told that the truth was 
not to be uttered on all occasions. 
He admitted the truth of that po- 
sition ; but upon great and vital occa- 
sions the truth ought not to be con- 
cealed. Great injustice had been done 
to India; new injustice was proposed, 
and he would speak out. They had 
been told by the gallant general that 
the China trade was gone, and that 
that was all his gallant friend knew 
upon that matter. If so, he (Sir C. 
Forbes) thought it would have been 
better if his gallant friend had said 
nothing at all upon the subject. {A 
laugh.) Now ho did not think the 
proprietors ought to give up the China 
trade as gone. {Hear!) Indeed he 
doubted very much whether this coun- 
try would be found to go with the 
Ministers in their proposition. The 
Ministers seemed to say, ‘‘ Oh, you 
managed the trade with China ex- 
tremely well, and therefore in future 
you shall have nothing whatever to do 
with it.” Now, in so acting,' the Mi- 
nisters would not find the nation go 
along with them. The few neople 
from Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, and 
some other places, might applaud the 
plan, but the country would not. 
{Hear !) In this matter the Ministers 
were acting as they did in the case of 
Reform. Some few people had been for 
a long lyhile calling out for Reform, 
and the Ministers, being so full of ad- 


mirable wisdom, as they had proved in 
a multitude of instances {a Imgh)^ 
were not content with giving the 
people merely what they asked for, 
out they gave them a surfeit of re- 
form. {A laugh.) And what had been 
the consequence ? Was there a man 
in the country satisfied with the House 
of Commons? {Hear^ hear!) Oh! 
yes, there was one — Lord Althorp. 
All men had said that the House of 
Commons had fully satisfied his ex- 
pectations. But with regard to throw- 
ing open the China trade. It would 
have been well enough, and right to 
have given to the oiitports a fair share 
in the trade ; but it was a very difie- 
rent matter to say to the Company, 
which had created and reared the 
trade, that it should henceforth have 
no share whatever in it. 'J'his was 
erecting a monopolv, for the plan cd™- 
cluded the East-India Company from 
the trade. {Hear!) With respect to 
the article of tea, he certainly thought 
it would be better to confine it to the 
Company. They had now a good ar- 
ticle at a fair price, not a monopoly 
price, and they would soon see, if the 
trade were throwm open, %vhat a free- 
trade article was, and what a free- 
trade price was. {H ary hear!) Be- 
sides, it should be remembered that 
at present a large revenue w'as col- 
lected at no risk, and at very little 
cost. “ But,” said the Ministers to 
the outports, “ Oh, an admission to 
the trade on fair terms might satisfy 
you, but for that w’e care nothing. 
Vou shall have it all. We'll not only 
open the trade, but we’ll tlm)W it into 
your arms, and if you don’t catch it, 
It may vanish altogether, for those 
who created it and managed it so well 
at all events shall have nothing to do 
with it.” And that was the way in 
which a most important trade — a trade 
upon which nearly 000,000 of re- 
venue depended — was to be treated. 
Why the Ministers had no right to act 
in such a way {Hear^hear .Q— still less 
had they a right to Wh the East-India 
Company that it was no matter of 
theirs. What, if the China trade 
failed, as he felt assured it would 
under the new plan, would the Mi- 
nisters then tell the proprietors it was 
no matter of theirs to supply the de- 
ficiency in the revenue ? {Henry hear /J 
A very different story would be told 
there. “ Oh,” it would be said, the 
plan has not answered ; revision there 
must be, and therefore a property tax 
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of ten or of twenty per cent, must be 
levied on their stock.” {Hear /) He 
contended therefore that every pei^son 
who contributed, or was likely to have 
to contribute, to the revenue, had a 
right to a voice in the decision of the 
subject. They had been told over 
and over again, that the proprietors 
had nothing to do but to look after 
their dividends ; that that was all they 
had to care about ; but he contended 
they were bound to care for the 
interests of India. {Hem\ hem\ hear I) 
He regretted extremely to observe, 
that the principal substance of the 
correspondence between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, 
was the amount of guarantee, the se- 
curity of the dividend, &c. &c. He 
saw little or nothing said about the 
interests of the natives of India, which 
ought to have been the grand and 
paramount object. In saying tliis, he 
did not mean to underrate the im- 
portance of the dividend. No doubt, 
it was the duty of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and Proprietors also, to protect 
and maintain their rights and inte- 
rests : but in doing so, tlu^y ought 
to take care that no injustice was 
done to India, or any one else. He 
sincerely wished a different course 
had been pursued ; and he was conff- 
dent the present system could not go 
on much longer, for India was ex- 
hausted. He contended that the Com- 
pany ought to make an effort to retain 
a fair share in the China trade. Un- 
less that were the case, how was the 
Company to get the money over for 
the dividends ? (Hear !j Tf the trade 
to China so increased as to recpiire all 
possible funds in India, then, indeed, 
there W’ould be no difficulty ; but he 
believed the case would be very dif- 
ferent. He believed that the China 
trade, thrown open in the manner 
proposed, would soon prove a complete 
failure, (HeaVy hear!) and that with- 
in two years of such an alteration the 
Government would be applying to the 
Company again take up the trade 
and to pursue it. (Heary hear!) In 
what he said respecting the Company 
carrying on trade he begged it might 
be received as apnlying only to China, 
for. he had ever been adverse to the 
Company cairying on trade with In- 
dia. He could never think it right 
for sovereigns to trade with their 
subjects. (Hear!) What he princi- 
pally desired to impress on the atten- 
tion of the Court was, whether it 


would not be ext^mely desirable that 
a Committee, selected impartially from 
the Court of Directors and the Court 
of Proprietors, should be nominated, 
with full powers to conduct the nego- 
tiation with His Majesty's Minbters. 
(Heary hear !) It might be said that 
the business of conducting that nego- 
tiation ought to be entrusted without 
reservation to the Court of Directors ; 
but, although entertaining every re- 
spect for the gentlemen constituting 
that court, he was quite prepared to 
contend that among the body of the 
Proprietary there were many indivi- 
duals much better acquainted with the 
condition of the Indian territory, and 
consequently much more capable of 
coming to a wise and just decision, 
than it would be possible to select 
from the Court of Directors. (Hear!) 
To the Court of Directors he meant 
no disrespect ; far from it ; he was 
prepared to give them every credit for 
the manner in which they hud hitherto 
conducted the negotiation; but so im- 
pressed was he of the expediency of 
having that negotiation conducted by 
a Committee chosen generally from 
the body of the Proprietary, that be- 
for<» the termination of the present 
court he would submit a resolution 
to effect that object. (Hear!) The 
Hon. Baronet then proceeded to al- 
lude to the unaccountable alteration 
which had taken place in Mr. Charles 
Grant's opinions respecting the Ccmi- 
pany's trade with China. That those 
opinions had undergone a change, a 
diametrical change, was but too evi- 
dent to every one interested in the 
niaiutenaiicc of the Company’s coni- 
luerciul character. But how that 
change bad been wrought, and on 
wliut foundation it was based, was a 
perfect inystory, of the dcnotmrient of 
which there appeared little if any 
probability. A sullen obstinacy in 
maintaining long-chcrished opinions 
in opposition to a conyiction that those 
opinions were erroneous, he would be 
the last man to adyocate or even ex- 
cuse ; but when he considered the deep 
importance with which that change of 
opinion was likely to be attended— 
when he reflected that by it the rela- 
tions of a vast and important commer- 
cial body were to be affcoted and im- 
paired — he did think that Mr. Grant 
might have condescended in some way 
to account for the revolution which his 
sentiments had undergone. Qflear !) 
He (Sir C. Forbes) hud on many occa- 
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sions seen reason to change his opi- 
nion, but he eras never ashamed to own 
that he had done so. In 1813, when 
the trade with India was opened, he 
took a very diflereiit view of the matter 
at first from what he did atlenvards. 
When the opeiiinf^ of the trade was 
proposed he was in favour of it, and 
repeatedly stated his conviction that 
the closing of that trade for so long 
had done niore harm than good ; hut 
he had long since found reason to alter 
his opinion. fA lavglu) Mr. (Jharlos 
Grant had on a late occasion, when 
advocating the expediency of opening 
the trade with China, directed atten- 
tion to the effects of the opening of 
the Indian trade, adding his convic- 
tion that the one would be as success- 
ful as the other. But he would put it 
to the court, and, moreover, he would 
put it directly to Mr Grant, whether, 
if the opening of the China trade 
offered no further hopes of success 
than did the opening of tlie trade with 
India, it was a measure which, on 
his conscience, he could advocate. 
fhlenr!) Was it not notorious that 
almost every merchant who had med- 
dled with the India trade on its being 
opened had had his fingers burned by 
it? CA laugh.) He spoke feelingly 
on the subject, for he had burned his 
fingers by it. (Laughter.) W'^as there, 
he asked, one individual out of a 
hundred who had found reason to 
rejoice at the opening of the India 
trade? (Hear!) One instance, and 
but one, had he met with in which a 
commercial speculation with the Com- 
pany’s territories had proved success- 
ful. And with all his heart did he 
wish that the individual who in that 
instance had been successful in pro- 
secuting the India trade had borne his 
(Sir C. Forbes) share of it. (Laugh- 
ter.) What had been the etfec-t of the 
opening of the trade in 1813? 'riie 
manufacturers of Kngland had cer- 
tainly been kept in work, but how 
was fheir work disposed of? Why, it 
was sent out to India, and sold under 

f rime cost. But mark the effects in 
ndia. Our inundating that country 
with our cotton goods had beggarea 
thousands of our peaceable and indus- 
trious subjects in that country. And 
had wo shown any reciprocity or good 
feeling in our commercial system ? 
No! Instead of treating them as 
British subjects, and affording them 
every facility for introducing the pro- 
duce* of their country into England, 
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we have loaded their exports, their 
sugars, &c. with prohibitory taxes, and 
persisted in draining their country of 
the precious metals. Was this the 
way to attach the natives of India to 
the parent state ? But this system 
could not continue; ho trusteci that 
his Majesty’s Government and Par- 
liament would soon be compelled to 
do justice to India, lie had laboured 
for many years, in another place, to 
effect this object; but ho was sorry to 
say, in vain — but the time was ap- 
roaching when it would be seen that 
ndia must receive justice at the hands 
of Great Britain, or Great Britain must 
be prepared to lose that, the most valu- 
able dependency of the British Crown. 

{ Hear !) Look to what were called the 
manufacturing towns r#f England— 
places rising up, almost every other 
hour, like mushrooms, and falling off 
with equal rapidity. To what was this 
distress attribiifablo ? W'as it not to 
the over-traile with Tmlia, which, by 
causing a inomoiitary competition, 
glutted tlie markets, and of course 
depressed the value of the goods? 
{Hear !) Such had been the effects of 
the opening of the trade; and yet, 
with the evils which it had originated 
staring them in the face, they were 
called on to consent to a fiirtheV open- 
ing of the trade, by rendering free the 
commerce with China. (J/ v/r, hear I) 
For his part he was convinced that 
the same evils which had attended the 
opening of the trade in 1813, would 
make their appearance in an aug- 
mented form should the trade with 
China be given up. W’^ith regard to 
the resolutions before the court he 
liad very few observations to make. 
In the first place ho bad ft) express his 
unbounded astonishment at the light 
and apparently trilling manner in 
which the proposition of the Board of 
Control, to the eftect that the natives 
of India, already overtaxed and over- 
burdened, should be saddled with the 
payment «)f an annuity of 630,000/. to 
the Proprietors of Indian Stock, had 
been mentioned in those resolutions. 
(Hear, hear!) For his own part, as a 
Propriettir, while he existed he would 
never consent to such a proposition, 
which, if carried, would have the effect 
of rendering the stockholders the pen- 
sioners and plunderers of the poor 
natives of the Indian territory. {Hear^ 
heaVy hear!) AVhat were the motives 
assigned for such a monstrous propo- 
sition ? It was well known that the 
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revenue of India at the present mo- 
ment was not equal to the charge for 
maintaining it. \V as a tax of 630,000/. 
likely to improve it? {Hear I) But it 
was said, *^You must reduce your 
establishments, and thus become able 
to meet the proposed annuitv.” Re- 
duce the establisiiments ! W ny, in the 
whole period of the British connection 
with India, there never was a time 
when the service, both civil and mili- 
tary, was at a lower scale than at the 
present. (Hear /) To the principle of 
taxation he had no objection, but he 
did object to have one member of the 
community benchted at the expense 
of the hard-earned savings of servants 
who had passed their twenty or thirty 
years abroad, exposed to all the hazards 
and hardships of a foreign climate. 
If reduction was to he effected, he 
hoped that the Court of Directors, 
before they interfered with the poor 
servants, whose pittances were liardly 
earned by being servants, would con* 
sider whether the roving governors 
whom they were perpetually sending 
out could not be dispensed with. ( Heary 
hear /) He had been told on good 
authority that two of those Covernors 
had cost no less than twelve lacs of 
rupees — an expense the necessity of 
which was well worthy of attention, 
when it was proposed to saddle the 
harassed natives of India with the 
millstone which Ministers were de- 
sirous of adjusting round their necks. 
(Heary and a laugh,) It was not his in- 
tention to propose any amendments to 
the resolutions before the court, but he 
felt ithisdutyto protest against that por- 
tion of them which went to increasethe 
burdens of the natives ofln^m.(Hearf) 
Mr. Maloney said that the principle 
of the plan was to put an end to the 
monopoly of the Company— to throw 
open the trade to China. This was a 
cnange of a most serious character, 
and considering the peculiar laws and 
customs of that empire, the Govern- 
ment ought to hesitate before it broke 
in upon the relations which the Com- 
pany had so successfully kept up with 
it. The trade carried on by the Com- 
pany with China was the only bond 
of connexion between England and 
that country, and in his opinion it 
would be Gxtremelv bad policy to de- 
stroy it. He could not concur in the 
resolution before the court, because 
assent to it on the part of the court 
would imply an affreemcni to the mu^ 
tilated state id which it would place 


our commerce with China. The 
trade to that country would, in his 
opinion, be much more safe, and more 
advantageous to this country generally, 
if left in the hands of the Company, 
than if thrown open to the private 
trader. The Company was so well 
acquainted with the trade — and with 
those with whom *t was carried on in 
China— that the^ possessed advantages 
for conducting it which never could 
be enjoyed by the private trader: it 
would therefore be better for the 
country at large, that the Company 
should carry on that trade in their 
corporate capacity. A hint had been 
thrown out of certain claims which 
might be made on the Company for 
the sums due on account of territorial 
debts, and that it would be betttw to 
submit at once to a compromise, than 
incur the risk of having such claims 
enforced. He denied the justice of 
an}* such claim, and would submit to 
no compromise to evade it. The ter- 
ritorial debt of India was never meant 
to be charged on the commercial assets 
of the Company. But suppose that 
they consented to allow their dividends 
to be charged on the territorial re- 
venue of India, what security had 
they that that revenue would be always 
in a condition to meet such a charge? 
They wore told that that revenue 
would be amply sufficient to pay these 
di%'idends when India should be 
cleansed from the contact of the Com- 
pany’s trade ; but if with all the aid 
which the territorial revenue derived 
from the commerce of the Company, 
it was sometimes not adetpiate to the 
charges upon it, how could they sup- 
pose that it would be permanently so, 
when it no longer derived any aid 
from the Company’s commerce ? The 
proposition was in the highest degree 
absurd. Ho was of opinion that they 
ought to continue their commerce, 
and not to commit the suicidal act 
of their destruction, by giving up 
that most important resource. Ho 
could not therefore concur in the re- 
solution proposed by the hon. and 
gallant officer (Sir J. Malcolm). — ^As 
to what had fallen from the hon. ba- 
ronet (Sir G. Forbes), of associating 
a certain number of Proprietors with 
the Court of Directors to carry on 
their correspondence and negociation 
with Government on this subject, 
he would only observe that he had the 
fullest confluence in the Court of 
Directors, and he was fully satisfied. 
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as he believed were the Proprietors 
enerally, with the course which they 
ad hitherto taken on this question ; 
and whether th^ had the advantage of 
having been in India or not, they had 
access to such sources of information 
on the question, that it would in his 
opinion be difficult to select more 
competent judges ; ^e was therefore 
perfectly satished to leave the matter 
in their hands. But he never would 
consent to the suicidal act by which 
they were called on to destroy their 
own power. Neither could he feel 
satisfied with the proposition of a 
uarantee fund of 1,200,000, which 
e thought would be altogether in* 
sufficient to secure tlie payment of the 
dividends, and the repayment of their 
capital stock. He looked upon the 
whole plan as a system of spoliation 
and confiscation, to which, though he 
was not very conversant in the affairs 
of the Company, he would never give 
his consent. lie saw no reason why 
the Company should not carry on the 
trade as private merchants to the 
Cape of Good Hope, — to Australia 
and all the ports on the coast of 
Africa and America ; in fact, to go on 
with the whole of their present trade 
except the tea trade to Great Britain ; 
and even in that, they might partake 
as private traders if they were so dis- 
posed. lie thought that an arrange- 
ment might be entered into by which 
an increased consumption of tea 
might take place, and even without 
any great reduction of the Company’s 
profits. But under any circumstances 
It would be better for the country 
that the tea trade should not be taken 
from the Company. An hon. friend 
of his (Sir George Staunton) would 
move certain resolutions on this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons to- 
morrow, when he hoped the matter 
would receive that serious considera- 
tion which its importance demanded. 
Ho would repeat again, that he would 
not consent to the transfer of the China 
monopoly from the hands of the Com- 
pany to strangers. He would rather 
reject the whole of the oilers of Go- 
vernment, and leave the question to bo 
decided by the wisdom of Parliament. 
CHear^ hearJj 

Dr. Gilchri^it said that he concurred 
in much of what had been remarked 
by the hon. and gallant officer (Sir J. 
Malcolm), on the question before the 
court, lie also agreed with some of 
the remarks of the hon. baronet (Sir 


C. . Forbes), though in others he 
differed from him widely. He would 
not admit that the China trade should 
be considered as gone, but he would^ 
that it had got such a crack that it 
would be a difficult thing to set im 
again. The hon. baronet (Sir G. 
Forbes) bad said that we should con- 
sider the situation of the poor in In- 
dia, so many thousands of whom were 
thrown out of employment. That 
might be fair enough ; but we should 
also consider the condition of our 
own poor in this country, who were 
taxed to an extent which it was diffi- 
cult to bear. We should consider 
that the high price of tea drove many 
of our poor to the consumption of 
gin, and that therefore it was ex- 
tremely desirable that that article of 
the necessaries of life as it might now 
be called, should be brought as much 
as possible within the reach of the 
poor ; for though the constant use of 
it might atfect their nerves, it was 
wholesome, and in the comparison 
with gin, it was infinitely preferable 
as a beverage. With respect to the 
motion which had been submitted 
the hon. and gallant officer (Sir J.. 
Malcolm), he hoped that full time for 
its consideration, that the proprietors 
should have at least two or three days 
to deliberate upon it, before they were 
called upon to decide. The resolu- 
tion was drawn up with great skill 
and judgment, and therefore they 
need to have ample time for its ma- 
ture consideration. Lot the Govern- 
ment have fair play, and let the pro- 
prietors have sufficient time to decide 
upon the merits of the two questions 
before them. (Hem\ hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes hoped for the patient 
attention of the court to the few 
remarks he should have occasion to 
address to it on this occasion, and the 
more so, as he had not often troubled 
them with speeches for the last two 
years, though, at the same time, he 
must remark, that few persons had 
taken more trouble in considering the 
question. The proposition of Go- 
vernment was not new to him, for 
he had predicted it long ago in his 
letter to Sir J. Hobhouse. fHeaVf 
hear!) He had been most fortunate 
in his predictions, for he had predicted 
all the great political events which 
took place in the country for the last 
thirty years, f Hoar ^ and lavghtcrj 
He had predicted the downfall of Na- 
poleon lii'tceu years before it took 
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lace' f laughter how was it that 
e had been enabled to do this ?~be« 
cause he had studied human nature, by 
mixing with the lower classes. fRe^ 
newed laughter.) If Government had 
done this in the introduction of the 
Reform Bill, they would not have had 
to lick that measure into form after 
they had brought it in, as they had 
been obliged to do* But Government 
bad not taken the right course with 
that Bill. They should have studied 
human nature better. (Laughter.) The 
same might be said with respect to 
the slave trade. It was now gene- 
rally admitted that slavery ought to 
be abolished, and that the owners 
should get compensation ; but he had 
been beforehand on that subject, and 
had predicted that they must come to 
that at last. Much of the mischief 
which had arisen in this country had 
arisen from political clubs and unions; 
and he was glad to see the other day 
that Sir John Denman, the Chief Jus- 
tice of England, had refused to allow 
a prosecutor his expenses, because ho 
had permitted his aiiprentice to go to 
apolitical union. (Cf'ies of Questum.) 
He was speaking to the question. The 
cause in which the proposition of the 
Government originated was this : they 
found, that notwithstanding their Re- 
form Bill, they were very unpopular, 
in consequence of their measures with 
respect to Ireland ; and they imagined 
that they would succeed in bringing 
back some of their popularity, if they 
fixed the payment of this annual sum of 
j 6630,000 on India, rather than from 
any other source. He had no object 
tion to see a saving made to the 
people of this country, but let it be 
done in a proper way. He thought 
that the China trade could be carried 
on much better by the Company than 
through private hands, even as re- 
garded the public ; but why not come 
to a question of tangible relief at 
once? It was wished to give the 
public cheaper tea — then why not re- 
peal the whole of the duty of three 
millions, and let the deficiency be 
supplied from another source ? He had 
once proposed a property tax— a tax 
that should be graduated according 
to fha amount of property on which it 
was paid. Thus the tax on one hun- 
dred lliousand pounds should be in 
proportion a hundred times greater 
than that on one thousand, and so on. 
WJiy not have recourse to some such 
measure now? Why should the poor 


people of this country be taxed more 
than they could bear r (Cries of Ques* 
iion.j He was speaking to the question. 
If he were talking nonsense, they 
might interrupt him; but when he 
was not standing on their toes, they 
had no right to interrupt him. He 
should wish to s^ the people of this 
country relieved from many of the 
burdens which pressed upon them, 
and therefore he would reduce the 
price of tea, and the duty. He would, 
as a Proprietor, give his right to the 
public, and for the public good. 
Either this must be given up to the 
public, or they must find some other 
way of making up the duty of three 
millions. As to the China tra<le, he 
again would say, that it would be 
much belter to let it remain in the 
hands of the Company, 'i'he Com- 
pany were ncqiiai riled with the best 
mode of conducting the trade on the 
most advantageous terms ; and if they 
were not, after a lapse of two hundred 
years, how was it possible that stran- 
gers, now for the first time going into 
the trade, could be so. It certainly 
was our duty to give to the public 
a share of our benefits ; but as to the 
attempt to bring back part of the po- 
pularity of Ministers, it was absurd. 
They had got their Reform Bill— and 
to an extent which included the “ tag- 
rag and hobtail” of the country— and 
probably they had the approbation of 
that class. But any man might obtain 
a little passing popularity. Oliver 
Cromwell had his share of it in his 
day ; and when once a crowd of peo- 
ple shouted for him os he passed, he 
very shrewdly remarked, that the very 
same voices would shout at him if he 
were going to be hanged. In conclu- 
sion, he would again obsoiwe, that 
they must give up the monopoly of 
the China trade, or they must find 
s<ime means of paying the three mil- 
lions duty on the tea; for there could 
he no doubt, that the people of this 
country had a right to expect that they 
should be enabled to drink tea as cheap 
as those of other countries ; but as to 
the svBtem of a free trade, as it was 
called, he, for one, had no great hope 
from it. See what was done in laying 
open the trade with the South Ameri- 
can states — and what had those states 
gained by it ? — ^why, they were now in 
general in a worse condition than 
when they were under the dominion 
of Spain. '(Henry hear!) 

Sir H. Jones Brydges said, that as 
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it was impossible to expect the con- 
clusion oi the debate on that day, and 
as the motion of the hon. {Gallant offi- 
cer required mature consideration, he 
would move that the debate be ad- 
journed till to-morrow, and that in the 
mean time the hon. and g'allant offi- 
cer’s motion be printed for the use of 
the proprietors. 

Mr. suggested that on a sub- 

ject of such magnitude, to-morrow 
would be too early a day to resume 
the consideration of the subject, the 
more particularly as they had new 
matter now laid before them in the 
resolution of. the hon. and gallant 
officer. He would suggest that the 
court should adjourn to Friday* 

The Chain fian observed, that 
though it would he desirable to meet 
to-morrow, it was n* t intended to close 
the discussion as long as any proprie- 
tors had remarks wliich they might 
wish to submit to the court. As, how- 
ever, the Court of Directors would he 
engaged in other business on the 
Wednesday, and could not attend this 
court, it probably would suit the con- 
venience of all parties if he named 
Thursday for their next meeting. 

A proprietor hoped that they might 
not delay, but meet again to-morrow. 
He would ask, would the motion of 
the hon. and gallant officer be ready 
for delivery to the proprietors by that 
time. 

The replied, thatthereso- 

lution would be printed in time for the 
use of the proprietors in the morning. 

Mr. R, Jackson hoped that a longer 
time than till to-morrow would be 
allowed for the consideration of the 
matters before the court before they 
again met to discuss them. One most 
important point which was proposed 
in the papers before the court, and 
which had been enforced with so 
much eloquence and ability by the 
hon. and gallant officer, was wHethor 
an annuity of G30,000/. should be paid 
by the people of India ; and they were 
now to consider whether they should 
give their assent to that arrangement 
or decline it altogether. Another 
important point for their considera- 
tion, whether out of their own un- 
doubted property of twenty-one mil- 
lions they should not be allowed to 
invest eighteen millions in the public 
funds to secure the payment of their 
dividends here, and eventually their 
capital stock. Tlpse were important 
considerations, and required time to 


weigh them maturely. They should 
have time to consider whether they 
ought not rather to ** fight to the 
death,” to use a phrase used in the 
House of Commons on another occa- 
sion, than to give up their whole rights 
—whether they should not have 
the power in themselves to secure 
their dividends here rather than let 
them depend, or become chargeable 
on the territorial revenue of India.-— 
He hoped, therefore, that they might 
not be hurried on to the discussion of 
these matters, but have ample time 
allowed them. {HeaVy hear !j 

Several hon. proprietors here called 
out to adjourn to Friday. 

The Chah'man said, that there 
could be no objection to full time being 
given for the consideration of the 
question. He would again name 
Thursday at 12, if that should meet 
the wishes of hon. proprietors. 

A Proprietor moved that the court 
do adjourn to Friday. 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion. 

Sir H. J. Brydffes said, that it would 
be extremely desirable that the busi- 
ness of the court should be carried on 
with as little delay as possible. Let 
it be recollected that the government 
and the country were now waiting for 
their decision. Surely they would be 
as much prepared to give that to- 
morrow as on a later day. He would 
not, therefore, withdraw his motion 
for the adjournment of the court to 
to-morrow, unless requested to do so 
by the Chairman. (HeaVy hear!) 

' The first question was about to be 
put, when 

Mr. IVeeding wished that the two 
motions might be put, that the opinion 
of the court might be had ajs to whe- 
ther they should meet to-morrow. 

The question was then put, and the 
original motion for the meeting of the 
court to-morrow was carried. 

The court then adjourned to to- 
morrow at 12. 


East- India Iloiiscy Tuesday y April 16. 

A special general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India stock was this day 
hold at the Company’s house in Lead- 
enhal 1-street, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the consideration of the papers 
respecting the Company’s charter, 
laid before the general court on the 
25th ultimo. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) having stated the purpose for 
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which the court was assembled, and 
the resolution proposed by Sir John 
Malcolm on the preceding day having 
been read, 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges rose 
and said, that, hoM'cver soberly and 
properly individuals might estimate 
their own abilities, stiir he believed 
there were none who did not feel, not 
only that they w'ere capable to form, 
but to deliver an opinion, on matters 
with which their affairs Avere imme- 
diately concerned. It Avas on that 
principle, and on that principle only> 
that he A’entured to submit to the 
court his sentiments on the important 
subject Avhich the proprietoi-s Avere 
that day assembled to discuss. The 
question immediately before the pro- 
prietors was, whether the pterins offer- 
ed by the Government to them AA*ere 
such* as they could, Avith advantage 
and credit to themselves, and Avith re- 
ciprocal advantage to India and Eng- 
land, accept of? He said with ad- 
vantage to themselves ; because, if 
they Avere expected to continue the 
government of millions of people, and 
if that government Avere to be admi- 
nistered with ability and integrity, 
they who undertook it surely deserved 
something beneficial, some* fitting re- 
Avard, for all the care, anxiety, and 
responsibility, which they incurred. 
CHear^ hear Ij He frankly and can- 
didly admitted, that the gentlemen 
Avho spoke before him, and, he believ- 
ed, those Avho would speak after him, 
Avere more capable than he AV'as to 
enter into the details of this measure ; 
but AA'hoever had read the able letters 
which had emanated from the Com. 
mittee of Correspondence in the 
course of the communications Avhich 
had taken place between them and 
Mr. Grant, would at once perceive 
that it was less necessary than it 
othenvise might have been for him to 
enter at any great length into the sub- 
ject. (Hear^ hear!) And perhaps, 
after all, the best way to treat that 
important question in this court AA'as 
to study that correspondence carefully. 
He yesterday heard in that court with 
great pleasure and satisfaction much 
of what fell from an hon. baronet 
opposite (Sir C. Forbes), but he could 
not concur with him in thinking that 
the proprietors ought to appoint a 
committee of themselves for the pur. 
pose of negociating this business with 
nis Majesty’s Ministers. cHear^ hear !j 
The Court of Directors avos their exe- 


cutive, and it was their duty not only 
to treat with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but with every government 
Avhich it might be deemed necessary 
to treat with abroad. That was one 
oint which made against the hon. 
aronet’s proposition ; and a second 
Avas, that such an attempt as the hon. 
baronet recommended would be at- 
tended Avith incalculable mischief in 
India. In upholding the directors, 
they upheld themseh'es — in loAvering 
them, they lowered themselves. fHeaVy 
hear !) The directors Avere the 
agents of their choice, and he Avas 
most happy to say that they had 
shoAved themselves worthy of the trust 
that Avas reposed in them (HeaVy hear!) 
No situation, in his opinion, AA'usinore 
analogous to that Avhich now subsisted 
between the Company and the CroAvn 
than that of landlord and tenant. A 
wise landlord, at the end of a long 
lease, and a judicious tenant, Avouhl 
each take a proper A'iew of his situa- 
tion. 'i'hey would not be hastily 
anxious to *8pparate the one from the 
other. Neither party AA'ould lightly 
i^^^rce to seek ncAv friends and new 
feelings, unless, Avith respect to the 
one or the other, there could bo al- 
leged some just cause of complaint. 
During the existence of the lormer 
lease, and of the present, could the 
CroAvn accuse the Company of waste — 
of letting their tenements go to ruin ? 
Could they say 

» — ■ ■ • " Vou have 

Dispark’d my parks — and fell’d my forest woods 
No; such complaints AV'ere not heard 
—such complaints could not justly be 
made. Instead of that, they were told 
that the public took part against them, 
and that therefore their lease was to 
be denied and their property confis. 
cated. {Heai'y hear!) Now, he would 
ask, Avhat was the situation in which 
it Avas proposed to place them, and 
Avho constituted the public that called 
for this change? Did it consist, as 
the hon. baronet asked yesterday — did 
it consist of individuals at Bristol, or 
at Liverpool, or at other places, who 
wished to have a Avider field for spe- 
culation, to ruin themselves, to ruin 
others, and to destroy the interests of 
two great empires? {Hear y hear!) If 
this were admitted, why might not the 
Company, on the otiier hand, call 
thcmselATCs the public also? W ere they 
fewer in number — were they inferior 
in rank and wealthaand intelligence ? 
He AA'ould say no; they were fully 
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equal in every respect to thoae wh^ 
cavilled against them. {Hear^heat 1} 
He would ask if the merchants of that 
great and magnificent city called for 
such an alteration? He would ask, 
did the shipping interest of that 
mighty port call out for it ? No, ho 
could not, he would not, assert it; 
but he would say, in spite of the time- 
serving press, in spite of what the un- 
informed might assert elsewhere, that 
the bulk of the people of England 
were with the Company. heart) 

And why? Because the Company 
were seen, in every time of emergen- 
cy, stepping forward to give assistance 
to the Government and the country. 
(Rear, hear!) In the awful period of 
the mutiny at the Nore, when the 
fate of this mighty empire trembled 
in the balance, the Company gave 
gi’eat assistance to Government. 
When the revolutionary war took 
place, and the precious metals became 
scarce, were the Company slow in 
aftbrding aid ? And wlieii bread-corn 
rose to an immense price, did not the 
Companj^ by the importation of rice, 
alleviate the horrors of scarcity? 
( Hear^ hear /) T he people of Engl and 
were a great-minded people, and, 
being so, they must be a grateful 
people. {Heary hear!) They had seen 
the Company, on such occasions as 
he had referred to, putting forth an 
arm of strength ; and, looking to, and 
recollecting, these occurrences, he was 
sure that they were with the Company. 
{Hear !) He believed that, in their 
hearts, even ministers were with them, 
because what was beneficial and good 
to the Company could not be prejudi- 
cial and pernicious to them. He 
would not say that the changes which 
were constantly taking place in hu- 
man affairs, did not make some altera- 
tion necessary for the improvement 
of the existing system. If that were 
the case, he would call, in their 
country’s name, for impartiality, for 
candour, for justice, in framing the 
alteration. Let it be made in that 
spirit of liberality and justice that 
would tend to the profit of all parties, 
and which should bo invariably acted 
upon when great and important in- 
terests were at stake. He received 
much satisfaction from a part of the 
speech delivered by the hon. baronet 
yesterday, and from no portion of it 
more than from that in which he said, 
in a bold and determined way, that 
the trade to China was not gone. 
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{Hear^ hear !) There was no man 
^hose opinion on the trade of TndiV 
ahd China ought to have more weight 
than that of Sir Charles Forbes, 
whose information on the subject wasr 
most extensive; and he sincerely 
hoped that some mode would be hit 
upon to modify that important part of 
the question which related to tho 
China trade. He could not recollect, 
in his own time, or in the course of 
his reading, any period in which the 
world was so much sw'ayed as it was 
at present by mere words. One of 
these words — thl word “monopoly’^ 
—was frequently used ih a very super- 
ficial manner. The trade to China 
was described as a “monopoly.”— 
Now that word, in a great number of 
instances, was coupled with the idea 
of injustice^hnd oppression ; and by a 
species of mock logic these terms had 
been very frequently transferred from 
the word to the Company. Now, he 
would defy any man fairly to call that 
which was in this instance described 
as a monopoly, by any other name 
than a commercial arrangement for 
the good government an I support of 
the empire of India. Whoever look- 
ed on the China trade as a mere mat- 
ter of fiscal importance, took a very 
wrong view of the question. That 
trade was connected most powerfully, 
more than individuals Were generally 
aware of, with the welfare of their 
Indian empire. Then he would ask, 
w'as there a man in that room, or un- 
der heaven, rash enough to say that 
the empire of India and its great in- 
terests did not claim their most se- 
rious consideration ? Assailed as Mi- 
nisters wore on all sides with loud 
cries for the repeal of taxes, he hoped 
they would pause aud reflect serious. 
Iv before they set adrift a revenue of 
4,000,000/. a-year, collected at tho 
small expense of 10,000/. ; and he 
hoped that for the next twenty years 
the people would be protected against 
the deleterious stuff, however low the 
price, which the crafty Chinaman- 
would endeavour to dispose of, and 
that they would still continue to enjoy 
the fragrant and wholesome article! 
which the Company now offered to 
them. {Heavyhear !) But before the 
resent system was put an end to,— 
efore the exclusive trade to China 
was abolished, — before others w'-ere 
allowed to take the place of the Com- 
any with respect to that trade, be 
elieved that other ministers must be 
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consulted besides his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. The Chinamen wanted 
neither sense nor discretion, and was 
it likely that they would act agfainst 
one of the most decided maxims of 
commerce, and give up the safe, well- 
known, and honourable customer, for 
the Lord knew whom ? But those 
who talked about the abolition of the 
trade, did not see some other difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of such a 
proceeding. Would the celestial go- 
vernor of the celestial empire admit 
into the celestial port all the tag-rag 
and bob-tail that might be inclined 
to go there ? {Ilear^ hear /) And if he 
revised to admit them, were they pre- 
pared ruat c<rlum and vi et armiSy to 
punish what they might call the ob* 
stinacy of his temper, and the absur- 
dity of his determination ? {HeaVy 
hear /) There was no better maxim, 
both for nations and individuals, than 
** to let well alone.” That was the 
maxim of a great minister, M. Col- 
bert ; and he constantly used it, u hen 
applied to, as ministers now were, to 
insike great changes 
Now, much as he respected Ministers, 
he would rather that they should fol- 
low the example of the old French 
statesman, than that of the speculating 
theorists and system manufacturers 
who now so loudly called out. If he 
were near to the counsels of Ministers, 
he would beseech them to consider by 
whom that great empire, whose fate 
was now under discussion, had been 
obtained and governed. Had the 
men who first began that work, or 
those who followed and completed the 
glorious fabric, — had they shown 
themselves, in any instance, unfit or 
unable to protect the interests of that 
empire, or to govern it with ability ? 
He would answer, “No.” Would 
they, then, throw such precious metal 
into the crucible of speculation, and 
submit it to the fierce fire of popular 
opinion, to make the hazardous ex- 
periment, whether it would come out 
a little purified, or be totally anni- 
hilated ? He hoped they would not. 
But these, ho could not nut observe, 
were times when much more was ex- 
pected from enactments than could 
possibly be effected by them. 'J’his, 
however, he would say, that the best 
and wisest statesman that ever was 
connected with the Company, acted 
more than he enacted. He trusted 
that Ministers would look to history 
t,o ascertain the course that had been 


ursued by the Company \ and if they 
id 80, he was sure that every thing 
would be found that reflected the 
highest credit on the Company, and 
showed that under the Company India 
had flourished. If history were of 
any .use to future generations, it was 
to toll them what they should follow, 
and what they should avoid ; and he 
trusted that by the study of the past, 
Ministers would be enabled to guido 
their future proceedings. With re- 
spect to the resolution which had 
been moved by the gallant general, it 
did not, he thought, on his honour and 
conscience, go to any extent that was 
satisfactory, (//v/r, heart) He was 
not present yesterday when Mr. 
Tucker’s excellent minute was read, 
but he had seen an abstru(?t or precis 
ai it in the papers that morning, and 
he certainly wished that the tone of 
determination of that court .should he 
taken from that minute {llraVy heart) 
rather than from the gallant otficer’s 
resolution. Hear, hear t) He would 
here ask one (juestion of the gallant 
c^ficer, namely, whether that resolu- 
tion was the consequence of any com- 
iniiiiieation het>veen the gallant officer 
and his Majesty’s Ministers? 

Sir J, Malcolm . — Not in the least. 
He hud not spoken a word to them or 
to any other person on the subject. 

Sir H. Jones Brydyes said, ho was 
glad to hear it, because, if the case 
were otherwise, he should have look- 
ed upon the resolution a.s a mezzo 
•mine, of negociation between the pro- 
prietors and Ministers. He was not 
much used to public speaking, and he 
thanked the proprietors for their at- 
tention. In conclusion he repeated, 
that he would take the tone of their 
proceedings rather from Mr. Tucker’s 
minute than from the resolution. 

Sir J, Malcolm could assure the 
hon. baronet and the court, that he 
had not the slightest communication 
with his Majesty’s Government on this 
subject. He had not spoken one word 
to any minister about it, neither had 
one word been spoken to him by any 
member of the (iovernment with re- 
ference to it. He believed, when he 
said this, that the gentlemen behind 
the bar would bear out the truth of 
the statement. What he had done 
was from a feeling of expediency, and 
did not rest on the cool conviction 
of his judgment. He chose to adopt 
this line, and to recommend that 
which was practicable, rather than 
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that which they were not likely to 
effect. He ^ considered the whole 
scope and view of the question, and 
the various interests connected with 
it— 'the feelings of the country— and 
the circumstances of the Company.— 
He recommended not that which was 
best, or which he deemed most right 
and proper for the interests of this 
great empire, but that which, under 
all the circumstances, could be most 
surely obtained. He wished now to 
say a word or two in explanation. 
The hon. baronet (Sir C. Forbes) had 
mistaken what ho had said on the^sub. 
joct of the 10^ per cent. He certain- 
ly viewed it as the substitution of one 
burden for another, and not as an ad- 
ditional burden. The next point he 
had to notice was one of a personal 
nature. He did not conceive that anj*^ 
justification of his conduct was neces- 
sary, either to that court or to the 
publid; but the hon. haronot had 
asserted in his speech, that he (Sir J. 
Malcolm) and his predecessor, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, had spent twelve 
lacs of rupees in journeying about, as 
he said, for their own aniuscment. 
He could assure the hon. baronet, 
that there was no part of his duty that 
was more arduous than that same 
journeying to countries that had been 
newly added to the territories of the 
Company ; and if he would only give 
the subject a moment’s thought, he 
would sec the vast iinp<irtance and 
absolute necessity of such visitations. 
If the hon. baronet had made a com- 
munication to him upon the subject, 
he would have clearly shewed him 
that ho and his predecessor had done 
nothing more than their duty imposed 
on them, in obtaining an accurate 
knowledge of the newly-ceded di.s- 
tricts. lie bogged to say thus much 
in explanation, because it was not 
very agreeable for statements of this 
kind to go forth to the public uncon- 
tradicted. 

Sir Charles Fm'hes * — “ I shall take 
another opportunity of answering the 
hon. baronet.” 

Mr. C. Mackinnm said, he with 
much diffidence ventured to present 
himself to the notice of the court, and 
to request its indulgence, being un- 
used to public speaking, and very 
sensible of his inability to express his 
sentiments upon some of the impor- 
tant questions before them ; but having 
resided in China, and had much com. 
mercial intercourse with the native 


merchants of Canton and Macao, ha 
begged to offer a few remarks rela- 
tive to the British trade with that 
country, founded on personal observa- 
tion and experience, and sanctioned 
by the opinion of some of the ablest 
servants the Company have had in 
China, whose talents and acquire* 
meiits would confer honour on any 
ser^'ico. He presented himself to the 
notice of the court for the first time, 
upon public and independent grounds, 
and not froin any feeling of party, or of 
hostility to his Majesty’s Ministers, or 
to the <!\siimable and enlightened Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, who 
supported in the papers before them 
with his usual candour, ability, and 
eloquence, the views and policy of 
the cabinet of which he is a member, 
relative to the future government of 
India, and to our future commercial 
intercourse with China. It was pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
the Company should surrender their 
exclusive privilege of trading to 
China, which had been hitherto con- 
sidered essential to the government of 
India, by aiding its finances, and by 
furnishing at a fixed and most favour- 
able rate of exchange to India, the 
funds required to defray the territo- 
rial charges payable in this country ; 
it was also proposed that the Com- 
pany should give up all their claims 
and rights in India, and all their assets 
both at home and abroad, amounting 
to upwards of twenty-one millions 
sterling, and virtually surrender their 
right to trade in perpetuity, for an 
annuity of G.30,000/., payable half- 
yearly, to be secured upon the Indian 
territory exclusively, without any 
other security for its current pay- 
ment. And if the price of India stock 
on and since the S5th ultimo was to 
be taken as a test of the satisfaction of 
the proprietors with the terms offered 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, it must be 
admitted that it had been unequivo- 
cally expressed in the money market. 
Those buyers of stock who huddled 
up the work of deliberation in a few 
hours, and found the measure pro- 
posed so conducive to the interest and 
security of the Company as to raise 
the value of their stock 7 or 8 per cent, 
on tlie 25th ultimo, had in bis opinion 
virtually approved of those terms. — 
The estimated value and amount of 
the Company’s commercial assets 
M^ere printed, published, and circu- 
lated long before the 25th ultimo. 
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HeMtentioned those facts, because the 
late purchasers of stock had, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, created an argu- 
ment which was considered by some 
unanswerable, and had also made an 
impression on thp public mind not 
ver]f complimentary to the gentlemen 
behind the bar, who, in his bumble 
opinion, had advocated the value and 
importance, as well as the security, 
of the Company’s trade to China, with 
great zeal and fidelity, who had duly 
considered the subject, and who had 
the best materials for forming a cor- 
rect judgment. Could he presume, 
that those to whom he alluded had 
even glanced at the tenure upon 
which we hold our Indian posses- 
sions, or at the fluctuating character 
of their revenues ? Could he believe, 
that they gave themselves ^me to 
consider the propable results of the 
changes proposed to be introduced, 
the immense importance to India of 
her trade with China, the injurious 
consequences even of its temporary 
susuension, and of course of its profits 
ana revenue, and of the large balance 
which China pays annually to India, 
amounting to several millions ster- 
ling? (Cheers,) Could he believe 
that they even looked at the natural 
operation of searching and severe re- 
ductions? lie trusted the rulers of 
India would never forget, that the 
prospect of being enabled to pass 
their declining years in the land of 
their birth is the great tie which binds 
her European servants to the parent 
state. {Cheers.) He appealed to the 
gallant general and to other gentle- 
men present, if any but those who 
have resided in that country can suf- 
ficiently appreciate the feelings of 
Englishmen, wasting the vigour of 
life in its uncongenial climate upon 
scanty allowances, suffering from the 
loM of health, perhaps of their dearest 
friends and connexions in this coun- 
try, and pining without funds ade- 
quate to supply their immediate wants, 
or to meet toe necessary expense of a 
voyage to their native land. (Oreat 
diservng.) It was much to be lament- 
ed, that some of the reductions al- 
ready ordered should interfere with 
that prospect, which was before suffi- 
ciently uncertain and remote. 

Jt was too much, in his opinion, to 
assume, that because the alteration 
made in the Indian trade in 1813 had 
been followed by a great increase in 
the export of some of bur manufac- 


tures to that country, the opemng of 
the China trade would be attended with 
similar results. The increase of our 
exports to India was not, he believed, 
^ be ascribed to any material change 
in Uio taste and wants of the natives, 
but to the general fall in the price of 
exports and imports, to excess of pro- 
duction, to the want of beneficial em- 
ployment for capital at home, and 
more especially to the extraordinary 
improvement in our machinery; an 
improvement and consequent reduc- 
tion of price, ** which had been the 
cause (as eloquently expressed else- 
where by the member for Kircudbright) 
of banishing the finer fabrics of India 
from their native soil, and of reducing 
500,000 weavers to beggary and min,” 
India, an English colony, bore no 
analogy to China, which differed from 
India in every thing — in her govern- 
ment and laws, in her landed tenure, 
in her customs, manners, dress, and 
inmiemorial usages. The civil and 
military power of India, as well as her 
revenues and resources, were govern- 
ed by England ; but we had no political 
power or authority in China, whore 
perhaps we were not more arbitrarily 
governed ; considering her interna- 
tional policy, than was conducive to 
tlie interests of all parties. Foreign- 
ers were required to sell and to buy 
(small articles excepted) of ten or 
tM'olvc merchants, generally just and 
liberal in their dealings, but often 
harassed, and sometimes oppressed by 
the corrupt officers of the local go- 
vernment. lie had known acts of 
charity and kindness, and even of ge- 
nerosity, on the part of Hong mer- 
chants towards foreigners in misfor- 
tune, which would do honour tq Eu- 
ropean princes; and he entertained 
feelings of gratitude and respect to- 
wards that respectable body. 

The trading portion of the commu- 
nity appeared prepared to look at the 
question of opening the trade with 
China only as a new and extensive 
channel to their industiy and enter- 

S rize, without due attention to the 
ifficulties opposed, or mrobabje re- 
sults of the unaertaking. They seemed 
to be misinformed ^ to tlm commer- 
cial and foreign policy of China, i^nd 
as to the real nature and character of 
the Company’s commercial inter- 
course with that countiy* The sooner 
they reconsidered this most impprtant 
subject, tbc sooner they womd be- 
come satisfied of the danger of the 
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privilege they now sought, and of the 
lailacieB andmisrepreeentations which 
had been put forth, to excite clamour 
and hostility against a long-established 
trade of the utmost importance to In* 
dia, and of great value to England. 
( Great cheering,) They supposed, that 
because their experience of other 
countries had tau^^t them to believe 
it dithcuU to fix a limit to the exten* 
sion of commerce when left free and 
open to competition, they were to 
succeed in China, where the foreign 
trade was confined to one port, in the 
hands of ten or twelve merchants, ap- 
pointed by the government, and con- 
ducted under regulations founded up- 
on motives of jealous policy and po- 
lice. {Cheers,) Without, however, 
such a respectable medium of com- 
munication with the local government 
as the body of Hong merchants, it 
would, he thought, be impossible even 
for the Company to carry on a regular 
and honourable trade with Canton. 
The scenes of the seventeenth and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century 
would be constantly re -acted. Fo. 
reigners were formerly admitted to 
five ports in China; namely. Canton, 
Amoy, Limpo, and the Islands of 
Chusan and Formosa: they were first 
admitted during the internal commo- 
tions and civil wars, which opened 
the throne of China to her Tartar 
concjucrors, who finally confined the 
foreign trade to the port of Canton in 
the year 1757- We ought never to 
fo.^'^et, that before the year 1757 the 
foreign trade had been generally car- 
ried on through the influence of pre- 
sents and bribes to the provincial 
officers. Goods were sometimes forced 
on the foreign traders by main force, 
for which they had not contracted. 
Surely injustice, extortion, and ar. 
bitrary imprisonment, which was also 
practised in those days, were instru- 
ments of gross tyranny, and not of 
national or legitimate commerce. 
{Much cheering,) Nor ought we to 
forget, that Japan excludes all n^ 
tions, the Chinese and Dutch except- 
ed; that the Dutch were expelled 
from Cochin China after having had 
a factory and carried on a trade with 
that country for upwards of forty 
years, and that our own repeated en- 
deavours to establish a trade with the 
same country have been unsuccessful. 
Were we not to avail ourselves of 
those warnings, and of dear-bought 
experience? {Cheers,) Our expe- 
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rionce of oth^ countries ' would hot 
apply to China, which had in fact no 
exterior wants, which, from her ear- 
liest age, has shewn no disposition to 
extend her intercourse with other 
states, and which has a most exclu- 
sive and jealous government. It had 
been justly obseiwcd W an able author 
who had travelled in China, that it 
had ever been the fixed and avowed 
policy of the court of Pekin to dis- 
courage international intercourse, and 
to look to foreign commerce as a 
source neither of national revenue 
nor wealth.” And would any one ac- 
quainted with that empire, assert that 
the revenue collecteil on the foreign 
trade of Canton, and sent to the im- 
perial treasury (about jC500,000 an- 
nually), could oe an object of national 
consideration? Opposed by such a 
system, and without the protective 
infiuence of the Company, the free- 
traders would seek the dangerous pri- 
vilege of competing with each other, 
both in selling and buying in the 
Canton market, where they would 
meet with merchants well acquainted 
with the general principle of mer- 
chants, namely, to sell as dear, and 
to buy as cheap os they can. It was 
true, the Americans traded with Can- 
ton under the permission of the laws 
of their country ; but they went first 
in small numbers with the advantage 
of wearing the dress of Englishmen, 
and of speaking the same language. 
They, and all the foreign residents at 
Canton derived advantage and secu- 
rity from the commanding influence 
of the Company, as they themselves 
acknowledged. It was obvious, that 
whatever commercial privilege the 
Company obtained from the Chinese 
government, was also beneficial to the 
foreigner trader. 

Although he entertained no respect 
for abstract views of free trade, yet 
he had great respect for the liberal 
principles of commercial intercourse^ 
and had still greater respect for the 
feelings and interests or the mer- 
chants, inanufacturers, and ship-own- 
ers of this country. He was, in prin- 
ciple, opposed tQ monopoly, because 
it Imposed restrictious ou the employ^ 
ment of capital and industry ; but was 
friendly to monopoly, or, more cor- 
rectly, to an exclusive privilege, where 
freedom of trade was impracticable, 
and where that privilege protected 
great and iinportant interests; and 
where he sinceriily believed it to be in 
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reference to the established policy of 
China, the only safe instrument for 
maintaining our national honour and 
most valuable commercial intercourse 
with that country. (Cheers J He be- 
lieved freedom to be the best principle 
of commerce, but not freedom on one 
side only. Could commerce be carried 
on successfully in any country without 
protection ? Could the spirit and ge- 
nius of commercial freedom flourish 
on the shores of China, opposed hy 
the repulsive and exclusive policy of 
its government, and the exactions and 
extortions of its provincial officers? 
(Much cheeringj He begged the 
court would excuse him for reading 
an extract from a letter, dated Macao, 
5th October 1818, addressed by him 
to a friend in England, and contain- 
ing his opinion and that of old Euro- 
pean residents at Macao, relative to the 
appointment of a consul to China. 
Although the facts contained in it 
must be familiar to the gentlemen 
behind the bar, it might be useful to 
the free-traders to know them. 

Custom and usage have acquired a 
dominion in this country, which renders 
its inhabitants generally most abhorrent 
of change. It is the flxed policy of the 
government to decline political intercourse 
with foreign states. It is out of the 
question to improve, as you suppose, our 
connection with China hy direct regula- 
tions from home. The government 
acknowledge no resident accredited agent 
from any European sovereign ; it is, 
therefore, clear, that no legislative enact- 
ment could uphold or enforce the authority 
of a consul appointed by the Crown against 
the expressed or implied consent of the 
government, which has not been accus- 
tomed to look to the King of England 
for regulating the British trade with Can- 
ton, which was not introduced under the 
management of a consul. 

There is no prospect at present of 
any political change in tliis country ; Eng- 
land must, therefore, I apprehend, remain 
satisfied with the practical results of the 
Company’s regulated trade with Canton. 
The Chinese have given repeated proofs 
of their dislike to our naval or national 
flag. Although the consul would not, in 

opinion, be acknowledged here in his 
officii capacity as the medium of commu- 
nication between British subjects and the 
government, yet his appointment might 
alter the existing order of the trade at 
C^ton— excite national jealousy and sus- 
pidon — and weaken the bonds of union 
and respect which maintoin our present 
commercial intercourse with China. With- 
out being a^owledged by the govern- 
ment, he could have no official weight or 


pditical influence in resisting insolence or 
oppression ; nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the local government would 
favour him either in screening or protect- 
ing the subjects under his nominal pro- 
tection, by compromising the interests of 
truth and justice, as it has done on several 
occasions in its representations to Peking, 
in order to give a legal covering to the 
settlement of existing disputes. 

The Chinese are not fond of stran- 
gers. Custom and habit have the force 
of law in this country. In cases of man- 
slaughter, and other offences against the 
law, they would not look to the consul, 
but to the chief of the factory, and visit 
tlie punishment, according to their esta- 
blished principle, where it would fall most 
effectually. They would not look to two 
separate heads belonging to the same na- 
tion, tribe, or family. Tlie same prin- 
ciple, as you know, prevailed formerly in 
Europe. The consular character would 
not, in my opinion, add either to the in- 
fluence or the dignity of the chief of the 
factory, as you suppose, or to the influence 
of the Company; for his appointment 
would, doubtless, be viewed by the go- 
vernment as a prelude to ulterior mea- 
sures, and as preparatory to a change in 
oor commercial intercourse, and of that 
experience and settled influence which 
have been the objects of the Company 
for near a century to acquire, and which it 
is the interest of the Hong merchants, if 
not of the local government, to preserve. 

** The American consul has neither 
rank nor official authority in this country, 
llic Chinese look upon him as on any 
other individual, according to his conduct 
and dealings and personal qualities. In 
an open trade, frauds and impositions 
would be practised as formerly ; disputes 
and differences between sellers and buyers 
would often take place ; and by what ex- 
perience or argument can it be shown 
tliat tlie consul would have weight or in- 
fluence to bring them to a just and ho- 
nourable settlement? 8uch an appoint- 
ment conferred on the chief of the factoiy 
could not, in my opinion, prevent dis- 
putes, but multiply them ; for even with 
him it would excite jealousy and suspicion, 
and it might create liabilities and embar- 
rassments, without any advantage what- 
ever to the Company ; whilst his conduct 
might be questioned, if not arraigned, in 
England, by those who might feel them- 
selves aggneved in their intercourse with 
Canton and Macao. Supposing any per- 
son belonging to one of his Majesty's ships 
visiting China was to commit an offence 
Bgfunst the law, however unintentionally, 
as in the year 1800, it would be in vain 
for the consul to plead the usual strong 
and reasonable ground set up by the Com- 
pany's representatives— namely, that they 
represented only the East-India Com- 
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pan^ ; tliat tliey have no power over his 
Majesty's sulgects. wlio are independent 
of them, and who are subject only to the 
authority of the King anil laws of Eng- 
land. 

“ The situation of a British consul in 
this country would, in my opinion, be in- 
compatible with our nationul honour and 
the dignity of our government ut home. 

It would ill become his public character 
to follow the example of the Company's 
representatives (though a commendable 
example on their part) on the score of 
forbearance and indiirerencc, and to in- 
dignity and annoyance from the olficers of 
the local government. A man of honour 
and character would not remain in posses- 
sion of functions which he could not 
exercise with credit to himself, or advan* 
bige to liis country. Any submission or 
concession he could make on any occa- 
sion, however urgent, ut the expense of 
])ersonal honour or national character, 
would have no other effect than to injure 
the interests he was sent to protect, and 
to invite insult, annoyance, and encroach- 
ment. 

“ You are aware that the representatives 
of the ("ompany are brought up in the 
service of the Company here ; tiioy live 
on terms of intercourse and conlidcnce 
with the Hong merchants. They act as 
an individual with unity of purpose; they 
derive their intiueuce from the high credit 
and diameter of the Company for punc- 
tuality and good fuitli ; from the patronage 
of apportioning a trade among the mer- 
chants equal to about two millions ster- 
ling annually — from the direct manage- 
ment of tiiut trade—from the power of 
suspending it— and from the respect which 
the Chinese invariably entertain for old 
friends, and for what has been long estab- 
lished, however opposed to our national 
prejudices and opinions. It is impossible 
to contend successfully with long-estab- 
lished customs and precedents enforced 
by an arbitrary government, where we 
have no direct authority or political in- 
fluence to oppose them. 

A gentleman invested by his Majesty 
with consular authority could not submit 
to the indignity of being deprived of his 
servants — of having his letters returned 
unopened, far less to insulting threats, 
without a forfeiture of national honour 
and character, and the just imputation of 
a cowardly and base submission. It will, 
in my humble opinion, be wise to let well 
alone, and not to excite national jealousy, 
or to commit the trade to any autliority 
which cannot protect it.’* 

As connected with the extract just 
read, he begged to state a few facts, 
in his judgment, both important and 
instructive. The American trade was 
suspended for the first time in the 
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year 1821, in consequence of one of 
their seamen, charged with man- 
slaughter, having been required by 
the local government to be given up 
to the Chinese laws for trial, and, of 
course, for execution. The Ameri- 
cans at first resisted the demand ; but 
finding all the weight arising out of 
their long-established influence and 
dealings unavailing, the unfortunate 
man was seized upon, tried, and 
strangled; and the consul, who was 
much respected in China, afterwards 
resigned ; and he had nut heard that 
the Americans have since sent a consul 
to that country. The same demand 
was made by the local government on 
the Company’s representatives for tho 
same otVence, in the years 1800, 1807, 
1810, 1812, 1814, and 1824, but suc- 
cessfully resisted. It was nut so in 
the year when our influence in 

China was still weak, and we could 
not save ourselves from the disgrace 
and cruelty of giving up, not a culprit 
to justice, but an innocent man to bo 
strangled ! 

He was very apprehensive that the 
Chinese government would view the 
proposition to carry on unrestricted 
trade with jealousy and suspicion, and 
that it could not bo maintained either 
with credit or honour, without nego- 
tiation, and perhaps a demonstration, 
if not the actual employment of force; 
and if force W’cre once employed, 
would the proud and imperious court 
of Pekin permit its subjects to trade 
with us, unless tve acquired territory f 
It had been suggested, in a petition 
from Canton, to establish the trade in 
some insular position on the Chinese 
coast, hut would the Chinese govern- 
ment give its consent; and if pos- 
sessed without its consent, would it 
not extend to it the restrictions of its 
jealous and exclusive policy ; and 
would not this country incur the ex- 
pense of a military, if not of a naval 
force, to uphold our national charac- 
ter, if not to defend our new posi- 
tion ? 

The Chinese government had hi- 
therto considered the foreign trade as 
a trade of barter or ready money. 
Canton was situated in a southern 
corner of the empire, and was on that 
account a distant and inconvenient 
part for carrjdng on the foreign trade. 
The merchants of Canton were neither 
the carriers of the imports to the pro- 
vinces, nor of the exports to Canton, 
He was satisfied, that it would be both 
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unwise and impolitic to permit private 
ships from this country to proce^ to 
Canton, even under the protection or 
flag of the Company, without a pre- 
vious understanding with the local 
government, if not with the court of 
Pekin ; and in this conviction, he con- 
sidered himself supported by the peti- 
tion he held in his hand, dated Can- 
ton, 24th December 1830, presented 
to the House of Commons by an 
eminent person (Sir Robert Peel), and 

rinted by order of the House on the 

0th ultimo. He begged to read the 
clauses to w^hich he referred, and also 
the following : — 

** Your Petitioners consider it a duty, which 
they owe to truth and justice, to declare to your 
honourable House, that they attribute the evils 
which have been enumerate to the nature and 
diaractcr of the Chinese government, and not to 
any want of proper spirit and firmness in the 
agrats of the East-India Conmany, who have on 
various occasions opposed effectual resistance to 
many of them, which would not have been at- 
tempted by individuals pursuing their separate 
Interests, and unconnected by any bond of union ; 
the servants of the Company nave insisted on tieing 
heard by the government, and have maintained 
the right of addressing it in the Chinese language, 
when that has been denied to other foreigners. 
Privileges have thus been repeatedly gained, and 
the most serious evils averted.'* 

It would, he thought, be admitted, 
that the petitioners seemed little dis- 
posed to look upon the laws of China 
either with delicacy or respect. From 
its spirit of resentment, if not of re- 
sistance, we might draw our own con- 
clusions as to the probable results of 
an ojpen trade with China, and of dis- 
placing the long- established and pro- 
tective influence of the Company. Ho 
offered his humble^ opinion upon public 
grounds ; and it Was founded on much 
observation and Pong experience. It 
did not at present appear that the 
Chinese government was even to be 
consulted ! 

His experie(dce of the Chinese taught 
him to consider them a sober, indus- 
trious, ingenious, and intelligent peo- 
ple, in whateveV related to their own 
country. The government was very 
arbitrary and d^Spotic in the exercise 
of the laws and approved usages of 
the country; apd its provincial officers 
were insolent overhearing, and gene- 
rally corrupt The government was 
fond of appealing to propriety and 
common sense, to reason and benevo- 
lence in its proceedings, and of shew- 
ing that it acts agreeably to ancient 
law and usage, ft might appear to 
the court of Pekin both natural and 
reasonable, on our part, to seek com- 
mercial privileges on a fair, reci- 


procal, and honourable basis, which 
would act as a permanent security of 
peace and concord between the two 
nations, and prove beneficial to both. 
With these oojects, we might solicit 
from the court of Pekin a port, or 
ports, where we could obtain the arti- 
cles we required at the cheapest rate, 
and exchange our exports to the best 
advantage. His Majesty’s Ministers 
could have no hesitation in giving a 
national guarantee that wc wanted no 
accession of territory, and that we had 
no political objects in view. 

Importance was justly attached by 
the petitioners to the privilege esta- 
blished through the Company’s repre- 
sentatives in the year 1814, namely, 
that of addressing the local govern- 
ment in the Chinese language, which 
could not have been obtained by pri- 
vate traders, or by the King’s repre- 
sentative, unless acknowledged by the 
government. It was not, however, 
conceded as an exclusive privilege, as 
declared by the local government in 
1829. The then President of tho 
Select Committee (Mr. Elphinstone) 
was highly respected, he might say 
lielovcd, both at Canton and Macao. 
His manly character and stern inte- 
grity, his sound judgment and superior 
talents, and his uniform kindness and 
active benevolence of heart, gave con- 
fidence, weight, and dignity to all his 
proceedings ; and he was ably sup- 
ported by his enlightened colleague. 
Sir George Staunton, the first servant 
of the Company who acquired the 
Chinese language, and led the way to 
Chinese literature. There is perhaps 
no country where moral qualities, 
when cum()incd with intellectual qua- 
lifications, are so much respectea as 
in China. 

Individuals could not afford to sup- 
ply this country with teas without a 
fair mercantile profit. He w^as clearly 
of opinion that the importers of teas 
in a free trade would have to pay a 
higher price for them at Canton than 
the Company had usually paid, and 
would also have to pay a higher 
exchange both upon this country 
and India; and wnat security could 
the public have against adulteration, 
which the rivalry among the private 
traders, their inexperience, and the 
fluctuating nature of their dealings, 
as well M their want of unity and per- 
manent influence, would he certain to 
insure ? In speaking of the price of 
teas, we should always refer to their 
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quality; for no description of goods 
could viury more in quality, and of 
course in price, than teas, especially 
the black. In point of fact, the Com- 
pany might be said to regulate the 
price of teas at Canton (in an open 
trade, it was probable this influence 
would be transferred to very different 
hafid8\ and to command the refusal 
of all the best congoes since the dis- 
solution of the old Dutch and Danish 


in that country. (Acirr.O Did '|||e 
Chinese or their government %B4t 
the good things of the world produced 
in England ? What article or English 
produce or manufacture could at pre- 
sent be sold to advantage at Canton? 
Where u1;re the strong and unequivo- 
cal reasons to justify the sudden and 
sweeping change now proposed P Was 
the measure of opening the trade to' 
China of so certain and infallible a 


companies. Their teas were carefully 
and judiciously selected, of good qua- 
lity according to their kind; and the 
Company had also the advantage of 
being the principal buyers of teas, 
and were always good paymasters. 
The Ilong merchants very seldom 
sent W(K)Uens to the inland provinces 
on their own account, and they were 
so little in demand, that tlie tea dealers 
who receive a certain quantily of them 
from the Hong merchants in repay- 
ment of teas, instead of carrying them 
to the tea country, not iinfrequently 
sold'them at a loss to the shopkeepers 
of Canton for new or unstamped 
dollars, which they carry with them. 
The eonsuniption of woollens in 
Chin« was opposed hy climate and 
the use of furs ; by a comparative heavy 
duty, particularly on camlets, and by 
the cheapness, superior beauty, and 
excellent quality of some of the cot- 
ton, silk, and satin manufactures of 
the countiy. From three and a-half 
to four silk or satin garments could 
be bought at Canton For the price of 
one of flue English cloth. To secure 
the English prime cost of cloth of 
good quality in the Canton market, 
the supply must be uniform and regu- 
lar, and adapted to the demand. He 
knew of no market that is so long in 
recovering from a glut. 

It was admitted, that the Coni- 
paiw’s exclusive privilege of trading 
to Uhina had been of great boneflt to 
India and England ; and, indeed, what 
commercial establishment in Asia or 
elsewhere, had ever surpassed that of 
the Company at Canton in commercial 
credit and flnancial value, (hear^ 
hear/) Surely such an edifice, whiclt 
had cost so many years to erect, was 
not to be devoted to a new and ap- 
alling experiment, or destined to 
ecome a fallen monument of our 
national and commercial character in 
China— to be succeeded by storms of 
passion, by struggles and results, 
which might for ages tarnish our 
national honour, and sink our credit 


character as to render the cessation 
of the Company’s trade with that 
country a matter of state necessity ? 
AVas it of such great and obvious 
national benefit as to require the sa- 
crifice of that trade, and of the interests 
immediately dependant on it? What 
succession of events, what change in 
the internal circumstances or foreign 
policy of China bad taken place, either 
to encourage or to promise a more 
diftusive or secure system of commerce 
than that which is already established. 
Were there any new considerations 
of mutual interest to induce the court 
of Pekin to change that system of 
commercial intercourse witli foreign- 
ers which she considered the best 
adapted to her fixed and long esta- 
blished policy? (hear /) 

The size and quality of the Com- 
pany’s ships (which were built for war 
as wtdl as mercantile purposes), the 
discipline observed on board of them, 
the great respectability and experience 
of their commanders and officers, 
were well known and appreciated by 
the Chinese, and had contributed to 
uphold the commercial character and 
protective influence for which he con- 
tended. The court of Pekin was very 
tenacious of first principles, and ever 
watchful of the maintenanco of the 
ancient laws and usages of the country. 
Men, the best informed, and of the 
soundest understanding, could not 
foresee either the commercial or poli- 
tical results of the change now con- 
templated, and which, under any cir- 
cumstances, could not be even under- 
taken without a sacrifice of important 
interests, and a grievous loss to many 
thousands of respectable individuals. 
f/ieaTy heaVy hear!) Although that 
proud and imperious court, which had 
ever valued peace as a great national 
blessing, might not at this moment be 
disposed to quarrel with the conquerors 
of India, or with the nation which 
reigned on the ocean, so long as the 
integrity of its laws, the dignity of the 
empire, and its sense of national ho- 
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nour would permit it to remain in 
re^^dee^ yet we mig^ht learn, when too 
late, that we undervalued the genius 
and physical power of that extraordi- ' 
nary country, with which Russia had 
more than once unsuccessfully mea- 
sured the strength of her eastern 
dominions. Russia, therefore, stood 
upon her books as a tributary state ; 
and so strictly and fearlessly did the 
court of Pekin watch her national 
policy towards Russia, that she refused 
permission to trade with two Russian 
merchantmen which went to Canton 
in the year 1806, without even the 
plea of' local complaint, or national 
insult being assigned.* (hear^ hear IJ 
He had great confidence in the dis- 
cretion and judgment, as M’’ell as in 
the superior capacity and intelligence 
of the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, and sanguinely hoped that before 
his Majesty’s Ministers submitted the 
proposed measure to Parliament, they 
would see ample reasons for recon- 
sidering our present peaceable and 
prosperous commercial intercourse 
with China, with that regard to most 
important interests, and with that due 
estimate of the agency to be employed, 
which became wise and able statesmen, 
and that they would neither overlook 
the just claims of the Company, nor 
the immense debt of gratitude due to 
them and their servants. They would 
bear in mind the immense importance 
of the Indian trade to China; that 
British India is one of the first mili- 
tary powers in the world, which adds 
to tlie strength and military character 
of England ; that she yields an annual 
revenue of about twenty-three millions 
sterling, that she has never been a 
burden on the national resources; 
that our exports to and imports from 
India, and her export trade to China 
in the season of 1830-31 amounted to 
upwards of eighteen millions sterling; 
that the yearly revenue collected at 
hofcie on the imports from India and 
China, is upwards of four millions ster- 
ling, and that the annual expenditure of 
near three millions sterling, drawn for 
territorial charges, is no contemptible 
iulvantage to the nation. The teak 
forests' of India were valuable, and 


« The Russian trade with Kiakhta was sus- 
piuded not mana.y(SSBi^*It Ku bean suspended 
Ibr years at duTerent times, since the 

traacy of pwMbsncluded between Russia and the 
t'hinepB, mkOKry on the 14th of June l^SBi ac- 
cocdfpdiPBhat treaty, a Russian miulon, oom- 
fMfied oniair prleste and six youna men, who are 
^iaed to study the Chinese language* reside at 
Pdtm. The missloD is changed every tenth year. 


may become more so in future wars. 
8he afforded great national benefit by 
furnishing an annual demand for her 
service to young gentlemen of educa- 
tion, for wnom it was now impossible 
to obtain suitable appointments either 
at home or in the colonies. The an- 
nual profits of commerce, and savings 
from capital and professional incomes 
by British-born subjects in India, to- 
gether with the interest of that portion 
of the registered debt which is held 
by them, cannot be estimated at less 
than three millions sterling. He 
therefore agreed with the bon. baronet 
and gallant general, that we were 
bound by gratitude as well as by duty 
to consult the imiirovement ana hap- 
piness of the people of India. But 
was this to be done best by giving the 
Company’s executive very little, if 
any, direct legal or political power, in 
her government? {hear!) 

Surely it would not be contended in 
a British Parliament, that the com- 
pany of merchants through whose 
public spirit and agepey such great 
and substantial benefits had been con- 
ferred upon India and England, who 
bad made much greater sacrifices for 
the discovery and protection of new 
channels of trade in Asia than indivi- 
duals could afford to do, who had 
added most important possessions to 
the parent state, to which no parallel 
could be found in the history of other 
nations, were not justly entitled to 
liberal and solid advantages. {Cheers,) 
It was impossible to believe that either 
his Majesty’s Ministers or the country 
would overlook the just claims of the 
Company, or the immense debt of 
national gratitude due to them and 
their sen^ants, whose general characr 
ter, together with the eminent services 
they bad rendered to their country, 
were worthy of the highest praise, 
and would no doubt obtain considera- 
tion from Parliament; and it should 
also be remembered, that to those 
servants, and to the Company who 
employed them, England was indebted 
for her ^lendid empire in the East, as 
well as for much of her wealth, and 
of that commercial and political great- 
ness which gave her superior impor- 
tance and elevation amongst the nations 
of Europe and Asia, (hear /) 

Mr. Weeding said, he was glad that 
he had given way to the honourable 
Proprietor who had just addressed the 
court, since it gave him an opportunity 
for making a few remarks upop apart 
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of whftt the honourable proprietor had 
stated. It was highly important, that, 
in the endeavours to come to a proper 
and just conclusion upon this subject, 
they should look solely to the facts of 
the case; and therefore he had some 
reason to complain of the use which 
the honourable proprietor had made 
of the petition, some extracts from 
which he had been pleased to read. 
He would inform the honourable pro- 
prietor that the petition was drawn 
and signed by as just and honourable 
men, aye, and by as able men, com- 
mercially speaking, as ever entered 
that court. Why did not the honour* 
able proprietor tell them, that the peti- 
tion, which was signed in December 
1830, was immediately consequent on 
the alarm that was raised, and the 
advice that was given to the merchants 
by the authorities at Canton, to with- 
draw their capital, because their com- 
merce was in danger? They raised 
the cry of “ sauve qui peuC ^ — they 
said, withdraw your property from the 
hands of the Chinese-— take care of 
yourselves — nothing is safe under this 
government, as things are at present— 
you cannot carry on your commerce 
with credit or security to the impor- 
tant interests committed to your charge 
—we therefore give you warning, that 
you may have an opportunity of escap- 
ing from the difficulties and dangers 
which surround you, for we are unable, 
under present circumstances, to afford 
you protection. This, be it remarked, 
was the language of the Company's 
authorities at Canton, and exhibited 
a state of things which was borne 
out by the petition itself. And yet 
the petition is brought forward by 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Mac-, 
kinnon), to prove, against reason and 
fhet, that unuer the Company’s auspices 
only can due protection be obtained, 
and the China trade be conducted with 
safety and success, (hear !) That 
pi»tition shewed, what was well known, 
that the Company possessed consider- 
iible influence by virtue of their trade ; 
but it also shewed the great extent 
and importance of the British tr^de 
gfenerally with China, {hear, hear!) 

He would tell the honourable pro- 
prietor, that at the time this petition 
was drawn up by that most respectable 
body of British merchants at Canton, 
the Company’s trade did not exceed 
11,000,000’ of dollars annually, while 
the trade in which those merchants 
vtere interested amounted to upwards 


of 30,000,000 of dollars. (Aear, 

Did the honourable proprietor think 
that those gentlemen could or ought 
to be satisned w'ith such a state of 
things ? Then what did the petition- 
ers say? Why, that the Company, 
notwithstanding all the influence of 
the trade to the amount of 1 1 ,000,000 
of dollars, could not afford them suf- 
ficient protection . The Company, with 
their assets of jC 23,000,000, might not 
perhaps feel much injury from a casual 
quarrel with the Chinese — hutwhat,he 
asked, was the situation of those mer- 
chants who were threatened with loss 
and danger to their whole property, 
and that, too, perhaps, by the indiscre- 
tion and Want of firmness of those very 
anthorities who were so highly praised 
by the honourable proprietor? What 
was it, he should like to know, that 
had given the Company the infiuence of 
which so much had been said ? What 
was it, but the commerce which they 
carried on — and why should not si- 
milar commerce produce similar in- 
fiiience? The commercial resident 
of the East-Tndia Company could not 
threaten China with war; he could 
not call forth armies or navies to 
maintain his dignity. No— his strength, 
and that of the Company, was in their 
commerce ; and the authorities, by 
acting as they had done on the occa- 
sion to which he had referred, proved 
that they were feeble and inefficient 
instruments for protecting the com- 
merco of the Company, much less 
that of the private British merchants, 
which had grow'n up to so great a de- 
gree of importance us nearly to exceed 
in value three times the amount of 
that of the Company. 

As to the observation about the im- 
practicability of establishing a King’s 
representative in China for the protec- 
tion of British interests, the principle 
was by no means a new one. For 
what purpose, he should like to know, 
were the costly embassies of Lords 
Macartney and ‘Amherst sent out, but 
to obtain the same thing — a King’s 
representative at Peking or Canton, 
greater freedom of intercourse, and 
more kindly relations with the Chinese, 
a mitigation of duties, and, if possible, 
a settlement on the coast of China, 
where the British trade might be car- 
ried on free from the danger of inter- 
ruption, cither from the indiscretion 
of British authorities on the one hand, 
or the corrupt practices of the Chinese 
on the other. These objects arc urged 
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wi^h g^at ability and force in the pe* 
titibh from tlie merchants of Canton 
of December 1830. They justly ob- 
serve, that the embassies Eluded to 
failed, not because of the impractica- 
bility of the object which they sought 
for, but of the manner in which it was 
pursued. The ambassadors appointed 
were treated as tribute-bearers, and 
experienced all the indifference, indig- 
nity, and neglect which such a charuc- 
lor has unih)rinly met with from the 
court of China. Tf the English au- 
thorities had endeuvoured to attain 
their end by firm and persevering 
claim and renioiistraiico, their suc- 
cess would have been much more pro- 
bable. 

When the honourable proprietor, 
therefore (Mr. Mackinnon), desires 
us to listen to his simple story, written 
himself from Macao many years 
ago, he might as w'cll ask us to prefer 
the experience of childhood to that of 
mature age. 11 is opinion is contra- 
dicted by the enlightened British 
community at Canton, who conduct a 
commerce, which has increased in a 
fourfold degree since the honourable 
proprietor had any personal experience 
on the subject. 

He was greatly concerned to observe 
the straggling nature of the discussion 
on the preceding day, which ho must 
say M as very unsuitable to the grave 
and important subject before them. 
The debate ought to proceed upon 
the footing of the evidence taken be- 
fore Parliament, upon the examina- 
tion of facts. To the evidence of 
those, therefore, he should refer, as 
the only means of coming to a sound 
and just judgment upon the subject. 

In the first place, he should notice 
the improvement, from the year 1814, 
in the revenue of India. Wliat then 
was the state of the case? In 1814, 
when the present lease begun, — for 
that was the term which had been 
applied to the Company’s charter, 
though he confessed he did not think 
it desirable to give it that name, 
because he did not admit that the 
Company and the Government stood 
in the relation of tenant and landlord, 
in 1814 the revenue of India amounted 
to £16,000,000 ; and in 1821) it had in- 
creased to £22,000,000. It was very 
true that this increase was partly owing 
to the acquisition of new territory : 
but it was also owing to improved 
cultivation of the land, to enlarged 
commercial dealings, to the more eflSi- 


cieht administration of the government, 
to the enactment of better laws, and 
to increase of population, which 
good laws have always the effect of 
producing. Was it not then undoubt- 
edly, highly honourable to the Com- 
pany, that during the period of time 
which he had now mentioned, the 
revenue of India had increased with- 
out the imposition of fresh taxation, 
excepting the trifling dirtcrence oc- 
casioned by the stamp duties ? {henVy 
hear!) This, he repeated, was highly 
honourable to the (.kanpuny; and no 
less so was the fact, that out of fifteen 
millions derived in the course of 
fifteen years from the protit on the 
China trade, nearly six millions had 
been given to India. Besides 
£4,900,000 which the Company had 
given to India, they had paid up, 
£800,000 of the Bond debt — making 
a total of £5,700,000. Had then this 
Company done nothing for the benefit 
of India? ihem\ hear!) Was no 
advantage given to India, by the rates 
of exchange established between that 
country and this? He asserted that, 
on a calculation of those rates of ex- 
change, the (Jompany had given four 
millions more to India during the 
same period of time. (heaVy hear!) 
It was not his intention to advert to 
what was said yesterday in that 
court further than to observe, that 
though he could not express his con- 
currence in all the statements made 
by an hon. proprietor in his very dis- 
cursive speech, that he perfectly 
agreed in one of his remarks : that 
the proposed plan of Ministers was 
intended to court popularity, and to 
gain for themselves an accession of 
ower. With respect to this point, 
e and the hon. proprietor were en- 
tirely of the same opinion. He had 
attentively read the resolutions moved 
yesterday by an hon. and gallant ge- 
neral, and he must confess that he 
thought them hardly firm enough to 
meet the encroaching spirit by which 
the Company was assailed. (heoTf 
hear !) At ‘the same time he was 
ready to admit, that under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he perceived 
wisdom in them, and he thought that 
the proprietors could scarcely do better 
than assent to them, with two alterations 
which he would afterwards suggest* 
(hear !) He founded thisopinion on the 
evidence before them ; and he put it to 
the Court, whether it was possible to 
come to a sound judgment, without 
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maturely considering; all the docu- 
ments applicable to the case. As 
early as tne year 1830, when the Duke 
of Welling;ton was Minister, the sub- 
ject of the renewal of the charter 
came under consideration ; and in a 
minute sigfned “ £llenboroug;h, W. 
Astell, and R. Campbell, IHth October 
1830,” he found what were the sen- 
timents of the Government at that 
time. 3'he Duke of VVelling^ton stat- 
ed, “ that a period was fast approach- 
ing; when the Parliamentary notice 
must he given of the termination of 
the Company’s exclusive privileges 
in 1834, and as it might be thought 
necessary to advert to that circum- 
stance in the King’s speech on the 
ensuing meeting of Parliament, he 
had requested to sec the Chairs, in 
order to ascertain what the views and 
intentions of the Company would be, 
in the event of its being considered 
expedient that the Court of Directors 
should continue to extTcise functions 
similar to those now entrusted to them 
in the government of India, but that the 
Company should no longer possess the 
monopoly of the China trade.” He 
found by the minute, that a long dis- 
cussion ensued on this point; and 
that the Chairs stated, that they 
apprehended rather a diminution 
tnan an increase of revenue : upon 
which the Duke of Wellington said 
that should the expectation expressed 
by Lord Ellenborough be disap- 
pointed, the deficit must be made 
good by loans or otherwise, as Par- 
liament might direct.” The Duke of 
Wellington, it will be seen, had come 
to the conclusion that the monopoly 
of the China trade must cease : 
** But ” his grace proceeded, “ that 
by the supposition of the revenue 
of India being no longer assisted 
by the profits of the China mono- 
poly, it would be necessary to sub- 
ject the expenditure to general and 
efficient control.” The conclusion, 
then, that he drew from this state- 
ment was, that whatever persons 
might compose the government of 
this country, it was impossible for the 
Conmany to prevent the sacrifice of 
the China monopoly. The Rt. Hon. 
Charles Grant told them that in any 
case the China trade should be opened. 
(Cries of no /) As his representation 
was denied, he would quote the rt. hon. 
gentleman’s own words : Mr. Grant 
said', ** whatever may be the decision 
of the Company, 1 must repeat, that 


it is not the intention of the govern- 
ment to recommend to Parliament the 
renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege of trade with China.” This, 
he thought, was much to the same 
purpose as what he had stated. If 
this be the case, then, sure he was, 
that the Company had no chance of 
obtaining a renewal of their exclu- 
sive privilege in the China trade. 
Some gentlemen thought that the good 
government of India required this 
privilege r)f trade by the way of China 
in order to eiVect favourable remit- 
tances for the sake of India, and that 
this ought to be conceded in conside- 
ration of other advantages which 
Great Britain enjoyed from its con- 
nexion with that country; but the 
British merchant and people would 
not consent to this, and it was not in 
the p .wcr of the minister of the 
crown, if inedined, to give effect to 
it. He would, then, ask the gentle- 
men who sat around him to consider, 
as men of business, whether it were 
possible for them to come to a compro- 
mise on this subject at a more conve- 
nient time than the present? fJtear^ 
hear !J Taking it for granted that it 
was not possible for them to obtain a 
renewal of the China monopoly at the 
expiration of the present charter in 
1834, the next point to consider, he 
repeated, was, whether the present pe- 
riod was not the most advantageous 
for them to effect a compromise. If 
they came to the conclusion that it 
was, he would advise them to shew 
that they were disposed to give way 
to government — to say that they were 
ready to accept a compromise, but 
only on such liberal terms as the value 
of their property, and the situation in 
which they stood, entitled them to. 
(hear^ hear!) The question then 
arose, what was the amount of their 
property P and he would take the esti- 
mate from the calculation which ap- 
peared in the papers before the court, 
by that he learned that the commer- 
cial proper^ claimed by the Company, 
exclusive or property in India, was as 
follows T'— 

The commercial, as computed by 
the Company on the lat of May 

1020 

Reimbursements of wais previous to 

17«S £3.610.000 

Loss— home bond debt at 
that time outsUnding . 1.616.000 

— : 3.000.000 

£33,103.iy 

The commercial capital computed 
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at i£21, 1^,182 on the 1st of May 
1 82U is thus coni posed : 

Catfi at home and abroad, and pro- 

party In the public funds £2,iaG,129 

Goods and merchandise, at homeand 

abroad 7»383.fl»7 

Property afloat, and freight thereon 3,531 
DeoU due to the Company, at home 
and abroad, for goods sold and in- 

eestmenta 8.2^.in5 

Baildlngs and dead stock l,4<t7*(Mi7 

East-Indla annuities 1.207./Mi0 

Due from territory 4.031.900 


c-C22.0M0.oH5 

Deduct debts 1,534,4(13 


£21.1()2,1H2 


The only item on nrhich any doubt 
W88 thrown was the last; and the na- 
ture of the doubt with respect to that 
was thus stated by Mr. Charles Grant : 
^ Of the sum stated to be due to com- 
merce from territory, amountiug to 
jC 4,631,906, a large amount is open to 
question, independently of the surplus 
of commercial profits, which is liable 
to appropriation under the 53d of 
€ko. III.” This, then, was the only 
item upon which he had been able to 
raise any doubt. The rt. hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to state, ** that it has 
also been, as you well know, a matter 
of dispute whether the home bond- 
debt (amounting to £3,796,000) is 
chargeable to the territorial or com- 
mercial branch.” Since the Act of 
Parliament which renewed their char- 
ter in 1814, it had always been con- 
sidered that the home bond- debt was a 
territorial debt : but if that were not 
the case, and the commercial property 
of the Company was made liable for 
It could only reduce its amount to 
£20, 00(1,000 ; which would then be 
the capital in the possession of the 
0ompany available for the supply of 
the dividend of 10) per cent. This 
heingthe case, he asked gentlemen to 
oottsider whether the terms of the 
ffovemmeat were fair ? flusar^ hear !J 
Was it common honesty, to ask the 
Company to surrender this property 
for a guarantee fund of £1,200,000 ? 
(Acor, heartj It was one of the 
iHldest propositions that he had ever 
heard, and it was impossible for the 
nroprietors to accede to it. fheat^ 
nedrij He joined with the gentle* 
man who^ had spoken before him, in 
siring his tribute of praise to the 
Court of Directors.*^ He thought 
that the arguments used by them far 
eaoeeded, - in point of ability and 
soifo4i»^» those employed by the 
JBioard ^ Control. (Aear, , hear!) 
The ndiiiita of cemqmndence and 


the letter afterwards written by the 
Court, placed the character of the 
Company, for just and sound logical 
reason and ability, in the highest 
point of view, (neary hear!) And 
now was that letter met by Govern- 
ment? In the most dictatorial style. 
(hear!) “They had made up their 
minds and let the Company beware 
how they rejected the propositions 
that were offered them. If they did 
not submit, not only would their 
rights, established by acts of Parlia- 
ment, be violated, but every inference, 
legal and moral, disregarded.” fheary 
hear!) Every species of threat had 
been resorted to in order to intimidate 
the Company. W ould the proprietors 
believe, if they had notread the papers, 
that they were told, that there was 
this overwhelming reason for their 
acceptance of the propositions of Go- 
vernment, namely, that unless they 
refused to give up all their rights, 
privileges, and property, their com- 
mercial assets might be made liable 
for the payment of the territorial 
debt? (//cur, hear!) And this was 
said in defiance of the act of Parlia- 
ment of the 3.3d of George HI. chap, 
ter 52, the charter act before the last, 
wliich declared the Indian debt to be 
TERRITORIAL, “ to havc been inewrred 
for the defence and protection of the 
British possessions in India.” — 
(hear^ hear, hear!) It was in the 
face also of the last charter act, passed 
the 21st of July 1813, which declared 
that “it is not reasonable that the 
commercial funds of the said Com- 
pany should he exposed to embarrass- 
ment by payments on account of ter- 
ritorial charges,” and which directed 
them to keep the commercial and ter- 
ritorial debts distinct and separate. — 
{hear, hear, hear /) Notwithstanding 
this, they were told that unless they 
8ubmitted,to the dictation of Govern- 
ment, their commercial assets might 
be assigned to the payment of the ter- 
ritorial debt, because the bonds given 
in India happened to be issued in the 
name of the East-India Companj^— * 
{hear, hear /) Oh ! fie on this. JDid 
this, or did it not, proclaim the voice, 
and mark the hand of the spoiler? 
{hear, hear /) He asked the gentle- 
men of the Stock ExchangeVmany of 
whom were in that court, what they 
would think, if they were told, that 
the exchequer bills must be paid by 
Lord Osenville, because his aame piily 
was attaehfd tatitent? {hearihear!) 
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What was it that had made this coun-. 
try the emporium of the world? not 
the skill and entermze merely, but 
the probity of the British merchant. 
{keaTy hear!) If Great Britain seek 
to maintain her rank in the scale of 
nations, she must trust to her moral 
influence rather than to her physical 
strength for that purpose, (hear^ 
hear!) But if a minister of the 
Crown be permitted to breathe a sen- 
timent or utter a doubt which may 
lay down a law of constructive justice, 
which has a tendency to reverse the 
common sense, order, and character 
of public proceedings, — which seeks 
to make that which was right, appear 
wrong, and is at variance with the un- 
erring nature of truth and justice ; if 
this can be permitted without exciting 
indignant remonstrance on the part of 
every man who hears and observes 
him, then he (Mr. Weeding) would 
say, that the character of this country 
was on the decline. (Acar, heaVy 
hear/) There was one point, with 
respect to which he could not agree 
with the last speaker. He confessed 
that, with reference to this question, 
he had no confidence whatever in the 


trade, that they could scaareely be ex- 
pected, if they were inclined, suecets* 
fully to support them. But in making 
this admission, he must at the same 
time say, that he could not see the 
equity or reason of asking the Com- 
pany, in the first place, to make the 
most serious sacrifices, and then to 
undertake the government of India 
without sufficient powers. (heary 
hear/) This was a proposition gra- 
tuitous on the part of the Ministers of 
the Crown which they had no occa- 
sion to make, which tended to their 
own aggrandizement, and in which 
they were likely to be opposed, 
rather than supported, by the coun- 
try. (hear, hear /) flow, then, 
could he trust such men, when he 
found they were desirous of putting in 
a claim to the government of India, 
which, if successful, would prove alike 
inimical to the interests, and dangerous 
to the preservation of that empire? 
This claim had been endeavoured to 
be supported by the evidence of one 
gentleman, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who 
was supposed to be the friend, and, it 
was said, was the adviser of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. He 


men composing that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government which was con- 
nected with India. In the papers 
which had been submitted to them, 
the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control had shewn great 
commercial tact and talent, but an 
utter want of sound political judg- 
ment. If he were sent back, there- 
fore, to the Board of Tra^e, he might 
in his opinion be of greater service 
to the country, than at the head of 
the department over which he was 
now placed. It was not his fault 
that he was obliged to come to this 
conclusion, which he did from the 
evidence before them; it was the 
fault of those who placed themselves 
in high situations, from a 'desire to 
grasp at any thing which might add 
to their own powder and influence, 
however inconsistent such a course 
might be with the welfare of the 
country, or with the honesty and justice 
of public measures. It was his de- 
cided opinion that Ministers, in pro- 
posii^ that the Company should re- 
tire from^ttoade altogether, were de- 
s^ous of courting popular favour; 
yet he would do them the justice to 
say, that public opinion had been so 
strongly expressed .against the con- 
tipuance of any exclu^ve privileges of 


had been in the civil service of the 
Company in Bengal. By the papers 
wdiich were in the hands of the Pro- 
prietors, it appeared that this gentle-^ 
man was examined on the nature of 
the government of India, in reference* 
to the supply of those able civil ser- 
vants whom the Company had been in 
the habit of selecting and sending to 
that country. Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
was asked what his opinion was with 
respect to the supply of these instru- 
ments of the future government of 
India. The question was put to him 
in the following form ; “In the event 
of the amount of patronage being thus 
limited, and it being necessary to place 
that amount in the hands of some' 
persons in England, considering the 
nature of the whole case with regmrd to 
the interests of India as well as with 
regard to the interests of the public in 
England, what would you conceive to 
be the best scheme to adopt under 
such circumstances ?” To &is ques- 
tion Mr. Holt Mackenzie made the 
following answer: 1 confess my 

immessibn is, that if the government 
of England and its colonies be admi- 
nistered on principles of strict cco^ 
nomy, it will, so fu* as concerns the 
immediate interests of this country^ be' 
rather a desirable thing to give tiie 
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Kipg’s government the home patron- 
age of India (heart hear /) ; for 1 
^ould rather apprehend that, with a 
siriet economical system of admini- 
stration, the King’s government will 
scarcely be strong enough without 
some such addition to its patronage. 
Supposing, therefore, economy to bo 
enforced, and all improper interference 
in the patronage of India prevented, I 
should think the increase of patronage 
in the King's government, to the ex- 
tent implied in the question, to be on 
the whole an advantage. This, I am 
aware, is not likely to be a popular 
notion; and if it should be thought 
objectionable to give the patronage to 
the King’s government, I should ima- 
gine it might be easily disposed of 
otherwise. Civil appointments might 
be given the universitic^s or other bo- 
dies, as has been more than once pro- 
osed; the principle of competition 
eing largely, if not exclusively, fol- 
lowed. As to military appointments, 
I see no reason why they should not 
be sold; I mean cadetships.” The 
next question w'as : You have stated 
that with respect to the domestic in- 
terests of England, you could view 
without apprehension the Indian pa- 
tronage vested in the King’s govern- 
ment; what effect do you think such 
an arrangement would have on the 

g ood government of India?” To which 
fr. Mackenzie replied: ‘*1 should 
imagine, if the system of service and 
promotion in India be continued un- 
changed, it would have no immediate 
effect on the government of India. I 
eee no reason to think that the King’s 
Ministers would appoint better men 
than the Directors ; on the other hand, 
I see no reason for imagining that 
they would appoint worse. If, how- 
ever, the King’s government Were to 
be subject to no control in the general 
administration of India, and could 
tom it to the purposes of patronage, 
1 should then apj^rehend greater 
abuse than 1 conceive is likely to 
occur under the present system.” 
Such was the evidence given by Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, who had been ap- 
pointed to India under the present 
sjirtem, having been educated at the 
cfi^ege at Hertford. He (Mr. Weed- 
ipg) remembered a discussion in that 
eppit on the subject of the Company’s 
coilegc, when the brother of the right 
bon. the President of the Board of 
Control took a leading part in the 
disccOMioni and advanced opinions in 


favour of that institution, which he, 
and many other mroprietors, deemed 
most erroneous. Among other reasons 
cited by that gentleman in its favour, 
one was, that the college had sent out 
many clever students to India, and 
among the rest, Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 
Now, he (Mr. Weeding), from the 
experience of the present- opinions of 
that and other gentlemen, concluded, 
that his example made against, rather 
than in favour of the college educa- 
tion ; for, whatever his talents may 
be, there W'as one species of know- 
ledge which every pul)lic man ought to 
possess, with which ho seemed to bo 
utt€»rly unacquainted, and that was, the 
science of good government, (//ear, 
hear!) Now, was it not most im- 
proper that this gentleman’s connec- 
tion with government was allowed to 
continue for one moment after his 
public declaration (though attempted 
to be qualiticd by a subsequent answer, 
which rendered it worse), that m order 
to administer economically the govern- 
ment of Britain, it was necessary for 
the Minister of the Crown to have the 
patronage, of India* The King's go- 
vernment would not he strong enmigh 
without it!! The interests of India 
then were to be sacrificed, in the opi- 
nion of this gentleman, who has de- 
rived his fortune and any public merit 
he possessed from the present mode of 
choosing public servants for that coun- 
try, because it is deemed necessary 
for the welfare of England that her 
resources should be economized. Ho 
would ask, was not the good govern- 
ment of India and of England ne- 
cessarily connected? (hear, /tear!) 
Ought we to sacrifice that country, in 
order to promote the good guveriimciit 
of this ? It was reported that great 
advantage would be conferred on India 
by the adoption of the proposals of the 
government; that assertion alone would 
not satisfy the public, in India or in 
England. One thing, which did great 
honour to the Court of Directors, was 
the disposition which they had shewn 
to support the interests of the natives 
of India. He entreated the Directors 
to endeavour to make this general 
court a nucleus and rallying point for 
the friends of India; that tneir pro- 
ceedings may |ro forth to the public, 
and make that impression on the peo- 
ple of England, which was always 
produced on them by truth and jus- 
tice. Qiear, hear!) It was quite im- 
possible to touch upon this questiou 
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without adverting a little to details, 
which he would do as briefly as pos- 
sible. According to the Paper of 
Hints, it was proposed that the East- 
India Company should retain their 
political functions ; but the Court of 
Directors had very properly objected 
to undertake the government of India 
unless sufficient powers were entrusted 
to them for that purpose. It was 
suggested that the power of recalling 
the governor-general, the governors of 
the presidencies, and the commanders 
of the forces, should no longer be re- 
t-dned by the East-India Company. 
What M ould be the eflect of taking 
aM'ay this power? At present the 
(Company possessed nominally the pri- 
vilege of appointing the governor- 
general and others : hut as their selec- 
tion was subject to the approval of 
the Board of Control, the nomination 
was virtually in the hands of govern- 
ment. If, then, the power of recall 
M'ere taken away from the Company, 
was it to he expected that they couid 
beneflcially administer the government 
of India? He could not contemplate, 
without feeling serious alarm, the 
abuse of patronage which must nccds- 
sarilv take place, if the governor-ge- 
neral and others were to be entirely 
iii<lei>endent of the Company. Under 
the present system no abuse of such a 
power could occur, because the Di- 
rectors M'ere reciprocally chocks upon 
each other; and he wa.s therefore not 
prepared to enter into any compromise, 
unless the poMW of recall M'as re- 
tained by the Court of Directors. 
(hear, hcnrjj One of the conditions 
upon Mdiich the gallant general M’ho 
addressed the court yesterday, M'as 
M’illing to accept the government of 
India M'as, as expressed in his resolu- 
tion, “ that the sum to he set apart 
for a guarantee fund be extended to 
such an amount as, upon reasonable 
calculation, will be suflicient, with the 
accumulations during forty years, to 
redeem the annuity at the expiration 
of that term ; and that in the event of 
India failing in any one year to remit 
sufficient funds to pay the dividend,- 
thc dcflciency shall be supplied out of 
the guarantee fund ; any sums which 
may be taken for that purpose being 
made good* to the fund Dy subsequent 
remittances from India.^* The an- 
nuity received by the Proprietors was 
at the rate of ten and a-half per cent. ; 
and it would take a great deal more 
than^ ^12,000,000 to redeem that an- 


nuity. Consequently, the first part of 
the proposition of the gallant general, 
that the guarantee fund should be ex- 
tended to such an amount as upon 
reasonable calculation would be suffi- 
cient, with the accumulations during 
forty years, to redeem the annuity at 
the expiration of that term, was more 
advantageous and more consistent 
M'ith their rights, and the amount of 
their property, than the government 
plan, and ho thought it might ho 
safely approved of by that court. He 
would readily he satisfied u’ith receiv- 
ing the money value of the annuity he 
iioM'” possessed, whenever the Com- 
pany should be called upon to give up 
the government of India; he there- 
fore thought that this was a proposi- 
tion to M’hich no gentleman could 
object. Then came the other part of 
the proposition : “ that in the event of 
India failing in any one year to remit 
sufficient funds to pay the dividends, 
the deficiency shall be supplied out of 
the guarantee fund ; any sums which 
may be taken for thcit purpose being 
maSe good to the fund by subsequent 
remittances from India. He was not 
one of those who entertained appre- 
hensions M'ith regard to the revenues 
of India. He thought that, looking 
to the past, at M'hat had already been 
done to raise the income of India 
M'ithoiit taxing the people; considering 
also the augmentation in the public 
M oallh naturally to be expected from 
an increasing population, and from 
the correction of those huvs which 

t irevented the produce of India being 
)rought to this country (7/.mr, hfiar 
no ftiar need he felt M'ith respect to 
the stability of the Indian revenue. 
He considered he had a right'to cal- 
culate upon an alteration of those 
prohibitory enactments, which pressed 
so severely and unjustly upon India, 
(heaTy hear!) There could not be 
a doubt that m'c ought to give the 
preference to one of our own family, 
rather than to a stranger ; and a better 
child England had never possessed than 
India, since she had not only fed her- 
self from the cradle, but hud largely 
administered to the wealth and re. 
sources of the mother country. She 
sustained an army of 20,000 British 
trooj^s, and paid jC 60,000 annually as 
pensions ana stipends to British sol- 
diers who had been in the service of 
India. He was sure that, if gentlemen 
reflected on these things, they would 
conic to the conclusion that this Com- 
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pany deserved well of their country, 
and that they had a right to demand 
that means should be given them to 
govern India beneficially ; among 
which, one of the most essential was, 
that no invidious prohibition should 
be established against the introduction 
of the produce of that country into 
Englana. (hear^ hear!) Possessed 
03 they were of a vast extent of ter- 
ritory, secure, in his opinion, from 
foreign aggression, he felt no appre- 
hension with regard to the revenue of 
India; and in asking for powers to 
govern the country with benefit to 
the natives, they would be supported 
by popular opinion, and might defy 
the opposition, however powerful, of 
any Minister of the Crown, (hear!) 
Having, then, no fear to place the 
annui^ of the Company on the secu- 
rity of the territorial revenue of India, 
provided the Company had power 
efficiently to administer the govern- 
ment, the next point was, what ought 
to be the amount of the guarantee 
fund. This, of course, must be mat. 
ter of calculation; and, considering 
the large amount of the Company’s 
assets, he thought they might, without 
any notice, require that it should be 
such as would realize the money value 
of the annuity at the time it was con- 
templated to be paid off. (hear^ 
hear!) He observed, that this had 
been a matter of discussion among the 
Directors themselves, some of whom 
thought that jC 3,000,000 should be 
appropriated for that purpose. For 
his part, he considered it to be only 
just to the Proprietors that £4,500 fiOO 
should be set apart for that object. 
At the present value of money, a less 
sum would not suffice to realize the 
value of the annuity when the capital 
was paid off. He was content to leave 
the question of the compromise gene- 
rally to be settled by the Court of Di- 
rectors, only begging them to bear in 
mind, that the Proprietors were not 
apprehensive on the subject ; that fear 
was the last thing that entered into 
fheir minds; and that they regard- 
ed the good of India and En^and, 
whose interests were indissolubly con- 
nected, as superior to all other ob- 
jects. {heoTyhear !), Nor would they 
consent to surrender their rights, ex- 
cept on such terms as should satisfy 
the Direetors that they could conduct 
the government of India with satis- 
faction to themselves, and with benefit 
to that country, fhear, hear !) The 
next proposition of the gallant gene- 


ral was, that the Company, exercis- 
ing the same powers as they now 
possess under their charter, shall con- 
tinue to administer^ the government of 
India for a define^d period, not less 
than twenty years.” Now, there 
seemed to him to be some little 
inconsistency in asking that the go. 
vernment of India should bo continued 
to them for a term of twenty years, 
when their annuity was to last for 
forty years. He had no objection to 
reduce the term of their annuity to 
the period for which they were to 
exercise the function of governors, 
or to increase the term of their po- 
litical functions to the term of their 
annuity; and he thought that this 
vwould better assort with the intentions 
of Ministers, who desired, by making 
their dividends payable out ot the ter- 
ritorial revenue, to give them a pc. 
euniary interest in the good govern, 
mentof India. The gallant general’s 
proposition proceeded to the following 
effect: “ and if deprived of it (the 
government of India) at the expiration 
of that term, or at any time subse- 
quently thereto, they shall be allowed 
the option of demanding payment of 
the principal, at the rate of j£i00 for 
each £5. 5s. of annuity ; and when, 
ever paid off, they will be entitled, if 
they shall sec fit, with their capital, or 
any portion thereof, to resume their 
undoubted right to trade, which it is 
now proposed by bis Majesty’s Minis- 
ters should be in abeyance.” He 
thought this part of the proposition 
very inconsistent with the former one. 
The first resolution called for a gua- 
rantee fund, to be accumulating for 
forty years ; and the second resolution 
required that .£200 should be paid for 
every ten guineas annuity, if the Com. 
pany should be called upon to give up 
the government of India at the ex- 
piration of twenty years. He did not 
see how these two resolutions could be 
reconciled. He did not admit that 
£200 would be an equivalent for an 
annuity of ten guineas. Our option 
ought to be, ** at such a rate as would 
realize the money or value of the an- 
nuity, (hear^ hear!) They were 
called upon to make large sacrifices 
to Great Britain, by relinquishing en- 
tirely the trade they possessed, for the 
sake of British interest — they were 
called upon to make still larger sacri- 
fices to India, to give up all their patri- 
monial possessions to the territorial 
governmentof India,to give up all their 
commercial property, far more than 
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sufficient, in the opinion of the Direc. 
tors themselves, ** to provide an amount 
in consols equal to the dividend.” 
Were they not thqp entitled to receive 
the fair value of their property ? 
{hear^ hear !j He desired to read to 
the court a document, which would 
satisfy every man that they could not 
be deprived of their assets without the 
commission of the most barefaced act 
of spoliation. (Ac^r, hear !) He did 
not now allude to the letters written by 
the Directors, who had scarcely allow- 
ed any thin^ material to escape their 
notice, or to the evidence of their 
talented secretary and civil auditor, 
who were qualified to cope with any 
of the servants of the p^overnment, and 
who had shewn themselves infinitely 
superior to them in the present dis- 
cussion ; (henry hear fj but to an Act 
passed in 1730, the 3d Geo.II, cap. 14, 
sec. 7. On that occasion the Company 
lent j£3,200,000 to the public, and 
agreed to accept an interest of four 
instead of five per cent., and paid a 
premium of jC 500,000. [The hon. 
proprietor here read an extract from 
the Act of Parliament, for the purpose 
of shewing that the Company was 
authorized, at the expiration of its 
charter, to sell and dispose of any 
assets, commercial stock, forts, lands, 
or any other property whatever, of or 
to which they were then, or might 
thereafter become possessed or en- 
titled.] Was it in the power of so- 
phistry to rend the seal off this bond ? 
(henvy hear!) He had more faith in 
the justice and wisdom of a British 
House of Parliament, than to suppose 
that they would be swayed in their 
decision on this point by any technical 
or ingenious statement, which the fal- 
lacious reasoning of the Right Hon. 
the President of the Board of Control 
could place before them . (henry hear !) 
Such Doing the facts of the case, he 
trusted that the Court of Directors 
would not give way on this point, and 
as far Its he could collect the sentiments 
of those around him he could state, 
they were willing to incur the risk of 
losing their stock in maintaining their 
rights, rather than submit to be despoil- 
ed of them, (heary hear!) 

He had already alluded to the threat 
which had been held out by the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Board of Control to excite their fears, 
which he must say was an unworthy 
attempt on the part of a man in his 
situatmn,and was in itself a proof of his 


unfitness for the office he filled, (hear !) 
That threat was implied in the doubt be 
threw out whether the Company were 
not liable to the full extent of their 
property for the whole territorial debt 
of India ! ! There were other doubts, 
however, raised by persons who pre- 
tended to know much of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, but had given a very 
indifierent specimen of their know- 
ledge, as to the accuracy of the ac- 
counts rendered by the Company, and 
the character of the items which the 
accounts contained. These doubts, in 
which the right hon. gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Control still 
thought fit to indulge, were set at 
rest, in his opinion, by the evidence 
given before the committee of the 
House of Commons which sat in 
1832. That enlightened committee, 
in order to ascertain whether the 
Company had given too favourable a 
view of their own affairs, desired an 
able and disinterested accountant 
should be employed specially to ex- 
amine this point ; and the gentleman 
they selected for the purpose was Mr. 
James Pennington. All the accounts 
were handed to him ; the Company’s 
accounts, and the statements of Mr. 
Rickards and Mr. AVilkinson, who 
had impugned them. After a careful 
analysis and examination, Mr. Pen- 
nington concludes his report in the 
following words : “ But these con- 
cessions (certain concessions absurdly 
and unreasonably assumed by Mr. 
Wilkinson to substantiate his state- 
ment) cannot be made. The payments 
mentioned, and the necessity of having 
constantly a floating balance of six to 
eight crores in the territorial trea- 
suries of Tndia, originated in territo- 
rial and political causes, and not in 
the wants of commerce. These pay- 
ments, and that necessity, are quite 
sufficient to account for the increase 
of the Indian debt since 17^3, with- 
out supposing that any part of its 
produce has been applied to the aug- 
mentation of the Company’s commer- 
cial property. The augmentation of 
that property since 1723, appears to 
have resulted from the gradual accu- 
mulation of commercial profits, to- 
gether with the increase of subscribed 
camtal at that time authorized.” 

This testimony, which was rendered 
in July 1832, puts ah end to all dis- 
putes on the subject, because it was 
given by a gentleman who was selected 
by the government of the country to 
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assist the committee in their inves- 
tigations. But suppose that by some 
sophistry, it should still be attempted 
to throw doubts on the nature of their 
claims, he begged, on behalf of the 
Company, to put in a few items of 
claim which would return the com- 
pliment of overwhelming upon the 
right hon. gentleman, 'i hey would 
give him such a submersion, as would 
eftectually prevent him ever raising 
his head above water again. (Hear! 
and laughter J 

The first item for which the Com- 
pany might make a claim, and which 
some persons were disposed to under- 
rate, M'asthc value of the palrimpiiial 
property belonging to the Company in 
Calcutta, Bonibav, and Madras, which 
had been valued ty one of the ablest 
and most intelligent men ever con- 
nected with India, the late Lord Mel- 
ville, at £250,000 a year. But if they 
were of that value at that period, 
their value at the present moment 
must be very materially increased. 
Take, however, the value which Lord 
Melville had set upon them, and look- 
ing at them as worth thirty years’ pur- 
clia.^e, the value would be 
This was a claim w^hich no fair and 
honest arbitration could fail to admit 
as just and fair; but when they 
heard intimation of claims which 
might possibly be set up against the 
assets of the Company, such as the 
territorial debts, let him remind them, 
that in any arbitration or settlement 
where the w’hole claims at each side 
might be brought fom^ard, the Coin- 

a w'ould be bound, in justice to 
, to claim full and fair compen- 
sation for all it gave up. I^et us see, 
then, how our claim would stand in 
that case. 1 have shewn that, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Lord Melville, 
than whom no man was a better judge, 
the value of the possessions, the 
ground-rents, and other property of 
the Company in Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, at a distant period, 
when such property w^as less valuable 
than at present, was £250,000 a year ; 
which, taken at thirty years’ purchase, 
would amount to £7,500,000. But 
take the value of this property since 
1765, when they ,first possessed it, 
and had since lent it to the territory, 
and see what would be its amount; 
but if we add to this, the value at the 
rate of interest in England, it would 
be an enormous sum ; and if at the in- 
terest allowed in India, we shall find 


that the Company’s claim for pro- 
perty which it possessed would exceed 
two thousand millions, (//cflr, hearl) 
Let not hon. gentlqmen be surprised ; 
the magnitude of tne amount would 
not defeat the justice of the claim, 
{hear^ hear /) ; when arbitration and 
a final settlement of accounts was 
talked of, it was only fair that the 
Company should state what it was 
that it could claim. That which he 
had stated would, he thought, bo quite 
sufficient to balance the supposed aci 
count which might be brought against 
them on account of the territorial 
debt ; but that was not all. Suppose 
they included the land revenue of the 
conquered countries, a property to 
wdiich he w’ould admit their claim had 
not yet been decided, but wdiich ne- 
vertlieless they had not relinquished, 
and which must be set forth on their 
behalf in a question of fair arbitra- 
tion; w ere they not, ho would ask, 
in common justice and fairness, to 
have any compensation for the risks 
they ran, and the sacrifices they had 
made, in the acquisition of this con- 
quered territory ? Then in the giving 
up these possessions, and in resigning 
n trade which they had still an un- 
doubted right to carry on as a private 
CompaTiy, was there nothing to In* 
allowed for what was termed “ good- 
will r’* Were tlicy not to take into 
consideration the“ advantage which 
luul accrued to the country from the 
Company’s connexion w'ith India? In 
the surrender of all these adfantages 
from the Company to the hands ol 
government, were they, he would ask, 
to look fornotliingin the way «)f com- 
pensation ? The notion was absurd, 
and repugnant to all idea of justice 
and fair dealing betw^een man and 
man. f Hear y hear !j 

He begged pardon for having tres- 
passed at such length on the indulgence 
of the Court ; but he would not detain 
them much longer. He M'as disposed 
to concur in part of the hon. and gal- 
lant officer’s motion ; but he owned 
that he could not understand how the 
first part of that motion could be re- 
conciled with the guarantee fund. 
There was an inconsistency between 
these two parts of the motion as it 
now stood which he found it impos- 
sible to reconcile. He would suggest, 
therefore, to introduce the words that, 
whenever paid off it should be “ at 
** such rate as would be equivalent t#i 
the money value of the annuity at 
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« the time,” aud not at the rate of 
jflOO for every £5, 5s. of annuity. 
Another thinjv that occurred to him 
Avas, that if they gave up, as they must, 
the exclusive trade to China now, 
they must prepare themselves to 
give it up for ever (tjo, 9 io ), He did 
not mean to say that it would be out 
of their power ever to enter into it 
again ; but ho thought it would be im- 
possible for them to continue that 
trade with any prospect of advantage, 
against the private competition with 
which they Avould have to contend. 
He knew the many advantages which 
thevnow possessed for continuing the 
trade if they thought proper; but in 
his opinion, great as these were, they 
must sink, or be comparatively value- 
less, before an extensive private com- 
petition. Besides, the compromise 
did not admit of it. His (Mr. Weed- 
jng’s) object was to secure for both 
countries, India and Britain, the plac- 
ing the goA^ernment of India in safe 
hands, out of the grasp of the Minis- 
ters of the crown, and for this he was 
disposed to make large sacridees. He 
did not object, tiiough from pait expe- 
rience he saw no occasion for it, to 
that part of the plan by Avhich the ex- 
penditure of the Company in all grants 
exceeding X200 a-ycar should be un- 
der more strict control, nor to some 
other parts of the arrangement re- 
specting the Court of Directors and 
the Court of Bropriotors ; but the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control had 
promised an increase of privileges to 
the Court of Proprietors. He should 
like to knoAV Avhat those privileges 
were. But as the C^ourt of Directors 
\\x»re Avell aware of the valuable aid 
which they had deri\ed on so many 
occasions from the co-operation of the 
Court of Proprietors, he Jioped that 
they would not consent to any legisla- 
tive measure relating to the Company 
which did not secure such advantages 
to the Court of Proprietors as should be 
found useful to both parties {applause). 

General Sir C. D^j4iliiac6u\dtha,tit 
had not been his intention to address the 
Court, nor would he now have changed 
that intention, but for some expressions 
of an hon. proprietor (Sir C. Forbes) 
which struck him with some alarm. 
He was not now about to enter into 
detail on any part of the important 
question before the Court. He would 
leave that to those hon. proprietors 
who had had the advantage of having 
spent some time in India— or had de- 
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voted a lar^e share of their attention 
to the consideration of Indian affairs. 
To those proprietors he would leave 
the task of offering such advice as in 
their opinion circumstances might 
demand. I'o the Hon. the Court of 
Directors he would leave — as in the 
most proper hands — the settling, as 
far as in them lay, the compact be- 
tween his Majesty’s Government, and 
the Government of India — ^between 
the public and the proprietors of India 
Stock. All these Avere matters on 
which he Avould not touch, knowing 
that they had been in abler hands; 
but there was one point on Avhich he 
Avould,* for a few moments, A'enture to 
arrest the attention of the Coiirt, It 
AA'as stated in tlic able paper Avhich had 
been read yesterday by his hon. and 
gallant friend, Avho had so long, and 
Avitli such ability, occupied the atten- 
tion of the Court, and it Avas admitted 
by all who had any accurate know- 
ledge of India, that Ave stand on very 
ticklish ground Avith respect to the 
disposition of the natives towards us ; 
(//ear !) and that, therefore, Ave ought 
most cautiously to a\’oid any and 
CA^ery step which might give that dispo- 
sition an unfriendly turn Avith regard 
to us. It had been stated by the hon. 
baronet (Sir C. Forbes), that this 
annuity of jC630,000 a-year, by which 
the dividends of the Company Avere 
to be paid, would hear directly or in- 
directly upon the natives of India. 
Now Avhat he would Avish to impress 
upon the Court Avas, the consideration 
of the extremely delicate tenure by 
Avhich Ave hold the dominion of India. 
To suppose that aa^o could hold that 
dominion by force of arms alone — to 
imagine that a population of from 
iiinoty to one hundred millions should 
he kept in control by 30,000 Euro- 
peans — that Avas, that each European 
could hold 3,000 of his fellow men 
in subjection by force — Avere things 
so absurd, that no man Avho had any 
knowledge, not merely of India, but 
of human nature, could for an instant 

f ive them any credence, (kear^ hear/) 
low, then, was it that we were to 
preserve our dominion in India ? He 
Avould say, that it could be maintained 
only by the integrity of our national 
character, by our good faith, and by 
keeping the word of promise once 
given, whether expressed or implied* 
(applause.) These were the only 
tics; but if well maintained they were 
strong ones, by Avhich wc might keep 
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up our connexion, and hold our do* 
minion in India, (hw^heari) Letua 
then do nothing by which those ties 
mip^ht be weakened. He was not 
g^onig to follow the hon. and g^lant 
officer (Sir J. Malcolm), or the hon. 
biuronet (Sir C. Forbes), into the 
lengthened detail into which they had 
gone. All he would venture to offer 
to the Directors was a word of cau- 
tion. It was to be supposed, that in 
this settlement respecting our charter, 
new arrangements would be entered 
into, and the whole of our political, 
civil, and military establishments, be 
subject to revision. Now, in the 
terms which might be promulgated, if 
it should go out to India that tirey 
were to be accompanied by any mea- 
sures calculated to diminish the con- 
fidence of the natives in our govern- 
ment in India, the result would be 
incalculably ruinous. (Aeor, hear!) 
He did hope, therefore, that the pre- 
servation of that confidence would 
form one of the main objects in any 
of the new arrangements; for the 
preservation of that confidence undi- 
minished, was of more importance to 
our interests there, and its loss would 
be infinitely more injurious to them 
than the hostility of the native princes, 
or than any chance of external enmity. 
If the government had not kept this 
in view, he«hoped the Directors would 
not lose sight of it in their negocia- 
tions. But he thought the Government 
was too wise, too politic, and too 
liberal, to omit it from the discussion 
of a question of such importance. 
Another point which he would venture 
to press on the consideration of those 
through whom the negociations with 
Government were carried on, was 
connected with our military establish- 
ment in India. He hoped he should 
not be considered as luldressing the 
Court on this subject from any feel- 
ingn of wounded vanity or disap- 
pointed ambition; any feelings of 
the kind he disclaimed. During the 
short time in which he was in command 
in India, he held a most lucrative 
appointment — certainly one which 
ww much more than proportioned to 
his hutnble services ; and so far from 
repining at not having been adequately 
rewarded, he had to tender his neart^ 
thanks to the Directors for the great 
liberality which thejr had on every 
occasion shewn to him. In offering 
them a word in the way of advice, on 
the. subjeet of our military establish- 


ment in India^ he had nothing more 
in view than that which must be dear 
to them all — the interest of that 
important establishment. What he 
would suggest was, that the allowances 
to the military in India should be more 
consolidated, and better defined, so as 
to be more easily understood than at 
present. He could state for his own 
part, that with some knowledge of 
accounts, he could never comprehend 
the regulations relating to military 
allowances. He would appeal to 
those who were acquainted with the 
subject, whether, on the first orders 
which went out respecting the military 
allowances, the local government did 
not apply home for explanation of their 
meaning. It was the want of expli- 
citness, and not the want of liberality, 
which created the misunderstanding 
which arose with respect to those 
allowances. Let those regulations, 
therefore, be in future so clear and 
ci^licit as that their meaning might 
be obvious, and there would be an end 
of much soreness and anxiety on the 
subjcct| He could assure the Court 
tlmt be spoke on this matter, not from 
any party feeling, but from his zeal to 
promote* the welfare and comfort of 
an establishment in which they must 
all take a common interest. Before 
he sat down, he should wish to correct 
an impression that had gone, or might 
go forth to the public, from a remark 
of the hon. and learned proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding), respecting the em- 
ployment of the King’s troops by the 
Company. That hon. and learned 
proprietor had mentioned (and he had 
oy no means overrated the liberality of 
the Company in the maintenance of 
so large an establishment of the King’s 
troops in India), and dwelt on the fact 
of the Company allowing .£60,000 a- 
year for the pensions and allowances 
to British troops who had served in 
India. He (Sir C. D’Albiac) did not 
mean to impeach the liberality of the 
Company; he would admit that the 
hon. proprietor had not gone fur enough 
in applauding the liberality of the 
Company in this respect. The hon. 
and learned proprietor might recollect, 
that by the consummate skill of one 
of the ablest councillors India ever 
had, an army on the banks of the 
Ganges had been made to co-operato 
with an army on the Thames, a dis- 
tance of 14,000 miles; and that by 
a combined movement, both armies 
united under the walls of Alexandria, 
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where their heroic efforts were crown- 
ed with complete victory, {hear^ 
hfidr!) As to the support ipven by 
the Company to an army of 20,000 
British troops in India, he thought it 
was very liberal ; but, considering the 
wear and tear of the human frame in 
India being so much greater than else- 
where, ho did not think that JC60,000 
a>year was more than the Comjpany 
ought to pay as pensions and allow- 
ances to those British troops who 
served in the Company’s territories. 
He had mentioned this subject to 
prevent any misapprehension as to the 
remark of the hon. and learned pro- 
prietor. {Jkear^ hear!) 

Mr. R, Jackson began by express- 
ing a wish, that those who had ad- 
dressed the court, had had the car of 
his Majesty’s Ministers as much as 
they had that of the court; he was 
certain, the able, and most argumenta- 
tive, and most convincing speeches 
which they had heard from so many 
lion, proprietors, would not have been 
without their just influence if they had 
been heard elsewhere. If the*Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control had had 
the advantage of having heard the 
opinions of so many of the Proprietors, 
and could have seen the manner in 
which those opinions were received 
by the large body of Proprietors then 
assembled, he (Mr. Jackson) w'as 
convinced that that right hon, gentle- 
man would never have ventured to 
give such advice to them as they had 
received in his communications to the 
Court of Directors. The Court had 
now before them the whole of the 
correspondence, and the question 
arose (and a most important one it 
was) for their consideration,what course 
they should take should the Govern- 
ment refuse any other terms than 
those which they had already proposed. 
He agreed in many points with the 
hon. and gallant general who had 
addressed the Court. He concun'ed 
with him in his view of the past 
histo^ of the Company’s connexion 
with fndia, and of the great progress 
that had been made under their 
government in the condition of its 
people. These wore facts which could 
‘ it be denied, and relying on those 
facts, bethought they would be driven 
to make an appeal to the nation which 
had commanded the trade to be 
opened ; but which in so doing, would 
not, he was satisfied, ever sanction 
spoliation or oppression . (4ear, hear /) 
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He had no doubt that Ministers were 
driven to the course now proposed by 
the public voice, and all they (the 
Proprietors) asked was, that in taking 
that ik>urse, they should not press on 
them more than was necessary. The 
people of England did not, he was 
certain, mean to act with injustice 
tovrards the Company. They had, he 
would admit, the undoubted right to 
renew, or to withhold the privileges 
which the Company had hitherto 
exclusively enjoyed; but in the exer- 
cise of that right, it would not act 
with injustice. Was it possible, that 
they could take even a slight glance 
at,^e history of the Company for the 
last 200 years, and not be struck with 
the extraordinary progress they had 
made — not to see how, from a handful 
of humble adventurers trading in a 
few small vessels, they had risen to be 
the powerful body which they now 
were — how their* speculations had 
prospered — how their few small ships 
nad grown into a navy, military and 
commercial, which in size, in number, 
and in efficiency, might vie with those 
of nations; how, in the same time, 
they had exchanged a few factories 
and commercial establishments for 
the dominion (a responsible one he 
would admit, but one in which never- 
theless they were the masters) of an 
empire containing one hundred mil- 
lions of subjects. CheaVyhearO And 
how all these advantages on the part 
of the Company had been attended 
with incalculable improvement, in the 
moral and political condition of those 
whom they were thus called to govern. 
Let any man consider these circum- 
stances, and then ask himself, could 
such important results have been at- 
tained if the wisest and most prudent 
counsels had not been adopted, if 
energy and enterprize had not gone 
hand in hand w'lth industrious and 
inflexible integrity ! What a picture 
of increased wealth and power ! 
Was there any other instance in the 
progress of commerce through the 
nations of the earth, where her ad- 
vances had been attended with such 
important results, where she had ever 
distributed so much of industry — of 
wealth — of happiness — to so many 
millions of the human race ? fheoTy 
hear!) And why, he would ask, 
should all this be changed ? Why not 
let well alone? (hear y hear!) One 
of the greatest benefits which the 
French minister, Colbert, had con- 
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ferrcd on his oount^ was in raising 
the French East- India Company from 
the dust and patting it in possession 
of Pondicherry. Would it..redouDd 
to the fame of an English misastery 
that he should be the destroyer of a 
Company, so long and so flourishingly 
estamished in his country, on which 
its industry and enterprise had con- 
foiTed so many important benefits? 
Why,he rej^eated, change this system? 
lie knew it would be answered, and 
he could jiot deny the fact, that the 
change was called for by the voice of 
the people. He would not stop to en- 
quire how this feeling had been 
created in the public mind, how far 
it had been promoted by itinerant 
lecturers and addresses in different 
parts of the kingdom, by representa- 
tions which were not on all occasions 
exact statements of the fact, and 
which, even when facts w'ere given, 
were never without being highly 
exaggerated* Into any of these topics 
ho ivould not stop to inquire, but 
would at once admit, that the change 
was desired by the voice of the public ; 
but for that, the Company would never 
have heard of this plan on the part 
of the Government. Having made 
this admission, he would come to the 
conditions on which the Company was 
to concede to the public wish, and to 
surrender Its important advantages. 
Some conditions were offered hy the 
Government : but here, before advert- 
ing to the particulars, he would lay it 
down as a position from which they 
ought not to recede, that unless the 
conditions offered were a full and fair 
equivalent for what they were called on 
to surrender, they ought never to con- 
sent. fhear^hcarJj The time, however, 
was now arrived when they must say 
“ ^e” or no,” to the proposition 
before them. The terms of the con- 
cession M^ere all they had to consider, 
for if they did concede, it was against 
their judgment and their will, it was be- 
cause they were forced to it, because 
a power which was above and beyond 
them, was exercising a control over 
them from which they could not es- 
cape. In one statement which he had 
heard ho fully concurred : it was that 
the^ should not stir one step unless 
their power and dominion in the go- 
vernment of India were fully recog- 
nized. (heaTfhear I) This was essen- 
tial, and should be made the sine qua 
non of any concession on their part ; 
for, if the natives of India who had been 


accubtomed to look to no other power 
than that of the Company, should 
find that that power was in any degree 
diminished, it might be productive of 
the most disastrous consequences to 
our interests in that country. On this 
subject he had listened with the 
deepest attention to the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant general (Sir J. 
Malcolm), and he could not but con- 
gratulate his brothe/ proprietors on 
the pleasure of seeing amongst them 
one, who had during a scries of years 
becQ^not more distinguished by the 
splendour of his conquests, than by 
the consummate wisdom with which 
he had made those conquests subser- 
•vient, not aloneto the advancement of 
the Company’s interests, but to the 
\velfare and happiness of those who 
were thus added to our subjects in 
India, (henry hear I) That hon. and 
gallant officer had, like another 
distinguished officer of the Company, 
(8ir Thomas Munro) proved that lie 
not only had learned to conquer, but 
had acquired the far more difficult 
knomledge, how to govern by his 
wisdom, those territories which had 
been acquired by bis valour, (henr^ 
hear I) It was, he repeated, a subject 
of congratulation to the proprietors 
to see amongst them one, who after 
having distinguished himself for forty 
years in their service in India, shonlil 
he now left to apply his long experi- 
ence in advising them as to the best 
course wdiich they ought to pursue 
in their future connexion with that 
country. For his own part, when he 
saw the hon and gallant officer on the 
floor of that court addressing the 
proprietors, he was disposed to listen 
to him as to an oracle. What had 
they heard from the hon. and gallant 
officer with respect to the natives of 
India, amongst whom he had so long 
lived, and whose manners, and customs, 
and habits, he had so well studied? 
He told them that the natives were 
mild and docile, and easily led by 
mildness and gentle government; 
but he also told them that they were 
sensitive, and keenly alive to any 
feeling of injury or oppression. 
These were facts from which the 
Court might derive an important 
lesson, and draw serious conclusions 
as to the subject before them. What, 
he would ask, might be the effect of 
allowing political emissaries (and 
there were many of that class in this 
country whom they could 8pare}> 
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fighter) to go without control and 
mix amongst such a people ? What 
might be expected from the excite- 
ment created by such men going 
amongst the natives, and impressing 
upon them that there was no political 
happiness or freedom amongst them, 
and that there could not be any 
except under the prevalence of such 
principles and doctrines as they pro- 
fessed ! India, under the proposed 
arrangement, would be open to the 
constant intrigues of such adventurers. 
Would British influence or British 
dominion be safe, if exposed to such 
attacks? It had been truly said by 
the hon. and gallant generarto whom 
he had just alluded, that India was^ 
different now from what it was in 1784 
or 1794 , The people of India could 
now road our newspapers, and what 
was more, they had newspapers of 
their own. They had amongst them 
the power of that most important 
engine, the press. Intelligence of 
every kind was more rapidly spread 
amongst them than heretofore. Un- 
der these circumstances, what might 
they not expect frdm an influx of 
strangers amongst so sensitive a 
population ? We had seen the effect, 
even amongst Kuropean states, of the 
desire to enjoy liberty before they 
knew its meaning. What might not 
be the consequences of similar at- 
tempts among the natives of India, 
under the exciting influence of stran- 
gers, who would be glad to raise their 
own fortunes on the corruption of 
those amongst whom they came ? 
They must all remember what took 
place in the American revolution. 
To those who had watched the great 
events which had preceded and ac- 
companied that revolution, the finger 
of Providence was obvious, and they 
who had observed the one, could 
easily predicate the other. A lesson 
was taught in those events, which 
ought to put men on their guard 
against the danger of similar efforts 
amongst those to whom they would be 
ten-fold more dangerous. From the 
recurrence to these events, he was 
naturally led to the question of what 
ought to be the most important con- 
sideration with the Company, in any 
arrangement to be made with the 
public. To him it appeared, that 
the first, and greatest, should be the 
promotion of the happiness of those 
millions of people in India who had 
been placed under their care; and 


looking at that object, he would ask, 
how were they to consider that part 
of the proposition of Government 
which charged the dividends to the 
amoftnt of ^£630,000 a year, on the 
territorial revenue of India? Could 
it be made apparent to the people of 
India that such a charge would ne for 
their benefit ? For, if a contrary 
impression should prevail, it would 
give a ruinous tendency to the whole 
plan. But lot him look at this charge 
of jGC 30,000 a year, on the territorial 
revenue of India in the light of a 
security to the proprietors themselves; 
and here let him observe, that in 
looking to the ((uestion of security, 
he was actuated by no feeling of sell- 
interest. He possessed no greater 
share of East* India Stock than was 
barely sufficient to qualify him to sit 
and vote as a proprietor. But were 
there not other interests which he 
was bound to consider ? A consider- 
able portion of £ast-India Stock 
was held by foreigners, who were 
absent ; but who looked to the resi- 
dent proprietors in London for the 
due protection of their interests. 
There was besides a large portion of 
the stock vested for the benefit of 
widows and orphans, and as a matter 
of justice, the proprietors who took 
an active shai'c in the business of the 
Company, wore bound to see that 
those individuals had a full and ample 
security for the payment of their 
dividends. Well, then, let him come 
to the proposition of Government, 
and see how far it afforded this good 
security. The proposition was, you 
must surrender to the country the 
whole of your capital. What ! the 
whole of our capital, which has been 
the accumulation of so many years? 
Y es, every shilli ng. {heaVy and a laugh!) 
Then you must give up all your trade. 
What f the whole of our trade with 
India and our exclusive commerce with 
China? Yes, every part of your trade 
with India and the whole of your ex- 
clusive commerce with China {laugh- 
ter). Then you must give up the 
whole of your dead stock. What ! the 
whole of our factories, our wharfs, 
our store-houses, our ports and our 
settlements ? Y es, the whole of your 
factories, your wharfs, store-houses, 
warehouses, your forts, {laughter,) 
Then must we surrender to you all 
that we possess as a corporation, and 
all our right to trade as private indi- 
viduals? Yes, you must give up 
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every thing, without any reservation. 
(a laugh,) But this was not all, for 
the Company were further told in the 
letter of the 12th of February, “ If 
oil do not give me a decisive answer 
y the 23d of March, 1 shall consider 
it as a refusal, {hear hear !) Here cer- 
tainly was a sweeping demand, which 
went to the surrender of every thing 
which the Company possessed as a 
corporation. This might indeed be 
considered as an attempt at spoliation, 
for which there was no precedent in 
the history of the dealings c»f Govern- 
ment with corporate bodies. But, 
fortunately, there was one precedent, 
and only one for a similar attempt. 
It was to be found in the attempt of a < 
great statesman, who in the year 17^-1 
brought in a bill for the purpose of 
taking the wliole power of the Com- 
pany, and investing it in commis- 
sioners for the benetit of the proprie- 
tors and of the public. He would 
road to tlie Court one of the clauses 
of that bill, which was entitled, “ A 
Bill for investing the Affairs of the 
East-lndia Company in the hands of 
certain Comnnssionors for the benefit 
of the Proprietors (an odd mode of 
benefiting men by depriving them of 
their property,) and the Public.” 

By this bill it was declared : ‘‘ Ami 
be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the said Directors here- 
by appointed shall, and they are hereby 
authorized and empowered iinmediate- 
lyfi'om and after the commencement of 
this Act, to enter into and upon, and 
to po.sses3 themselves of all lands, 
tenements, houses, warehouses, and 
other buildings whatever of or be- 
longing to the said United Company, 
and also to take into their custody and 
possession all hoolft, records, docu- 
ments, charters, acts, instruments, let- 
ters, and other papers whatsoever, 
and also all ships and vessels, goods, 
wares, merchandizes, money, sircuri- 
ties for money, and all otlier effects 
whatsoever of or belonging to the said 
United Company, m trust for and for 
the benefit of the proprietors thereof 
(This, by the way, was rather an odd 
mode of benefiting men, by depriving 
them of ther property, {henry hear /) 
** And to have, hold, and possess the 
same in like manner as they were held 
and possessed hy the Directors hereby 
discontinued, subject to such charges, 
claims, and demands as do or may af 
feci the same; which Directors so dis- 
continued, and all other officers and 


servants of the said United Company, 
are hereby enjoined, immediately upon 
tlic requisition of the said Directors 
hei'eby appointed, signified under their 
hands and seals or the hands and seals 
of any three oi them, to deliver to them, 
or to such person or persons as they 
shall for that purpose appoint, all 
such lands, tenements, houses, ware- 
houses, buildings, books, records, 
documents, charters, acts, instruments 
papers, ships, vessels, goods, wares 
and merchandizes, money, securities 
for-iii^noy, and nil other effects what- 
soever.” {hear, hear J) 'i'his hill was 
introduced by one of the greatest 
statesmen which England had pro- 
duced at almost any period of her ex- 
istence. But what was the result? 
The iiieasuro failed, and was almost 
fatal to the reputation of its author. 
The contents of the hill l>ecamc known 
through the country ;'aiul timugh the 
country at that time had called for an 
opening of the trade, it would not con- 
sent to obtain that desirable object by 
the robbery of the Company. The 
author of the hill (Mr. Fox) never 
wholly recovered the j)opularity whicli 
he lost on that ocH^asion; he had in- 
deed, a .short time before his death, 
done something to retrieve his charac- 
ter as a statesman ; but he had, up to 
the latest moment, to struggle against 
the public recollection of that unjust 
attempt. It was strange that, with 
such an example before his eyes, a 
man of such talent and judgment as 
Mr. Grant should have put liis name 
to the propositions which had been 
made to the Company. To him (Mr. 
Jackson) it was certain, that if the 
right hon, gentleman had been per- 
fectly the master of his own acts, he 
would never have consented to con- 
nect his name with such a document : 
but as he had alreai^said, the matter 
was forced on Mr. (Jrant, and on the 
administration of which he formed a 
part, by a power which they could not 
resist — hy the voice of the public. 
When he spoke of the present admi- 
nistration, he must in justice to his 
OM'n opinions say, that he owed them 
eternal gratitude for restoring the 
country to its ancient freedom, with 
perhaps but one exception, which he 
hoped would be only of temporary du- 
ration. But though ho felt grateful 
to them for having made so glorious a 
stand in the cause of constitutional 
freedom, that gratitude could not pre- 
vent him from raising his voice against 
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the injustice which they purposed to 
inflict on the body to which he hc- 
long^ed as a proprietor of East-Tndia 
stock. Ministers, as he had more than 
once said, felt hound to make the at- 
tempt hy the call of the public voice ; 
and beinfr so, they hii<l selected the 
greatest casuists amongst them to ad- 
vocate the cause, in which he believed 
most of them had engaged against 
their better judgments. It would seem 
that he who was thus selected gloried 
in his fetters, and was anxious to 

{ )aint his bonds in the most showy co- 
ours. But to return to the conditions 
on which these demands wore made 
on the Company, the terms on whicdi 
they were to suiTtMuler all their capi- ' 
tal, and the advantages of their trade 
as a corporation. The Court of Di- 
rectors, in their letter of the 27 tii of 
February, stated tlieij* wish — a very 
natural one it must he admitted — to 
have such security as would he sulli- 
cient to pay the demands of the pro- 
prietors, that security being to arise 
out of the application of a part of 
their own capital. They state : “ In 
j)roceeding to the question affecting 
the property and claims of the Com- 
pany as a commercial corporation ; 
the Court think it necessary to re- 
move the inisappreliension under 
which you labour, in supposing that 
the suggestion which the Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence ha\'e made 
on behalf of the Proprietors, could not 
be met without conceding all that the 
Company claim. What the Secret 
Committee suggested, inz. that the 
proprietors should he considered en- 
titled to such an amount of the pro- 
perty as, if invested in consols, would 
he sufficient to produce, the annuity of 
.£630,000, might be accomplished by 
the outlay of jC 18,000,000 sterling.^’ 
Here was a fair and candid proposi- 
tion. Wc admit that wc must submit 
to a fate which wc cannot avert; but 
before we surrender capital, stock in 
trade, warehouses, store-houses, lands, 
forts, hooks, and documents of every 
description — he avouUI not say clerks, 
for there were many of them too valu- 
able to be spared— hut before we made 
this general surrender, all we asked 
was, that wc should be allowed to in- 
vest eighteen millions of our own pi*o- 
perty as a security for the payment of 
our dividends. He of course included 
the security of the Company's politi- 
cal power in India, for there he grap- 
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pled with the government at once ; 
that power undiniinished, ought not 
and could not ho conceded. In this 
he differed from the hon. and learned 
proprietor (Mr. Weeding) who after 
an able and convincing speech in fa- 
vour of the continuance of that power, 
seemed in his conclusion disposed to 
give it up. Against any concession, 
or any arrangement founded upon a 
concession of that power, he must 
stnmgly protest : hut after this, all 
that the Court of ])ireftors very fairly 
said, “ What the S(*cret Committee 
suggested, viz. that the proprietors 
should he (-(msidered entitled to such 
an ainouiii of the ]iroperty as, if in- 
' vested in consols, v.'onld he suftieient 
to produce the annuity of .£630,000, 
might he accoiiiplislied hy the outlay 
of eighteen millions Now, consider- 
ing 1h(^ value of tin* Ct)mpany’s landed 
property as it was estimated hy Lord 
JMelville, at .t‘2o0,^^00 a year, wliieh at 
at twenty yi.ars’ purchase would ]>e 
five millions, Ik* thought this propo- 
sition most reasonable. He would 
not go into the more extensive calcu- 
lations of his lion, and learned friend 
(Mr. Weeding), who, looking at the 
exorbitance of the implied claims on 
the Company, went into much larger 
claims on the other side, to shew, when 
such claims were made what a man t>f 
figures could do ; he 'would take the 
jiroperty as valued hy Lord Melville 
to be worth five millions ; this, with 
the value of their own capital stock in 
trade, warehouses, &c., us admitted hy 
Mr. Grant, would show that theCom- 
j)any’9 assets were altogether worth 
twenty-eight millions. Well, out of 
this all they asked \vas, that eighteen 
millions should ^bo invested for the 
payment of their dividends. On this 
point ho thought they ought to grap- 
ple with the Government. To the first 
part of the proposition made to them 
he felt they must submit; but on the 
other, the question of security, they 
ought to make their stand {hear^ hmrl) 
But then came another part of the 
case — a partAvliich he owned he could 
scarcely advert to in other terms than 
those of indignation. They wore 
threatened, if they did not accede to 
those terms, — ^^vith what ? With being 
involved in a Chancery suit! And for 
what? for certain claims which were 
to he set up against the commercial 
assets of the Company for the amount 
of the territorial debt! The right 
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hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade threatened to overwhelm them 
with a law-suit — aye, and with some- 
thing more: for like a genius who 
figured in the French revolution, and 
iilio, to come at a favourite object at 
once, would have the immediate repeal 
of many existing laws, the right non. 
gentleman, in order to establish this 
claim on the commercial assets of the 
Compan}^, would repeal twenty acts of 
parliament at one sweep. lie would 
give the Company no credit for their 
commercial assets since 1794, hut 
would place them all to the account of 
the territorial debt. Now the right 
hon. gentleman could not he ignorant, 
for he himself adverted to those of the 
Company’s claims, though he affected 
to throw some doubt on the accuracy 
of some of the Company’s statements 
as to its property, and again, suppo- 
sing these to be correct, he threw out 
a doubt as to the legal right of the 
commercial branch of the Company 
to some of the items claimed. Upon 
this the Company stated, in their let- 
ter of the 27 th of February, Upon 
the first of these points, viz, the pos- 
sible inaccuracy of the statements, the 
Court wish it to he distinctly under- 
stood, that they have no desire to avoid 
the most searching scrutiny into their 
accounts.” What more could be said 
by men of honour, or what more could 
be desired by any man who wished to 
act fairly ?” The Court of Directors 
added : It may indeed excite some 

surprise that any such scrutiny should 
now be deemed necessary. During 
the last three years, committees of 
Parliament have been diligently em- 
ployed in investigating the Company’s 
accounts ; information of every kind 
required for their elucidation has been 
promptly supplied ; evidence tending 
to impugn their accuracy has been 
freely received, and has given rise to 
evidence of an opposite character. A 
professional accountant has been call- 
ed upon by the Board to render as- 
sistance in this matter, and volumi- 
nous details have been furnished suffi- 
cient for the completion of any inves- 
tigation, however minute, which the 
most scrupulous objector could desire, 
Besides ail which, the amounts of two 
of the most material of the claims—* 
those for the balance of war expen- 
diture, and with regard to the hoqp 
bond debt — ^were long since vouched 
for by the decision of a Committee of 
Parliament. Yet now^ within six 


weeks of the time when his Majesty’s 
Ministers have determined to bring 
the subject of the Company’s affairs 
under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and to propose a final dissolu- 
tion of the connexion between the 
Company and the trade, you suggest 
that previously to the Company’s tak- 
ing to themselves any part of the 
property claimed as their own, it .will 
be necessary to apply searching 
scrutiny to their accounts, unless they 
acquiesce,” In what? “ in such a 
compromise as that which you have 
proposed ; and you ask, * what in the 
mean time will be the situation of the 
East-India stockholders? from what 
funds are the dividends to be paid?’ ” 
From what funds? why from the 
same funds as heretofore, or from any 
funds rather tiffin by a charge on the 
natives of India, {hear, hear!) The 
letter of the Directors went on to say, 
** In proposing to the' Company to 
accept as an equivalent for all their 
property and claims an annu^y of 
jf(i30,0d0 payable half-yearly, or in 
other words, a dividend at the rate of 
10^ per cent, secured upon India, the 
King’s Ministers appear to have been 
guided by the appropriation clauses in 
the acts of 17113 and 1813; and the 
Court admit that the intention of Par- 
liament, probably, in both of those 
enactments, but certainly in the latter, 
'was to secure to the proprietors al- 
ways the dividend of lOj per cent, 
and no more, until certain reductions 
should have been effected in the terri- 
torial debts. It is, however, equally 
clear, as indeed you seem to allow, 
that Parliament made that arrange- 
ment because the proprietors were en- 
titled to commercial property fully 
sufficient to provide for such divi- 
dend. 

The King’s Ministers now propose 
to grant the same annuity, but to 
secure it upon the Indian territory 
exclusively. The Court will candidly 
state their two principal objections to 
this proposal. They object to it first, 
because the plan gives to the Board of 
Commissioners, who alone of the three 
authorities entrusted with the govern- 
ment of India will have no personal 
interest in its welfare, a sway almost 
absolute ; so that, whatever the pro- 
prietors and directors shall think es- 
sential to the security of the dividend, 
may be opposed and overruled by the 
controlling Board ; and secondly, be- 
cause, in the event of the finances of 
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India becoming; embarrassed, either Hastings. There was then asuiplus 
through the cessation of the Compa- revenue of two millions, and tnere 
ny’s trade, through the occurrences of were ten millions in the treasury. But 
war, or through any other cause, it what happened ? A war broke out, and 
may not be possible for India to pay the surplus was swallowed up ; the ten 
the dividend in addition to all other millions soon vanished, and a debt was 
charges ; and although you intend contracted. This, then, was the se- 
that the dividend shall have prece* curity which the proprietors were to 
dence of the territorial charges in have for their dividends. The pro- 
Kngland, yet the Court feel that it prietors were told that they were to 
would not bS possible, neither would get a preference to all other claims ; 
it be proper for the Company, as ru- but if a war were to break out and 
lers of India, to receive from the ter- sweep away all, what was to become 
ritorial revenues for their own use any of that preference ? But this was not 
thing until all current obligations had all : the government said that they 
been met. What would be said, if were to draw this G30,000/. from the 
India required stores to prosecute a territorial revenues of India, instead 
war, and the Company refused to send of having an investment in their own 
them because there were not the means funds; but this charge would be un- 
to pay for the stores without touching der a different order of things as re- 
on the dividend? EVen under the latcd to the government of India, 
operation of the act of 1813, the Com- They had already heard from the hon. 
pany have not escaped from imputa- and gallant officer (Sir C. D’Albiac) 
tions (most unjust and unfounded wc that ne would not answer for the con- 
admit) of receiving dividendls to the sequences which might result from 
inconvenience of the territory. We any change which might diminish the 
intreat, Sir, your attention, and that of power of the present government, or 
your colleagues, to this fact as strong- which might tend to create a feeling 
ly confirming the objection which the amongst the natives that they were op- 
Court have expressed. You will find, pressed or injured. Our government 
on reference to the financial despatch m India was, as had been over and 
to Bengal, dated 24th September 1828, over again stated — a government of 
that Lord Amherst, when governor of opinion. The Court had heard men 
Bengal, adopted as his own view the of great practical knowlege of India 
statement of his secretary, that the warn them of the danger of shaking 
consignment of bullion to the Com- the ground of that opinion. But there 
pany in repayment of territorial ex- was no necessity for that experiment 
penditure at’ home would raise the in this instance. The Company had 
popular cry that we had looked mere- ample assets to secure its dividends by 
ly to commercial dividend.” The an investment in the funds of this coun« 
Court would see from this extract, that try ; where then was the necessity of re- 
though the dividends were to have sorting to funds which were less secure 
nominally the precedence of all other and which, independently of that, were 
Claims, they could not in effect until open to so many other objections ? If 
all other claims on the territorial re- the government would take from them 
venue were settled. But what gua- their property, let them at least give 
rantee had the proprietors that no cir- them a security on funds to which 
cumstances would arise to prevent the they could make no objection. Any 
remission of the dividends to England other course would be a monstrous 
—what security had they in case of injustice. (Acnr, The injustice 
a recurrence of war? The Company was so great, that he trusted the pro- 
had not a respite of seven years from prietors would rather consent to the 
war from the Kohilla war to the Bur- loss of their whole dividends than 
mese, and yet they were now to expect submit to it. In either case, they 
that the territorial revenue of India, might lose these dividends ; but in not 
when deprived of all the aids which assenting to the present proposal, they 
it received from the Company’s trade, would at least preserve their honour 
should be found so elastic, so propi- They had kept it unstained during 
tious, that, subject to all contingencies, two hundred years of a connexion 
whether of war or peace, it was to be |p^lth India ; let them now rather risk 
always able to meet this demand of the the loss of the whole amount of their 
annuity of 630,000/. Let them look stock than submit to oppression, 
at what took place in the time of Lord plaase.) But suppose they declined 
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this proposal of government, did it it forward. That right hon. gentleman 
follow tnat they risked all P By no had more than once sent forth liis 
means. The means were now within opinions through the press. He would 
their reach of being as great and as advise him when he next came before 
powerful as ever, and even greater, if the public in print, to give to his work 
they availed themselves of them. Let the title of “ Every man his own pro- 
the Company act on its right to trade selyte, or an easy way to reconcile the 
•^n that right which belonged to it most opposite opinions.” (//crt/*, //mr/) 
by the charter of William III. to Why it could scarcely be credited, 
continue its trade in perpetuity, after that the son of a man who was dis- 
its exclusive rights as a corporation tinguislicd for his talents in the ser- 
should terminate. In the cJiarter a ice of the Company — the brother of 
which the Company obtained under one who had been the able advocate 
William 111. it was set forth : ‘‘And of its rights, and who had himself 
our will and pleasure is, and we here- furnished the most able and convinc- 
by for us and our heirs and siicces- ing arguments against the plan now 
sors, grant, direct and appoint, that proposctl, should he the very author 
the said English Company trading to of that plan. But inconsistencies like 
the East-Indies and their successors, this wore uii fortunately not very iin- 
shall and may for ever hereafter, by common amongst public men of the pre- 
themselves, or by such factors, agents sent day. The outcry had been raised 
or servants as they severally shall against the Company as a inonopolv. 
think fit to entrust, freely traffic and How coiihl that he called a monopoly 
use the trade of merchandize, in such which had been thrown iipen in great 
places and by such ways and passages jiart since 1813? It was no grand sign 
as are alrcacfy frequented, found out, oft he limes to hearof this outcry against 
or discovered, or which sliall here- monopoly. One of the' first acts of 
after he found out or discovered, as the V rench revolution was to put down 
they severally .shall esteem and take the Frcncli East-India Company. The 
to he the fitte.st and best for them, cry of one of the revolutionary lea- 
unto and from the East-Indies into ders was, that having first attacked 
the countries and parts of Asia, and the aristocracy of birth, they should 
unto and from the islands, ports, lia- next put down the aristocracy of 
vens, cities, creeks, towns, and places weallli, 33iey did so, and how had 
of Asia, Africa, and America, or any it answered to the nation? Had the 
of them beyond the Cape of Bona country been benefited by the mca- 
Esperanza, to the Strait of Magellan, sure ? Let the cominercial interest of 
where any trade or traffic of merchan- France answer the question. It had 
dize is or^ may be used or had, and become the fashion to cry out against 
to and from every of them.” Why corporate bodies as eiicroachnjcnts on 
not avail themselves of the poweV liberty— hut what wa.s the opinion of 
here granted ? If they did, riches and one of the greatest advocates of li- 
honouj's were still open to them. But berty (Mr. Fox) of corporations? He 
it was said by those who could not looked upon them as the great ont- 
deny the right of the Company to >vorks of liberty, which ought to be ; 
trade as private merchants, that the tor that where individual interests 
private tmde would not answer their would be crushed by the hand of 
purpose — that the opening of the China power, the united force of corporate 
trade would render their attempts to bodies would oppose a resistance 
carry it on as private merchants ahor- which could not be borne dowm. The 
tive — ^that even if they were so dis- hon. and gallant officer (Sir J. Mal- 
posed, the claims which were to be colm) had not dwelt upon that part of 
set up, in the Chancery suit to be in- the proposition of government which 
stituted against them, by which all related to the investment of the Com- 
they had gained by commerce since pany’s property ; but that, as it related 
the award of Lord Godolphin was to the security which they had a right 
to be put as a set-off against the to expect, was a most important con- 
territonal debt. To such a threat he sideration. Let the Company have it 
hoped the Company would give no conceded to them that they had a 
heed. It was not only unjust, bumif right to have the best security which 
absurd; it was even contrary to the their own capital afforded to pay 
formerly recorded opinions of the themselves, and they then would nc- 
right hon. gentleman who had brought gociate as to the other terms ; but if 
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that security were denied, ho would 
call the whole plan nothing short of a 
robbery, kem\ hear!) What 

then were they to do in case of a re- 
fusal ? He would say, let them go on 
with their trade under the charter of 
W^illiain ITT. Let them avail thenu 
sclves of that power, confirmed to 
them by a proviso of the act of Goo. 
II. In that Act (17 Geo. II. chap. 
17f fiec. 14), it was enacted; “Pro- 
vided always, and it is hereby further 
enacted, that nothing in the above 
proviso in the said Act(f)thof Win. 
in.), or in the said charter of the 5th 
of September, in the tenth year of his 
said late Majesty's reign, or in any 
other act or charter contained, shall 
extend or be construed to extend to 
determine the corporation of the said 
United Company of Merchants of 
Kngland trading to the East-Tiidics ; 
or to hinder, prevent or exclude the 
said United Company from carrying 
on, at all times after such determina- 
tion gf the right to the sole, whole and 
exclusive trade as aforesaid, a free 
trade in, to, and from the East-Tndies 
and parts aforesaid, with all or any 
parts of their own joint stock, in 
trade, goods, merchandize, estate and 
effects, in common with other the 
subjects of his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, trading to those parts.” 
Let them take advantage of this 
power, and trade as private mer- 
chants. They could start with ad- 
vantages which no other body of men 
possessed. They had ships, and ciffi- 
cers, and men; they had cargoes; 
and if they n anted additional capital 
to enable them to go on, they could 
raise it in two hours on the Exchange. 
'Phey had now incalculably greater 
advantages at their disposal than they 
had ever enjoyed. Why, then, shoulil 
they not avail themselves of those ad- 
vantages ? It might be said that their 
efforts would he viewed with jealousy 
by their fellow citizens. No such 
thing : that could not be looked 
upon with jealousy or distrust in 
which all might join ; for the trade 
would bo open to all, and any 
owner of capital could find no 
difficulty in becoming a holder of 
stock in the Company. What would 
be the difference between their con- 
dition then and now? Why, that 
instead of addressing the Directors as 
he now did as so many “ thrones, 
principalities, and powers,” he would 
Imve to speak to them as so many 


citizen merchants; but would that 
make any difference in the extent of 
their profits? They would have the 
advantage, under a private trade, of 
dividing the whole of their profits, from 
which they were now precluded. But 
it might be said, that in speculating as 
private traders, they might not be ab]^ 
to realize a profit of ten and a half 
per cent. Y ct even so — if they should 
not have a return of ten and a half, 
or nine, or eight, or not more than 
seven, or six per cent., any of tliese 
wrmld lx* better than the uncertainty 
which must attend the payment of 
their dividends iindor the plan pro- 
posed l>y Govern ment. It was true, 
that if all the resources of India were 
brought into operation, there could bo 
little doubt her territorial revenue 
would, except perliajis in case of war, 
be able to bear the proposed charge 
with a certainty of meeting it; but 
many of those resources were crippled 
by the predominance of other interests, 
lie had once sulmiitled a motion to 
the Court on the subject of the intro- 
duction of East-lndia sugars, but the 
thing was overwhelmed by a greater 
interest. It was not in that alone that 
the interests of India were neglected. 
It was well known that 500,000 of 
her weavers had been tIiro\vn out of 
employment by our competition. Yet 
why should we deal thus hardly towards 
them ? They were our follow subjects, 
as well as other colonial inhabitants ; 
and yet, while we compelled them to 
receive our manufactures at a duty so 
light as to bo scarcely felt, we burden 
their productions wfth duties which 
amounted to almost a prohibition. 
Why should we deny to them the 
advantages which we gave to the iii- 
habituiits of others of our colonies? 
Under all these circumstances, and 
feeling, for the reasons he had stated, 
that the territorial revenue would not 
afford an adequate security for the 
payiiiont of the Company’s dividends, 
and that on other grounds that mode 
of payment would be objectionable, he 
would propose an amendment as an 
addition to the motion of the hon. and 
gallant officer — 

•• That thla Court feel, that to deny the Pro- 
prietors penuission to invest their own undeniable 
property in the public funds, with a view to secure 
the payment of their dividends, and ultimately 
their capital slock in this country, In preference 
to drawing je(K)0,000 per annum from the revenues 
■f India (were there even a rational hope of 
realizing so large a sum from a source liable to 
such contingencies as have been strongly pointed 
out by the Directors in the printed correspon- 
dence), would be a violation of the principles of 
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Justtoe* and tudi as cannot be submitted to with- 
out dishonour to the Court* and a desertion of 
those rights upon which depends the property of 
every BAthhsutacct.** 

Sir H. J, Brydges seconded the 
amendment, and expressed his con- 
currence in the arg^iimcnts urged in 
the able and eloquent address of his 
l^n. and learned friend. 

On the motion and amendment be- 
ing read, 

Captain Gowan moved the adjourn, 
ment of the debate to Thursday at 
twelve o’clock. 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to, and the Ckiurt 
adjourned to twelve o’clock on 
Thursday. 

East- India Houses Thursday^ April 18. 

A special general Court of Propri- 
etors of East India Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s house in 
Leadenhall-street, for the purpose of 
continuing the consideration of the 
papers respecting the Company’s 
Charter, laid before the General 
Court on the 25th ultimo. 

On the motion of Dr. Gilchrist^ the 
dissent of Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq. with the papers appended to it, 
was ordered to be printed. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, 
Esc^.) having stated the purpose for 
which the Court was assembled, and 
the resolution proposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, on Monday last, having 
been read. 

Captain Gowan^ who had moved 
the adjournment at the close of the 
last Court, proceeded to address the 
proprietors. He said that in offering 
nis sentiments, as he proposed to do, 
on the all-important subject then before 
that Court, he should premise his 
observations by declaring, that in 
what he was about to say, nothing 
should fall from his lips that wa§ 
dictated by a desire to inflict pain on 
any one. His observations should be 
directed to the system, which he 
denounced, and not to the men who 
were connected with it. {Jiear^hear !) 
Both India and this countiy had a 
right to complain of the bad system 
which prevailed,— a system which 
he was glad to see tottering to its 
base. The mischiefs that bad been 
perpetrated under that system, few 
m that Court, and none who had not 
been in India, could conceive. He 
as a practical man; but what 
ould aavance on this occasion, 


he could, if a commission were sent 
out from this country to India, sub. 
stantiate by evidence. The first 
point to be considered was the pro- 
position relative to the trade to 
China. It was, in his opinion, very 
properly proposed that that monopoly 
should henceforth cease. England 
had a right to demand it, and India 
would be in consequence better 
governed. The anomaly of mixing 
together commercial and political 
functions, was only calculated to 
produce misgovernment. This could 
easily be proved by a reference to 
the conduct of the Dutch. AVhen a 
government assumed this herma- 
phrodite character, when it united 
two very different characters, that of 
merchant and that of sovereign, 
one of them must undoubtedly sufler. 
He had spoken to ma,py men on this 
subject (not individuals who had pro- 
fited by the existing system, but who 
had studied and considered it), and 
they informed him, that there was no 
ground for dreading those evil con- 
sequences from the change that was 
meditated, which were so confidently 
pointed out by men who were attached 
to the present state of things. Who 
were the individuals that most stre- 
nuously supported the continuance 
of the monopoly? Why the Hong 
merchants of Canton. They them- 
selves being monopolists, of course 
raised a system by which they had 
itherto gained so much, for they had 
certainly made immense sums of 
money by it. One of the great ar- 
guments in favour of the continuance 
of this monopoly was, that if any 
other course were adopted, the country 
could not procure such good or such 
cheap tea as it was now supplied with. 
That was a mere fallacy ; but it was, 
of course, the interest of those who 
gained largely by it, to insist on the 
preservation of the close system, as 
the borough-mongers agreed in favour 
of rotten borou^^hs. He did not blame 
those who derived sd much benefit 
from the system, for supporting it ; 
he felt that it would be absurd to 
expect that they would declare against 
such a state of things. How did the 
case now stand? Let them look to 
Mr. Grant’s letter of the 12th of 
February, a letter in which the ques- 
tion was most admirably reasoned. 
Were they not there told by Mr. 
Grant, that the Company now stood 
in a very different situation from that 
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in which it was formerly placed? 
That fj^entleman said, “ we are now 
placed in very different circumstances. 
The trade to India is no lonj^or the 
subject of debate. On that of China^ 
his Majestys’s government have seen 
abundant reason to believe that by 
being opened, it will be promoted 
rather tnan impaired ; and ultimately 
they cannot doubt of its being mate- 
rially increased.” They were truly 
placed in a different situation from 
that which they occupied at the 
renewal of the charter in 1813. At 
that time all Europe was closed 
against the China trade, and America 
had very little to do with it. But now 
the Company had to carry on the 
trade against the rivalry of the conti- 
nental nations, who were rapidly 
improving in manufactures ; and, if the 
trade were not thrown open the conse- 
quence would 'he, that all Europe 
would pass this country by in the 
contest. lie was informed, by the 
last advices which had arrived from 
China., that there wore then 145 vessels 
loading there ; of which forty were 
British, thirty American, and the re- 
mainder Danish and French, 

A Propneior , — “ You ought not to 
mention what you arc told, unless you 
know it positively yourself.” 

Capt Ooivan said, he must take his 
evidence as he could get it. Surely 
he was not to be debarred from 
stating a fact, because he did not see 
the matter with his own eyes. He 
had a right to argue from what he 
heard, from history, and from docu- 
ments. It was absurd to say, that he 
should not reason on a question, 
because he was not an eye-witness of 
every fact which he adduced ; if this 
principle wore insisted on, he should 
never again bo permitted to open his 
mouth on any subject. His informant 
was a man of considerable eminence 
in the City, and ho had declared that 
which he (Captain Gowan) had just 
stated, to be a fact. He had also told 
him, that a imupipal native merchant, 
at Canton, named, if he recollected 
rightly, Howqua had given an order 
for British goods, which were to be 
sent from this country to China in 
an American ship. How would those 
goods be paid for? Why, by bills, 
which would be afterwards carried 
out to China to purchase teas wdth. 
But, said those who resisted the open- 
ing of the trade, “ there is no demand 
for those British goods in China. The 


Company’s officers, even, no longer 
carry out investments to that countiy.’* 
But why not ? Because, when they 
sold their goods formerly they were 
not content with less than 1.50 or 200 
per cent ; that was the profit they 
charged on their liams, raspberry 
jams, &c. But then the cunning 
Chinaman said “ this wo’n’t do. I 
will not get those things at second- 
hand, but will buy directly for my- 
seir* ; hence the loss of the officers’ 
investments. The Court of Directors 
next said, that if the trade were 
thrown open it would create smug- 
gling. They attempted to frighten 
people with this bugbear. Now ho 
thought that it would have no such 
effect. Why had it not increased 
smuggling in America ? The Hong 
merchants would indeed tell them that 
the open trade would give rise to 
much smuggling, and they would bo 
very glad to lead every one to believe 
them ; but it did not follow that all 
they said was correct. He knew that 
they would get up stories to servd 
their own purpose, just as individuals 
connected with corrupt corporations 
would cry out, when any attempt was 
made to reform them, “ oh, there will 
be nothing but confusion, mismanage- 
ment, and peculation they being 
the inismanagers and peculators 
themselves. {hi’aVy hear!) It had 
been said, that the merchants would 
not deal with any person but the 
Company. He was sure the mer- 
chants of China knew their interests 
better than to adopt such a course. 
Jealousies and difficulties might arise, 
but he was certain that merchants of 
China would find their own advantage 
in submitting to the alterations in the 
trade. There was another difficulty 
with which the proprietors were to be 
hoaxed, namely, that the representa- 
tives of the King in China would not 
be so effective as the Company’s se- 
lect committee. It was true the Hong 
mercliants wore playing into the 
hands of the select committee ; but in 
China the sentiments of the people 
wore favourable to royalty, and it was 
not therefore to be supposed that his 
Majesty’s representative, if he acted 
fairly in Canton, would not meet with 
all the respect in that country ivhich 
the Company’s committee would do. 
The idea was nonsensical. Then 
another difficulty was, the loss of the 
patronage of the Court of Directors. 
In that loss he should rejoice more 

K 
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than in anything. That patronage 
had induced some directors to adopt 
courses which he was sure they never 
would have pursued as private indi- 
viduals. It had often fettered their 
judgment, and made them descend to 
do things which otherwise they would 
not have thought of. lie, therefore, 
should be glad to see the Directors 
purified and expunged of this patron- 
age, and freed from that species of 
thraldom which was now connected 
with it. The second point was, that 
the Kust-India Company should retain 
their political functions" He approved 
of that provision ; because if those 
functions wore conferred on the 
Crown, it would give to Ministers a 
power perilous and unconstitutional; 
he was, therefore, opposed to an^^ 
such change. He was not certain 
that India would benefit by it. Ho 
knew the grievances India had en- 
dured, and he trusted that all would 
be done to alleviate them. In short, 
he trusted they w'ould do tow'ards 
India, as they would wish India to 
do towards them. Let them ask any 
of those persons in India with whoih 
ho had associated, and it would bo 
found that his cong;ant wish was, that 
all the acts of injustice which under 
the name of the British authority 
were perpetrated there, hut which un- 
fortunately did not obtain publicity, 
should be effectually guarded against. 
What would they think of a youth, 
only three years in India, who, when 
placed at the head of a court of jus- 
tice, refused to decide causes after 
sunrise because it was too hot? He 
called on parties to appear before 
sunrise, when they were performing 
their ablutions, and he declared, ‘‘ if 
3 ^ou do not come then I will not hear 
you,” in short, he wiould not hear 
cases at all, unless it pleased him, and 
if any informality occurred, he would 
fly into an intemperate fit of passion. 
Was that, he would ask, the way to 
conciliate the people of India? The 
Company felt not these things — they 
knew not these things — ^but he called 
on them not to be indifferent to tlic 
situation of the people of India. Me 
was aware, that when improper con- 
duct had been pursued by any of the 
Company’s servants, the thunder of 
the Company’s displeasure was sent 
out to India; but the great distance 
between that country, and England 
rendered such redress as was sent, of 
no nse to the party complaining. 


Was the fact known to them, that a 
judge at Baugulporc had caused a 
dungeon to be formed, in which men, 
under various pretences, some of 
them having been kidnapped, were 
imprisoned, until they could purchase 
their release ? Such things did exist 
in India, and if a commission were 
sent out there, he would prove the 
fact wdiich he had stated, as well as 
many others, which he would not take 
^ their time with relating. If the 
C; om pan y wished to be really the re- 
presentatives of the people of India, 
they must strive, with all their might, 
to make that Court an efficient shield 
and protection between that country 
and Alinisters. He w as of opinion, that 
unless the Court of [Proprietors was 
rendered an efficienthody, with refer- 
ence both to the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, that India 
would reap but little benefit from the 
change of system, wdiicli would pro- 
duce not a real hut a nominal good. 
The judicial system of India w^as the 
source of all the grievances of that 
country. A miserable feeling of jea- 
lousy opposed the employment of the 
natives of India as judges, or even as 
justices of the peace. Why, he 
would ask, was not a native of India 
eligible to fill the situation of justice 
of the peace in his own country? 
He thought it was the greatest incon- 
sistency and oversight that could be 
imagined, to act upon such a principle 
of exclusion. Ho repeated, that the 
judicial system of India was the 
source of all the grievances of that 
country. Hitherto the Company had 
been most jealous of the employment 
of the natives in the public service, 
though they in fact did all the work, 
that they w'ould not give them any 
considerable office. These were all 
kept by the Directors for tbeir own 
children and relatives. If they took 
a different course, they would possess 
officers who w’ould perform their 
duties well, and their appointment 
would redound to the credit of the 
Company, They ought not to be so 
covetous of their patronage ; the 
people of India ought to be consi- 
dered ; they had the first claim on 
the justice and humanity of the Com- 
pany. He was not to be told, because 
the* Directors wished to send their 
relations out to India, that therefore 
the natives ought not to be employed. 
Many of those appointments were, 
he conceived, very injudicious. Was 
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it a proper system which allowed one 
man, nay, he mi^ht say one boy, to 
preside over a district 150 miles in 
length and 200 in breadth, Avith a 
population of about 5,000,000 of souls? 
lie himself had known young men 
who had not been three years in India, 
appointed to such places. Now, 
wlisit were tlie consequences of sucli 
appoinlinents ? Why, he had recently 
seen an account in a Serainpore paper, 
in which it was set forth, that on the 
complaint of a Portuguese \m*iteri 
one of tliese young judges had 
ordered a respectable zciniiidar, sixty- 
five years of age, to receive publicly 
five stripes on the back, lie AA'as 
thus degraded and humiliated in the 
public eye. The coiisojpicnce of such 
punishment in that country was most 
au'ful, for never more could that man 
hold up his head among his country- 
men. Yet this hajtpened, because a 
mere youth w^as allowed to fill the 
judgment* seat. Was it giving fair 
to the natives of India, when the 
ectors sent out their youthful sons 
to India, who were called upon to 
preside in courts almost the moment 
they landed? They did not provide 
for those situations individuals wdio 
Avere skilled in the la\v, or Avho had 
distinguished themselves, but strip- 
lings who had only just left school. 
Yet they were called on to administer 
a hiAV of a threefold character. To 
fill the office of a judge correctly in 
India, a man ought to be acquainted 
Avith the Hindoo and Mussulman law. 
But these young men were sent abroad 
without any such qualification, as if 
the sons of the Directors must be 


wish to be thought a mere declaimer, 
he Avoiild at once state the authority on 
Avhich he made such a statement. 

Mr. Riffbtf said, neither that Court, 
nor any other, had a right to make 
such a demand. The hon. proprietor 
Avas the best judge of what he Avould 
do in order to justify any statements 
that he might make ; but no one could 
call upon him to make such a state- 
ment as Avould make himself liable to 
the penalties of the laAV. He trusted 
that the freedom of debate W’ould never 
be so much interfered Avith, as to 
compel an individual to give up the 
names of those from whom he received 
iiiformaiioi). 

Captain Gowmi said, be Avas noAV 
proceeding Avilh the advantage of 
having the exj)ressed opinion of a 
pn)fessional man, Avho had declared 
that if he disclosed names, he would 
render himself liable to the penalties 
of the law. He believed that there 
AViis no one avIio know him but was 
aware that ho Av;ts not very anxious, at 
any time, to depart from AAd)at he had 
said, or to refuse to take its conse- 
quences. Neither Av^as he in the habit 
of concealing names, when it Avas 
proper that they should he given^ up. 
He should, for tl^ satisfaction of the 
Court, read the letter whicli he had 
received on the subject, but he Ai^ould 
not give up the w’riter’s name. The 
letter ran thus: “A magistrate A\di(> 
noAv holds a situation in the salt de- 
partment, publicly Hogged arespectable 
natiA'e, because lie refused to lend him 
a sum of money; and this respectable, 
hut uiifortumite native, felt so degraded, 
that he Avent home and destroyed 


judges by intuition. (Iimryhear !) 

He had been informed of another 
most atrocious case of a man avIio 
now held a high situation, Avho, Avheii 
a magistrate, hud inflicted corporal 
punishment on a most respectable 
native, whose feelings Avere so much 
hurt that he Avent home and put an 
end to his life. Hon. proprietors 
would be ashamed of the system 
when he told them that the only fault 
or crime of the old man Avas, that 
he would not lend his judge some 
money. 

[This ga\^e rise to loud cries of 
« Nanvoy Name "' — “ Put him downy" 

and great confusion.^ 

Capt. Gowan.^*^ Put me down ! I 
dare you to put me down ! ” 

Mr. Cranford rose to order. He 
said, if the hon. proprietor did not 


himself.’^ 

The Chainnan begged to ask Avhat 
AA^’as the date of the letter. 

Captain GfmHUi said it had no date ; 
the fact was, Tt had been sent to him 
anonymously. 

This aimounccment again guA'e rise 
to immense uproar, and loud cries of 

“ Shamcy" — “ Ohy oh J"" 

A Proprietor spoke to order. Con- 
sidering the importance of the subject 
under consideration, he did not think 
that they ought to be kept sitting there 
to hear libels uttered on such slight 
rounds. The hon. proprietor was, 
e might say, libelling the Court of 
Directors and the India Government ; 
and when he was called on for an 
explanation, they AA'cre told that the 
letter Avas without date, and that it was 
anonymous. 
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Dr. Gilchrist said there w'as a letter 
read by Mr.Mackinnou on the last 
court day^ and no one ^ot up to ask 
who was the writer. If a document 
of that description were allowed to he 
read by one member, why should a 
similar indult^ence be refused to 
another? An anonymous letter did 
not certainly deserve so mucli atten- 
tion as one that was regularly authen- 
ticated. 

The Chairman believed that the 
only way in which to get on, and save 
time, was to hear the observations of 
every one who addressed them. He 
had no doubt the lion, proprietor would 
not again go so far against the ex- 
pressed wish of the Court. 

Sir C. Forbes begged to say that the 
impression on his mind >vas, that the 
letter referred to by Mr. Mackinnon 
was one written by himself, and ad- 
dressed to a friend of his in England. 

A proprietor \\h\\cd to know from 
the hon. Chairman whether it was in 
order to read anonymous letters in a 
speech ? 

The Chairman said it was very 
unusual. 

Captain Gowan was perfectly aware 
that the Court did^ot like the truths 
which he was addressing to them. He 
began by saying that he did not wish 
to hurt the feelings of any one; it 
was the system he complained of, or 
he might have named many pers<»ns. 
He w'ould not have read the letter had 
he not been pointedly and bitterly 
called upon to do so by the hon. 
proprietor opposite. He would now 
come to the question of the annuities. 
He would not proceed further with 
referring to his papers, although he 
had a large catalogue of facts, not 
anonymous, but all within his own 
knowledge. He merely hoped he had 
said enough to show that the Govern- 
ment of India was not so perfect as it 
ought to be. {Cries of No^ no,) With 
regard to the sum of J06.3O,OOO to be 
paid by Government to the Company, 
he thought that it was a very fair 
compromise, (hear!) He could not 
see that their assets were of the value 
which some gentlemen attached to 
them. Where were theyf By taking 
this annuity, they were not imposing 
an additional onus on Tndia. It was a 
mere substitution of one debt for ano. 
ther. He thought it would bo injudi- 
cious if the Company rejected the 
oflfer, for they would, in fact, be buying 
up a debt of jC 30,000 a-yeur. He had 


conversed with a very able and intel- 
ligent native, now in England, Ram- 
mohun Roy, who was of opinion that 
the substitution would be a very good 
one, and productive of great benefit, 
connected with the other advantages to 
be expected by the change. They 
would, in fact, be buying up a debt of 
^660,000 a-year, ani substituting for 
it a debt of i‘630,000, with exactly the 
same security ; thus clTccting a saving 
of .€.30,000 a-y(‘ar. {hear!) As for 
additional securily, he never lieard that 
any one dreaded that tlie puyinciit of 
the interest of the Bengal loan was in 
danger. Rammohiiii Roy w'as confi- 
dent that India could bear even a much 
larger burden. Gentlemen ought not 
to sneer at the opinion of that indivi- 
dual, for he was a man of extensive 
information. Had not the finance 
committee, appointed by Lord W. 
Bentinck at (Jalcutla, reported that 
tlio Bengal Government might save 
jC 730,000 a-yoar, and they wanted 
only ^.*0.30,000 for their dividend? 
{hear, hear!) He had also tlic opinion 
of Mr. Holt Mackenzie (a man who 
bud clone more good to India than any 
other, and who was the best financier 
India ever had), that India could bear 
the burden. That gentleman had 
greatly reduced the Indian debt; and 
such was the respect entertained of 
him by a late Chairman, that lio^pro- 
posed to nominate him a member of 
the Supreme Council. Y es ; that was 
the man whom some gentlemen wished 
to send from the situation he held at 
the Board of Control I Ho wished 
that gentleman was present, to defend 
himself against the petty, the splenetic 
attacks that had been made; against 
his character in that Court. His 
name was resp(*ctcd by the natives all 
over India, and that was the true 
criterion of respectability, with refe- 
rence to the individuals employed by 
the Company. Was he to be told that 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie did not reficct 
credit upon Haileybury ? He would 
say that he was the pride and honour 
of that establishment. The integrity 
of that gentleman rested on the highest 
innacle; and yet he was censured, 
ecause he gave the best advice in his 
power to Mr. Grant. He had no 
doubt that, by proper management, 
the revenue of India would be quite 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, and 
to afford a large surplus. But then it 
would bo necessary to retrench some 
of the great expenses that were now 
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incurred there. Ho supposed that the 
Court would not like him to enumerate 
them, because the subject was an un- 
pleasant one. They would hear with 
delight the praise of the whole sys- 
tem, but they could not bear to be 
told of their errors. The time was 
gone by, however, for attending to 
such feelings. He know that the sala- 
ries paid to officers of the civil service 
in India were much too high. Their 
servants were enormously overpaid, 
and that system prevented the emph)y- 
ment of natives, {hear I) The latter 
could bo well employed as collectors 
(the duties of which situations they, 
in fact, now did) at 500 rupees per 
month, while the Company were pay- 
ing Europeans 2,000 rupees. '^Fhey 
must also cutoff all that paraphernalia 
of civil officers — such as silver sticks, 
spears, and other follies — which were 
wholly useless, but which took large 
suras of money out of the pockets of 
the Proprietors and the natives. — 
{hein''0 With regard to the security 
for the dividend, he thought they had 
a reasonable claim on Covernment to 
add the .£80(1,000 which they had in 
the funds to the guarantee fund. If 
they cliose to go to wjw for their own 
aggrandizement, of course they should 
take the conse<|uences, and pay for it. 
But if any thing happened at Oanton 
— if a witr took place with China, 
which they could not control, it vv^as 
only reasonable that (lovernmcnt 
should indemnify them, and he had no 
doubt that Mr. Grant would accede to 
such a proper claim. He could not, 
however, agree in the claim for a 
guarantee forpaymentof the dividends 
under every p(»ssible circumslunce. 
He knew that India was <piitc capable 
of bearing all the burdens on it, if 
they reduced the expenditure. If they 
secured a good government for India, 
that unexplored country, abounding 
in wealth, he was convinced that they 
would be able to realize ample funds 
for every purpose : and he did not 
think that there was a practical man 
behind the bar, who was not of the 
same opinion. As to the tjualification 
of proprietors, and their right of vot- 
ing, he thought all that was very 
trumpery stuff ( Laughter ,) ; they were 
at present the mere creatures of the 
great agency houses; but he hoped 
that another system would be adopted, 
and that a different order of proprie- 
tors, with different privileges, would 
bo established, (tor, hear!) They 


should have the Indian public repre- 
sented in Parliament and in that 
Court {henr!)y in order to protect 
Indian intcreste. Hitherto their elec- 
tions had been conducted without re- 
ference to India at all, and the elec- 
tions had been like those formerly 
practised at Old Sarum. {Laughter^ 
and hear !) He would cut down the 
number of Directors, and have only 
the ablest of them selected — ho 
thought ton would he ([iiito enough— 
and the system of solicitation, which 
many eminent men would not stoop to, 
should bo destroyed. Such men as 
Mr. Elphinstonc, and a few others, 
never would descend to the degrada- 
tion of begging themselves into the 
direction. Their great end was, the 
good of India, and the benefit of the 
Company ; and lie trusted that, under 
the new system, men of honour and 
virtue would he induced to come for- 
ward with the same views. He wished 
the utmost publicity to bo given to all 
their proceedings ; and he was glad to 
perceive that tlio Directors h(*gan to 
bo of the same opinion. He was 
anxious that information should he 
poured on thorn like a flood of light. 
Again ho said, he blamed no man, but 
ho censured the s^’stem. If he were 
himself placed in the same situation, 
he would, ])erhaps (such was the in- 
firmity of’ human nature), have acted 
as badly as others in power had done. 
He had no dislike whatever, perso- 
nally, to the young men who were sent 
out to India; on the contrary, many 
of them were friends of his. He 
would now advert to the question of 
patronage. Oh ! that patronage ! 
>Vhat harm had it not done to India, 
and what corruption had it not scat- 
tered among the Company! {HeaVy 
hear!) He knew a Director, who said 
that that patronage was the bane of 
his life, {hear!) He was certain that 
the court were embarrassed with nu- 
merous applications. He would pro- 
pose to put it up to auction. The 
only qualification should be, that the 
individual purchasing should be pro- 
perly educated. Individuals should 
pay for their situations, just as officers 
did for their commissions, and the 
money thus raised should go to the 
liquidation of the debt, (hear j hear!) 
As to Haileybury college, it w'-as a 
miisaiice, and had been so described 
in the House of Commons, and it 
ought to be extirpated. They w^ell 
knew at wbut a ruinous expense that 
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establishment was kept up^ and what 
a source of mischief, vice, and pro- 
digacy it was also. It was supported 
solely for patronage. Qiear^ near I) 
The Military College, he thought, 
might be kept up for the education of 
military men, particularly in the artil- 
lery department, if they could not be 
educated at Woolwich. He approved 
of that part of the plan which enabled 
British subjects to go out to any of the 
three presidencies, and to reside in 
India. He thought that great benefit 
would arise from colonizing that 
country; for, as his friend. Sir C. 
Metcalfe, said twenty years ago, until 
it was colonized, the resources of India 
would never be ascertained, (hear!) 
He should now make a statement 
which would put this fact in a clear 

E oint of view. When ho was at 
^elhi, a merchant came to him and 
said, *‘I wish 1 had an English part- 
ner, for as I am situated, I cannot em- 
ploy my great capital. If I send 
goods up the Jumna, or to Calcutta, I 
am directly interrupted by custom- 
house or other officers, who endeavour 
to extort money from me ; but, if I 
had an English partner, they would 
not dare to do so.” This wealthy 
man was counting •cowries instead of 
turning thousands of rupees. The 
natives, in conscrpicnce of this state of 
things, converted their wealth into 
ornaments for the legs and arms of 
their women, instead of sending it 
into circulation. He would allow 
British subjects to go here and there 
and every where in the Indian presi- 
dencies ; and he was certain that no 
evil, but much good, would result from 
it. There was one proposition of Go- 
vernment that he could never agree 
to. He did not like the attempt to 
interfere with the power of the Com- 
pany to recall their Governor-General 
or their Commandcr-in-Chief, They 
ought to insist on the retention of that 
power. It was necessary for the good 
government of the country, and more 
especially now, when they looked to 
the efficiency of the government to 
procure the funds necessary for the 
payment of their dividends. He did 
not think Mr. Grant could have been 
wide awake when he made such a 
proposition, (a lan^J As to the 
check which the Board of Control had 
upon the granting of pensions by the 
Company, he thought the Directors 
were far too fastidious on that point. 
The Board had hitherto exercised 


that power, and never once in an ob- 
noxious manner, and therefore it 
ought to be continued. Some objec- 
tion had been made to allowing their 
Secretary to sign their dispatches. 
But what did it signify if the Secre- 
tar)', using the Company’^ seal, signed 
the dispatches ? W ould it not he the 
same thing us if every one of the 
Directors had put their names to the 
document. He was sorry th at he could 
not agree with the hon. and galluiit 
general (Sir John Malcolm) in imagin- 
ing that evils would arise from a free 
press in India, (hear!) Ho was 
favourably inclined to its being esta- 
blished, and he hoped it would he, be- 
cause he anticipated no mischief what 
ever from it. The gallant general had 
also objected to the sending out Mis- 
sionaries lo India. Ho had described 
them as men of heated imaginations, 
who were in the habit of dissoiniuat- 
ing dangerous opinions. Now he was 
acquainted with many Missionaries, 
and ho never knew them to do any 
thing but good. At Seram pore ho 
knew Dr. Marshmaii persoiiallv. He. 
(Capt. Gowan), though no ontliusiasf, 
had worked with that iiulividiial in 
promoting the moans of education. 
These men, the rnissionaric.s, always 
co-operated with Sir David OchtoV- 
lony, and others, in forwarding that 
object. They did every thing accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Government, 
and they obtained the unqualitied 
respect of all who know them. 'J’hcro 
were, however, timorous minds in In- 
dia, who were frightened at shadows. 
He knew, a missionary named Cham- 
berlain, a zealous, and perhaps a 
somewhat enthusiastic man, who was 
in the habit of delivering his opinion 
at the Ghauts, and ho was ordered, in 
consequence of some foolish misap- 
prehension, to be sent from the inte- 
rior to Calcutta. The Begum of 
Suah laughed at this proceeding. She 
said, “ Let him come to my territory, 
he may preach there, I am not afraid 
of him.” But the authorities said, 
No, he must be sent away.” Such 
were the feelings of ill-grounded pre- 
judice. In 1815 a proposition was 
made for establishing schools at Delhi, 
but the authorities would not accede to 
it. Lord Hastings afterwards enabled 
him (Capt. Gowan) to establish the 
first school at Delhi. To that under- 
taking the natives subscribed, some 
giving 100, some 500, and some 1,000 
rupees. That school was the nucleus 
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of those which were now flourishing^ 
in the city of Delhi ; and, in establish- 
injj which, the missionaries took a very 
active part. They talked in myste- 
rious and cabalistic terms about the 
difficulty of governing India; but 
the fact was, that no country in the 
world was so easy to be governed. 
The East-Indians were a most tract- 
able race, and he knew that officers 
complained when they were removed 
from native to European regiments, 
on account of the trouble which the 
latter gave, as compared with the 
former. They boasted of their con- 
<jucst, their victories, their achieve- 
ments in India. But their true boast 
ought to be, that of civilizing India — 
of administering its government be- 
neficially — of extending education 
amongst the people — of making it a 
country of freedom — of banishing 
every thing like slavery from their 
immense possessions. There was, ho 
would aver, no country on earth (and 
Ik? had been over all parts of the globe, 
except America) so easily managed as 
India, if the people wore treated with 
kindness. Why was it that the Coin- 
j)any had made such large conquests 
there? Simply, because the people 
were with them. In going through 
villages, not subject to the Company, 
how often had he heard the people 
exclaim, *‘Oh ! may the Company’s 
authoritj'- and government soon pre- 
vail here!” And why did they say 
this? Because they were more op- 
pressed by the native governments — 
by their old rulers — than the Com- 
pany’s subjects were by our govern- 
ment; and, of course, they would 
prefer the smaller evil to the greater. 
But let not gentlemen imagine that the 
government of India, as how canded 
on, must last for ever. No govern- 
ment could last for ever. It must be 
subject to change and contingencies. 
India was far advanced in civilization. 
It was not, as the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Jackson) seemed to suppose, 
unfit for a free system of government, 
lie could assure the learned gentleman 
that India was capable of enjoying aH 
the liberties that were possessed by the 
people of this country. Only deal out 
justice cheaply and easily to the people 
of India, and they would be perfectly 
reconciled to the Company’s govern- 
ment. The statements that had been 
made that Ministers were actuated by 
iho same motives in adopting the pre- 
sent measure, as actuated them in 


passing the Reform Bill, was most 
amusing, {hear!) He would venture 
to assert, that nine out of every ten of 
the inhabitants of this country were 
anxious for the extirpation of the 
China monopoly. He insisted that 
they wore. Let them take any part 
of the country, of England or of Scot- 
land, and they would find the people 
almost unanimous in calling for an 
open trade to China. But they were 
told that some interested towns alone 
were in favour of the measure, and 
that the merchants who were so anxi- 
ous for it, w'oiild knock their heads 
against the wall. That, however, was 
their aflTair, and not our’s. Still the 
people would get their tea cheap ; and 
the evil, if any did occur, would soon 
cure itself, ilow could it be said, that 
Ministers had thrown this measure 
out as a sop to gain popularity ? He 
did not believe it. The Duke of 
Wellington was the first who had 
originated the extirpation of the China 
monopol 5 ^ Did he wish to court such 
popularity? That the trade should 
be thrown open was the wish of the 
whole country, and he thought it im- 
possible to resist it. Then it was said, 
‘‘Recollect Mr. Fox’s bill — it was 
something similar to the present 
measure; hut its introduction occa- 
sioned the downfall of the ministry of 
that day.” Very true. But let them 
look at the House of Commons as it 
was now constituted. There was no 
Old Sarum, no Oatton, no Corfe 
Castle. The system was changed. 
It was no longer corrupt. It was 
essentially liberal. He had no doubt 
that the pi-esent Government would be 
idolized by the country for bringing 
forward this act of common j'ustice. 
They deserved well of their country, 
although they might incur the hatred 
of some few interested individuals. 
Doubtless they would excite the ill- 
will of individuals, who, to use the 
forcible language of Mr. Bentham, 
were actuated by “interest-begotten 
prejudices.” Such prejudices, he 
knew, did exist ; and perhaps he would 
himself feel the same, if he also were 
interested in this monopoly. The 
Government was not, however, liable 
to the accusation— that of introducing 
this measure for the purp’ose of court- 
ing popularity— ..that had been ad- 
vanced against them. He admitted 
with the hon. baronet, that with re- 
spect to cottons, the conduct of the 
government was extremely hard. liiey 
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sent tkeir cotton goods to India duty- 
free, but they would not take the raw 
sugars of that country on the same 
terms. This was a gross injustice to 
India. Their fiscal regulation, by 
which those abominable cotton twists 
(he called them abominable, because 
it was the means of injuring the native 
population) were admitted free of duty, 
was most unfair. The cotton-twists 
were absolutely forced into India. 
They ought not to have been allowed 
to be sent to India without a counter- 
vailing duty, similar to that which was 
placea on East-India sugar here. 
Well might the people of India com- 
plain, “ Y ou compel us to take your 
cottons, but you will not, in return, 
take our produce.” And j^et they 
talked of doingjustice to India ! Why, 
“they kept the word of promise to 
the ear, to break it to the hope.” He 
thought that some of the lion, pro- 
prietors who had addressed the Court, 
particularly the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), had pressed too hardly 
upon the respectable President of the 
Board of Control. He entertained 
feelings of respect for Mr. Grant It 
was true that, twenty years ago, he 
saw this question differently. Ho 
viewed it in another light now. But 
it should be remembered that change 
of position often changed men’s sen- 
timents. (Laughter,') Ho thought it 
did Mr. Grant honour, when he had 
changed his opinion, openly and 
honestly to avow it. Why should he 
obstinately adhere to a particular opi- 
nion, if he felt a sincere conviction 
that it was wrong? He believed that 
upon the present occasion the right 
hon. gentleman had been actuated by 
the good of his country, and not by 
any sordid motives. .Did not the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
change their opinions when they 
brought forward the Catholic Bill? 
and why should not the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control be 
at liberty to alter his, when circum- 
stances called for that change ? He 
should now touch upon those reduc- 
tions in the expenditure which would 
assist greatly in paying their dividend. 
He was a friend to economy ; and he 
wished that he saw in the 'Court the 
great master of eponomy, the hon. 
member for Middlesex, who would 
enlighten them on the subject. Some 
expenses in India were of so extrava- 
gant a character, that a reformed 
court must, of necessity, with respect 


to them, carry retrenchment into effect. 
He thought that the whole of the civil 
salaries of India, including the judges 
of the King’s court, and law officers 
of the Company, ought to be reduced 
twenty-five per cent. That would 
enable them to increase the salaries of 
native officers, and after doing that, 
the surplus ought to be applied to the 
reduction of the debt. Many of the 
appointments of India ought to be 
pared down. Ho would not, generally 
speaking, meddle with the military 
service ; that was already pared down 
as much as possible. But there were 
some staff appointments that ought to 
be lowered. Then, at home, what 
had the Company been doing with the 
commissioners for the examination of 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts? The 
course that had been pursued by the 
Company in that respect was a disgrace 
to them ; it was an abuse ; it u'as 
considered throughout the country a 
j()b, and it ought to be got rid of. 
Ne.\t came the Company’s volunteers. 
They cost the proprietors a good 
penny, but they were not worth much, 
lie objected to the breakfasts, lun- 
cheons, and tavern dinners ; they were 
intolerable, and unworthy of the Court 
of Directors, (laughter,) Did Lord 
Althorp, or the First Lord of the 
Treasury, procure entertainments thus 
at the public expense? No; not to 
the value of a biscuit. Then what 
did the Company mean to do with 
their groat house ? It was a most ex- 
pensive establishment. The cost for 
taxes, repairs, &c. was enormous. He 
had seen one item, where .£40,000 was 
charged for repairs alone. When tlic 
Court of Directors was reduced to 
ten, there would bo plenty of room for 
them in Cannon-street, (laughter.) 
Then there was the establishment, in 
which the clerks were paid better than 
in any other establishment in this 
country, and he could not see for what. 
He could not avoid noticing also the 
retiring allowance and pensions to the 
Company’s officers at home, which 
bore no fair proportion to the retiring 
allowances and pensions of their offi- 
cers abroad. That might easily be 
seen by a reference to the list that had 
been published. Some of the latter, 
he was sorry to say, were starving on 
a scanty pittance. He did not say 
this because he was himself a military 
man. He did not depend upon the 
Company’s allowance. He might, 
however, be allowed to say, that he 
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was twenty years in the Company’s 
service, and that he retired on an 
allowance of X125 per annum. Tf he 
had been a shoe-black, or exercised 
any other low callings, he would haA^e 
been able, in the same time, to have 
realized as much. Next came the 
messengers of the Company — there 
was such a redundancy of them, that 
he met them in every part of London, 
carr}'in{if about hams, game, and carpet 
bags, (laughter.) Such things ought 
not to be; they must be done away 
with ; and when a reformation at home 
was effected, coupled with good govern- 
ment in India, he was sure no pro- 
rietor need be under the least appre- 
ension of regularly receiving his 
dividends. With respect to the abuses 
in the government of India, he might 
go much farther than he had done; 
for he had a list of many persons who 
had conducted themselves improperly. 
I'liere was amongst them one case, 
Avhero a public officer had been 
guilty of a gross dereliction of dutv; 
he, however, would not mention it. 
That individual had undoubtedly 
served the Company; hut, by some 
slip (for lie believed it was only a 
slip) he had fallen afterwards into 
folly. Under such circumstances, he 
would not farther allude to his case. 
They sliould bear in their minds, 
that they had a public there ; and he 
was determined to be at liis post to 
perform his duty, actuated by an anx- 
ious desire to do unto others as he 
would be done by — to govern India 
as he Avould have Unglaiid governed. 
{hcaVy hmr!) 

Mr. D, Salomon thought they could 
not bo accused of drawing too favour- 
able an opinion of the beneficial re- 
sults of the East-India Company’s 
adnvinislnition of India, after the tes- 
timony Avhich the right hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control had 
himself given in their favour. In his 
letter, dated the 12th February 1H33, 
he says, “ after a full and anxious de- 
liberation, it appears to his Majesty’s 
Ministers that the system of political 
administration w'hich has been esta- 
blished in India, and which is exer. 
cised through the organ of the Com- 
pany, although under the control of 
the natural authority at home, has, 
notwithstanding too much of past 
defect and error, and in spite of much 
remaining imperfection, secured to 
the inhabitants of India so consider- 
able a measure of those advantages. 
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which it is the proper object of go- 
vernment to confer, and evinced so 
much susceptibility of receiving the 
improvements suggested by experience 
Rud reflection, that they would not be 
justified in lightly proposing to effect 
any alteration or disturbance of that 
system in its essential elements.” 
The right hon. gentleman further 
stated, that ** the preservation of the 
system seems, at the same time, to be 
collaterally recommended by consi- 
derations of some moment to this 
country in a constitutional point of 
view.” He Avas quite content to rest 
satisfied Avith this evidence in favour 
of the Company’s government of 
India. ( hear ^ hear !) The first con- 
sideration that struck him in looking 
ov’cr the Paper of Hints Avas, hoAv far 
the propositions of Government were 
compatible Avith the good government 
of that country. Ho was one of those 
AAdio thought that unless a renewal of 
their charter could be obtained on 
such terms as Avould enable the di- 
rectors to administer the government 
for the good of the natives, it Avas 
their boiiudcn duty to reject all com- 
promise. {lieaTy hear /) What these 
terms should be it Avas unnecessary 
for him to suggest to the Court of 
Directors. It was quite impossible 
for him not to adA'ert to the question 
of the China monopoly. It appeared 
to him from all that he had read in the 
public neAvspapers — from Avhat had 
occurred in the debates in Parlia- 
ment, and from the evidence given be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons, that the country and the 
government were quite determined 
that, at all hazards, the exclusive pri- 
Alleges of the Company should cease. 
Still that Company had aright to de- 
mand, inasmuch as a largo portion 
of their capital Avas inATsted in the 
China trade, that a fair and equitable 
term should be alloAved them for the 
purpose of winding up their accounts. 
{henry hear /) This Avas a common- 
sense and business-like vieAv of the 
question {heai’y hear 1), and the cir- 
cumstance he had just mentioned, en- 
titled them to ask for a liberal term ; 
either two or three years, or such 
time as the Court of Directors might 
think necessary to enable them, to 
settle their affairs, {hear hear /) 
The next proposition in the Paper of 
Hints was : “ the Company’s assets, 
commercial and territorial, Avith all 
their possessions and rights, should bo 
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assigned to the Grown on behalf of 
the territorial government of India,” 
and that the proprietors should in 
future derive their dividends from the 
revenue of India. He considered that 
matter of very great importance was 
involved in the whole proposition ; 
but nothing of any moment had es- 
caped the attention of the Court of 
Directors. In the course of the cor* 
respondence that subsequently passed 
between the Board of Control and the 
Directors, he saw that the chairs had 
asked a question, to which he could 
find no answer. The question was to 
this effect: whether the whole of the 
Company’s property was to be assign, 
ed to the Crown, so that they could 
have no control over it? He found 
that no distinct answer was given to 
this question, and that it was slurred 
over by the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Control. If they were 
to give up jC21,000,000 or a larger 
amount of property, for the purpose of 
canceilingthe Indian debt, what was to 
become of the balance ? {Jkear f) Was 
it to be presented to Government, or 
placed at the disposal of the Company 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
meet some of the charges to which 
they were liable ? (hear, hear tj He 
ventured to throw this out as matter 
for the consideration of the Court; but 
he was not desirous of entering into 
details, but would rather discuss the 
general spirit of the propositions of 
Government. The next suggestion 
in the Paper of Hints was that such 
part of the commercial assets as is 
convertible into money, to be so con. 
verted, and the proceeds, with the 
cash balance of the commercial de- 
partment, as exhibited in the account 
of stock by computation for the 30th 
of April *1834, appropriated to the 
discharge of an amount of the present 
territorial debt, equal to a capital pro- 
ducing je630,000.” Knowing as he 
did that the Right Hon. Chas. Grant 
had filled two high and honourable 
offices before he occupied his present 
situation, he could not avoid feeling 
great deference for his opinion ; but 
when the right hon. gentleman talked 
of transferring the Company’s assets 
in this way, it appeared to him more 
like the opinion ot an Irish secretary, 
than the enlightened President of the 
Board of Control, (hear^ hear /) The 
proposition was so monstrous, that it 
was almost impossible to understand 
it. He confessed, however, that he 


entertained no desponding views with 
regard to the Indian revenue. He 
did believe that when the China trade 
was opened, that, whether for good or 
evil, several thousand persons would 
engage in it and though many might 
burn their fingers in the enterprize, a 
large increase would take place in the 
Indian trade, which would materially 
tend to improve the resources of India. 
(hear^ hear /) It appeared to him, in 
looking over the correspondence, that 
the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Control did not act very 
consistently with his own views. That 
right hon. gentleman said it was de- 
sirable that the government of India 
should remain in the same hands as 
those by which it was at present pos- 
sessed; but that it was necessary to 
turn over a new leaf, and to give to 
every individual proprietor an interest 
in the welfare of that country. Hence, 
forth the proprietors were to become 
men of vast importance ; they would 
have to reflect how India might be well 
governed ; and in consideration of the 
important character which they thus 
gained, they were to give up their 
property. Mr. Charles Grant said, 
if you govern India w'ell, you will be 
sure to receive the dividends of which 
you are at present in possession.” 
The Directors then asked, “ whether 
the government of India was to con- 
tinue with the Company for the term 
of years during which it is intended 
that the dividend shall be irredeem- 
able.” And they state their opinion, 
that unless that be the case, the es- 
sence of the whole plan, designated by 
the right hon. gentleman as a vital 
eondition of the arranffemefit, the link- 
ing and binding up of the interests 
of the proprietors with the coimtry 
which they a/re to assist in governing^ 
will be lost.” They therefore desired 
to know whether their administration 
of India was not to continue for the 
term that was fixed upon for the pay- 
ment of their dividends out of the In- 
dian revenue ? To this question Mr. 
Grant replied by saying that “ he could 
fix no time ; but he would leave it in 
the power of the Government of this 
countiy to resume the government of 
India whenever they thought proper 
to do so, and that tnen the contract 
must be considered as at an end.” The 
Directors then, asked, ‘^what was to 
become of the interests of the proprie- 
tors? to what were they to look for the 
payment of their dividends, every far* 
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thing of their property having been 
given up to Government in considera- 
tion of neing allowed a claim on the 
territory of India, over which their 
control w'as to cease at the pleasure of 
Government?” Now this was a point 
of great importance, which he desired 
to have settled. It was their duty not 
to mince the matter, but to speak 
out, and tell the Government that if 
they could satisfy the Court of Di- 
rectors that the terms they propos- 
ed were such as would enable the 
Company, with satisfaction to them- 
selves and benefit to the natives, to 
undertake the government of India, 
the Company were ready to do so; 
but that if, at the end of any period 
short of forty years, the Goverrnent 
should resume the administration of 
India, the Company would look to them 
for security for the payment of their 
dividends. (Amr, hear /) There was 
one of the resolutions of Sir John Mal- 
colm to which he felt some objection ; 
it was the following : “ that the Com- 
pany exercising the same power as 
they now possess under their charter, 
shall continue to administer the go- 
vernment of India for a defined pe- 
riod, not less than twenty years ; and 
if deprived of it at the expiration of 
that term, or at any time subsequently 
thereto, they shall be allou'cd the op- 
tion of demanding payment of the 
principal at the rate of ilOO for each 
£5, 5s, of annuity ; and whenever paid 
off they shall be entitled, if they shall 
sec fit, with their capital, to resume 
their undoubted right to trade, which 
it is now proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers should be in abeyance.” 
He rather objected to the whole of 
this resolution ; and the reason was 
this, he thought that, after the Di- 
rectors had heard the different opi- 
nions of the proprietors, they would be 
able to understand the tone of the 
Court, and they would then be better 
prepared to enter into further negocia- 
tion, than if their hands were tied up 
by this resolution. The Company 
had a right to say to the Ministers, 
we will not trust you ; we will bind 
you down to some specific agreement; 
and we tell you, that if at any period 
you setup a claim to the government 
of India, you shall take upon your- 
selves the payment of our annuity.” 
fheaVf hear^ hear !j He should there- 
fore move that, in place of the resolu- 
tion which he had just read, the fol- 
lowing should be substituted : 


•• That the Company, eaerdthif the aame pow- 
ere aa they now possess under their chwter. shall 
continue to administer the Government of Imoa 
for a defined period, and If deprived of It at the 
expiration of that term, or at any time previous to 
the termination of the annuity, the Govemmeht 
•hail guarantee to the proprietors the punctual 
payment of their annuity until the period at which 
the principal will become payable, at the rate Of 
for each £5, ha, of annuity, and whenever 
paid off, they will be entitled, if they shall see fit, 
with their capital, or any portion thereof, to re- 
sume their undouhte 1 right to trade, whidi it is 
now proposed by his Majesty's Ministers should be 
In abeyance.” 

He thought tliat the Company, now 
that they vvere on the eve of dissolution, 
and were about to give up their right 
to trade, and all the property they 
possessed, had a right to ask that they 
should be protected. Chmr, hear!) It 
appeared to him that Mr. Grant had 
in the course of this negociation fallen 
into an awkward mistake. He could 
not tliink that that gentleman desired 
to drive a harder bargain with the 
Company than was necessary ; but it 
seemed "that, from the fear of being 
thought too favourable to the Company, 
he had gone to the other extreme. 
Or it might be supposed that Mr. 
Grant gave the Company as little as 
possible, to enable them to ask for a 
great deal more. He thought that the 
couplet of a well-known poet might 
he fairly applied to Mr. Grant’s con- 
duct:— 

** Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 
But why did you Kick me downstairs 

I’he hon. proprietor concluded by 
proposing his resolution as an amend- 
ment to the original motion. 

The Chainnan said that a resolu- 
tion moved by a gallant general, and 
an amendment to it, were already 
upon the records of the Court, and 
therefore it was impossible for him to 
to receive any additional amendment, 
until the proprietors had come to a 
decision upon one or both of the pre- 
vious questions. 

Several gentlemen rose to address 
the Court at the conclusion of Mr. 
Salomon's speech. The Chairman 
pointed to hlr. Twining as being the 
first to catch his eye. 

Mr. Carruthers was aware that, as 
the Chairman had called upon Mr. 
Twining, he must give way ; but he 
submitted with great respect to the 
hon. Chairaan that he was entitled 
to some indulgence, since he had 
given way to no fewer than three 
gentlemen the day before yesterday. 
(Loud cries of Chair and “ order. J 
He did not mean to impute any par- 
tiality to the Chairman, but sunering 
severely as he did from the effects of 
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the prevailing^ epidemic, and fearing*, 
if he ^re not peimitted to speak now, 
he should not have strength enough 
to do so at a future period, he ven- 
tured to throw himself on the consi- 
deration of the Court. 

Col. Stanhope also Legged to put in 
his claim for a hearing. He had 
risen on several occasions, and he 
wished to have the Chairman's im- 
partial decision as to what person 
should have the honour of addressing 
the Court. (Order! Chair!) 

The Chairman said that his object 
had been to catch the eye successively 
of those M'lio wished to address the 
Court. He had no feeling of partiality 
to gratify ; his only desire was to dis- 
charge his duty conscientiously. 
(Hear, hear!) The subject under 
consideration was of the greatest im- 
portance, and he was anxious to hear 
the sentiments of every proprietor 
upon it. Excitement was the last 
thing that ought to be got up. (hcary 
hear ! ) 

Mr. Salomons asked the Chairman 
at what time he should be at liberty 
to move bis amendment, according 
to the practice of the Court? 

The Chairman replied, that the 
amendment could not be moved until 
the Court had selected which of the 
two questions already before it should 
be put to the vote. 

Mr. Salomons then gave notice of 
his intention of moving the amend- 
ment, when the forms of the Court 
allowed him to do so. 

Mr. Randle Jackson said that the 
hon. proprietor was quite at liberty to 
give notice of his intention to move 
his amendment whenever the proper 
time arrived. He said this, because 
he knew that there were several gen- 
tlemen prepared to suggest amend- 
ments, each of which was worthy of 
the fullest consideration; and he 
thought it would be extremely con- 
venient if they, following the exam- 
ple of the hon. proprietor, handed in 
their notices. Their amendments 
mi^ht then be printed, and the pro- 
prietors would have an opportunity 
of deliberately considering them, and 
giving their honest opinion upon them 
without committing themselves as to 
any one particular ^dint. (hear^ hear !) 

Mr. Twining then proceeded to 
address the Court. He said that he 
rose in obedience to the call of the 
Chairman to request the attention of 
Uia.; Court, ana; of the . honourable 


gentleman (Mr. Carruthers), with 
whose convenience he was sorry in 
any way to have interfered, to a few 
observations, which he felt it his duty 
address to them on the present im- 
portant occasion. He could assure 
that hon. gentleman, that he rose the 
day before yesterday at the conclusion 
of the debate, with the intention of 
moving the adjournment, had he not 
been anticipated by an hon. and gal- 
lant captain (Go wan). He trusted, 
however, that the hon. gentleman 
would retain his full powers of health 
so as to be able to favour the Court 
with his sentiments on the subject 
under consideration ; and ho was sure 
that the Court would derive consider- 
able benefit from his observations. 
Before proceeding to touch upon tlie 
question, he must intreat that indul- 
gence from the Court which he had 
often experienced on former occasions, 
hut which he had never stood more 
in need of than at the present mo- 
mentous crisis. It became them lo 
bring back their attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which tliey had 
met, and to the situation in which 
they now stood. It appeared to him, 
in looking back to the past, that the 
Company had much to pride them- 
selves upon, and in advertingto the pre- 
sent, he conceived thatthere were many 
points on which they had a right to 
found a claim for the fair and dis- 
passionate consideration of their in- 
terests on the part of Government ; 
and they had, in his opinion, a claim 
equally strong on the British public. 
(henry heart) He would not for a 
moment suppose that the India Com- 
pany, after all the good they had 
done, had not a largo share of popular 
opinion in their favour, {hear heart) 
It was very true, that every great es- 
tablishment bad its enemies, but he 
trusted that amongst the public at 
large, the standing and importance 
of the Company had suffered no de- 
preciation. He regretted 

that the proprietors had not been 
afforded, at the present period, that 
opportunity which they had enjoyed 
on former occasions, of deliberating 
on this great question* at some 
distance of time from the period 
when it would be necessary for them 
to pronounce an opinion. It was ra- 
ther painful to consider that they 
were told, that within a few brief 
da^’8 after the first introduction of 
tht«r subject to their consideration, 
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they must oomo to a decision upon 
it ; for if they did not, his Majesty’s 
Ministers wolild relieve them* from 
further trouble, and settle the ques- 
tion without their interference, (//rffr, 
hear /) The j^round of discussion 
had been chalked out and narrowed 
to them in a variety of instances; 
indeed, if they wore to pay attention to 
every passage contained in the corres- 
ponclence, they would scarcely find an 
inch of ground left them to debate 
upon, {hear I) But the hon. Chairman 
havinfjf declared that ho was anxious 
that every proprietor should ji^ive the 
fullest and most unrestricted opinion 
on the subject under conside^ration, 
encouraged him to proceed. On former 
occasions, when the charter was the 
subject of debate, it had been said 
that they were “ fi^btin^r for exis- 
tence.” If this had been said for- 
merly, most truly mij^ht it be averred 
now, when they were deprived step 
by step of all those advantaj^os which 
they had hitherto enjoyed, and they 
were asked to undertake functions of 
^reat responsibility, udiich they should 
be culpal)Ie in assuming', unless they 
secured the means of exercisiugf them 
with honour to themselves, and advan- 
tag^e to the people over whom they 
were placed; Chear^ hear!) It had 
been remarked, that feeling^s of interest 
were mixed up in the discussion of 
the question of the China trade. He 
did not mean to deny that this migflit 
be the fact ; and he was sure that he 
should not be expected to flinch from 
avowingr, that the question was one 
which nearly affected his interests. 
He and his family had been concerned 
in that trade for upwards of a ccntuiy^ 
and now he u^as told that it was to be 
suddenly stopped. Still he was quite 
aware that it would ill become him to 
occupy the attention of the court with 
any apprehensions or hopes relative 
to his own particular interest, which 
he mig^ht entertain on that subject; or 
with the effect which the openings of 
the tea trade would have on the cir- 
cumstances of very many respectable 
persons, who had embarked their ca^ 
pital in the same concern, and under 
the same sanction and authority as he 
had done. Great objections were now 
made to the connexion between a 
commercial company and a govern- 
ment. There might be inconveniences 
in that union ; but for a considerable 
time past the united characters of 
sovereigns and merchants bad been 


acknowledged, in a great degree, with 
regard to the Company, and that 
union was now about to cease alto- 
gether. Perhaps, as far as India was 
concerned, it might he a question 
whether, under all the circumstances 
of tlie case, it M'ould be desirable to 
continue the union of the two charac- 
ters ; but still they sluuild not be too 
ready to admit that their disunion was 
absolutely and imperatively required 
for the maintenance of the* dignity of 
the Company. They bad, in their 
united ca])acitv, opened so many 
sources of wealth and emolument to 
the country at large, that they need 
not blush at having for so many years 
appeared in the united character of 
merchants and sovereigns. (hear^ 
hear!) The trade which was now 
about to be taken from the hands of 
the ( -ompany had been a source of 
junlit to them, and (d‘ great beneflt to 
the government, and iiad jwoved a 
double ad\ antage, both to this country 
and the Company, as a source of safe 
and sure remittance from India. 
(hear, hear!) It might not be un- 
worthy of consideration to look at the 
state of that trade when it was about 
to he taken away, and to contrast its 
situation then with what it was for- 
merly. At the period of the Commu- 
tation Act, the trade of this Company 
was reduccMl, he might say, to almost 
nothing. The quantity of tea import- 
ed into this ccnintry amounted to 

12.000. 000 lbs. The Company sold 

5.000. 000 lbs., and the rest was fur- 
nished by the smuggler. At the pre- 
sent tiiiie the Company’s annual sales 
were upwards of 32,000,000 lbs. (hear, 
hear!) Such being the facts of the 
case, he thought it would scarcely he 
contended that this Company had not 
paid great attention to the trade con- 
signed to their care, (hear, hear!) 
The exclusive privileges of that trade 
were not voluntarily, nor without any 
consideration, consigned to the Com- 
pany by the Government. The Com- 
pany always paid a valuable considera- 
tion to GovciTiment for every advan- 
tage c jnferred on it ; and he therefore 
had a right to ask, if the tea trade 
was to be taken from them, what com* 

ensation were they to get? (hear, 
earfj Advantage after advantage 
had been taken from them, and they 
had now the consolation of being told, 
that if they made this last sacrifice, 
they would* be the better for it. “ Do 
this,” it was said, and you will find 
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your condition improved: that priva* 
tion which you conceive will be your 
weakness, you will find to be ^'’our 
strength.” On referring^ to the time 
when former negociations had taken 
place between this Company and the 
gfoveminent of the country, he recol- 
lected with feelings of satisfaction, 
that circumstance to which Mr. Grant 
alluded in his correspondence, — that 
the pretensions of this Company were 
powerfully supported by individuals 
who had never been surpassed for in- 
telligence, zeal, and honest feeling; 
and he confessed, that among the 
names of those individuals (all of 
whom he respected, and some of whom 
he loved), who at that period exerted 
all the influence, power, and talent 
they possessed in maintaining the 
privileges of the Company, there was 
none he would more readily place in 
the foremost rank than that of the 
father of the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, (he.m\ hear /)•— a man who 
grew up under the fostering hand of 
the Company in its proudest days, 
and who devoted his utmost energies 
to further the advantage of the India 
Company. heart) He knew 

not what names might have occurred 
to the mind of the President of the 
Boai*d of Control, when he referred to 
the former supporters of the Company, 
but he confessed, that with the name 
of Mr. Grant, his own feelings placed 
that of one (Mr. Twining’s father), 
who had long enjoyed the good opi- 
nion of this court, and the powers of 
whose mind were never more zealously 
exerted than on those occasions which 
involved the Company’s interests. He 
was sorry to see at this time, when the 
Company stood in most need of sup- 
port, that they could no longer find in 
the rank of their defenders the same 
name of Charles Grant, (hear y heart) 
He meant not to make any allusions that 
might be considered offensive ; but, 
as he should be proud to have that 
ri|;ht hon. gentleman for an ally, he 
might peiiiaps be permitted to express 
his regret that any change of opinion 
had been effected in the mind of Mr. 
Charies Grant. {heoTy heart) At the 
same time be was ready to admit that 
that, change might have been effected 
by a change of circumstances. It |}1 
became him to go into any lengthened 
^senssion on the advantage of pre- 
serving the China trade, either en- 
tirely or in part. He should have 
thonghtthat such amngements might 
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have been made as would have enabled 
them gradually to bring a trade, so 
important to the Company, to a ter- 
mination, and to prevent their incurring 
any loss whenever the right to trade 
should entirely cease. On the manner 
of winding up their concerns would 
greatly depend the capability of their 
meeting the charges to which they 
might be liable. He was astonished 
when he heard flattering statements 
of the many millions that were to be 
derived from India ; when such state- 
ments as these were made, it became 
them to see their way clearly. He 
appealed to every gentleman present, 
whether it was not most important 
that in all ncgociations, public and 
private, every point should be made 
as clear and concise as possible. 
Nothing should be left for alter con- 
sideration — no opportunity should be 
given for saying, “ you have put a 
wrong interpretation on this or that 
proposition.” If, then, the revenue 
of India was such as it had I>een re- 
presented to them — if it M'as capable 
of meeting all the engagements of the 
country, the fact ought to be clearly 
shewn, (hearyhenrt) There had been 
a dissent read in that court, which, 
however it might have diftcred from 
the views of many gentlemen, did un- 
doubtedly appear to meet with great 
attention, as being a document calcu- 
lated to throw great light on the sub- 
ject. He mentioned this matter, be- 
cause the worthy director (Mr. Tucker) 
who wrote that dissent, had paid great 
attention to the state of the Indian re- 
venues ; and he would recommend all 
persons, who had such brilliant notions 
of the revenue of India, to read that 
document. The difficulty under which 
he (Mr. Twining) laboured, in ad- 
dressing the proprietors on the present 
occasion, did not proceed from the 
paucity of materials for their consi- 
deration, for the multitude of subjects 
was so great as to require more tact 
and leisure than he could command, 
to arrange them in such a way as 
would prevent their discussion occu- 
p}ing too great a portion of the time 
of the court. One of the first objects 
was now to ascertain how far the 
Court of Directors would feel them- 
selves warranted in recommending to 
the Court of Proprietors to accept of 
tiiat charge of the government of 
India which was now offered to the 
Company. That clMrge was of so 
great and weighty a nature, and in- 
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volved m it considerations of such 
moment, as really to make him appre. 
hensivo that, unless they were fur- 
nished with means to maintain the 
honour, dignity, and character of the 
Company in the eyes of their servants 
abroad, and, above all, in the eyes of 
the native population of India, they 
would not find those hopes, which 
they were taught to expect, of great 
advantages to be derived from India, 
realized, {fteavy hear!) lie believed 
that the general impression in this 
country was, that the Company’s ad- 
ministration of India had been activo 
and useful ; and the President of the 
Board of Control, in the course of his 
correspondence, had given a descrip- 
tion of the state of India which was 
perfectly gratifying to him (Mr. Twi- 
ning) ; and he only hoped it afforded 
a true picture of the condition of that 
country, notwithstanding all that that 
court had heard to the contrary. Mr. 
Grant said: “With respect to the 
competency of India to answer all the 
just demands on her exchequer, no 
rational doubt can exist. A revenue 
which, notwithstanding fluctuations, 
has, during the last twenty years, been 
steadily progressive ; which estimated, 
according to the parliamentary rates 
of exchange, has now reached the an- 
nual amount of twenty-two millions, 
and which promises still to increase : 
a territory almost unlimited in extent 
a soil, rich, fertile, and suited to 
every variety of produce— great re- 
sources, not yet explored— a people, 
generally speaking, patient, frugal, 
laborious, improving, and evincing 
both desire and capacity of further 
improvement ; these, I think, are suf- 
ficient pledges, that our treasury in 
the East will, under wise management, 
be more than adequate to meet the 
current expenditure.” It was grati- 
fying to see such a view taken of In- 
dian affairs ; and he should be sor^ 
to ' see the proprietors too hasty in 
listening to representations of the de- 
pressed state of that country, whether 
supported by the authority of names, 
or coming in the shape of that appal- 
ling phantom, an anonymous commu- 
nication, which had been introduced 
W a gallant proprietor, {hear^ hear /) 
'This Company was in the habit of cor- 
responding with individuals in India, 
who were actively engaged in the ad- 
ministration of that empire, and he 
4id not believe that there was to be 
found in the world a country, where 


more active zefd was shewn in disse- 
minati^ happiness among the peo- 
ple. 'I%is was especially remark- 
able of late years ; for more atten- 
tion had latterly been paid than at 
any former period to the diffusion of 
education among the people. A great 
number of schools had been establish- 
ed ; and so long as they were under 
judicious management— so long as 
their object was to improve the mind 
for good and useful purposes, and not 
to mislead it by pursuits destructive to 
human happiness — those institutions 
formed the best foundation for hopo 
of the future. {Jiear^ hear!) The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control had 
said, that there were various points, 
in the decision of which “ time 
and circumstances” were involved, 
lie knew not what propositions could 
be made to which the same observation 
could not be applied. They lived in 
times w^hen the love of change seemed 
to be the ruling passion of the day : 

" Diruiti fledificat, muUt quadrats rotundis;’* 
but, that which formerly had been, 
only applied to trifling and unimpor- 
tant things, w'as unfortunately at 
the present day applied to matters of 
the greatest importance, and to the 
overthrow of establishments of the 
highest value ; and it became the duty 
of every wise and good person to 
oppose alterations dictated only by a 
spirit of change, lie thought that on 
the present occasion they were bound, 
not merely to consider their own in- 
terest, but to afford every assistance 
to the country in general, and parti- 
cularly to the port of London, (/ic/ir, 
hear!) They were told that there 
was a necessity for great changes to 
take place.; but was it possible that 
they could stand tamely by and see 
ruinous changes made in the port of 
London, without attempting to avert 
them? {hearyhear !) He was no advo- 
cate for troubling the constituted autho- 
rities of the country by petitions, in or- 
der to create embarrassment to the Go. 
vernment : but he could not remain 
quiet when he reflected on the loss 
which would be inflicted on London 
by the proposed change, (heary hear!) 
He would scorn to use the argivmen^ 
turn ad misrecordiam in the case of 
the Company; but he did call upon 
tlxe Directors to endeavour, as far as 
they could in their intercourse with 
Government, to lessen the incon- 
veniences which he anticipated would 
be felt in London, if the proposed 
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ehangfes were adopted without modi- 
flection, near /) Wheii the 

commerce of this metropolis should 
be deprived of the adyentag^es which 
were derived from the East, he was 
afraid that very considerable distress 
would be felt. ‘ Let them look at the 
East-India Company’s numerous and 
extensive warehouses, and the num- 
ber of poor persons who found em- 
ployment in them. There were up- 
wards' of 2,200 individuals who would, 
by a dash of the pen, be thrown out of 
work, (hear hear t) This was a state 
of things that he could nut anticipate 
without regret ; and they were bound, 
as far as possible, to endeavour to 
mitigate it. He recollected that 
when, in 1813, they w^erc threatened 
with having the trade in China taken 
away,' a petition was presented to Par- 
liament on the subject bv the Com- 
pany: 

Your petitioners ask not for an ex- 
clusive trade upon the narrow principles 
of monopoly, for the mere purpose of 
commercial gain ; they have under their 
care interests of a much more extended 
and liberal nature, which it is their duty 
to attend to. Your petitioners are 
ready to become parties to any arrange- 
ment, which shall be consistent with the 
rights of your petitioners and the security 
of British India, and which will not de- 
prive your petitioners of the means of fuU 
filling their pecuniary engagements with 
the public and individuals, or the per- 
formance of the functions, which may be 
continued or allotted to them.’* 

and he could not help thinking, that 
it would be desirable to present a pe- 
tition on the present occasion. It 
w*oiild draw the attention of the House 
of Commons to the question, and 
might dispose many gentlemen to take 
a different view of the situation of the 
Company from that taken by his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers. He could not help 
hearing testimony to the talent and 
ability with which the present debate 
hud been conducted, and he congra- 
tulated the hon. and learned gentle- 
man below him (Mr. R. Jackson,) 
who had talked of the constitution of 
the country, that ho could himself 
boast of so good a constitution as he 
now possessed, after the lapse of a 
lop^ period of years, in which he had 
distinguished himself as a powerful 
andploquent advocate. In coming to 
a decision upon the terms to be set- 
tled between Government and this 
Company, it was not to be supposed 


that the proprietors would forget their 
established rights. The tenure by 
which the Company existed had been 
called a lease. It was a lease, and he 
wished that in settling this question, 
more of the liberal spirit of those who 
granted leases in this country had 
been observed. (hearyJ^ear !) When 
a lease expired, was it not customary 
for the landholder to renew it on the 
most liberal terms, when the tenant 
had proved himself a faithful and 
worthy servant ? Such they had 
proved theiussilves to be, and they, 
therefore, had a right to expect from 
Government that liberal consideration 
which the common practice of the 
country secured to a good tenant. 
(hear, hear!) He desired to say one 
word with respect to the patronage of 
the Company. Ho objected to placing 
the patronage at the disposal of the 
Government, and he rejoiced to find 
that it was to ho continued in the 
bands of the (’ompariy. The Direc- 
tors always considered, not how they 
might dispose of it with the most ad- 
vantage to themselves, but how they 
might apply it in the most deserving 
manner, and make it the means of 
promoting the most extensive happi- 
ness. (hear, hear I) Ho knew of 
some instances of the disposal of 
patronage, which afforded a striking 
confirmation of the correctness of the 
statement lie had just made. He 
knew that three sons of the widows 
of clergymen, vidiosc situation was 
entitled to sympathy, were assisted 
by some Directors of that Court, in a 
manner which did them the highest 
honour, though the persons he al- 
luded to possessed no interest or in- 
fluence. Mr. Bosanquet, on hearing a 
statement of one case, gave the last 
piece of patronage he possessed in 
favour of one of them ; and the other 
two received appointments in India 
from one of the late directors (Col. 
Toone), whose name he hoped tol>e 
allowed to mention as a most gallant, 
independent, and faithful servant of 
the Company, (hear, hear !) He 
took the liberty of mentioning those 
facts by way oi antidote to that spirit 
which sometimes influenced men, 
whose conduct was in other respects 
candid and honourable, to attack and 
calumniate persons in authority, with- 
out considering whether their charges 
were founded in justice or not. (hear!) 

Capt« Gowan . — Can the hon. pro- 
prietor state what was the nature of 
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the patronage disposed of, in the 
stances he hos mentioned ? 

Mr. Twining replied, that one of 
the appointments was a writership, 
and the other two were situations in 
the army; and he could assure the 
court, that these cases were not anony- 
mous, for ho had the names of the 

? artics in his p'disession. {Jiearyhear !) 
n alluding to the Indian revenue, 
he must observe, notwithstanding all 
the expectations whicli had been 
held out of the vast resources of 
India, that its amount^must depend 
in a groat measure on contingen- 
cies, which made the application of 
any part of it for a fixed object in 
England a precarious matter. {heaTy 
hmr i) The Burmese war was an 
illustration of this observation. They 
all knew in what a trifling circum- 
stance it had its commencement, and 
that it was undertaken with the hope 
that it M ould be brought to a speedy 
close ; but though it Avas not of long 
duration, it terminated M*ith a loss on 
the part of the government of India of 
.€11,000,000, and Muth a sacrifice of 
human life almost exceeding calcu- 
lation. Under these circumstances, 
they could not but acknowledge that, 
flattering as their expectations might 
be Avith regard to the resources of 
India, its revenue Avas subject to the 
possibility of adverse contingencies ; 
and they Avere therefore bound to look 
narrowly to the guarantee fund, to 
which they Avere to fall back, in the 
cA^ent of the failure of the territorial 
revenue of India. Considerable doubts 
appeared to prevail as to Avhat Avas or 
Avhat AA’as not a sufficient sum for a 
guarantee fund; and on coming to a de- 
cision on this point, they ought to bear 
in mind, that there Avere many hundred 
persons Avho, from various circum- 
stances, could take no part in their 
discussions, but whose interests they 
were bound to take into consideration. 
The question then was, whether the 
guarantee fund be such a bond fide fund, 
and of such an extent, that they could 
rely upon it for all they expected? 
{heary hear lie Avas inclined to 
think that, if the efforts of the direc- 
tors were not too much restricted, a 
settlement, satisfactory to all parties, 
might be come to on this subject. He 
had no disposition to call in question 
the honour and liberality of the inten- 
tions of Government; but when the 
Ministers talked of grasping the whole 
of their assets, the proprietors ought 


to come to a clear understanding of 
the proposition. He confejii86a he 
aj^recd with the hon. |)roprietbr below 
him, in thinking that it was not put 
forward in a way to be clearly com* 
prehensible. He had read the qtiestion 
asked by the directors : but a mist of 
sophistry enveloped the ansAver, Avhich 
prevented him from seeing it in any 
tangible form. He might be wrong; 
but he hoped that the matter would 
be made perfectly clear, so that they 
might knoAv fairly Avhat was meant, 
and not bo misled. It Avas rather 
remarkable, that the letter in which 
this point Avas alluded to by the di- 
rectors was so candidly and clearly 
AATitton, as obviously to shoAv the de- 
sire of the parties to come to a fair 
and just conclusion ; Avhile any thing 
like a plain and straight-forward an» 
SAver to it might be looked for in vain 
throughout the Avhole correspondence. 
He did hope, hoAvever, that a fair 
ansAver AV'ouId still be given to the 
question so clearly put by the direc- 
tors, and that it Avould be, Avithout 
loss of time, laid before the proprie- 
tors. {henry hear !) The great ooject 
of a meeting of the present nature 
ought, in his mind, to oe, not to im- 
ede, but to forward the negotiations 
etween the Government and the Com- 
pany. It AA^as quite impossible for 
them, hoAveA^er clear their judgments 
might be, assembled in that court, to be 
prepared Avith a set of resolutions which 
should embrace every point under con- 
sideration. There had been several 
propositions submitted to the court; 
and the mode of dealing with them 
AA’^ould, he believed, be found a matter of 
difficulty, especially if they Avere to be 
taken as amendments upon an amend- 
ment. But his object Avas, not to 
raise difficulties ; on the contrary, he 
trusted that an opportunity would be 
alloAA'ed for the maturo consideration 
of e\'cry proposition. They had been 
called together at the eleventh hour; 
and let them therefore make the best 
use of their time, in order to enable 
their executive body to meet the Go- 
A'ernment with strengthened hands. 
(henry hear /) As to the proposition 
laid before the court, he hoped that 
every negotiation would be conducted 
in tne spirit of mutual concession. 
He did not like the term Avhich had 
been used, of compromise. It seemed 
to imply that there was something 
Avrong on one side, or perhaps on both ; 
and that the observation of Peachum, 
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inthe^iQd^uirV Cjpms might be applied 
to them : Brwer, brother, we are 

both in the wrotfg.” He would rather 
have the phrase equitable adjust- 
ment applied to thdir proceedings, if 
acted upon, than the term ** compro- 
mise.” But, quitting this discussion 
on words, he would proceed to another 
part of the subject under consideration; 
ne meant that which related to the 
China trade. He was sure he was 
justified in saying, that the advocates 
for the opening of that trade were 
not disinterested persons. Mr. Grant 
had said, that those \vho had attack- 
ed the Company’s rights and privi- 
leges, had attacked them most ably, 
whether this was the case or not 
ho did not presume to say; all ho 
knew was, that they were not in pos- 
session of a single ai'gumont on which 
the pretensions of those individuals 
were founded. That they had success- 
fully attacked the Company’s rights, 
he would not deny ; but he must beg 
leave to withhold his assent to the as- 
sertion that their attacks had been 
able, until he was made acquainted 
with the arguments on which they 
were founded, (hear^hear!) It had 
been stated that there were cogent 
reasons for proposing to take away 
this trade from the Company ; but it 
would be satisfactory to him to know 
the arguments for depriving the Com- 
pany of their united character of 
merchants and governors. What had 
been achieved by them under that 
character, he need not describe ; it 
was matter of history. The past was 
a brilliant scene ; but the future was 
clouded, (hear, hear!) Still he was 
not inclined to take a desponding 
view of their affairs. He trusted that 
such powers would be given to the 
Company, as would enable them, with 
the aid of zealous, active, and intel- 
ligent servants, to give the best an- 
swer to the calumnies which had been 
heaped upon them, by diffusing hap- 
piness throughout the empire of India. 
There was one thing, however, of 
which he was rather apprehensive 
under the proposed 83(item, and that 
was the full and punctual payment of 
their dividends (near, hear!) ; but he 
hoped that arrangements would be 
entered into to remove all fear on that 
head, (hear, hear!)* It was most im- 
^rtant that the question of the esta- 
Dlishmcnt of a sufficient guarantee 
fund should be settled, for the purpose 
of meeting all contingencies that 
might take place in India. He trusted 


thaUhe picture which had been drawn 
of the miseiT inflicted on the native 
population or India, by the imposition 
of laws for the^ purpose of benefiting 
•England, was exaggerated; but he 
was afraid that, under the proposed 
system, fresh burdens would be im- 
posed on the natives, unless a full 
and sufficient guarantee fund was es- 
tablished. (h^ar, heart) They ought 
to bear in mind that their government 
in India was one of opinion ; and it 
should be the most anxious considera- 
tion of the Qoard of Control and of 
the Directors to avoid any measure 
which could have the effect of weak- 
ening the confidence of the British 
and native population of India in 
government of the Company, and of 
lowering it in their estimation. On 
this ground he had strong objections 
to that part of the proposed arrange- 
ment which authorized such constant 
interference by the Board of Control 
with the proceedings of the Court of 
- Directors, (hear, hear /) I’hey should 
recollect, that nothing occurred which 
did not find its way to the whole po- 
pulation of India. The British popu- 
lation, and the natives, among whom 
an acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage was making great progress, 
possessed opportunities of knowing 
every thing that passed in this coun- 
try ; and he should therefore think it 
most desirable that the Board of Con- 
trol should manifest no solicitude 
which might appear distrustful of that 
confidence which ought to exist be- 
tween high-minded individuals, what- 
ever their relative situations might be. 
He was afraid, that if nothi^ was to 
be done by the Court itf Directors 
without communication wmi the Boicrd 
of Control, an impression would iSe 
created very prejudicial to thd due 
discharge of their duties, (hear, hear !) 
But what surprised him greatly in the 
course of the communications was, 
that nothing had been said of the 
Court of Proprietors, The gallant 
proprietor on his right said, that they 
only looked to their own interest. 
Taking the proprietors as a body, he 
was inclined to differ from the gallant 
proprietor ; and he should bo sorry to 
see the day when the Court of Pro- 
prietors should consist of persons who 
merely looked to the income they de- 
rived from the Company. He was not 
in a condition to say that the dividend 
he received was a matter of indiffe- 
rence to him ; but he was not ignorant, 
that he had also an important trust to 
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of East-Indio the China trade af^ded to the, Indian 


questions were often discussed in that 
court ; and the more the body of pro- 
prietors assumed the character — not 
for pecuniary objects, but for much 
higher purposes, of what had been 
called an Indian public, — the better. 
(hear, hear .') He did hope that a dis- 
position would be shewn to uphold 
the consequence and influence of 
that court, and to discountenance 
the unjust aspersions which were 
too often cast upon its cliaracter. — 
There was one point, to which allu- 
sion had been made hy.the President of 
the Board of Control in the correspon- 
dence, and in the “ Paper of Hints,” 
which he (Mr, Twining) did not fully 
understand. It was stated that, as 
part of the proposed arrangcnient, 
the ports of India were to be open to 
the British public, lie should wish 
to know whether it was intended that 
this should be without any limitation. 
VVius it meant that after the? expiration 
of the Company’s charter, any man 
who should choose fo take his passage 
on board a ship for India, might, 
without any restriction, proceed to 
any part of the country W'hich he 
pleased, subject to no other control 
than the authority of the local gover- 
nors? From the manner in which the 
subject was adverted to in the papers 
before the Court, it would seem as if 
the Company were to have no autho- 
rity over the party, but that he was to 
be left altogether at the disposal of the 
local authority. This would be plac- 
ing a great responsibility on the local 
authorities, and, in his opinion, would 
lead to great inconvenience. He 
thought that no person ought to be 
allowed to proceed to India as a 
settler, unless with an understanding 
with the Company, as to the privi- 
leges which that party was to enjoy, 
and how far he was to be at the future 
disposal of the Company. This would 
be a much safer course than to allow 
of unlimited access to India, which, 
in his opinion, would be attended with 
very serious consequences. There was 
one imputation in the language of the 
President of the Board of Control, 
or, as bad been said by the hon. Bart. 
(Sir C. Forbes), the language of some 
person for him, — against which, he 
thought they ought to be allowed to 
protest. They were charged with 
having indulged in unnecessary expen- 
diture, from the aid which the profits of 


from every thing he hnew of ih^ Comr 
pany’s proceedings, that such a chaivfl 
was wholly without foundation. It 
did not follow that, because they had 
large means at their disposal, that they 
must abuse them. As well might they 
retaliate upon Government, and 8ay> 
that because they had large patronage 
and great means at their conimand, 
that thiy must, therefore, abuse them. 
In his opinion, the Company was alto- 
gether free from any just ground of 
charge on this head. But he owned 
that he would rather hear such a 
charge made, than have it imputed to 
them that t/ifii/ had been negligent of 
those who had served them with zeal, 
ability, and fldelity. The present was 
the age of retrenchment, and he, for 
one, had no objection to sec a re- 
trenchment of all expenditure that 
could bo shown to be unnecessary; 
but he hoped he should not see re- 
trenchment carried to such lengths as 
would he injm’ious to the Company’s 
service, by neglecting those who had 
deserved well at their hands. {Heai'f 
hear!) He hoped, that in the further 
steps which might be taken in the 
aiFairs of the Company, they would 
have the eflbct of strengthening the 
hands of the Company’s executive; 
and that the Company would do what 
in them lay to remunerate those who 
had displayed such talent and such 
energy in their service ; for he con- 
scientiously believed, that no esta- 
blishment in the world could show, 
amongst those in their employment, 
men of greater ability or fidelity, 
{Heary hear!) He did hope, there- 
fore, that thev should not be so fet- 
tered in their fliture proceedings as not 
to reward their meritorious servants 
according to a just estimate of their 
services. They were now on the eve 
of a decision on the important question 
which had been submitted for their 
consideration, and ho hoped that that 
decision would bo such as might be 
wisest and best for their future inte- 
rests. No one was better calculated 
than their chairman to give valuable 
advice and assistance on this occa- 
sion, for he bad the advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of our connexion 
wi^ China. And here he could not 
but remark, that the place of the Com- 
pany’s agents in China would be bad- 
ly supplied by the substitution of a 
political chief who had no connexion 
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irftli: otonieree^ ^ only tbinff 'ttiat 
brought lit to^ country ;• for we 
haS no ieititorial object in China. 
The arrangements of the Company at 
Canton^ tiieir operations in the selec* 
tion and purchase of teas, were with* 
out a parallel in the commercial 
world, and he was sure could not be 
supplied by the utmost exertions of pri- 
vate traders. If the trade with China 
had been one of profit to the Com- 
pany, let it be recollected that in its 
progress they had to struggle through 
immense difnculties. Since the com- 


mutation of the duties on tea, they had 
been called on to pay increased duties 
of from 12} to 25, 30, and 50 per cent.; 
and at last, by a bold stroke, during the 
war, the duties were raised to 100 per 
cent. ; but to all these deductions from 
their profits, the high duty operating 
Upon and lowering the prices of their 
sales, they submitted without a mur- 
mur. This participation by the Go- 
vernment, or rather the public, in 
the profits of the Company, had 
pressed on them to a degree that few 
persons were aware of ; yet they had 
submitted without complaining, for 
which they deserved at least great 
credit with the country. It was now 
said that the voice of the country was 
generally against the Company. He 
aid not believe it. He was sure that 
if the friends of the Company were 
to assemble in the different towns of 
England, they would be found much 
more numerous than many persons 
imagined ; and could it be fairly ex- 
pected to he otherwise. The people 
of England were not ignorant of the 
' immense benefits which the country 
had derived from the Company. 
They saw wealth flowing through 
every part of the community, by the 
stimulus which the Company’s trade 
gave to the national industry. The 
people could not be insensible to such 
blessings. They stiw the benefits 
which had resulted to many thou- 
sands by the Company’s trade, and it 
was impossible to believe that they 
could sincerely wish for its annihila- 
tion. (Acasr, hear /) The hon. pro- 
^etor^dn conclusion, expressed his 
j^to the court for the attention 
rhicb it had heard him. Refer- 
to the propositions of Qovern- 
he would again observe, Aat 
#oold have been glad if the court 
1^ lew taken from them, and would 
have rejoiced if more had been given 
to thcihi but he still hoped that suffi- 


cient meCns would be left to th^, 
to ^dboharge with effect the high 
duties which still might devolve upon 
them. He still hoped that the result 
lof the negociationrwith Government 
might be such, as would be best for the 
interests of all parties, (hear, heart J 
Mr. D. Carruthers said that he had 
pressed himself on the attention of 
the court at an earlier period though 
with some reluctance, but labouring 
under indisposition he was anxious to 
take an early opportunity of offering 
the few remarks he had to make, 
lest he should not be able to remain 
in court. Other proprietors who had 
been more fortunate in catching the 
eye of the chairman had preceded 
him, hut ho was far from believing 
that the selection of any of the pro- 
prietors who offered themselves to the 
court, was made without any refer- 
ence whatever to their supposed 
opinions at one side or the other. It 
had been truly remarked by the hon. 
chairman, in opening the question to 
the court, that it was one most 
imp(»inant, extensive, and serious in 
all its parts and consequences. If, 
however, he did not intend to enter 
as widely into the question as its 
importance demanded, it was not be- 
cause he, in any degree, undervalued 
that importance, but because he found 
that in the able comments of those 
who had preceded him, there was 
scarcely any part of the question in 
which invention had not been weak- 
ened, and reason nearly exhausted. 
He was disposed to look at the ques- 
tion not alone as holder of East-lndia 
Stock, but as a member of the British 
community ; in this character then, 
he would view the subject in three 
points of view ; — first, as it affected 
the interest, happiness, and well-being 
of the people of India; secondly, as 
it would aftect the rights, claims, and 
pretensions of the people of En- 
gland ; and thirdly, as an equitable 
arrangement between the proprietors 
of EasUindia Stock and the public. 
With respect to the first point, ho 
was ready to admit everything which 
had been so ably urged in favour of 
the people of India by the hon. and 
gallant general (Sir J. Malcolm), by 
the hon. hart. (Sir C. Forbes), by the 
hon. proprietor (Sir H. J. Biydges), 
by the gallant general (Sir C. 
ij’Albiac), and in short, by every 
speaker who had preceded him in the 
debate. He was prepared to admit 
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that these feelings and views were 
the basis of all the reasoning and 
arguments advanced by the Court of 
Directors, in their correspondence 
with the president of the Board 
Control. In fact, all the fears and 
alarms pointed out by the various 
speakers, should he considered as so 
many arguments to any Government, 
whether whig, or tory, or otherwise, 
to proceed with caution, and pru- 
dence, and discretion, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of India. Though 
ho admitted that the Court of Dircc. 
tors were fully entitled to all the 
praise which they had got, fur the 
talent displayed in the correspon- 
dence, and for the zeal they had 
displayed in protecting the rights of 
East-lndia Stock, ho thought they 
were entitled to still greater credit 
for the pains they had taken to ad- 
vance the interests of the people of 
India, fhear^ lumr!) They had in 
their management of Indian affairs, 
proved the great wisdom and pru- 
dence of having asuch a power as that 
which they possessed, placed between 
the Crown and the people of India; 
for, independently of the many grand 
results which had already flowed 
from the existence of such a power, 
it would be of still greater value in 
case at any future time an ambitioas 
minister should attempt to sacrifice 
the interests of India to his own 
political views, the power of the 
Court of Directors would afford an 
effectual check to his measures ; or 
if at any time disputes should arise be- 
tween the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, the influence of 
the Court would be found powerful 
in making an appeal to the British 
nation, and to its Parliament, us the 
natural guardians of all his Majesty’s 
subjects whether in England or in 
India. Before ho proceeded to the 
other points on which ho intended to 
touch, ho was anxious to disabuse 
hon. members of that court, os well 
as the public out of doors, of an 
error into which an hon. proprie- 
tor, (Captain Gowan) had fallen, on 
one important part of the question 
before them, because he felt that om 
error of that kind, if allowed to go 
abroad uncontradicted, might be pro- 
ductive of very serious, consequences. 
The point to which he cdluded was this, 
and he admitted the great ability with 
which it had also been dwelt upon by 
the hon. baronet (Sir C. Forbes) whose 


intimate knowiedgjl of Indian afhire 
gave such effect to every thing hd iMliSd 
connected with that eountiy. The 
hon. baronet, as well as the hon. 
prietor (Capt. Gowan), wished to im- 
press on the court, that the arrange- 
ment, by which j£ 630,000 a-year was 
to be made chargeable on the terri- 
torial revenue of India, would be 
equal to a tax on the people of India 
to that amount. He begged to sav 
that it would be no such thing, and 
that the people of England, or of In- 
dia, ought not to be told that any such 
tax was ever intended. The arrange* 
ment was simply this: the govern- 
ment, in the communications with the 
Directors, urged, and he agreed with 
theni> that an arrangement might he 
made, by which much labour, time, 
and expense, might be saved in the 
payment of the dividends. They pro- 
posed that the Company should cease 
from trading, and should at the same 
time give up all their assets; but 
what did they propose to give in re- 
turn ? — They proposed that so much 
of the assets should be invested in the 
debt of India, as should be sufficient 
to pay the annuity of ^630,000. Now, 
he would ask, wjiat was there more in 
this than the substitution of one cre- 
ditor for an other ? (Acer, hear !) The 
interest of the debt was at present 
aid to the holders of the uebt in 
ndia. By the proposed am'ange- 
ment, it would henceforward be paid 
to the holder of the debt in England. 
How could this be called a tax on the 
people of India? As well might the 
hon. baronet, if he sold £100,000 of 
his consols, an^ that it was purchased 
by the Chairman, say, that this would 
be laying a new tax on the people of 
England. In each case the purchaser 
would receive the dividend, but the 
debt would still remain the same as 
before. (heaVy hear!) Let it not bo 
said then, that the proposition had any 
thing to do with a tax on the people 
of India. India, which had never 
been a burthen to England, would pay 
the interest of her debt, if this ar- 
rangement had never been thought of. 
Her resources were fully adequate to 
meet all her engagements, and this 
should afford another ground of con- 
fidence in the security of this part of 
the plan. Another point on which he 
would briefly touch was, that which- 
had been urged by the hon. and learned 
proprietor (Mr. R. Jackson), wh<^ by 
the great mildness, and at the sane 
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tinid the eloqIle^cj» and skill with 
which he jdaced" hii^SHIews before the 
court, hi& alwa}« Mtablished . the 
strongest clainu on its attention. That 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
and the thought was echoed by other 
hon. proprietors, that we forced the 
people of India to take our manufac- 
tuies, whilst we almost wholly ex- 
cluded theirs from our markets, so ns 
to ruin them in many branches of 
their trade. With every respect for 
the opinions of those by whom this 
statement was made, he bogged strongly 
to deny its accuracy. The produc- 
tions of England were not forced on 
the people of India. That they found 
their way thither was perfectly true, 
but it was not the result of force. It 
was the result of competition. At 
one time England took the fabrics of 
India, and found a market for them in 
her home consumption, as well as in 
the supply jof other nations : and why? 
Because they could not get them any 
where else. But now England could 
supply herself with those articles, and 
at so cheap a rate, that she in her turn 
supplied India and other countries, 
which took our goods, because they 
were cheaper than th^ could obtain 
them from others. This, however, 
was not the result of any arbitrary 
law, it arose from the arbitrary nature 
of commerce itself. It was said that 
we had been the means of throwing 
500,000 weavers in India out of em- 
ployment. Ho denied that we were 
to blame in any respect for this. In- 
dependently of the cause to which he 
had alluded of the competition which 
arose out of our own* manufactures, 
there was a great competition for 
labour in India amongst millions, and 
it could not be a matter of surprise, 
that where the competition was so 
great, there should be many out of 
employment. Suppose the manufac- 
turers of Manchester were to make 
silks cheaper than those of Spitalficlds, 
what would be the result ? Either the 
manufacturers of Spitalficlds must go 
to some other mode of employment, 
or they must remove to Manchester; 
but no blame in either case would 
attach to Manchester for the success- 
ful, competition. If, he repeated, the 
losa t6 Uie weavers of Inma were an 
evil, It was one over whiph we had no 
coD^rdl^ It arose out of the nature of 
comoiarce itself. Having thus shown 
how fiitf this plan boro on the interest, 
happinp^, and well-being of the people 


of India, he would now come to the 
second point, .namely, the rights, 
claims^ and pretensions of the people 
of England. Qn this point he should 
have to broach doctrines which he 
apprehended would not bo very palat- 
able to those around him ; but ne had, 
on mature consideration, formed a 
strong and decided opinion on this 
part of the question, and he felt bound 
to state honestly and fairly what that 
opinion was. To him it appeared 
quite certain, that Mr. Grant was fully 
borne out in what he had stated in tlib 
correspondence, page 52. He there 
said, “ Whatever may he the decision 
of the Company, 1 must repeat 
that it is not the intention of govern- 
ment to recommend to parliament the 
renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege of trade with China.” Now, 
why <lid Mr. Grant say this ? Could 
any man, who took an impartial view 
of Ae subject, say thiit it was from 
any private views and feelings of his 
own, distinct from theliighnnd respon- 
sible situation which he held? No ; 
but because the voice of the English 
nation, from one end to the otber^ has 
declared that this exclusive trade shall 
cease — and the general voice of the 
nation must inevitably become tlio law 
of the land. In this case, as in all 
others where such decided determina- 
tion w'as exhibited, most law's of a 
general tendency, and bearing with 
them the appearance of general benefit 
to the w’hole people, or affecting their 
feelings, arc first adopted out of doors, 
and then find their w^ay into ]>arlia- 
inent, only to have the legal semblance 
and stamp put upon them, {henry 
heart) If any doubt existed as to the 
general determination of the people, 
that the exclusive privileges of the 
China trade should he abolished, w'ould 
it not he at once removed by the fact, 
that from every port and province nf 
this country where commerce, shipping, 
or manufactures prevailed or were car- 
ried on, the table of the House of 
Commons had groaned with the burden 
of petitions against this exclusive trade 
with China? Was it not equally no- 
torious, that not one solitary instance 
whatever had found its way to parlia- 
ment in favour of the retention of those 
exclusive privileges — not one even 
from those great establishments in the 
metropolis, which it was supposed 
would bo so seriously and detrimen- 
tally afTccted by the destruction of 
those privileges? Wjis it to he sup- 
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posed that those peat interestsi such 
as the owners of doekS| ship-yar^i 
iron-work works^ mast manufactorieSi 
and extensive water-side premises^ 
could it be asked» he believed that 
persons in London , engaged in the 
trades or business he had mentioned, 
were so indifferent to t|ieir own inte- 
rests^ as not to know that the loss of 
the Company's exclusive privileges 
would be to them a serious injury, if 
the fact really were so ? How then 
came it that not one of those interests 
had petitioned against the abolition of 
those privileges ? How was this 
apathy to be accounted for, excejpt 
from a general conviction on their 
minds that the capital, the zeal, the 
energy, and entorprize of the British 
ship-owner, the British merchant, and 
the British manufacturer would, if 
this exclusive trade were abolished, 
be employed in sharing tlio profits 
now enjoyed by the Dane, the Swede, 
the llans-towns’ traders, and the Ame- 
rican, in supplying the markets of 
Kurope, but fnim which the British 
inerchunts alone were hitherto ex- 
cluded? (hear, hear O The people of 
Liverpool might, and no doubt would 
furnish the consumers of the west of 
England, and those on the winters of 
tile Humber would supply those of the 
eastern parts ; but still London would 
become the great emporium for supply- 
ing a great portion of Europe with the 
produce of the China trade. When he 
considered these circumstances, could 
he for a moment doubt that the people 
of England were determined that the 
Company’s monopoly should cease? 
and though some hon. members had 
invoked protection against what they 
called this robbery, there could he 
thought be no doubt in the mind of 
any man who attended to what was 
passing round him, that Mr. Grant 
was perfectly borne out in what he 
said — “ Whatever may be the decision 
of the Company, I must repeat that it 
is not the intention of the government 
to recommend to parliament the re- 
newal of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege of trade with China.” One 
word more on this point: the court 
should not forget that the question 
was yet to be brought before the great 
council of the nation ; that it was to 
bo sifted and examined in all its parts 
and bearings, by men of great wisdom 
and experience, who would not shut 
their eyes to the advantages which 
were t«> bo derived from throwing the 


trade open to the Now» 

the dimculties. With respect to the 
China trade, which wonld arise from 
the Chinese themselves : on this sub- 
ject they were told by the hon. and 
gallant officer (Sir J. Malcolm), and 
the honourable proprietor (Sir H. J. 
Brydges), that the Chinese were a 
shrewd and clever people, masters of 
their trade, and who would be un- 
willing to lose the excellent cus- 
tomers they now had in the Company, 
and that they would be cautious m 
dealing with new customers ; and they 
were moreover told by the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Mackinnon), whose prac- 
tical knowledge of much that related 
to India and China made him at all 
times a respectable authority, that the 
free trader would soon find to his cost 
that he had imported trash instead of 
tea, and that they would not take our 
goods in exchange for their tea. Now, 
in opposition to these statements, he 
would contend, that so far from being 
an injury, the opening of the trade 
would present advantages to the Chi- 
nese, as well its to the British trader. 
The wants of each would be the best 
foundation of the interchange which 
was to be kept up between them. The 
English people were fond of tea — they 
did not cat opium — but the Chinese 
who did would take it in exchange for 
their articles. Now as to the difficul- 
ties which oppose themselves to the 
now traders with China, he presumed 
it would not be denied that every man 
wiio entered upon dealings and com- 
mercial transactions, did so with the 
view of bettering his fortune and 
condition in life, and the rule in all 
cases would bo, though there might 
be some exceptions, that a man would 
use his best judgment and discretion 
in conforming to the municipal rules 
and regulations of those with whom 
he dealt. The hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Mackinnon), had made his fortune by 
his great knowledge and experience ; 
looking to him, and knowing the 
country from which he came, he 
would ask why might it not be ex- 
pected that others would take the 
same course, and with similar succes- 
ful results ? But it was said that we 
should not get tea from China of the 
same good quality as the Company 
got. To this he must answer by 
quoting the words of Adam Smith, 
<<give me the market, and I will find 
you the article.” If a market for tea 
were found, tea would instantly find 
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its wBy to that marltet. Was the 
general rale to be- anited in one 
case? Were the Chinese to shat 
their markets against our ships of 400 
tons, while they threw them open to 
the Dane, the Sivcde, the American ? 
It was impossible to think that they 
could be so a1)surd. Ho contended 
that whether the drag-net which we 
might use in taking tea from China, 
were the dollars of Mexico or the 
broad-cloths of Yorkshire, or the pro- 
ducts of India, in any and every 
case, we should find no difficulty in 
getting as much of the article as* we 
might require ; and in any case, India 
ana England would be benefitted by 
extending the demand of tea from 
China, and by increasing its consump- 
tion. If the great article of exchange 
for tea should be the products of 
India, she would increase in riches 
and revenue, and thus be the more 
enabled to become a customer for 
British manufactures and a freighter 
of British ships, (hear hear !), And 
let it be observed, that if the Chinese 
were so shrewd and so dexterous as 
they were represented, instead of 
lamenting the loss of the Company as 
a customer, she may rejoice at find- 
ing that she had to deal with the 
foolish customer, until his losses had 
taught him wisdom, and until the 
4rade had adjusted itself, as all trades 
did and must do in the course of 
time. But we had in this new source 
of trade and new impulse to general 
industry, to look not alone to our in- 
tercourse with China, we might also 
hope to carry on an extensive trade 
with the islands of the Eastern Ar. 
chipelago, where we might obtain a 
ready market for the articles of our 
own produce in exchange for many 
of their valuable productions. Look- 
ing at all these circumstances, he 
must repeat that the exclusive trade to 
China was decided by the voice of the 
nation. It was undoubtedly most gal- 
ling to us to see an American ship 
load a cargo in our ports for China, 
irhile our own ships were lying idle, 
because they were not allowed the 
-same privilege, (hear^ hear!) We 
now come to the last point on which 
be intended to claim the attention of 
the court, namely, the question of an 
equitable compromise between the 
proprietors of East-India stock and 
the public* The basis of Mr. 
Grant’s proposition was that a corn- 
promise should be inade between 


the parties, and the reasons for it 
were sufficiently ample. If such 
a compromise were not made — 
litigation would be endless— expense 
would be frightful — ^party matters 
would be exceedingly violent, and 
delay, before a final adjustment 
could take plisce, would be beyond 
conception. The people said that 
they ought to have this trade ; but 
they were willing to give certain con- 
ditions — as far as the conditions were 
meant to be conveyed by the resolu- 
tions of the hon. and gallant general, 
he did not like them — neither could 
he say that he approved of the amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned pro- 
prietor (Mr. R. Jackson). What he 
should have preferred to either would 
have been a simple resolution, de- 
claring, that after all the court had 
heard on the subject of the propo- 
sition of Government, they were will- 
ing to leave the decision of the matter 
to the Court of Directors. They were 
^hc most competent to give a decision 
on the matter. In any arrangement 
between the proprietors and the pub- 
lic, it should not be forgotten that 
England owed much to the Company 
for its fostering care of India. It 
should not be forgotten, that when 
America was lost to this country — a 
country greater in extent, populalioii, 
and resources, w^as found through the 
instrumentality of the Company. T he 
people of England admitted that the 
Company had acted most fairly and 
honourably in the discharge of the 
trust reposed in it; but they (the 
people of England) said, “ your time 
is now expired — you must give back 
your trust ; but we will give you most 
liberal treatment.” If they could 
prevail on the Government to allow a 
guarantee fund of two millions five 
hundred thousand, instead of that 
which they had proposed, he thought 
that it would remove much of the 
difficulty in the way of final and 
amicable negotiation. In his opinion 
.£2,500,000 ought to be the minimum^ 
As to the duration of the Company’s 
political dominion in India, so con- 
vinced was he of the advantages which 
must accrue from it to the people of 
India, that he should wish to see it 
continued even beyond the period of 
forty years assigned for the duration 
of the annuity. But he thought there 
would not, and certainly there ought 
not to be any objection on the part of 
the Government to grant the political 
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power of the Company for a period 
of twenty-five years. He did not 
des^ir of seeing^ equitable and just 
terms brought about by a renewal of 
negotiations between the Court and 
the Board, in the spirit of the para- 
graph at the close of Mr. Grant’s 
letter of the 12th of Fri’ruary, which 
ran. thus: Tt appeared to nis Ma- 

jesty’s Ministers that, under all the 
circumstances of the present occa- 
sion, an unreserved disclosure of their 
views and opinions, to whatever par- 
tial inconvenience it might expose 
them, was due to the subject, to this 
country, to India, and to those to 
v/hom the present observations are 
addressed ; and 1 cannot doubt that 
the Court of Directors will apply 
themselves to the discussion in a cor- 
responding spirit of candour and 
courtesy.” While the correspondence 
was conducted in that spirit, as he 
firmly believed that it was so meant 
to be conducted, he hoped for ^le 
most satisfactory results. And here, 
availing himself of his right as a pro- 
prietor, he must say a word as to a 
right hon. gentleman, against whom 
ho perceived that a strong prejudice 
had arisen on the suliject of part of 
the correspondence carried on on this 
subject. He did not appear there as 
the advocate or apologist of Mr. Grant. 
He had not the honour of any ac- 
quaintance with him, and did not know 
him even by sight ; and he must add 
a better reason, that the right hon. 
gentleman did not require his advo- 
cacy. He must also say, that if he 
were now in the House of Commons, 
he should, it was well known, be 
found voting with those wdio were po- 
litically opposed to the right hon. 
gentleman ; but he was bound to look 
at this matter free from all politics, 
and to give an opinion fairly and im- 
partially, gathered from the documents 
laced before him. The extract he 
ad already read, shewed that the 
right hon. gentleman was influenced 
by no sinister motive, and had no 
feeling in this matter but the faithful 
discharge of the important duties of 
hi# high station. He had however 
become unpopular with some pro- 
prietors; and on examining^ the do- 
cuments, he found that the right hon. 
gentleman’s great sin was a paragraph 
contained in his letter of the 12th of 
.February, in which he referred to the 
eventual liability fif the Company’s 
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commercial property for the tertjta?. 
rial debt, even if the Company should: 
cease to have their exclusive privi- 
leges, The paragraph to which he 
alluded was this : But it is ur^d 
that the act of 1793 is no less pe- 
remptoiy' than that of 1813, in setting 
apart the surplus profits of commerce 
for territorial purposes ; and good 
opinions hold it to be seriously ques- 
tionable, whether, at least, at the ex- 
piration of the act of 1793, the Com- 
pany were not bound to replace to the 
credit of the territory all that acces- 
sion to their capital which hud been 
formed out of the intermediate profits 
of their commerce, and whether that 
obligation on tliem does not remain in 
force up to the j>resent moment. The 
opinions to which 1 have alluded, I 
must be distinctly understood neither 
to impugn nor to support, others of 
equal weight may perhaps be cited in 
opposition to them. Hut the very cir- 
cumstances that a question so seriously 
atfecting a claim founded on a matter 
of account divides authorities en- 
titled to respect, w^ould form a strong 
reason why the parties concerned 
should resort to a compromise, rather 
than contend for rights, the mere dis- 
cussion of which must occasion great in- 
jury to both themselves and to the pub- 
lic. The liability to w hich I have now 
referred, su|)|)osing it really to attach 
to the coinniercial assets, so called, of 
the Company, would deeply affect the 
value of their property. A doubt 
however has been raised, and is in- 
deed sufficiently familiar to the Com- 
pany themselves, w'hcther that pro- 
perty be not liable to another demand 
which would be absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. The question which I have in 
view is this, whether the w’holo of the 
Company’s commercial property be 
not legally responsible for those debts 
and engagements which have been 
contracted in the Company’s name for 
political and territorial purposes, and 
w'hether it will not continue so re- 
sponsible, even although the Company 
should be wholly deprived of their 
political powers and functions.” The 
right hon. gentleman having thus 
thrown this doubt on a question in- 
volving the most important intei*ests, 
but without assigning any reasons for 
such an opinion, he .(Mr. Carruthers) 
naturally sought for them, in quar- 
ters which perhaps might have 
had a strong influence on the right 
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Qon. dfentleman’s mind. He re- 
peat, that he was hot here seeking to 
defend or to apologize for Mr. Grant. 
He was not one of those who 

** fiend the pliant hlnRes of the knee, 

That thrift might come.** 

All he sought was to do justice, and 
he thought the right hon. gentleman 
to whom he referred, was entitled to 
it at the hands of the Court. In 
searching, then, for some foundati«m 
for the objectionable opinion express- 
ed by the right hon. gentleman, he 
thought he had found it in an appen* 
dix (No.ll)to a Report from a Select 
Gcmmittee of the House of Commons, 
dated 5th of May 1810, and appointed 
to inquire into a petition presented by 
the Company for pecuniary relief: 
the question before that committee 
being, as to the best mode of afford- 
ing them relief, whether, by loan 
from the public, or by adding to their 
capital stock. The late Mr. Grant, 
father of the present right hon. gen- 
tleman, was then a Director of the 
Company, and a member of the f louse 
of Commons, and was also a member 
of the committee in question. He 
was examined, and the question which 
he (Mr. Carruthers) found put to him, 
was this : “ In what manner would it 
be highly advantageous to the Company 
to raise money by increasing their capi- 
tal stock The answer was to this 
effect : “ The Directors do not believe 
that the Proprietors would consent to 
increase their capital stock to pay the 
territorial deht,^^ But Mr. Grant 
added (and this it was which opened 
his (Mr. Carruthers’) eyes on the sub- 
ject of the odious paragraph of the 
present Mr. Grant) : I do not by 

this {the objection) mean to imply that 
the Company* s wiiolk property ^ cftw- 
merdal and territorial^ is not liable for 
^ debt.*'' This was the opinion, not 
extorted, but voluntarily given by Mr. 
Grant. Could it be a matter of sur- 
prise, that when the father was found 
deliberately entertaining such an opi- 
nion, his wisdom and experience 
should have had a powerful influence 
on the adoption of the same opinion 
by the son? {hear^ hear!) Let him 
also add, on this subject, that Mr. 
Dundas, in a letter to the Court of 
Directors in the year 1801 (which 
may be seen in the Asiatic Annual 
Register of that year), proposed, and 
strongly iir^ed, the expediency of rais- 
ing a loan in this country for the pur« 
pose of paying off the Indian territo- 


rial debt. Ofie word nioie, before he 
sat down. If any thing escaped him 
in the course of his remaiks, which 
might for a moment be construed as 
being meant in a personally offensive 
sense, he would only say, that it was 
not so intended, (lia practice was, 
on every occasion, to address his argu- 
ments, as much as possible, ad rem, 
and as little as possible, ad hominenu 
fhenr^ hear !) An hon, proprietor (Mr. 
Twilling) had made some allusion to 
the patronage of theCourt of Directors, 
and to its distribution On this point 
let him say, that he had had a share 
of that patronage in the person of his 
son, on whom an hon. Director now 
present (Mr. Astell) had, without 
any solicitation, and illustrating the 
remark, that his dnt fpii cito daty be- 
stowed a writership on his son. Of 
the kind and generous way in which 
that was done he should always retain 
a grateful recollection ; but at the 
saine time let him, in justice to the 
hon. Director, express his firm belief 
that by him (Mr. Astell) it was not 
remembered, so as to found upon it 
any expectation that it would in any 
degree infiiienco his future votes. The 
hon. Director was himself too honour- 
able and independent to expect that the 
recollection of his kindness should 
induce him to abstain from stating 
his honest opinion, however much it 
might be in opposition to his own. 
But for himself he would say, that if 
it was supposed that such a favour 
conferred on him ought to influence 
his vote on any occasion, he would 
require his son to resign ; and he was 
sure that his spirit of independence 
would instantly prompt him to do so. 
He M ould now', in conclusion, express 
his thanks to the court for the patient 
attention they had given to him, in 
remarke which he feared had been 
found much longer than he had in- 
tended at first. {Jhenryhear !) 

The Hon. Col. A. said, the 

great point which they had to consider 
w'as not 80 much the continuance of 
the exclusive trade with China, or the 
security which they should obtain for 
their dividends, not their own selfish 
interests, but the interests and happi- 
ness of the people of Indift. They 
were to consider in M'hose hands the 
government of that country could' be 
best administered — his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or the Court of Directoi’s. 
Considering the Character of those 
two parties axil, and also considering 
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the character of the present reformed 
parliament, he was most decidedly of 
opinion that the affairs of British 
India would be best administered by 
the Court of Directors (/tear/); but 
he was inimical to their exercising 
the patronai^e which to sordid minds 
was so peculiarly ap^reeable. The 
patronage which had hitherto been 
exercised by the Directors might be 
converted into a source of large profit 
to the Company. By putting the 
writerships and cadetships up to sale, 
at least half a million annually might 
be realized. One of the best servants 
the Company possessed agreed with 
him in the propriety of adopting this 
plan, which, according to his calcula- 
tions, would produce jf()00,000 an- 
nually, and which might be rendered 
available for the payment of their 
dividends (A/vir /) ; or if that plan 
were objectionable, each county in 
England might elect a certain number 
of youths, out of whom the Directors, 
after rigid examination, should ap- 
point their officers. fA laughj By 
this means he thought virtue and talent 
would prove the chief recommenda- 
tions. As to the opening of the China 
trade, it was useless to discuss the 
question, which was already settled. 
Whigs and Tories, Earl Grey and the 
Duke of Wellington, agreed on this 
point, and the Directors themselves 
tacitly admitted the overruling neces- 
sity of the case, (hear/) It was rather 
singular, however, that the gallant 
general (Sir John Malcolm), who at 
the beginning of his speech declared 
that ten years back he was in favour 
of opening the trade with China, 
should, by his subsequent arguments, 
have sought to destroy the principle 
which he himself had raised up, (hear/) 
The hon, and gallant general haa 
asked who, in the event of a war, was 
to pay ? Why, England, to be sure. 
There could be no doubt on that ques- 
tion. (hear y hear/) With regard to 
the statements made respecting the 
difficulties in the way of sending a 
resident consul, who should be effi- 
cient, ho admitted there was much 
force ill the statements which had 
been made, but they were not suffi- 
cient to carry conviction to his mind. 
This sort o^ commercial ambassador 
would have a double power — a power 
over trade, and, what the Company’s 
resident hail not, a power over our 
armaments — a power which it was to 
be hoped would not be rashly exer- 
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cised. It was then^said that there 
was anotlier consent to bo obtained, 
that of the Chinese government; but 
would the gentleman who luadc this 
notable objection, recommend us to 
send an embassy to China to obtain 
the consent of the celestial empire to 
our commercial arrangements ? (henry 
hear/) The people of China were 
far from being insensible to the value 
of commerce ; and the Emperor of 
China dared not put a stop to that 
M'hich his subjects carried on with 
this country. Great as his authority 
might be considered, his head wuulcl 
not be safe if he made the attempt. 
All we wanted was to be on the same 
footing with the Americans, who, as 
his gallant friend (Captain Gowan) 
had correctly stated, did employ thirty 
ships in that trade. He said so, not 
on his hon. friend’s authority, but be- 
cause he knew his informant, and he 
knew his authority to be correct, and 
indeed indisputable, (hear I) JMuch 
had been talked in deprecation of the 
doctrines of political economy and 
free trade ; and it was said that Mr, 
Babbage’s scientific machinery was as 
applicable to the government of India, 
as was the science of political economy 
to its trade. Such sneers would prove 
nothing against the principles of free 
trade, nor the propriety of their appli- 
cation even to India. But then they 
were told that the free trade which 
had been already opened with India 
had proved rather a .source of loss 
than of benefit. Let facts decide that 
question. Let them refer to figures, 
and compare the figures under the 
monopoly with those under the free- 
trade system, (hear/) Under the 
monopoly system, our exports did not 
exceed jC 1,000,000 annually; under 
the free-trade system, they exceeded 
.£4,000,000. Under the first, the 
number of tons of shipping employed 
was 28,000; under the latter, 150, (>00, 
(hear /) Under the first, we employed 
2,975 marines ; under the last, no less 
than 12,000. The cotton exported 
under the reign of monopoly was 
£90,000 annually; now it was full 
£2, (^0,000. Opium also ; of this 

article the exportation from India 
amounted, under the old system, to 
£040,875 ; now that also exceeded 
£2,000,000. The trade in indigo, 
which scarcely produced any thing, 
now realized £3,000,000 per annum ; 
whilst out of 309 manufactories, thirty- 
seven only were conducted by natives. 
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(hea?*, hear /) The others were carried 
on by that “ tag^-ragT and bobtail,” 
as they were called, who had gfone 
out to settle in India, (heary heari) 
If such were the effects of partial free 
trade, what might not be anticipated 
from the measure now proposed — 
what might not he expected from a 
country such as India was described 
to be, where its resources were deve- 
loped by the energy, industry, and 
skill which generally accompanied 
colonization, lint the grand objection 
seemed to be against the introduction 
and application of the odious doctrine 
of political economy, lie did not 
know what they meant, when they said 
that the law of expediency was so 
strong in India, that the application 
of political economy cotild not be 
allowed there. The political econo- 
mists wanted nothing which could put 
anything to hazard in India. They 
would not interfere with the religious 
principles or settled customs of the 
natives. Those principles and customs 
might be very absurd in our eyes ; but 
t^y must not be disturbed, or in any 
W'ay interfered with, even where they 
weie most strongly opposed to the 
principles of political economy. It 
was absurd, then, to talk of any danger 
to India as likely to arise from that 
source. The hon. baronet (Sir C. 
Forbes) bad said, that the free trade 
in cotton had put hundreds of thou- 
sands out of employment in India. 
But that was still no argument against 
the principles of free trade. Such 
must always be the effect of changes 
in commerce and manufactures, the 
result of increased industry operating 
by means of new discoveries in the 
power of machinery. If the free 
trade to India^ w’as "an injury to one 
class of persons there, it was an ad- 
vantage to others, for it could not be 
denied that the people of India got 
now as much for .€2,000 as they bad 
for ^6,000. The hon. and gallant 
general was in favour of settling in 
India: but it m'us a very singular kind, 
of settlement ; ho w ished that no one 
but respectable people might go out— 
he jnight be assurea that no other class 
weula go out, from the great expense 
attendant on the going out, and the low 
rate of wages in that countiy. The 
learned gentleman (Mr. 11. Jackson) 
had expressed much fear of the con- 
sequences resulting to our India pos- 
sessions, and h^d anticipated the worst 
consequences, if permission for a free 


settlement were given. Such a fear 
showed that the learned gentleman had 
studied history to very little advantage, 
or he would hare known that the pos. 
sessions of almost every nation were 
secured by moans of settlement. This 
country was successively secured to 
the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans, by means of settle- 
ment. British 1 ndia ha<l for five hun- 
dred years been secured to the Maho- 
medans by the same means. Turkey, 
and (Miina itself, in the instance of the 
Tartars, afforded the same lesson ; and 
Russia ruled her sixty tributary nations 
by the same means, and amongst others, 
had settled W'ithin her half a million 
of (xcrmans. The learned gentleman 
had also thought pro])cr to declaim 
much against a free press : but his 
arguments totally failed, for he did 
act seem to be aware that a free press 
was fostered by Lord W. Hentinck ; 
that it existed in ^ladras. Canton, and 
Ceylon, w'ithont any ill effects. The 
gallant general hud, throughout his 
speech, enforced the necessity of 
having a strong intermediate body bc- 
tw'con the Crown and the people of 
British India, lie agreed with him; 
but there w'ould bo a strong interme- 
diate power fjwmed, which he never 
contemplated. The free-traders to 
China— -the whole commercial world— 
the manufacturing and the agricultural 
interests, the press and the parlia- 
ment— all would unite to form a mighty 
power, which would prove a barrier 
against any unwise or tyrannical en- 
croachment. (hvar!) He did not 
approve of the government plan as 
regarded dispatches ; they had enough 
of pow'cr before: neither could he 
agree wdth them in taking from the 
Directors the power of recalling 
officers who did not pleaae them. 
This attempt on the part of tiv Crown 
he considered as a most improper in- 
terference with the Court of Directors. 
Sir John Malcolm, and several of 
those who followed him, had made 
some strong observations upon public 
opinion. Why, certainly, if public 
opinion was what Sir John appeared 
to think it, he would be ready to join 
with him. But public opinion was not 
the opinion of chimney-sweepers, nor 
of the unthinking rabble. Public 
opinion was that which was created in 
the nation as a result of the conflict of 
opinions of learned men ; it derived 
ito origin from the press and the par- 
liament, and. its general and extended 
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sway was 6Mrinp^ to the influence of 
derivative judgment. {hcaVy hear!) 
He would give an instance of deriva- 
tive judgment. Ask any boor in Kng- 
land who was the greatest general 
of the day? He would answer im- 
mediately — Wellington; and though 
his own individual jiulgincnt might be 
contemptible, yet his derivative judg- 
ment was worthy of respect, fhenr !) 
It had been said, wliat right had we to 
tax the natives of India ivith an an- 
nuity of jC(»30,0d0? 'Fhe fact had 
been denied; but even if it were so, it 
might be answered by asking what 
right had Parliament to pass the (Jom- 
mutation Act, and what right had the 
Company to inflict on the people of 
this country a monopoly tax of 
£2,000,000 for tea? O'Xprrfisiom of 
dissmt.) lie knew the fact was de- 
nied, but he maintained that such was 
the case. With regard to the rpicstion 
of security, he considered that the 
Court had a decided right to make use 
of their assets to the best advantage 
{cheers ) ; and anything short of secur- 
ing to them their dividends and capital 
w'as not justice, according to his no- 
tions of the subject. Mr. Grant 
talked of his proposition linking them 
with India. This part of the letter 
was, in his opinion, most casuistical— 
it was even Jesuitical. Yes, he said 
he wished to link their interests with 
those of the people of India. He 
(Colonel Stanho])e) would say, he 
wished no such thing. He wished that 
the Court, in governing India, should 
be perfectly independent — that they 
should not be looking to their divi- 
dends — in short, that they should be 
laced beyond the reach of paltry sel- 
sh feelings. {Iiear!) What would 
they say if Ministers were to draw 
their incomes from the people of this 
c6untfly without check or control? 
The union proposed, so far from being 
bil^neflcial, would be most detrimental 
both to the proprietors and to the 
people of British India The hon. 
and learned projjrietor (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) appeared to indulge in a golden 
dream of the advantages which might 
ensue to the Company by carrying on 
trade as a joint, stock company; 
but, in his opinion, the prospects held 
out were as wild, and as little likely to 
he realized as those entertained by 
Raleigh, or by the South Sea Com- 
pany. (hmr^ hear !) T he probable end 
6f such a scheme would be a long and 
lingering law-suit— they would get 


into the meshes of the lawyers, the 
fee-gatherers, as Bentham called them. 
{a laugh,) All the dividends and 
capital would go into the pockets of 
those gentlemen, whilst they would 
have nothing but broad grins and bank- 
ruptcies for their reward, {hear^ hear!) 
He would conclude by giving notice 
of some resolutions which he thought 
would prove palatable to the Cour1>— 
a circumstance which >vould aflbrd him 
great gratifleation, since it was rather 
an unusual one. {a laugh,) The hon. 
and gallant proprietor then concluded 
by reading the following amend- 
ment : — 

*• That this C!ouTt approve of the abolition of 
the China monopoly, as calculated to promote the 
general interests of the Ilritish empire. 

** That this Court consider the assets of the 
Enst-Iiidia Company are more than sufficient to 
secure the due payment of their dividends, or, if 
desirable, of their capital; that they are, there- 
fore, in justice entitled to a compensation that will 
ensure this end. 

** Tliat the annuity offered by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment on the territorial revenues of British 
India is insecure on account of wars and distur- 
bances that ensue, and the dividoids are con* 
8e<iuently insufficient ; that so far from this mode 
of payment uniting the interests of the governor 
and the governed, it has a tendency to rnider the 
money interest predominant, and to increase the 
burdens of taxation on the people of British 
India. 

** That this Court, satisfied that the Court of 
Directors will not sanction the sacrifice of their 
pro)>erty contrary to all principles of justice, leave 
the further n^ociation and settlement of this 
great question in their hands, and to their wisdom. 
{fiheers.) 

The Chairman said that a motion 
and amendment being already before 
the Court, there was not room for the 
hon. and gallant ofliccris resolution. 
It must stand as a notice of motion, 
which would be disposed of here- 
after. 

Col. L, Stanhope said he would 
therefore baud it in as a notice of 
motion. 

Captain Shepherdrose and proposed 
an adjournment; but the feeling of 
the Court being in favour of proceed- 
ing with the debate, the hon. proprie- 
tor commenced by observing, that as 
the idea of exclusive trade \o China 
remaining with the Company was 
not even to be thought of, he would 
not occupy the time of the Court in 
arguing the question with reference 
to the Company’s exclusive privileges, 
but would conflne himself to the 
qiicstion as to the right which the 
Company undoubtedly possessed to 
participate in the traxle along with 
the public. He complained of the 
vague and unsatisfactory manner' in 
which this part of the question had 
been treatea by the right non the Pre- 
sident of the* Board of ControL It 
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appeared by the correspondence now 
before the Court, that the propriety 
of the Company continuin|r to par- 
ticipate tn the trade with China had 
not been treated as a vital part of the 
question, but that such an arrange- 
ment had been merely the effect of a 
predetermined resolution on the part 
of the Board «>f Control to strip the 
Company of their commercial assets. 
The j£ 22,000,000 had been the trroat 
attraction, and when the Board in 
the course of their plan bad disposed 
of this sum, they found they had vir- 
tually I'ccided the question of the 
Company’s trade ; they had a])propri- 
ated their commercim capita), and 
without capital of course there could 
be no trade. This, the hon. proprie- 
tor called, beg^inningf at the wrong* 
end. He would examine into the 
reasons which the Ri{?ht Hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control gave 
for propounding this part of his plan ; 
the first of these w'as, that it would 
not he profitable to the Company. 
This the hon. proprietor conceived 
was for the Company to determine ; 
if they did not find tile trade answer, 
of course they could withdraw from 
it when they chose ; but he appre- 
hended, that as long as the Company 
found that their trade M'ith China 
continued to afford a safe channel of 
remittance for the large annual pay- 
ments in England on account of the 
Indian territory, so long would it be 
for the interest of the Company to 
continue the trade with China. The 
next reason which the Right Hon. 
President of the Board of Control 
gave for the entire withdrawal of the 
Company’s free trade was, the in- 
compatibility of their trade with 
their duties as sovereigns. This ar- 
gument might stand good as applied 
to commercial dealings with their 
own subjects in India, but it could 
have no reference to the Company’s 
trade with an independent people 
like the Chinese. The hon. proprie- 
tor had searched all the evidence 
tdeen before the committees in Par- 
liament, and he found abundant evi- 
dence shewing the vast importance 
the trade with China had been to the 
Indian tenritory, and little or none of 
a eontrai^ tendency. I1ie Right Hon. 
Robeit Grant had formerly desig. 
nated the trade with China, the very 
heart’s blood which animated the 
frame of the Indiwgoveminent, and 
it was so still ; you^uld not ^stdrb 


the China trade, without injuring tho 
revenue arising from the numerous 
articles of Indian commerce with 
China, such as opium, cotton, fre; 
and if the China trade were seriously 
affected, the channel for the necessary 
remittances from India would be 
dried up, and it must paralyse every 
action of the Indian government. 
He maintaine i that the Board of 
Control, in calling upon the Com- 
pany to relinquish entirely their trade 
with China, were actuated hy a blind' 
and short-sighted poliev, dangerous 
alike to England as to India ; and if 
the court would bear with him, he 
would endeavour to prove this posi- 
tion. First, he would premise that 
he had no desire to see the Company 
established at Canton as the jealous 
rival of the private merchants, but as 
the friend and protector. The Com- 
pany’s influence ought to be main- 
tained unimpaired as much as pos- 
sible, even for the sake of the free- 
tf^der. It was universally admitted 
that the manner in which the Com- 
pany selected and purchased their 
teas was such as gave general satis- 
faction, sneh as ensured the British 
censiimor the choice of the best tea, 
at a fair and moderate advance on 
the invoice cost. He would ask what 
was likely to be the result, if the 
Company was removed from the field 
of trade at Canton, and instead 
of them, twenty merchants from 
Greenock, forty from Liverpool, as 
many from Hull, and the other 
outports — all with varied and diver- 
sified interests — liuw could they cope 
with the close monopoly which they 
had to encounter on the part of four 
or five Hong merchants, whose inte- 
rests were all one u ay The result 
would be, tliat they would purchase 
their teas at a much higher prilPe, and 
get a very inferior quality. 'J'he 
Company, notwithstanding all their 
exertions, had not completely suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the quality of 
souchong teas' to the same extent as 
in former years : this appeared hy the 
evidence taken before Parliament. It 
was well known that from time to 
time quantities of a deleterious stuff 
resembling tea had been imported 
from China into this country, in the 
private trade; some of wHich had 
oeen destroyed, and considerable quan- 
tities returned to China. The hon. 
proprietor asserted, that we shall have 
our shops inundated with such stuffi 
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uiHltr the new proponed system. And 
then he would ask, was there no dan- 
pr of loss to the revenue from this ? 
The consumption of tea inii^ht not 
only be much lessened, but there would 
be a danger of the general taste for 
tea throughout the country being af- 
fected. We had seen that a great 
deterioration *in the quality of Ma- 
deira had driven that wine out 
use ; might not a similar result lie 
expected in the article of tea? He 
might he asked by the hon. proprietor 
(Capt. (iowan) how the Americans and 
others managed to purchase their teas 
at fair prices ; and he would answer 
this in few words. It w^as well known 
that every private merchant, who pur- 
chased a chest of tea at Canton, de- 
rived indirectly advantage from the 
influence of the Company: the Se- 
lect Committee, in fact, regulated the 
price of teas in Canton ; they fixed, at 
the commencement of the season, the 
price of the Company’s staple teas, 
which, as a matter of course, tended 
to regulate the price of other teas ; and 
thus a much higher price could not 
well be demanded from individual 
purchasers. The great mistake that 
lion, proprietors hud fallen into, and 
which was natural enough for those 
who had never been in China, or had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the trade, was, applying the ge- 
neral principles of commerce to a 
trade which was analogous with no 
other trade in the world. No person 
could estimate more highly than he 
did the enterprize of British mer- 
chants; but then these merchants 
would arrive atCanton under great dis- 
advantages ; the odds were immensely 
against them ; they had to compete 
with a close monopoly on the part of 
the Hong merchants, who knew well 
how tm make the most of their cus- 
tomers. There would be no counter- 
poise to this strict monopoly, when 
the East- India Company were re- 
moved from the trade at Canton. He 
argued therefore that the Company’s 
influence ought to be continued there, 
for who were to be the guardians of 
this country from these evils? A chief 
and council could not resist the com- 
binations of the Hong merchants, if 
they were not largo purchasers them- 
selves ; nor could they maintain the 
wholesome quality of the tea brought 
into the market ; consequently private 
merchants would be wholly at the 
. mercy of the Hong. The non. pro- 


prietor further begged to remind ,tbe 
court, that they had mighty and im- 
portant interests to look after at Can- 
ton as sovereigns of India. The trade 
betwixt India and China had been 
shewn to be three times that of the 
trade between China and England; 
the former, thirty-two millions of dol- 
lars ; the other, only eleven millions. 
Now the court must remember, that 
this immense trade depended upon a 
continuance of an amicable inter- 
course with China; yet, in the face 
of all these facts, they were called 
upon to withdraw entirely from the 
trade with China; to break up their 
influence at Canton, and to stake every 
thing on the chapter of accidents un- 
der the new system ! And all this for 
w'hat? Not because there had been 
any demand for Uiis by the people of 
England, for he had not heard of a 
single petition praying that the Com- 
pany should be eiiiluded; the public 
only asked lea^e to share the trade; 
therefore it was no concession to 
their wishes, but merely because this 
new arrangement accorded with the 
theoretical notions of political eco* 
nouiv entertained by some of the 
members of the Board of Control, 
He came now to that part of the ques- 
tion which more immediately referred 
to the resolution which be intended to 
submit to the court; he meant the 
necessity of maintaining a certain and 
safe channel of remittance for the 
large annual payments in England on 
account of the Indian territory. This 
was part of the question which had 
been entirely overlooked by the bon, 
proprietor (Mr. Weeiiing),' and the 
Right Hon. President of the Board of 
Control had treated it very lightly. 
The hon. proprietor thought it how- 
ever, very important. He would ask, 
how were the Compaq to get this 
animal remittance efrocted, which 
with the proposed annuity of 
jCG 30,000 would amount to 3} mil- 
lions? He apprehended that no one 
would tell him that the Company 
could remit at this moment oven one 
million by private bills from India. 
If they advanced money on goods 
that was tantamount to trade ; these 
goods might and would often fall into 
the hands of the Company. We had 
^cen indigo fall from 12s. to 4s. 6d,, 
and cotton from Is. to 4d. Sueb 
great changes might occur again : in 
a country like this, always exposed to 
war, articles o/ commerce coming 
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from a p^reat distance would be always 
liable to great fluctuation in price.— 
Then there was another mode of re- 
mittance, vtr. the importation of bul- 
lion ; but could they go on from year 
to year draining India of bullion, with- 
out causing tne greatest distress? 
Such a proceeding would, indeed, 
drive the most peaceable people in the 
world to revolt. Then there was one 


a great lack of ar^roent. He thought 
it behoved a British statesman to up- 
hold the justice of the law, and not to 
propound doctrines such as tend to 
shake the confidence of the public, 
and to weaken their attachment to the 
laws of their country. It was extra- 
ordinary to observe the manner in 
which the Right Hon. President of the 
Board of Control addressed the Corn- 


other mode of raising money in Eng- 
land, by drawing bills on India ; but 
this would not produce a large amount 
unless at an exchange very unfavour- 
able to tbe Company. Merchants 
who generally traded to India, seldom 
went into the markets with large sums 
of ready money for the purchase of 
bills; they looked more to investing in 
goods, on which they received ad- 
vances from the houses of agency. 
But he would ask some of the hon. 
directors behind the bar, who could at 
once answer this part of the question, 
how much the Company had received 
into their treasury for the last two 
years for bills on India? The ex- 
change offered was fair and mo- 
derate, calculated, he believed, by the 
price of bullion, and this year was 
toIow the exchange given by the most 
respectable agency houses. Now he 
would ask, how much had the Com- 
pany received ? He would venture to 
assert, a very trifling amount. But 
the Hon. President of the Board of 
Control says in few words, that these 
remittances will be easily effected, 
through the different modes usual in 
the commercial world.” These were 
general terms very convenient for 
getting rid of the question ; but he 
he, the hon. proprietor, saw no way of 
effecting this necessary and paramount 
object, if the Company were pre- 
vented from participating in the trade 
with China to a certain extent. He 
therefore entreated his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters not to withdraw the Company 
from the trade suddenly, but, if at all, 
to do it by degrees, to engraft, as it 
were, the new system upon the old : 
by so doing, they would consult the 
interests of England, of India, and of 
tile East-India Comply. By a sud- 
den change, they would endanger the 
interests of all parties. The hon. 
proprietor could not sit down without 
adverting to one part of the corres- 
pondence now before the Court ; he 
alluded to that part of it which con- 
veyed threats of law to the Company. 
Bach a mode of proeceding betrayed 


pany in their various characters. 
First, he told them, as a commercial 
body, that this plan of his gave them 
all tliat they ever had, and all that they 
could have, and all that they ought to 
ask for ; that their coininercial assets 
Avere beset by countless claims on the 
part of the territory. Then he tells 
the Company, as a territorial com- 
pany, that it IS a most favourable ar- 
rangement for them, for they were 
getting more than they had a right to, 
ami that their claims arc surrounded 
with doubts and difficulties. Then he 
turns round to the territorial fund- 
holder : they also may thank their 
stars for this blessed measure, for, 
although their claims are formed on 
strict justice and equity, yet, forsooth, 
they have never been acknowledged 
by the Legislature; they had grownup 
under an anomalous system, and if 
tried by the technicalities of law, it was 
impossible to say how they might bear 
the test. What miserable diplomacy 
was this! holding out, again and 
again, that British justice was one 
thing, but British law something very 
different. Was this language calcu- 
lated to induce the Company to con- 
fide in the Board of Control ? The 
hon. proprietor entreated, that some 
hon. gentleman would take up this 
question, more capable than himself. 
He entreated the lion, and learned 
member for Kirkcudbright to apply his 
master-mind to the subject ; if he 
W'ould give it his attention in his place 
in Parliament, he felt assured that the 
new India Bill must he amended, or 
else that it would he read this day six 
months. 

The Court then adjourned to the 
following day. 

East-India Hoiise^ Friday^ April 19 . 

The court met at the usual hour this 
morning, to continue the discussion. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman^ as usual, informed 
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thp court of the object for which they 
had assembled he then called on 

Mr. Rigby (who moved the adjourn- 
ment yesterday), but that gentleman 
gave way to 

Mr. Jackson^ who begged to be 
allowed to say a few words as to the 
order of these proceedings. The 
amendment which he had moved on 
Tuesday last was, and he so intended 
it, .very strong ; for he thought that 
the Court of Proprietors should inter- 
pose to prevent themselves and the 
Court of Directors from being com- 
mitted with the Government until the 
discussion was closed; but, at the 
same time, it was not his intention, 
nor that of any of those hon. friends 
who concurred with him, to shut the 
door on all future negotiation, as his 
amendment had a tendency to do, he 
therefore now wished, with the leave 
of the court, to withdraw his first 
amendment, and to be allowed to sub- 
stitute another, which lie should now 
read, in its stead, if the court should 
be of opinion that the aniondment 
which he had to propose was better 
than that which he had already moved. 

Mr. Jf^eeding said, the only ques- 
tion was, whether the court would 
permit the hon. and learned proprietor 
to withdraw his former amendment 
and put another in its stead. If he 
had another amendment to propose 
instead of the former, he might put it 
as a notice of motion ; but in the way 
in which he now put it, lie was call- 
ing on the court to pronounce an 
opinion upon this amendment, (hear, 
hear !j 

The Chahinan said, that the hon. 
and learned proprietor had expressed 
80 much better tlian he could the view 
which he took of this question, that he 
did not feel it necessary to say a word 
on the subject beyond what he had 
said with respect to former amend- 
ments — that there was no vacancy for 
that which he now proposed : it must, 
therefore, stand as a notice of motion, 
to he proposed hereafter. 

Mr. Jackson hoped he might he 
allowed to read his motion by w^ay of 
notice, in order to put the court in 
possession of it. The hon. and learn- 
ed proprietor then said it was his in- 
tention to move, that all the words after 
the word “ that ” in the original mo- 
tion he omitted for the purpose of 
substituting the following ; 

That thli court have well ooniidered the paperi 
•uhmltted to their laspectlon, containing propoials 
fiom hto Mi4eity*i Mmleters for the awupilng over 


to the Crown all their rights and all theh property, 
of whatever description, upon their receiving an 
annuity of £(>30, 000 per annum, equal to tneir 
present dividend of 101 percent., chargeable upon 
the territorial revenue of India. 

** That this court strongly and gratefully feel the 
zeal and talent with whicti the Directors nave sus- 
tained the cause nf the Proprietors. 

** That this court continue to hold the opinion 
which they have so often and so solemnly ex- 
pressed, viz. that a too free and Indiscriminate 
access of Europeans into British India cannot but 
prove dangerous to the Government of those parts. 

That the court regard the throwing omn of 
the trade to China, in the manner proposed, as a 
perilous experiment, whether conaiderea as relating 
to an unlimited access to ('anton, to a defalcation 
of the duties on tea paid into the Exchequer to the 
extent of between and £4,<NNi,00U per 

annum, with no other expense to Government 
than that of receiving the same, or to the deterio- 
ration of the article, which will probably arise from 
great and emulative purchase; yet if such be the 
will of Parliament, bends to its decision, trusting 
to an upright Legislature not to take from the 
proprietors • their assets, commercial and territo- 
rial,’ without just and due compensation. 

** That the proprietors hope tney may at least be 
allowed to apply their own property to their secu- 
rity, by investing in the public funds a sum suffi- 
cient to cover their capital and defray this divi- 
dend; or else, that Government, on taking from 
them the whole of their means, will guarantee the 
payment of the 6.imc. 

“ That this cotirt, looking to the contingencies 
and casualties so strongly pomted out by the Di- 
rectors, and to which the territorial revenues of 
India must ever be subject, do not regard the pro- 
posed security for this dividend a good and suffi- 
cient or a just equivalent for the immense amount 
of assets which they are called upon to surrender 
to the ('rown ; and were it otherwise, they would 
beg to submit their doubts how far It would be 
either just or wise to draw £030,(MN> per annum 
from the natives of India, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the Proprietors their dividends. Their opi- 
nion, therefore, is, that unless Government will 
consent that the l^roprietors shall be at liberty to 
secure their dividends, and ultimately their capi- 
tal, by investing a part of their assests for that 
puri>ose, or by some other mode equally satisfac- 
tory, it will not be advisable to agree to the pro- 
posed arrangement. 

** That should a refusal on the part of the Go- 
vernment oblige the Company to aecline a scheme 
to which their Directors have said, * it will be 
impossible for them at any time to lend their 
sanction,’ this court are aware that their future 
trade must be that of a joint-stock company, 
ciirricd on in common with their fellow-subjects; 
but to that they look with sanguine expectations 
of success, considering the ample and almost per- 
fect means which they possess of trading to an 
extent considerably beyond that to which they are 
confined by their present charter ; and that their 
dividend being then unrestrained by law, may be 
increased according to their success ; and in this 
case they flatter themselves with still retaining a 
very considerable proportion of the China trade, 
owing to their skill and experience, and to the 
character which they have uniformly maintained 
throughout transactions of such immense fqegnl- 
tude, and during so many years.** 

The court would see, from this part of 
the resolution, that he had left it open^ 
if the Government were disposed to 
come forward in a fair and manly way, 
to the Directors to continue the nego- 
tiation which his first amendment 
would preclude. The resolution then 
went on to propose that, if the g^overn- 
ment of India should be continued to 
them, the authority of the Directors 
should be undiminished : 

•• That In case of the Company undertaking the 
government of India, this court are of opinion, 
that upon the undimlnUdhed authority of the Di> 
retton, the publicity of their proceedings, and 
o 
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their right at all tlmm to auhmit any diffhrenca of 
crplnion between the Board of Control and them- 
selves to the deciidon of Parliament* will depend 
the efflciency of the Company's government, and 
conseauently its performance in India. 

** That this court cordially participate in the 
sentiments so earnestly expressed by their Direc- 
tors, and by the Right Hon. Charles (irant, on 
behalf of their commercial servants* whose fair 
prospects in life* and whose domestic happiness, 
must be deeply affected by dismission from em- 
ployments to which they have long been exclu- 
sively devoted. 

*' That the Court of Directors will be pleased to 
lay these sentiments before his Majesty's Ministers 
with all due respect, and to contrive their nego- 
tiation, in the hope that the just pretension of the 
Company will meet their favourable considera- 
tion.*’ 

In this way the door would be left 
open to future negotiation. One word 
as to a mistake into which the rijjht 
hon. gentleman (Mr. C. (Irant) had 
fallen. The right hon. gentleman had 
said — 

The Chairman here suggested that it 
was not regular to continue to address 
the court after he had been already 
heard, and while another hon. pro- 
prietor was in possession of the court. 

Mr. Jackson then resumed Iii.sseat. 

The Chairman, — Docs the hon. and 
learned proprietor mean to withdraw 
his first amendment? 

Mr. Jackson, — I do not at present, 
for I am afraid of putting my former 
amendment in peril until I know what 
course the court will take with that 
W’liich I have now gi^'en in. 1 am 
disposed to let the latter stand at pre- 
sent also as a notice. 

The Chairman.— I regret tliat the 
hon. and learned proprietor did not 
inform the Court of this before, as it 
would have saved the interruption he 
had given to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, who was about to address the 
court on the motion before it. 

Mr. Mackinnoii hoped before lii.s 
hon. friend (Mr. Rigby) proceeded to 
address the court, he might, as he had 
his (Mr. Rigby’s) permission, he al- 
lowed to say a few words in explana- 
tion: of an allusion made to him in 
soiidil'' of the reports of their proceed- 
ings contained in the public papers, 
and which he wished to correct. The 
letter which he had read in the course 
of his speoch, had been described as 
anonymous. That letter had been 
written by himself, and the facts were 
known to many behind that bar, on 
whom, he was glad to say, it had made 
an impression, and on some points 
had changed their opinions on the 
subject of the trade with China. His 
hon. friend (Mr. Carruthers) had 
alluded to him, and intimated that his 
fortune had been made in the trade 


between India and China. In reply 
to that he must say, that not one 
farthing of whatever property he pos- 
sessed liad been made in that trade, 
and he would defy his hon. friend to 
name any single article wliich could 
be imported to China by which a for- 
tune could be made. The hon. pro- 
prietor was proceeding, when he was 
interrupted by loud cries of “ spoke,” 
“ spoke,” on which he resumed his 
seat. 

J)r. Gilchrist next addressed the 
court, and wished to know the name 
of the writer who had been alluded to 
as anonymous. 

The Chairrnnn asked what the hon. 
proprietor wanted. 

Dr. said, he would let liini 

know if ho would permit him to pro- 
ceed. It sometimes happened that 
anonymous information, or informa- 
tion circulated as such — 

A l^roprictor here rose to order. 
The hon. gentleman n as making n 
reply, and not an explanation. 

The Deputy Chairman rose to or- 
der. It was (|uite irregular that tlio 
hon. proprietor should claim ariglit 
to reply to remarks made by other 
jiropriotors. If llierc was any thing 
wliich he wislied to explain, in con- 
secpience of what had fallen from anv 
previous sjieaker, the court would hear 
him ; hut beyond that, he had no right 
to address the court a second time on 
the same question, (hear, hear !) 

Mr. Riyby then proceeded to ad- 
dress the court. He observed that on 
his coming into court that morning his 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) had i])timated to him his inten- 
tion of addressing the court, and of 
getting permission, if he could, to 
M^ithdraw his original amendment, 
and to substitute that which he had 
just read, and therefore he had cour- 
teously asked him to give to him a 
few moments. He had done so, not 
alone from that courtesy to wliich he 
thought his hon. and learned friend 
entitled, and from his wish to oblige 
him, but also from the feeling, that, 
concurring with him in the view which 
he (Mr, Jackson) took, he found it 
difficult, indeed altog'other impossi- 
ble, with all his respect for the 
hon. and gallant general (Sir J. 
Malcolm), to support his motion as 
it now stood. He gave full credit 
to the hon. and gallant general 
for his good intentions, but he must 
say, that his resolution was not fVamad 
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with that degree of precision and 
accuracy which would place it on a 
proper footing with the other papers 
before the court: those papers, he 
must say — the letters and answers be- 
fore the court — were admirable speci- 
mens of good logic, sound reasoning, 
and great scholastic acijuirements, 
which did mucli credit to all parties ; 
and, with all his high respect for 
his Majesty’s Miiiisters, he was in 
expectation (which however had not 
been realised) of seeing something 
emanate from this court worthy of the 
communications of the (lovernment 
and the Court of Directors. When 
he recollected what had been said by 
those who had preceded him in ad- 
dressing the court, he felt all the 
difficulty of the task he had under- 
taken. Ho felt that in occupying the 
time and attention of the court he was 
doing much : but he could not help it, 
for the subject was one which re<|uired 
deep and mature consi<leration ; and as 
the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Control hadrecpicHted that his 
correspondence should be submitted 
for the opinion of the Court of IVo- 
prietors, he felt it incumbent on each 
individual member of the qourt to 
present himself to its attention if he 
thought he had any thing to offer 
worthy of notice. It was worthy of 
remark, that the correspondence with 
the Board of Control as representing 
the Government, and tlie Directoj’s as 
representing the (hmipany, had com- 
menced as far back as October 18.30, 
and notwithstanding the importance of 
the subject, nothing was done till July 

1832 ; {hrar, hoar!) and now in April 

1833 the Company was strongly pressed 
to come to a decision, (hmr, hear!) 
How or why tliis delay had occurred 
the court had not been informed. 
Before he proceeded farther, he must 
say that ho could have wished that 
before any of the proprietors had 
addressed the court they had been 
addressed by some of the Directors, 
It would have been of great impor- 
tance to the proprietors to know 
what were the opinions entertained 
by those to whom tliey were in the 
habit of looking up with deserved 
confidence. That they had not offered 
any opinion as to the course which 
should be taken with respect to the 
correspondence, was a sufficient re- 
cord that that correspondence con- 
tained their fixed opinions, and that 
they had nothing more to offer. 


Looking at this ho must refer to the 
first impression made on him by those 
papers. It appeared to him that the 
President of the Board of Control, 
acting on behalf of the people of 
England, had made his first proposal 
to the Company. The usual course 
on the expiration of the charter, was 
that the Company should petition 
Parliament : — but both the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Grey seemed, 
in their propositions, to be of opinion, 
that it was not intended to renew the 
Company's charter. As some re- 
marks had been made on the right 
hon. the President of the Board of 
Control, he would say one or two 
words on that point, for he did not 
think that justice hud heeii done to 
the right hou. gentleman on this 
occasion, and it was important as 
these debates will go before tlie pub- 
lic, that they should guard against 
any erroneous impression. They 
were bound to act fairly to all parties. 
It should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Grant as the President of the Board 
of Control, was the representative of 
the people of England. The Secret 
Committee of the Directors repre- 
sented the Company. Mr. Grant, as 
the advocate as well as representative 
(»f the people of England, put forth 
his scheme. Why should he have 
been attacked for having done so? 
It was unjust on this ground to attack 
him, even if his proposal were less 
favourable to the Company than it 
had been. The hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding) had not only attacked Mr. 
Grant, but also Mr. Mackenzie, but 
on referring to the evidence of that 
gentleman, he could not discover any 
cause for such attack ; there was 
nothing in his evidence either un- 
constitutional or unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, nr one who was educated in 
one of their colleges, and wh0edid 
credit to the Company of which he 
was an able officer. The evidence of 
Mr. Mackenzie on the subject of pa- 
tronage begun in question 684. It 
was (in page 113 of the evidence) 
to this effect : — 

Mr If^eedinff said he would repeat 
the exact words he had used, if the 
hon. and learned proprietor thought 
it necessary. 

Mr. Rigby said it was unnecessary 
to trouble his hon. friend. The sub- 
stance of what Mr. Mackenzie had 
said, was this : — that under a govern- 
ment more economically adminis- 
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tered, a part of the patronaffo of the 
Company exercised by it would not be 
injurious. He did not think the 
Company’s patrona[|;e would be in- 
jurious, or that Government should 
have it ; that would not do — what he 
suggfested was, that a part of it 
should be given to the Universities; 
and that cadetships should be sold 
just as commissions in the army 
were disposed of. This was all that 
Mr. Mackenzie had said, and he cer- 
tainly did not think that it ivas 
deserving the high censure which 
the hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding) had passed upon him. 
But to return : his impression on 
reading the correspondence was, that 
the first proposition of the Go- 
vernment must have been received 
with astonishment by the Court of 
Directors. “ Are you going to anni- 
hilate us?” they might well have 
asked ; “ we do not think that you 
so intend, but such certainly is the 
tendency of your proposition,” We 
are called upon to give up the whole 
of our China trade which is so profit- 
able that it is one of the great sup- 
ports of our Indian government. 
The language of the Directors was 
certainly strong and energetic; the 
letters of the 27th of February, and 
those which followed it M^erc excellent 
specimens of reasoning on the sub- 
ject. But after this, he must say 
that, as it appeared to him, the tone 
of the Directors became changed. 
After insisting on their rights, after 
settling for their property, and de- 
manding that out of it they should 
have a guarantee for the payment of 
the dividends by the investment of 
eighteen millions in British funds, 
they added — 

** We fear from your saying nothing in 
reply to our suggestion as to the rate at 
wfafclr the capital is to be redeemable, 
that we must conclude that the ministers 
are not disposed to fix a higher rate than 
jSIQO for every 5s, of annuity as speci- 
fied in the Paper of Hints, but we rely upon 
the assurance given to us in your letter 
of the 19th ultimo, that the term of the 
annuity will be of considerable [length 
It remains for us upon tliis part of the 
subject, only to express the thanks of the 
court for the intention •which you have 
manifested of providing, by a legislative 
enactment, for the payment of the divi- 
dend with the same punctuality as is 
observed towards the territorial bond- 
holders ; an arrangement which combined 
with the security of the guarantee fund. 


when made applicable to the dividend, 
cannot fail of being very satisfactory to 
the general court/’ 

This he (Mr. Rigby) must call a 
great falling off from the firm tone 
which the Directors had held in 
former letters. It was going back 
from those assertions of the rights of 
the Company which they had so justly 
and so confidently made. What was 
it that they had heretofore insisted 
on, as to the value of the Com- 
pany's property? Why, if any re- 
liance was to be placed on the 
fidelity of their officers, which had 
been so justly eulogised, they had been 
led to believe, from the calculations 
made, that they were entitled to 
^21,102,182, besides ^£2, 186, 129, cash 
at home and abroad, and money in 
the public funds. Mr. Grant himself, 
in his letter of the 12th of February, 
admitted that the commercial pro- 
perty claimed by the Company, exclu- 
sively of property in India, might be 
thus rateu : 

Hie commercial capital, as computed bjr the 
Coaipany, on the lat of May Itl29. • • i;21,lU2,18i 

Previous to 1765 • • ^.*3, 616, 000 

T^s by Home Ilond Debt, 
at that time outstanding • • 1,616,000 

* £2,000,000 

Total •• £23,102,1H2 

Now, with this property, exceeding 
£23,000,01)0, and nearly £5,000,000 
of debts due to commerce from the 
territorial revenue, amounting in the 
whole to more than £28,000,000, 
what, he would ask, were the just 
rights of the Company ? If, as seem- 
ed now to be the general belief, the 
privileges of exclusive trade were to 
be taken away, what would be the re- 
sult; why, for all the purposes of com- 
merce, would they not still remain a 
corporate body? they could carry on 
trade, make settlements, build mrts, 
administer justice, as they at present 
did in their several presidencies. 
Now, if they had all this property, and 
if, by former charters and acts of par- 
liament, all these rights would still 
belong to them as a corporate bqdy ; 
if, he repeated, they possessed all this 
capital, and all those privileges, be- 
sides the still undefined right to terri- 
tory — ^were they, he would ask, to sur- 
render all those rights and privileges, 
and possessions— -and for what ? for, 
in the first instance, an annuity of 
£ 630 , 000 , redeemable at a fixed pe- 
riod, at the rate of £100 for every 
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X5. bs. of annuity. Why, either all 
their accounts as to the amount of their 
property were wronpf, or surely they 
were entitled to much more than this. 
The sum which they were said to be 
entitled to sounded great in the esti- 
mation of the country ; but certainly 
it appeared to him that it was very 
small in comparison with the amount 
of property to wdiich they had a just 
claim. VV hile on this part of the sub- 
ject, he owned that he could not but 
regret, that some statement had not 
been put forth to the country on the 
subject of the Company’s just claims. 
The second resolutions of the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Jackson) had 
gone near it, but not far enough. Our 
countrymen had a strong sense of jus- 
tice, and however much clamour 
might be raised against the Compa- 
ny’s claims and pretensions, he was 
certain that no clamour could induce 
them to do that which was unjust, 
{hear, hear!) If such a statement, 
containing the full particulars of the 
Company’s rights and assets, and 
claims, of the benefits which they had 
been the means of conferring on In- 
dia — if, he repeated, some such state- 
ment had been sent forth to the pub- 
lic, couched in the strong, energetic, 
and scholastic language, such as dis- 
tinguished the correspondence of the 
Directors with the President of the 
Board of Control, it would have pro- 
duced a powerful effect, and would, 
he was quite certain, have neutralized 
much of the opposition now raised 
against the Coinpariv. His hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. ll. Jackson) had 
alluded to the clamour which had been 
raised in the country against the Com- 
pany, and added that the Government 
had been urged by it to take the 
course which they now did, in the 
propositions made to the Court. He 
admitted the fact, and on that ground 
it was, principally, that he regretted 
that the Company had not sent forth 
such a statement as he had spoken of. 
It was to be lamented, that corporate 
bodies, in this country, were on the 
decline; but when we saw, in any of 
those bodies, a disposition to indivi j 
dual wrong, when we saw injustice 
done and persevered in, we might, 
without even that spirit of prophe- 
cy for which the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Lowndes) claimed credit, predicted 
that the downfall of such a corpora- 
tion was near at hand. When he saw 
men departing from the straight path 


of justice, and persevering in wrong, 
he was not surprised* at their down- 
fall. To return, however, he must 
repeat his regret, that the Directors 
had not made a forcible appeal to the 
public, in a full and fair statement of 
their case. It would, he was certain it 
would, have produced a poM^erful im- 
pression in their favour. Why had 
not — (as the hon proprietor, Mr. 
Carruthers said yesterday) why had 
not the shipping interest come for- 
ward on this occasion? In 1813 
nearly all London rose in behalf of 
the Company. Remonstrances, me- 
morials, and" petitions came in from 
every quarter, many of them shewing 
that if the charter of the Company 
were not renewed, 30,000 persons 
M^ould be thrown out of emplo 5 ^nent. 
Now, all was silent ; there was no re- 
monstrance or representation made 
on the part of the Company. But 
why should there not be ? Was the 
country wholly unmindful of what it 
owed to the Company ? F rom whom 
were they descended as a Company ? 
From a few adventurers, who, with a 
few small vessels had risked their all, 
and often lost it too, in search of new 
outlets for the commerce of the coun- 
try. From such small beginnings they 
had grown up to be the owners of 
powerful navies, to have whole armies 
in their pay — in a word, to be the go- 
vernors of a mighty empire. The 
country now viewed them as such 
governors, and many looked on their 
wealth and their power with jealousy ; 
but they considered not the risks, the 
losses, the sacrifices of liberty, and 
not unfrequently of life, by which that 
wealth and power were obtained. 
Those who now coveted a part of the 
Company’s wealth and profits were, 
or affected to bo, ignorant of the 
valuable aid, which they had given 
to the country from the moment that 
their trade and their possessions began 
to extend in India — the constant sti- 
mulus which they gave to the national 
industry — the employment they give to 
the miners in Cornwall, whom they 
set to work by the demand created 
for tin, which they contributed to raise 
from .£70 to £160 per ton — ^the em- 
ployment provided by their trade for 
so many of our artizans at home— 
the immense traffic opened by them in 
the trade with China, which no pri- 
vate adventurers could ever have at- 
tempted — all these advantages which 
the country derived from the Com* 
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pany were forgotten. If, however, 
the public had been reminded of them 
by a powerful statement, such as he 
had alluded to, it would have done 
much in their favour. But still there 
were, he would admit, other and para- 
mount interests to which the Govern- 
ment were bound to attend. But, 
surely, in attending to them, injustice 
was not to be done to those to whom 
the country o^ved so much. He would 
admit that their strict right to the 
exclusive trade with China w^ould ex- 
pire with their charter. Their lease was 
expired ; but what, then, if they had 
been good tenants, and had greatly im- 
proved the premises, let the same liberal 
treatment be given to them as would be 
given by any just landlord to a de- 
serving tenant. What was the justice of 
the case ? Mr. Grant thought that the 
trade with China might be increased, if 
it w^ere opened to the public ; an d he de- 
clares it unjust that other nations should 
be allowed to have a large share of the 
trade, from which our own merchants 
were excluded. Undoubtedly, it must 
be admitted that this was hard. He 
remembered, on a former occasion, 
having heard an eloquent address to 
the court on this subject, pointing out 
the short-sighted policy of the English 
Government in allowing to the mer- 
chants of America privileges which 
they denied to those of their own 
country. Other in dividuals, also mem- 
bers of that court, had more than once 
remarked the absurdity of allowing 
foreigners to derive those benefits 
from w'hich our own skill, industry, 
and enterprizc were excluded. One 
gentleman, a friend of his, on one 
occasion stated, that he had under- 
written a policy of insurance for an 
American ship sailing from England 
to China, to partake of a trade from 
which our own merchants were pro- 
hibited. The very natural remark of 
his friend on the subject w'as, that it 
was too bad — and undoubtedly so it 
was ; for no man who had an impar- 
tial judgment on the subject could do 
otherwise than condemn the policy, 
which could leave British ships and 
British capital lying idle, which might 
be most profitably employed where 
the merchants of every country had 
access, ex;cept those of England. He 
had listened with great attention to 
what had been said by the hon. baronet 
-(Sir C. Forbes), by the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Mackinnon), on the danger 
of throwingopen the trade with China, 


and the little prospect of advantage 
which it held out to private traders ; 
but with great respect for those hon. 
gentlemen, he must say, that the ar- 
guments which had been advanced by 
the hon, and gallant officers (Captain 
Gowan and (Jol. L. Stanhope) were, 
in his opinion, quite conclusive as to 
the advantages which would be de- 
rived to the public from throwing 
open the trade. This brought him to 
a most important point of the subject 
before the court. The papers in part 
of the correspondence laid great strc'ss 
on the extinction of the Company’s 
ti*ade with China, and went so far as 
to say, that the Company ronld not 
go on with tlic government of India 
without it; but he observed that, in 
the papers after the 18 th of March, 
they spoke in a difTerent tone. Their 
language was in effect : “ VVe cannot 
help it — the people will have the trade 
thrown open — and we must do the 
best we can.” J’hey (the Directors) 
first stated that they could not under- 
take the government of India with any 
degree of satisfaction if deprived of 
the aid of the China trade. They 
saud, that if they gave up the trade 
with India and also that with China, 
what would then be left? Why, they 
would cease to exist as a commercial 
company ; and then what was to be- 
come of their political functions in 
India? This was the language held 
to Mr. Grant, That gentleman in his 
reply told them, to let the trade bo in 
abeyance. In abeyance? Why should 
it be so ? Surely there must be some 
delusion on this subject, or a great 
change had taken place in the opinions 
of the court respecting it. Why, with 
the wcll-cquippcd fleets, and expe- 
rienced officers which belonged to 
them, and with the undoubted right 
which they had to trade as private 
merchants, should they allow their 
trade to be in abeyance? He was 
astonished that a man with Mr. Grant’s 
great knowledge and experience should 
make such a proposition. The thing 
was absurd on the face of it. Sup- 
ose they did consent that it should 
c in abeyance — what, he would ask, 
would become of the trade if they left 
it off for three or four years ? Was 
it likely that it would come back to 
them at will, after having given it up 
for so long a period ? The supposi- 
tion was an absurdity. The question 
then was come .to this, either the 
Company must make arrangement on 
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the best terms they could with the 
Government, or they must at once 
say, we stand on our rights, gpranted 
by the charter of William 111., and 
confirmed by several acts of the Le- 
gislature passed on our behalf ; which 
acts not only recognised our rights, 
but had settled our accounts, setting 
forth the balances as they stand on 
each side — why, then, should we give 
up all these advantages? This, he 
thought, should bo the language which 
the Company should hold to the Go- 
vernment. lie did not expect that 
they could get the whole of their 
bond — that ail the rights which be- 
longed to them would bo recognized ; 
and here he must say, with his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson), 
that their own personal rights and 
interests were not the only things for 
which they had to contend. They 
stood there the representatives of many 
proprietors who could not attend — of 
many widows and orphans, whose 
rights and privileges they ought not to 
give away. Ho did not look upon 
this as a mere money <[Ucstion — it 
went beyond that : it was, whether 
they were to surrender all those rights 
and privileges, which were as well 
secured to them as the property of 
the Duke of Bedford, or any other 
peer of the realm. heart) In- 

deed, it was inipossildc to put their 
rights to hazard, without giving just 
cause of alarm to all men as to the 
security of property, {hear, hear!) 
They held their pn»j)erty by the same 
tenure as any Englisnnian held bis 
property— on the faith of uiuricnt te- 
nure and on the security of chartered 
rights ; and, as was well said, they 
had a parliament of a country essen- 
tially commercial to which they might 
appeal, and which he trusted would 
respect their just rights, fhear^ hear!) 
As to driving a bargain, he must say, 
that he would go to Capel Court, to 
Smithhcld, or the Corn Exchange, 
and would say, “ Here is a statement 
of our claims — ^udiat arc they worth 
There could, he thought, be no great 
difficulty in ascertaining what was 
their real value : why then not leave 
the matter to the Directors and the 
President of the Board of Control ? 
The same figures admitted by Mr. 
Grant in his letter, and the accounts 
at both sides, could be arranged with- 
out any great delay or trouble. One 
thing must be taken for granted, as it 
was recognized in various acts of 


arliament, that the territorial debt 
elonged to India, and not to the 
Company. Much stress was laid on 
the proposition of securing to the 
Company a dividend of ten and a-half 
per cent. ; but if the whole of their 
capital were taken into the account, 
the dividend would not exceed .£2. Ids. 
per cent. Let it not go forth to the 
country that the Company was realiz- 
ing such large profits, when, with a 
capital of between twenty and thirty 
millions, they were receiving only at 
the rate of £2. 18s. percent. He was 
opposed to the transfer of the dividend 
to the territorial revenue of India, 
though he was prepared to admit, 
that even if that tax were made, it 
could not be fairly considered in the 
light of a tax on India; but he ob- 
jected to this sort of security on other 
grounds. It was admitted that, in the 
year 1794, the Company was rich 
enough in consols to pay their own 
dividend; and what happened? Wc 
luid since then acquired an increase 
of territory — we had been engaged in 
wars (and by the way the Court of 
Directors attributed those wars to the 
conduct of persons over whom they 
had no cflectual control) — they had 
met with losses; and he would now 
ask, wore they to be put in a worse 
situation than they had been in 1794, 
when they had enough in consols to 
secure their dividends? Why should 
they be left to all the contingencies to 
which the territorial revenue was 
liable ? As a pecuniary question, what 
had they to look to but their money? 
(heary hear!) and in any arrangement 
on that subject, they c)ught to have 
perfect security. Let the Company 
have its just rights ; — why should the 
Company be called upon — they who 
had gained an empire whilst England 
lost her colonies— to surrender up all 
they had gained, and all they pos- 
sessed — and for what ? for certain 
payments to be secured on the ter- 
ritorial revenue, wdth all its uncer- 
tainties. The proposition was mon- 
strously unjust. Qieary heaVy hear!) 
Was there any advocate for this pro- 
osition who was himself a merchant? 
f there were, he would ask him, 
suppose he was about to retire from 
business, and that a proposal should 
bo made to him of this .kind : will 
you give your whole business, your 
stock in trade, warehouses, &c. to 
A. B., who already owes you a great 
sum of money, and he will give you 
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in exchangee a certain sum Becored 
upon his estate, which is already de- 
clared to be insolvent. (Acor, hear!) 
AVas there any man so g^reat a fool as 
to accept a proposition of this kind ? 
W as there any man in his senses who 
would for an instant deliberate what 
answer he should give. He did not, by 
the illustration, mean to infer that the 
territorial revenue of India was insol- 
vent ; he believed it was secure enough 
at present, but the court had already 
heard from an hon. proprietor that 
that revenue had been in a much more 
flourishing condition a few years ago, 
that it had not only a surplus revenue 
of two millions, but that there were 
ten millions in the treasury of India. 
Well, and what had become of this 
handsome accumulation? It all va* 
nished; one of those contingencies 
from which India, under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, would never 
be wholly free, had occurred, and in 
a short time swept it all away. The 
Burmese war absorbed it in a few 
years ; and not only did that, but 
made an addition to the territorial 
debt. This question, then, of effectual 
security, w'as one of vast importance 
to the* proprietors. He was aware 
that there were many w'hose amount 
of Elast-India stock, compared wdth 
the bulk of their private fortune, was 
very small; but there were some to 
whom their share of that stock was 
their all, and therefore they were fully 
justified in demanding as a right the 
beat security which the circumstances 
of the country afforded for the pay- 
ment of their dividends. The pro- 

S osition of his learned friend (Mr. R. 

ackson) would go far to give the se- 
curity; and when the proper time 
came for submitting it to the pro- 
prietors, it should have his support. 
The discussion had hitherto been 
conducted with great calmness and 
. good temper ; yet he thought that 
men might well be excused if they 
shewed a little warmth when they 
were called upon to deliver up the 
whole of their property without get- 
ting a fair ana full equivalent, and 
secured so as to be put beyond all 
risk. It had been contended that the 
Gpmpiuiy was a monopoly. How could 
that be called a monopoly which any 
man could come into the market and 
purchase. He would not go to the 
question of teas, though it might be 
^fpryed that the Company was bound 
t^ jkeep an immense stock on hand. 


which it did without ever taking ad- 
vantage of any scarcity; and it was 
also bound, when it brought those teas 
into the market, to put them up to 
auction at the cost price. This, then, 
could not be called a monopoly ; what 
he understood by a monopoly, was 
something like the course pursued by 
some former servants of the Com- 
pany, who purchased up on one occa- 
sion all the rice and betel-nut they 
could get, in order to create a scarcity, 
that they might take advantage of it 
and raise the price, which they did 
to such an extent that many pe- 
rished in the streets of want. That, 
indeed, was a monopoly; but this was 
nothing of the kind. Another ground 
of their claim to good security was, 
that on all former occasions of the 
renewal of their charter, the pro- 
prietors asked for an increase of their 
dividends; but now they only asked 
that they should have as good a se- 
curity for the payment of their divi- 
dends as they possessed in 1794. Now 
for the other alternative : the Com- 
pany had a right to its capital and its 
trade ; but looking at its power in the 
political government of India, he must 
say, that if thrown into the hands of 
government, it would tend to destroy 
the equilibrium of the constitution. 
The proposed bill M^ould in effect 
come up to the celebrated India Bill. 
If it should pass into a law, what 
would be the situation of Ministers ? 
They would be paramount in Eng- 
land ; but Avhat would become of the 
ower of the Directors : it was inde- 
nite at present. The period of fif- 
teen years was named; but suppose 
that it w^as to be given up at that 
time, to whom were they to look up 
for that management to secure the 
payment c»f the dividends. There 
was an ambiguous expression on this 
subject in the letter of Mr. Grant of 
the 21st of March ; he said, “ If the 
arrangement be adopted, I shall of 
course be happy to be favoured with 
your views on the propriety of fixing 
any, and if any, what period to the 
political authority of the Company, 
as well as on all other questions 
which regard the administration 
of our Indian dominions. It is the 
more necessary to reserve this point at 
present, as I conceive that it will here- 
after be a matter for grave considera- 
tion, whether the interests of India, 
and of the empire at large, will not 
be better consulted ; and whether the 
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Company will not, in every respect, 
be more strongly and advantageously 
placed if the miration of these politi* 
cal functions is left indefinite, than if 
they are put under the invidious, and 
perhaps aolusive, protection of a spe- 
cified period.” Now certainly this did 
place the good faith of the whole ar- 
rangements, as proposed by Ministers, 
in \ very doubtful point of view. 
What were they to understand from 
Mr. (a rant, or what were they to sup- 
pose of the faith of Parliament, when 
they were addressed in such language 
ns this : “ That it will hereafter be a 
matter for grave consideration, whe- 
ther the interests of India, and of the 
empire at large, will not be better 
consulted, and whether the Company 
in every respect will not be more 
strongly and advantageously placed, 
if the duration of these political func- 
tions is left indefinite, than if they are 
put under the invidious, and perhaps 
delusive^ protection of a specified 
period.” Would the Directors, after 
this, trust those men farther than they 
could see the direct and positive ten- 
dency of their acts ? It was better to 
leave it indchnito! But how long 
would that last ? Why, the very next 
budget, they might be told of the in- 
creasing exigencies of the country — 
of the great expenses of commis- 
sioners and boards, &c., and the ne- 
cessity of reduction of expenditure. 
How long might they hist, with an in- 
definite term? Why, the Ministers 
might soon persuade the nation to 
throw the Company overboard, (//car, 
fiear i) But it was said that they were 
to be linked to the people of India, by 
the payment of their dividend being 
charged upon the territorial revenue ; 
but who were to take care and provide 
for the dividends? If he wished to 
injure a man, or a body of men, he 
would begin by weakening him or 
them — by drawing their teeth. The 
trade of the Company was first to be 
destroyed — then the power of their 
Directors was to be taken away — and 
then they should be told that they 
%vere a set of vulgar fellows, caring 
only for their dividends. The Govern- 
ment would first separate the Com- 
pany, and then ruin them. Why, the 
whole of this, coupled with certain 
promises, was so much delusion, that 
no man could trust it. They were not 
to rely on delusive promises; they 
should have full security for the pay- 
ment of their dividends, and for the 
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duration of the political power of 
their Directors. It would he recol- 
lected that in the origin of the Com- 
pany, the Court of Proprietors had 
the power of electing their Directors 
annually, the power of managing the 
trade, and many other privileges, 
which had since been taken away. 
When the flourishing state of the 
Company’s finances was so much 
talked of in 17^3, the Proprietors very 
naturally asked for an increase of their 
dividends. But the Directors of that 
day complained of the demand ; tliey 
accused the Proprietors as a sordid 
set of rhen, who looked only to the 
amount of their dividends. The go- 
vernment of the day listened to those 
complaints, and the proprietors were 
shorn of their privileges. If the 
Directors of the present day were to 
be put down by the Government, he 
hoped they would regret that they had 
once deprived the Court of Proprie- 
tors of their’s, and had put it out of 
their power to render them that assist- 
ance on the present occasion which 
they otherwise might. He was sure 
that the Directors themselves M'ould 
admit the great assistance which they 
had frequently derived from the wis- 
dom, talent, character, and integrity 
of the Court of Proprietors, and he 
hoped that the latter would be ready 
to uphold the Directors, (//car, hear !) 
He wished that the Directors had, as 
the House of Commons had, a grand 
committee of justice, where com- 
plaints could be made; for if there 
were any charge of malfaisance, such 
meetings as the present were not the 
time or the place for them. They had 
heard some statements coming from 
anonymous sources. However appa- 
rently important any such statements 
might be, there was great danger in 
receiving them. If you once listen to 
anonymous slander, you point the 
dagger of the assassin, and you do not 
know how soon it may he turned ’ 
against yourself. He would say then, 
that in lhat court, as well as in the 
House of Commons^ there ought to 
be some mode of making complaints, 
and before competent authorities, 
who could enquire fully into them. 
He would confidently assert, that 
if there had been a committee of 
justice appointed by the Court of 
Directors years ago, it would have 
redounded greatly to the benefit and 
advantage of the Company. , That 
Committee would then have received 
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tho complaints > of individuals who 
conceivea themselves afrg^rieved, and 
not have dismissed their suppliants’ 
memorials, as had hitherto been the 
case, with the contemptuous declara- 
tion, that they could not be attended 
to.” This W'ould have saved the loss, 
both of much character and money 
to the Company. They would not, 
then, have had those unpleasant 
discussions which had occasionally 
taken place in the House of Com- 
mons ; nor that prejudice agpainst the 
Company which had been excited by 
representations in the newspapers, 
and by statements made before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. A channel for complaint 
might have been scooped out without 
the inter\*ention of the fee-gatherer ; 
and the tribunals of the Company, 
than W'hich he knew nothing requiring 
more amendment, might have been 
placed on a much better foundation 
than at present they could boast of. 
What, let him ask, had the Coinpaiiy 
done in India? An bon. proprietor 
(Sir C. D’Albiac), had said that he 
viewed with alarm the precarious 
tenure which they held of that coun- 
try, and it appeared from tlie papers, 
that their empire there depended not 
on the affections of the people, but 
was maintained by the sw’ord alone. 
On many occasions their servants had 
violated the principles of justice, and 
upon others they had pronounced 
decisions entirely at variance wdth 
the feelings of the natives. They had 
had a wrong interpretation placed on 
the ordinances of their governors ; 
and they w-ere accused of having 
violated the hereditary rights of the 
natives, and trampled on the ancient 
laws of the country, {cries of ques- 
turn !) He maintained that what he 
was saying was strictly to the (jues- 
tion. It appeared from the evidence 
given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that a high- 
minded race in India, whose name 
he did not recollect, w'ere so dis- 
gusted by the improper interference 
of the courts of justice there, that they 
actually destroyed themselves. The 
feelings and prejudices of the na- 
tives had been grossly offended. 
They had sent out judges with the 
laws of England to administer to a 
people, whose habits, and nature, 
were oppewed to them ; and they had 
compelled t|ie zemindars of the 
country, the descendants of the Mo- 


guls, to submit to be judged by British 
customs. {hear^ 'hearJ) They had 
made men subject to this jurisdiction 
who had been accustomed to be ex- 
empted from all courts except their 
own ; and in this way they had acted, 
instead of endeavouring to conciliate 
the affections of the people of India. 
He therefore thought that they had 
yet much to amend in the itdminis. 
tration of the government of India. 
Notwithstanding all the Acts of Par- 
liament which had been passed, 
professing to open the courts of 
justice to every complaint against 
delinquency in fndia, they had con- 
structed such a system as effectually 
deterred any person from applying 
for redress of wrong. A man might 
come home from India gorged with 
wealth, the product of his own rapa- 
eity^ — they might know this to he the 
ftict — they might know it to be ini- 
ossible for him, in the situation he 
lied, honestly to have acquired that 
wealth — yet who is there that will 
bring that man to justice ? He know 
BO means of instituting an investiga- 
tion into the conduct of any indivi- 
dual who had so acted except by 
public impeachment, and the ex- 
pense of such a mode of proceeding 
was enormous. Let them look to the 
national accounts, and sec wdiat the 
impeachment of Hastings cost the 
nation ; and he was sure they would 
come to the conclusion that that was 
an example not to be followed. He, 
therefore, extremely regretted the 
want of any proper court or tribunal, 
to take cognizance of the complaints 
of individuals in India. The courts 
in England did not understand the 
feelings of the natives of India; and, 
however eminent for talent and ho- 
nest in intention the English judges 
might be, it was utterly impossible 
for them to administer justice satis- 
factorily to the native population. 
{hear, hear!) I'hese things all wanted 
correction, and it was not an unim- 
portant consideration, in the present 
situation of their affairs, to reflect that 
they had tended to generate those 
feelings of prejudge against the 
Company which had swayed the mind 
of the Right Hon. the President of 
the Board of Control, perhaps against 
his better judgment. If the Com- 
pany had possessed a proper tribunal 
for receiving complaints, those state- 
ments which had been circulated 
through the country by the press of 
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London, Glaag;ow, Liverpool, and by 
various other provincial papers, 
would never have ap{)eared; and it 
was a matter of extreme regret to 
him, that though the directors knew 
some of those statements to be per- 
fectly true, they had no means of 
redressing the grievances complained 
of. The press had been justly design 
naied the tongue of the country ; it 
was the organ through which the 
feelings of the nation were made 
manifest, and it was not wise in 
them to disregard ** the signs of the 
times.” In that paper which deser- 
vedly possessed such great circula- 
tion, the following sentence appeared 
on the 2Gth of klarch : — there can 
he no faith reposed in general princi- 
ples, there can be no reliance placed 
on the soundest maxims of enlight- 
ened policy, if a more general par- 
ticipation in the benetits of both 
trades do not lead to a great increase 
of our national prosperity, and a 
considerable addition to the general 
comforts of the people.” That was 
only one among many paragraphs of 
a snnilar nature, witl/which the jjress 
now teemed, calling on the ministers 
for a great and serious interference, 
not only w'ith the exclusive privileges, 
but likewise with the chartered rights 
of the Company, and he was there- 
fore disposed to make great allowance 
for their conduct on tlie present oc- 
casion. lie trusted that the proposed 
arrangement would not take place ; 
but if it did, he sincerely wished that 
the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Control, if he was success- 
ful in his attempt to acquire the go- 
vernment of India — for that seemed 
to be the aim of the present adminis- 
tration— would rule that empire in a 
manner equally beneficial to it and to 
this country. It was his most fervent 
aspiration, that the result of the course 
pursued by the right hon. gentleman, 
whether dictated % ambition, natural 
to a statesman, by vanity, generated by 
a consciousness of the great acquire- 
ments he undoubtedly possessed ; or 
by patriotic and philosophical prin- 
ciples— might ^ not only to benefit 
the commercial^ manufacturing, and 
mercantile interests of this country; 
to give employment to all our people ; 
to scoop out new channels of trade for 
the capital and indust^ of the nation, 
by which some alleviation might be 
afforded to the existing distress ; but 
also to bring home prosperity and 


comfort to all the inhabitants of In- 
dia. It was likewise his earnest wiab 
that these advantages might be accom- 
panied by an improvement in the 
moral condition of the people of that 
great empire ; that their habits and 
manners might be ameliorated; that 
the beneficent influence of the Chris- 
tian religion might be extended among 
them, not by means of the sword, but 
by the wholesome effect of good ex- 
ample ; that the conduct of Christian 
men resorting to that country might 
be such as to induce the inhabitants, 
fw>m qdniirution of tbeir principles, 
to become willing proselytes to their 
opinions, and to leave the baneful 
and wretched idols they at present 
worshipped ; that the religion of 
Brahma might yield to the religion of 
Christ ; that the Company might 
cease to have the odious stigma at- 
tached to it of participating in the 
unholy gains derived from an ido- 
latrous worship ; and thus happiness, 
content, and prosperity might be spread 
throughout the land. \henr^ hear!) It 
would then be the province of history 
to record how much that Company had 
merited at the hands of their country ; 
how much, in the space of a few 
years, it had done to improve the 
laws, manners, and religion of the 
natives of India; and how much they 
had benefited that country by laying 
down just and fixed regulations, in the 
place of the arbitrary and unjust im- 
positions of her old savage conquerors! 
{hear^ hear /) They bad scarcely had 
their footing firm *in India for more 
than half a century : yet in that brief 
space of time they had done much on 
which to pride themselves. Let any 
man compare the history of India, 
during the period the Company had 
possessed it, with the history of Eng- 
land, and he could not avoid striking 
the balance in their favour. At the 
expiration of upwards of eight cen- 
turies since the Norman conquest, we 
were even now revising our laws, and 
modifying our institutions, {question^ 
question /) He apologized to the court 
for having detained them so long, and 
he would now conclude by expressing 
a hope that the rights of the Company 
would be asserted by the Court of 
Directors ; that they would stand firmly 
to the cause of the proprietors, and 
he had then no doubt that those reso- 
lutions which had been proposed to 
them, would be complied with in the 
fullest sense, {heary hear !) 
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Capt. Oowan said, that having been 
charged with bringing forward a case 
on iuaonTOous authority, he be»ed 
to state that he had the names of the 
parties in his possession, but he did 
hot think it right to state them, be- 
cause his resolution was to attack the 
system, and not persons. He was also 
under a promise of secrecy not to 
divulge the names ; but he would un- 
dertake to engage, that if a commis- 
sion of inquiry was sent out to India, 
the case he had mentioned should be 
brought forward. 

Mr./). Salomons wished the Chair- 
man to inform the court at what time 
he thought it probable that the dehate 
w'ould come to a termination. There 
were several proprietors who had re- 
solutions to propose, and it Avas very 
desirable that they should be in the 
■way Avhen the proper period arrived 
fur submitting them to the court. 

The Chairman said it Avould be 
highly satisfactory to him if he were 
able to answer the question put by the 
hon. proprietor. It was not in his 
power to say when the debate would 
conclude ; that was a point M'hich must 
be decided by the feeling of the pro- 
prietors themselves. 

Mr. Weeding was aivare that the 
practice of making explanations had 
the effect of detaining the court from 
coming to a decision on the question 
before it, and he ivould therefore not 
trespass on the time of the proprietors 
long, as he believed he Avould have 
another opportunity of offering an ex- 
planation with reference to some ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
hon. proprietor Avho last addressed the 
court. All he would say at present 
was, that he thought he need not 
trouble himself to allude to the hon. 
gentleman’s observations respecting 
Mr« Charles Grant, as the hon. gen- 
tleman had answered himself on that 
point, by declaring that the intentions 
and good faith of the right hon. gen- 
tleman were not to be trusted, (henry 
hear i) He would reserve the right of 
defending what he had said respect- 
ing Mr. Holt Mackenzie until another 
opportunity. 

Mr. Goldsmid confessed that he Avas 
not so good a Christian, that if he 
were smote on one cheek, he would 
offer the other ; on the contrary, he 
would try to ward off the blow, and 
to get trie better of his opponent. 
(heaTy and laughter.) Such would be 
the rule by which he should be guided 


on considering the question under the 
consideration of the court. The sub- 
ject of patronage had been men- 
tioned, and he hoped to be allowed to 
state one or two instances which had 
fallen under his personal observation,’ 
of the manner in Avhich the directors 
disposed of their patronage, not be- 
cause he thought it bore materially on 
the question before them, but because 
he considered that the “ sin of ingra- 
titude Avas Averse than witchcraft.” 
Ho had been a proprietor of East- 
India stock for more than forty years, 
and he had ncA'er but once asked a 
favour from a director, and that ^as 
for the son of a colonel avIio had been 
killed in India, leaving his mother 
with a large family iinproA'ided for. 
Being acquainted Avith these circum- 
stances, he AV'ent immediately to an 
hon. director Avith Avhom he AA'^as ac- 
quainted, and having mentioned the 
state of the case to him, that hon. 
director at once said, I will assist 
them immediately.” This Avas an act 
of kindness that he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
should ncA'or forget. {hcaVy hear!) 
The next instance related to a son of 
his own, Avho had been promised a 
sitaation in the army, lie Avas asked 
by jNlr. Campbell [as AA^e understood], 
Avhethcr he Avould not prefer a WTiter- 
ship; his son replied that he would, 
if his father would give his consent. 
He (Mr. Goldsmid) accepted the offer 
Avith thanks, and M r. C ampbcll told him 
that his only wish was to have gentlemen 
placed in those situations as a security 
to the nati\'es of India. {Jieary hear!) 
With respect to the question imme- 
diately before the court he would 
begin by observing, that the corres- 
pondence had done honour to the 
Court of Directors ; it was conducted 
on their part Avith candour and manli- 
ness ; while Mr. Grant’s answers, on 
the contrary, Avere full of ingenuity 
and sophistxw. He should have looked 
upon Mr. Grant’s correspondence as 
bearing a diplomatic character if it 
had finished with high considera- 
tion ; ” but ho was sorry to say that 
that right hon; gentleman appeared to 
haA'e no consideration |or them. What 
did he propose to do P To take every 
thing from the Company, and to give 
them ten and a-half per cent, out of 
the territorial revenue of India. A 
friend of hia had asked him what 
could have induced him to invest so 
large a capital in East- India stock? 
He replied, because he thought it was 
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good security for his money, and be* 
cause the Company possessed ware- 
houses to which he might send his 
children. ** But,” said his friend, 
<< suppose you lose India, what be- 
comes of your security ? ” He said, 
that in that case the Company possessed 
assets enough to pay the proprietors 
the value of their stock. If, however, 
those assets were to he taken away 
from them, be could not help saying 
that their situation was a very Serious 
one. lie thought it desirable, in the 
state of their aifairs, for the proprie- 
tors to place every confidence in the 
Court of Directors, and he, for one, 
promised to give them his support as 
long as he could. He confessed he 
was not inclined to go so far from 
home as to look to the natives of 
India. lie had a family of his own, 
which he found quite sufficient to 
manage, and many friends who might 
apply to him for assistance : he could 
not, therefore, be blamed if the great 
object with him was to obtain full 
security for his property. Besides, of 
this he was sure, that as long as suffi- 
cient power remained with the direc- 
tors, the natives of India would not 
he unprotected, (henry hear !) Then 
liowatood the case with regard to their 
property? The directors told them, 
that they had assets enough to secure 
the payment of ten and a- half per 
cent. ; and he admitted, that he could 
not help feeling some degree of indig- 
nation at the answer which Mr. Crant 
had given to this statement. The 
right hon. gentleman said, that the 
question must he decided in a court 
of equity, and God knew how many 
years would elapse before it was set- 
tled ; and in the mean time the pro- 
prietors would not get one shilling.” 
This was a^ threat that could only 
frighten old women, (hear y hear!) He 
was sure that there was not a pro- 
prietor in that court who would not 
run the risk of losing the whole of his 
property, rather than be thus frighten- 
ed out of his rifrhts. (cheers,) He con- 
fided in the justice and liberality of the 
Parliament of England. He felt no 
distrust of the present reformed House 
of Commons, for he ^ was sure there 
was not a radical in that house, who 
would not raise up his hwd against 
their being plundered of their property. 
(heary hear!) He advised them to 
throw themselves on the consideration 
of Parliament ; and he was sure that, 
as long as they had the power of ap- 


plying to the Legislature, they need 
stand in no fear oiT imy Pr^iafpt pf 
the Board of Control. (HedTy hia/r J) 
He hoped and trusted that none of the 
resolutions which had been brought 
forward would be persevered in ; be- 
cause he had such confidence in the 
Court of Directors, as to believe that, 
after collecting the sentiments of the 
proprietors, they would draw up a set 
of resolutions which would meet the 
feelings of the proprietary body. He 
was certain that they were in good 
hands ; that the Court of Directors 
would be true to them ; and he was 
no less sure that they would he staunch 
to the Court of Directors. They had 
17 , 000,000 of property, and that was 
quite sufficient for their purpose ; and, 
having full confidence in the direc- 
tors, he was willing to leave the matter 
to their settlement. He placed the 
fullest reliance in the Court of Direc- 
tors, and by them he pinned his faith. 
(heai\ hear /) 

I^Ir. Fielder said he was unwilling to 
obtrude on the attention of the court, 
after the display of eloquence which 
had been exhibited by different proprie- 
tors since the opening of the present 
debate ; but he felt it to be his duty, 
as a proprietor of East-lndia stock 
and as an Englishman, to stand up 
there and call upon his brother pro- 
prietors to prevent a minister of Wil- 
liam IV. from depriving them of all 
that they possessed in India or in this 
country. He meant those rights and 
privileges which had been conferred 
on them by William III., and had 
proved not only of advantage to this 
Company, hut a blessing and an ocean 
of wealth to the British nation. He 
trusted that the rope which that mo- 
narch had begun to twist in 1698, tying 
India and England, 14,000 miles apart, 
faster together, and which, year after 
ear for upwards of a century, had 
een increasing in strength and dura- 
bility, would not he severed or cut 
asunder by the ministers of the succed- 
ing William (IV). He hoped, that in 
commenting upon the proposals of Mi- 
nisters, nothing would fall from him 
that might he considered disrespectful 
to any person. He had no desire to 
make personal attacks ; and if any ob- 
servations approaching in the sligntest 
degree to that character should escape 
from him, he trusted they would be 
attributed not to intention, but to 
the warmth of debate. When first 
ho looked at the propositions of 
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G<mriiiii«fi^ h# begum tabe elaniiei 
fbis^jiwiof the EfM^lAdia Gdiai^ 
Hf 11 ^ almoet inclined to be- 
fieW that thtj were reduced to beg- 
gary; tbat they had acted like Al^rine 
coieaira, and that they had imused 
their trust for the last 150 years ; he 
hadbegun to think that everything that 
had been said against the Company 
by its enemies must be true. But this 
impression did not long remain on his 
mind; for he was coilvinced, on 
reading the whole correspondence 
and p^icularly the able letter of 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man, that Mr. Grant had not the 
slightest justification for his proposi. 
tions. In advocating the character 
of the Court of Directors, he begged 
to state that he supported them from 
no interested motives. Though be 
had known many of the directors 
for several years he , had never asked 
a fiLVOur ifrom cither of them but 
once, and that was, when he requested 
an hon. director, the chairman of 
the court at that time, not to urge him 
on behalf of one of his friends, because 
he had promised his vote to another 
person. But adverting to the question 
oefore the court, he must say, that such 
a string of propositions, or such a set of 
Algerine hints, had never before ema- 
nated from a British ministry, (hear, 
hear !) He had carefully examined the 
evidence adduced before the commit, 
tee of the House of Commons ; and he 
believed that witnesses more distin- 
^shed for high honour, talent, and 
integrity, had never been brought 
before a British Parliament. lie 
looked in vain among the authentic 
^beiiments which had been placed in 
their hands, to find any thing that 
could" warrant the Government to 
make such propositions as they had 
submitted to the proprietors, (hear, 
hear /) He learned from the printed 
evidence that the Company were un- 
doubtedly in the possession of a large 
coital ; that they were not in a state 
ox solvency or beggary, but that 
they were, on the contrary, perfectly 
solvent; and according to the best 
oelettlalion he was able to make (and 
hc^.cduld assure the court that he had 
tana the pains to look into every do- 
cument that could throw light on the 
snlgect), * he found (without going so 
far as to make their assets £30,000,000, 
for he was willing to admit, that 
on winding up their concerns, some 
loss would be ^perienced) tbat the 


Compaq’s property amounted to 
£24,0^000 sterling, takingthe whole 
of their effects together. But he Jid 
not come there merely to look after 
his property; there was a more im- 
portant point to bo considered by the 
proprietors, and that was, whether the 
proposed arrangement would or would 
not be to the advantage of the natives 
of India, and of the people of this 
country. He meant to contend, that 
no colony had ever continued linked 
to the mother country for any length 
of time, or had been productive of 
advantage to her, unless managed by 
an intervening power, (hear^ hear!) 
All history proved that but one fate had 
attended colonics, governed without 
the aid of an intervening powder to 
protect the absent, to settle disputes, 
and to secure justice to all. He need 
not remind the court of the fate of 
Spanish America, of Portuguese Ame- 
rica, and of French St. Domingo. 
Those colonies were at one time 
sources of prosperity to the mother 
countries ; but they were now lost to 
them for ever, ana St. Domingo was 
not lost till deluged with French 
and native blood, lie need not direct 
their attention to the history of Eng- 
lish America. They all knew the 
stream of wealth which flowed from 
that country into this, as long as it 
was managed as between merchant 
and merchant (hear^ hear but the 
moment our commercial character 
with America ended, that moment we 
had recourse to taxation ; and what 
was the consequence? {Jiear, hear!) 
America, though well able to meet 
the demands made upon her, refused 
to comply with them, and the result 
of our imposing taxes on her, which 
taxes, let it be home in iqind, related 
to the article of tea, was, that that 
crisis was hurried on which led to the 
separation of America from England. 
fnear^hearij Such were the conflicting 
interests between the nation at home 
and the nation abroad ! The colonists 
were, in his opinion, as much entitled to 
the consideration and protection of the 
British Parliament as the freemen of 
the city of London. In reply to those 
hon. proprietors Vho had urged that 
through free trade the interests of 
India would be better represented at 
home than under the preseet system, 
he contended that the Company were 
the best guardians of India and its in- 
terests, not only for the Company but 
the natives of India, and the English 
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nation at largfe. And this, beyond all 
doubt, was proved by the experience 
of two centuries. The result of their 
government of that vast empire during 
this period, had been not only 
honourable and beneficial to England, 
but satisfactory to all India. He de- 
manded of those hon. proprietors 
whether India, at the distance of 
14,000 miles, did not require such a 
distinct and protecting representative 
as the Company, who never would 
allow any thing to interfere or clash 
with the real and immediate interests 
of the natives of India. He would 
ask, had it not been considered neces- 
sary, even at home, to confer the elec- 
tive franchise on the large manufac- 
turing towns of England, indeed on 
the English metropolis itself, that 
their immediate interests should here- 
presented, to counterbalancethe power 
and influence of the landed interest, 
which was opposed to them. And who 
was there to protect the absent Indian, 
except that commercial company? 
(hear, hear /) He would venture to say 
that there was no other country on the 
face of the earth, of the extent and 
value of the Indian empire, which 
had ever been so strongly attached to 
the mother country as that colony. 
(heaVy hear!) The trade with China 
was a secondary consideration. It 
was to India that they must look, if 
they wished to derive any benefit from 
China, (//mr, hear!) It had been 
asserted by the gallant Generals Mai- 
colm and tl’Albiac, that the Company 
stood on the edge of a crater : he 
admitted they did, unless the Com- 
pany possessed the affections, 'indeed 
the hearts and souls, of the natives of 
India. He meant not to lessen the 
high standing of the gallant generals, 
nor of the brave English troops, but 
he would tell those gallant officers that 
the quiet and peaceable possession of 
India did not depend on the European 
troops but on the 200,000 native troops. 
He fearlessly asserted that the Com- 
pany did possess the affections, not 
only of the native troops, but of the 
other natives also. He begged to add. 
that the evidence before the British 
PsErliament warranted the assertion, 
that it was upon the native troops 
alone that they must depend to keep 
that empire subject, {hear^ hea^l) 
This being the case, he could hardly 
believe-^his senses when he was told of 
a ^stem of mismanagement, spolia- 
Uon, and orueliy, being pursued in 


India. He looked s^n t^ 
eharacter as being essential!^ 
from the African; they aiis hot ist* 
milar beings ; they are as diderent as 
it is possible for two human creatures 
to be. The Hindoo is temperate, 
mild, patient, affectionate, industry 
itself, and faithful, possessing strong 
intellectual faculties, and, in fact, fit 
for every station in life ; indeed, 
there is no difference between the 
Hindoo and the European except in 
the colour of the skin ; and be boldly 
asserted, that though the Hindoo 
did not possess so white a skin, 
yet he was equally sensitive with 
the most sensitive European, and 
quite alive to a sense of affection 
or injustice. He had had conver- 
sation on this subject with men 
of all classes, naval, military, and 
civil. He had learned from Sfr Wm. 
Burrov's and others, that no man on 
the face of the earth was more affec- 
tionate and faithful towards those who 
w'erc placed over him than the Hin- 
doo, provided his religious feelings 
were not offended, nor his comfiOi^ 
and habits interfered with, and he was 
allowed to live a life, as he thought, of 
virtue, (hear y hear 1} So long as that 
Company possessed the affections of 
the natives, they need stand in no fear 
of their empire in the East He did 
not go so far as to say that no mis- 
management of any kind or degree 
was to be discovered in that empire ; 
but where was the country in which 
mismanagement did not exist? He 
would tell those who showed so nugh 
anxiety to cast blame on the Company, 
to look at home, and the state of other 
British colonies {hearyhear !) ThegaL. 
lant captain (Gowan) had stated a num- 
ber of cases of oppression in India; and 
he was very glad that the gallant cap- 
tain had done so. The besttestimony 
that could be given in favour of the 
Company was that afforded by the 
gallant captain himself, namely, that 
during the government of 100,000,000 
of inhabitants for a period of one hun- 
dred years, not one hundred cases of 
oppression could be discovered[. /) 

He contended that if there had been 
such a denial ef justice, and eucblls 
system of cruelty in India, as. had been 
represented, tnat volumes after 
volumes on the subject would have 
reached England, and' it would have 
been impossible for the British par- 
liament and the British nation to have 
allowed such tyvanhy to continue ; and 
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it unftf equally impoesiUe that cliai^ter 
afWi^ charter should have been pre* 
sented to that Company. (Aeor, h^J) 
It was not for him to s^ what was the 
value of India with China to this 
country ; he left that question to be 
settled by those who were qualified by 
local knowledge to give an opinion on 
the subject ; yet ho must be permit- 
ted to say, that China ought to be re- 
garded as a secondary consideration, 
their first object being to retain the 
affections, good opinion, and the 
hearts of the Hindoos. If they suc- 
ceeded in that object, as he contended 
they had done, instead of being on the 
edge of a crater, they would stand on 
the solid foundation of a rock, (hear!) 
If it should ever happen that they lost 
India, they might depend upon it that 
they would lose China. He did not 
object to free trade, but he w'ould 
caution the Com))any not to give up 
that which had been a positive good 
to both countries, unless they were 
sure of having something equally good 
in its place, (kear^ hear /) He wished 
to maae one or two observations with 
respect to their accounts, upon the ac- 
curacy of which Mr. Grant had at- 
tempted to cast some suspicion. The 
ri(^ht hon. gentleman first said that 
tl& item was wTong ; then that ano- 
ther item must be deducted ; and at 
last he affected to doubt whether the 
Company had any property at all. 
{heoTj hear!) Now he would ask Mr. 
urant, as an honest man (for so he bc- 
^4ieved him to be, though mistaken) — 
as an Englishman, wishing to do every 
thing that was right and j u.st towards his 
fellow subjects in India, whether he 
would dare — he did not mean to use 
the word offensively — to impose on the 
natives of India the payment of an 
annuity of jf630,000, unless he be- 
lieved the Company to be entitled 
to it P (heary hear /) He looked upon 
the proposition of Mr. Grant, to place 
their annuity on the territorial reve- 
nue of India, as a virtual adpiission 
that the Company had sufiicient pro. 
perty to discharge their debts and to 
p^y their dividends. Quear^hear!) They 
Wjsre then in a situation to continue 
trade as merchants ; but if his 
ipt^jesty’s ministers thought it advis. 
sfile that they should retain their po- 
litical functions, he had no objection 
to do so, provided the Company had 
If^ch powers conferred on them as 
sWould enable them to govern India to 
tlie advantage of the natives, and to the 


satisfaction of themselves. He thou<* ht 
that the Company were entitled to 
some little consideration from the 
Government of this countr}'. Had they 
not sunk their own individual interests 
for the benefit of the nation at large ? 
Had they not encouraged British ma- 
nufacturers at the expense of the cul- 
tivators of the soil in India? (hear^ 
hear^ hear /) Had not free labour in 
the East been discouraged, for the 
growth pf slavery in the W est ? {hear^ 
hearyhear !) Yet the Company pos- 
sessed one hundred million of free 
and happy subjects, who would sa- 
crifice their lives for them, and about 
200,000 native troops who were ready 
to keep Indiain subjection. The British 
army was like a bucket of water in the 
ocean, if they could not rely on the 
affections of the natives of India. The 
Company could not, then, be justly 
blamed wr their government of that 
country. But while they had been 
doing every thing in their power to 
encourage British manufactures, what 
had the British Government done for 
the natives of India? (hea?', hear!) 
Had it, at any one period, encouraged 
the manufactures of India? Had it 
done any thing to extend the trade in 
sugar? (//mr, hear!) On the con- 
trar}^, had it not imposed, — he would 
not call it a tax, but a prohibitory 
duty, against the cultivation of the su- 
gar cane? {hvar^ hear y hear !'\ Were it 
not for that prohi bitory law, they might 
import sugar from India in sufiicient 
quantity to convert the Thames into a 
syrup. {heaVy and laughter,) In look- 
ing at the statues of the great men 
which adorned their walls, he could 
not but advert to the liberality which 
had always distinguished the conduct 
of the Company, lie begged to he un- 
derstood that in doing so, ho did not 
mean to reflect on those great men or 
on the Company, for he considered 
those great men well entitled to all they 
had received from the Company. IJow 
had they acted towards the judges, the 
governors, and the naval, military, and 
civil officers who had been sent out to 
India? He found, on examining the 
published list, that the Company had 
paid, since the last charter, upwards of 
two millions of money in ponsions ; and 
let it be borne in mind that those pen- 
sions were not added to the civil list of 
thu country, but that the whole money 
was spent here among the people, ena- 
bling them, in so far, to pay the Eng- 
lish taxes and^ contribute to the civil 
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list. Let it be borne in mind, too, 
that that Company allowed none of the 
men in their employ to receive parish 
relief. It appeared from their ac- 
counts that the money which they paid 
for supporting^ their common day 
labourers in sickness and in health, 
was not less than Jf200,000 a year. 
Was that conferring no benefit on the 
country ? fheaxy hear t) And what, 
too, was done with the immense for- 
tunes realized in India ? Wore they 
not brought to this country, and spent 
here in the consumption of British 
produce, and the payment of British 
taxes? {heaVy hear!) From the pe* 
riod of the charter of 1698, India 
had never been the nursed child of 
England, but a support and source 
of prosperity to her. The Company 
collected the revenue which the Go- 
vernment derived from both India 
and China, at the small expense of 
.€10,000 or leas. And what had the 
Government done in return for them? 
Bid the Government, when riots oc- 
curred in this country protect their 
warehouses and their goods?— No. 
They maintained a force of their oum, 
not only to protect their own property, 
but to assist in preserving the general 
order and peace of society. (heaXy 
hear !) And yet the Company were 
now told that they must deliver up 
their twenty- four millions of property 
and be treated as bankrupts, — as 
cormorants, — as people who had de- 
luged India with blood ! They were 
called on to deliver up every thing 
they possessed, and in return to be 
content with receiving their dividends 
of Jf630,000 on uncertain security. 
He would nut a case to illustrate the 
injustice or such a proposition. Sup- 
posing that he were to solicit from 
Mr. Grant the loan of j£5,000, Mr. 
Grant would naturally look for good 
security for the payment of the capi- 
tal as well as the interest of his mo- 
ney. Now, if he were to say to Mr. 
Grant, I have landed and leasehold 
property in England which 1 might 
oiler you, but 1 will give you better 
security,— I have a portion of new 
land on the coast of Africa; it is the 
most fertile part of the world, and 
the nearest point to the continent of 
South America ; there, you may have 
elephants for the catching ; there 
the sugar-cane and the cotton tree 
grow vnld, and you shall be at liberty 
to tax the nativea, to get the interest 
of your moiiey.*^ To all this Mr. 


Grant would naturally reply, it does 
not depend upon you but on the inha* 
bitants, whether they will be taxed 
or not.** He agreed with Mr. Grant 
in thinking that the Indian empire 
was capable of raising money to any 
amount under proper management ; 
but if th^ were to attempt to tax the 
natives of India, nolmtes •ooleniesy it 
was reasonable to suppose that«the 
result would be the same as would 
attend any attempt to levy a tax on 
the inhabitants of his piece of new 
land on the coast of Africa. He con- 
tended that they had conducted the go- 
vernment of I ndia honourably to them- 
selves, advantageously to the natives, 
and beneficially to the nation at large, 
and that they were in a condition to 
demand of the Legislature that they 
might be allowed to continue to trade 
as merchants. They had done nothing 
for which thev ought to be compelled 
to surrender tbeir right to trade. Yet, 
if it should be the pleasure of the na- 
tion and parliament that it should be 
open to others and shut to them, they 
ought at least to be permitted to dis- 
pose of their property in a fair and 
equitable manner. If the country 
were not in a condition to advance 
them the .€24,000,000 which their 

n erty was worth, he then had a right 
?mand that good security should 
be given to them for their money. 
He only wished to he placed in the 
same situation as members of the 
Stock Exchange, w'ho advanced their 
live millions, ten millions, and twenty 
millions to the Government. If it 
were for the public good that the ar- 
rangements proposed by Ministers 
should be carried into effect, then let 
the proprietors have public security 
for their property, (heaxy heaxy hear !j 
Their property vms suilicient for every 
purpose their conduct, as British 
merchants, was fair and honourable ; 
in short, “ there was nothingrotten in 
the state of Denmark.*’ They had, 
ships well freighted; they had good* 
men and officers to work them ; they 
might sail to any part of the globe and 
carry on trade. But they possessed 
something still more valuimle than 
these — the honour and integrity^ of 
British merchants. He did contend 
that they had done nothing that would 
cast a stain upon England, or upon 
their own character as British mer- 
chants. He hoped that no point > 
debated in the corresjpondence would 
be considered too trivial to be insisted 
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on. He confessed he was not rery 
much pleased with the tone assumeJl 
by Mr. Grant, and, to his mind, the 
statements of tlie right hon. gentle- 
man appeared to be very inconsistent 
with each other. Yet he thought it 
but fair to defend him against the 
attack made upon him by an hon. and 
learned proprietor, who said that the 
ministry were borne along upon this 
(|uestion of the Enst-Tiidia Company’s 
atfaii's by the torrent of public opinion, 
and that they acted against their own 
judgment, lie entertained no such 
opinion of Mr. Grant, or the ministry ; 
nor did he believe that the British 
Parliament would allow itself to be 
improperly swayed by popular opi- 
nion. If the British Parliament 
should be so influenced, and should 
seize upon private property without 
giving to the owmers prt»j)or and suffi- 
cient security, that, indeed, would be 
the first revolutionary stej> ever taken 
by a monarchical government; and 
who could tell how far the course of 
spoliation would extend ? (heaVy hrar!J 
\vould not the holders of title deeds, 
of bank stock, of three per cent, 
consols, of equitable shares, from 
which the widow and the orphan de- 
rived the means of subsistence, would 
not they be involved in the same sys- 
tem of confiscation? (henr^ hmr!) lie 
did not stand up there merely for the 
purpose of protecting his dividend ; 
he had a much higher object, and that 
was the protection of the good faith 
of his country, of the happiness of 
his fellow-subjects in India, and of 
the character and honour of that Com- 
pany. Mr. Grant, in his letter of the 
J2th of February 1833, a letter w'hich 
did that right hon. gentleman great 
credit, and which convinced him that 
if they went before 'Parliament they 
would have full justice done them, 
says, “ These successive modifica- 
tions of the privileges of the Com- 
pany have naturally created an ex. 
pectation that, on the expiration of 
their subsisting lease, a further re- 
laxation would take place. I admit 
that it would be equally weak and 
cttlpable in the government to yield to 
tfna; expectation, merely because it 
exiats ; still more criininal w'ould be 
their conduct if they proposed to sur- 
render any just principle of commei'- 
cial policy to ignorant or interested 
clamour.” Under all these circum. 
stances, he did hope that the claims 
of the Company would meet with due 
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consideration from government and 
from Parlianient. (hear^ hear!) He 
stood there as an Englishman, and 
as an Englishman he said, ** W’c have 
rights M'hich we will give up, if the 
public good requires the surrender; 
but let us have common justice done 
us. If the Government has no money, 
— if they are paupers (thank God, we 
are not) — if they cannot give the value 
of our property in money, at least 
let them give us national* security.” 
eVheersj He apologized for having 
trespassed so long on the attention of 
the court; but, in conclusion, he 
would venture to iTcommend the pro- 
prietors to leave the whole subject to 
he managed by the (’ourt of Directors. 
Tlw'y had conducted the nhole cor- 
respondence with so much ability and 
talent as to shew that they had the 
interest of the proprietors* at heart. 
He really did think that the proprie- 
tors could not do bettor than to leave 
the whole subject entirely in the Di- 
rectors’ hands ; and he was sure that 
they would do nothing but what would 
re^Kind to the credit and honour of 
the Company and of the British nation 
at large, (hear^ hear .’) 

Mr. Mar riot was almost ashamed to 
address the court, weary as it now was 
with this protracted debate. He ad- 
mitted the prejudice which existed in 
the public mind ; but it was not the 
public of Liverpool, Bristol, or Hull 
only, or any other interested place, 
but the Christian public also, whom he 
was bound to respect. They had a 
right to ask, what the Company had 
done to improve the moral condition 
of the natives of India. Nearly forty 
years had elapsed since the late Mr. 
Grant brought this subject under the 
consideration of the Directors, in his 
“ Observations on the State of So- 
ciety amon^ the Asiatic Subjects of 
Great Britain ;” and which he hoped 
ever}' Director had read. He would 
ask, was it possible that, up to the 
present time, the Company were still 
in receipt of that cursed pelf, those 
ungo^ gains derived from the Pil- 
grim Tnxes. (hear!) Was there, he 
would ask, any disposition to abolish 
the horrible practice of suttees until 
goaded to it by the cry of a British 
ublic, BO powenully urged upon them 
V an honourable proprietor (Mr. 
Foynder). Again, he would ask, had 
the Oonipany afforded every facility 
to Missionanes proceeding to India. 
He thought not; for it appeared by 
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documents before the court, that of 
the hundred and ninety-two Mission- 
aries who applied for licences, six 
had been refused by the Court of Di- 
rectors, five of whom obtained that 

e trmission subsequently from the 
oard of Control. He had no ob- 
jection to leave the pecuniary matters 
in the hands of the Directors ; but he 
depended on Parliament to lepfislate 
for the moral objects, trustinpf that 
** all things would be so ordered and 
settled by their endeavours, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, would be esta- 
blished” in our Eastern possessions 
“ for all generations.” 

Mr. Buller^ M.P., said, if it was 
necessary for him to make an apology 
for trespassing on the attention of the 
court, he should find one in the pres, 
sing urgency of the question they had 
met to consider, which involved the 
pecuniary interests of the proprietors, 
and the welfare of this country and 
of India. He confessed that it was his 
most anxious wish that they should 
close as speedily as possible with the 
propositions of Government, as being 
the best bargain they could obtain as 
far as regarded their own interest, 
and the welfare of their Indian sub- 
jects. He was astonished at the turn 
which the debate seemed to have 
taken, and at the opinions expressed, 
and the claims advanced, by gentle- 
men who had on successive days ad- 
dressed that court. He was surprised 
that any gentleman who mixed in the 
world, and was acquainted with the 
opinions of the people of England, 
should for a moment dream of ad- 
vancing a claim to tlie exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the China trade. However, 
the opinion of the court on this, the 
fourth day of the debate, appeared to 
have experienced a great improvement 
on this point, and one or two gen- 
tlemen had abandoned all idea of con- 
tinuing that monopoly ; he was there- 
fore not without hopes that, if the 
debate continued for another month, 
the sentiments of the proprietors 
would get into unison with those of 
the British people, (hear / andlaiigh- 
^.) Ho could not imagine with what 
portion of the English public that 
proprietor could have mixed, who 
fiincied that it was possible for the 
Company to retain that monopoly, 
whicti they had so long enjoyed. It 
was useless to blame the Directors fbr 
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not standing up for this monopoly ; — 
it was useless to charge the Ministers 
with possessing an encroaching spirit, 
or with manifesting a culpable yield- 
ing to popular clamour, because they 
proposed to take this monopoly from 
them. The universal desire of the 
nation had forced them to tako 
that stop ; and no arrangement which 
did not include the throwing open 
of the China trade, however neces- 
sary that trade might be to the 
existence of the Company, or how- 
ever advantageous to the natives 
themselves, would be palatable to the 
public. They must start with the pro- 
position that the British people would 
not be taxed for them ; that they 
would not be excluded from the bene- 
fits of a participation in the China 
trade. This feeling was universally 
expressed, and it was embodied in the 
legislature; and it would therefore be 
the height of folly in them to make a 
battle for the exclusive monopoly of 
that trade. Then, if they gave it up, 
three difterent courses would open to 
them. One was, that they should con- 
tinue their trade with the competition 
of the public against them: another 
was, that they should sell their assets, 
and endeavour to pav the proprietors 
their full amount of stuck. These 
plans wore, however, incompatible with, 
the government of India. The third 
way was to keep the government, 
and accept the propositions made 
by Ministers. The two first plans 
were incompatible with the govern- 
ment of India, because Ministers had 
declared the entire abandonment of 
their mercantile character as a sine 
ana noUf and he did not think that 
Ministers wore wrong in that" point; 
because he could not suppose that it 
would be either wise or becoming in 
the Company. AVith respect to the 
other i^roposition, that of selling their 
assets, and still continuing to govern 
India, he thought it was too absurd to 
be entertained for one moment, for 
in that case they would come in col- 
lision with themselves ; and they 
would, in their commercial character, 
be litigating with themselves in the 
territorial capacity, respecting the 
amount, and even the very existence of 
their assets, (hear, and laughter.) The 
only question then was whether, giving 
up the territorial government of India, 
they should retain their commercial 
chai'acter, and continue to trade ; or 
sell their assets, and divide the amount 
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anion? them. After all that has been 
said, he for one, lookings to his pecu* 
niary interest, would not wish to con- 
tinue to trade to China against the 
competition of the public. They had 
been told of the reckless manner in 
which private merchants would enter 
into this trade, that they would carry 
it on with a loss, and that the result 
would be ruin to themselves: that 
might be the case ; but if the Com- 
pany engage in a competition with 
them, let them be assured that, though 
they mi^ht ruin themselves, they 
would rum the Company first. The 
plan which, apparently, had found 
most favour with the Court of Pro- 
prietors was, that, feeling themselves 
ill-treated as a body, by the proposition 
of Government, they should sell their 
property and divide it amongst them. 
The only objection he had to this was, 
that it did not appear to be so beneficial 
a plan as that which was proposed by 
Government. He must confess that 
he attached some importance to mak- 
ing new arrangements with as little 
loss as possible. He was not so mag- 
nanimous as some gentlemen, who 
talked of carrying on the trade with 
six per cent, or eight per cent, profit ; 
and their scheme might probably end 
in producing no profit at all. For his 
part, he would confess a preference for 
ten and a-half per cent. ; and he did 
not believe that their commercial 
assets would produce any such amount : 
first, because he was convinced that 
they were not very available at that 
moment, and next, because their value 
was greatly disputed by the Govern- 
ment of the country. Moreover, they 
should remember, that those who dis- 
puted the value of their assets, were 
the very persons who, ultimately, 
would have to decide the dispute. 
The question was, therefore, whether 
they ought not to take the amount 
which was offered to them. He did 
not pretend to say that he had so fully 
examined the nature of their claims, 
as to point out decidedly what were 
jiist, and what, in his opinion, could 
not be maintained; he only said that, 
on the other side, much was advanced 
that was plausible, and was calculated 
to meet with much favour in other 
places, if not there. Now he thought 
that prudent::ihen, in winding up their 
affairs, ought to be prepared for some 
deductions from accounts which were 
swelled up to the highest amount, 
rather than submit to the possibility 


of their being disputed in toto. One 
portion of the Company’s assets was 
stated to amount to £21,000,000. Now 
by the charter of 1813, two millions 
must be deducted, because under 
that charter the property of the Com- 
pany was not to be raised beyond nine- 
teen millions. Then by the charter of 
1703 it was also provided, that the 
Proprietors should make no profit be- 
yond their ten and a half per cent. 
That they had certainly very carefully 
divided amongst themselves. But, 
said the government, you have, in ad- 
dition to this interest, raised your 
capital stock from eight millions, or, 
as the Company alleged, from eleven 
millions to its present amount. By 
what means had this been raised, but 
by the accumulation of profits beyond 
tne ten and a half per cent., which, 
under the charter, the Company had 
no right to make. They evidently bad 
no right to possess a larger capital 
stock than they were possessed of in 
17113. Such was the language of go- 
vernment; and if it were correct, 
their capital stock w’ould have to be 
reduced, first of all, to nineteen mil- 
lions, and afterwards to eleven mil- 
lions, or eight millions, as the case 
might be. {hear!) lie did not assert 
that this objection of the government 
could bo substantiated ; but he said 
that it ought to induce them to ac- 
quiesce readily with the ministerial 
proposition, if they could get a suf- 
ficient guarantee for that which they 
claimed, {that" s the fmndpnl qaestim,) 
He certainly meant a sufficient gua- 
rantee, and such he considered the 
guarantee offered. It would be un- 
wise in them to stand up for the little 
more that they were likely to realize 
by the sale of the commercial pro- 
perty. He saw that five millions was 
charged for forts and buildings in 
India. In the year 1793, these were 
valued at two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds per annum. It would be 
said that a largo amount of money 
had since been expended upon them. 
But out of what fund did that money 
come? Why, out of the territorial 
revenues. Then, if the Company 
claimed on the one hand compensation 
to the full value of these forts and 
buildings at the present time, wero 
they not, on the other band, liable to 
pay back to the territorial revenue all 
the sums which had been advanced by 
it, and which constituted part of this 
claim? {heoT^ heart) He mentioned 
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this as a specimen of the similar claims 
that might be set up if they insisted 
upon resorting to their commercial 
assets. As to tne other claim, of which 
a possibility had been hinted, whether 
the Company’s commercial assets 
ought not to be held liable for all the 
territorial obligations, that was a 
claim of so overwhelming a nature, 
that it would, if decided against the 
Company, at once and for ever settle 
the whole question of their existence. 
He did not say that it would be so de- 
cided ; but even the possibility of such 
a claim being raised was a matter so 
startling, that it ought to render every 
prudent man extremely cautious how 
he closed the door of compromise. 
The value of their buildings, he saw, 
had been charged at £ 1 ,4(I7,9(>7 • Some 
of their warmest advocates had agreed, 
however, that this sum was very much 
overstated ; and he much doubted if 
the available value was more than a 
third of that amount. How soon, too, 
could this be converted into money ? 
For his part, he should be sorry to 
wait for the receipt of his dividends 
till they had found a purchaser f(»r the 
East-India House, {hearjiear!) This, 
however, after all, was far from being 
the most important part of the ques- 
tion. The question about which the 
public were concerned was not whether 
the Proprietors of East-1 ndia stock 
should or should not get ten and a-half 
per cent., but whether India should be 
well or ill governed, (//mr, hear I) 
This had been made a plea against 
the (ioverninent proposition. Those 
who contended that the guarantee 
was insufficient, had with great elo- 
quence lamented that the .£630,000 
i)er annum would be exacted from the 
blood and tears of the natives of India. 
Certainly, blood and tears might be 
rather an objectionable inode of re- 
mittance ; but as he presumed those 
gentlemen spoke only metaphorically, 
lie would ask them whether there was 
any absolute necessity that this sum 
should be produced by the oppression 
of India? (hear, hear f) If there were 
any truth in the statements of the 
Company and of those gentlemen as 
to the value of their assets, then those 
assets were much more than equal 
to the payment of their annuity of 
-6630,000; consequently, if these as- 
sets were transferred in liquidation of 
the territorial debt of India, that debt 
would be reduced, pro taiUo, and the 
natives of India would be gainers by 


the difference between the j 6630,000 
per annum and the interest of the 
territorial debt so reduced, (hear /> 
He was not, however, so inconsistent 
as to argue against the Company on 
their own statements, as true, when 
for another part of his argument he 
contended that they were false, (hear!) 
He believed that the Company had 
ewerstated their estimates; but still 
the assets of the Company, if they 
were not quite adequate to the liqui- 
dation of a portion of the territorial 
debt equal to £^630,000 per annum,, 
would be at least adequate to the liqui- 
dation of a very large part of it. (hear!} 
Hut they were to act as the sovereigns 
of India — they were to execute a high 
and important office — and the dif- 
ference could be regarded only in the 
light of their civil list — a civil list, on 
the smallness of which the natives of 
India would have reason to congra- 
tulate themselves, when compared 
with the swollen lists of some Euro- 
ean countries, (hear!) Complaints 
ad been made of the fluctuating and 
uncertain nature of such a security. 
{hear, hear!) They were told there 
was already a deficit in the revenues 
of India. The question, however, was 
whether it was necessary such a deficit 
should continue, or whether the ex- 
penditure of the Indian government 
could not be brought witliin the re- 
quisite limitation. {hear, hear !) When 
the Court of Directors were enabled 
t<i supply the deficit out of the profits 
of the China trade, or, in other words, 
out of the pockets of the people of 
England, they were far from being 
so sensitive to exaction as tliey had 
rccontly become. This great advan- 
tage, tberefore, would result to the 
people of India, that it would give the 
Court of Directors, and all connected: 
with the government of India, the 
strongest stimulus to economy in the 
administration of its revenues. CheOTr 
hear!) They could not keep up 
useless establishments for the sake of 
corruption and jobbing; not, however, 
that he had any ground to accuse that 
Company of corruption and jobbing,, 
but it was desirable to prevent evcir 
the possibility of such an occurrence. 
According to every theory of govern- 
ment, there never could nave been a 
more objectionable form of administra- 
tion devised than that of the Com- 
pany ; but he was convinced that no 
Government had ever done more to 
ensure the welfare and happiness of 
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its subjects {heart) — a circumstance 
which taught him that all the theories 
of government should be distrusted. 
Considering the nature of human go- 
vernments, and the smallness of respon- 
sibility attached to the Indiansgovern- 
ment, it had proved itself most honest 
and able ; but it had the fault of all 
governments, that of not being so 
careful of its subjects’ money as men 
generally were of their own. Much 
unnecessary alarm prevailed as to the 
danger which might result from eco- 
nomy in India ; he thought, on the 
contrary’, it would bo particularly ad- 
van tage'ous, by bringing the natives 
more into employment than hereto- 
fore, and conscqueutly giving them 
the stronger interest in the stability 
of the government, by which they 
were so much benetitod. Chear t) The 
impossibility of giving large salaries 
to Europeans would thus be the means 
of securing the affections of the Hin- 
doos, and elevating the penurious and 
easily contented native from a slave of 
the soil to a subordinate ruler of the 
land in which (Tod had placed him. 
{h€m\ hear I) Kor these reasons — 
for their own in’erosts, and for the 
interests of the people of India, he 
was anxious that the Court of l*ro- 
prietors should, as soon as possible 
close with the proposals of (loven 
ment ; ho should therefore give h 
vote for the resolution of the gailai: 
general (Sir J. Malcolm), altliough in 
some points he thought it dissented too 
much from the proposition of Govern- 
ment. But he would vote for it, be- 
cause it admitted of negociation. As 
to the amendments of the hnn. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. 11. .lackson), 
the first of them put a stop to nego- 
ciation with the (iovernineiit in terms, 
and the latter in fact. If they rejected 
the propositions of the Governiiicnt, 
in w'hat situation would they he 
placed 1:^ In was in vain to conceal it 
— they would be at the mercy of the 
people of England, and w'ould be 
compelled to accept the terms which 
the people might offer them. He did 
not pretend to speak in the name of 
the people, hut, generally, he was well 
^quainted with their opinions, and 
those opinions were against the Com- 
pany, to an extent, perhaps, much 
greater than they deserved. He really 
should not ho surprised if the Mi- 
nistry were to be blamed in the House 
of Commons for offering them loo fa- 
Tourable terms, (o/i, oh t) lie did not, 
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of course, come there unprepared for 
these expressions of disapprobation. 
To persons who contended for the pre- 
servation of the China monopoly (no, 
no I not so /), and to those who flat- 
tered themselves that they had esta- 
blished a claim to .£22,000,000 of 
assets, he could not bo surprised that 
such language was disagreeable. 
(hear!) He would refer them to the 
universal expression of opinion, by 
whatever modes opinions were ex- 
pressed, whether by candidates at 
elections, by electoral bodies them- 
selves, by members of the House of 
Commons, or by tliat still more power- 
ful organ of public opinion — the Tress 
of England ; each and all of these 
condemned them, and he felt ho was 
justified in asserting, that the greatest 
difficulty the Ministry would have to 
encounter would be, to convince the 
ooplo that the terms oficred had not 
een too favourable. It was futile to 
tolk about throwing a iio\v light on 
this subject. If any such light could 
be shed, the public eye was closed 
against it ; tbe time was gone by for 
e.xciting the public mind in favour of 
the Company's pretensions. The 
scholastic eloquence, as it had been 
described, of the (.’oinmittee of Cor- 
respondence, and the impassioned ar- 
gument of the learned proprietor (Mr. 
Bighy), would now be exerted in vain 
to alter the general feeling which per- 
vaded the public mind. It w'as use- 
less to rellect on what might have 
been done — it was now too late to at- 
tempt to change public opinion, and 
they had bettor accept those terms 
which were offered, lest worst should 
be proposed. Did they think his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would consider it so 
great a hardship to ho compelled to take 
the governmentof liidiaon themselves? 
It was, of course, decent and proper 
that they should express some reluc- 
tance, but did the proprietors think 
the minister would be so much horri- 
fied at accepting the patronage of 
India- (Am/*, and n Vmgh /) Did they 
think Government rvould be so muen 
annoyed by the prospect of carrying 
on the government of India, without 
the embarrassing interference of that 
Court, (hear, hear!) Oh, no ! they 
would not be so delicate^ Let not 
then the Court give the temptation — 
let them not hold out the prospect till 
at last a sense of wounded honour or 
of injured pride {henr^ hem* !)y might 
induce them, if the proprietors ad. 
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heredto their objections, to resolve to 
carry on the gfovernment of India 
alone. Let them remember that the 
decision they were now coming to 
was one that could not be very well 
recalled, and that by adopting the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s amendment 
they would at once put a stop to 
further negociations. 'J'hc result 
would be that Ministers would reply, 
** make what you can of your 
commercial property, and we will 
cany on the government of India.” 
And though he believed it most 
desirable that the government of 
India should be administered by 
the Company, yet siurh he knew was 
not tile opinion of a large number of 
intelligent men out of doors. But, 
!H» far from agreeing in wliathad been 
said about a strong or an absolute 
government in India, lie thought the 
great advantage of the Company’s 
government was, that it was a weak 
government ; it was too weak to be 
tyrannical — not strong enough to be 
dishonest or unjust. If they accepted 
the proposition of the Knglish go- 
verninent, they could, when the pay- 
ment of their dividends depended on 
the territorial revenues of India, 
demand with greater justice those 
alterations in the administration of 
Indian affairs which it was so abso- 
lutely necessary to carry into effect. 
Why, for instance, should the goods 
of England go duly free to India, 
whilst the produce of India was so 
heavily taxed ? Why should the 
labour of the Hindoos be destroyed? 
{cheers.) Why should East-liidia 
sugars be kept out of the market? 
Why should the Hindoos be kept out 
of employment in order to keep up 
slavery, and the profits of slavery, in 
the Ay est- Indies? {hear, hear!) I'liey 
bad a right to demand, and they 
would then be able to demand Mdth 
effect, that the administration of 
India should be carried on for the 
benefit of India, and not for the 
pofftof the English people, (hear!) 
if a certain number of residents in 
Calcutta wished to have the expensive 
luxury of English law, let them at 
least pay the expense attendant on 
the gratification of their caprice. 
{heai\ hear!) He ti’usted that the 
Supreme Court, the curse of India, 
would soon be abolished ; and that 
they would no longer be shocked by 
the anomaly of two distinct tribunals 
in India, one of which was obnoxious 


to the feelings of the whole people, 
and the proceedings of which were 
the most expensive and vexatious 
that the tyranny of conqueror ever 
imposed upon a nation, {hear^hear I) 
He did not object to the efforts made 
to christianize India ; but he objected 
to the appointment of Bisliops, and 
the inHieting upon its inhabitants the 
expenses of ecclesiastical establish, 
meiits. He considered that those 
who were so anxious to make prose- 
lytes in our eastern possessions, 
would exhibit mticli more of the 
spirit of (Jhristianity, and much less 
of the spirit of worldlings, if they 
came forward to pay the expense 
necessarily attendant upon the prose- 
cution of their schemes, (heart) He 
thanked the court for the attention 
with which they had heard him ; 
his great object was to urge upon 
them the necessity of adopting the 
gallant gem^ral’s resolution, on the 
ground that it would keep open the 
negociation with the Coverninent 
instead of bringing it to a .sudden 
and violent end. (//mr/) In doing 
.so, he sought not only to promote 
the interests of the proprietors, but 
also that of the people of India. It 
had always been the pride of that 
Court that, unlike other corporations, 
it had not acted in defiance of public 
opinion, but had ever evinced the 
highest consideration for the impor- 
tant interests committed to its charge. 
He trusted that on the present occa- 
sion it would not, hy an obstinate 
resistance, forfeit tlse character which 
its hitherto honest policy had obtained 
for it ; but that by closing with the 
terms of the ^linisters, and by making 
the requisite concessions to the Go- 
vernment of England, it would pre- 
serve to the millions who owned its 
away in India the benefits that would 
resiilt from the continuance of its 
rule, {hear y hear !) 

Mr. Rolls said they were threat- 
ened, if they did not take the terms 
offered to them, to be deprived of the 
government of India; under such 
circumstances, it would be proper for 
them to look to the peculiar situation 
in which they stood. The hon. pro- 
prietor then proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from the regulations under 
which the Company were allowed to 
carry on the tea trade, and he demand- 
ed whether the conditions imposed on 
the Company with respect to that 
trade had oeen complied with. Had, for 
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instnnco, tlie people of England been 
supplied with tea at the aaiiic rate ns 
their neighbours on the continent of 
Europe? He thought that the con- 
trary’ was proved, when the Govern- 
knent sent individuals abroad to in* 
quire into the fact. The hon. pro- 
prietor oext adverted to the 24th of 
George HI., and contended that its 
provisions had not been complied 
with hv the Company with reference 
to their sales of tea. It had been 
given in evidence before Parliament, 
that a considerable quantity of manu* 
fatured goods was exported to India 
and China, the loss upon which 
was about jC 17,000 a year, and 
that that loss was always charged 
on the invoice price of the tea; 
this was added to the prime cost, 
a thing not contemplated in the Act 
of Parliament. Again, it was given 
in evidence that the Company's es- 
tablishments might be carried on 
with half the number that was now 
employed, and consequently at half the 
expense. There were other charges 
made against the Company with res- 
pect to the charge for freight and 
insurance ; and therefore he thought 
it would be more prudent for that 
Court to proceed with the compro- 
mise, rather than enter into a strong 
opposition against the Government, 
which would be the means of raising 
questions on these and many other 
points when they came to a settlement 
of accounts. He approved of the 
resolution of the gallant general, 
because it kept open the door for 
further negociation, and he would 
leave it to the able and intelligent 
Court of Directors to make the hest 
and safest terms with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Warden hoped that he ex- 
pressed no improper or unreasonable 
wish, when he said that he was 
anxious for the adjournment of the 
Court. {Cries of go on^ go on.) 

The Chairman. ‘‘ The Court seems 
to wish you to proceed, and I shall 
be very happy to hear you.” 

Mr. W nrden stated, that he would 
then endeavour to occupy as little of 
the time of the court as possible. The 
correspondence that had passed be- 
tween the Hon. CourfandtheRt.Hon. 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, had so completely ex- 
hausted all the arguments which could 
be advanced on either side of the ques- 
tion, and had reduced the points at issue 
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to within such narrow bounds, that 
he for one hud experienced very little 
difficulty in making up his mind as to 
the decision he should adopt on this 
occasion. Others no doubt, as in- 
deed would appear from the course 
of these discussions, had as readily 
made up their minds on the opposite 
direction. He deemed it necessary to 
state the grounds on which his opi- 
nions were founded. There was one 
remarkable feature in that correspon- 
dence, of wliich they should never 
lose sight in the discussion of this 
important question ; it appeared that, 
whether under a Tory or a Whig ad- 
ministration, the Company were no 
longer to enjoy the exclusive privilege 
of trade with China. Now, whether 
that determination bo likely to prove 
beneficial or prejudicial to the national 
interests; whether it will tend to im- 
prove and to enlarge their commercial 
intercourse with China ; whether it 
will give us teas cheaper in price or 
better in quality ; whether their rela- 
tions with China would be as satisfac- 
torily conducted, or, on the occur- 
rence of future disputes with the Chi- 
nese, whether these disputes would be 
as easily and as economically adjusted 
as they had hitherto been ; whether 
the revenues of this country would be 
diminished, and ministers oe compel- 
led to impose a property or some 
other tax to make up the deficiency ; 
or w’hether the government of tlio 
celestial empire W’ould refuse to admit 
an indiscriminate and an open trade 
with China, on which bon. proprietors 
had elaborately dwelt : as these ivere 
consequences for which his Majesty's 
ministers w'ere alone responsible, 
he did not feel himself called upon 
to discuss the policy of that mea- 
sure, the more especially os almost 
the whole of the arguments which 
had been urged upon their considera- 
tion had had exclusive reference to 
the China trade, instead of being di- 
rected to those more important topics 
on which the ne^rociatinns had turn- 
ed, and upon which their future inte- 
rests depended ; he would therefore 
dismiss the China trade from his con- 
sideration— -a sentence of divorce, 
ment had been pronounced between 
commerce and territory which was 
irrevocable, and the only duty we had 
to discharge was to take care that the 
terms of settlement between the 
parties under that separation were 
made on just and equitable principles, 
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There was, howerer, amatcrial differ- 
ence in the terms proposed by the ad» 
ministration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the present ministry: the 
Company were to retain the right to 
trade as a corporate body. Now, he 
readily admitted that the denial of that 
right oy the present ministers had 
opened a wide field for the argumen- 
turn ad captandum in which hon. pro- 
prietors had largely ranged, by elo- 
quently declaiming against the anni- 
hilation of chartered rights, and 
against acts of gross spoliation. He 
was no advocate for annihilating char- 
tered rights, nor was he a spoliator ; 
but he was free to acknowledge that he 
attached no value to that right on the 
conditions in which it was to he con- 
tinued under an open trade with 
China. He W'as satished that it would 
not be to the interest of the pro- 
prietors to risk a diminution of their 
capital, and of their present divi- 
dend, by engaging in a commer- 
cial competition with private tra- 
ders : a more numerous, a more 
intelligent, and a more formidable 
rivalry would be created than the 
old London Company encountered, 
toM'ards the close of the seventeenth 
century, (when the new English Com- 
pany was incorporated), whose active 
and enterprizing exertions would not 
fail to engross a large jportioii of the 
future profits of the China trade, and 
by consequence, to reduce their own 
future dividend, and to involve their 
capital in serious jeopardy. Under 
such circumstances, or indeed, under 
any circumstances, the most prudent 
course they could pursue, would be, 
to be content with the capital they had 
realized, to wind up their concerns, 
and to remain satisfied with the re- 
ceipt of their dividend for the future. 
The mode in which that could best 
be effected was one of the important 
westions on which they had to decide. 
The leading nrinciples of the plan pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers were 
comprehended in the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 
6th articles of the memorandum re- 
ceived from tile President of the India 
Board. A mature consideration of these 
propositions, and of the discussions 
which had occurred on their merits, 
combined with the result of a little ex- 
perience, and of many years’ uninter- 
Tupted attention to the affairs of India, 
lea him to the conclusion, that the 
terms which the honourable Court 
kave aegociated on the basis of those 
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proposals ought to be accepted, or, 
rather, that they should express an ac- 
quiescence in the principles of those 
terms. Before he proceeded to state 
the grounds on wnich his opinions 
ivcre founded, he could not refrain 
from indulging the impulse which 
he felt of offering his humbl% tribute 
of acknowledgment to the honour- 
able the Court of Directors, for the 
manner in w^hich they had conducted 
those arduous negociations. What- 
ever could be accomplished by vigi* 
lance, by a jealous and unflinching 
assertion of our rights and privileges, 
by intelligence, and by consummate 
ability, had, in his opinion, been 
eminently displayed and zealously 
applied by the Court of Directors 
to the maintenance and security of 
the momentous and complicated in- 
terests committed to their charge; 
and though their efforts to retain 
the China trade had failed, they 
have yet placed their interests, as it 
appeared to him, on a sufficiently se- 
cure basis. The first question he pro- 
posed to consider, had reference to the 
commercial capital to which the Com- 
pany were entitled, which it was main- 
tained is sufficient to provide an in- 
vestment in consols equal to the re- 
quired dividend ; such property con- 
sisting of commercial assets, of pecu- 
niar)^ claims of large amount in India, 
and of possessions and rights in that 
country, of great value, their title to 
which had never been disputed. The 
value of that property w'as computed to 
exceed jC 23,000,000. Now tne ques- 
tion was reduced to the narrowest 
possible point. If their claim to that 
property were undeniable, and thAre 
were a prospect of your realizing and 
investing the amount in consols within 
any reasonable period of time, and 
without any serious injury to the 
the rights and expectations of the pro- 
prietors, they ought at once to reject 
the terms proposed by liis Majesty’s 
ministei's, and demand an immedwe 
settlement of accounts. He was sure, 
however, that they were not prepared 
to have recourse to so decisive a mea^ 
sure; a dispassionate perusal of the 
correspondence, and of other docu- 
ments connected with the question 
under consideration, must have satis- 
fied them that they ought not to allow 
themselves to be carried away by an 
entire confidence in the justness of 
that claim. Its validity was, in point of 
fact, disputed by the uoYernment as a 
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claim of strict rigfht, not from any 
unworthy or sinister views of a politi- 
cal* nature, blit from motives founded 
on an obligation of duty towards the 
weaker party ; the territorial depart- 
ment, or in other words, towards the 
interests of the natives of India, who 
appeared to him to be entitled to a por- 
tion of that capital. The Company’s 
possessions of Fort St. George, St. 
Helena, Fort William, and Bombay, 
form a portion of that claim. They 
are undoubtedly the patrimonial pro- 
perty of the Company, their title to 
those possessions were unquestionable; 
but ho doubted whether their title to 
the present value of those possessions 
was equallv clear and indisputable. He 
would expfaiii his meaning, by instanc- 
ing the Island of Bombay ; the other 
possessions were similarly circum- 
stanced. On its cession to the crown of 
England, the revenues of the island 
amounted only to jC 2,800 a-year. The 
King’s Government finding it a very 
bad and unprofitable concern, shifted 
it over to the Company, who were 
anxious to remove from the conti- 
nent, where they were exposed to the 
tyranny and oppressions of the Mo- 
gul’s government, to an isolated situa- 
tion where they might carry on their 
trade in security. They, therefore, 
accepted the island, the revenue of 
which, at the period of the transfer, 
amounted to about jC 6,400. From 
a mere fishing village, the island 
of Bombay, under the fostering pro- 
tection of the Company, had become 
the metropolis and the emporium of 
western India. It had a numerous 
population— -a large body of wealthy, 
intelligent, and respectable natives — 
politically viewed, it might be consi- 
dered, as the key to India; but com- 
mercially considered and unsupported 
by territory, it was of little value; its 
maintenance would absorb the largest 
ortion of their profits from trade, 
ts revenues now amounted to between 
two and three hundred thousand 
pounds a year; but as a patrimonial 
property, its resources had never been 
equal to its expenses. Notwithstand- 
ing that deficit, vast improvements 
him been made in that propert}', and 
especially within the last thirty years. 
He asked, whence had the funds been 
drawn by which these improvements 
had been effected? From the territo- 
ries dependent on Fort William — from 
the industry of the cultivators of the 
l^engol provinces. Xhie was one of 


the grounds among others on which 
the territorial department might justly 
claim a portion of their commercial 
capital ; and he called on the hon. 
baronet (Sir C. Forbes), the friend of 
the natives of India — he called on the 
hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson), w^ho hud so eloquently advo- 
cated the interests of the natives of 
India — and he called on all those pro- 
prietors who bad on every occasion 
manifested so laudable an anxiety to 

f rotect the claims of the natives of 
iidia, to support those pretensions, 
and not to condemn an act of justice 
towards the natives of India, as an act 
of spoliation towards ourselves. The 
claim to that property appeared to him 
to be involved in great doubt and per- 
plexity. The Court of Directors, in 
fact, were not insensible to the diffi- 
culties of the case — and though satis- 
fied of the soundness of the Company’s 
title had yet, in a spirit of great con- 
ciliation and candour, adverted to those 
considerations M'hich had induced them 
to entertain the question of compro- 
mise on the terms offered, viz, a sur- 
render of the property and claims for 
an annuity of £630,000, under ade- 
quate security, both for the capital and 
for the dividend. These were the 
leading principles of the terms in 
which they ought, in his opinion, to 
express their acquiescence. They in- 
volved, however, a few important con- 
siderations : punctuality in paying the 
dividends ; the practicability or secur- 
ing a regular supply of funds to defray 
the territorial payments in England, 
amounting to between two and three 
millions annuallv; the competency of 
the revenues of India to supply those 
funds when deprived of the advantages 
of the China trade; and the dangers 
to which those resources were exposed 
by the occurrence of external aggres- 
sions and internal commotions. These 
were serious considerations — but on 
which he entertained neither doubt nor 
apprehensions. He proposed to dis- 
cuss each of those questions; and, 
first the resources of British India, 
and as connected with the subject, he 
would advert to the territorial deficit, 
which was assumed at £800,000 at least 
after 1834, supposing the continuance 
of perfect peace in India. Now he^ 
w’as aware that he exposed himself 
to a charge of presumption in offering 
an opinion in opposition to so high an 
authority as the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors who had 
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stated that there could be little pros- 
pect that India when deprived of the 
advantage of the China trade would be 
able to pay the dividend. He had, 
however, had opportunities of forming 
a judgment on the question which he 
hoped he had not neglected. He 
ventured, therefore, to assert that, 
notwithstanding the searching scruti- 
nies which have been already insti- 
tuted, and the reductions which have 
been already made, that that deficit 
could and ought to be removed. With 
committees of revision he had been 
familiar for the last thirty years ; and 
he candidly confessed that very little 
good, in the way of retrenchment, had 
hitherto resulted from their labours. 
The exigency that led to their ap- 
pointment had ceased by a remittance 
from Europe or by supplies from com- 
merce ; the zeal that dictated the ap- 
pointment of those committees had 
abated, and matters had been allowed 
to return to their old course, until the 
pressure on their finances liy the re- 
newal of war, or from some other 
cause, had led to the re-appointment 
of committees of revision, and the 
same unprofitable scenes had been re- 
enacted. He augured, however, more 
favourably for the future. Notwith- 
standing the ridicule that had been 
cast on the argument by an hon. pro- 
prietor, he did maintain, that when the 
attention of the Court of Directors 
should be relieved from the superinten. 
dcnce of a vast commercial concern, 
and devoted exclusively to the affairs of 
India, they would find little difficulty 
by steadily enforcing further retrench- 
ments, and judiciously improving the 
resources in wiping off that deficit, 
and bringing the expenditure of India, 
at home and abroad, within its in- 
come, without impairing the efficiency 
of the public service, without enhancing 
the pressure of taxation on the industri- 
ous classes of the community, without 
endangering the security of Dritish In- 
dia, and without injury to the interests 
and just expectations of the servants in 
India; for casualties, unfortunately, 
by deaths or retirements from the ser- 
vice, are too constant to protract the 
workings of a system of retrenchment 
to any distant period. If the expen- 
diture of India could not be brought 
within its income, of w'hat value was 
that empire to the sovereignty of 
Great Britain P what claims could the 
Company possess on the Government 
for having acquired such an empire 
without a shilling of expense to the 


nation ? Instead of being the brightest 
jewel in the crown of England, it 
would only tend to increase the heavy 
pressure of the dead weight on its 
finances. He had, however, a better 
opinion of the resources of India, and 
he was fortified in that opinion by a 
remark made by the Court of Directors 
in the course of the correspondence, 
that in requiring some collateral secu- 
rity for the dividend and capital, the 
court never intended by that proposal 
to intimate that they despaired of re- 
moving the territorial deficit. Instead 
of dealing in mere assertion, and 
Avithout fatiguing their attention with 
dry details, ho would endeavour to 
bring the grounds of his view's before 
them in a brief and popular form. He 
assumed the Indian c.Kpenditure, ex- 
clusive of the debt, at jC 1S,453,91.3, of 
wdiich the military charges amounted to 
.€9,372,61 1, and the naval to X361 ,378; 
the tw'o aggregated 4^9,733,989; leav- 
ing the civil charges, after deducting 
the stipends and pensions payable in 
India, at about .€7, 014,558. Now the 
military and naval charges of all other 
governments absorb by far the largest 
portion of the revenues, and the civil 
comparatively a very small portion of 
the amount. In the United Kingdom 
the military and naval charges amount- 
ed to X 1 7 , 2 1 1 , 1 00, and the civil only to 
X2,204,553 ; the civil charges bearing 
on the revenues in the proportion of 
one to twenty-five ; but in India the 
civil charges bore on the revenues in 
the proportion of one to three. Of 
the civil chax'ges not a third of 
the amount w'as paid in salaries to Eu- 
ropean functionaries, more than two- 
thirds being expended in establish- 
ments and contingencies, the great 
drain on the revenues, and from which 
a large saving w^as practicable. By en- 
forcing the principle of having a few 
but a sufficient number of civil ser- 
vants w'ell paid, the higher classes 
liberally rew'arded, instead of main- 
taining numerous and superfluous 
agents on inadequate salaries, the 
service would be placed on an im- 
proved, a more efficient, and a more 
economical footing. W as not this state- 
ment sufficient to shew that there was 
something very defective in the finan- 
cial system of India — that the civil 
charges, on which the security of 
British India did not depend, but on 
which its good government and pros- 
perity unquestionably mainly depended 
were muen too high ? In respect to the 
military, he readily admitted that not a 
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soldier could with safety be spared from 
the numerical strenf^th of the army. 
Tt consisted of 223,321 men, of whom 
36,628 were Europeans, and 186,693 
native soldiery.” — [Mr. Warden was 
proceeding: to elucidate his arguments 
from calculations contained in a writ- 


ten statement, when he was compelled 
by indisposition to claim the indul- 
gence of the court; he moved the 
adjournment, but did not resume his 
arguments.] 

The motion was then put from the 
chair, and agreed to. 


. East- India Hous€y Holiday ^ April 22, 

The court met again to-day at 
twelve, and the minutes of the last 
court having been read, 

The Chairman declared the object 
for which they had met — to consider 
the correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the President of the 
Board of Control. 

Mr. Hankey then addressed the 
court. He began by observing that ho 
was almost ready to retire &om the 
task he had undertaken >vhen he re- 
collected the many able addresses 
which had been already delivered to 
the court on the same subject, and 
considered the difficulty of adding any 
new view of what had been so mi- 
nutely examined in all its parts, and 
on which so much had been said, and 
said so well. The question before 
the court was a resolution, or, as 
appeared to him, a series of resolu- 
tions of the hon. and gallant general, 
to which several amendments had 
been proposed. In his opinion, the 
difference between the resolution and 
the amendments was one only of terms; 
they were virtually the same ; they all 
related to what might be called the 
equity of the case as between the 
Company and the public. Taking the 
Covemment project under the consi- 
deration of the court, he must say 
that it was essentially inequitable. 
He would prefer the original proposi- 
tion to most of the amendments — not 
that he preferred it in all, but that it 
opened the way for discussion, and 
gave the chance of bringing the affisir 
to an amfcable conclusion. The 
proposition of Government he regard- 
ed as essentially inequitable : first, 
as regarded the amount, and next as 
regarded the security on which the 
payment of the dividend was placed. 


The amount was inequitable : fur 
what did it proceed on? on the prin- 
ciple of turning the whole property 
which the Company in its modera- 
tion claimed, into a fixed annuity for 
a certain period; but there was a 
wide difference between a certain 
mode of dividend for a fixed period 
and a final arrangement. Suppose 
some other corporation, which thought 
it could make more of it, were to say, 
** give me the whole of your assets, 
and your trade, and stock and all, and 
1 will give you an annuity,” secured on 
what? on the very thing of which they 
were already in full possession. Could 
the Company consent to such terms ? 
On w'hat ground was it that they made 
this proposition ? it was, that the 
Company was a corporation ; but what 
power, he asked, had they over a cor- 
poration more than over a private 
individual ? The property of the Com- 
pany, however, might be considered as 
the property of individuals. It was 
the result of individual contributions, 
and Government had no more power 
over such property’' than over the 
money out of the pockets of any per- 
son who heard him. He therefore 
was of opinion, that there was altoge- 
ther a want of equity in the amount 
proposed by the Government in lieu of 
the whole of their capital, assets, and 
ti*ade. But there was a part of the 
proposition, relating to the security, to 
W'hich in his opinion they ought by 
no means consent. They were well 
aware of the tenure by which they 
held their dominion in India. We 
had at present a large amount of 
property at this side ; but the propo- 
sition of Government was, that we 
should deliver it all up, and invest it 
in the purchase of territorial debt ; tii 
transfer it to a fund liable to contin- 
gencies, over which no person in this 
country, or even in India, had any 
controul, but from which contingen- 
cies the proprietors would be exempt 
if they were allowed to invest their 
property, as they ought to be allowed, 
in fundb at thb 8i&. He not only 
considered the proposition inequitable, 
but also impolitic, as it would defeat 
the ulterior objects of those who pro- 
posed it. The transfer of our pro* 
perty to tho Indian debt, or rather the 
exchange of it for that debt, would be 
placing the latter in a new light, and 
tty no means an advantageous one, to 
the inhabitants of India, la that 
country, the Indian debt was a favou* 
rite, as our debt was here, as it afford- 
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ed a ready means of investing pro* 
ertv. It was considered as a sort of 
ona of union with the people, a secu. 
rity somewhat like our own ; but if 
this were now to be handed over to 
the proprietors, it would be placing it 
in an odious point of view to the na- 
tives. Looking at the trade to China, 
and the ease by which remittances 
were effected through it, any one ac- 
quainted with the subject must feel 
satisfied of the great advantage to 
India of the continuance of that 
trade. It operated like the noiseless 
wheels of a machine, which went on 
and was observable only in its effects; 
but if the transfer were made of the 
Company’s assets into the Indian debt, 
it would be looked upon in a new 
light, and with jealousy, by the natives ; 
all the advantages of the transfer would 
be considered as belonging to the 
Company, while all the difficulty of 
remittance would fall on the Indians : 
and in fact they would regard the 
transfer of the interest to this country 
more in the light of a tax than any 
thing else. How, he would ask, could 
the Company go on with the govern- 
ment of India without the China 
trade ? It was impossible to think of 
it without being convinced that it 
would involve the Indian government 
in numberless difficulties and embar- 
rassments. On these grounds, then, 
he was of opinion that the proposition 
of Government was essentially inequi- 
table, and one to which, consistently 
with their character, they could not 
consent. But not for themselves alone 
were they bound to refuse that con- 
sent, they were the repositories of the 
rights of others who were absent, and 
to whom could such parties look with 
greater confidence in its wisdom and 
firmness than to the great commercial 
body, the merchants of the metropolis P 
But they were told that this plan 
should not be considered as that of the 
Government, as the latter, in sub- 
mitting it to the Company, only leaned 
to that which was irresistible— public 
opinion ; but he was not disposed to 
give the same interpretation to what 
was called public opinion, as was too 
often given to it by others ; he con- 
sidered that the clashing and collision 
of numerous commercial interests, 
bringing forth, as it must, a strong 
opinion on the bearing and tendency 
of some of those interests, might be 
called public opinion as applying to 
them. Another source of what was 


cidled public opinion on this subject 
might be traced to the direction given 
to the general feeling on commercial 
affairs by a new science (that of 
political economy), which, though it 
might be good in itself, was yet in too 
crude a state to be applied to the 

f ovemment of such a counti^ as 
ndia. He had studied that science 
with some attention, and without sit- 
ing whether it might not hereafter be 
applicable under particular circum- 
stances, he thought that it was yet in 
too crude a state, too j^eune^ to be 
safely applied to purposes of govern- 
ment or of national intercourse. He 
had read much of what had been 
written upon it, and he could not find 
that its advocates were yet agreed 
amongst themselves as to its fixed 
principles, or even as to its general 
elements ; but even if he could collect 
more fully, and weigh more accurately, 
what was called public opinion, he 
would still say that it never ouglit to 
be the guide for the government of 
a country farther than its own sense 
of right and justice, fhear^ heart) It 
was one of the greatest advantages to 
the government of a country, that ita 
governors should know when to resist 
and when to accede to what was called 
public opinion, and in this feeling he 
did not yet abandon the hope that 
Government wo’ild not press this pro. 
position in its present shape on the 
Company. He thought that in the 
President of the Board of Control 
there was that feeling of justice to 
which an appeal would not be made in 
vain. The very name of Grant was 
in itself a security against injustice, 
in any proposition that emanated from 
him ; they had a right to expect from 
one of his name and family every 
thing which a sense of justice and 
honour could dictate to one feeling 
as a man and a Christian. fAeor, 
hear /) He begged pard on for having 
occupied the court so long on this the 
leading feature of the plan ; there was 
another topic of not less, nay of far 
grater importance, as far as it related 
to ulterior objects. In the very fore- 
ground of this he found the statement 
of the hon. and gallant general’s reso- 
lutions : That on reviewing the inti- 
mate connexion which has so long 
subsisted between India find the Com- 
pany, this court desire to record their 
conviction that the Company can have 
no other object in undertaking to 
administer the tenritorial government 
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for a further term, than the advance- 
ment of the happiness and prosperity 
of our native subjects and it was 
added, that the Company would not 
“ shrink from the undertakings, even 
at . the sacrifices required, provided 
that powers be reserved to enable the 
Company efficiently to administer the 
government.” He was sure that they 
would all join in the disposition to 
sacrifice personal consequences, pro- 
vided they could do what would be 
most satisfactory to, and most for the 
interest of, those for whom they acted. 
Let them only look at the territory 
which they had governed, and consider 
that it contained not less than one 
hundred millions of people, and they 
could not form too high an estimate 
of the responsibility of those who 
might be called to govern it in future. 
It had often occurred to him to con- 
eider for what purpose Divine Provi- 
dence had permitted such an anomaly^ 
as that so large a portion of the globe 
should come uncier the power of a 
companv of merchants. It could not 
be for tfie purpose of gaining a large 
property to the proprietors, or exten- 
sive powers to the directors, or to the 
country which they represented: it 
must have been, and he was convinced 
that it was so, that it might enable 
them to improve the condition of those 
who were thus given to their charge ; 
and in looking at the groat power 
which the Company had acquired, he 
could not but consider it as a delega- 
tion of the authority of Divine Provi- 
dence for that great purpose. In 
some degree public opinion in India 
followed that in England ; and it was 
a blessing of Providence that it was so. 
Indeed it was perfectly true that many 
benefits had been conferred on the 
Company which they could never have 
received had the arrangement of Di- 
vine Providence been otherwise than 
it was. This merciful interposition 
of Providence to bring men to a know- 
ledge of the truth, was proved by 
giving dominion to knowledge over 
ignorance. Thus Grecian and Roman 
aits and arms, in the infiuence which 
they obtained for those states over 
barbarous nations, were made the 
means, in the hands of Providence, to 
bring them to light and knowledge ; 
and to the conquest of this country by 
the Romans we owed the inestimable 
blessing cf having been called early 
to a knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. From tbe||D considerations he 


was led to hope, that in the future 
operations of the Company there 
would be nothing to hinder the march 
of events calculated to improve the 
condition of India. In undertaking 
the political government of India, he 
knew that the directors engaged in a 
duty of the highest responsibility, and 
ho therefore hoped that, in their future 
negociations with the Government, the 
court would not allow their hands to be 
tied up with respect to their power in 
India. In this respect, though he 
could not approve of all the original 
motion, and though he would have 
some parts omitted and others substi- 
tuted, yet he approved of that part of 
it which would open the door to future 
negotiation, lie u'ould say to the 
directors, “ do not allow yourselves to 
be shackled — do not allow your oum 
rights and interests, and those of others 
■wbich are entrusted to you, to be sacri- 
ficed.” lie bod great confidence in the 
present, perhaps much more tlian 
many around him, but he was not dis- 
posed to give up all to that confidence. 
hX'en if he had their seal and bond, 
and that the Government became 
changed, that seal and bond might be 
of no use ; he would not, therefore, 
give way a step until he saw all those 
rights secured to them which the 
Company had a fair right to demand, 
in consideration of the sacrifices they 
were prepared to make. Another 
thing w as, what was to become, in the 
midst of all these arrangements, of 
the Court of Proprietors. He supposed 
that they were to get a civil dismissal, 
and in the result be told that, having 
now nothing to look to but the pay- 
ment of their dividends, all their for- 
mer rights were at an end. The 
proprietors had on every occasion 
supported the directors, and he hoped 
that in any future arrangements the 
directors would not sacrifice those of 
the proprietors. The latter would be 
a corps on which the directors might 
always fall back with a certainty of 
aid; and if both were united and 
bound together, they might rely, as on 
a point d'appuiy on the honest confi- 
dence of the people of India. Qieary 
hear /) It was said, and said truly, 
that our dominion in India was a 
moral one ; it could not be a physical, 
or if so, it could not be so long ; but 
a moral government, founded on in- 
terchange of good offices on the one 
hand and of kind feeling on the 
other, would be likely to be perma- 
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ncnt. lie was disposed to reg^ard the 
people of India as much as those of 
Ireland ; and thoug^h the ocean which 
separated us from the one was im- 
mensely greater than that which di- 
vided us from the other, the interests 
of both oug'ht to be equally dear to us. 
We were equally bound to do all 
in our power to advance their interests. 
We should {»;ive them the Bible, and 
do all in our power to circulate its 
jrreat truths ainong^st them. If we 
wished that our dominion amongst 
the people of India should be lasting, 
we should do all in our power to do 
them good. On the ground alone of 
the continuance of our moral domi- 
nion in India, we had a right to sec 
that the security given for the pay- 
ment of the Company’s dividends was 
such as should not prove injurious to 
our connexion with the natives, for 
that would most certainly weaken our 
prospects of their future improve- 
ment. One great object, of which they 
ought nut to lose sight, was the giving 
them the benefit of education, and cir- 
culating amongst them, as far as prac- 
ticable, the free translations of the 
Scriptures : this would be the know- 
lego which would enlarge the mind, 
and lead them to an acquaintance with 
those sacred truths on which so much 
depended. But he wished to be dis. 
tiiictly understood, that in recom- 
mending the adoption of every favour- 
able opportunity of disseminating a 
knowledge of the Gospel amongst the 
natives of India, ho would not in any, 
even in the slightest degree, interfere 
with their freedom of opinion on reli- 
gious matters. By allowing the utmost 
latitude, and by constant acts of kind- 
ness on our part, we should constantly 
strengthen the bonds of connexion 
with the people of India, and pro- 
mote the union of the two countries ; 
while at the same time it would afford, 
in the attachment of that people, an 
effectual barrier against the disrup- 
tion of India from ttiis country by any 
foreign enemy. To the spread of a 
knowledge of Christian trutns amongst 
the natives he would look as the most 
effectual link by which they could be 
connected with us. fhear, hear !J On 
all these grounds he should give his 
support to the original resolutions ; 
but while he supported these, he 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would pay due attention to the points 
thrown out in the other papers before 
the court. As to the other arrange- 


ments which ought to be entered into, 
he would only repeat the expression of 
his hope that the independence of the 
directors and proprietors would not 
be overlooked. 

Mr. Sullivan said he had been 
anxious, almost from the commence- 
ment of this discussion, that some 
gentleman known to the court, and 
whose opinions were entitled to con- 
sideration, should draw its attention 
to the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons dated the 
16th August 1832, because in that 
Report it is distinctly stated, that 
wdienever the connexion which has so 
long subsisted between the territory of 
India and the commerce of the Com- 
pany should cease, that then it would 
be necessary to enter upon an invest!, 
gation of the claims which the Com- 
pany would then, in their commercial 
capacity, prefer to the retention of 
certain property ; of their claim to be 
relieved from certain liabilities (the 
territorial debt amongst others); of 
their claim to receive a sum ,of four 
millions sterling, alleged to have been 
supplied by commerce to territory; 
and lastly, that it would be necessary 
to consider the interests of the terri- 
tory, and the rights and claims of the 
territorial creditors. The .odium, 
therefore, which had been so lavishly 
heaped upon the President of the 
Board of Control, should in all fair- 
ness be transferred to the Committee 
of the House of Commons; to his hon. 
friend on the left (Sir Chas. Forbes) ; 
to thd gallant general (Sir J. Mal- 
colm) who commenced this discus- 
sion ; to several directors behind the 
bar, all of whom were members of 
that Committee who originally pro- 
pounded the obnoxious proposition, 
that before we can touch one farthing 
of these assets we must substantiate 
our claims to them. Mr. Grant, upon 
the authority, it is to be supposed, of 
this Committee, has frankly told us 
that there are two courses open to us, 
the one amicable the other conten- 
tious-— a compromise, or an investiga- 
tion of accounts ; and it was of great 
importance that they should keep in 
view that this is an alternative pre- 
sented to them, not by that right non. 
gentleman, but Iw the Committee of 
the House of Commons. Almost 
every gentleman who had spoken in 
that debate begun his speech by 
begging the whole question in dis- 
pute, and having by this easy process 
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put himself In possession of ten, fif- 
teen, twen^, thirty millions of assets, 
some gentlemen adding, others sub- 
tracting five or ten millions at their 
discretion, have then denounced that 
man as a spoliator and a robber who 
sjiould attempt to prevent him from 
doing what he would with his own. 
But this really ^peared to him to be 
revelling in a fool’s paradise; they 
had yet to prove that these assets were 
their own, and the question before 
them was, whether, under all circum- 
stances, it would be prudent to enter 
into a process of proof. The confi. 
dence of many gentlemen in their 
right, their unquestionable right to 
these assets, had perhaps been in 
some measure shaken by what dropped 
the other day from a worthy proprie- 
tor (Mr. Gamithers). That gentle- 
man, as be understood him, quoted an 
opinion of the late Mr. Grant, given 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in which he distinctly ad- 
mitted, or rather he did not attempt 
to deny, for these he thought were his 
words, that the whole of the Com- 
pany’s property, commercial as well 
as territorial, was liable for the terri- 
torial debt. That opinion appeared to 
him to carry particular weight with it, 
because it was not drawn forth by any 
direct question, but Was a volunteer 
opinion from the distinguished gentle- 
man who gave it. The President of 
the Board of Control has informed 
them, that the liability of the com- 
mercial assets of the Company to the 
territorial debt was a notion familiar 
to the Company, and that he states 
it to be so upon very competent 
anthority. He perceived that very 
few persons who lend their money 
to the Company in India, take the 
trouble to investigate narrowly the 
security upon which they lend it. 
He must candidly confess that his 
own idea was, and be supposed the 
idea was prevalent, that their money 
depended upon the territory, and that 
losing the territory, they should lose 
their money. He was therefore, he 
confessed, a good deal surprised when 
he for the first time saw the notion 
started, that the Con^any’s com- 
mercial assets were in any way 
resjKMible for it. Finding it how- 
ever to be BO stated, upon the high 
anilu^^ of the late Mr. Grant, he 
was aiix&ba to find out the grounds 
ui^h irhicli that gentleman rested his 
opnloo, and hetl^ he discovered 


in the speeches which had been de- 
livered in Parliament fora series of 
years, upon the finances of India, by 
the late Lord Melville, and W his 
immediate successor, at the Board 
of Control, the late Lord Castle- 
rcagh, who invariably considered 
the whole debt of the Company as 
one concern, for which the whole 
property of the Company was Ha. 
ole. So strong and so clear were 
their opinions upon this point, that 
Lord Melville, in 1801, strongly 
urged upon the Court of Directors, 
not merely the expediency, but the 
iustice of raising ten millions ster- 
ling in this country, for the purpose 
of reducing the territorial debt which 
then stood at fourteen millions, to 
four millions, and which object he 
calculated would not be attained 
until the year 1807 or 1808, just four 
years before the charter of the Com- 
pany was again to be submitted to the 
revision of Parliament. Lord Castle- 
reagh reiterated the recommendation 
of Lord Melville, and the proposition 
was actually acceded to by the Court 
of Directors. Now, it was not be- 
cause this debt, as has been generally 
supposed, was contracted in the 
naine qf the Company, that these 
noble Lords entertained the idea of 
discharging it by money borrowed in 
this country, but because, as they re- 
peatedly and distinctly stated, the 
debt bad been contracted for the 
joint exigencies of war and com- 
merce. “ I thought it my duty to 
state to you,” said Lord Melville, 
the propriety of restoring to India, 
from your treasury at home, a 
part of the balance which had found 
its way into your treasury in England 
in consequence of the unwecedented 
run ofyoiur credit in Indiar ‘‘ From 
what 1 have here stated,” he goes on 
to say, it will not 1^ un&rstood 
that I mean to pledge myself to an 
opinion, that in any case, it is proper 
to burthen the revenues in India by 
the comracHon of debt far the pur- 
pose of iwoestmmiP “ That com- 
merce is the only prefer medium by 
which the excrescent revenue of India 
can be conveyed to Britain admits of 
no doubt, hut it is by no means so 
clear, that creating a commercial 
capital by borrowing at high interest 
in India is an expedient measure.” 
Now he begged leave to guard him- 
self from the possibility of misappre- 
hension. He ivas not presuming to 
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give any opinion of his own upon 
this intricate subject. His object in 
quoting the opinions of this distin- 
(j^ished man was to shew, that the 
liability of the Company’s commer- 
cial capital is familiar to the Com- 
pany^ and that that notion is supi- 
ported by the very highest authority. 
He adduced them, moreover, because 
it did not appear to him that they 
would quite understand their position, 
which they never could do unless 
they would submit to hear the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. What he had stated were so 
many. obvious reasons to him why 
they should rather take the amicable 
than the contentious course, for a 
compromise rather than an investi- 
gation. He would address himself 
to the proposed terms of this com- 
promise ; and first he would take no- 
tice of a position which had been 
laid down by the President of the 
Board of Control, namely, that the 
commercial profits of the Company 
are as truly a tax upon the people of 
England, as if an equal amount was le^ 
vied by authority of Parliament and 
applied immediately from the Eng- 
lish, in aid of the Indian exchequer. 
This position was re-echoed by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr.Buller) who spoke with 
so much point and eloquence in the 
former day’s debate, who stated at the 
same time, that the people of Eng- 
land would no longer submit to be 
so taxed. He wished sincerely that 
the people of India could speak in 
the same authoritative language ; but 
they are taxed, and they must be 
taxed, whether they like it or not, in 
the measure and in the degree which 
the people of England may please to 
determine. He would not stop to 
dispu^ the truth of this position, 
though it had been disputed by ^eu- 
tlemen behind the bar; but he might 
be permitted to ask whether there 
was nothing to be set down against 
this tax, whether the people of India 
have paid no equivalent for it ; and 
he thought that every man who bad 
attentively considered the relative 
claims ot the two countries, would 
agree with him in thinking that, upon 
an account fairly stated between 
the two countries, in which India 
shall be debited on the one side 
with all contributions, by whatsoever 
name and in whatsoever shape le- 
vied ^m the people of England, and 
shall have creuit allowed on the other 
side for the immense masses of capital, 


which during along period of seventy 
years have been permanently ab- 
stracted from her for the benefit of 
England, without one rupee of 
return, that then England would be 
found to be debtor to India in an 
amount that would almost defy caU 
culation, for then, without exaggera- 
tion, they would have to deal with 
hundreds of millions. So far, there- 
fore, from admitting that India either 
is or has been in any sense of the 
word a burthen upon England, he 
would contend that, from our first 
acquisition of that territory, we have 
been really sucking her heart’s blood 
for our own benefit, robbing her of her 
capital, destroying her manufactures, 
and keeping down with an iron hand, 
for our own English and selfish inte- 
rests, her inexhaustible resources. 
He would ask whether we were not at 
this moment employed in that un* 
merciful work? Was he not sur- 
rounded with witnesses of the fact? 
were they not all — Indians ho 
meant, — anxiously seeking for the 
means of transferring the capital 
which they have acquired in India 
to this country, ana having done 
that, do they not spend the interest 
of that capital in England, adding, 
as an hon. gentleman has well ob- 
served, in every step of our progress, 
to the Avcalth and resources of the 
mother country. If this was a fair 
statement of tne relative claims of 
the two countries, there is, he would 
contend, the appearance of a want 
of equity in a proposition which 
goes to relieve the people of England 
altogether from a tpx which they 
have confessedly paid for centuries, 
and leaves the burthens of the people 
of India unmitigated. He said un*> 
mitigated, because, though it had been 
strongly contended that the result 
of theproposed arrangement would be 
to add, and to add considerably to 
those burthens, yet he took it to be 
undisputed that the faith of* his 
Majesty’s Ministers was solemnly 
pledged that such should not be the re- 
sult. If, therefore, it could be fairly 
sheum by figures that the scheme as 
it now stood would produce that effect, 
then he was persuaded that the 
scheme would be so modified as > to 
answer its avowed object. He was 
satisfied that there was not a man in 
that court who took a deeper intewst 
in the welfare of the people of India 
than the present President of the 
Board of Control, and who with that 
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teelii^f rather than inflict the slight- 
est injury upon them, would readily re- 
consider,* and if necessary amend his 
plan. It did appear to him (Mr. Sulli- 
van) that it required some amendment, 
or at least explanation, for if he was 
rightly informed, the animal interest of 
the SIX per cent, remittable loan, 
which it is proposed to redeem with 
the commercial assets, is only^*o40,000, 
whereas the dividend which it is pro- 
posed to substitute for that loan 
amounts to jC 650,000. A larger por- 
tion of territorial debt must therefore 
be cleared off than the scheme appears 
to contemplate, in order to make the 
arrangement really what it professes 
to be, a substitution, and not an 
addition to existing burthens, and to 
this, as he had said before, he con- 
sidered that his Majesty’s ministers 
were decidedly pledged. He would 
take the liberty of adverting to 
the remark of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Buller), that the people of India 
could have no reason to complain of 
this annuity, as it is, in fact, in the 
nature of a civil list, to be paid to the 
proprietors as sovereigns of India. 
If the hon. proprietor had been con- 
versant with the East- India Jlegister, 
he would have seen that u e have al- 
ready a swinging civil list, and that 
no such addition is required to it. 
Now it appeared to him, that that 
part of the gallant general’s resolu. 
tion which went to authorize an 
appropriation of a portion of the 
contemplated guarantee fund in pay- 
ment of dividends, upon the failure of 
remittances from India, was highly 
objectionable, for they all knew how 
much easier it W'as to borrow than to 
pay ; he feared that if they once 
broke in upon the fund, it would soon 
disappear. He w'ould much rather 
that Ministers should be solicited to 
issue exchequer bills in the event of 
a failure of remittances, and that 
there should be a clause in the new 
India Bill authorizing them to do 
so. We must suppose that ministers 
make these propositions in perfect 
faith — that they are satisfied of the 
solvency of the territory, — of its ca- 
pability to bear the burthens which it 
IS intended to throw upon it : they 
could not therefore, he thought, refuse 
to dm a proof of the sincerity of 
thq&conviction by complying with the 
8i:^estion he had ventured to offer. 
With respect to the guarantee fund it- 
self, there did appear to him to be what 
be should be disposed to call a fallacy. 


It is proposed to allo^ a sum of 
jC 1,200,000 to accumulate for forty 
years as a security for the capital 
stock; but surely, if India is ours 
at the expiration of that period, 
we shall require no such guarantee; 
and if we lose it before the fund has 
so accumulated, it will go but a small 
way towards repaying the capital. To 
the proposal of the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Carruthers) to increase the di- 
vidend to X2,500,000 there appears 
this serious objection, that if so much 
is taken for this purpose from the 
commercial assets, there will not bo 
suflicient left fur the payment of an 
adequate portion of the debt, which 
he understood was estimated at 
^13,000,000; the proposal there- 
fore went, he conceived, to strike at 
the very root of the Government 
scheme. One reason alleged for the 
proposed arrangements was, that India 
IS bound to pay her own expenses ; 
but before he could admit this obli- 
gation in all the extent in W'hich it 
18 here claimed, he would beg leave to 
examine a little into tlio nature of those 
expenses ; and if the result of such a 
scrutiny should be to satisfy him that 
the bulk of that expenditure is in- 
curred in furtherance of English in- 
terests and English objects, then he 
would contend that India should not 
be bound to pay more than is abso- 
lately necessary for her own good go- 
vernment; and in saying this he had, 
or at least he thought he had, an au- 
thority to which some of his Majesty’s 
Ministers would be as much disposed 
to bow as many members of this 
court — he meant the late Mr. Can. 
ning, who, in 1813, distinctly said, 
that “ if it could he proved that it was 
possible to carry on the China trade 
more beneflcially by others than by 
the Company, then he W'ould say 
throw it open, and assign a proper 
revenue to the Company for carrying 
on their government from some other 
source.” Mr. Canning, then, did not 
think it equitable that we should sad- 
dle the territory of India udth every 
burthen we might think proper to lay 
upon it ; to drain the territoiw of its 
strength, and then tell her that she 
must get on as well as she could, that 
we would not help her. This was the 
system which, without exaggeration, 
we had been pursuing towards India 
for the last half century ; and it was 
mainly because he thought that if 
the propositions now under considera- 
tion were adopted they would be 
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coerced into another Rystcm, a system 
that would ultimately be in the highest 
degree beneficial both for England and 
India, that he was inclinea to view 
them with a favourable eye. But be- 
fore he assigned his reasons for so 
thinking, he would briefly state that, 
as a proprietor of India stock, from 
the opinion he entertained of the in- 
herent resources of India, he would 
ha\'e been disposed to prefer the ter- 
ritorial to the commercial security, 
even in the most depressed state of 
that territory and in the most pros- 
perous state of the commerce; and 
when he looked at the present state 
of both, that preference was, he con- 
fessed, greatly enhanced, for he could 
conceive no security more precarious 
than one resting solely upon the China 
trade, even if that trade were to con- 
tinue under ii system of exclusive pri- 
vilege. But the national voice had 
proclaimed— wisely or unwisely re- 
mains yet to be seen — that their pri- 
vileges were to cease ; and unless his 
Majesty’s Ministers had been prepared 
to sliew, and to shew incontrovertibly, 
that the annulment of those privileges 
would be attended with consequences 
detrimental to other important na- 
tional interests, then he conceived 
they had no alternative but to comply 
witn that call, and throw open the 
trade. And it would be a great mis- 
take to say that the popular voice was 
now raised fur the first time against that 
monopoly. Whoever would take the 
trouble to refer to the discussions 
which took place in 1813, would see 
that public opinion was strongly ex- 
pressed against the renewal of their 
privileges then ; and in unison, or 
rather leading that opinion, were somo 
of the most distinguished men of the 
day — Lord Grenville and Mr. Can- 
ning — the latter having actually di- 
vided the House of Commons in a 
strong minority against the propo- 
position for extending the exclusive 
privilege for twenty years. He must 
therefore do his Majesty’s Ministers 
the justice to say that, in following 
their present career, they have broach- 
ed no new principles, they have ad- 
vocated no new doctrines, but they 
simply adopted a principle which was 
loudly stated and pertinaciously acted 
upon’ by their predecessors in 1813; 
namelvy that the merchants of this 
country have a substantial claim to 
as much liberty of trade ns they can 
enjoy consistently with the mainte- 
nance of other important national in- 


terests. Ho must presume, therefore— 
indeed his Majesty’s Ministers have 
told us so — that having weighed this 
important subject in all its bearings, 
they felt it to be their imperative duty 
to incur the risks of opening the trade, 
in gratification of the national wish 
ami in satisfaction of the national 
claim. Now with respect to the na- 
ture of that trade, and the probable 
consequences of opening it, he spoke 
with groat diffidence ; but he must 
say that, after all he had read and 
heard in that court, he could not get 
beyond this point, — that the worst re- 
sult to bo apprehended to this country 
from opening the trade was, that the 
trade under an open will be sub- 
stantially much the same as it is un- 
der an exclusive system; he meant, 
that the same amount of capital would 
be employed in carrying it on ; that 
the same quantity of opium, the same 
quantity of cotton, and of British ma- 
nufactures, would go to Chinaas now; 
and that hence we shall have the same 
quantities of tea, the same qualities of 
tea, and the same prices of tea; and 
if the trade should remain substan- 
tially in the same state as at present, 
he could not, he confessed, see how 
tliere could be any difficulty in remit- 
ting a portion of the revenue of India 
through the medium of trade in pay- 
ment of Indian establishments in this 
countiy. But he should not be very 
sorry if some difficulties should be 
experienced in finding a medium of 
remittance, because he thought that 
the issue of Exchequer Bills two or 
three times in payment of dividends, 
&c. would induce Ministers to look 
about them a little, and look for the 
means of facilitating remittance ; and 
that they mi^ht easily find by abolish- 
ing those odious discriminating duties 
upon the produce of India which pa- 
ralyse the resources and crush the 
industry of that great country. The 
amount of these duties were, he un- 
derstood, about ^700,000. A repeal 
of those duties would be something 
like a fair equivalent for the boon to 
be conferred on the people of Eng- 
land hy opening the China trade ; 
and he heartily wished that some gen* 
tleman of weight in this court had 
moved that, instead of the resolutions 
on the table, which after all wore 
confined to the security of the divi- 
dends, a petition should be presented 
to Parliament for taking off these du- 
ties. He believed that the expression 
of an unanimous opinion here, that 
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adequate moans should be given to 
India of fulfilling the engagements 
that it is proposed to throw upon her, 
by giving free vent to the export of 
her produce, would have had an effect 
elsewhere; and he was certain that 
India, relieved from that burthen, 
would afford much better security to the 
proprietors than any guarantee fund 
whatsoever, {hear /) But the question, 
the vital question, was not whether we 
can find the means of remitting re« 
venue, but whether there is now or 
in prospect a sufficiency of Indian 
revenue to remit ; and looking merel}^ 
at the estimate on the table, it must 
be confessed that the prospect is not 
very encour^ing, for by one account 
the deficit is estimated as high as 
j£800,000 and odd per annum ; by 
another it is brought down to within 
X200,000. This estimate professes to 
be founded upon a presumption that 
there is no failure in the ordinary 
sources of revenue — that all the re- 
ductions now in progress are fully 
carried into effect — that there is no 
interruption to the public tranquillity, 
and consequently no increase of 
charge; it was founded, moreover, 
upon a presumption, and he hoped 
the fact would be impressed upon the 
court, that the whole of their fiscal 
system, including an overwhelming 
assessment^ of the land, and the mo- 
nopolies upon salt, tobacco^ &c. was 
to be maintained without modification 
—a presumption adverse to the wishes 
and fatal to the hopes of those who 
desire in these arrangements to see 
some decided steps taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the great mass of the 
people of India. Now what is the 
present condition of that people ? He 
would endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion by reading to the court descrip- 
tions of them drawn by two different 
hands: 

The powers, says one writer, which 
have been assumed by the auction pur- 
clmrs universally, and probably by the 
original proprietors also under cover- of 
Nummary suits, and the still more sum- 
mary process of notice of ejectment, have 
<^ihpleCely destroyed every shadow of a 
sigiit in the tenants, and r^uced a happy 
and compuratively rich peasantry to the 
lowest state of indigence and penury. 

^ We seem to have accomplii^ed a re* 
folutUm in the state of society which 
has, by an unexpected fiitality, proved 
detrimental to general morals, and by no 
means conducive to the convenience of 
bur government. Since the first insti- 
tution of a Zillah Adawlut, in the years 


1780, a new progeny has grown up under 
cur hand, and tlie principal features which 
show themselves in a generation thus 
formed beneath the shade of our Regula- 
tions are a spirit of litigation which our 
judicial establishments cannot meet, and 
a state of morality certainly much deterio- 
rated. 

** If in the system itself, or in the prac- 
tical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral or re^ 
lippous restraint on the conduct of indi- 
viduals ; to have destroyed the influence 
of former institutions, without substitu* 
ting any check in their place; to have 
given loose to the most froward passions 
of human nature, and dissolved the wliole- 
some control of public opinion and public 
censure ; we shall be forced to acknow- 
ledge that our Regulations have been 
productive of a state of things wliich im- 
periously calls on us to provide immediate 
remedy fbr so serious a mischief.’* {hear /) 

That was one picture ; he would now 
proceed to exhibit another: 

Now, what is the actual state of the 
country ? Is it not true that the great 
body of the people is wretchedly poor and 
ignorant? Do we not every day per- 
eotve how little we possess the knowledge 
necessary to their good government, and 
how miidi there is wanting between 
them that community of sentiments and 
purpose, without which there can be no 
good government ? Are not the files of our 
civil courts loaded with arrears of busi- 
ness ? Does there not prevail so much lying 
and litigation as to prove either great 
defects in our tribunals or a lamentable 
demoralization in the people. Is it not gene- 
rally considered to be impossible without 
a biirthensome stipendiary police, almost 
as strange to the people as to ourselves, 
to contrive the means of preventing the 
oiganization of gangs of plunderers such 
as once spread terror tlirough many of our 
districts ? Do not the police establish- 
ments which, chiefly from the want of 
courage and concord in our native sub- 
jects, are thus thought necessary for the 
prevention of crime, lord it oppressively 
over the communities over whom they 
ought to be aids and instruments ? Are 
not the native officers, in all departments, 
alleged to be guilty of much extortion and 
corruption? Do not the zemindars and 
revenue fisrmers often cruelly grind the 
cultivator ? Do not several revolting and 
tantalizing practices still prevail among 
the people ? Is there anywhere the prac- 
tice of our obtaining, in a season of exi- 
gency, that co-operation which a commu- 
nity not avowedly hostile ought to afford 
to its rulers ? ^ Is it not rather true that 
we are the objects of dislike to the bulk 
of those classes who possess the influence, 
courage, and vigour of character which 
would enable them to aid us ? Do our in* 
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stitutioni contain tJie seeds of improve- 
ment? Am it not, rather been found 
that our difficulties increase with length 
of possession ? In the midst of financial 
embarrassment, are we not constantly 
called upon for new establishments, in- 
volving fresh burthens ? Is not the agri- 
culture of the country, in most places, 
conducted with a be^arly stock, and 
without skill or enterprise ? Are not its 
manufactures generally in a degraded 
condition? Is not commercial inter- 
course spiritless and ill-informed? Is 
tlicre a single article of produce that is 
not much inferior to those of similar pro- 
duction of otiier countries ? Do not the 
cultivators, manufacturers, and merchants 
alike labour under an oppressive rate of 
interest, which, with a languid condition 
of trade, unequivocally evinces poverty 
and want of credit ? Is there not immi- 
nent danger of our failing to realize the 
income which is necessary to maintain 
the establishments required for the pro- 
tection and good government of the coun- 
try, to say nothing of roads, canals, semi- 
naries, and public improvements of every 
kind?** (hear!) 

Gentlemen would naturally suppose 
that these were high-coloured pictures, 
drawn by some inveterate enemy of the 
Company’s government. The first ex- 
tract read was from the pen of the for- 
mer Governor-general, Lord Hastings ; 
tho last, by his successor, the present 
Governor-general, Lord W. Bentinck. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) did not mean to 
blame any person or anybody of men 
by the exhibition of these pictures ; no- 
thing could be further fr om his inten- 
tions. Ho thought it abso lately neces- 
sary that this Court should receive im- 
partial testimony as to the real condition 
of the country, and of the people who 
produce the revenue from which they 
were hereafter to receive their divi- 
dends. {hear!) If he were called upon to 
assign a general reason for the exist- 
ing state of things, he would be^ dis- 
used to say that it originated in a 
etermination to make every thing in 
India bend to our ideas of what is good 
for tho people, our standard of all good 
being the institutions of oiir own coun- 
try. It was this that led us originally 
to adopt a system of landed proper^, 
analogous to that which obtains in 
England, and which has led us to per** 
severe in upholding it in spite of tho 
most irrefragible proof of its baneful 
consequences ; a system the theory of 
which, as ono distinguished witness 
hfts stated, is, that the ryot is to pay 
to the receiver of tho government re- 
venue one-half of the gross produce 
of the soil ; but the practice ot which 


is, that ho is to pay as much more ae 
can possibly be extracted from him; a 
system under which* no ryot in the 
whole of tho Bengal provinces knows 
one year what he is to be made to pay 
the next, and under which, as it is 
confessed by those who have been em- 
ployed in administering it, the prin- 
cipal datum of assessment is the best 
guess that can bo made by the collector* 
What should we think if the assess- 
ment upon our houses, and other tax- 
able property, was regulated by this 
standard? When it is considered that 
India is essentially an agricultural 
country ; that the bulk of the public 
revenue is drawn from the produce of 
the land ; that it is paid by a mass of 
farmers, who are at once the owners 
and cultivators of their petty proper- 
ties ; that they are proprietors mostly 
without capital, living from hand to 
mouth ; the consequences of such a 
system are too obvious to be dwelt 
upon; and he regretted to find that an 
hon. director (Mr. Tucker) not only 
continued to uphold that system where 
it is already established, but advo- 
cated, by every means in his power, its 
extension to provinces which have 
hitherto escaped what he believed to 
have been a fruitful source of misery 
to the great mass of the population of 
Bengal. Now with respect to the 
capacity of the territory to pay its own 
expenses ; it must, he thouglit, strike 
every person who is conversant with 
oriental history as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in this city of London, we should 
be seriously debating whether the 
Moghul empire is able to pay the 
charges of its own government. W hen 
we remember the treasures w'hich 
were accumulated by the Moghul so- 
vereigns, even in the decline of the em- 
pire, notwithstanding the incessant 
wars and revolutions in which they 
were engaged, notwithstanding the 
large establishments which they main- 
tained, their profuse esroenditure upon 
thpmselves, their laudable expenditure 
upon works of utility and ornament^ 
and the quantities of the precious me- 
tals which in those days were con- 
stantly withdrawn from circulation, it 
is quite obvious that, if we cannot 
now do what they did, it must be, 
either that we do not take as much 
as we ought to do from the people, or 
that that country haa become poorer 
under our rule, or that we have an enor- 
mously expensive government. That 
we take less from the people than we 
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ought no man is bold enough to as- 
sert; and no man, he believed, ventured 
to deny that our constant drain upon 
the country had impoverished it, or 
that our government in its expense 
was most burthensoiue. lie confessed 
that he saw no means of arresting the 
further progress of these evils than 
by encouraging capitalists to invest 
their funds in India ; and by laying it 
down as a principle, that India is en- 
titled to receive irom England a go- 
vernment as economical as is consis- 
tent with the most perfect efficiency. 
Those gentlemen who have expressed 
themselves hostile to the settlement of 
European capitalists in India, would 
do well to consider the powerful argu* 
ments which have been adduced in sup- 
port of the settlement by the present 
Governor-general, and by his distin- 
guished colleague Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Mr. Tucker . — “ The hon. proprietor 
has been pleased to appeal to me per- 
sonally. Jf he mean to ask, w'hether 
the introduction of the permanent set- 
tlement into the Bengal provinces lias 
been productive of that poverty, dis- 
tress, and misery, which the hon. pro- 
prietor has described, I distinctly and 
peremptorily answer. No! If the hon. 
proprietor had applied his description 
of poverty and distress to the territory 
under the presidency of Fort St. 
George, 1 am disposed to think that his 
representations would be found essen- 
tially correct. The hon. proprietor 
is aware that my opinions on this sub- 
ject have not only been placed on re- 
cord, but that they were long since 
submitted to the proprietors and to the 
British public ; and if he be disposed 
to bring forward this important ques- 
tion for discussion, let him move for 
the papers at the proper time, and I 
will be ready to meet him here or else- 
where. But the introduction of such a 
question at the present moment is both 
unseasonable and unprofitable, since 
it must interfere with the considera- 
rion of the very important question on 
which we are now met to deliberate.” 

Mr. Sullivan said he would not 
enter into the details of govern- 
.ment, cither hero or in India, but 
when gentlemen considered that even 
the most minute transaction of the go- 
vernment of that vast empire is made, 
and wisely made, matter of writ- 
ten record; that nearly one thousand 
folio volumes of record are transmit, 
ted annually from India to England, 
and that above nine thousand letters 
have passed between the two authort- 


ties in this country within a given pe- 
riod; it must be obvious, that some 
alteration was necessary in the ma- 
chinery in order to facilitate the 
transaction of public business. Ho 
was not one of those who very much 
regretted that India was henceforth to 
be deprived of the aid which it is 
alleged she has derived from the China 
trade, because all experience teaches 
us that, so long as we have an extra- 
neous fund in this country for the 
payment of Indian establishments, that 
these establishments will increase ; 
appointments will be made here, offi- 
ces will be created in India, in fur- 
therance of European interests, and to 
the exclusion of the natives from that 
share in the ndininistrution of their 
own affairs to whic;h they are entitled 
upon every principle of justice and 
sound policy. There were, he con- 
ceived, four leading objects to be kept 
in view, in any plan for the good go- 
\wnmcnt of India ; 1st that the natives 
should be employed in every office 
which they can fill, consistent with 
the maintenance of our own siipre- 
mney. 2d. "J'hat she should be allow- 
ed to export her produce and manu- 
factures upon payment of moderate 
duties. od. That an opportunity 
should be offered for the full develope- 
ment of her mighty resources, by the 
introduction of European skill and 
capital. And lastly, I'hat the assess- 
ment upon the land, which is the great 
stay at the public treasury, should be 
fixed at a moderate rate in eveiy' part 
of the empire. It was because, in 
his view of the subject, the propo- 
sitions now before the court had a 
direct tendency to bring about the ac- 
complishment of these great objects, 
that he was induced to give them his 
support, {henry hear /) 

Mr. Hume said that he concurred 
in much of what had fallen from the 
hon. proprietor who had last addressed 
the court ; yet he thought many of his 
suggestions and arguments were not 
likely to lead to any practical result — • 
such as that which related to the issue 
of exchequer bills. And in his opi- 
nion it was now useless to argue that 
the Company had no commercial 
assets, but that their whole property 
was liable for the territorial debt. He 
would admit that there were different 
opinions upon that subject, and if 
they were now to argue it they coufd 
cite many authorities and coni 
but he subinitted that that was not now 
the question, and to argue the threat 
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of being liable for those old debts passed on this subject — that the future 
would be only a waste of time. It policy of the Court of Directors 
would be recollected that in 1813, he should be to employ the natives as 
had expressed his regret — for he had much as possible in situations under 
always looked with an undeviating eye the government of the country; but 
to the promotion of the interests of he would not have it go forth to the 
the people of India, he had done so in public that the Directors or the Go- 
that court and elsewhere nor had ho vernment had been guilty of such 
confined his wishes to more words, but culpable neglect. But much of up- 
on the occasion to which he alluded parent neglect of this kind was owing 
he had expressed his regret that the to the controlling power over the 
directors bad not taken a more com- court. Why in the last three years 
prehensive view of the whole of these there had not been less than three 
Indian affairs. Could they be siir- sets of men in the Board of Control, 
prised at the distress which prevailed all equally ignorant of India; {heai\ 
in Bengal, as had been stated by the hearyhenri) and the proposition which 
hon. proprietor on the authority of was now before the court might be 
Lord Wm. Bcntinck? Where was withdrawn before the end of next 


there any calculation of delegated 
authority being exercised without any 
abuse ? The present, however, was 
not the time for entering into such 
questions, however important their 
consideration might be under other 
circumstances; but he would admit 
that if they were again to have the 
government of India, if it should be 
continued to them for a longer period, 
they would be bound to enter into the 
consideration of every abuse with the 
view to its removal ; and instead of 
making Indian stepping-stufic to pro- 
vide for the aristocracy of the country, 
to make its resources available for the 


month by a new set of men. (hcaVy 
hear!) These were matters which 
ought not to be left out of considera- 
tion in discussing the state of India, 
that England was greatly indebted 
to India; and while he regretted that 
such drains should be made on that 
country, he had often blamed the di- 
rectors roundly for not having done 
something to counteract the eflects of 
the plans of Government; but this 
was not the fault of the directors or 
proprietors, it was the fault of the 
narrow policy of Parliament which 
had so long neglected those things, 
and denied to India those benefits to 


industry, the comfort, and happiness 
of those who hud the best right to 
reap the advantages of them — the na- 
tives. He (Mr. liume) could read to 
the hon. proprietor nianv extracts on 
the subject to which he liad referred, 
and would, as he always did, contend 
that such abuses ought to be put an 
end to : this was what every gover- 
nor of India would wish to sec done. 
The condition of the people in India 
was different in different parts, and 
it was therefore not fair to bring for- 
M'ard the condition of those of any 
one class as a proof of the condition 
of the whole. The hon. member 
would find different opinions as to the 
condition of the people in many parts 
of India. He would find that no 
pains had been spared to inquire into 
the subject; but without going into 
the cause of the distress w'hich exist- 
ed in Bengal, for which, as he had 
said, the present was not the proper 
time, he would admit that India had 
a right to be relieved from all exac- 
tions and from all taxation that was 
not absolutely necessary. {heaVy hear !) 
He would also say — and the hon. pro- 
prietor could not have read what had 


which she had an equal claim W'ith 
any of our most favoured colonies. 
Why should not the sugars of India 
be admitted here on the same terms as 
those of any colony of the West- 
Indies ? But they were now coming 
to arrangements which would put an 
end to many of those abuses — and 
they were unfortunately many. Wo 
haci not only sins of commission, but 
of omission, to answer for with res- 
pect to India ; for without going to 
those things of which they were not 
guilty, he would only advert to one of 
the many of which the Parliament 
might be justly accused. He was one 
of six with the hon. baronet (Sir C. 
Forbes) who divided on the motion to 
put the natives of India on the same 
Hooting with the free blacks of Barba- 
does. The motion was of course lost, 
and the free black of the West-Indies 
could enter on board any of our ships 
as a sailor, — a privilege which w'as 
denied to the free native of India : 
this was a most gross jnjusticc. Ho 
would submit to the hon. gentleman 
whether he was aware of what had 
taken place previous to the renewal 
of the charter in 1813 ; he differed on 
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that occasion from many directors, 
but his opinion was then overruled. 
He thought that Mr. Grant had most 
unnecessarily raised difficulties as to 
the title of the Company to their com- 
mercial assets ; and he seemed to have 
forgotten the period when he con- 
curred in the sentiments which he 
(Mr. Hume) still entertained. He 
was not aware of having changed his 
opinion, and he thought it would be as 
well for those who had made such 
extraordinary changes of opinion, to 
maturely consider whether they had 
sufficient grounds to Justify them- 
selves. He recollected it having been 
asserted by that right hon. gentleman, 
and others of his family, that the 
difficulties in which the early transac- 
tions of the Government of India were 
involved, at a time when they W'ere 
struggling for their very existence, 
and when the interest of Great Britain 
depended on the successful exertions 
of that Company to support the honour 
of the British flag, were of such a 
serious nature, with regard to their 
finances, that they were glad to raise 
a revenue by any means, w*hether from 
commerce or territory. In the bustle 
of war they were not called upon to 
keep a separate account, and in 1792 
it was found impossible to go back 
with any hope of separating the va- 
rious items of expenditure in order 
to obtain a proper account. He 
would appeal to any commercial man 
whether, if he allowed liis accounts to 
go on without classification for only 
one, two, or three years, it was a very 
easy matter to simplify them after- 
wards. ihearj hear!) Was it fair, 
then, to tell them to go back to the 
period of 1792, and to throw the 
nlame upon them because the territo- 
rial and commercial account could 
not be separated. In 1813, how was 
this matter settled? Certain accounts 
were directed to be made out, and 
they were told that a fair and liberal 
consideration would be given to all 
errors, and that henceforward sepa- 
rate accounts should be kept. Those 
accounts were made out and laid be- 
fore Parliament, and any man might, 
if he chose, refer to them. This satis- 
fied the Committee, who felt assured 
that, where errors existed, the fault 
did not lie in the manner of keeping 
the accounts, but in the negligence of 
the Board whose duty it was to make 
them out. The view which he took 
of the important question before them 
was not limited by a consideration of 


pounds, shilliBf(8, and pence ; he 
considered the interest, not only of 
the immense empire of India, but of 
the British nation, as well as Europe 
at large, to be involved in the ques- 
tion. But before he proceeded to 
touch upon this point, he wished to 
make a few remarks to correct a 
statement made by an hon. gentleman, 
doubtless in the heat of debate, and 
which might have an effect very diffe- 
rent from what he intended. He per- 
fectly agreed with that hon. gentleman 
in thinking that the education and 
moral improvement of the natives of 
India would greatly tend to the secu- 
rity, peace, and order of that great 
empire. He did believe that much 
benefit would be felt by raising the 
natives^ of India to such a state of 
moral improvement as w'ould enable 
them to be the judges of bad or good 
government, and to become, as it 
were, monitors to their governors ; 
^lat was a doctrine which he had 
always held. He asserted that they 
were bound to do every thing in their 
power to improve the condition of the 
natives of India; and there could be 
no doubt that, under the direction 
of Providence, their endeavours 
would be attended by beneficial re- 
sults. They were, by the admirable 
wisdom of their Creator, kept in per- 
fect ignorance of what would be the 
effect of their actions ; but the pur- 
pose of this was to compel them to 
act according to the best of their judg- 
ment. To err was human, but they 
ought not on that account to refrain 
from doing that which they thought 
right and just. At the same time, he 
could not concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. gentleman, that 
they should enter into a crusade with 
the religion of the natives of India. 
In his opinion the best and safest 
means of converting them was by dif- 
fusing knowledge and information 
amongst them, so that they might be 
enabled to see their errors ; but he 
deprecated any thing like a coercive 
interference with their religious feel- 
ings. He had taken the liberty to 
make these few comments on the ob- 
servations of the hon. proprietor, be- 
cause in other respects he concurred 
in the views taken by that hon. gentle- 
man; but he trusted that in these 
days, when civil and religious liberty 
was professed as the grand object of 
government, that no oppressive inter- 
lerence with the religious principles 
of the varied nations of Inaia would 
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be attempted^ whether the govern- 
ment of India was administered by the 
aj^eiicv .of the Company or directed 
by other hands. (heoTy hear!) Be- 
fore they attempted to make natives 
of India proselytes to their religion, 
they ought well to consider the va- 
rious conflicting opinions which pre- 
vailed in that empire, and the extreme 
difliculty of the task of bringing them 
into unison, (hear^ hear!) At pre- 
sent they were too apt to look at 
India without considering the vast 
extent of that empire ; he could under- 
take to say, from his own observation, 
that that progress had not been made 
ill christianizing the country which 
had been expected ; still coercion was 
not the plan to adopt: the only safe 
and sure means which they could 
employ was the difl'using of know- 
ledge; and he was confident that a 
government had less to apprehend 
from an instructed and enlightened, 
than from an ignorant people, (hear^ 
hear !j 

Mr. Hankey bogged, in explanation, 
(o state, that nothing could be farther 
from his mind than the employment 
of coercion tor the purpose of in- 
fluencing the opinion of men on any 
topic, moral or religious. 

Mr. Hume continued. He express- 
ed his regret that he had been pre- 
vented attending in that court at an 
earlier period ; he could however 
assure the court, that his absence was 
not occasioned by any indifierence to 
the subject before them, hut by other 
circumstances over which he had no 
control. His object now was to bring 
back their attention to the simple 
(question before th(?m. A variety of 
topics had been introduced, each of 
vast importance in itself and deserving 
full consideration ; but while he ad- 
mitted that they would be excellent 
subjects for another debate, he could 
not help observing that they did not 
peculiarly apply to the question under 
discussion, lie was free to confess 
that he never had nor ever could 
concur in the opinion held by some 
men, that no abuses existed in the 
government of India, and that that 
country had no right to complain ; 
he was sorry to say that the records 
which had been alluded to by an hon. 
proprietor contained facts proving so 
unanswerably that abuses prevailed in 
India, that scarcely any man could be 
found to deny their existence. All that 
he was anxious for was, that they should 


not attempt to disguise them from 
themselves, but that they should rather 
look at them in their most aggravated 
shape, in order that they might, with 
a strong determination, apply them- 
selves to their correction, (hear /) The 
view which he took of the question 
under discussion differed, he believed, 
from many gentlemen who address- 
ed the court. It was impossible, in 
considering the negociations now 
pending between Government and the 
Company, not to reflect upon the im- 
portant changes effected in India un- 
der their administration ; it was im- 
possible for them not to consider that 
from the smallest beginnings they 
had, in the course of seventy years, 
raised India from a state of the great- 
est dchascnient and disorder to its 
present important and powerful con- 
dition. {henr^ hear!) Such was the 
state in which they were now about to 
surrender up this "mighty empire into 
the hands of Government The vast 
number of people subject to their 
sway were now in a condition of order 
and peace ; but it would not be fair to 
estimate the claims of the East-India 
Company from the present state of 
that country ; the risks and dangers 
which they had run to raise India to 
its existing state of prosperity and 
happiness, ought in common fairness 
to be taken into the consideration of 
Government, He would not now speak 
of the principle upon which those in- 
dividuals who assisted in producing 
this effect had acted, that was a point 
which history would explain, but he 
was ready to admit that state neces- 
sity might have driven the Government 
info the course which they adopted ; 
hut he must contend that, in esti- 
mating the claims of the Company, 
it was a very limited and iinstatesman- 
like view to take into consideration 
their present condition alone; he 
did not think that any man could do 
justice to those claims who did not 
cast an eye on the dangers and diffi- 
culties against which they had had to 
struggle. He considered that India 
had been, through all its difficulties, a 
source of great moral if not of pecu- 
niary support to England. The pos- 
session of that empire, increasing in 
wealth and consolidating from year to 
year, had an effect upon the policy of 
Europe exceedingly favourable to the 
British nation ; Xheary hear /) he 
therefore thought that it was a bad 
return for the efforts made by- th^t 
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Company to support England in her 
struggle against European warfare^ 
undent a narrow view of the question, 
to exclude from consideration every 
thing but^e condition of India at the 
present moment, when all was peace, 
uietness, and tranquillity. (Acar, 
ear /) He did not think, then, that 
that Company were liberally treated 
in having threats held out against 
them by the Government, {hear^ hear^ 
heariy It might be recollected that 
in 1813, he singly, in that court, con- 
tended against the expediency of any 
commerce being carried on by theCom- 
pany with India; and he recollected 
that his hon. and learned friend was 
at that time opposed to him. His 
advice was, that they should keep 
that w'hich was benehcial to them- 
selves without being prejudicial to the 
country, and that they should open a 
channel by which capital might flow 
to India ; that was the opinion which 
he at that time singly advocated. 

Sir Chas. Forbes , — Not singly, 

Mr. Hume continued. — If he was 
not single in that opinion, he was at 
any rate very nearly so, for a friend 
of his being absent in the country, he 
found it very difficult to get any per- 
son to second his motion. At that 
time he stated, that the character of 
sovereigns of India was incompatible 
with the character of merchants, and 
he advised the Company for tlie sake 
of their own interest to separate them. 
He recommended them to take the 
extension of the trade to China, be- 
cause it was profitable, and to give 
up that w'hich had only been a source 
of loss since 17il3, He wished that 
his advice had been followed, for he 
found by the evidence delivered be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons, that every thing he ven- 
tured to offer at that time to the no- 
tice of the court as the result of his 
own observation, had turned out in a 
great measure to be correct. The 
fact was, that commerce to India had 
not been profitable. He would not 
now enter into the question, whether 
any other means of remittance might 
have been discovered or not, but he 
asked in what situation had they been 
left by the charter of 1813. They 
had been left bs merchants to carry 
on the trade with China exclusively, 
and to traffic with India if they 
thought they could do so advanta- 
geously. The Government conferred 
on them the power of controlling and 


regulating every thing connected with 
the territorial revenue of India, and 
they gave them entire liberty to dis- 
pose of their commercial assets. 
Those were the privileges which they 
possessed, and the rights of which 
could not be denied them, though it 
had not been confirmed by any formal 
decree. It was true that they had no 
court to refer to to decide upon their 
claims, because the Company, trust- 
ing in their liberality, had expected, 
when the termination of their char . 
ter arrived, that no technical objec- 
tions would be taken, and that they 
would not be called upon to prove 
things which had been admitted by 
common consent, (hear, hear ./) Such 
then was the twofold capacity in 
\yhich they had been left : but the 
time was now fast approaching when 
their tenure would cease. He fin* 
one considered that, whether the 
charter was renewed or not, whether 
they retained their commercial or po- 
litical character, they stood in a very 
good condition with respect to the 
amount of compensation which they 
had a right to demand. He for one 
thought that they could prove a claim 
on the territory of Bengal to a large 
amount, if they had only a court to 
try the question, (hear, hear ,*J But 
he agreed in the observation made by 
Mr. Grant, that two great bodies like 
that body and the British nation 
ought not to go niggardly to work, 
but should act fairly and liberally to- 
wards each other. He thought the 
Company ought to meet the Govern- 
ment on the principle of a fair com- 
promise, but not a niggardly compro- 
mise. (hear, hear, hear !) lie asked 
not for excessive liberality, he wanted 
justice ; he claimed that which he 
thought he had a right to claim — that 
which justice entitled them to, and he 
was not disposed to advance one jot 
farther, (/lear, hear, hear l) There 
was one thing that they should always 
bear in mind when speaking of the 
determination of Government, that 
that Government was not immutable. 
There had in a short period of time 
existed no less than six separate go- 
vernments, all of which had sanction- 
ed the classification and separation of 
their accounts. They were not, 
therefore, bound to abide by the ipse 
diasit of the President of the Board of 
Control, particularly when he had 
only taken a few months to consider 
that to which others had given their 
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attention for years, (heart hear /) 
He could not help expressing his re- 
pet at the manner in which this 
important question had been post- 
poned, when every man in or out of 
the administration knew that the time 
was fast coming when those negotia- 
tions must commence, (hear, hear/) 
He certainly did not think the 
short space which had elapsed since 
the month of October last, a sufficient 
time in which to adjust the claims 
between the sovereigns of two great 
empires ; he did not think that any 
person could in that short space of 
time, come to any proper conclusion 
on the question. It was very true 
that the House of Commons had been 
very busily engaged of late, lie had 
been a memberof the committee which 
sat in 18.31 and 18.32, and he was not 
aware that any part of the evidence 
received by them had escaped his 
notice ; at the same time he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the whole of 
that evidence deserved more attention 
than could be given to it in the short 
space of three months, (hear, hear !j 
He would not dwell longer on this 
point, but he would now consider 
what course they must adopt under 
the present circumstances. He was 
clearly of opinion, that the time had 
come when the voice of the nation and 
of the Parliament demanded that 
they should yield up their right to 
€?xchjsive trade to China. Difficulties 
might arise, dangers might occur, 
and interests might be affected by 
such a step ; but it W'as the affair of 
the (Tovernment and the nation to 
consider these things ; he however, 
believed, that the change might be 
eft'ected with advantage. He was of 
opinion that they should not attempt 
to oppose the measure, or even ask 
Parliament to retard it, hut that they 
should look upon it as a thing that 
must be agreed to. 

Sir Charles Forbes . — “ You mean 
the exclusive trade?” 

Mr. //wwic.— lie was alluding to the 
exclusive trade ; but he would go far- 
ther, and say, that a great body like that 
Company could not carry on trade 
advantageously when exposed to the 
competition of others; and he, for 
one, should be very sorry to see him- 
self or his capital involved in such 
competition, (heart hear!) He there- 
fore had no objection to give up the 
China trade ; and he agreed with Mr. 
Grant in thinking that it would not 
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be to their advantage to appear in 
the joint character of merebanta and 
sovereigns of India. There was only 
another point which he had to con- 
sider, and that was, in ceasing to be 
merchants, what were they? (heart 
hear /) He should have no hesitation 
in saying to the Government; “ Take 
India yourselves, if you are in a si- 
tuation to govern it better than the 
Company.” His own experience, how- 
ever, told him, that he should be act- 
ing most unwisely to his country, and 
most injuriously to the people of In- 
dia, if he consented to place the ad- 
ministration of that country in the 
hands of Government, fhcnr, hear /) 
He had been twelve years in the ser- 
vice of the Company, during w'hich 
period he had an opportunity of 
visiting many of our colonies go- 
verned by the crowm ; and the result 
of his experience was, that, bad 
as the government of India was 
w'hen he w’^as there, it was infinitely 
superior to the state of government in 
the colonies under the crowm. He 
W’as certain that they w^ould not long 
retain India, if it should be placed in 
the circumstances in which those co- 
lonies at present stood ; he therefore 
w'as fpiite satisfied, that the wisest part 
of the propositions before the court 
was that which declared that the 
agency of administering India, how- 
ever imperfect and anomalous it might 
be, should reside w'ith the Company. 
It was of vital importance to the 
interest and advantage of the natives 
of India that they should accede to 
that part of the proposition, and ac- 
cept the j^overnment of the country. 
That being the case, little more re- 
mained to be discussed, but that little 
w'as not uninteresting to the proprie- 
tors. He held that, commercially, 
they w^ero about to cease ; and he 
quite concurred in the opinion that 
had been expressed before in the 
course of that day, that it was their 
duty not to saddle the natives of India 
with the payment of one shilling on 
their own account ; and, on the other 
hand, ho did not think that England 
ought to be burdened for the support 
of India. He was not prepared to 
say that the territory of India should 
not be made liable for the expenses of 
a proper government They ought to 
take care to raise a revenue equal to 
meet all the exigencies of the adminis- 
tration ; and he believed that India 
was fully capable of answering the do- 
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mand. Indeed, the Right Hon, the 
President of the Board of Control 
had given a most decided opinion up- 
on this point. With respect to the 
competency of India to answer all the 
just demands on her Exchequer, no 
rational doubt can exist. A revenue 
which, notwithstanding tluctuationa, 
has during the last twenty years been 
steadily progressive, — which, estimat- 
ed according to the Parliamentary 
rates of exchange, has now reached 
the annual amount of twenty-two mil- 
lions, and which promises still to in- 
crease; a territoi*y almost unlimited 
in extent; a soil rich, fertile, and 
suited to every variety of produce; 
great resources not yet explored ; a 
people, generally speaking, patient, 
frugal, laborious, improving, and 
evincing both desire and capacity of 
further improvement. These, 1 think, 
are sufficient pledges that our treasury 
in the East will, under wise manage- 
ment, be more than adequate to meet 
the current expenditure.” The right 
hon. gentleman proceeded to say: 

These anticipations may be deemed 
too sanguine; but it must be observed 
that, in indulging them, I am assum- 
ing that the system of retrenchment 
now in operation throughout the dif- 
ferent departments of the Indian ad- 
ministration shall be followed out 
with wisdom and with steadiness, 
and that the resources of the country 
shall be fostered both by active en- 
couragement and by judicious for- 
bearance on the part of the governing 
authorities. On these suppositions, 
and considering, moreover, how great- 
ly, and even extraordinarily, our po- 
litical position in that quarter has 
been improved, and our empire con- 
solidated, during the currency of the 
present charter, it is, I think, no 
extravagant conjecture, that the Hnan- 
cial condition of our Indian dominions 
will gradually advance, and not with 
an operation injurious to the people, 
but in perfect harmony with the pro- 
gressive development of the national 
powers and capabilities. Such, surely, 
are the results which we may hope to 
see realized in that country under the 
sway of a government exclusively de- 
voted to the administration of its ter- 
ritorial concerns, and watched and 
seconded by a constituted body, bound 
up in interest with its territorial pros- 
perity#” The truth of the last obser- 
vation he begged leave to deny ; but he 
had oc^lltpsitation in saying, that if In- 
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dia was placed under a proper govern- 
ment, he would as soon have the se- 
curity of that country as of England 
for the payment of the dividends, 
particularly if the maxim laid down 
oy the right hon. gentleman was acted 
upon : “ Once cut off the resource of 
surplus profit, and the administrators 
of the Indian revenues will find them- 
selves compelled to confine their ex- 
penditure within the limits of their 
proper income.” That U'as a most 
excellent doctrine, and it was one 
which he had often attempted to apply 
to this country. He considered it of 
the highest importance that such an 
admission had been made by a minister 
of the Crown, and he should not fail 
to let the Government hear of it 
again, {hea?' / a7id laughter). It was 
a principle which had been laid down 
by some of the ablest and wisest men. 
{keaTy hear /) But with respect to the 
allegation, that the beneficial results 
which the President of the Board of 
Trade had described might be ex- 
pected to be realized in India, “ under 
the sway of a government exclusively 
devoted to the administration of its 
territorial concerns, watched and se- 
conded by a constituted body bound 
up in interest with its territorial pros- 
perity,”— he must deny its truth and 
correctness altogether, (henry hear!) 
It was proposed that the number of 
Directors should be reduced ; but that 
was a matter of detail upon which he 
would not at present touch. It was 
further proposed that the Directors, 
under the Board of C’ontrol, should 
continue to administer the government 
of India. But what was to he the posi- 
tion in which they were to stand ‘r* He 
should have no objection to tlic pro- 
position, if sufficient power was given 
to the Company to conduct the go- 
vernment; if the proprietors, whoso 
dividends were to depend on the good 
government of India, were to possess 
some check and control over the Di- 
rectors, and were, by a system of 
publicity, to be allowed an opportunity 
of knowing what was going on ; be- 
cause he thought it would be but little 
advantage to him to have twenty-four 
gentlemen sitting in a back room dis- 
cussing his interest, unless he knew 
how matters were proceeding, {heaty 
hear!) The President of the Board of 
Control stated, and the statement was 
plausible enough at first, that he would 
make the Directors and Proprietors 
interested in the good government of 
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India, by placing tbeir dividends in 
the territorial revenue of that country. 
But how, let him ask, were the Com- 
pany to benefit by the good govern- 
ment of India ? rAeor, ?iear !) If the 
revenue increased, were they to re- 
ceive any advantage from that cir- 
cumstance? (hear, hear!) He certainly 
could not very much approve of a 
plan of government, by which it 
would be permitted to the Board of 
Control to order and direct what it 
might think fit; while the Court of 
Directors, to whose care the interests 
of the Proprietors were entrusted, 
had no power given them of object- 
ing to measures which they deemed 
unwise and impolitic, (hear, hear!) 
They might remonstrate, but all their 
remonstrances would be overruled ; 
and out the orders, however obnoxious, 
tlie Board of Control, would go. 
(hear, hear!) Suppose it might be 
the determination of the Court of 
Directors, acting under the govern- 
ment, to reduce the whole territorial 
assessment twenty-five per cent. — 
which he believed would be a very 
wise measure — and not being able to 
carry that determination into effect, 
they* should propose to reduce the 
number of the troops in India, to 
lessen the number of Englishmen em- 
ployed under Government in that 
country, and substitute natives in 
their place ; suppose it was resolved 
to take these and other steps to reduce 
the expenditure, all the plans of the 
Court of Directors might bo over- 
thrown by the Board of Control. 
{Jumr, hear!) The Board of Con- 
trol might have their reasons for 
not acceding to the propositions — the 
commander-in-chief might not choose 
to have the number of his men re- 
duced — it was necessary that the force 
should be kept up, because a demon- 
stration might take place in the West- 
Indies, or in some other dependency 
of the crown ; but, in the mean time, 
the natives of India would have to 
bear the burthen, because the Court 
of Directors possessed no power of 
carrying their own views into effect, 
(hear, hear!) It was perfect folly tp 
say that they had the least power or 
control in the management of India, 
(hear, hear!) Who then were the 
parties that governed that country? 
The orders were nominally sent out 
from that court, but the power vir- 
tually resided in the Board of Control; 
and he was at a loss to understand in 
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what respect, whether in point of judg- 
ment, or knowledge, or habits of ap- 
plication, that Board wa| qualified to 
exercise so important a trust? (hear, 
hear!) Had they not seen Lord 
Ellenborough placed at the head of 
that department, with an entirely new 
staff under him (not one man of which 
had read a page about India), to direct 
the destinies of that empire ; and 
within a few months afterwards, they 
were displaced by another set of men, 
just as they were beginning to get ac- 
quainted with the condition of India. 
(hear, heart) It was no disparage- 
ment to the talents of any man to say, 
that much time and attention were 
necessary to enable him to understand 
how to govern that country. There 
were the nine thousand letters to which 
an hon. gontloman had alluded, and 
which it was essential that every man, 
having any control over the govern- 
ment of India, should read. He 
could not concur in the objection 
which hud been made by that bon. 
gentleman to the voluminous nature 
of that cf>rrcspondence. Was the 
hon. gentleman aware, that if that 
practice were discontinued, great 
abuses would arise; acts of oppres- 
sion be committed ; and the Company 
would be put to greater expense to 
detect and punish them than under 
the existing system ? (hear^ hear!) How 
stood the case in colonies where a 
similar practice was not pursued ? If 
any complaint was made against the 
government of Malta, for instance, the 
parties were told by the Colonial 
Office that they bad no information on 
the subject in this country^ but that 
they must' send out to Malta for an 
explanation of the case; an order 
desiring information to be sent home 
is consequently dispatched ; but to 
whom w'asit addressed? To the very 
parties against whose conduct the 
complaint was made, (hear, heart) 
They, of course, put their own colour 
on the case^^the complaint is dis- 
missed as unfounded, and thus bad 
government was perpetuated. {Jiear^ 
near!) The hon. proprietor had ob- 
jected to the great expense of the 
Indian correspondence. If it was the 
means of preventing injustice being 
done, he (Mr. Hume) would not grudge 
the money it cost, (hear, hear!) Every 
return which he moved for in the 
House of Commons led to some ex- 
pense; and it had been often said, 
that the public had to pay a great deal 
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of mmiey for the various accounts he 
called for. But unless he had the 
power of mqpingf for the production of 
official documents, he could do no- 
things, for his statements were often 
denied though he might have papers 
in his possession, and the signatures 
of the individuals verifying their ac- 
curacy. fheoTy h^ar!) New South 
Wales was a place for which he found 
it impossible to obtain a liberal govern- 
ment ; but he had succeeded in effect- 
ing this reform, that a minute of every 
transaction should be taken and sent 
to this country. The result was, that 
the government in this country were 
able, by referring to these minutes, to 
decide at once on every complaint that 
came before it, and had no necessity to 
send half-way across the globe for 
information. {hem\ hear!) But re- 
verting to the question before the 
court, he would broadly state, that if 
the proposition of Government be car- 
ried into effect, the Company would 
have no concern in the government of 
India. {Jieary hear!) The Board of 
Control, badly constituted as it was, 
composed of men incapacitated for 
their situation, and liable to be dis- 
placed by others e<jual1y unfit at the 
first change of ministry, would be the 
sovereigns of India. {Jieai\ heart) It 
was most absurd, and contradictory to 
common sense, to give the power of 
governing one hundred million of men 
to a body so liable to change; he had 
always objected to the system, and he 
hoped the time was coming when an 
end would be put to it. {hear, hear /) 
He asserted, that what the Government 
professed to give them, they did not in 
fact receive. Mr. Grant said that, 
** while, therefore, with regard to In- 
dia, it involves no expense, its finan- 
cial advantages with respect to India 
are more than negative ; it removes 
the pressure of a liability, which it 
might be difficult to find another op- 
portunity of so conveniently discharg- 
ing ; it secures to the Proprietors of 
East-lndia stock their dividend; it 
not only preserves them in a separate 
character, thus continuing the connec- 
tion between the Directors and the 
constituency by whom they were 
elected, but it unites that connection 
more closely^^it identifies their in- 
terests with those' of India.” He 
denied that the government plan in 
any way identified their interests with 
'ttiose of India. It took from them 
the certainty which they might other- 


wise secure of the payment of their 
dividends, by employing their own 
commercial assets as they pleased ; 
it made their annuity depend on the 
contingency of a surplus revenue in 
India, that surplus revenue depending 
on good government, and that good 
government depending, not on the 
Company, but on the Board of Con- 
trol. (cheertt») Where then was the 
link that was so much talked of? 
(cheers,) Could they place any re- 
liance in Parliament to check and 
control the Government in their ad- 
ministration of India? He confessed 
that he was not disposed to trust much 
to Parliament yet {hear, and lautfhter), 
and he would not advise the Company 
to give up that hold which they at 
present possessed of India, without 
receiving sufficient security in return. 
It was true that their rights might be 
taken from them; that they could 
not help ; but it was in their power to 
shew that they deserved diftcrent treat- 
ment. (hear, hear!) He contended 
that the very object which the Govern- 
ment had in view — that of keeping an 
entire control over India— would, if 
effected, disappoint the expectations 
the country entertained ot seeing a 
better system of government esta- 
blished in India, {hear, heart) What 
W'ould be the consequence of the go- 
vernment of this country obtaining 
so great a power? It was extremely 
unpleasant for him to pick out par- 
ticular instHiiccs ; but he could not re- 
frain from one, as tending to throw 
some light on the probable effect of 
the proposition of Government, and 
put an end to all that they had heard 
about the propriety of placing con- 
fidence in the wisdom of parliament. 
For his part he was not disposed to 
entertain any expectation that parlia- 
ment would exercise a proper control 
over the administration of India. It 
was matter of history, that when Lord 
Amherst was appointed U) the gover- 
norship of India, he was manifestly 
so unht for the situation, that the 
appointment was objected to ; but all 
opposition was overruled, and out the 
noble lord was sent to direct the afiairs 
of that mighty empire. He was not 
long there before he became involved 
in a war; and as soon as the news 
reached England, he (Mr. Hume) came 
down to that court, and entreated the 
directors not to allow that contest to 
be continued, because he foresaw that 
its effect would be most ruinous. His 
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advice was not listened to, and the 
consequence was, that the expense in- 
curred for carryings on the war ex- 
tended to a most serious amount. If 
it had not been for Lord Amherst, that 
Company would have been in such a 
state, that they mi^ht fearlessly have 
snapped their iing^ers at the Board of 
Control ; but the debt contracted dur- 
ing that noble lord’s administration of 
Indian affairs, had bound them down 
in chains of iron, (hear, hear /) When 
he (iMr. Hume), in his place in parlia- 
ment, described the evils which had 
resulted from Lord Aiiilierst’s appoint- 
ment, what was the observation made 
by Mr. Canning? That right hon. 
gentleman confessed that he >vas not 
surprised at what had taken place, 
“ for,” said he, “ though 1 think Lord 
Anilicrst would make a very good 
governor in time of peace, I never in- 
tended him to be a governor to carry 
on a War.” (hear, and I nut jh ter,) No 
less than JGl 1,000,000 or .t‘l:i,0(»0,000 
were expended in conducting the w’ar 
into which Lord Amherst plunged, 

A iV/>/inV^oy.—.'rhe amount was not 
less than XI 5,000,000. 

Mr. Huiiw , — He that as it might, 
the smaller sum would answer his 
purpose, because it was sufficient to 
shew bow little security they would 
have for the payment of their divi- 
dends out of the surplus revenue of 
India, unless they possessed an ade- 
(|uatc control of the administration. 
(hear, heart) He could mention the 
names of some other governors who, 
he was sure, w'ould never have been 
sent out to India if the directors had 
possessed the power of giving eftV'ct 
to their objections, (hear, hear!) Ru- 
mours were now circulated by the 
newspapers, that a noble lord, whf> had 
been too long in office in this country, 
was to proceed to India. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if those 
rumours were founded in truth, and 
that noble lord was sent out as gover- 
nor-general, he would not give five 
farthing^s for the whole amount of 
East- India stock, (great laughter, and 
erie,s of heart) Tnis was no subject 
for mirth ; the thing might happen to 
all their costs ; ana he put it to any 
man of common sense to say, whether 
it would not be better for the pro- 
prietors to dispose of their commer- 
cial assets, than place the annuity on 
the revenue of India under such an 
arrangement as had been proposed 
by Qoiremment. (hear, heart) But 
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they were told that the value of their 
commercial assets would be dis- 
puted; that errors existed in their 
account. Such language was most 
unfair, (hear, heart) It was the 
business of the committee of the 
House of Commons to have had every 
item satisfactorily accounted for. 
Was it meant to be insinuated that 
the committee went into an examina- 
tion of all the affairs of the Company, 
except one, for the purpose of giving 
the Government an opportunity of 
saying, “ we will take that one to bo 
against you!” (hear, hear 1) He 
could not help thinking that this was 
most unfair conduct on the part of the 
(iovornment (hear^ heart), and had 
he entertained any suspicion twelve 
months ago that such a course would 
have been resorted to, he would not 
have failed to cull on Government to 
bring all the evidence tliey could col- 
lect against the claims of the Com- 
pany, in ewder that tiie point might be 
settled, (hear!) He recollected his 
learned friend near him stating, in 
181.3, that it was only fitting and de^* 
cent that the Company should he 
heard in their own defence against the 
propositions of Govenuucut, before 
being compelled to comply with them ; 
and in 17!13, Mr. Dundas, in recom- 
mending the Company to pass over 
for a period some points which were 
then disputed, promised that when 
the proper moment arrived, full time 
should be given for their discussion. 
Hut they were now called upon at the 
twelfth hour, to given an immediate 
answer to the propositions of Govern- 
ment. {hear, heart) Before they 
complied with those projmsitions, he 
thought that they ought tt» lune some 
security against the repeated changes 
which took place, not only in the 
head, but also in the subordinate 
members of the Board of Control. 
(hear, heart) It was absurd to supu 
pose that these persons, who were 
constantly shifting their offices, could 
be so inspired as to be able to conduct 
the business without previous study. 
(hear,hcarlj He therefore thought, 
that they ought to receive some secu- 
rity for the proper formation of the 
Board of Control, or they would not 
be warranted in assuming the super- 
intendence of the government of 
India, (hear, hear!) Mr. Grant pro- 
posed that the Company’s assets^ 
commercial and territorial, with all 
their possessions and rights, should 
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be assigned to the croMrn but was 
this a iSir proposition unless an equi- 
valent was given them for their pro- 
perty? Were they to surrender up, 
not only the whole of their capital, 
but all that they had accumulated, and 
not to be allowed the option, on closing 
their partnership, of dividing their 
assets among themselves ? (hear, 
hear /) The question was, would they 
divide their assets, or fall in with the 
plan of Government? He, for one, 
w'ould rather share what they possess- 
ed. (hear, hear!) But then they 
were told that, “ if it can be shewn 
that, in the opinion of very competent 
authorities, doubts of the gravest kind 
attach to the subject of altercation, 
and that it is questioned by such 
authorities, whether the most serious 
liabilities do not affect that property, 
which the Company assume to be in- 
controvertibly their own, his purpose 
will have been gained : for it will then 
appear that adjudication cannot be 
attained, except through the medium 
of a minute and detailed enquiry.” 
He could liken this language to no- 
thing but a threat to throw them into 
all the difficulties and troubles of a 
Chancery suit, (hear, hear !) They 
were menaced with having every item 
of their accounts disputed, unless they 
acceded to the propositions of Go- 
vernment; and that Government, 
though parties interested in the case, 
were to be the judges to try their 
claims, (hear, hear /) But were there 
no hopes of justice being done them 
by the British people ? Was the Bri- 
tish Parliament so forgetful of its duty 
as to allow that Company to he cruelly 
oppressed? {hear, hmrl) He con- 
fessed he was not inclined to engage 
in a fight with the Government ; he 
knew the fearful odds that would he 
against him. His object was to make 
a liberal compromise with Govern- 
ment, but not such a compromise 
which gave all the advantage t<i one 
side and none to the other, {hear, 
hearty Having detained the court so 
long, ne would not enter at length into 
the question raised by Mr, Grant, re- 
specting the liability of their commer- 
cial assets to pay the debt of India ; 
the hon. proprietor who spoke last, 
had correctly stated that the Com- 
pany were specifically directed by act 
of Parliament to keep the two ac- 
counts separate. But Mr. Grant said 
that doubts existed whether the 
whole of the Company’s commercial 


property he not legally responsible for 
those debts and engagements which 
have been contracted in the Com- 
pany’s name, for political and terri- 
torial purposes ; and whether it will 
not continue so responsible, even al. 
though the Company should he wholly 
deprived of their political powers and 
functions ]” It was very true that 
these doubts might exist, but they 
arose from the inaccurate manner in 
which the business of the Legislature 
was conducted ; and he thought that 
holding out threats, and suggesting 
technical difhculties, instead of look- 
ing to the spirit of the wdiole arrango- 
nient, was any thing but creditable to 
the Government, (hear, hear!) It 
was his opinion, that that Company 
wore hound to make some sacrifice, in 
order to promote a better system of 
government in India ; but if they 
were to he called upon to make all the 
sacrifice, without having such power 
given them as would enable them 
to govern India beneficially, it then 
became a question, whether they 
had not a right to consult their 
own interest hv the disposal of 
their commercial assets, (hear, 
hear 1) He had no doubt that the re- 
venue of India would be found equal 
to meet all the demands made upon 
it, especially if a liberal system of 
commercial policy was acted upon 
with regard to tliat country ; hut ho 
must object to a plan which would 
place the government of India in the 
hands of persons, upon whose con- 
duct they could exercise no check — 
who might act upon wise or injurious 
principles— who might sacrifice the 
welfare of India for the benefit of 
England — and who might incur ex- 
penses in that country in order to save 
them in this, (hear, hear!) Under 
such a system, the Company might 
have tlie name of governors, but tlioy 
would possess none of the power. 
(hear, hear!) The value of their 
commercial assets was sufficient to 
pay their annuity, and he thought 
they had better have recourse to thorn 
than place the payment of their divi- 
dends upon the contingency of the 
had or good government of India. 
(hear, hear !) If it was true, as ho 
entertained no doubt, that the revenue 
of India was in a prosperous condi- 
tion — that it had increased to 
X22, 000,000, and was still increas- 
ing ; would not his Majesty’s minis- 
ters have acted a more liberal part 
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than done, if they had allow- 

ed the Company to set apart such a 
portion of their commercrial assets as 
would he found necessary to ])lace 
them out of the reach of those risks 
which he had described ? {hear heart) 
In sh(»rt, he considered that no equi- 
valent was offered the Company for 
the surrender of all their property; 
and he looked upon ]VIr. Grant’s (le- 
claration, that “ the plan of Govern- 
ment would link the interests of the 
Company with those of India,” only 
in the lij^ht of a specious pretence. 
The plan of Government did not iden- 
tify their interest ; it made the Com- 
pany liable to lose their annuity by the 
misgovernraent of India, and it put it 
out of their power to gain one farthing 
by its ijrosperity. {hear, hear!) If 
tliere was any doubt with regard to the 
value of their commercial assets, let 
the question be /airly tried ; but let 
not the Government assume that the 
Company had no claim to them. Let 
theCoinpan)"at least have time allowed 
them to establish their claims, (hear, 
heart) He was not inclined to think 
that the ministers were disposed to do 
an unjust act : they had undoubtedly 
taken a narrow and limited view of 
this question, and he should therefore 
be sorry to see the door shut against 
further negotiation. The Company 
should state what they meant to do 
under existing circurastanoes ; they 
should declare how far they concurred 
in the views of Government, and in 
what respects they differed ; they 
should state that they were willing to 
comply with the wishes of the nation, 
and give up the exclusive privilege of 
trading with China; that they were 
ready to separate the character they 
now possessed of merchants and sove- 
reigns, and that they were ready to 
continue the Government of India if, 
by so doing, they could in any way 
contribute to the welfare of that coun- 
try : but at the same time they should 
protest against being deprived of all 
their commercial assets, and being left 
to the contingency of losing their 
annuity in consequence of the bad 
government of India, (hear, hear!) 
This was the view which he took of 
the question, and wdiich he trusted 
would be adopted by Parliament ; and 
he had, in accordance with these sen- 
tinients, drawn up a set of resolutions 
which, if he had been able to attend, 
he would have submitted to the court 
on the first day; He would, however. 


read them now, leaving the proprie- 
tors to dispose of them as they thought 
lit. The hon. gentleman then read the 
following resolutions : 

** That this nmrt, having attentively considered 
the correspondence submitted to the proprietors 
on the 2Atn ult . are of opinion that the time has 
arrived when they must give up tlicir claims to the 
exclusive trade with China, and yield to the public 
voice, and to the detetmination of his Majesty’s 
ministers to lay open the trade with that empire to 
the community at large ; and this court will cheer- 
fully concur m any arrangements that may be 
necessary to carry that important change into 
eflbet, trustir^ in the iiberaiity of his Majesty’s 
ministers and in the justice of Parliament to 
enable the Company to settle their outstanding 
assets as ailvantageously and as secure^ as their 
past services and ri'dit entitle them to eflfet. 

** That this court, on reviewing the intimate 
connection, commercially and pontically, which 
has so long subsisted between British India and 
tlic Company, desire to record their anxious wish 
to concur with his Majesty’s Oovemiiient and with 
Parliament, in every way in their power, to pro- 
mote the welfare, prosiierity, and happiness of the 
natives in India, alike important to the cause of 
humanity as to the i>ower and to the commerce of 
Britain. 

** That if Parliament In Its wisdom should con- 
sider, ns his Majesty's ministers have declared^ 
th.it the Company can administer for a further 
term (he territorial government of India, divested 
entirely of their commercial character, as the best 
means of promoting the happiness and prosj^ity 
of our native subjects in that extensive empire, 
this Company will not shrink from the under- 
taking, provided that Parliament will grant power 
to enable the Company eft'ectually to admmister 
the government of that country, and at the same 
time to secure the just pecuniary claims and inte- 
rests of the proprietors. 

** That this court confidently rely, that whilst 
the Company are thus conceding to the wish of the 
British nation, the pecuniary rights and claims of 
the proprletfirs will be adjusted upon the principle 
of fair and liberal compromise that will do honour 
to the nation and justice to the Company, who 
have with great efibrts and at great risk raiscxl 
the empire in India to its present ina^itude. 

** That this court is obliged, after the most deli- 
berate consideration, to dei'lare that the plan pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s ministers for settling the 
pecuniary adairs of the Company, and for securing 
the regular paymentof the dividends and priiicip^ 
of their stock, is neither satisfactory nor liberal, 
nor a just equivalent for the immense amount of 
commciTial and territori.al assets which the Com- 
pany are calleil upon to surrender t .> the Crown ; 
and this court, therefore, anxiously hope that his 
Majesty’s ministers will review the whole circum- 
stances of the C(>mi>any’s past and present situa- 
tion, and will agree to such arrangement as shall 
place tlic dividends and principal of their stock 
beyond the risk of those political changes and 
occurrences in India that might endanger dther or 
both, and which it may not be in the })ower of the 
proprietors or their directors to control or to pres* 
vent, until it shall be the pleasure of Parliament 
to place the government or India in other han^, 
and to direct the proprietors to be fully paid for 
their slock at the rate of £l00 for every £5 of 
annuity. 

** That the Court of Directors, In whom this 
court place perfect confidence, will be pleaiad to 
lay these the opinions of this Company before hie 
Mj^esty’s ministers with all due respect, end con- 
tinue tneir negotiation, in the hope that under the 
extraordinary circumstances In which the Com- 
pany have been and arc placed, their just preteif- 
sions will meet a more favourable consideratioa.” 

The hon. proprietor said that tlie 
court would see that the resolutions 
did not touch several matters which 
had been under discussion, such as the 
settlement of Europeans in India, 
&c. ; the reason he omitted those sub- 
jects was because he considered them 
u 
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matters of detail, which might be left 
to future arrangement ; and he was 
anxious not to introduce any topic 
which might create any difference of 
opinion with respect to the resolutions, 
lie believed that, according to the 
forms of the court, he could not move 
these resolutions at the present pe- 
riod ; he would, however, hand them 
to the hon. Chairman, leaving the pro- 
prietors to do w'ith them as they 
pleased, and promising to give any 
explanation which might he desired 
with respect to them. (The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded his observations 
amidst general cries of hear^ hrar !) 

The C/iainnaii said that perhaps the 
hon, proprietor was not aware that 
during his absence five amendments 
had already been submitted to the 
court ; did he propose to make any 
addition to the number ? 

Mr, Ilmne was fully aware that all 
the amendments could not be adopted. 
He had only rea<l his resolutions that 
their nature might be known ; but he 
wished them to be placed bef<»rc the 
court, and the proprietors might deal 
with them as they thought fit. 

The Chairman wished to know 
whether, in the event of the other 
amendments being rejected or with- 
drawn, the hon. proprietor intended 
to move his resolutions ? 

Mr. Hmne said that as soon as 
the amendments wliicli had been 
given notice of were withdrawn, he 
would submit his resolution to the 
Court as an amendment to the origi- 
nal question, {hear, hoar!) When 
the proper time arrived he promised 
that his resolution should be moved, 
either by himself or through the me- 
dium of a friend. 

The Chairrruni then rose for the 
purpose of stating his opinions on 
the subject under discussion. He 
said that the question was in its na. 
ture a very momentous one, and not 
without its difficulties ; but he was 
bound in fairness to admit that it had 
been ably discussed in that court. 
The first point to which he would 
allude was the exclusive trade to 
China. This was a question upon 
which the proprietors had no power 
to decide ; its settlement depended 
upon the wisdom of Parliament, to 
which it was the duty of that Court 
to submit. But looking at the China 
trade as far aa it concerned them- 
selves, the question to consider would 
be, what w^as its operation on the 


Indian system ? In the first place, it 
paid the dividends; and in the se- 
cond, it was a channel of remittance 
from one treasury to another. Per- 
haps he might also be permitted to 
observe, that it bad been the means 
of affording a certain supply of tea, 
without risk or inconvenience tt> the 
country, (heart) That certainly had 
been the case, and without prejudging 
w'hat might happen in future, it could 
not be denied that that Company bad 
hitherto fully discharged their duties. 
{hear, hear !j The payment of their 
dividends was of some importance ; 
and the modcK of remittance, of the 
first consequence to the Indian sys- 
tem. A great deal bad been said, 
and well said, on these two subjects; 
but after all that be had lieard, he 
still saw a great deal of difficulty in 
the mutter. Tliey could all speculate ; 
but speculate as they pleased, the 
wisest of them might fail in their 
prognostications, {hear hear I) 'J’o 
replace these tw(» agents in the ma- 
‘nageincnt of the Indian system, they 
were now called upon to take into 
their considmation a compromise. 
To consider thi.s question the Court 
of Directors had given up all their 
time, and all the ability they pos. 
sessed ; and he was sure that tiui 
proprietors were satisfied that no 
time had been lost by them, {hear, 
hrar !) VV'hat, then, was the nature 
of that compromise? They were 
a.sked to give up all their rights — 
wliich had been described to them in 
so neat a manner by his learned 
friend (Mr. K. Jackson) that lie 
would not detain the court by detailing 
them — and all their property, for an 
annuity of ten and a-half per cent, 
upon their capital. He was ready to 
admit that a dividend of ten and a- 
half per cent, was as much as they 
could expect in the way of compro- 
mise, hut he was anxions to see that 
the security for the payment of that 
dividend was good, {hear, hear !) But 
the only security they could look to 
was the good management of India, 
the publicity of all transactions, and 
likewise the establishment of a gua- 
rantee fund. He considered that the 
guarantee fund ought to be coeval 
with the charter of the Company ; 
but if the term of forty years should 
be thought too long a period for the 
Company to exercise the functions of 
government in India, be was then of 
opinion, that the guarantee fund 
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should be of such an amount as 
would, when the charter expired, 
reach to 6, 000 ,000, and at the ex- 
piration of forty years rise to 
.£12,000,000, so as to enable the pro- 
prietors to receive j£100 for each 
annuity of five ^uinea.s. It was also 
proposed that the Company should be 
the executive body between the 
Crown and India ; and if the powers 
of the executive were properly se- 
cured, he thought that such a system 
would be hi^^hly desirable. Under 
these circumstances he recommended 
the Court of Proprietors to accept of 
the resolution moved by the gallant 
general. On the last occasion of their 
meetinff, an hon. member who liad 
addressed the court (ho meant Mr. 
Biiller), whom ho was happy to see 
amongst them, and to whose elmpient 
speech he had listened with jyreat 
attention, had made an observation 
of which he did not approve. That 
hon. proprietor had said, “ you bad 
better take that which is offered to 
you by .the Covernment, because if * 
you do not, something worse is 
iikelv to be proposed.” Now in what 
he had to say he did not wish to 
oppose or to provoke hostility to the 
principle of compromise : but when 
such lun^ua^c was held, it was pro- 
per to look at the East-India Com- 
pany and to re^ifard their situation 
and their power. If the nejjoeiation 
were broken off, and iiothinj^ done by 
the time limited to the charter, the 
j»:overnment of India by the Company 
would of course cease. How would 
they then stand ? Why they would 
still possess that house, and their 
docks, their warehouses, and their 
patrimonial possessions ; they would 
have six millions of available money 
at their bankers, or in such hands 
as would be ready to account to them 
fi»r sums due, and they would have 
sixty-four millions of pounds of tea, 
which he thought would not realize 
less than six or seven millions ster- 
Hnji:. It thus appeared that they were 
not by any means powerless, {hear^ 
hear J) Let, then, the Government, 
deal fairly with the pniprietors, and 
act as the India Company always had 
done, for the credit and prosperity of 
the country, and the proprietor, bad 
nothings to fear, lie would, under all 
the circumstances, recommend to the 
proprietors to po on with the com- 
promise : but if it were not a fair, 
liberal, and honest compromise, he 


was the man to oppose it to the ut- 
most. (kear^ hear!) The subject 
had been so extensively canvassed, 
that he had nothin)^ more to suji^g^est. 
He would ag^ain recommend to them to 
yield to the Government on all those 
points which appeared to be connected 
with the advantage and happiness of 
the people of India, but if Ministers 
would not g:ive them a just compro- 
mise and a sufficient g^uarantec, then 
he would call on the proprietors to 
make a stand, and not yield until they 
had obtained that which was fairly 
due to them. 

Mr. (Veedinff said he felt it his duty 
to put in a claim for proposing^ an 
amendment, if the other amendments 
were negfa lived or withdrawn. 

The Chnirmnn , — “ There are not 
less than seven notices of amendment 
before the court, and if you wish to 
propose an additional aniendincnt you 
must come forward in the regular 
way.” 

Mr. IV'eedhig , — “ Then I shall wait 
for the proper opportunity.” 

Mr. Sdle said ho was altogether 
new to that court, lie was personally 
ac4|uainted with some of the members, 
but he bad never before risen to speak 
there. He felt that he would be act- 
ing injudiciously if he attempted to 
extend his observations beyond the 
smallest possible compass. Ho had it 
in contemplation to attend the court 
on Friday last, for the purpose of 
moving a resolution in order to 
shorten the debate, which bad lasted 
for so many days, and which promised 
to extend to God knew how long a 
period {hear y hear !) He was anxious, 
as well for the character of that court 
as for the interest of the Company, 
that they should arrive immediately at 
some determinate point ; in his view 
of the case, it was almost time to come 
to some definite conclusion. The 
hon. proprietor then briefly adverted 
to the different amendments which 
had been proposed, and observed, that 
the learned gentleman (Mr. 11. .lack- 
son) who hud withdrawn his first 
amendment, and who expressed his 
intention, at the proper time, of bring- 
ing forward a very extended amenc!- 
ment, which embodied the whole of 
the matter contained in his speech, 
brought them farther and farther into 
difficulty. It was extremely embar- 
rassing that they should have such a 
mass of resolutions or hints before 
them. They were irreconcilable; they 
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would not dov«-tail one with the other; 
and it was necessary, if they meant to 
proceed regularly, that some of them 
should be given up. How, then, did 
the court stand ? W hy it was puzzled 
by the multiplicity of amendment*. 
I^ow he should propose that the mutter 
of negotiation should be entirely left 
to the Court of Directors, who liad so 
ably carried on the correspondence 
with his Majesty’s Government ; and 
with that view he should move — 

'* That this court, relying on the Assurance given 
hy hh Majesty's ministers, and conflilent in the 
exertions of the C'ourt of Directors to obtain for 
the proprietors a fair and linnourable compromise, 
willingly leave the negociation in the hands of the 
executive btKiy ; but if the Court of Directors 
cannot procure a spcetly settlement of the compro- 
mise, then the Court of Directors are called on to 
appeal forthwith tc the Legislature.” 

He wished the Court of Directors to be 
solely entrusted with the management 
of this negociation, because it was per- 
fectly impossible, looking to all the 
bearings of the question, that any 
court so numerous as this could so 
modify their opinions, even if they 
met together for a year, as finally to 
come to any thing like a specific 
agreement. * 1'he patience of the 
court having been exhausted, ho 
should now propose his resolution, 
hoping that it would he taken as it 
was meant, merely to bring the busi- 
ness to an amicable conclusion. 

Sir John Mnkolm said, that nothing 
but the deep interest which he felt for 
the welfare of the natives of India, 
and for the prosperity nf the Com- 
pany, could have compelled him to 
come forward with the resolution 
which he had submitted to the court. 
He regretted that he had not been able 
to read, with the attention which they 
merited, the various remarks w'liich 
had fallen from the proprietors on 
this question. He thought, however, 
that he might assume that the subject 
was now completely exhausted. Look- 
ing at the question, as his habits led 
him to do, in a real practical point of 
view — considering it in all its various 
hearings — he would submit that the 
propositions which he had the honour 
to lay before the court )yere calcu- 
lated to meet the object which they 
all sought, as fully as could be desired. 
He did not mean to say that slight 
alterations might not he made in those 
propositions ; out the object with him 
oeing to signify the approbation of 
the Court of Proprietors to the con- 
duct of the Court of Directors — to 
declare that they thought that the 


executive body had done their best, 
and acted in a" firm, and spirited, and 
moderate manner, to support the great 
interests placed in their charge, and 
that they were consequently entitled 
to genenil approval ; to effect that 
object, he conceived that the resolu- 
tion proposed by him was perfectly 
efficient. The resolution Mdiich he 
had placed on the table, gave no one 
power to the Court of Directors be- 
yond what they fully merited. '^I’hey 
would, of course, as the negociation 
proceeded, take advantage of the sen- 
timents expressed in that court, and 
of the suggestions which had been 
thrown ()ut from various quarters. He 
was not disposed to burden the Di- 
rectors with any unnecessary check 
or control ; he gave them his full 
confidence, and he would give it them 
effectually, because he believed that 
they would use their powers wisely 
and properly. Tt seemed to him that 
the propositions which he had laid 
before the court, were calculated to 
Strengthen the hands of the Directors 
in carrying on this negociation ; and, 
ther(*forp, he would again press on the 
proprietors the necessity of adopting 
them. 

The Chnmnnn said, he had been 
throughout anxious to hear the opi- 
nion of the proprietors at large, and 
had paid much attention to all that 
bad been said. The que.stinn was one 
of paramount importance, and in or- 
der that it might be gravely decided, 
he should wish that nine proprietors 
would come forward with a requi- 
sition, in order that a ballot might be 
had on the original question, 

Mr. R. Jackson observed, that on a 
former day he bad intimated his in- 
tention of withdrawing, by permission 
of the Court, his original amendment, 
and of substituting another in its place. 
It appeared to him, looking to the 
resolution of the gallant General, that 
the question was, whether they should 
go back altogether, or stand firm to 
the principle which the Directors had 
originally laid down in their corres- 
pondence. There were two or three 
words, in the resolution of the gallant 
General, which he was sure, on reflec- 
tion, the gallant General %vould wil- 
lingly strike out The resolution set 
forth, “ That the Company having, 
through the Court of Directors, sug- 
gested, as it was their duty to do, the 
difficulties and danglers, political as 
well as financial, which beset the dis« 
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solution of the connexion between the 
territorial and commercial branches 
of their affairs, will not shrink from 
the undertaking, even at the sacrifices 
required.” Now what was the inter- 
pretation that must be put on this 
passajre ? Did they not, by ag^recin^ 
to it, frive up the whole question? 
Did they not say, “ We will not shrink 
from undertaking* the government of 
India, making, at the same time, all 
the sacrifices that are required from 
us?” Did they not, in expressed 
terms, agree in that passage to make 
every sacrifice, however unjust they 
might be ? He had not the least doubt, 
looking to the effect of this passage, 
that the gallant General would strike 
it out directly. The other, and the 
only material point of difference be- 
tween the gallant General and himself, 
he would put, by and bye, with some 
solemnity to the chair. The gallant 
officer had pointed out how the 
.i*()30,00() a-year might safely be paid, 
by establishing a sufficient guarantee 
fund; but ho liad wholly given tffe 
go-bye to the alternative, which the 
Directors had suggested in the cor- 
respondence — namely, that of the 
right of investing a certain portion of 
the Company’s assets for that purpose. 
VV^ith respect to his (Mr. Jackson’s) 
amendment, it proceeded wholly on 
the principle laid down in the corres- 
pondence; and he did not see how 
the Court of Directors themselves 
could oppose it, unless they rose and 
said that they had changed their opi- 
nion with reference to that principle. 
I’he Directors had proposed the alter- 
native of vesting a sufficient portion 
of their own assets to pay the dividend. 
They had, in those papers, argued 
with Ministers, stoutly and manfully, 
for the sake of the proprietors, that it 
would be better to invest a portion of 
their own assets for the purpose of 
meeting the dividend, rather than to 
adopt the plan proposed. Now he 
thought that his amendment, which 
recognized that alternative, ought to 
be adopted. lie had, in that amend- 
ment, left open as wide as possible 
the gate to negociation ; but as the 
motion now stood, could the Directors 
feel at liberty, when they left that 
cf'iirt and argued the question with 
Ministers, to urge that they ought to 
be allowed to invest a part of the 
Company’s assets for their own pur- 
poses? Could they, when once the 
gallantGencral’s resolution was agreed 


to, propose that the Company should 
be allowed to provide for themselves 
out of their own assets? Would it 
be possible for them, with that reso- 
lution in their hands, to propose any 
thing that went beyond it? In his 
opinion, instead of being tied hand 
and foot by this resolution, as the 
Directors undoubtedly would bo, the 
gallant officer ought to have given 
them a fair and just latitude for nego- 
ciation. The gallant officer ought to 
have asked of the proprietors Avhat it 
would be proper to uo if Ministers 
stood so high as to oppose that which 
appeared to be an equitable adjustment. 
He (Mr. Jackson) demanded an ho- 
nest security for the payment of their 
dividend, but they were told by an hon. 
proprietor, that they had better, with- 
out further observation, accept of the 
offer made by ministers. What, he 
would ask, were they to give up their 
rights and their property without due 
security for the payment of their divi- 
dend ? lie wishetl that the Directors 
should have the power to say to the 
King’s Government, “ We prefer in- 
vesting our own assets, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the dividend, rather 
than your doubtful plan of security.” 
This, assuredly, the Directors would 
be bound to say, if they had not alter- 
ed their minds with reference to the 
principle which they had laid down in 
the correspondence. Certainly, it 
would be better to rely on the invest- 
ment of a part of their assets to meet 
the dividend, rather than to be cast 
^upon what ? Why, upon an uncer- 
tainty— upon contingencies that might 
affect India. Wars, and rumours of 
wars might arise, that would sweep 
away any thing like a surplus ; and 
how, in that case, was their dividend 
to bo paid ? If the argument as to 
the investment of their assets ivas good 
ye.sterday, (and the Directors had in- 
sisted strongly upon it,) why wate not 
that argument as good to day? What 
would they do if ministers refused to 
come to fair terms with them? Why 
then it would be for them to retire on 
the charter of William III. That 
charter was considered of so much 
importance, that in every succeeding 
act of parliament renewing their pri- 
vileges, the Directors, muck to their 
honour, caused it to be recognized in 
the fullest and clearest manner, as 
had been pointed out by his learned 
friend (Mr. Rigby). The Duke of 
Wellington, as appeared from the cor** 
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respondence, referred to the rights 
which they could claim under that 
charter. That noble Duke had shewn 
much more liberal opinion with re- 
spect to, the Company’s rights^ than 
some who professed a great deal had 
done ; indeed, the noble Duke had 
conducted himself so well, that he be- 
lieved he should himself become a 
Tory by and by. He called on the 
Company to fight their battle boldly. 
If they were in the end cast on their 
own recources, they might still go on 
prospevously. They had a very little 
time longer to exercise the great func- 
tiodls which had been so long entrust- 
ed to them, and which th^ had exe- 
cuted so beneficially for fndia and 
for Great Britain, and he trusted that 
they would lay them down in a man- 
ner creditable to themselves. The 
Company had lived with honour for 
two hundred years, and he trusted 
they would so die ! It was their duty 
to place on record their sentiments — 
that was all they could do, and that 
duty they ought to perform boldly and 
firmly. If they were called on here- 
after to act in their corporate capa- 
city, they would do so, he hoped, 
while trading in common with all 
their fellow subjects, without any 
jealousy or heart-burning. Every 
merchant, whether belonging to Lon- 
don or Liverpool, might, if he placed 
his money in their stock, become a 
participator in their enterprizing 
speculation ; and he was firmly of 
opinion, looking to the high character 
which they bore, and the great know- 
ledge of business which was to be 
foiutd amongst them, that they would 
be enabled to secure, in ^ite of oppo- 
sition, three-fourths of the China 
trade. He did think that a consi- 
derable distinction would be made 
throughout the land, between the 
Company’s tea,” and non-Com- 
pany^ tea,” For more than a cen- 
tury, the Company bad carried on bu- 
siness of immense magnitude and ex- 
tent. They had established a cha- 
racter, almost unequalled, for honour 
and probity ; and that character, he 
was convinced, would carry the sale 
of the Company’s importations over 
hundreds and hundreds of miles. In 
conclusion, he submitted to the court 
that they ought to have some little au- 
thority over that which was their own. 
They ought to be permitted, by an in- 
vestment of dieir assets, if they dis- 
liked the terms preferred by Govern. 


ment, to provide for their numerous 
officers and labourers, who would 
otherwise be thrown, broken-hearted, 
out of employment after having served 
the Company faithfully for many 
years. 

The Deputy Chairman was of opi- 
nion, that the objection taken by the 
learned proprietor to a portion of the 
resolution moved hy the gallant oiu- 
eer did not rest on any solid founda- 
tion. The concluding part of the re- 
solution, fully answered the objection 
W'hich had been made. What did the 
resolution say? It declared, that 
the Company would not shrink from 
imdertaking the government of India^ 
even at the samH^es required^ provided 
that power he reserved to enable the 
Company efficiently to administer the 
gevernmenty and that their pecuniary 
rights and claims be adjusted upon the 
principle of fair and liberal compro- 
mise^'* Looking to this explicit state- 
ment, he M^as at a loss for ingenuity to 
perceive any just grounds for the ni- 
tration proposed by the hon. and 
learned proprietor. They were not, 
by the resolution, (which was, ho 
thought, as comprehensive as it could 
be) called upon to mal<e any sacrifices 
incompatible with the efficient govern- 
ment of India. He should have offer- 
ed himself to the notice of the Court 
before, and he would have stated his 
opinion on this question, had he not 
been labouring under an affection of 
the throat ; it was, however, the less 
necessary that he should address them 
on the subject, as every thing w hich 
he could have advanced had been an- 
ticipated by several honourable pro- 
rietors. He agreed entirely with the 
on. member fur Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume), that it would he useless to 
attempt to administer the government 
of India, unless the Directors were 
really and truly independent. With 
respect to the patronage of the Com- 
pany, about which so much had been 
said, he thought that it formed a very 
insignificant part of the question. He 
knew it was very easy to find fault 
with the manner in which that patron- 
age was applied. He, however, was 
of opinion, that it could not be placed 
in any better hands than in those of 
an independent body of gentlemen ; 
and he by no means approved of the 
idea of placing that patronage at the 
disposal of ministers. He should give 
his vote for the proposition of the gal- 
lant officer, because he thought it was 
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very clear, and expressed the general 
feelings and sentiments of the court. 

Mr. R, Jackson asked, whether the 
hon. Deputy Chairman did or did not 
feel as strongly as heretofore, that the 
Company ought to be at liberty to 
invest a portion of assets to defray the 
annuity if they should think fit.” 

The Deputy- Chairman said, he had 
made that declaration in substance, 
though not in express words. He 
could assure the court, that if, unfor- 
tunately, the result of the nogociation 
should be that which he deprecated, 
they would not find a more ssealous 
defender of the rights and privileges 
of the Company than he should prove 
himself to be. (henr^ hear /) 

Mr. Astell said, that having heard 
one of the ablest debates that had ever 
occurred in that court, it now became 
his duty to state his opinion. He 
thanked his hon. friends on his left for 
having favoured the court with their 
sentiments. As one of the senior Di- 
rectors, he hoped he would he per- 
mitted to say, that while he supporf- 
ed the proposition of the gallant ge- 
neral, he did so reserving to himself 
the right to exercise his own discre- 
tion, whenever the negociation should 
be renewed. With respect to the ex- 
pediency of calling on Parliament to 
renew to the Company the right of 
carrying on an exclusive trade to 
China, the proprietors well knew the 
views that were entertained by the 
Court of Directors. But the public 
voice (a voice most ably and aptly de- 
scribed on the first day’s debate by an 
hon. proprietor whom he did not now 
see in his place) rendered it impos- 
sible for the Parliament to grant that 
exclusive privilege. The Company 
must, therefore, give way to the force 
of circumstances. It was yet to be 
considered, however, whether it would 
be well for the Company to continue 
the trade to China, in competition 
with the private trader. Looking to 
the circumstances of the case, the 
trade to China being no longer, ac- 
cording to the plan of ministers, to be 
enjoyed exclusively by the Company, 
and trade of every sort, now carried 
on by them, being proposed to be 
laced in abeyance, he could read the 
etermination of Government in no 
other way than that there existed a 
disposition to annihilate the Company 
as a commercial body. The Compa- 
ny’s trade was, it appeared, to remain 
in abeyance; but could they, when 


that was effected, resume their com- 
mercial transactions a few years hence? 
They would then be without ships, 
without warehouses ; and thus situ- 
ated, it would be morally impossible 
for them to carry on any further trade 
to China. The trade to India formed 
no part of this question — ^the charter 
of 1813 settled that point. The great 
uestion now to bo considered was, 
ow to get home to England, without 
the aid of the exclusive China trade, 
funds sufficient to pay those who had 
claims upon the Company. Ministers 
said, the sine qua non was, that the 
Company must give up all their cotn- 
mercial and territorial assets. And 
one gentleman had told them, that if 
they did not take the terms offered, 
they would most probably get worse. 
But how get worse ? He really could 
not see that worse terms could be 
offered. Assuredly, when they took 
away a man’s all, they could not by 
possibility deprive him of more. And 
what was this but an attempt to wrest, 
frcim the East-India Company, the 
whole of their property, and the whole 
of their rights ? They had, for a 
long series of years, exercised those 
rights ably and bcneficiully. They 
were now called upon to relinquish 
them on a compromise. Be it so ; 
but that compromise must be founded 
on just and liberal principles. When, 
therefore. Ministers said, “ We will 
take all your assets, but you shall 
have lOJ per cent.,” he certainly had 
a riglit to say to them, “If you do so, 
we are entitled to a full and ample 
security.” {henry hear I) He con- 
ceived that the security now offered 
was inadequate, under any view of the 
case. It would be morally impossible, 
in his opinion, to conduct the govern- 
ment of India properly, if ample mid 
efficient powers were not vested in the 
Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors, He wished the relative 
power of the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors to remain the same. 
Ministers, however, bad made excep- 
tions, which were all on one side of 
the question ; they wanted to abridge 
the power which the Court at present 
possessed ; but he would contend that^ 
instead of taking power from them, 
a greater portion of power should* have 
been extended to them. The Court 
of Directors had constantly endea- 
voured to do justice to the people of 
India. They had laboured to oring 
before Parliament cases where wrong 
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had been done by magistrates; but 
they had unfortunately failed in con- 
sequence of their want of power. 
They wished to continue the right of 
appeal ; but Ministers at once told 
them that there would be no necessity 
for the right of appeal, because they 
would, under the new system, cease to 
be a commercial body. Experience 
told them, that the time for granting 
to the Company fresh powers had 
arrived ; but the Ministers said “ no,” 
to their representations. He trusted 
that the proprietors would attend 
eyeful ly to this important subject, 
and exert themselves in defending 
their own rights, and in sustaining the 
efforts of their Court of Directors. 
It was most gratifying to him to find 
that the Court of Directors possessed 
the confidence of the great body of 
proprietors. They had a most ungra- 
cious task to perform ; but impelled 
by a sense of duty, they would labour 
at it sedulously. They had strug- 
gled, and would continue to struggle, 
for the rights of the proprietors, and 
for the rights of the people of India, 
whose interests Providence had placed 
under their care. They had reared 
an empire, the equal of* which never 
had been seen from the beginning of 
the world. They had governed it be- 
neficially, and they would still endea- 
vour to preserve it. As the hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, they 
were not to look to what the empire 
at present was, they were rather to 
contemplate what it might be made in 
future. He should give his vote for 
the proposition of the gallant officer ; 
he saw nothing in the objection made 
by the hon. and learned proprietor, 
that ought to induce him to take a dif- 
ferent course. The proposition be- 
fore the court was, that they would 
undertake the government of India, 
provided they had a just guarantee for 
the payment of the dividend, and suf- 
ficient security that they would be 
enabled to provide for such of their 
servants as the new arrangement was 
likely to throw out of employment. 
These were conditions which they had 
a right, in fairness, to expect. It had 
been urged by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that they ought to have the 
liberty at once to invest a sufficient 
sum taken from their assets to meet 
the dividend. Looking only to the 
court of proprietors, that would be a 
just and judicious course ; but he fear- 
ed that if it were adopted, it would be 


the means of taking India out of the 
hands of the Company, and placing that 
country under the control of minis, 
ters. Now he should be very sorry 
to see India governed by those (and he 
did not here speak of any one set of 
men, but of the government generally) 
wdio had so greatly mismanaged the 
colonies. He apprehended that the 
first proposition before the court was, 
to allow the hon. and learned gentle- 
man to withdraw his original amend- 
ment, and then they could take in rota- 
tion the other amendments, which were 
six or seven in number. 

Mr. Jackson then requested leave 
to withdraw the original amendment, 
which was granted, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn accordingly. 

Mr, Salomons said that his amend- 
ment would not alter the gallant 
officer’s resolution in any material 
degree. He was only anxious to cor- 
rect a defect in the resolution, by 
which the proprietors were placed in 
^ w'orse situation than tlie proposition 
df Government pnt them in. He 
wished the following w'ords to be 
omitted, ** For a defined period, not 
less than twenty years.” 

The Deputy Chairman could see no 
objection whatever to the w'ords which 
it was proposed to leave out. 

Mr. Salomons said that, confiding 
in the good sense and discretion of the 
Court of Directors, ho should with- 
draw his amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Captain Shepherd said it was not 
his intention to press his resolutions, 
contrary to the sense of the court; 
he must, however, express his re- 
gret, that no hon. proprietor who 
approved of the resolutions of the 
gallant general had noticed that im- 
portant part of the question, vis. the 
effecting of the necessary remittances 
to England on account of the Indian 
territory; no one had shewn him how 
this was to be constantly or regularly 
accomplished. He (Capt. Sliephord) 
apprehended that it would be found a 
much more difficult matter than some 
hon. premrietors imagined, (hear, 
heartj It ought to be remembered, 
that when the Jf630,000 dividend was 
added, about three millions and a half 
would be required annually in Eng- 
land — a pretty round sum ! And this 
payment was not to be viewed, as it 
was by the Right Hon. the President 
of the JBoard of Control, in the light 
of a mere commercial remittance be- 
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tween the two countries, but it was 
bona fide an annual tribute to be paid to 
England by India; (fiear^ heart) 
therefore he thought it could not be 
safely left, as the Right Hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Board expressed himself, 
to the usual modes of remittance in 
the commercial world. The Chair- 
man, and other hon directors, had 
expressed strong opinions on this part 
of the question, opinions M'hich coin- 
cided with his own; and yet the 
resolution of the gallant officer, of 
which they had expressed their ap- 
proval, acquiesced in the plan proposed 
hy government for annihilating the 
Company's trade. However, as the 
sense of the court did not appear to 
he with him, he should withdraw his 
amendment.* ** 

Mr. IVeeding said he would tell the 
hon. proprietor, in a few words, how 
the remittances would he managed. 
Ff>r the last two years bills had been 
given on India for money received in 
fiondon. Now, supposing to the 
amount of three millions of tea to be 
imported by private traders, he bad no 
doubt that in one day they might re- 
ceive two millions in their treasury, a 
commercial operation which would 
readily afford a profitable and well- 
regulated trade. 

Sir Charles Forbes said he was sorry 
that his hon. friend (Captain Shep- 
herd) was disposed to withdraw his 
amendment. He, for one, could not 
at all concur in the argument of the 
hon. proprietor who had just sat down : 
he could not believe that the Com- 
pany would, in two years, much less 
in one day, receive two millions ster- 
ling for their bills on India. His im- 

* The following is the amendment proposed by 
Captain Shepherd, which should have been in> 
sertefl at the conclusion of his speech in page HU ; 
where we also omitted to notice that Capt. S.'s 
olwervations excited considerable attention in the 
court 

'* That this court, being deeply impressed with 
the necessity of maintaining a secure and certain 
channel of remittance for the requisite annual 
payment in England on account of the Indian ter- 
ritory, and perceiving no valid objections to the 
ComiMny continuing to imrticipnte with the pub- 
lic in the trade of the article or tea from China, 
are of opinion— 

** That a sufficient portion of the commerclaL 
assets of the Company should be appropriated for 
the purpose of continuing the (Miina trade to such 
an extent as shall enable the Company from time 
to time to effect such remittances. 

*' That this court , In urging the necessity of this 
measure, are actuate fay no desire to rival or in- 
terfere prc|)udicially with the interests of private 
merchants; but, on the contrary* the court feel 
convinced that the continuance of the Company's 
influence at Canton will be found to be the best 
safeguard and protection of the interesU of pri- 
vate merchanta aa w^ as of thole of the British 
and Indian empires*" 


pression was, that the result of de- 
priving them of the trade with China 
would be most unfortunate. They 
M'cre called upon to give up that trade ; 
but he contended that “ the voice of 
the people,*’ as it was denominated, 
did not demand of them to relinquish 
their fair share of that trade. He 
did not find in any of the numerous 
pledges given by members of the radi- 
cal parliament, a single declaration 
binding them to drive the Company 
out of the China trade altogether; 
neither was there a single petition 
laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons that went to that length. Mi- 
nisters could not use that weapon 
which they had wielded so much to 
their own annoyance (he believed), and 
so unmercifully in many instances — 
he meant the voice of the people-— 
to bear them out in shutting the Com- 
pany ivholly from the China trade. 
The voice of the people never went 
to that extent; the most clamorous 
never expected, nor wished for so un- 
just an arrangement. He contended 
that the Company should bo allowed 
to carry on the fcJhina trade to a cer- 
tain extent, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing remittances for meeting the charges 
for the government of India, He 
was sorry that the Court of Directors 
did not make a firm stand against this 
part of the proposed change. Ho 
saw no reason whatever against the 
Company’s carrying on trade with 
China. They were curiously enough, 
on the one hand, told that the Coir- 
pany could not carry it on in competi- 
tion with the private trader ; whilst, 
on the other, it was argued that the 
private trader could not compete with 
the Company. They had heard a great 
deal, and very justly, of the necessity 
of disuniting the character of sove- 
reign and merchant ; hut that was not 
the question here ; the Company were 
not sovereigns in China, and therefore 
he thought they might be traders to 
that coiiiitrY. If they conquered 
China, then he admitted the validity 
of the argument, and he would say at 
once, give up the trade with China; 
hut so wild an idea as the conquest of 
China, never could have entered the 
mind of any person in that court, or 
in the Britis'h dominions ; although it 
appeared to have been entertained by 
some of the wise men at Canton, who 
recommended coercive measures to- 
wards the Chinese. Why, the Chinese 
would treat them with contcinpt — with 
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utter conteiOpt ; and if any such at- 
tempt were made, the result would be, 
to arive the English out of China 
altogether, {impatience.) He knew 
that in saying this, he was breaking in 
^on the quiet and apathy of the court. 
They appeared to have made up their 
minds on the question, and were anxi- 
ous, without further discussion, to 
come to a decision upon it. They had 
not, however, debated the question for 
twenty-six hours. It was true the 
court had met upon five different di^s, 
but yet it had only sat for about nve 
hours each day« He was astonished 
at the impatience which gentlemen 
manifested when he considered the 
time which had been afforded for the 
discussion of business of far less im- 
portance. He augured from the pre- 
sent state and feeling of the court, 
that they would not hereafter pay 
much attention to the affairs of India. 
They had heard much of placing that 
court and the Court of Directors, as 
barriers between India and the Minis- 
ters of the Crown; to prevent them 
from doing what was wrong, and to 
assist them in doing what was right. 
But if, on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent, there was so thin an attendance 
of members, what were they to expect, 
bye and bye, under the new order of 
things? Why, there would not be 
twelve proprietors assembled together 
to discuss matters connected with In- 
dia; (hear^ hear!) and all the affairs 
of that vast country would be trans- 
acted by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, {hear^ hear!) 
As to obtaining funds from India for 
the payment of their political charges, 
he would ask commercial men in this 
court and throughout the country, 
whether the opinion expressed by the 
hon. proprietor to the right (Mr. 
Weeding) was a correct one? He 
doubted whether there was another 
commercial man in the kingdom, 
except his honourable friend him- 
self, who would assert, that they 
were likely to have ^ 2 , 000,006 
sterling paid into thdr treasury in the 
course of one day I His belief was, 
that the capital now employed be- 
tween India and China was amply 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
carry on the trade Between China and 
London. Where then was the open- 
ing through which such immense 
funds were to flow in upon the Com- 
paiw ? Those who knew most of the 
tfd& t^etween India and China would, 


he believed, acquiesce in his view of 
the subject. Approving Highly of the 
proposition of his hon. friend (Capt. 
Shepherd), he should advise him not 
to withdraw his resolutions,* but to 
lace them on record ; they would 
o him honour hereafter, for they 
would shew his judgment, his fore- 
sight, and his abilities. If however 
it were the good will and pleasure of 
his Majesty’s ministers and his Ma- 
jesty’s radicals, that the Company 
should be thrown out of the China 
trade, some time at least should be al- 
lowed to elapse before that object 
was accomplished. Ho would say 
that it should not be done suddenly, 
for the sake, not only of the Company, 
but of the public at large. What he 
proposed therefore, was, that the 
Company should gradually withdraw 
from the China trade. Let them im- 
port twenty-five million pounds of tea 
in the first year of the new charter, 
then twenty millions, then fifteen mil- 
lions, then ten millions, then five mil- 
lions, and then cease altogether, pro- 
vided it was found that the private 
merchants had really stepped into 
their shoes. {Cries of “ adjourn'^) 
Why it was only five o’clock ; and 
knowing that many proprietors were 
anxious to deliver their sentiments, 
he hoped the discussion would last for 
a week longer, {hear^ hear!) He 
wished the proprietors to act cooly 
and dispassionately: they ought to 
hear all that could be said on this im- 
portant question; and he was very 
sure that his learned friend (Mr. Jack- 
son), when he came to propose his 
amendment to the resolution of the 
gallant general, would have a great 
deal more to say to the court. The 
hon. member for Middlesex would, 
no doubt, be in the court to-morrow ; 
and from the great interest which he 
took in the subject, and the correct 
view which he seemed to entertain of 
it (although he did not agree with 
him altogether), he had no doubt that 
the hon. member would yet throw 
new light upon it. He confessed that 
he looked upon the proposition of the 
hon, and learned proprietor, or that 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, as 
referable to the resolutions of the 
on. and gallant general ; indeed ho 
wondered that they had received so 
much support. For his part he was 
willing to hear out every resolution 
and amendment, and to place tho 
whole matter in the hands of the di^ 
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rectors, in order that they might be- 
ffin the deg:otiation de novo (hear, 
near /), for it did not seem that the 
Court of Proprietors were at all bound 
bv any thing that had been done. 
He would say to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters and to parliament, “ why if this 
annuity is so good a thing, will you 
share it with us ? will you join in the 
speculation?” He would have no 
objection to that sort of compromise, 
lie wished that the British public 
should be a party to the annuity 
scheme ; it ought to be a joint con- 
cern between the people of (ireat Bri- 
tain and the people of India. That 
would unquestionably be the best way 
of linking the interests of the two 
countries together, and afforded the 
only chance of India being done jus. 
tice to. After the exposition of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, he should 
be glad to know what sort of protec- 
tion that Company, or the Court of 
Directors, could, under the new sys- 
tem, throw over the people of India, 
lie had heard that one part of the 
proposed compromise between tlie 
West India interest and the ministers 
was, that protection should be granted 
against the importation of East.India 
sugars for the next twenty years! 
He denied that the proposed annuity 
to the proprietors of X’ 630,000, was 
merely a substitution of one debt for 
another ; he contended that it was a 
sum to be positively drawn from the 
natives of India for forty years, and 
at the end of that period the proprie- 
tors were to be paid off at the rate of 
jC 200 for ^100 stock. Now what 
he wished was the value of an annuity 
of 10 J per cent, for forty years. Why 
the value W'as equal to thirteen mil- 
lions sterling, and he much doubted 
if the Company’s commercial assets 
would produce such an amount, in 
addition to the proposed guarantee 
fund. He thought as favourably of 
the state of India as any man, if jus- 
tice were done to the people. If the 
Government wore properly adminis- 
tered, there was no saying to what 
extent the prosperity of India might bo. 
carried. But he did not think that all 
these ‘Mfs” would be verified; and 
looking to the present state of the re- 
venue of India, with a deficit of near, 
ly a million annually, and considering 
also the debt due by that country, his 
apprehension was, that the existing 
deficit would increase^ What then 
ivould be the consequence? Why 


they would find it necessary to en- 
deavour to raise additional revenue by 
increased taxation, and the people of 
India would not be able to pay it. 
The conduct hitherto pursued towards 
India by this country, in the way of 
trade, was most unjust : she had no 
protection against the manufactures 
of this country being poured in upon 
her, and the consequence was that a 
million of her people had been 
thrown out of emjdoyment, whilst we 
refuse to receive her produce in re- 
turn. He sincerely hoped and trust- 
ed, in conclusion, that when the ne- 
gotiation was renewed, both parties 
would keep a little more in view than 
they had done the interests of the peo- 
ple of India, without which they could 
not thrive under the British Govern- 
ment. 

Captain Shepim'd expressed his in- 
tention of withdrawing his amend- 
ment, as the point to which it chiefly 
related was, he understood, still open 
to discussion. 

The Chairman merely wished to 
say, that the question alluded to was 
a point in reserve. 

The Deputy Chairman observed 
that the case stood thus : the M inis* 
ters said, We will give you the go- 
vernment of India on certain terms 
tliose terms were still open to discus- 
sion, and therefore he was unwilling 
to shut the door against the negotia- 
tion. Now if they passed the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. proprietor, 
they would in cifcct close the door 
against any further proceeding : such 
a course would, he believed, be con- 
sidered undesirable on all hands. 

Captain Shepherd expressed his 
satisfaction at hearing that the ques- 
tion to which his amendment princi 
pally related might still bo urged, in 
consequence of which he begged leave 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The amendment of Mr. Sale for 
leaving the negotiation wholly in the 
hands of the directors, and in the 
event of their not speedily obtaining a 
just compromise, directing that they 
should immediately apply to the Legis- 
lature,” was then put ana negatived. 

Di\ Gilchrist said, that he did not 
wish to propose his amendment then, 
as the court was so thin and he was 
exhausted ; he therefore as an indivi- 
dual protested against their proceeding 
any farther at present ; he thought that 
they ought to adjourn until to-morrow. 
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The Chairman said, that he had on 
a former occasion expressed a wish 
that this question should be decided 
by the ballot, and his suggestion had 
been acted upon by certain proprie- 
tors who had signed a requisition for 
that purpose. 

Captain Gmvan said, he did not per- 
ceive that the amendment of the non, 
member for Middlesex had been 
brought forward. He would ask, 
was that amendment and several 
others to be smuggled out of the 
court ? {chaiVy chair !) He conceiv- 
ed that the decision of the hon. Chair- 
man, with respect to the manner in 
which the amendment should be dis- 
posed of, involved an indecent limita- 
tion. (chair y chain) 

Mr. Astell said, the question was, 
whether there was now time to pro- 
ceed with the other amendments? that 
was a point for the proprietors to de- 
cide upon. The hon. proprietor who 
had just spoken, talked of smuggling 
and practising deceit — 

Captain Gowan , — “ I said nothing 
about practising deceit, I spoke of an 
indecent limitation.’* 

Mr. Astell , — I totally deny that 
there has been any smuggling, or any 
unfair or improper proceeding what, 
ever. ” 

The Chairman said, that Sir John 
Malcolm’s resolution had now become 
the main question ; and he had receiv- 
ed a requisition signed by nine pro- 
rietors, to decide that question by the 
allot. The learned gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) had three days ago given 
notice that be meant to move some- 
thing in addition to the original 
resolution ; he wished to know did he 
still persist in that intention ? 

Mr. R, Jackson said, he understood 
from the hon. Chairman, that what- 
ever he moved must be in the way of 
addition to Sir John Malcolm’s reso- 
lution, so that by this mode he was 
precluded, however wise or prudent 
nis amendment might be, from pro- 
posing it in the usual mode by moving 
that all the words after the word 
That” should be omitted, and that 
in the place of them such amendment 
should be introduced ; he however 
should, unquestionably, put his senti- 
ments on record. ‘That court had 
fought the battle of the Company, and 
he was determined that their conduct 
should be recorded. 

The Deputy Chairman said, the 
hon. and learned proprietor should 


take notice that any addition which he 
proposed, must be of such a nature as 
not to contradict the words of the 
original resolution. 

The court then on the question 
adjourned. 


EasU India HousCy Tuesday y April 23. 

The court met at the usual hour, 
and after the minutes of the preceding 
court had been read, 

Mr. Weeding culled the attention of 
the court to what took place at the 
close of the proceedings of the pre- 
vious day. He regretted the manner 
in which they had terminated, and it 
was his object now to correct them if 
possible, to place the court in a right 
position with itself and with those 
individual members of it who would 
deem themselves harshly and impro- 
perly treated, and woula be entitled 
to do so if they were not permitted to 
present their ainendments for conside- 
ration and decision. The amendments 
ought to he put in the order in which 
they had been moved. If the course 
adopted by the Chairman were perse- 
vered in, the opinions of the proprie- 
tors could not be accurately known, 
as to the original motion and amend- 
ments. Now for instance, he agreed in 
substance with the motion of the hon. 
and gallant general (Sir J. Malcolm) ; 
but there was an inconsistency be- 
tween one part of it and another in 
which he could not concur. In the 
way in which the hon.Chairman stated 
they ought to proceed, he should be 
precluded from offering an amend- 
ment to the part of that motion to 
which he objected. He hoped, there- 
fore, he should be excused if he en- 
deavoured to set the court right 
against the decision of the Chairman 
himself, to which he had bowed at 
the time, and to which he was always 
disposed to defer ; hut at present he 
felt convinced that that hon. gentleman 
was acting under an erroneous view 
of the matter. He would refer, as a 
precedent applicable to the present, 
to the case which occurred in Parlia- 
ment in the debate on the address in 
the present session ; that debate last- 
ed four days — Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday ; on the Thurs- 
day an amendment was proposed, 
" that all the words after the word 
“ that’ ” be omitted, for the purpose of 
substituting other words; this was 
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iieg;ativecl, und the next day the amend* 
inent of Mr, O’Connell was put, though 
the same amendment in effect had been 
put the preceding day; it was nega- 
tived, yet the next day the amendment 
of Mr. Tennyson was allowed to be 
put to a part of the address. Now it 
was clear, that if the rejection of an 
amendment which wont to omit all the 
words of the original motion after the 
word “ that ” was to decide that the 
original words must stand part of the 
question, these subsequent amend- 
ments could not have been put ; but 
the House had allowed them to be put 
on the admitted principle, that though 
the words still stood part of the ques- 
tion, they were open to any amend- 
ment up to the moment of their adop- 
tion by the House. This was perfectly 
clear by the records of the House 
itself, in which, when an amendment, 
proposing to omit all the words after 
the word “ that,” was put and nega- 
tived, the main, that was, the original 
question, was then put and agreed to 
or rejected, as the case might be ; but 
before either, it was still open to any 
other amendment. 

The Chairman said, that he had 
acted according to the rules of that 
court, with which he was much better 
acquainted than with those of Parlia. 
ment. He regretted the occurrences 
of yesterday ; but he had often found, 
that though members were apt to get 
warm after a long discussion, they 
always met again in good humour, as 
they now appeared to do. To prevent 
any mistake as to the course which he 
had adopted, he had directed a state, 
ment to be drawn up, which would 
now be read. 

[The clerk here read the statement 
describing the order in which the 
questions had been put, and the deci- 
sion upon each ; and it concluded by 
expressing it as the opinion of the 
Chair, that, as the court had resolved 
that the words proposed to be left out, 
being the original motion of Sir John 
Malcolm, should stand part of the 
question, it would be inconsistent and 
irregular to receive any motion, by 
way of amendment, for the omission 
of the whole or any part of such ori- 
ginal motion, and that any amendment 
which might be submitted could bo 
received only by way of addition, and 
not of substitution.] 

Mr. Hume submitted the course 
pursued by the hon. Chairman was 
wrong, and he should be able to shew 


that it was at variance with the ge- 
neral practice. The original motion 
was that of Sir J. Malcolm, to which 
the hon. and learned member (Mr. 
R. Jackson) moved as an amendment, 
that all the words after the word 
that ” bo omitted for the purpose of 
substituting other words which he 
there presented. Now all that the 
court decided in rejecting Mr. 
Jackson’s motion was, in effect, that 
the words of the original motion 
should stand part of the question, as 
against the amendment. The original 
words did stand part of the original 
motion, and so they must until the 
adoption of some amendment de- 
cided that they should not ; but being 
the original motion it was still open 
to any other amendment as well of 
substitution as of addition. The 
mistake, as he conceived it, was in the 
Chairman’s supposing that the words 
of the original motion, and no other, 
were to be put to the court. But 
this would preclude any second 
amendment after the rejection of one 
which proposed to omit all the words 
of the original motion. Such a de- 
cision was in his opinion altogether 
in error, for he contended that ac- 
cording to the general practice fifty 
amendments might be put, one after 
the other, though each might propose 
to omit all the words of the original 
motion in order to substitute some 
others ; and if all these should be 
negatived then the question would be 
put — that the original motion should 
pass.” It certainly was a singular 
anomaly that after a week’s discussion 
each individual should be precluded 
from putting | his own amendment. 
But whether the Chairman was right 
or wrong in his view of the question, 
it certainly was strange that a ques- 
tion of such importance should have 
been put at six in the evening, in sa 
thin a court as he understood it wa» 
at the time. If there was any doubt 
as to what he suggested, let a com- 
mittee be appointed to search for pre- 
cedents. The government called on 
the directors to submit the corres^ 
pondence for the opinion of the pro. 
prietors — had they done so ?— coulit 
they bo said to do so, if they thus 
took them by surprise and prevented 
members from having the sense of 
the court taken on their aiuend- 
ments P 

The Chairman said that the bon. 
member did not seem to be exactly 
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aware of what took place in his ab- 
sence. There was yet no decision 
on the question by the court, as it 
was determined that a question of 
such importance should not be decided 
except by the ballot. 

Mr. Jiume said, that was the ques- 
tion he was coming to. The main 
question was to be decided by the 
qallot, then why decide it here ? 

The Chairman said that no ques- 
tion had yet been decided. 

Mr. Hume , — Then why preclude pro- 
prietors from submitting their amend- 
ments except by way of addition? 
If nothing had been decided the main 
question was open to any amendment 
as before. 

The Deputy Chairman was sur- 
prised at the doctrines laid down by 
the hon. member (Mr. Hume). Was 
it not clear that, by the rejection of 
the^ amendment which proposed to 
omit all the words of tne original 
motion, the court decided that those 
words should stand part of the ques- 
tion which was eventually to go to 
the ballot ? As to the question of the 
court being taken by surprise, he was 
astonished to hoar it from the hon. 
member, who must have known that 
nothing of the kind was intended. 
No surprise could have been intended 
in a case which was eventually to be 
decided by ballot. As to the practice 
of the House of Commons he con- 
tended that it was not contrar}' to the 
course pointed out by his hon. friend 
the Chairman. He concurred with his 
hon. friend in thinking that, where 
the court decided that the uwds of the 
original motion should stand part of 
the question it negatived the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. jR. Jackson contended that the 
opportunity should be left open to the 
last moment to every proprietor to 
move any amendment he might think 
proper. 

Mr. Hume asked, was it decided 
that no amendment could now be put 
oxcept by way of addition ? 

, The Chairman answered in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. /fi/mc said, that he decidedly 
objected to that course as contrary to 
the general practice, and to that of 
the House of Commons. The hon. 
member then urged his former ar- 
gument that the rejection of any 
amendment did not necessarily imply 
the adoption of the words proposed 
to be left out. All that the d«cision 


in^that case would amount to, would 
be that the original words were to 
stand part of the question as against 
the amendment, but it still left those 
words open to any other amendment. 
Suppose they were to go to the ballot, 
as netween tne amendment and the ori- 
ginal motion, and that the amendment 
were to be adopted, would they not 
come back again to the court to put 
that amendment instead of the origi- 
nal question ? The hon. member was 
proceeding when 

Mr. Astell rose to order. He con. 
curred entirely with the hon. Chair- 
man, that they were now in a situation 
to go to a decision. The court had 
decided that the hon. and gallant offi. 
cer (Sir J. Malcolm’s) motion should 
stand part of the question, and they 
could not receive any other amend- 
ment, except by way of addition to 
that motion. Ine hon. member (Mr. 
Hume) had expressed his regret that 
any decision should have been come 
to in the absence of so many proprie- 
tors ; but the hon. member hail not 
been present, during the six days’ 
discussion, until yesterday. If many 
members had absented themselves to- 
wards the close of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, it shewed that they had 
perfect confidence in the Directors. 
As to the result of the ballot, if it 
should negative the original motion, 
then the subject would come back to 
the court, and any proprietor might 
submit a substantive motion, to which 
any other proprietor might move an 
amendment. 

A Proprietor regretted to find that 
the decision of yesterday had been 
carried by so small a number. He 
trusted that they would not, on a 
question, come to any decision but 
one which would be satisfactory. If 
the directors did not think that the 
proprietors should submit any other 
amendments as a right, it ought to 
be conceded to them as a matter of 
courtesy. 

Mr. Hume asked, what was the ques- 
tion now before the Court? 

The Chairman ^ — T he m ain quest! on . 

Mr. Hume said that, in that case, 
he claimed a right to move an amend- 
ment to the main question. 

Mr. ^Feeding quoted from the Mir- 
ror of Parliaments'^ — which, he said, 
might be considered as an authentic 
record of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment— the report of what occurred on 
the motion for the address; and con- 
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tended that the decision of the House, 
on that occasion, was the reverse of 
that which the Chairman now main- 
tained. An amendment, to leave out 
ail the words of the orig^inal motion, 
had been negatived ; yet a subsequent 
amendment, to substitute other words 
for that of the original motion, was 
subsequently allowed to be put. The 
case was one quite in point, and cer* 
tainly the decision of the Chairman 
was quite opposed to it. If the Chair- 
man refused to put the amendments 
in the order in which they were offer- 
ed, he w^ould make a new and sub- 
stantive motion, that the several 
amendments be put. 

Mr. Hume said, that that would be 
an original motion, and could not 
bo put till after all the others had 
been put. 

Mr* fVeeding said, his object was 
that all should be put. He wished 
that Sir J. Malcolm’s amendment 
should be made consistent with itself 
in all its parts. 

Mr. Hume concurred altogether in 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned proprietor (Mr. Weeding), as 
to the proceedings in the House of 
Commons. He was a party to some 
of those proceedings, and it was per- 
fectly true that, after one amendment 
was disposed of, another was allowed 
to be put, and so would twenty have 
been allowed, if they had been offered. 
All he claimed was, that each indivi- 
dual should have an opportunity of 
submitting any amendment he thought 
proper, after the previous amendments 
had been disposed of: for when one 
amendment was disposed of, the ques- 
tion was before them, de novo. With 
respect to the amendment which he 
had read to the court, he would say 
that, looking at the object in view — 
whether the duration of the Com- 
pany’s power, in India, was to be fif- 
teen or twenty years — it must still be 
understood that good security was to 
be given to them for their commercial 
assets ; if not, he was for having their 
assets divided amongst them, to which, 
of course, there could be no possible 
objection, if they were no longer to 
exist as a commercial body. As to 
the security of the territorial revenue, 
he, for one, had no want of confidence 
in it, and, indeed, would prefer it to 
a security on the taxes of this country ; 
but that was not the question; but 
whether justice should be done to the 


Company, or not. If they were to 
submit, let it be to a fair compromise ; 
and, for this purpose, he w^ willing 
to leave a door open to discussion, 
which, he thought, would be closed 
by consenting to the motion of the 
hon. and gallant officer (Sir J. Mal- 
colm). If they were to agree to the 
proposition of Government, let them 
say that all they wanted was that jus- 
tice should be done to them ; but If 
they did not receive that justice to 
which they were entitled, then they 
might come to any other resolutions 
they thought proper. They knew 
their own rights — they knew that they 
had a good cause— and, after all, they 
had a Parliament to appeal to, which, 
if it was shewn that their case was 
a hard one, would not fail to seo 
justice done to them. They were 
called upon to make a great sac- 
rifice, to give up all their effects, 
were they twenty-two millions or 
twenty-nine millions ; and to take — 
what? an annuity on the territorial 
revenue of India, under their own go- 
vei-nment. It was not intended that 
they should have a preference over 
other creditors, and they might be 
placed at the mercy of those men 
whom the Government might send 
out; who might take measures to send 
home the remittances for the divi- 
dends or not, just as they thought 
proper. By whom were these future 
governors of India to be sent out? 
—by the Board of Control. And 
who were the parties interested ? — the 
proprietors ; and yet those proprietors 
were to be left without power ; u^as 
this justice ? The directors had fairly 
stated that they would not shrink 
from undertaking the government of 
India, even at a sacrifice, provided 
that sufficient powers were left to 
them ; hut let them not risk their all, 
unless they found that they were to 
have a fair and equitable arrangement 
made with them. With this view of 
the case, he would now propose the 
amendment which he had read yester- 
day. He would therefore propose, 
that all the words of the original mo- 
tion after the word that ” be omitted, 
for the purpose of substituting his 
amendment ; and he would go to the 
ballot on it as against the motion of 
Sir J. Malcolm. 

Mr. Weeding said, that before that 
motion was put, he would claim his 
right to put his motion, ‘‘that the 
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court do now permit the several 
amendments whicn had been handed 
in to be put,” 

Mr. Hume said, that that would be 
unnecessary, as it would be only put- 
ting a question as to what he contend- 
ed they had a right to do without hav- 
ing any such question put. The hon. 
member then read the amendment 
which he had brought forward yester- 
day. He would not detain the court 
longer. Tf this question were to be 
decided by ballot, those who thought 
that Sir J. Malcolm’s resolution 
would give them over, bound hand and 
foot, to the Government would vote 
with him ; and if they should nega- 
tive the original motion, they might 
then come to the court and propose 
that the amendment, which would then 
he in the place of the original motion, 
should bo the question to he put. 

Mr. Righy said, it would not he a 
matter of surprise tliat he should rise 
to second this amendment; but he 
considered it much more consistent 
with their interests than those of the 
hon. and gallant general. He did 
hope that, after the zeal and ability 
displayed in the correspondence by 
the directors, they would consent to 
this, which was so much in accord- 
ance w ith what they themselves had 
advanced. 

Mr. Salomons rose to order. He 
had understood that the discussion was 
now closed. {Cries of noy no.) 

The Chairman said that Mr. Rigby 
was seconding a motion, and w'as not 
out of order. 

Mr. Righy said, that he was about to 
refer to that part of the correspon- 
dence of the Court of Directors wnich 
was to be found in page 8, because it 
seemed unanswerable. They said: 
“ with eveiy respect for his Majesty’s 
ministers, the committee unanimously 
decline to recommend the before- 
mentioned proposals to the Court of 
Directors, to be offered by them for 
the acceptance of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and beg leave to record their 
opinion, that no proposition whatever 
for continuing the government of 
India in the hands of the Company, 
when deprived of the exclusive trade 
with China, can be acceptable to the 
Company unless the .proprietors be 
fully secured in the regular payment, 
half-yearly, of their dividend of 10 
per cent, per annum, and in the right, 
whenever paid off, to such an amount 


of principal as at the present price of 
consols would produce that rate of 
dividend. The committee submit that 
this is the least to which the Company 
can bo considered entitled when it is 
remembered that they have property 
amply sufficient to provide an invest- 
ment in consols equal to the re- 
quired dividend.” And then the 
committee proceeded to state what 
that property consisted of, which 
the court haa already heard. What, 
he would ask, did their proper- 
ty consist of? In the first place, 
it consisted of 3,000,000 in money. 
This was recognized in the letter of 
the 12th of February, in which the 
different items were enumerated ivith 
great particularity ; and the 3,000,000 
of monev were "independant of the 
5,000,000 of property, which they pos- 
sessed in India. In page 73 of the 
Correspondence, he found that the un- 
appropriated surplus profit amounted 
to jC 3,000,000. The f(»llowing was 
the .stutement, made by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter 
to the right hon. Charles Grant, dated 
27th Feoruary 1833; “ The statement 
which you have given of the property 
claimed by the Company, shows the 
amount to be more than i;23,000,000 ; 
and even, after deducting the unap- 
propriated surplus profit, it would ex- 
ceed £20,000,000 : this is exclusive of 
the property in India, the value of 
which was estimated by the Indian 
minister, in 1703, at £250,000 per 
annum, which, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, is equal to £5,000,000; and, 
although it is quite true, as you state, 
that the right to this property has re- 
mained in abeyance for seventy years, 
yet the Company’s title to it, so far 
from having been questioned, has been 
distinctly recognized and expressly 
reserved in the several acts of parlia- 
ment by which the term of the Com- 
pany’s privileges has been from time to 
time renewed.” (hcary hear /) Such 
was the language held by the Di- 
rectors in February last ; and he was 
at a loss to understand what had since 
occurred to warrant the change, which 
seemed to have taken place in their 
opinion. Ho could not understand 
how the Directors could, after having, 
as the organs of the Company, main- 
tained their rights in so Ann, ener- 
getic, and meritorious a manner, give 
their concurrence to the resolutions 
moved by the hon. and gallant general 
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(Sir J. Malcolm). Ho again repeated 
that those resolutions were unworthy 
the approbation of that court; they 
gave the go-by to the real question, 
which the proprietors had to considei*. 
He would yield to no man living in 
proper feeling and consideration for 
the natives of India; but he could not 
play the hypocrite, and say that the 
Company had no other purpose in view 
than the advancement of the pros- 
perity of that country. They had 
another object ; and that was to sec 
that their property was secured to 
themselves and their families, fhear^ 
hear!) And he trusted that the di- 
rectors, whose duty it was to protect 
and not to desert the interests of the 
proprietors, would hand down their 
character, unstained, to posterity. 
{Jimr !) Not only were the interests 
of the proprietors themselves and 
of their families involved in the con- 
cerns of that Company, but the pro- 
perty of orphans, of widows, and of 
foreigners, was also embarked in it. 
Ho regarded the resolutions proposed 
by Mr. Hume, and seconded by him- 
self, as just and politic. They shewed 
what the Company laid claim to ; and 
that they were not as they had been re- 
presented, beggars. He was sorry 
that this point had not been more in- 
sisted upon in the correspondence. It 
might have been supposed at one 
time that the directors and his Majes- 
ty’s ministers were only disputing 
about the extent of power which 
should be granted to the Company. 
In page 63 of the Correspondence, he 
found the following passage in a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Grant: “You 
say, indeed, that the scheme allots 
important powers to the proprie- 
tors. The only powers which it 
gives to them, are those which they 
already possess; and whilst the di- 
rectors arc to continue subject to all 
the present limitations, the Board arc 
to be invested with authority them- 
selves to send despatches without al- 
lowing of any appeal, although their 
contents may be opposed to the judg- 
ment of every member of the court.” 
From this statement he concluded, 
that sufficient security was not given 
them by the Government scheme for 
their property ; and he thought that 
they ought at least to have lOj per 
cent, secured to them, and that when 
the dividend ceased, the amount of the 
guarantee fund should be fully equal to 
the payment of their capital. Ini 7J14, 
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their property amounted to eighteen 
millions, a sum more than sumcient 
to have purchased stock in this coun- 
try for the payment of their annuities. 
Under these circumstances, the pro- 
prietors would be guilty of a derelic- 
tion of the duty they owed to them- 
selves and their families, and to those 
persons who were not present to pro- 
tect their owm interests, if they con- 
sented to give up all their rights, with- 
out having, at once, some adequate 
compensation secured to them. Mr. 
Grant said that the question w^as one 
of surrender and compensation. What 
did those terms mean, but that upon 
giving up their property, fair compen- 
sation would be afforded them ? How- 
ever, he would not enter further into 
the argument, but, thanking the court 
for the attention with which they had 
heard him, begged leave to second the 
amendment, to w hich he gave his en- 
tire concurrence, with the exception 
of the latter part. He thought, that 
instead of the resolution requiring the 
payment of .£100 for every annuity of 
<£5. it ought to have demanded 
that the guarantee fund should be of 
such an amount as would secure to 
them the payment of their dividends 
in perpetuity. 

The Chnmnan enquired, in what 
character the resolutions seconded by 
the hon. member were put before the 
court? 

Mr. Rf(fhy replied, that they were 
proposed as an amendment to be in- 
serted after the word “ that,” in sub- 
stitution of the original motion. 

The Chah'man , — Then the amend- 
ment cannot be entertained. 

Mr. R, Jackson understood that the 
motion made hy Mr. Hume >vas, that 
all the words atter the word “ that” in 
the original resolution be omitted for 
the purpose of inserting his amend- 
ment. If the court chose to say that 
that motion could not be entertained, 
and that no amendment could be pro- 
posed to the original question, except 
by way of addition, he was authorized 
to say, on behalf of Mr. Hume, and 
he would state on his own part, as well 
as on the part of all the friends about 
him, that they would not consent to 
that condition. If the Chair was de- 
termined that the amendment should 
not be received in any other form ex- 
cept by way of addition, in that case 
he would adopt a course wdiieh would 
get rid of all the difficulty and embar- 
rassment so unbecoming their rank 
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and station^ which would result from 
fighting about amendments. He held 
a list in his hand of qualified proprie- 
tors demanding a General Court to be 
called to consider the situation in which 
the company were. The minister of 
the crown told the Court of Direc- 
tors, that if they disagreed with him, 
he would appeal to the proprietors. 
He had done so, and he was now wait* 
ing for their answer. Sir John Mal- 
colm’s resolutions gave the go-by 
entirely to the question. The first 
resolution admitted, without qualifica- 
tion, the proposition that the annual 
payment of ^630,000 should be cast 
upon the natives of India, and the 
object of the rest was only to give 
facilities for entering into a psiltry 
contention about the amount of the 
guarantee fund, whether it should be 
jei, 200,000, or je2,000,000. chear, 
heart) The demand he made was, 
that they should meet again to take 
into their solemn consideration whe- 
ther they could, as Christiana and as 
patriots, consent to the imposition of 
the payment of j 6630,000 on the na- 
tives of India, who were so eloquently 
described yesterday as being in a state 
of the greatest distress; or whether 
they w’ould not be taking a more 
Christian and patriotic course, if they 
availed themselves of their right to 
dispose of their assets, {hear ^ hear t) 

The C7/«ir77iflrw here interrupted the 
hon. proprietor. He said he had only 
askea for a simple answer to the ques- 
tion he put, and the hon. proprietor in 
reply was making a speech. 

Mr. R, Jackson . — “ Then you have 
got more than you asked for.” 
{laughter,) 

The Chairman said that he under- 
stood the hon. proprietor, Mr. Rigby, 
that the purpose of the amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume was, that all the 
words in the original resolution fol- 
lowing the word that,” be left out. 
Now it was his duty to tell the court, 
that they had already agreed to the 
whole of those wor^ which it was 
now proposed to omit, feries of 
nor^) 

Mr. fFeeding,^^^ We have not 
agreed to them.” 

The Chairman.^-^Tho hon. pro- 
prietor and himself had been brought 
up in difierent schools. The hon. 
proprietor had derived his instructions 
from Parliament but he (the Chair- 
man) from the India House. Accord- 
ing to the rules of that court, and the 


practice uniformly adopted, from 
which he could discover no deviation 
on the records, the words in the ori- 
ginal resolution were agreed to. If 
It were the pleasure of the proprie. 
tors to change their mode of proceed, 
ing with business, that would be ano- 
ther thing ; but he had no choice, so 
long as the business was conducted 
according to the old and usual practice, 
but to act as he ^vas doing. It was 
this principle which guided his con- 
duct. It was not his disposition to act 
partially, and if it were, he trusted 
he had good sense enough to know 
that it was not his interest.” 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Hume were then read by the Secretary. 

The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Wi- 
grain) said, he rose with great reluct- 
ance, seeing what was the opinion 
entertained by many of the proprie- 
tors, to speak to a point of order. It 
was, however, his duty, as Deputy 
Chairman, to maintain the forms of 
the proceedings in that court. He was 
sorry that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex was not present, and he still 
more regretted that he should have 
fallen into the same mistake as other 
hon. proprietors seemed to have done, 
in charging the Court of Directors 
wdth unfair dealing. He protested 
against the insinuation, and he denied 
that it could be justly laid to his 
charge, that he had betrayed his duty 
as a director of that court, in order 
to support ministers. If he saw occa- 
sion, he would oppose a Whig Go- 
vernment as he had done a Tory one in 
the administration of Indian affairs, 
and he did not think that he should 
in that case be looked upon as an idle 
opponent. He thought that the hon. 
proprietor, in quoting the resolutions 
of Sir J. Malcolm, ought not to have 
stopped short, but should, in candour, 
have read the concluding part, by 
which it would be seen that Sir J. 
Malcolm did not propose to give up 
the rights of the Company, except on 
conditions, virtually the same in spirit 
as the suggestions made by the non. 
proprietor himself. One of the reso- 
lutions of Sir J. Malcolm was to the 
following effect : That on reviewing 
the intimate connection which has so 
long subsisted between India and the 
Company, this court desire to record 
their conviction, that the Company 
can have no other object in undertak- 
ing to administer the territorial go- 
vernment fora farther term, than the 
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advancement of the happiness and 
prosperity of our native subjects; and 
that if Farli anient in its wisdom 
should consider, as his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had declared, that that pfreat 
object may be best promoted by con- 
tinuing the administration in the hands 
of the Company, but divested of their 
commercial character, the Company, 
having through the Court of Direc- 
tors suggested, as it was their duty to 
do, the difficulties and dangers, politi- 
cal as well as financial, which beset 
the dissolution of the connection be- 
tween the territorial and commercial 
branches of their affairs, will not 
shrink from the undertaking, even at 
the sacrifice required, provided that 
poivers he reserved to enable the Com-- 
party efficiently to administer the go- 
vernrnent; and that their pecuniary 
rights and claims he adjusted upon the 
principle of fair and liberal compro- 
mise,^'* This resolution, he contended, 
contained the same principle as had 
been laid down by the hon. member 
for Middlesex. ()ienry hear!) With 
respect to the question of order, it was 
undoubtedly in the power of the Pro- 
prietors to resolve that they would 
conduct their business with irregula- 
rity ; but it was the duty of the hon. 
Chairman to warn them of the conse- 
quence that would follow any departure 
from the established rules of that 
court. One hon. proprietor had re- 
ferred to the Mirror of Parliamenty 
and imagined he had drawn from that 
source an authority against the argu- 
ments used by him (Mr, Wigram), 
He, however, thought that the V otes 
of the House of Commons were likely 
to be as correct as the reports of the 
Mirror of Parliament. The hon. pro- 
prietor had adduced a case from the 
proceedings of Parliament, and had 
concluded that the application of his 
(Mr. Wigram’s) argument to that 
case would only lead to an absurdity. 
Tn order to come to a conclusion on 
this point, it was necessary to know 
what was the nature of the particular 
case quoted. It was a motion to the 
following effect: That an humble 
address be presented to his Majesty 
it was therefore evidently in the power 
of the House to add any words they 
might think fit after the word “ Ma- 
jesty.” But was that a case analogous 
to the one now before the court? 
The proprietors had resolved that all 
the words of Sir J. Malcolm’s reso- 
lutions should stand part of the ques- 


tion, and hence arose all the difficulty. 
(JVb, no /) There could be no ques- 
tion or doubt, he conceived, with 
respect to the matter of fact, that 
the Proprietors had resolved in the 
way he had mentioned: whether 

S had come to that vote with the 
knowledge of what the effect 
would be was another question ; but 
with respect to the matter of fact, he 
believed that no man would be bold 
enough to dispute the accuracy of his 
statement. Then the question arose, 
whether they could alter the original 
resolutions without being guilty of 
great irregularity in their proceedings. 
He said that they could not; but if 
their opinion was different, and they 
were determined to act on that opi- 
nion, the responsibility must rest with 
themselves. He wished however 
the Proprietors to understand, that if 
they were not contented with the ori- 
ginal resolutions, they would have an 
opportunity of expressing their dis- 
satisfaction. 

An hon. Proprietor denied that any 
conclusion could be arrived at, re- 
specting the opinions of the Proprie- 
tors, from the result of the yesterday’s 
ballot. {Cries of chair y and order!) 

The Chairman wished the proceed- 
ings of the Court to be conducted with 
regularity. Mr. Hume's amendment 
had been read by the Clerk, and he had 
now to put that question : “ Whether 
this court was prepared to receive the 
amendment moved by Mr. Hume, and 
seconded by Mr. Rigby,” a course 
quite at variance with the proceedings 
of this Court ? 

An hon. Proprietor said, that he 
approved of Mr. Jackson’s resolution ; 
but he approved in a greater degree 
of Mr. Hume’s. He had voted against 
the amendment put last night for the 
purpose of supporting Air. Hume’s 
motion, and he now found himself 
precluded from entertaining it. Was 
it right that the opinions of the pro- 
prietors should be suppressed in con- 
sequence of a mere matter of form ? 
fheary hear !) He would not at that 

I ieriod of the discussion enter into any 
engthened statement to disprove the 
inferences which Sir J. Malcolm had 
drawn from the most undeniable pre- 
mises ; but he begged leave to notice 
one of that gallant general’s observa- 
tions. The gallant general said, ** It 
is not reasonable that the Company’s 
assets, commercial and territorial, with 
all their possessions and rights, shall 
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be assigned to the crown on behalf of 
the territorial government of India, 
in exchange, as is proposed b^^ his 
Majesty’s Ministers, for an annuity of 
lOJ per cent, for forty years, payable 
in England out of the territorial reve- 
nues, and redeemable at the end of 
that period, at the rate of ^100 for 
every £b. 5s. of annuity.” In this 
opinion he entirely agreed with the 
gallant general; but then the gallant 
general recommended them to accede 
to the proposition on certain condi- 
tions, which gave the proprietors no 
Bcciirity at all. J’lieir dividends were 
to be placed on the territorial revenue 
of India, which would not produce 
one farthing to them if the country 
were mismanaged. He looked upon 
this security as mere moonshine. 
t'heai' O He wanted a q?iid pro quo ; 
and he could not consent to the pro- 
position that they should surrender up, 
not only their rights and privileges, 
but all their commercial assets and 
the whole of their lands and goods. 
If they gave up their exclusive trade 
w’ith China, why might they not be 
permitted to join the commerce car- 
ried on by the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects ? They were told that they 
should have the government of India, 
and that the character of merchants 
was inconsistent with that of sove- 
reigns. Now he did not care tw'o 
straws about the government of India ; 
and if they must answer the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Charles Grant in the 
affirmative, or have worse terms im- 
posed on them, he for one would 
rather lose his stock altogether. He 
was content to suffer the horrors of 
martyrdom, rather than turn renegade 
to his opinions. If the Ministers 
were determined to take their pro- 
perty let them do so, but do not let 
the proprietors consent to its surren- 
der without receiving adequate secu- 
rity; and be, as an individual pro- 
prietor, would take the sense of tho 
court upon this point — whether the 
proprietors would allow their property 
to be taken from them, and their opi- 
nions smothered, by any sort of ma- 
nagement or manoeuvre r 

Sir. Cutlar Fergusson^ M.P. rose to 
speak to a point of form, and not to 
follow the non. proprietor who had 
just sat down through the observations 
he had made. He thought it was of 
great importance that the difficulty 
which had been raised respecting the 
right whichMr.liume, in point of form, 


had to have his amendment put 
should be removed; because he was 
sure that the public would not be satis- 
fied if it appeared to them that the 
proprietors were not allowed an op- 
portunity of coming to a decision on 
every proposition submitted to them. 
{hear ^ heart) It would be unbecom- 
ing in him to give any opinion on the 
practice of that court in the presence 
of his hon. friend the Chairman, who 
was much mure able than himself to 
inform the proprietors what was the 
accustf)med mode of conducting their 
proceedings ; but at the same time it 
was of extreme consequence that tho 
difficulty he had mentioned should be 
got over. He would therefore state 
(without referring to the Mirror of 
ParVament) what his understanding 
was of the opinion of the House of 
Commons. What was tho nature of 
the case at present before the court ? 
An amendment had been moved to 
the resolutions proposed by Sir J. 
Malcolm, that all the words in tho 
original motion after the word ** that,” 
he omitted ; and upon that the Chair- 
man had put the question, that all the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question. Those who 
were in favour of the amendment 
w'ould meet the question with a nega- 
tive ; while on the other hand those 
who were against that amendment, 
and desirous of carrying another, 
might vote for the original question. 
It M'as a natural point to bear in mind 
that nothing had passed in the affirma- 
tive except the mere form of tho 
question ; and that resolving that tho 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question was not resolving 
that they should stand part of tho deci- 
sion of tho court. (Aear, hear /) Tho 
effect of the decision which had been 
come to by the court was, that the 
resolutions of Sir J. Malcolm, divest- 
ed of the amendment, should again be 
put, and that they were to stand in 
exactly the same position as when 
they were originally proposed. (Jhear^ 
hear !) He was but a young member 
of Parliament, and a still younger 
member of the Court of Directors, and 
he therefore gave his opinion with 
reat diffidence; but it appeared to 
im of incalculable importance that 
the forms of the court should not pre- 
clude them from coming to a decision 
on any proposition which might bo 
submitted to them, (henry hear!) 
According to the vote of the court 
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the question stood in its original form, 
and he considered that it was compe- 
tent for any proprietor to move an 
amendment to it. (hear^hearO In- 
deed if a contrary course were adopt- 
ed, it would prevent the proprietors — 
who viewed this great question in 
diiferent lights, each considering his 
own plan of vital importance — from 
coming to a decision on more than one 
proposition. If the putting of one 
amendment was to preclude the put- 
ting of any more, it would become a 
race for the priority of amendments, 
and the person who was lucky enough 
to be the first would have the power 
of saying to the court, ** You must 
either take my amendment or none 
at all.” (A6W, hear!) He did not 
presume to state that was the practice 
of that court, but he thought a mode 
ought to be found out by which the 
sense of the proprietors might be 
taken on every one of the propositions 
submitted to them. . (heaVy hear !) 
AVith respect to the merits of the two 
sets of resolutions, he would not ex- 
press his opinion, further than by say- 
ing, that if they were put to the vote 
ho should support Sir J. IMalcolin’s 
resolutions in preference to those of 
Mr. Iluine. 

Captain Gowan considered that the 
hon. director who had just spoken 
had taken a plain common-sense view 
of the question. He confessed that 
he had felt great indignation at seeing 
the rules of that court brought for- 
ward to prevent the important resolu- 
tions moved by Mr. Hume from being 
put. If any such practice as that 
stated by the hon. Chairman did exist, 
he thought it would be “ more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” He hoped it would not 
go forth to the world that they were 
shackled by idle technicalities, and 
allowed themselves to be choused out 
of their rights in deference to a mere 
matter of form, (hear^ hear !) Such 
being his opinion, he was delighted 
to hear the statement which had been 
made by the hon. director who last 
spoke. 

Mr. Golds^nid thought it was not 
fair to charge their hon. Chairman 
with acting partially. He for one 
was determined, after hearing the ex- 
cellent speech delivered by the hon. 
Chairman yesterdav, to pin his faith 
by the Court of Directors; and ho 
thought that full justice would bo 
done the proprietors if they only left 
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the matter in the hands of the direc- 
tors. 

The Chairman said, he would sub- 
mit a question to the court which 
would have the eflfect of clearing the 
ground before them ; it was for the 
proprietors to decide whether or not 
they would receive Mr. Hume’s 
amendment. He did not mean to 
dictate which was the best course to 
pursue, all he knew was that he had 
not the option of acting otherwise 
than he had. He must abide by the 
forms of the court as ho found them 
established, but he had no objection 
to the proprietors laying down a differ- 
ent rule of conduct; and he should 
therefore take their sense as to the 
mode of proceeding to be adopted. 
{hear, hear !) He trusted, therefore, 
that those charges which had been 
made against him, of acting with un- 
fairness, and being influenced by a 
desire to smuggle the resolutions 
through the court, would be retracted. 
[Jiear, hear /) If he did not possess 
the confidence of the court, he had no 
business there, (hear^ hear!) He 
would now submit the following ques. 
tion to their decision “ ^Vhether 
that court was prepared to receive the 
amendment moved by Mr. Hume and 
seconded by Mr. Rigby, a course quite 
at variance with the proceedings of 
this court.” 

Sir C, Forles inquired whether the 
motion was seconded ? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that he 
seconded it. 

Sir C, Forbes said that he had then 
a right to speak upon it, and he would 
exercise that right. He perfectly con- 
curred in every sentiment which had 
been so clearly expressed by the hon, 
member for Middlesex, the hon. pro- 
prietor on the right, and by the non, 
director who spoke a short time ago 
with regard to the order of their pro- 
ceeding, and ho did contend that they 
had properly explained the view 
which the court ought to take of this 
question, (hear, hear /) Seeing what 
was the general feeling of the court, 
he scarcely thought it necessary to 
add any thing to what had been al- 
ready stated, but he would with the 
permission of the proprietors put the 
following case to tne court. Allusion 
had been made by the hon. proprie- 
tor on his right to the mode of pro- 
ceeding in parliament with respect to 
the address in answer to the King’s 
speech; now he would suppose this 
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case, that ministers were anxious to 
have this address passed in the very 
words in which it was framed; it 
would only be necessary for them to 
^etone of their supporters to move, 
immediately upon the address bein^ 
read, that all the words after the word 
that^” be left out for the purpose of 
inserting something so preposterous 
and absurd that the whole house 
would burst out in one universal ex- 
pression of dissent; he took it for 
granted, however, that some person 
would be found to second the amend- 
ment, and putting the question to the 
vote, what would be the consequence 
if the doctrine laid down by the hon. 
Chairman was correct? The house 
would of course reject an amendment 
of so extravagant a natui'e as that he 
had imagined, and the speaker would 
rise and say, “ Now, gentlemen, you 
have only to decide whether you will 
or will not adopt the address ; you 
have shut the door against every pos- 
Bible amendment, and the only choice 
left you is either to take or reject the 
address.” (/lear^ hear i) This would 
be the effect of acting in accordance 
with the extraordinary rule laid down 
by the hon. Chairman — a rule which 
he w^ould take the liberty of designat- 
ing, not a rule of order but of dis- 
order. He trusted however that the 
court would not submit to be governed 
by such a rule, and that every pro- 
prietor would have an opportunity 
of stating his opinions as often and 
as fully as possible on the impor- 
tant subject under consideration. 
{heaTj hear /) He hoped it would not 
go forth to the public that the pro- 
prietors were placed in such a situa- 
tion that they were compelled to stul- 
tify themselves by adopting Sir J. 
Malcolm’s resolutions, which had 
been shewn to be inconsistent with 
each other, and which he believed to 
be unsatisfactory to the proprietors 
generally, (heary hear!) He should 
therefore give his support to the re- 
ception of Mr. Hume^s amendment, 
and he could not sit down without 
thanking that hon. proprietor for his 
attendance in the court yesterday. 

heart) His able speech had 
done great good to the cause generally, 
and more especially to the people of 
India, and he only regretted that the 
hon. proprietor did not make his ap- 
pearance among them sooner. How- 
ever greatly his and the hon. proprie- 
ter’a opinions differed on general 


politics, they had never disagreed on 
any question connected with India. 
With respect to matters affecting that 
country tney had always gone hand in 
hand for the good of the people. The 
hon. member for Middlesex hud often 
said to him in the House of Com- 
mons, 1 wish you were as good a 
reformer for England as for India ;” 
to which observation he (Sir Ghas. 
Forbes) had always replied, that India 
required reform, nut he saw no occa- 
sion for it in England. (Acar, and 
laughter). 

Mr. Weeding was quite sure that 
the question proposed by the hon. 
Chairman was intended to clear the 
way for a compliance with the wishes 
of the court ; but he hoped that those 
words in the latter part of the motion, 
which took away all the grace of con- 
cession, would be omitted. 

I'he Chairman said, that his wish 
was to know what the rule of proceed- 
ing was to be in future ; and the best 
way for him to come to an under- 
standing on this point, was to put the 
question in the way he originally pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Righy concurred in the hon. 
proprietor’s objection to the introduc- 
tion of the words “ a course quite at 
variance with the proceedings of this 
court.” 

The Chairman said, that the intro, 
duction of those words was necessary 
for his o>vn justification. 

Sir H. J. Drydges rose to make a 
remark, and not a speech. He had 
attended every day in that court from 
the beginning of the present debates, 
and he had endeavoured to watch as 
closely as possible the di^isition of 
the court on each day. On his con- 
science he believed, that when Sir J. 
Malcolm’s resolutions were put, a 
great many gentlemen in that court 
did not understand the effect of the 
vote which they gave on that occa- 
sion. (hear^hear!) The hon. Depu- 
ty Chairman had stated in his speech 
tnat he did not know whether the 
court understood the effect of their 
vote on Sir J. Malcolm’s resolutions. 
If that was the case, he put it to the 
gentlemen behind the bar whether, 
on an occasion like the present, forms 
should not give way to the general 
wish of the proprietors ? {hear^ hear!) 
He had heard with great sorrow ex- 
pressions applied to the bon. Chair- 
man, such as he did not certainly de- 
serve. fheoTy hear!) He would not 
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ffWe way to language of that sort; 
But he submitted whether, if only one 
gentleman should declare that he did 
not understand what the effect of the 
vote ho gave last night would be, it 
would not be expedient to put the re- 
solutions again, (hear^ "hear!) 

The Deputy Chairman^ in explana- 
tion, said, that ho had stated, as a 
matter of fact, what the decision was 
which tho court came to yesterday, 
but he had given no opinion as to 
whether the court were or were not 
aware of its effect. 

Dr. Oilchrist rose to address the 
court, but was met by loud cries of 
“ order r 

Mr. R, Jackson submitted that the 
hon. proprietor was strictly in order. 
A question had been put from the 
chair, and the hon. proprietor had a 
perfect right to speak on it. 

Dr. Gilchrist again rose. He begun 
by observing, that two magnificent ob- 
jects had been for a long time before 
the eyes of the court; one was a 
stalking-horse, introduced by Sir J. 
Malcolm in the shape of resolutions, 
and the other— 

[Here the hon. proprietor was inter- 
rupted hy 

The Deputy Chairman, who stated 
that he rose to speak to order. 

Dr. Gilchrist, — “I insist on address- 
ing my fellow proprietors.” (.Order, 
order!) 

The Deputy Chairman begged to 
assure the hon. proprietor that he 
had no wish to prevent his being heard 
at the proper time. His object in 
rising was to direct the hon. pro- 
rietor’s attention to the question now 
efore the court: “ whether or not 
they were prepared to entertain the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Hume.” 
If that was carried in the affirmative, 
the hon. proprietor would then bo 
strictly in order, in making any com- 
ments upon the nature of the resolu- 
tions which had been submitted to 
them. 

Dr. Oilchrist said, his observations 
would be strictly confined to the ques* 
tion before them. He repeated that 
two grand objects had been placed 
before the court for some time. 
There were the stalking-horse brought 
in by the gallant general. Sir J. Mal- 
colm, and the belligerent steed 
mounted by the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant. (htuglUer!) He, however, as 
an honest Radical, and a true Trojan, 
would reject the gift that was offered 


him, and he would advise the court 
to do the same^ 

“ ■ ' Equo necredite, TueerL 

Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona feientes.** 

He admitted that great ability was 
displayed in those resolutions, but he 
could not make one part tally with the 
other; and he did not think that it 
was treating the court with common 
decency to say, that the vote come to 
on a question submitted to the court 
at six o’clock last night precluded 
them from entertaining any other pro- 

osition but the gallant general’s. He 

ad drawn up a set of resolutions, 
which he would take the liberty of 
reading to the court, (hear, and 
laughter.) They were as follows : 

1. This General Court of East-India Proprie- 
tors, considering it an axiom in every science, 
policy, or art, that two instruments never should 
be substituted for one when this by itself Is 
equally efficient, they hereby solemnly declare 
their nrm and conscientious belief, that, through 
the present reformed Parliament, any minist^ 
and an East-lndian secretary of state alone, all 
bona fide responsible to the representatives of the 
British nation, this court can, with safety to every 
pmon concerned both at home and abroad, and 
with credit and honour to the King's Government« 
efficaciously conduct their own civil, military, 
naval, commercial, or all other miscellaneous 
affairs in future, without the smallest interference 
or control of any superfluous board whatever, 
which would now be at best a useless impartum in 
imperio, productive of needless expense, delay, 
and altercation, without the existence of one soli- 
tary advant^e to the state in general, to the wel- 
fare of the East’India Company, to our fellow- 
citizens in British India, to those in the United 
Kingdom, or in any one of its colonial dependen- 
cies in particular. That this General Court be 
previously invested with adequate powers to elect 
their own directors, nominate their several gover- 
nors, whether general or subordinate, commanders- 
in-chief, and to recal, when deemed absolutely 
necessary, such of them as they cannot trust, after 
trial, with the subsequent management of the 
Company's interests in Hindoostan. 

2. 'That a petition, simed by the whole body 
of proprietors, be forthwith presented to the Impe- 
rial Parliament, respectfully soliciting the imme- 
diate preparation ot an Act which shall virtually 
comprise the foregoing resolutions, and such other 
stipulations as they, in their deliberate capacity, 
may firom time to time conceive essential to the 
common weal of his Majesty's territories, not only 
in India but bi every portion of the globe. 

** 3. That, as an act of Justice to the owners of 
all the large ships hitherto expressly built for 
carrying on the exclusive trade to China, and still 
in a state of navigable existence, this general 
court, as Tepresenting the whole United Company 
of Merchants trading to India, shall eqjoy, for a 
limited period, the fair and free competition with 
every other private trader in the China trade for 
tea, and every lucrative commodity produced in 
that distant country, but without the smallest 
vestige of privil^e b^ond what all their oonlem- 
porary competitors and rivals in the proposed 
commerce shall acquire in the legitimate prosecu- 
tion of their several mercantile pursuits." 

If those resolutions did not speak 
for themselves, he was too much ex- 
hausted by long sitting, and by the 
effects of the prevailing influenza, to 
say any thing in their favour. He 
left them to stand on their own merits. 
If the proprietors thought fit, let 
them be approved; if not, let them 
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be scouted out of court ^as the propo* 
sitions of a tag-rag and bob-tail radi- 
cal. {laiwhter^ 

The Chairman said that the hon. 
gentleman’s resolutions could not 
be received at that time, but that they 
would be dealt with when the proper 
time arrived. 

Mr. Weeding wished to know whe- 
ther the motion put by the Chairman 
was confined solely to Mr. Hume’s 
amendment, or whether, in the event 
of that amendment being rejected, 
other amendments might be moved ? 

The Chairman said that his con- 
duct in future should be regulated by 
the decision which the court might 
come to on the question he had pro- 
posed to them. 

The question was then put “ whe- 
ther the court was prepared tq receive 
tlie amendment proposed by Mr. 
Hume, and seconded by Mr. Rigby 
(the concluding words of the motion 
as originally proposed having been 
struck out by the Chairman), and 
carried unanimously in the affirma- 
tive, amidst loud cries of hear / 

The question was then put by the 
Chairman, that all the words in the 
original resolutions after the word 
‘‘ that” be omitted, for the purpose of 
inserting Mr. Hume’s amendment. 

Mr. Chapman, M. P. then rose. 
He said that he believed he had been 
a proprietor of East-India Stock ever 
since their hon. Chairman took his 
place within the bar ; and as he had 
not crespassed on the time of the 
court before, he hoped that while he 
addressed a few observations to them 
on the great and important subject 
under consideration he should meet 
with their indulgence, {hear, heart) 
He could not help thinking that there 
was something ambiguous in the first 
resolution proposed by Mr. Hume, 
The hon. member for Middlesex 
said he was willing to relinquish 
their exclusive trade to China; so 
was he (Mr. Chapman), and he had 
long thought that the directors would 
have acted with better policy if they 
allowed the merchants of this coun- 
try to trade with China, in the same 
way that the Americans did. He 
was quit% willing to permit the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, or Glasgow, or 
any other place, to trade with China 
jointly witn that Company ; and on 
the other hand, he never could con- 
sent, as a member of the Company, to 
surrender the ri^ht they possessed 


as a commercial body to carry on 
trade jointly with private merchants. 
{hear, heari) Why were they asked 
to relinquish this right? Was it be- 
cause they had no factory in China, 
and no ships capable of bringing tea 
to this country? {hear, heart) Was 
it because they had no warehouses in 
which to deposit it ? In fine, was it 
because the trade was a losing one ? 
(hear, hear t) He had not merely his 
own interest in view, but the interest 
of the proprietors of East- India 
Stock at large, when he advised them 
not to relinquish their commercial 
rights, {hear, hear J) He would not 
enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion respecting the Indian territory, 
on that subject he should probably 
have an opportunity of recording his 
sentiments in another place ; but he 
would tell them that it must be a 
bold minister to propose, and an ex- 
traordinary parliament to consent, to 
invest in the minister of the crown 
the territorial government of India. 
(hear, hear !j He would not occupy 
the time of the court by discussing 
that question ; but he asked why 
they should be so eager and anxious 
to relinquish their right to trade, when 
they had large establishments and 
every means at their disposal to carry 
it on. He would also put this ques- 
tion to the people of England, whether 
they would not like to see a compe- 
tition between the Company and the 
private trader, so that the consumer 
might have the opportunity of dealing 
with that party trom which he got 
the best article at the cheapest rate ? 
If such a measure as the plan of the 
Right Hon, the President of the 
Board of Control had been proposed 
years ago, at the time when the de- 
feat of the French Admiral by the 
Company’s fleet unassisted by the 
ships of the line, added so much 
glory to this country and reflected so 
much lustre on the Company, how 
would it have been treated? From 
the parliament to the people it would 
have been scouted with indignation. 
{hear, heart) The whole city of 
London would have been up in arms 
against it, and would have opposed 
with all their might a proposition to 
take from the Company a trade 
which supplied them with the means 
of protecting the country in time of 
war. {hear, heart) Yet there seem- 
ed now a great anxiety in some quar- 
ters of the court to relinquish this 
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trade but he entreated the propric- sold at Hamburgh at that rate it must 
tors, whatever they might think tit to have been sold at a great loss. ^ A 
do with respect to the territorial pos- statement had also been made M'bich 
sessions, not to let the directors, for had had some weight in the country, 
the sake of becoming twenty.four It was made by persons who had 
deputy lieutenants for the govern- taken the trouble to go through an 
ment of India, give up that for examination of the Company's sales, 
which they were originally destined, and compare the prices at which they 
the management of the commercial were sold with the prices at which 
concerns of the East-Tndia Com- they were bought; and because they 
pany. {hear^ hear!) Ho was sorry found that sometimes the teas bought 
to trespass so long on the attention of for the highest prices sold for the low- 
ihe court, but knowing the value of est, while those bought for the lowest 
that trade, and the number of ships prices sold for the highest, they came 
engaged in it, ho did think that to to the conclusion that the Company 
extinguish it at once would be a sort purchased their teas at too dear a rate, 
of felo de se which ho could not con- It was also said that the green teas 
template without fear. He would were dried on copper plates ; nothing 
jiot object to a free and open com- could appear more ridiculous than this 
petition, but let not the court give the statement, to those persons who were 
persons they admitted into that trade acquainted with the customs of China, 
the power of driving them out of it. By the penal laws of that country, 
They ought not to bo influenced by none of the inhabitants were allowed 
the declaration— the m* fWo— of the to keep copper in their houses. Ano- 
President <»f the Board of Control, ther statement was, that Russia car- 
er he should more propeily say, the ried on a trade with China next in 
sic volo of ]\Ir. M’CuJloch, for it was magnitude to the Company’s. It had 
that gentleman who said in his Die- been represented that Russia imported 
tionary of Coinmcrce, that it was 25,500,000 lbs. of tea. This was the 
inconsistent for the Company to go statement made before the House of 
with the sword in one hand and the Commons ; but it appeared to him to 
ledger in the other. There might be be a great mistake, and that from some 
some truth in this as far as regarded cause or other, twenty-five millions of 
India, but ho entreated the proprie- pounds had been put down instead of 
tors not to give up on light grounds five millions, (/tear, hear /) It had 
their right to trade with China. been argued that the teas of Russia 

Mr. Rfmws was surprised at the must be better, on account of the 
delusion which pervaded the minds proximity of that country to China, 
of the people of this country with Now how stood the facts on this point, 
regard to the trade with China. The teas of the Company went direct 
They were led to suppose that the from the boat into the ship, and were 
participation in that trade would be never afterwards disturbed until their 
a boon, hut in his mind it w'oiild arrival in this country ; on the other 
prove anything but a boon to those hand, the teas purchased by Russia 
who engaged in it. He would not were carried fourteen days hy one con- 
take up the time of the court with veyance, then they were transmitted 
any discussion on the question of the on the backs of mules for eight days ; 
remittance from China, but, admit- they were next carried forty daj's by 
ting that the public might derive camels ; and after all that, they had to 
some advantages from the opening be carried to the Russian merchants, 
of the trade, he would proceed to Russia purchased nothing hut Pekoe 
consider whether those advantages tea, a sort of tea which, if the people 
were not counterbalanced by disadvan- of this country would give money 
tages. A great deal of mis-statement enough for it, the Company would 
upon this subject had appeared in dilT- bring home fast enough, ihcrc wm 
ferent pamphlets and newspapers; and one point with respect to which he 
in a paper laid before the Houses of need not say one word, because he 
Parliament an account was given of the had never heard that there was any 
price of tea in Hamburgh, which was dispute about it ; and that \vas the 
likely to lead to false conclusions, certainty and regularity secured to the 
The tea could not have been pur- country by the Companv in the supply 
chased in Canton at the price there often. Would the public, then, enjoy 
stated, and therefore if it had been equal advantages from the opening of 

z 
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the trade!* Could the Government 
compel private^traders to bring tea to 
this country, and compel them to sell 
it also? {hear^ heart) The Company 
not only maintained a good supply of 
tea, but they also imported aiiulities 
of diilferent kinds, suited to the con- 
sumption of the country. They had 
security for the purity of the quality, 
for the inspectors at China would not 
allow anything to escape their obser- 
vation. {cries of question /) He con- 
tended that l^e was speaking to the 
question. It concerned all the coun- 
try to know what the nature of the 
trade was which they were about to 
give up. {heaVy heart) He would 
undertake to say, that the private 
merchant, let him have the advantage 
he derived, let him have all the pro- 
perty, the means, and the character of 
the Company to go upon, would not, 
however, conduct the trade so well as 
the Company. It was a principle of 
commerce to make the greatest profit 
upon the smallest capital, and there 
fore the private traders would be all 
seeking after that particular kind of 
tea which gave the greatest profit. 
The consequence of this would be, 
that the tea would be run up to a very 
high price. {questioHy question /) 

Mr. Mackinnon considered that the 
hon. proprietor was speaking strictly 
to order, and that his statement was 
highly important. {Jieary hear !) 

Mr. Reeves continued. — A gallant 
officer on the other side of the court 
(Capt. Gowan) had alluded to some 
transactions in which a particular 
Hong merchant had been engaged. 
Now he (Mr. Rees) had good reason 
to believe, that the Hong merchant 
alluded to had transacted no business 
for the last two years. He understood 
the gallant officer to say, the time he 
last received advices from Canton, the 
number of American ships at that 
place was thirteen, lie had received 
fetters of a later date, which state the 
number of American ships to be nearer 
fifty. And what had been the conse- 
quence of this increase ? The price 
of Hyson tea had risen from thirty- 
two taels to fifty taels, {hear^ hear /) 
What then, he asked, would be the 
effect of fifty British ships arriving at' 
Canton ? {heoTy heart) He contended 
that the Coi^pany’s monopoly, as it 
was termed; was attended by the most 
beneficial results; it acted as a fly- 
wheel, by which the motion of a vast 
and complex machine was regulated. 


The Company had already a largo 
stock of tea on hand ; and in case of 
the prices rising, they might leave the 
market to find its level, and in tho 
mean time have recourse to the stock 
in their possession. If, on the other 
hand, there was a likelihood of the 
market being overstocked, they were 
at liberty to purchase the tea at mo- 
derate prices, and thus enable tho 
merchant to go back and manufacture 
more, {hearyhear I) How an arrange- 
ment, which had the effect of giving 
teas to the consumer in this country, 
could be fairly called a monopoly, ho 
was at a loss to conceive. {heaVy heart) 
But there was another circumstance, 
in the consideration of which the 
public were greatly interested, and that 
was, how the deficiency in the duty, 
at present amounting to .£3,400,000, 
which was likely to occur on the open- 
ing of the trade, was to bo made up. 
Would the Government place an ad 
valorem duty? If this was done, 
how easy it would be for the private 
traders to run down the price of tea, 
by bringing the whole to market all 
oh one day, and defeat the Govern- 
ment by putting the difference in their 
own pockets, {heary heart) If they 
should propose a graduated duty, 
where would they draw the lino ? 
Hyson would then have to pay one 
amount of duty, and other teas would 
be rated at different amounts. But 
the court might form some idea of 
forming a - scale of duties, when 
ihoy recollected that souchong, congo, 
and pekoe were all teas that came 
from one plant, but at different states. 
(hear t) But it was not an unimpor- 
tant thing to consider the state of that 
country, in the mode of trading with 
which so great a change was proposed 
to be effected. The condition of 
China had no parallel in any other 
part of the wwld, and those prin- 
ciples of commerce which regu- 
lated the conduct of all other nations, 
possessed no influence upon people of 
that country, (heary hear t) If they 
looked to the accounts furnished by 
those who first visited that empire, 
they would find that the state of China 
at that time did not differ from the 
condition in which it was at the pre- 
sent day. (heary heart) It was then 
ruled by a young and enlightened king, 
who employed the European adventu- 
rers in surveying the country and 
other works ; and there could be no 
doubt that if they had taken the pains 
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to diffuse a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to circulate the 
Holy Bible among the natives, some 
change in the administration, and some 
amelioration in the morals of the peo- 

£ le, would ere now have taken place. 

tut they attempted secular power, and 
they were driven out of the country ; 
and China had been sealed against 
Europeans ever since. CheaVy hear /) 
Nothing was left undone by the na- 
tives to shew their contempt of 
foreigners. Placards were posted 
almost on the walls of their factory 
at Canton, charging them with the 
commission of crimes, which none but 
the miscreants who were themselves 
guilty of them would have had the 
shamelessness to mention. The very 
children of the country were taught to 
assail their ears and eyes with expres- 
sions and actions of the most insulting 
nature. He would now take a view 
of that nation in its commercial cha- 
racter, and what a picture was pre- 
sented to his sight! He saw the 
people subjected to the most varying 
and fluctuating taxation — at one time 
the exportation of an article entirely 
prohibited ; in a short time afterwards 
allowed, on the payment of a duty 
which one day was high, and the next 
day low. He saw the natives import- 
ing lead and carrying it past their own 
mines, wdiich the jealousy of their 
government would not allow them to 
work ; he found, too, that though pos- 
sessing silver mines, they 'were indebt- 
€Mi to foreigners for their circulating 
medium, and that they disposed of 
their own pure silver at a discount, in 
exchange for dollars at a premium. 
{hear, hear/) Was there another na- 
tion on the face of the earth like 
China, and could they make any cal- 
culations with regard to it, founded on 
the habits and practices of other 
countries ? (hear, hear!) It had been 
said that this empire w'as open to the 
reception of our manufactures, and 
that the trade with it might be greatly 
extended. A ship had lately gone up 
eastwards, but did it open any new 
ports for British commerce ? So far 
from it, that the Mandarins were dis- 
missed because they did not drive the 
ship away as soon as it appeared. He 
contended that all that could be done 
had been done by that Company. 
ijiear, hear !) But no one could tell 
how the Chinese government would 
act. In 1813 the Company adopted 
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a plan to lessen the expense of con- 
veyance, and saved ^40,000 in a short 
period ; but an edict of the Emperor 
was soon after issued, and their plan 
was abolished, (hear, hear!) It had 
been asked whether the ^estion of 
the termination of the Company’s 
charter had not been considered by 
the merchants in China? Undoubft 
edly it had, and they expected some 
change to take place, but not such a 
sweeping one as that which had been 
proposed, (hear, hear /) The Hong 
merchants were retiring from trade as 
from a coming storm, (hear, hear!) 
He begged the court to consider well 
the consequences which would follow 
from the indiscriminate resort of 
strangers to Canton, in the very first 
year of the opening of the trade. W as 
it not possible that in the very first 
year some accident should occur to 
subject an indiscreet or unprotected 
European to the strange laws of homi- 
cide, which the Chinese were most 
rigid in enforcing ? fhear, hear !) Ho 
could relate an anecdote almost in- 
credible, which would prove the dan- 
ger strangers were liable to in that 
country. As one of their ships was 
moving along, followed by a Chinese 
boat, the midshipman threw a log over- 
board, and he was instantly accused 
of having killed one of the boat's 
crew. 3'he captain of the ship, with 
wonderful presence of mind, ordered 
the whole of the company to be seized, 
and on being taken before the Chi- 
nese authorities their number was 
found to be complete, and the charge 
therefore proved to be false ; but had 
it not been for the prompt conduct of 
the captain of the ship, that occur- 
rence might have led to the stoppage 
of the whole of their trade with China. 
(hear, hear !) Such were the sort of 
risks that would be run the first year 
an open trade was established, and 
instead of proving a source of wealth 
and prosperity to those engaged in it, 
he was greatly afraid it would turn 
out a most ruinous speculation, (hear, 
hear !) 

Sir Robert Campbell regretted that 
the China trade should be thrown 
open ; but the public opinion on this 
subject had been so decidedly express- 
ed, that he considered it to be quite 
impossible for his Majesty’s present 
Government, or for that which had 
preceded it, to preserve to the Com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of fur- 
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oisUjDg Great Britain with tea. He 
regretted it, not only because he was 
sure that the public would be lament* 
ti^bly disappointed in the result, but 
l^eause the Company would be de* 
prived of a sure and beneficial mode 
of remitting, through China, the sums 
necessary for the political disburse- 
lUents in this country, and India 
would be deprived of the benefits of 
the surplus commercial profits which 
had heretofore, in some degree, light- 
ened her burthens, and,//ro tanto^ com- 
pensated for the tribute which she 
annually paid to this country. It had 
been contended by some gentlemen, 
whose opinions were entitled to great 
respect, that the Company, although 
deprived of their exclusive privileges, 
might prosecute the China trade with 
every probability of success. II e (Sir 
Robert Campbell) was not of that 
opinion. He was not insensible to 
tne advantages which the Company 
possessed in their large capital ; their 
established reputation, the confidence 
reposed in them by the Chinese, the 
result of long dealing and intimate in- 
tercourse, nor to the further advantage 
they had in their well-trained ser« 
vants, and fitly adapted machinery for 
carrying on the trade ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he could not recommend 
to the proprietors to enter into a com- 
petition with the private trader: he 
thought the consciences would be 
ruinous to both, lie was of opinion 
that the public would never he sup- 
plied so well, perhaps not so cheaply, 
with tea under the change of system as 
they had been by the Company. (Aear /) 
That article might be obtained at 
lower prices, but the quality would be 
deteriorated. He considered that the 
market would be subject to great fluc- 
tuations, sometimes to a glut, at others 
to a scarcity; and he thought it pos- 
sible, considering the peculiarity of the 
Chinese character, that the trade might 
be lost altogether. He regretted the 
opening of the trade also, inasmuch as 
it woum put to hazard a large revenue 
c'ollected at a very trifling expense. 
{hear/) But regrets were unavailing, 
the public were resolved on making 
the experiment, and be feared that it 
would not be long before they disco- ^ 
vered their error; but^however soon, 
it would then be too late to repair it. 
He (Sir Robert Campbell) wished that 
his Majesty's Ministers had acceded to 
the proposition of the Court for a 


reasonable guarantee fund, not only 
for the redemption of the annuity to 
be granted to the proprietors when 
the term of the annuity should cease,, 
but also for the payment of the divi- 
dends in the event of the Indian re- 
venue becoming, from whatever cause, 
inadequate to the claims upon it. He 
thought after all that the Company 
bad achieved, and considering the 
sacrifices they were called upon to 
make, that this might have been con- 
ceded to them, (heart) For hiis own part, 
however, he would he disposed to incur 
the risk of receiving his dividends 
from the revenues of India, rather 
than SCO the government of that coun- 
try pass into other hands, as must ne- 
cessarily be the case if the Company 
utterly rejected the proposal of his 
Majesty's Ministers, and insisted on 
such a giiaranteo in the government 
funds of this country as would render 
the receipt of their annuity entirely 
independent of the revenue of India. 
In fact, if such were to be the case, 
there could be no identity of interests 
between the governors and the go- 
verned, and the political administra- 
tion of the affairs of India might as 
well be transferred to the South Sea 
House. He thought that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control had, in 
the course of the debate, been harshly 
and unjustly dealt with. He had 
been accused of a disposition to rob 
the Company of their property, be- 
cause he had, stated that in the event 
of a final settlement of accounts, many 
questions might arise as to the liability 
of the Company's commercial assets, 
which it would oe necessary to enquire 
into ; that to whatever tribunal the en- 
quiry might be referred, it would be 
of doubtful issue, and could not, from 
the complicated nature of the accounts, 
fail of consuming much time. If 
these were the sentiments of Mr. 
Grant, as they unquestionably were, 
he was right in fau'ly stating them. 
If Mr. Grant, instead of avowing these 
sentiments w^hen he proposed a com- 
promise, had concealed them, and had 
merely offered a compromise without 
assigning his reasons for doing so, and 
had suffered the Company to believe 
that there was no question to be raised 
as to their right to what they claimed 
as their property, he might jnstly bo 
accused of want of candour. He took 
that opportunity of stating, that from 
his intercourse with Mr. Grant, he 
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WB« iniproBsed with the highest res- 
pect for his character ; he coosidered 
him a most honourable man, fair and 
liberal, and most anxious to do that 
M’hich seemed to Um right. 

Sir C. Forbes asked, if the assets of 
the Company were to be questioned, 
where would his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment find the means (pending the in* 
vestigation) of ^ discharging the pe- 
cuniary obligations with regard to In- 
dia which would devolve upon them. 

Sir Robert Campbell replied, that it 
would be the business of his Majesty’s 
Government, in such an event, to pro- 
vide the requisite funds, and that he 
did not contemplate any difficulty in 
their being able to raise money on 
Exchequer bills, payable out of the 
revenues of India. Many gentle- 
men had contended, and an honour- 
able and learned proprietor (Mr. R. 
Jackson) more particularly had in- 
sisted, that the commercial assets 
claimed by the Company were their 
undoubted property. He* (Sir Robert 
Campbell) did not mean to deny that 
this was the case : but it must be re- 
collected that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had stated that, in the event of the 
terms of the proposed compromise 
being rejected, it would be necessary 
to investigate the validity of the Com- 
pany’s claims. An hon. Director (Mr. 
j'uckor) whose dissent is now before 
the proprietors, had said that it was a 
mockery to refer widows, minors, and 
others to the India revenues for their 
dividends; but how much more of 
mockery was it to refer those persons 
to a long, if not an interminable liti- 
gation, when the first step to be taken 
would be to impound the Company’s 
property, and wnen, as observed oy 
Mr. Grant: 

** The blow once struck, the sequel will 
be marked by increasing mischief. Such 
inquiries, it is well known, are usually pro- 
tracted far beyond the estimated time ; in 
the given cate, the examination must ex- 
tend back through transactions of nearly a 
century, and must apply to property both 
in India and in England, and afloat, and 
as to a great portion of it placed under 
peculiar circumstances. In the interim 
the charter expires — the China monopoly 
is at an end-i^and in what situation, it 
may be asked, are the East-India stock- 
holders ? From what funds are the divi- 
dends to be paid ?** 

To refer widows and orphans to 
such a contingency for their means of 
subsistence, trould indeed (said the 


hon. baronet) be a cruel mockery. 
It might be supposed from what he 
(Sir Robert Campbell) had stated, imd 
from the difficulties and dangers which 
he thought it his duty to point out aa 
likely to attend the rejection on their 
part of the plan proposed by Govern- 
ment, that he was desirous the Com- 
pany should at once close with the 
proposals of Ministers, and accept 
them without change or modification : 
this was not the case. He was of 
opinion, that after all that the Com- 
pany had achieved (for it was unques- 
tionably to their enterprize and exer- 
tions that Great Britain owed the so- 
vereignty of India), after all the sacri- 
fices they were called upon to make, 
and considering the rights they were 
required to surrender, they were en- 
titled to expect that such measures 
would be adopted for the punctual 
payment of their dividends, as would 
place them bc3’ond the reach of any 
of those contingencies which might 
affect remittances from India, and to 
a guarantee fund for the redemption 
of their annuity at the stipulated rate, 
whensoever the connection between 
the East-India Company and the ter- 
ritory of India should cease, (hear /) 
Adverting to the minute of the hon. 
Director to which he had alluded, and 
which he thought it the more par- 
ticularly necessary to notice, because 
every thing emanating from the ta^ 
lented and experienced writer was 
entitled to great respect, and would 
be received as an authority of no or- 
dinary value; one of the matters to 
which it referred was, the obligation 
on the part of the Company to keep 
up a certain stock of tea, on whicn 
the hon. Director observed : 

** We have retained and kept up this 
very large stock under what has always 
appeared to me a very doubtfiil construction 
of the Act of Parliament ; but even if the 
obligation upon us did not extend so liur, 
tlie court can fairly plead consideration ibr 
the British consumer as their justification ; 
for while we were entrusted with the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying bis wants, it 
WBB incumbent upon us to supply then 
liberally.” 

Now he (Sir Robert Campbell) said, 
that the having done more than it was 
incumbent upon us to do, would have 
had the effect of increasing the upset 
price of teas, an object which was 
sought to be established by the late 
Mr. Husktsson, who, after the most 
minute scrutiny, was satisfied that the 
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Company conformed literally to the 
spirit of the act, neither doings more 
than their duty, which would have 
enhanced the price of tea to the pub- 
lic, nor less, which would have had 
the same effect by furnishing an in. 
adequate supply. — ^Another object to 
which the non. Director had parti- 
ticularly adverted was the loss which 
would be sustained by the winding up 
of the Company’s silk concerns in 
India, and the apprehension he enter, 
tained that that valuable branch of 
commerce, which entered so largely 
into the manufactures of this country, 
would, if not altogether lost, be ma. 
terially deteriorated. He did not deny 
that, on the sudden closing of such 
extensive concerns, loss would ensue ; 
but he could not doubt that European 
industry and enterprizc would pro. 
secute the trade while it Avas worth 
prosecuting ; and when that ceased to 
be the case, it could no longer, on any 
acknowledged mercantile princi pie, be 
desirable that it should be carried on. 
—He now came to those parts of the 
hon. Director’s dissent to which he at- 
tached the greatest importance : these 
were, the state of the Indian reve- 
nues, and the stability of our dominion 
over that country. The hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Tucker) questions the suffi- 
ciency of the one, and more than in- 
sinuates doubts of the stability of the 
other; the hon. gentleman however 
observes : 

** That Indian security is highly appre- 
ciated by the native capitalist and by Eu- 
ropeans residing on the spot is quite cer- 
tain, and that an annuity payable out of 
the Indian revenue would be for some time 
negociable, and perhaps very acceptable to 
tbamoney-market speculators in this coun- 
ty and on tlie Continent, may also be ad- 
initted ; but that such an annuity could 
with propriety be offered to the proprietors 
of Ecut-India stock, in exchange for the 
large commercial capital which belongs to 
tliem, 1 cannot for one moment allow.** 

. Now be (Sir R. Campbell) would 
submit, that the native capitalists, who 
are quite as much alive to their own 
interests as any set of men can be, 
and the intelligent European residents 
on the spot, whose property is so 
largely invested in Company’s paper, 
must be quite as contpetent judges of 
the value of the security as the hon. 
Director, at this remote distance, can 
possibly be ; but the best proof of the 
estimation in which the security is 
held, is the high price ^hich Com- 


any’s paper bears in the India market* 
'he hon. Director (Mr. Tucker) went 
onto say: 

** That it would be an absolute mockery 
to tender to widows dhd minors, to trus- 
tees and other parties, whose funds are 
locked up in our stock, an annuity which 
they cannot realize, and which the Indian 
Government may find it difficult to pay 
even for a short term of years.** 

He (Sir Robert Campbell) would 
only refer to the present price of East- 
India stock, as the most satisfactory 
refutation of the hon. Director’s as- 
sertion, that stock, which not long 
since was under £200, is now in de- 
mand at £230, being thirty per cent, 
above the price fixed for the redemp- 
tion of the annuity. The hon. Director 
(Mr. Tucker) proceeded to say ; 

** When I submitted to the British pub- 
lic a short digest of the finances of India 
brought down to the year 1822-23, nothing 
could well be more prosperous than our 
situation. We had a gross revenue of 
about twenty-two millions; the Indian 
surplus amounted to about two millions 
per annum, affording a net surplus of 
half-a million sterling, after providing for 
the payment of territorial charges in tliis 
country. The public debt bearing inte- 
rest amounted to thirty-one millions ; but 
M'e had in our treasuries above ten millions 
in specie and bullion, of which from three 
to four millions were applicable to tliu 
immediate reduction of the local debt. 1 
contemplated this picture at the time with 
infinite satisfaction I own ; but how diffe- 
rent is the present aspect of our affairs ! 
llie fatal Burmese war undermined the 
very foundation of our financial prosperity ; 
our treasure has been exhausted, and our 
debt has been increased from ij^31, 623, 7CX) 
to £41,801,308. No surplus revenue has 
been realized sufficient to defray the terri- 
torial charges ; and from the best view 
which I can take prospectively of our 
finances, I entertain serious apprehension 
with respect to the practicability of our 
obtaining from India, even during a pe- 
riod of peace, a clear annual surplus suf- 
ficient to provide for the territorial dis- 
bursement in this country, augmented as it 
will be by the annuity of £680,000. For 
this opinion I bound to state my rea- 
sons. The Indian- surplus for the year 
1830.31, after a peace of six years* dura- 
tion, and after a careful and unsparing re- 
form of the public establishment^ is stated 
at £1,799,633, and the home charge to be 
defrayed from this surplus amounts in the 
same year to £1,473,565 ; but have we 
any reasonable ground of confidence that 
the revenue can be maintained on its pre- 
sent scale ? 1 fear not ; the land revenue 
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of Fort St. George and Bombay la ftillmg 
oir, and, in my opinion, it will continue 
to decrease while we continue to uphold in 
that territory the existing system of reve- 
nue administration.” 

SirR.Campbell wobld obsen'e in reply 
to the foregoing statement, that at the 
time the digest referred to by the hon. 
director was written, we were actually 
engaged in the Burmese war, and the 
following extract from that digest 
will shew that with a knowledge of 
that fact, and well aware of the ex- 
pense which that war would necessa- 
rily entail, the hon. director (Mr. 
T ucker) did by no means look with 
so desponding an eye to the resources 
of India as he now docs. In that di- 
gest the hon. director observes : 

Should then the contest be prolonged 
to a second year the extraordinary expendi- 
ture will not probably fall short of five 
millions sterling, and instead of extin- 
guishing debt in the present year 1824-S25, 
to the amount of three millions, as contem- 
plated. we shall probably add to the public 
debt of India in the course of 1825-26 
the sum of one million, while the territo- 
rial account abroad and at home will be 
deteriorated in the sum of four millions 
sterling. Although this unexpected event 
will for a time derange all our calculations 
with re.spcct to the future. 1 hope that the 
statements and explanations which I have 
presented will have satisfied the reader, 
that Xhe gloomij picture drawn by Mr. Say, 
does not in any of its features represent 
the present financial situation of the £ast- 
India Company.” 

The lion, baronet remarked, it is 
true that our Indian debt has increased 
very considerably since the hon. direc- 
tor gave his digest to the public ; it 
was then as he states about thirty-one 
millions, it is now about forty-one 
millions, being an increase of ten mil- 
lions or about one-half year’s Indian 
revenue. When we look to the vast 
extent of that empire, to its fertility 
and to its numerous population, there 
is perhaps no country whose burthen 
is so light, the whole debt not exceed- 
ing in amount two years’ gross reve- 
nue ; surely this is not so discourag- 
ing a case as the hon. director would 
seem to think, and it appears the less 
so even upon his own shewing, w'hen 
he states that in the year 1830-31 the 
surplus of Indian revenue, after de- 
fraying the home charge for the same 
year, would leave a balance of 
£326fi6S. The hon. director indeed 
doubts whether the land revenues can 
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be maintained, and with regard to Ma- 
dras he found that doubt on the ex- 
isting system of revenue administra- 
tion. Now he (Sir Robert Campbell) 
would observe, that that system was 
introduced by one of the ablest men 
and one of the best practical collectors, 
the service could boast of, the late 
Sir Thomas Munro, under whoso 
management it was eminently success- 
ful, and among its advocates are to ^ 
found the present governor general of 
India, to whose opinions the greatest 
deference is due, and also that dis- 
tinguished member of the Bengal 
civil service Sir Charles Metcalf. — 
He would take the present opportuni- 
ty of noticing an error into which the 
hon. director and several hon. pro- 
prietors had fallen in supposing that 
the proposed annuity of .£630,000 
would add to the burthens of India ; 
according to the plan proposed it 
would have no such effect, it would be 
the more substitution of one descrip- 
tion of creditors for another; nor 
would it increase the territorial dis- 
bursements in this country, as the 
existing creditors, who would, accord- 
ing to the scheme, he paid oft*, are en- 
titled to receive their interest in this 
country. 

Mr, fFceding hero interrupted the 
lion, baronet, and said that he wished 
to know whether the course the hon, 
gentleman was now pursuing had any 
relevance to the question before them? 
would a knowledge of the difference 
of opinion which existed between the 
hon. baronet and one of his col- 
leagues, better enable the court to 
come to a decision upon the proposi- 
tions submitted to them ? 

Sir R, Campbell considered that his 
observations were strictly applicable 
to the question now before the Court 
of Proprietors. They had been told 
that his Majesty’s ministers proposed 
to place the annuity to the proprie- 
tors on an insecure foundation ; and 
ho was endeavouring to shew not only 
that India was capable of discharging 
all the obligations which the proposed 
arrangement would subject her to, but 
that the tenure by which we held that 
country was not of so precarious a 
nature as the hon. director (Mr. 
Tucker) would seem from his minute, 
so often referred to, to think. That 
hon. gentleman had revived the me- 
mory of the almost forgotten tumults 
at Bareilly, Midnaporo, and other 
places, mere transient ebulitions ori-. 
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ll^inating in some local grievance or 
mrsoniu discontent, and stifled at the 
first moment of their eitistence by the 
exertions of that native army which 
the hon. director represents as having 
BO many causes of dissatisfaction and 
disgust. Mr. Tucker observes that 


Mr. Grant*8 menace of confiscation, 
of of destruction by legal or parliamentary 
plocess is evidently addressed to our fears.^* 


He (Sir Robert Campbell) thought 
that the hon. director’s dissent was not 
less calculated to excite apprehension 
for the stability of our dominion. He 
states, that combustible materials exist 
in many parts of our Indian territory, 
which are readily ignited by fiscal ra- 
pacity or religious zeal ; and he dis- 
plays, in formidable array, the fierce 
Afghan, the brave Jaal, and the mar- 
tial Rajpoot, as not to be neglected or 
misgoverned. The hon. hart, concurred 
in the justice of this sentiment, but it 
was equally applicable to all our Indian 
subjects, none of whom should be ne- 

g lectcd or misgoverned, nor did he 
elieve they were ; he thought that 
the great hulk of the people were 
satisfied with our rule ; they felt under 
it a degree of security, to which they 
had formerly been strangers; and 
while this continued to be the case, 
we had little to dread from martial 
tribes or discontented individuals. 
Sir Robert Campbell observed that 
while he had, in so many instances, 
differed in opinion with the hon. di- 
rector (Mr. lucker), he cordially con- 
curred with him when he stateci, that 
with all our advantages, we could not 


** Venture to engage in a race of com- 
petition with tliose whose Operations may 
be eipected soon to derange the market of 
purchase and sale for teas, in the same 
mafiner as they have already deranged the 
markets of India.** 


He also concurred generally with 
him as to the powers which the court 
ought to possess, to enable them to act 
as an useful organ for administering 
the affairs of India. If adequate 
powers were conceded to the Com- 
pany to enable them to govern India 
efiiciently, and to knaintain their own 
independence, he would not look with 
a desponding eye upon the resotirces 
of that country. . The hon. hart, 
would not require aiw enlargement 
of the poWehi of the Court of Direc<( 
ton, provided those of the Board 
6f CommiBsiofiars were not increased ; 
the board and the court in thair r^a- 


tive positions had acted as salutary 
checks upon each other, and he would 
not wish for any change which might 
increase the powers of the one at the 
expense of those of the other, lie 
must believe that there was no inten. 
tion to impair the powers of the Com- 
pany, when they were assured by Mr. 
Grant that—* 

" The Company shall conrinue in their 
political capacity, and that they shall com- 
mence the exercise of their resumed func- 
tions in the utmost possible state ^ effidcH- 
and ** that it is the intention of his 
Majesty's ministers that the Court and the 
Board shall in all material points retain (he 
same comparative powers and occupy the 
same relative position as at the present mo- 
ment,** and that ** notwithstanding the 
loss of that commerce and the consequent 
extinction of that commercial influence 
which the Company have hitlierto possess- 
ed, that body will on the whole preserve, 
without sensible diminution, and in some 
respects with increased cficct its present 
importance and independence as a part of 
the machinery employed in (be administra- 
tion of the government of India." 

To those gentlemen who doubted the 
ability of India to fulfil her engage- 
ments without the aid of the China 
trade; to others who had questioned 
the benefits which India had derived 
from the Company’s government; and 
to a gallant officer who seemed to 
think that there was a disposition on 
the part of the Court to screen those 
of their civil servants who might have 
acted improperly, it might be satisfac- 
tory if he (Sir Robert Campbell) were 
to read a part of a letter recently re- 
ceived from the highest functionary in 
India (we understood him to mean 
Lord W. Bcntinck). The letter was 
to the following effect : 

** Tliat his Lordship was a decided ad- 
vocate for an intermediate authority be- 
tween the Crown and the Indian Govern- 
ment ; that he thought a fair and impartial 
observer who lias seen the working of the 
machine must acknowledge that the direc- 
tion, he spoke of the court, has been suc- 
cessful, and he must do justice at the same 
time to that hdnouraMe independence^ of all 
that influence which the interest tf an agency 
of thoT own ajfjmnlment might naturally he 
supposed to exercise to the fnrqfudice tf the 
public interests. If the home control 
could be brought into quicker application 
much improvement would take place, 
good measures would not be delay^ by 
toe long and complicated process of deci- 
sion in England, and bad ones here would 
not be adopted in the first instance, and 
eoulff nbl long persevered iii in defiance 
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of orders to the contrary, but it would be 
difficult to say what much better arrange- 
ment should be. For himself he could not 
see the indispensable necessity of the conti* 
nuance of the China trade to the existence 
of the Company as a political body, and as 
such it may be very convenient to maintain 
it for the government of India. It only de- 
pends upon the home authorities to require 
that there shall be a large surplus balance 
in their favour in India, and there can be 
no difficulty in elTecting it. The Indian 
trade is good for nothing, I wish we were 
rid of it." 

These, Sir Robert Campbell ob- 
served, were the sentiments of a noble- 
man whose great experience, intimate 
knowledge of the ‘joverninent of India 
in all its parts, indefatigable appli- 
cation to business, and means of ac- 
quiring information, entitled his opi- 
nions to be regarded with the highest 
respect. The hon baronet would take 
the present occasion of stating his 
sentiments on a subject which he 
considered of vast importance, and 
which had been strenuously advocated 
by a gallant officer (Captain Gowan) 
who had spoken early in the debate : 
he alluded to colonization. This was 
a matter to which he (Sir Robert 
Campbell) looked with the utmost 
solicitude ; not that he was averse to 
allowing intelligent and respectable 
Kiiropeans proceeding to and settling 
ill India; but he deprecated the un- 
restrained resort of the lower orders 
to that country. This was a matter 
which bad occupied much of his atten- 
tion, and, with the leave of the court, 
he would read a letter on the subject 
which had been addressed to the same 
high functionary from whose corres- 
pondence he had just read an extract. 
The hon. Baronet proceeded to read as 
follows : 

With respect to the grant of leases 
to Europeans, involving, as it seems to do, 
the question of settlement and ultimately 
of colonization, I need not observe to your 
lordship, that it is a subject upon which 
the opinions of some of the ablest men, 
and of those most anxious to promote the 
Welfare of India, have very much differed ; 
for my own part, I have always been 
friendly to the measure of permitting res- 
pectable Europeans, under certain restric. 
tions, to resort to India, being satisfied that 
their skill, enterprize, and industry would 
facilitate and expedite the development of 
the resources of that country ; but fur this 
purpose it does not seem necessary to allow 
them to acquire such proprietary rights as 
Would probably not only lead themselves, 
but render them the means, however unin- 
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tentionally, of seducing others into error; 
for if by the resort of Europeans^ as set- 
tlers, to India, by the application of their 
superior intelligence, and by competition 
with each other, produce of whatever kind, 
destined for exportation, should, as it un- 
questionably would, be reduced to its level 
of value, the encouragement for increased 
production would necessarily cease, and 
those who had left their owm country in 
the expectation of turning their skill and 
industry to profitable account, would find 
themselves reduced to the necessity of la- 
bouring in an ungenial climate for a bare 
subsistence, in their endeavours to obtain 
which, considering their wants and habits, 
they would most likely fail when brought 
into competition with the frugal and sim- 
ple natives. The introduction, therefore, 
of the inferior class of Europeans, to any 
extent beyond what might be required as 
overseers and assistants, I should see with 
great regret, believing that it would end in 
disappointment and even ruin to themselves, 
and in serious evil to the natives ; whose 
morals, instead of being improved, would 
I think be deteriorated by the association ; 
the British character be compromised and 
the moral influence which has hitherto so 
powerfully aided us in the government of 
India, be destroyed. Besides these con- 
siderations, it is to be apprehended that the 
introduction of Europeans in large num- 
bers would greatly impede, if not altoge- 
ther prevent, what seems acknowledged 
on all hands to be our duty as well as our 
policy — the bringing forward natives to 
share in the various departments of the 
administration and to participate in the 
honours and emoluments of office. Tlie 
introduction of Europeans appears to me 
incompatible with these views; the identity 
of religion, language, manners, and habits, 
a natural leaning towards our own country- 
men, and the Solicitation of friends, would 
almost always obtain for them a preference 
over the natives, who would see in every 
fresh importation new means ofperpetoau 
ing their exclusion from office, and would 
thus be deprived of all motive for endea- 
vouring to qualify themselves for public 
employment." 

Captain Gowan inquired the name 
of the writer of the letter. 

Sir/?. Camphelh^Jidi that he was him- 
self the writer. It was with equal sur* 
rise and regret, the hon. baronet said,' 
e had heard it insinuated, that tha 
Court of Directors had in the course of 
thepresent proceedings been influence4 
by personal motives; that their ob- 
jects were place and patronage. Hes 
had hoped that the conduct of the» 
court would have shielded them fromr 
such unworthy imputations. As he wa» 
no longer a member of that bodv, he* 

2 A ‘ 
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mi^ht be permitted to spefd^ freely, 
and he would venture cfonfid^ntty;. to 
affirm, that the only objects of the 
Court of Directors, from the com- 
mencement of the negotiation to the 
present day, were what th^ professed 
them to be — the welfare of India, and 
the protection of the interests of the 
proprietors. The Court of Directors 
did not act on any paltry or selfish 
considerations, and he did not doubt 
that as related to the patronage, they 
would be ready to adopt any plan, if 
any such could be devised, oy which 
the distribution of it could be rendered 
more advantageous to the public at 
large. That patronage he knew had 
been generally disposed of in a highly 
disinterested and creditable manner. 
He was aware of many munificent 
acts performed by those who were en- 
trusted with the distribution of it : he 
knew that it bad been given where it 
was least expected, and was often 
l>estow'ed on objects who had no friends 
to solicit for them. He would repeat 
confidently, that the directors were 
not, in any step they had taken, in- 
fluenced fiy any other motives than 
such as became men of honour anxious 
to discharge their duties. T n their go- 
vernment of India, the object nearest 
their heart, the object of their unre- 
mitting and anxious solicitude, was 
the welfare of the population of that 
country: of this the records of the 
Company afford abundant proof. 
They had established schools; they 
had endowed colleges ; they had, by 
the diffusion of education and know- 
ledge, endeavoured to enlighten the 
miuds of the natives, and to fit them 
for taking an important part in the 
administration of the affairs of that 
country ; every thing which depended 
on the Court of Directors liad been 
done, consistently with the means at 
their disposal, to protect life and pro- 
perty, to secure the prompt and im- 
partial administration of justice, and 
to contribute to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the natives of India; and 
that their endeavours have been 
Ci>owned with no ordinary success is 
acknowledged by the President of the 
Board, in the course of his corres- 
pondence with the pourt. 

The hon. baronet would appeal to 
Mntlemen now present, some or whom 
had been proprietors during the most 
eventful periods of the Company’s 
history, and to others, the successors 
of those who, at great risk and peril. 


Kad^ 4t might be said, created the 
Indian empire, whether they would, 
by insisting too pertinaciously on cer- 
tain terms, incur the hazard of seeing 
their own work destroyed by the go- 
vernment of that country being trans- 
ferred to other hands. For his own 
part, and he believed he spoke the 
sentiments of many others, there was 
scarcely any pecuniary sacrifice which 
he would not make to avert that which 
he considered would be destructive to 
India, the removal of its government 
to other hands than those of the Com- 
pany, who he conscientiously believed 
W'ere the fittest instrument, under all 
circumstances, for the discharge of 
that important trust. He regarded 
the amendment of the hon. and learned 
proprietor as likely, if carried, to 
produce that effect, and he should 
therefore vote for the motion of Sir 
Jolin Malcolm, although he did not 
entirely approve of it. 

Mr. J, Stt/Jivm?, in explanation, said, 
that tliough he still adhereil to the 
opinion \vliich he had given, yet he 
could assure the hon. director, that 
he tvas extremely sorry if he had 
made any observation that had olfend- 
cd him. 

]Mr Bumie would only briefly oc- 
cupy the time of the court, so late in 
the day, seeing those around him 
fatigued, and feeling personally so 
himself; he would not now enter upon 
the general question before them, but 
confine himself to prefer a solemn re- 
quest, that the Court of Directors will 
bear in mind, during the negociatioii 
with his Majesty’s ministers, what in 
justice and huinanity is due to the 
numerous individuals connected with 
and deeply interested in the fate of 
our warehouses, docks, and shipping, 
with our commanders and officers^ 
the latter a class of men whose pros- 
pects are for ever blighted and ruined 
if so sudden and projected a termina- 
tion is given to all their well-grounded 
hopes and expectations ; commanders 
who are not only an ornament to their 
profession, but supplied the executive 
with some of the ablest directors be- 
hind the bar. In their fate is also 
involved the destruction of half a 
million sterling of the finest class of 
ships. What has the China trade 
done for us during the last charter ? 
— it has paid our dividends, paid the 
interest on the bond debt, paid our 
commercial charges, and besides, di- 
rectly and indirectly aided territory to 
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the GxteDt of seventeen millions more. 
To do the shadow of justice to such 
important interests, to enable the par- 
ties to mitigate their losses, a few 
years’ continuance of the China ex- 
clusive trade should he conceded to 
wind up their affairs; and he had a 
full confidence in the direction, that 
this would not only be urged but ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Tucker f in addressing the hon. 
Chairman and his fellow-proprietors, 
observed, that be had no right to claim 
the indulgence of the court on the 
present occasion, because his opinions 
on the great question at issue had 
already been submitted to the pro- 
prietors, and he had reason to feel 
grateful for the favourable attention 
with which they had been received. 
But tlie hon. baronet (Sir R. Camp- 
bell) having been pleased to comment 
on the paper which had been read to 
the court, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to offer some cxnlanutions in 
reply to his remarks. Before, how- 
ever, he addressed himself to tlie bon. 
baronet, he would wish to notice for a 
inomcnt a subject which had been ad- 
verted to by another hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Sullivan). That gentleman, in 
very handsome and flattering terms, 
had alluded to what passed between 
them in the course of a preceding de- 
bate. No apology was, however, 
necessary on his part. They had 
taken very oppo.sitc views on a ques- 
tion of the highest interest and im- 
portance — the revenue administrutioa 
of India; hut they had both aimed at 
the same end — the public good and the 
w'ell-being of the agricultural popula- 
tion of that country, lie (Mr. T.) 
was ready to discuss that great ques- 
tion with him at the proper season, 
hut objected to its introduction 
sofinblt/, while they were engaged in 
the consideration of another great 
question, in which they were all so 
deeply and directly interested. They 
had enough upon their hands at pre- 
sent, without introducing extraneous 
matter which might interfere with 
their deliberations. The hon. baronet 
had expressed his concurrence in that 
part of his (Mr. T.’s) dissent which 
embraced the political branch of the 
question, and he rejoiced at this, both 
because it would narrow very much 
the sphere of his observations, and be- 
cause it was very satisfactory to him 
to have his opinions corroborated by 
a gentleman of the hon. baronet's 


knowledge and experience. Indeed, 
he perceived with satisfaction an ap- 
proach on the part of the hon. baronet 
to some other opinions which he (Mr. 
T.) had maintained. He alluded parti- 
cularly to the extent of the guarantee 
fund. Now the court might be a little 
surprised to hear that it was on this 
question that so wide a difference oc- 
curred between them ; and had not this 
difference occurred, producing a vehe- 
ment discussion in the next room, he 
should not perhaps have found it neces- 
sary to place his sentiments uponrccord. 
If, then, the unpretending paper, which 
had been commented upon by the hon. 
baronet had been useful at all to the 
proprietors, that gentleman had per- 
haps the merit of having caused its 
production. The bon. baronet (Sir 
R. Campbell) had animadverted upon 
his having 'culvanced an opinion with 
respect to the construction of an Act 
of Parliament, lie certainly was not 
entitled to pronounce a legal opinion 
on any question ; but it was quite clear 
to him that tlie Court of Directors 
had gone far beyond what the law 
enjoined with respect to the quan- 
tity of tea reeplired to be kept in 
store, namely, a stock sufficient for 
a year's consumption. Hut they had 
generally in their w'arebouses at 
home about forty-five millions of 
pounds weight, equal to the consump- 
tion of a year and a-balf ; they had 
thirty millions of ])oniids i?i tnnisitu^ 
ora year’s consumption, and an equal 
quantity in course of purchase in 
China; so that, in fact, they had a 
stock equal not to one year’s probable 
demand, as required by the act, but 
sufficient to supply the population of 
this country for three years and a- 
lialf ; ami they evidently' incurred, in 
consequence, a heavy charge for in- 
terest and other expenses, which 
might be considered as a gratuitous 
sacrifice made in favour of the British 
consumer, {hear,) The hon. hart, had 
referred to a passage in his (Mr. 
T.’s) dissent regarding the article 
of silk, and the means of remittance 
to this country generally, and he cer- 
tainly had felt and expressed some 
surprise at the v’^ague and unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which that question 
hud been treated by Mr. (Iraiit. That 
gentleman had not shown in what 
mode the remittance was to he effect- 
ed from India. He observed gene- 
rally, that wherever there is commerce 
there will •lie a commercial remit- 
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tance, but he did not veiittire to 
gfrapple with th#qu^idSon|,he%oiiit^ 
forward and gallops over tbe graund 
without once toqching^ it : 

** Juft as when swift Cani^M fcours the plain* 

*' Files o’er the unheiMiiW colki and skims 
aUmg the malm** 

Mr. Grant seemed to overlook al« 
together the circumstance that India 
after all its commercial dealings, after 
Hie interchange or barter of com- 
modities, had to pay a tribute ot poli- 
tical debt to great Britain to the 
extent of at least three millions an- 
nually. Even if it be admitted, then, 
that commerce will regulate itself, 
and provide returns for what it ex- 
ports, wc had here an ea^tra demand 
tor remittance to a large amount, 
arising out of the fortunes accumu- 
lated in India, and the necessity of 
conveying funds to this country to 
defray the territorial charge incurred 
here for political purposes. And 
how, he repeated, was this remittance 
to be effected? In indigo? That 
most valuable article has failed them 
of late in a very remarkable man- 
ner ; and no person could regret the 
circumstance more than he did, both 
because it had been attended with 
severe loss and disappointment to 
individuals, and because it incapaci- 
tated India for the payment of its 
commercial and political debt. The 
article heretofore realized in this 
country from two to three and a<half 
millions sterling, but in the two last 
Years the sales had produced only 
he believed about a million, or 
j£l, 100,000 annually. And how was 
the deficiency to be supplied? Did 
the British government encourage at 
present the importation of the pro. 
duce and manufactures of India? 
Certainly not. The Company im- 
ported silk to the amount of 
j£700,000 or j£ 800,000 annually, but 
who was prepared to take their place 
if they suddenly relinquished the 
manufacture? It had afforded them 
of late a very indifferent remittance, 
and if they charged full interest upon 
their advances, and upon their ca- 

S ital invested in buildings and other 
ead stock, as a private merchant 
must do, the importation of the ar- 
ticle would appear to have been 
attended with loss. But that was not 
all : the loss was great and dispropor- 
tionate on those particular qualities 
which are required in this country for 
the preparation of what iscllled Organ- 


ztne, ort which our manufacture mainly 
defmds. There were probably pro- 
fewional gentlemen present in that 
rbdm who would correct him if he 
Wefe Wrong; but he understood that 
they could not conduct the manufac- 
ture successfully wilhout that particu- 
lar silk. How did it happen that they 
could compete with the manufactures 
of Lyons, and others, who had the raw 
material almost at their doors, pro- 
duced in a more genial climate, and 
probably at a less charge? It was 
because the East-India Company had 
supplied our manufacturers with In- 
diai;L silk at a price below the natural 
cost of production. This may have 
been right, or it may have been wrong ; 
but the manufacture existed, it has 
been established, and it has taken 
root ; and were they prCjpared to aban- 
don it? Were they prepared to cast 
adrift a numerous body of mamifac- 
liirors ? Would they be able to sup|)ly 
themselves with the raw material from 
France or Italy at a rate which would 
enable them to bold a competition with 
the foreign manufacturer? He con- 
tended that the sudden suspension of 
their commercial operations would 
place the silk manufucturc at hazard ; 
and that the remittance which the im- 
portation of raw silk from Bengal bad 
afforded, could no longer be depended 
upon to the same extent as heretofore. 
The bon. baronet (Sir R. Camj)bell) 
seemed, indeed, to think that private 
merchants w'oiild easily be found to 
supply their place, and to conduct the 
manufacture with equal skill and suc- 
cess ; but how did it happen that the 
silk produced at private filatures at 
present, was inferior in quality, and 
sold at a lower price than that im- 
ported by the Company? He answered, 
that they (the Directors) had not been 
deterred by the apprehension of loss 
from pursuing what they considered 
a national object; but the private 
merchant could not be expected to acit 
upon any such views. There were 
persons who imagined that we could 
never be at a loss for a remittance from 
India in bullion; but that was, he 
thought, a mistake. We could not 
abstract the precious metals from that 
country without public inconvenience. 
We might export them occasionally, no 
doubt; but if there were not a full 
compensation by the imports, the di- 
minution of the circulating medium 
would create a difficulty in the reali- 
zation of the public revenue, even if 
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it should not have the effect of- lower- 
ing prices, and of affecting injurioosiy 
pre-existing contracts. But it urould 
be said, and it would be said truly, 
*<Look to China as the channel of 
remittance from India.-’ Precisely 
so ; he had the utmost confidence in 
that resource as long as the trade con- 
tinued under our management. But 
what if a collision take place with the 
Chinese authorities in consequence of 
the intemperate proceedings of indi- 
viduals, who seemed determined to 
force upon the Chinese a free trade ? 
What if the trade be suspended by 
the Chinese government, as it had 
been on several occasions, eveiffwith 
the greatest care on our part to avoid 
all cause of disagreement? What 
if the trade fell into a state of disor- 
der, from the wild competition of 
numerous and inconsiderate pur- 
chasers ? Should any of those cases 
occur, the remittance through Cliina 
might no longer be a matter of cer- 
tainty : and upon what resource could 
the proprietors then roly for the punc- 
tual receipt of their dividends? The 
court had just heard an excellent 
speech from an hoii. proprietor on 
this subject (Mr. Reeves) ; that gen- 
tleman had had great practical ex- 
perience, and was well acijuainted with 
all the details connected with the tea 
trade. He had given them facts^ the 
result of extensive knoM'ledgc, in 
opposition to mere theory and specu- 
lation. The airy bubbles which glit- 
tered for a moment, had vanished at 
his touch. But he (Mr. T.y would 
not weaken his arguments by repeat- 
ing them ; he had already sub- 
mitted to them his opinions on the 
trade with China. He could not 
concur in Mr. Hume’s amendment, 
because the very first proposition an- 
nounced that the time had arrived 
for abandoning that trade. He did 
not admit that the time had arrived ; 
*nay, he called for time, and wanted 
only time to shew that they could 
carry it on, under certain limitations, 
with the best advantage ; but, on the 
other hand, he could not recommend 
that they should continue their com- 
mercial operations after the trade had 
been laid open. They had many 
advantages no doubt, but he could not 
concur M'ith his hon. friend (Sir C. 
Forbes) that they should enter into a 
competition with the free traders,^ 
who would rush to the market of 
Canton, as they had done to the mar- 


kets*of India, with inconsiderate haste 
#md such disastrous consequences. 

asked but for the supply of the 
home market with the single article of 
tea : they asked for this privil^c on 
the ground that it would be or bene- 
fit to the British consumer himself; 
and experience would but too soon 
demonstrate the justice of their appeal 
to his Majesty’s government, and the 
truth of their worst anticipations if 
that appeal should be made in vain, 
and the fearful experiment of forcing 
a free intercourse with China should 
be resolved upon by the King’s Minis- 
ters. But in adverting to the diffi- 
culty of effecting remittances from 
India, he wished it not to be supposed 
that .he took a desponding view of the 
commercial resources of that terri- 
tory — he hoped that the two countries 
might long be united, that they might 
long flourish hv the mutual interchange 
of benefits. I'^his country was offering 
to India the advantages of knowledge 
and civilization ; she tendered us in 
return all which she possessed— the 
produce of her industry — and we re- 
jected the precious gift ; we demanded 
a tribute, and would nut receive it in 
the only way in which she could pay 
it, by her produce and manufactures, 
which we had supplanted or dis- 
couraged. A great deal had been said 
in the course of the debate with re- 
spect to the extent of the Company’s 
commercial assets, and the probability 
of their being able to realize them as 
a fund for the guarantee of the pro- 
posed annuity. Certainly, if my Lord 
Palmerston should lay an embargo 
upon their goods they might expect to 
have rather a Flemish account of 
them. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
should determine to seize upon their 
property, he would not assuredly an- 
swer for those assets producing the 
sum at which they were estimated. 
But give them time, allow them at 
least to wind up the concern in which 
they, have so great an interest, and a 
very large sum would unquestionably 
be forthcoming. It might not enable 
them to discharge the Bengal remit- 
table loan of nine millions, to pay off 
their bond debt, to establish a suffi- 
cient guarantee fund as a security for 
their annuity of 630,000/., and to set 
apart a fund for supplying pensions to 
those admirable servants of the Com- 
pany to whose useful labours they 
were so much indebted ; but it would 
go far ta provide for every thing 
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essential as connected with these objects. 
And here he begged to notice the observa- 
tion of the bon. Wonet near him (SirC 
Forbes), that they were saddling the peo- 
ple of India with the charge of their an- 
nuity of 630,000/. ; this was not exactly 
the case. They would redeem a portion 
of the territorial debt by the application 
of a part of their present assets, and so 
much interest would accordingly be set 
free. The realcliarge to India was likely 
to be the difference between their com- 
mercial profits, which heretofore supplied 
the annuity of 630,000/., and the amount 
of interest which would be set free by the 
application of their assets to the extinc- 
tion of debt. The quantum of debt re- 
deemed would of course depend very 
much upon the manner in which their 
commercial property was realized. The 
lion Imronet (Sir R. Campbell) had quoted 
a passage from the Dissent, where he 
(Mr. T.) observed that it was a mockery 
to offer to minors, and widows, and others 
whose funds were tied up under marriage 
settlements, under specific appropriations 
made by wills, and other trusts, an annuity 
in India, which they could not realize. 
He repeated those words, and still said 
that it was a mockery. Property could 
not always be moved when it was held 
under a particular destination, and what 
would be the situation of such parties 
some years lienee, if the remittances 
from India should hiil ? To those who 
had the power of disposing of the annuity 
the objection did not apply with the same 
force ; but he apprehended that particular 
individuals might be placed in a most dis- 
advantageous situation by the proposed 
change in the state and condition of their 
property. 'I’lie hori. baronet (Sir R. 
Campbell) was of course at liberty to do 
as he pleased wdth his owm property; he 
might tomler it to Mr. Grant on his own 
terms ; and he should say to Mr. Grant, 
in the w'ords i f the bishop to King James, 
“ Take Sir Robert’s projicvty, for lie offers 
it : but do not take rnine^ for mine I do 
not offer; mine you shall not take if 1 
can retain it ; mine I will not part w'ith 
willingly on the conditions proposed.” 
He (Mr. T.) must observe, moreover, 
that we had no safe assurance at present 
of the existence of that surplus revenue 
from which our annuity was intended to 
be paid. Mr. Grunt dealt with this ques- 
tion in a very summary way ; he observed 
that if there were not a sufficient revenue 
a sufficient surplus must be produced. 
This was all very pleasant, but it was 
assuming that wiiich was the fact to be 
proved ; it was assuming that which past 
experience would tell tiiem could not be 
proved. The last estimate received from 
India exhibited a surplus of between 
1,700,000/. and 1,800,000/.; but be hail 
reason to upprebctid that the estimate 


would not be realized, since laige defalca- 
tions had occurred in various branches of 
the revenue. Besides, this surplus was 
computed at the Board’s rate of exchange, 
or near 2s. 4</. the sicca rupee, whereas our 
remittance could not safely be taken higher 
than Is. ll<f, the sicca rupee. Allow- 
ing, then, for the liome territorial ca rge 
of about 1,300,000/., the estimate would 
exhibit a small deficit instead of a territorial 
surplus. But he was glad to see the lion, 
baronet arrive at the conclusion, that a 
larger guarantee fund was necessary for 
the security of the annuity chargeiihle on 
the revenue of India, And what did the 
Court of Directors ask from Mr. Grunt? 
Much too little, in his (Mr. T.’s) opinion. 
They asked only tlie sum of 800 (KX)/. ci/ 
their own money in addition to the sum of 
1,200,000/., to which he proposed to limit 
the guarantee ; and this pitiful sum W'hs 
refused them ! Yes, they had been told 
that they must be content with the sum 
originally vouchsafed by his Majesty’s 
ministers. They were not allowed to 
a))propriatc a small portion of their own 
commercial property for their own secu- 
rity; every thing must be surrendered 
without reservation. He considered the 
proposed guarantee fund of two millions to 
be quite inadeijuate. He was not satisfied 
with three millions ; and if the court wished 
to have his opinion, he would say that 
double that sum was necessary to secure 
the punctual payment of the annuity and 
to provide for the ultimate redemption 
of the principal of twelve millions ; and 
he would add, that that sum might he 
taken from our coinmcrciul capital with- 
out any inconvenience. Was it unreasona- 
ble for them to ask for such an Hi)pro- 
priation of these assets, variously esti- 
mated at from twenty- one to twenty- 
seven millions sterling? lie ovviumI that 
he could not contemplate the situation in 
which they had been placed without a 
very )>ainfiil sensation,— without feelings 
which he would willingly siqiprcss. Was 
that house, in which their councils had so 
long been held, doomed to destruc- 
tion ? Was.il to be pulled down, or ap- 
plied to some baser purpose ? Was the 
name of the Fast- India Coinjiany, asso- 
ciated as it lias been with a long career 
of glory, to be effaced and forgotten ? 
Were those statues which lie saw around 
him to be thrown dowm and neglected? 
Were the illustrious names of Clive and 
Hastings, of those warriors and statesmen 
who conquered and preserved our empire, 
to be consigned to oblivion? — impossible ! 
Yes, and the venerated name of Corn- 
wallis too— that name which he honour- 
ed and respected— was it to pass away 
and to be heard no more ? He would 
tell his hon. friend (Mr. Sullivan) that 
the system established by that venerated 
nobleman, which he hud impugned, const!- 
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tuteil the noblest monument of wisdom, 
moderation, and justice which they had 
erected in India. That p^reat work would 
endure, betrusted,loiigaftertlichon. gent, 
and himself had been gathered to their 
fathers, — it would live in the memory of 
the people as long as any trace remained of 
British rule in India. And against whom 
had they to contend in their present strug- 
gle for existence ? Was it that Mr. Grant, 
who had distinguished himself so much 
as the friend and champion of the East- 
India Company in 181. '3? Was it that 
individual, who so successfully opposed 
and put to ilight our Liliputiaii opponents 
of that day? Was the giant of 181,‘i tied 
and hound down in 1833 hy the same 
puny hands ? Yes ; it was that which he 
deplored. 

“ Victorem victis succubulsse queror.*’ 

Mr. Grant had received Dianira's 
fatal present; it adhcM'ed to him, and 
would, he feared, be the torinciit of his 
future life. He (Mr. T.) wuuhl tear olf 
the poisoned vestment and restore him 
to himself, for he respected that bilcnted 
family. Tliat other brother, too, whom he 
heard for three hours in that room witli 
rivettod and unwearied aittention, where 
he delivered the most eloquent oration 
which he (Mr, T ) had ever heard in any 
public assembly. It was in defence of an 
institution which sends forth the civil 
servants to India. It passed a high and 
well merited culogium on that service, to 
which he (Mr. T ) was proud to belong, 
and whicli had produced men of the most 
distinguished reputation. The peroration 
of the brilliant speech to which he alluded 
was noble. The apostj'o])he to his (Mr. 
11. Grant’s) father went direct to every 
licart. And what were the merits of that 
father? — great zeal great attachment 
to the East- India Company, directed by a 
powerful mind. But his sons have quitted 
the eagle’s nest ! It was that which he 
lamented. He would not say a word 
disrespectful of one who had been once 
their friend and advocate, and who, he 
was still willing to ho])e, miglit be their 
friend again. Mr. Grant, in adopting his 
new principles of commercial policy, had 
submitted his better judgment to minds 
far inferior to his own. He would hail 
his return, to their cause. I n the strange re- 
volutions which were taking place around 
them, the scene might again shift, and 
Harlequin put on a new' dress. He ^re- 
peated that he u'ould treat Mr. Grant 
with the utmost respect. When the dis- 
cussion of th great question first com- 
menced in the next room, he had ob- 
served to his colleagues that he should 
treat Mr. Grant as an unknown quan- 
tity in mathematics ; that he would 
deal with him as an algebraist would 
do with the letter X, turn him about 
until he should deduce his real value, 


or rather the value of his measures. Of 
what inestimable value was this quantity 
in 1813! ! — but let that pass. The pub- 
lic measures of the minister it was his bu- 
siness and his duty to canvass, and he had 
canvassed them freely, but he hoped 
fairly. He was happy to observe that 
the court had recovered its good humour, 
and he hoped that to-morrow might con- 
clude the delKite. They were yesterday 
somewhat ruffled hy the difflcul ties whicli 
had arisen upon a point of form. They 
did some injustice, he thought, to his hon. 
friend the Chnirman, who had only fol- 
lowed the established usage of that court, 
and whose fair, manly, and straightfor- 
ward conduct entitled Iiim to the respect 
of the proprietors. (Cheers.) He would 
not encroach further on the indulgence of 
the court ex(rei>t to observe, that he heard 
with much satisfaction the opinions con- 
veyed by the hon. hart. ^Sir R. Camp- 
bell) in his letter to the Governor-gene- 
ral on tlic subject of colonization in In- 
dia. His own sentiments were very 
much in accordance with the baronet’s, 
and they had been placed on the public 
records. Indeed, it was his practice to 
record his opinions on all disputed ques- 
tions, involving a princi])Ie or runbracirig 
views of general policy : this took away 
from him all excuse for addressing the 
proprietors at greater length than was ne- 
cessary on the present or any other occa- 
sion, since reference could always be had, 
if desired, to his recorded opinions. The 
question which the hon. j)roj)iietors were 
called u])on to decide was now fully before 
them ; it was for them to judge and to 
decide. They had much at stake. He 
could only recommend a firm hut tempe- 
rate proceeding. Peace should 1)0 their 
object. Every concession ought to be 
made to his Majesty’s government which 
could be made without an unnecessary 
sacrifice of their rights and just preten- 
sions. The admission of their claims was 
not, he thought, ineoinpatihle with the 
national interests. Let them go forward, 
then, with a firm and steady step ; union 
and concord constituted strength. Let them 
proceed resolutely to assert and maintain 
their rights ; and the directors, their ac- 
countaide stewards, would do every thing 
which depended upon them to enforce 
their just claims, and to obtain from his 
Majesty’s ministers a satisfactory settle- 
ment, dictated by a proper regard for the 
various interests concerned, and founded 
on the principles of justice. ( Cheers and 
applause.) 

Dr. Bryce then moved the adjournment 
of the court till Thursday the ^th. 

The court accordingly adjourned. 
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East-India House, April2Qilh* 

A special general Court of Proprietors 
of East' India Stock was this day held 
at the Company's house, in Leadenhall 
street, pursuant to adjournment, for the 
purpose of taking into further considera- 
tion the correspondence between His 
Majesty's Ministers, and the Court of 
Directors, relative to tlic rencwul of the 
Company's Charter. 

The (Chairman having opened the pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. Gilchrist enquired wlicther the 
Hon. Director, as chairman of the Court 
of Directors, had or had not a pre- 
scriptive right to sit there as chairman of 
the Court of Proprietors, (a lawfh). He 
was not to be laughed down ; lie asked 
whether the chairman of the Court of 
Directors had a prescriptive right to pre- 
side in the Court of Proprietors, or whe- 
ther it was a matter of courtesy ? If it 
were a part of the original constitution of 
the Company that the chairman of the 
Court of Directors should be allowed to sit 
also as chairman of theCourt of Proprietors, 
he should be glad to ascertain the fact. 

The Chairman said that he believed the 
chairman of the Court of Directors pre- 
sided in that court from courtesy and 
practice ; he did not know that the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors had a pre- 
scriptive right to preside there. The 
counsel of the Company was however in 
court ; and perhaps the lion. Proprietor 
would wish that the learned Serjeant 
would state his view of the case. No 
doubt the learned Serjeant could answer 
the questions better than he could. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie said that it ap- 
peared to him that the chairman of the 
Court of Directors was elected chairman 
of the whole body, lie would not, liow- 
ever, positively athrm that that view of the 
matter was a just one, as he had not had 
time to consider the question. A s he was 
not aware that any chairman ever presided 
in that court during a long scries of years, 
except the chairman of the C'ourt of Di- 
rectors, he came to the conclusion that 
such chairman for the time being was 
likewise chairman of all meetings that 
took place in that court. 

Dr. Bryce then resumed the adjourned 
debate. He said, that in presuming to 
offer himself to the court for the purpose 
of stating his sentiments, he felt that some 
apology might be expected from him ; and 
that he thought might be found in the 
matnesB of the question which was be- 
fore the Proprietors, and in the import- 
ance of the interests which were connect- 
ed with it. It was not his intention to 
enter into the commercial part of ttie 
question, because he was not competent 
to speak on it ; still he was anxious tu 
give his opinion on a question which iii- 
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volved the interest of many millions in 
India. An lion, gentleman behind the bar 
had stated, that in his opinion they ought 
to adopt the resolution of the gallant 
general who first addressed the court ; 
because it would throw less impediment in 
the way of that arrangement, which would 
continue in the Court of Directors the 
functions which appertain to the govern- 
ment of India; which functions ought, in 
his view of the ease, to be continued in 
that body. He confessed that he prefer- 
red the resolutions of the gallant general 
to those of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, because it left the door open for nego- 
tiation, and enabled the Directors to 
claim tlie oontinuiincc of those functions 
which they had so long exercised for the 
advantage of India. He was not compe- 
tent to speak on the subject of the ('liiiia 
trade ; but he thought that upon cominer, 
cial, fiscal, and political grounds, it ought 
to remain with the Coinpany ; and he was 
of opinion that the depriving the Com. 
pany of that privilege was extremely un- 
wise. Neither was it his intention to 
address the court with reference to the 
annuity which his Majesty's ministers 
proposed to give for the immense surren- 
der which the Company were called on to 
make. He did however think that the 
annuity was not sufficiently large for so 
extensive and valuable a surrender. He 
advised the court to adopt the resolution 
of the gallant general, because he feared 
that if it were rejected, ministers would 
go before Parliament, and the government 
of India would in conse(|uence he curried 
oil by another instrument. He should re- 
gret much if the government of that conn try 
were taken out of the hands of those who 
had so long administered it. If anewjdan 
were devised for the government of India, 
and the Company were called on to exe- 
cute it, he should say, knowing how well 
the existing system had operated, do not 
proceed with that plan. But that w'as 
not the state of the question. They were 
not called on to frame a constitution for 
India. Tliey had had for a long series 
of years a practical constitution for that 
country, which had answered every use- 
ful and hencficial purpose ; and he would 
have nothing to do with paper constitu- 
tions, which they hud often seen flourish- 
ing one day, but, mushroom -like, they 
were cut down by the sickle of revolution 
on tlic next. They had seen India prosper 
under its constitution, and he hoped it 
would long continue to do so by that instru- 
ment, the hon. Court of Directors, to whom 
the functions of government appertained* 
He approved of the proposition made by 
the gallant general, and he disapproved of 
that brought forward by the hon. member 
for Middlesex ; because he oltjected to any- 
thing which was likely to have the effect 
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of altering their situation with respect to 
India. He should opjiosc any such altera- 
tion on two grounds. First, because the 
Company’s government ha<l materially 
benefited India; and second, because 
if they touched or interfered with that 
government, they were likely to incur the 
most imminent danger. The opponents 
and enemies of the Company coiiM not 
ileny that its government had done miicii 
good to India ; and that it had, in no in- 
Ktance, produced any had effect. It had 
increased the prosperity of India, and iiad 
raised the people from that state of op- 
pression, poverry, and insecurity, by which 
they had been long afflicted. Under their 
own native govcrninciits, they had never 
experienced tlie happiness which they 
enjoyed heiienth the pat(*rnal sway of the 
Coinpatiy. When he saw brought under 
his considerutiun any measure, like the 
]ireseiit, by which that government was 
likely to be affected, he confessed that he 
should be very slow in agreeing to it. He 
siiouid pause before he sanctioned any 
proceeding that was calculated, in the 
least degree, to shake the foundations of 
of the Company's govcrinnent. The mode 
in which that goveinment was conducted 
hud given general satisfaction to all think- 
ing men. If those who opposed the 
Company could lay their hands on any- 
thing bud in tbeir system of government, 
let tiiein point it out, and the goveriiiiient 
would endeavour to rectify it. He was 
very glad to hear tiic boii. member for 
Middlc.sex declare the a Insure) ity of send- 
iag out labourers from England to culti- 
vate the plains of India. That part of 
the (juestiun he tliought was completely 
set at rest. How was the interest of that 
country to he promoted hy any such 
scheme ? He had no ohjectioii to the 
introduction of llritish skill and capital 
into India; but lie saw every rca.soii, 
with reference to the safety of tliatcouii' 
try, for preventing a promiscuous influx of 
strangers there. He knew it was said 
tiiat individuals, natives of this country, 
were not allowed to have the occupation 
of lands in India; but were gentlemen 
aware that a great change had taken place 
on that point hy the late Governor- Gene- 
ral? Individuals were now allowed to 
hold lands. Growers of indigo might 
do so ; but notwithstanding that per- 
mission, they still held their lands as 
they formerly did : they might hold lund^ 
in their own names, but they still conti- 
nued the old system, and held them in 
the names of their agents. He was per- 
fectly certain that if any attempt were 
made to convert the civil and military 
servants of the Company into colonists, 
it would be striking a deadly blow at the 
prosperity of India. One of the great 
points of their system was, that when 
those servants hud done liicir duty for a 


certain number of years, they came home 
to this country ; they got into that Court ; 
or, if they were fortunate enough, they 
attained a situation behind the bar ; and 
by their wisdom and experience, the in- 
terests of India were greatly encouraged. 
Now he would say, that if that system 
were altered it would militate greatly 
against the prosperity of India. Such a 
proposition, therefore, should be received 
with the utmost possible caution. Wlicii 
be looked at the pa])ers on tlicir table, be 
saw a recommendation of ** searching 
measures of ccoiioiiiy.*’ He was not an 
enemy to ec«)nomy ; but be feared least 
those searching measures, as they W'eie 
called, might prevent the (foinpany’s ser- 
vants from earning that reward by which 
they w'crc enabled to come home to this 
country, and to euntimic tbeir exertions 
for tbo benefit of India in that court. 
He was not a friend to extravagance, but 
if they bore in mind the situation of a civil 
servant in India — the arduous duties wbieli 
he has to perform --re moved to a dis- 
tance from all society— bis nearest neigh- 
bour perhaps a hundred miles off — obliged 
to send home bis wife and cbildren to 
this country— labouring under anxiety 
ill the due exercise of his functions : if 
they consider all those things, it w'us im- 
possilde, be tliought, to pay that man 
too much. An bon. proprietor (Capt. 
Guwan) bad, early in this debate, stated 
some ciirumstanccs with respect to 
some of tbeir civil servants wliieh be 
hc^ld up to the reprobation of the court. 
He did not mean to say that that lion, 
jiroprietor bad not spoken facts ; but what 
lie complained of was, that the lion, pro- 
prictor seemed too much inclined to sub- 
stitute the exception for the rule, {heary 
hear!) Amongst a great number of in- 
dividuals who are employed by the Com- 
pany, it W'US not impossible, as human 
nature was constituted, that some bad 
men miglit be found. But he appealed to 
the character wdiieh the Company’s civil 
servants Imd sustained, and the state of 
the country over whieli they presided, for 
proof of their uprightness and Imniaiiity. 
Ill his opinion, they w’cll desiTved the 
remiiiieration they received, and they had 
richly earned the confidence which was 
reposed in them, (/ferrr, hear!) They 
were told that a free press ought to be 
introdneed into India. That was a very 
nice question. There w^as no gentleman 
who then heard him, (hat entertained a 
higher idea, or admired more the liberty 
of the press than he did ; and he ihpuld 
rejoice in the day wdien tlic people m In- 
dia, generally speaking, wisiicd for it mid 
iinderatood its benefits. But that time 
hud not yet arrived ; and when he learned 
from the paper of an hoti. director which 
had been laid on the table, that there 
was not now the same cunfideiiee in the 
‘J n 
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Company’s government as was formerly liberty of the press in India, it did appear 
felt by the people of India, he was of to him to be a futile and worthless argu- 
opinion that confidence was not a little ment. It had been alleged, as a defect 
shaken by the press which they already in their system, that sufficient enconrage- 
had in that country. When he heard ment was not given to religious and moral 
gentlemen complaining on the other side education ; and it was asserted tliat under 
of the restrictions placed on the liberty a new arrangement that object could be 
of the press, he perhaps could give them better promoted. If individuals bad seen, 
some proofs that it was not in such a as he did in Calcutta, the encouragement 
shackled state as they supposed. Under given to everything connected with the 
the system which prevailed at present, education of the natives, they would ad- 
though the law, with respect to the press, mit that this objection was not well 
prevented any person from holding a founded. The government watched over 
printing office w'ithont license and the progress of education w'ith a fatherly 
though under that system, the right to care, and ample instruction was imparted 
print might be taken away from an indivi- without touching the prejudices of the 
dual, there nevertheless existed a most natives. He thought, indeed, tiiat they 
remarkable freedom of discussion, and he went too far in their feelings of respect to- 
would say that that freedom sometimes wards the religious prejudices of their 
overstepped the bounds of prudence and Indian subjects ; and they had a Hindoo 
propriety. Not two years before he left college for the education of natives, which 
India, some of those disturbances (which was a most powerful instrument. But 
an lion, director alluded to in the paper when it was first established, no instruc- 
that had been laid upon the table) happen- tion of a religious nature w'as connected 
ed to breakout. Those disturbances were with it. He might be told that nothing 
of so serious a nature as to render it lie- of that kind should be admitted, lest the 
cessary to call in a military force to put prejudices of the nativesmiglit be offended, 
them down : what did the press say on Now what had been the consequences 
that occasion ? They first said, and he of taking that cotii-se ? The young men had 
thought they were exceedingly wrong in been taught geograpliy, mathematics, na- 
making such an assertion, ** that the tia- tural philosophy, and indeed almost every 
tives were in a state of revolt in coase- branch of science that were usually taught 
quence of the injustice of the govern- in Europe. That species of education 
ment and the press farther observed, had had the effect of opening their eyes 
with respect to the military, “ that when to their own idolatrous .‘^ystein. That 
they were next called on to suppress a result w'as foreseen at the time ; and he 
similar insurrection, it was to be hoped and others said, ** let us have a system of 
that the army of Bengal would recollect religious education ready for their instriie- 
and follow the example of the army of tion the moment they are so fur prepared 
France during the three glorious days of for it as to see the errors of their own 
July, and say, ‘why should we fire on our religious system.” That was not ilone ; 
fellow subjects, and fellow countrymen ?* ” and what had been the consequence? 
If that were not dangerous language to use Why, it was w'ell known to every one 
in such a country as India, be really knew conversant with India, that those young 
not what could be so denominated* (Aear, men had fallen into atheistical principles. 
hear !) The people of India, he repeated. So far liad this gone, that it had been 
were not prepared for a free press; and found necessary to remove one of their 
he thought the court would agree with professors. Another of the effects of the 
him, that it would be most unwise to give system was, that it caused the parents to 
one to the native subjects, before they regret that their children had received 
wanted and wished for it. He knew if this education at such an expense as that 
tile native mind were prepared for it, that at which it had been purchased. It 
it might be made a useful engine ; but would have been better for the young 
such at present was not the case. A men if they had retained their own reli- 
gentleman who had been examined before gion instead of adopting atheistical tenets, 
the Parliamentary Committee stated, that because it embraced a principle that told 
the press of India afforded valuable in^ men there was another world, and a 
formation to the government. No doubt higher power to whom they would be 
that was so : it had in some instances hereafter accountable for their acts ; and 
been an useful channel for conveying in- if they took away that principle, which 
fom^ion to the government ; but while atheism certainly did, they destroyed that 
he wuld allow it to be employed for that feeling on which the safety of society 
purpose, he would not suffer it to endan- depended. When he heard it objected 
ger the allegiance of their native army, to the government of India, that they bad 
which was the most important arm of not sufficiently considered the education 
their defence. When he found an ob- of the natives of that country, he thought 
jedion to the present system founded on it right to make this statement They 
the assertion tliat there was not sufficient had attended to the education of the na- 
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fives ; and as he had before said, they were surrounded), beware of encouraging 
had perhaps respected their religious feel- any rash innovations. They stood in India» 
ings or prejudices too much. The hon. as the gallant general had said, on opinion, 
member for Middlesex had made some and he would preserve that opinion with 
remarks on the labours of the mission- the greatest care — with the greatest cau- 
aries in India; and amongst other things, tion — with the greatest watchfulness, 
bod stated that they had not been very The £ast-India Company ought to be. 
successful ; and that where successful in viewed by the natives as a powerful, en- 
appeamiice, they had not exactly reaped lightened, and venerable body ; who, sit-, 
the fruits which many people in this coun- ting in Leadenhall-street, devised the best 
try believed they had. He begged leave measures for the prosperity of India. He 
to make a few observations in respect of would not let them for a moment imagine 
the labours and exertions of those worthy that the Company was other than a great 
men. He would say that their efforts power, which was looked up to, respected, 
were producing good and beneficial effects, and venerated in this country. He con- 
Hc admitted, with the hon. member for fessed, looking to the measure which had 
Middlesex, that for a long period much been proposed, he was afraid that, if that 
good hud not been derived from their la- court did not come to a conclusion with 
hours, and nothing like an amendment, great foresight — with great caution -^with 
with respect to the uioimI conduct, was great wisdom — that there was considerable 
observable amongst the natives; but he danger, lest the government which the 
thought, and lie spoke from Ids own expe- Company had carried on so long, and so 
rience, that that was not now the fact ; well, would henceforward be administered 
the natives were receiving great benefits without their instrumentality. He would 
from the instruction of those excellent give his concurrence to no resolution that 
men, whose unceasing efforts had the would endanger the continuance of the 
effect of attaching them to the govern- government in the hands of the Court of 
ineiit, under which they now lived : there- Directors ; and if he were to choose be- 
fore he would say, that it would not be tween one set of resolutions and another, 
alleged as a charge against the govern- he would adopt that which seemed the 
niciit of India, that it did not provide for least likely to endanger the existing sys- 
tlie religious wants and the moral instruc- tern. On tliat ground he gave the pre- 
tion of the people. He thought that it fcrence to the original resolution, rather 
did ; and lie was of opinion that by a than to the proposition of the hon. mem- 
changc in the system, the gieat interests her for Middlesex. He did not deny that 
of religion and morality w'ould run a very there were things which might be amended 
great risk. He saw clearly two risks that in their government abroad. That fact 
such a change might produce ; — the one he admitted ; and where there appeared 
was, that the exertions of the missionaries to be matters that were neither useful nor 
might be narrowed and tied up by a mis- ornamental to the government, these 
taken policy arising out of the fear that he would prune and lop off ; but Me would 
danger might attend their labours ; and not lay the axe to the root of the tree, 
the other, that the government, not con- He trusted that the Company, like the 
sidering there was any danger, might send magnificent lianyan tree of the East, w^ould 
out to India missionaries of such a cha- extend its suckers in all directions, and 
racter as might lead to very mischievous that they would take a deep hold|On the 
efifects. He spoke to these points, be- Indian soil, affording shelter and protcc- 
causc it came more within the scope of tion to their native subjects. He should 
liis own observation and his own peculiar now conclude. He did not pretend to a 
province, than other subjects that were knowledge of the science of public speak- 
connected with this question. He should ing, but he felt that there was no part of 
now say a very few words with respect to that science better than that of knowing 
the danger to which tlieir Indian empire when to have done, 
would he exposed by any violent altera- Dr. Gilchrist said, the Rev. gentleman 
tion. Let the Proprietors look to the had told them that the indigo growers had 
country which the Company govenied power to hold lands in India in their own 
here were one hundred millions of peo- names, or in the names of their agents, 
pie governed by thirty thousand fo- He should be glad Co know what the Rev* 
leigners. In such a state of things there gentleman meant by that, 
might be danger, and it required all Sir Harford Jones Brydges wished to 
their wisdom and all their caution to ask a question. He did not hear before 
avoid it. They ought tlierefore to study that morning that the gallant officer who 
how they should conduct themselves had moved the original resolution was not 
towards the natives, so as to conci- capable of voting on it. Was that, he 
liate their respect and esteem. Let the enquired, tlic fact? 
court, however (considering the situa- The Chairman, — He certainly cannot 
tion in which the Company were placed, vote upon the question ; but he had a 
looking to the difficulties by which tliey right to speak upon, and to propose a mo- 
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tion. That had long been the practice of 
the Court. 

A Pff)/)rtetor wished to have the opinion 
of the Company’s standing counsel rela< 
tivc to the right of the chairman of the 
Court of Directors to preside as chairman 
in tliat court, committed to writing. 

Mr. Serjeant Spanhie said» it was rather 
unusual to tie a lawyer down to an opinion 
hastily given. He would however state, 
that for 125 years and more, the chairman 
of the Court of Directors had presided at 
all the meetings of tlie Company. Such 
a general acquiescence, if not positive law, 
was, at all events, positive usage ; if, how- 
ever, there were any doubt upon the 
subject, a case might be drawn up for the 
opinion of couiiscl. 

Mrl Kai/e said, if ministers persisted in 
tbrowingopen the China trade, they would 
do a very great injustice to the Compuny. 
It WHS most iin])olitic to throw out of 
employment forty of the finest ships in 
the world; the building of which had cost 
not less than 500,000/. He did not 
think that an annuity of 630,<X)0/., with 
such a guarantee, was a just equivalent 
for what the Company were called upon to 
give up. His Majesty’s ministers were 
liound in common fairness to give them 
time to wind up their affairs ; and tlicy 
ought to be allowed to carry on the China 
trade fora certain term. 

Mr. Deans woidd endeavour to tres- 
pass as little as possible on the patience 
of the court ; and seeing that the higher 
departments of the question had already 
been so ably and amply discussed, he would 
confine himself to what was more imme- 
diately within his own department, viz. 
the business part, and he trusted if his 
views of tlie property and claims of the 
Company were not so favourable as tJiosc 
which had been so .gcuorally expressed 
by hoii. members, that they would give 
him credit for expressing his honest ar.d 
sincere conviction of the opinion he hud 
formed of their atluirs, as a man of busi- 
ness. Being a stranger, it would per- 
haps be proper that he should bes))eak 
their indulgence and forbearance, by briefly 
premising, that twenty years of his life 
had been passed in the Indian archipe- 
lago, in constant intercourse with natives 
of China, and he therefore trusted he 
might, without arrogating too much, pre- 
sume to some knowledge of the character, 
habits, manners, and dispositions of that 
extraordinary people. It was now five 
years since he returned to his native coun- 
try, and he had, during that interval, de> 
voted considerable time and attention to 
the affairs of the Company, and having 
carefully and attentively perused the cor- 
respondence between the right hori. Mr. 
Grant and the bon. Court of Directors, 
and vvelglied all tlie arguments therein 
advanced, well as all that had been 


stated in the debates, he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that in his humble judg- 
ment, the terms of compromise proposed 
by his Majesty’s ministers were not only 
just, but liberal to the fullest extent, to 
which they could hope for the ap])roval of 
parliament, on submitting them to their 
consideration. He conceived that the 
general piimriples of those propositions 
were, as tliey regarded this country, in 
perfect accordance with the general voice 
of the nation, which would no longer tole- 
rate the incongruous union of sovereigns 
and traders in the same body, nor sutfer 
them to continue to trade in their corpo- 
rate capacity in common with the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects. They would be 
allowcMl to retiiin ail the property standing 
under the head of commercial assets, on 
the proprietors guaranteeing to govern- 
ment that it should bo forthcoming when 
called for, to answer any demands or lia- 
bilities to which it might be found subject 
on the final adjustment of accoimts ; and 
with a view to obtaining as speedy an ad- 
justment as possible, commissions would 
be appointed, composed of iiidepeiulcnt 
and disinterested men, of talent and expe- 
rieiu^e in business, assisted by able accoun- 
tants, to sit at the India House, and there 
make up tlte territorial and commercial 
iiecoimts, abstractedly from each other, 
from the original books and documents, 
referring all disputed items to tlie award 
of arbitrators. On the other hand, should 
they adopt a system of opposition, it could 
scarcely be contended that the jiroprietors 
were entitled to take over and appropri- 
ate to themselves the whole of tlie pro- 
perty standing under the head of cominer- 
einl assets, without any previous investi- 
gation or adjustment of the accounts be- 
tween thac branch of the Company’s con- 
cerns, which had been confided to tlieir 
care and nmnagement by the nation, in 
tri.st, and that which they considered as 
exclusively their own ; and lie was sure 
every one ac({uaiiited with the atfiiirs of 
the Company must admit, that any ad- 
justment of the accounts between the ter- 
ritorial and commercial brunches, by a 
reference to the overwhelming mass of 
documents and crude and conflicting state- 
ments laid before parliament, would, if at 
all practicable, be at least a work of great 
labour and difficulty. He had therefore 
no doubt, that it was with a view to ob- 
viate this difficulty and avert all its atten- 
dant consequences, as well as to obtain a 
speedy, final, and satisfactory adjustment 
of this important question, that govern- 
ment had been induced to propose those 
liberal terms of compromise now submit- 
ted to their consideration. Should this 
court, as he jierceived they were now 
disposed to do (iVb, wo/), adopt the gene- 
ral principles of the propositions, and 
authorize ihc Court of Directors to nego- 
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tiate the details, he had no doubt but his 
Majesty’s government would meet them 
in a like spirit of concession, and, in the 
settlement of tlie details, be disposed to 
concede every practicable arrangement in 
their power, consistent with tliose prin- 
ciples, to ensure the punctual payment of 
the dividends and the eventual discliarge 
of the capital on the terms stipulated ; 
more particularly when it was pointed out 
to them that, although India must neces- 
sarily and unavoidably be involved in 
every war into which this country might 
enter, yet that this country would not 
materially be aire<*ted by such wars as 
might occur in India, whilst it would par- 
ticipate largely in all the advantages that 
might result from a successful tenniiiatioii 
of them. This, and other arguments which 
might be adduced, would, he had little 
doubt, induce the government to consent 
to a reasonable modilicatioii of their pro- 
positions, so as to satisfy the proprietors on 
that point. Should the next resolution of 
government he such as he luid ]>redicted, 
lie should like to ask how many hon. ])ro- 
prietora would be inclined to subscril^e 
the required guarantee, ami await the 
final issue of the adjustment of tlic ac- 
counts, far less incur the risk of loss which 
would be the inevitable result of a cum- 
brous, unwiebly, and expensive corpointe 
body entering the lists of speculation in 
competition with the acute, intelligent, 
active, ami economical enterprise of indi- 
vidual British traders ? While he felt dis- 
j)Ose<l to give the C^oiirt of Directors cre- 
dit for the zeal with which they had advo- 
catc<l the cause of the Company in the 
late negotiation, lie regretted that he 
could neither acquiesce in the pretensions 
they had n<lvanced, nor in their reasons 
for objecting to the government jiropo- 
sitions. It was evuleiit that their princi- 
pal objections to the propositions were, 
that tile power ar.<l authority to he vested 
in them was neither sufficiently absolute 
nor of long enough diimtion, and that 
they should be inclined to incur some risk 
in obtaining those ends w'as but reason- 
able ; but why the proprietors should 
incur the risk of serious ssicrifices for such 
an object, he was at a loss to conjecture. 
But to return to the subject of the ac- 
counts. If, as he saw no reason to doubt, 
the commercial books of the Company 
had been regularly kept and balanced, on 
the same principles as the books of other 
extensive commercial establishments, such 
a commission as he had supposed would 
have little difficulty in drawing up such an 
abstract statement of the commercial pro- 
fit and loss of the Company as would ex- 
hibit whether any, and what amount of 
surplus profits hud been annually available, 
and at the disposal of the directors in aid 
of ten'itorial disbursement. For his own 
part, he was rather inclined to believe 
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that such a document would satis/actorily 
prove that, but for the aid derived from the 
resources and treasuries of India in sup- 
plying the home investments, their com- 
mercial capital would have been dissi- 
pated, and their commercial functions 
would have been long since at an end. 
If hon. proprietors dissented from this 
opinion, he had no objections, for the 
sake of argument, to admit that nil 
the claims advanced by the commercial 
against the territorial branch could lie fully 
substantiated ; still, what, he would ask, 
could that benefit the proprietors, seeing 
that, according to the charters of 1793 and 
1813, they were expressly debarred from 
any participation in the commercial profits 
beyond the dividend of 101 percent, until 
after the debts of the concerns should 
have been reduced within certain pre- 
scri!)cd limits? arwl they all knew, that so 
far from this being the case, after deduct- 
ing all the assets, territorial and commer- 
cial, at their own valuation, they would 
still greatly exceed those limits ; and they 
had been distinctly and correctly informed 
by Mr. Grant, that for those debts, the 
capita] stock, as well us all the other pro- 
perty of the Company, was justly and 
legally responsible. He therefore again 
earnestly entreated the court to pause ere 
it rejected the boon now offered to it, 
and which might never again be within its 
reach. He should now say a few words 
with respect to the China tnide, and witli 
reference to the Chinese character, with 
which he was well acquainted. He was 
glad that tliis monopoly would now be 
put an end to, and that such a blot should 
no longer stain the Company. (“ It is 
no hlotr*) In his opinion, every mono- 
poly was an evil. As regarded the dangers 
and difficulties to be apprehended in an 
extended intercourse with China* he partly 
concurred in those apprehensions, believ- 
ing tiiat they would be the natural conse- 
quences of the vicious system under which 
the intercourse with that country had 
all along existed. The Company first 
visited China as a powerful association of 
hongs, about two centuries ago, prepared 
either for commerce or conquest, as oppor- 
tunities offered. Their character for seiz- 
ing on the countries they came to trade 
with had precbdcd them. Accordingly 
the Chinese government, always jealous of 
foreigners, appointed a large copartnery, 
or hong, to communicate with them, and 
restricted their intercourse to that 'hong. 
This powerful hong, as might have been 
expected, like the upas tree, blighted all 
the minor cstublishnients within its reach ; 
but time and the natural character of the 
Chinese would socn effect a beneficial 
change, and they would, he trusted, cre 
long, see numerous respectable Chinese 
copartneries or bongs established in Can- 
ton and otlier ports of China, with whom 
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merchants would conduct their business 
with as much satisfaction and security as 
with the commercial establishments of any 
other part of the world. To show this 
more distinctly, he would enter into some 
explanations, which would prove that the 
Chinese were perfectly alive to the value 
of a character for punctuality and upright- 
ness in their commercial dealings. It was 
well known to many in this court, that 
the Company’s bales of goods, with their 
marks or chops upon them, passed 
tfarougliout China, from hand to hand, with- 
out being opened or examined, the chop 
of the Company being the guarantee for 
tile quantity and quality of tiie contents ; 
but they were perhaps not aware that this 
had been a practice amongst the Chinese 
themselves long before their intercourse 
with Europeans. With regard to the sup- 
ply of teas, he could assure the court, that 
as the whole population of China drank 
tea, there would be little apprehension of 
an increased demand being met, as it 
could form but a very minute portion of 
the immense quantity consumed in China; 
and although the quality of that supplied, 
from the consumption, might lie wiiat 
they considered an inferior descriptioQ, 
yet they should also receive all the good 
teas they received at present ; and whon 
it was recollected that twenty years ago 
the whole exports from China did not 
much exceed twenty millions of pounds, 
and that it now exceeded fifty millions, 
they would perceive that the produce 
would in a very short time keep pace with 
the demand. They must also bear in 
mind, that as the teas were cultivated in 
hilly districts, not well suited to other 
sorts of cultivation, and where tea was 
certainly the most profitable article of 
culture, they might rely upon it there 
would be no limit to the supply. His ob- 
ject was to state the truth, and not to 
make this a party question. The opium 
exported by the Company, although smug- 
gled, went all through C'hiiia, and whs 
received by the dealer with perfect confi- 
dence, because it was marked with the 
Company’s chop. But the same respect 
for good faith existed amongst the Chi- 
nese. They were anxious to preserve a 
good character, and amongst them were 
to be found as honourable merchants as 
any in the world. He would adduce ano- 
ther &ct, to shew that the Chinese were 
perfectly aware of the value of a good cha- 
racter. In Cadoc, one of the central pro- 
vinces of Java, noted throughout the In- 
dian archipelago for the quality of the 
tobacco which it produced, the cultivation 
of that plant was superintended, and the 
t^e of it conducted by Chinese. The 
baskets in which that tobacco was packed, 
pass throughout the most distant coun- 
tries of the archipelago without ques- 
tion, so long as they were not opened. 
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the chop of the respectable Chinese cul- 
tivator being held a guarantee for the 
q uantity and quality of the contents. He 
had dealt as a merchant for a long period 
with Chinese merchants, and could de- 
clare, that he never transacted business 
with commercial men more honourable in 
their dealing, or more generally alive to 
the value of character. Again, when 
packages were sent from China to India, 
in the country ships, as they were called, 
and that on examination in India they 
proved different from what they were 
stated to be, in that case, if such packages 
were brought buck, the Chinese merchant, 
without demur, paid two for every one so 
returned — a striking proof of llie value 
they place on the maintenance of their 
commercial character amongst foreigners ; 
for it must be borne in mind, that such 
frauds, when they did occur, were gene- 
rally ))raetised by the boatmen entrusted 
with tlie conveyance of the goods from 
Canton to the ships, who were so expert 
that they would occasionally succeed in 
substituting similar packages, in spite of 
tlie utmost vigilance. One word as to 
the Chinese government permanently 
stopping the trade. Being acquainted 
with the character of the Chinese people, 
and the various articles imported into that 
country, he knew that they fthe Chinese) 
were more de])ciidcnt on that trade tiiaii 
those who dealt with them ; and that, all- 
powerful and despotic as that government 
was, it might as well attempt to prevent 
the rivers of the empire from running to- 
wards the ocean, as strive to hinder the 
products of that country from being wafted 
on its bosom to the uttermost corners of 
the earth. There were various other points 
connected with this trade on which he 
could have wished to address the court, 
but he feared he bad already trespassed too 
long on their patience, and would tlicre- 
forc conclude with expressing an earnest 
hope that the directors might be em- 
powered to bring the present negotiation 
to a close on the most favourable terms 
they could obtain. He thanked the hon. 
members for the indulgence with which 
they had listened to him, and again begged 
to assure them, that his earnest desire 
was, by shewing them what he conceived 
their true position, to prevent any bad 
effects that might result from tlieir too 
sanguine reliance, either on the amount 
of their assets, or on their undisputed right 
to them. 

Mr. Fielder heard with great surprise 
the Company represented as little better 
than beggars, and keeping fraudulent ac- 
counts, and he hoped the court would 
bear a few words on that subject. He 
was indeed astonished when it was stated 
in and out of this house, that not only the 
present but the ex-ministers, the ^Mns 
and the outs,” the Whigs and the To- 
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nes/* all declared that the Company was 
nearly in a state of insolvency ; and there- 
fore it was imagined by the public that 
the ministers had come forward to do an 
act of charity instead of mere justice to- 
wards the Company. He distinctly de- 
nied that position; for the Company’s 
commercial assets were above twenty-five 
millions. (Iwar, hear!) Though this 
bold assertion was made, all parties liad 
themselves admitted the Company’s sol- 
vency. This important fact was admitted 
by the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Ellenborough, during their interview w'ith 
Mr. Astell and Sir Robert Campbell. 
They actually admitted that the Company 
were possessed of commercial assets suf- 
ficient to pay all dividends, all legal debts, 
all debts of honour, in short all demands 
which could be made on the Company. 
The court would find in the minute of 
conference of 12th October 1831 this 
passage ; — “ The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Ellenborough considered that the 
Proprietors had full security for their ca- 
pital stock and for the dividend at its pre- 
sent rate, in their commercial assets, and 
in the value of the fixed property in India, 
&c. &c. &c.*’ Were not these facts ? Did 
not the hero of Waterloo and Lord Ellen- 
borough speak of tlieir fixed property in 
India, and their undoubted right to com- 
mercial assets elsewhere? And did not 
that mean their lands, buildings, their 
goods and chattels, in short, every thing 
which appertained to tfie Company in its 
commercial capacity ? Now here he had 
the admission of the Tories themselves 
as to the Company’s solvency. He would 
next shew that the Whigs had virtually 
made as strong an admission ; indeed, all 
Parliament, both Whigs and Tories, be- 
fore whom the Company would have to 
seek justice, would be obliged to concede 
this important and, in fact, vital point. 
He would ask the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Control whether he had 
not admitted as much as the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Ellenborough ? 
Had he not said, ** I will secure to you 
^630,000 per annum ; I will secure to you 
all your capital, and take upon myself all 
your liabilities of every description, legal 
and in honour ?'* And could this court 
suppose for an instant that the Board of 
Control or ministers would dare to go be- 
fore the British Parliament in these times 
with such a proposition as this, unless 
they knew that tliis Company had sufiH- 
clent assets for every' purpose? (hear, 
heart) He wished to -know what had 
been the conduct of the nation to a noble 
duke in respect to the purchase of the 
Isle of Man (in which, if he was rightly 
informed, the family of Mr. Grant took a 
most active part). The duke claimed 
lands, buildings, goods, chattels, and ef- 
fects in tliat island, as this Company docs 


in India. He claimed rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as well as a right of sove- 
reignty in that place, precisely as we do 
ill India, independent of our commercial 
assets in other places. What was the 
conduct of the British Parliament to this 
nobleman? Now, Sir, only compare the 
Isle of Man to India. The island was a 
thorn in the side of England — India an 
ocean of wealth to the nation at large. 
The isle was an asylum to the rogue at 
the expense of the honest English credi- 
tor — not so with India. The isle encou- 
raged smuggling in every possible way — 
whereas India is a source of wealth in 
point of national revenue. It being uni- 
versally deemed injurious to tlie British 
empire for the Isle of Man to remain in 
such a state, what was done ? Why his 
grace of Athol had British justice, and he 
received several immense sums of money 
from the British public, (hear, hear!) 
He was certain that the British nation 
would ever consult its own pride, its own 
dignity, and its own honour, and never 
take from any individual that which he 
had a right to be paid for. Now, Sir, 
was it proposed by the clan of the Grants 
to the Laird of Blair Athol, instead of 
paying his lordship in bank notes or gold 
in London, to give him permission to 
squeeze his own inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man for the purchase-money? No such 
insult was offered. Was permission given 
to him to gather ** black mail” from the 
neighbouring clans, in his own Pass of 
Killie Crankie, or to collect what he could 
from the Grampians? No such insulting 
proposition was made to the noble duke. 
How was he paid ? Not as this Company 
is proposed to he paid by Mr. Grant, but 
in good gold from India, brought to Lon- 
don by this Company. Such was the 
fact. He could not sit still when he 
heard this Company thus treated as in- 
solvent. He found in one of the reports 
before Parliament that this Company in- 
stead of ever receiving a single shilling 
from the nation, had lent it large sums of 
money, some paying no interest whatever, 
and others only 3 per cent., and at times 
when this Company was paying in India 
8, 10, and 12 per cent, interest. It idso 
appeared that between 1768 and 177d this 
Company had given to the British empire 
no less than ^2,169,398, besides several 
immense sums since; altogether, with in- 
terest, the large sum of fifteen millions 
sterling, a sum, at 5 per cent., not only 
sufficient to pay the dividends of j£6^,000 
per annum, but our London pensions. 
All this independent of our commercial 
assets of about twenty-five millions ster- 
ling. He tlien would ask, why, under such 
circumstances, did ministers offer an un- 
certain security for the Company’s capital 
and dividends t He demanded whether 
such conduct towards the Company was 
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fair, honourable* or indeed honest ? In 
conclusion, he would remind the Company 
that it was in possession of its own pro- 
perty, end merely add Mr. Sheridan’s 
admirable reply in Parliament to Mr. 

Bathurst, who preferred bank notes 
to gold, ** That though Brmf was an ex- 
cellent dog, Holdfast was a mucli better.'* 
Mr. Malcolm Lewin did not think it 
necessary, in discussing the question be- 
fore the court, to impute to his Majesty’s 
ministers the use of a threat, although he 
was free to admit they had suggested to 
the £ast-lndia Company a queer alterna- 
tive. {hear!) He considered his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers the advocates of the 
public interests, while wc were the advo- 
cates of our own, and that it was their 
duty, entertaining the opinion that our 
commercial assets were avaihihlc fur the 
territorial debt of India, to assert that 
opinion ; but he thought that having done 
so, tliey were bound to go further, and to 
have required of this court an appropria- 
tion of those funds to their right purposes. 
(htarj hear!) If the funds we propose 
to appropriate to the payment of our divi- 
dends are justly available for the relief of 
the territorial debtor, in God's name let 
them be so applied, (hear, hear!) The 
East- India Company have ever inaiiitainsft 
a high character, let them not at the last 
hour of their existence sully their fame, 
and abandon their constituents at the 
shrine of self-interest. On the security 
offered for the dividends, he would ob- 
serve, that the court had yesterday heard 
that Bengal was in a state of beggary, 
but he could not, as he understood liad 
l>een done, trace cause and effect. He 
believed tliat the distress wliieli prevailed 
ill India >vas not to be referred to any 
particular system, but to an immoderate 
land-tax, which he should like, as sug- 
gested by the lion, member for Middlesex, 
to see reduced twenty-five per cent. To 
liiin it signified little what the system of 
collection was, provided you did nut col- 
lect too much, (hear^ hear!) He would 
say but H very few words on the tea- mo- 
nopoly j that British capital should be 
employed in providing cheap tea for all 
the world except England was, he thought, 
a proposition no longer to be endured, 
and in an open trade it was obvious we 
should be undersold, (hear!) In re- 
gard to the resolutions of the hon. and 
gsdf^ general who led in the debate, he 
>vpuj|d mistrust any resolutions which 
caitie recommended by tlie speech which 
that hon. and gallant general had delivered 
in this court ; he considered that speech 
to advocate a most illiberal policy, a policy 
detrimental alike' to the interests of Eng- 
land as India. The gallant general advo- 
cated absolute government, and denounced 
a free press ; in this, to do him justice, he 
was consistent. He spoke of insurrec- 


tions; and told us that all India was 
prostrate before us, that thousands in every 
province were ready to rise against our 
rule — if this w’ere a true picture, he, Mr. 
Lewin, would consider it a sufficient ar- 
gument for the restrictions imposed by 
the plan of his Majesty's miiiisteis on 
the power of the Court of Directors ; but 
he thought the picture vvhich had been 
drawn by the gallant general was over- 
charged. He believed that the govern- 
ment of India was strong in the attachment 
of its subjects ; and instead of a])prehciid- 
ing danger from u free press, he thought it 
would prove a source of strength instead 
of weakness. He expected the same re- 
sult from the free resort of Englishmen to 
India, that each would he conducive to the 
welfare of India, the one in improving the 
moral condition of the people, the other 
in opening the multifold resources of that 
country, and that each in their turn would 
assist in the work of civilization, winch 
has ever been the offspring of an inter- 
course with foreigners. lie i‘allcd upon 
those who were hostile to a free press in 
India to reconcile the existence of a free 
press in ('ulcutta (uiider the goveriiineiits 
of Hastings and Bentinck) with a shackled 
press under contemporaneous govern - 
nients at Madras, (hear, hear!) In our 
anxiety to surround our native subjects 
witli protection, we should take care that 
we do not keep them in ii state of pupil- 
lage, futul to the exertion of the energies 
of their character. But, lie would ask. 
what are the dangers to be apprelicnded 
from the resort of Englislimeii to India? 
the examples of them adduced in 1813 
were declared by Mr. Courtenay to be 
such twaddle us could nut be listened to 
witli cominuii patience ; and even the late 
Lord Londonderry considered them a pure 
chiinerB. Have not the natives of India 
sufficient protection from the laws ? (hear, 
hear!) Is there u district within the 
Company's rule which docs not affbnl 
redress to the aggrieved, without respect 
of person? (hear, hear!) Are not the 
Company’s officers, and even the Com- 
pany itself, prosecuted and cast in their 
own provincial courts ? (hear, hear, hear !) 
And shall it be said that a redress which 
is capable of reaching the government is 
insufficient to meet the wrongs inflicted 
by individuals, (hear, hear I) 

The Chairman said, that this discussion 
had now occupied a considerable time ; he 
thought that a considerable portion of that 
time had been lost in debate upon irrele- 
vant matters. He wished, therefore, to 
recall the court to the real question, for 
the discussion of which it had been calle<l. 
In consequence of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters stating that they would not recom- 
mend to Parliament that the exclusive 
trade to China should be any longer con- 
tinued in the hands of the Company, they 
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proposed, in order not to disappoint tho 
hopes of the countr}% which they stated 
would be greatly disappointed if such a 
measure were not adopted, that the East- 
India Company should give up that por- 
tion of their trade, and for the benefit 
thus relinquished by the Company and 
conferred upon the British public, they 
proposed a compromise to the Court of 
Directors. The Court of Directors en- 
tertained the question, and that was the 
question which had been brought for con- 
sideration before the Court of Proprietors. 
The directors asked of the Court of Pro- 
prietors notliing more but to approve of 
their sanctioning the principle of a com- 
promise, and as that question had now 
been before the Court of Proprietors for 
several days, he did think that he was not 
requesting too much when he asked them 
at length to come to a decision upon it. 
He did think that if the original resolu- 
tions should be carried, they would give 
an opportunity to the Court of Directors 
to go with peace in their hands to his 
Majesty’s ministers. ( hear, hear ! ) Con- 
sidering those'circumstances, he did hope 
that the court would adhere to the subject 
that was before it. He was sure that he 
would be excused for having offered those 
remarks to the court. (Cries of Ques- 
tion.) 

Sir H. J. Bryd{jes said that as he had 
been alluded to just now in the debate, he 
would assure the hon. proprietor who liad 
so alluded to him, that he was quite mis- 
taken in what he had attributed to him. 
He had made none of those observations 
about the press which the hon. proprietor 
had attributed to him. 

Mr. Lewin understood the hon. pro- 
prietor to have said what he attributed to 
him in his speech in the first day of this 
discussion. 

Mr. Warre could assure the hon. chair- 
man and the court, that if it was the ge- 
neral opinion that for present purposes 
there had been sufficient discussion on 
this subject, he would occupy their time 
for a very few moments ; he had princi- 
pally risen for the purpose of expressing a 
hope, that the Court of Directors would 
be armed with an expression of confidence 
on the part of the proprietors, and that 
they would be enabled by the speedy close 
of this discussion to recommence their ne- 
gotiations with his Majesty’s government 
{hear, heart) Though various matters 
had been touched upon in the course of 
this discussion, it did appear to him that 
the real point at issue had been narrowed 
to two propositions— the first was, whe- 
ther or not there should not be an in- 
crease of the guarantee fund proposed for 
the future payment of their dividends ; and 
the other related to the security to be 
afforded to them for their demands upon 
their territorial property. Upon the first 


of those points, he must be allowed to 
express a strong opinion. If after all the 
correspondence which had taken place 
between the Government and the Court 
of Directors, and after the discussion 
which for eight days had employed that 
court, the directors should be enabled to 
recommence their negotiations with bis 
Majesty’s ministers — he would say to 
them that they ought to endeavour to 
obtain an increase, he would not say to 
what amount, — but they ought to endea- 
vour to obtain a satisfactory increase of 
the guarantee fund, in making the com- 
promise which it was now proposed to 
make with the public. He thought that 
the Court of Proprietors should enable the 
Court of Directors to recommence without 
delay the negotiations with the govern- 
ment. Though he had heard much in 
the course of the debate against the pro- 
posed settlement of this great question— 
though he had heard the hon. proprietor, 
Mr. Tucker, attack the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the President of the Boaid of 
Control, with much good humour, but 
also with considerable sarcasm, and 
though many remarks had now been re- 
peated, which had been urged in the 
course of the debates in 181^ of which 
he had a personal recollection, he should 
make but one or two observations upon 
w'hat had fallen from the hon. proprietor, 
Mr. Tucker. That hon. proprietor re- 
ferred with some confidence to the debates 
of 1813, at which period he was pleased 
to designate the present President of the 
Board of Control, as the giant advocate 
of the Company in the House of Com- 
mons, while he called all those who took 
the other side of the question then, as 
his “ Lilliputian ” opponents. He would 
ask that hon. proprietor whether be in- 
cluded Mr. Canning amongst those Lil- 
liputian ” opponents ? Without drawing 
a comparison as to which was the greater 
giant of the tw^o, Mr. Canning or the 
present President of the Board of Con- 
trol, he was sure that the hon. pro- 
prietor would agree with him in thinking, 
that upon that question Mr. Canning 
was an opponent of no mean description. 
{hear, hear!) He would ask whether 
the predictions which were then made as 
to the evil consequence that would arise 
from the partial opening at that time ef- 
fected in the India trade had since been 
verified by experience ? The hon. pro- 
prietor had referred to the opinions ex- 
pressed in the debates in the House of 
Commons in 1813 by the Marquis of 
Hastings, by the late Mr. Grant, father 
of the present President of tlie Board of 
Control, by Sir Thomas Munro, and by 
Sir John Malcolm, against the opening 
which was then proposed in the India 
trade. He would ask the hon. proprietor 
whether the prediction then so confidently 
2 c 
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made by those hi^h authorities liud since 
been confirmed by experience, or whe- 
ther on the contrary events had not since 
shewn that they were quite uiitbnndcii ? 
Hud any of the injuries arisen — had any 
of the many dangers occurred that were 
then so confidently foretold as being sure 
to follow the allowing a private trade to 
India? The right hon. geiitlenn'in, Mr. 
Grant, the President of the Hoard of 
Controli had been taunted with having 
changed bis opinions from what they were 
at that period- He thought that Mr. 
Grant was perfectly justified in doing so, 
seeing the altered state of circuinsUnces 
that had since arisen, and that it would 
have been inconsistency on his part not 
to have done so. lie would concltidc 
the few observations wiiich he had fdt it 
his duty to address to the proprietors, by 
again expressing his wish that the direc* 
tors should be enabled without delay to 
recommence their ncgotiutioiis with the 
government. He also trusted that the 
result of those negotiations would be, that 
the King's guverninent would sec the 
justice and propriety of increasing tiic 
amount of the proposed guarantee fuiid. 
He hoped that such wouhl be the case, 
and that they would not be driven to tlie 
necessity of going into a protracted and 
disputed account us to their commercial 
assets. He repeated his hope that the 
I'ourt of Directors would be speedily 
enulded to recommence their ncgotiutioiis 
with the Government. 

Mr. Tucker having been personally 
alluded to by the lion, member (Mr. 
Warre), he trusted that the court would 
not separate under an impression that 
he (Mr. T.) had uttered a word disres- 
pectful towards the right lion, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. He had 
certainly no such intention. He would 
say, indeed, borrowing the ivords of a 
French poet : Inconstant ns you urc, I 
love you. What should I have done, 
had you prove<l true!’* He (Mr. T.) 
could not help regretting for the sake of 
the Last- India Company, and for the sake 
of the riglit lion, gentleman himself, that 
he bad changed his opinions ; but while 
he expres.scd that regret, lie never foi*got 
the respect which was due to the charac- 
ter, station, and talents of the riglit. lion, 
gentleman. He miglit add. that it was 
not bis practice to treat any political 
opponent otherwise than with courtesy 
and consideration. His own principles 
and opinions he (Mr. T.) could not 
abandon. 

Mr. EUiot said, that so miicli bad been 
said with regard to tlic China trade, that 
he should not feel it necessary to occupy 
their time writh observations upon that • 
subject. Witli regard to the great ques- 
tion now bcfforc them, wiiat he thought 
they were to consider was, whether or 


not the Court of Projirietors, consider- 
ing the proposition which liad been made 
to tliem by Government, could agree to 
it. He was of opinion that they would 
have it in their power so to reduce their 
c.\penses in linlia, as to enable them to 
meet the whole of their dividends out of 
their own means. {Much interruption.) 
Though he was anxious to employ the 
natives as much as ])ossible in India, yet 
lie was not for employing them too gene- 
rally in the government there, for if that 
.should be done, it would be soon seen 
that they eoiiUl not govern India for them- 
selves. With regard to their trade, though 
tlie Hoard of Control apparently only 
vvishtMl to take from them their trade to 
China, there was a portion of their Indian 
trade which the proposition of that Hoard 
would materially diminish, and which at 
present brought them in two miliioiis 
.sterling per annum — he alluded to the 
trade in salt and opium. {Considerable 
interruption . ) 

Sir C, Forbes rose and said, that un- 
less tlie eoiirt would bear every gentleman 
that wislied to address it, he would un- 
doubtedly move an adjournment. 

Mr. Elliot said it was not his intention 
to oeeiipy their time at any length ; he 
merely wished to state the diilicnltics in 
which the proposition made by Govern- 
ment was calculated to place them. He 
did not desire to throw any ohstrnctions 
in tlie way of the Court of Directors. 
He was on the contrary anxious that 
every means sliouhl he employed to facili- 
tate the negotiations of the directors with 
tlio Hoard of Control for the settlement 
of this cjuestion. It was with tliat view 
that he now begged to draw tlieir atten- 
tion to two grand sources of their reve- 
nue, namely, suit and 0)>iiim. Though 
the Hoard of Control statc^d that it did 
not wish to interfere witli their territorial 
property in India, he could not help 
thinking that when the Indian tmde was 
thrown open, the I/iverpool merchants 
would send out salt to India, so as to 
fliininish the amount of that revenue, 
whence the Company's dividends were ^ 
to he derived. Supposing that by means 
of some fiscal regulation, a duty to the 
amount of half a million should be effect- 
ed upon the importation of that article, 
he was utterly at a loss to know how the 
deSeit of more than a million occasioned 
by tlie loss of that trade was to be sup- 
plied. These were matters that he tliouglit 
should be fairly stated to the Board of 
Control, and it was for that purpose he 
had adverted to them upon this occasion. 

Captain Gowan had a few observations 
to make, in reply to some animadversions 
that had been mode upon what bad fallen 
from him in the course of this debate. 
He bad been told by some gentleman 
who had addressed the court, that the 
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aiithority whicli lie had quoted with re- 
gard to the mal-administrution of justice 
ill India was an anonymous one. lie 
would now refer to an authority on the 
subject, whicli was before the court in the 
shape of an otlicial document ; he alluded 
to the case from llerhampove, \vhi(rh was 
transmitted to the Court of Directors by 
Lord W. lientiiick. In that instance, the 
judge "ho presided in the court issued 
a proclamation forbidding the natives 
to enter his court, or to look him 
in the face. He could name the paper if 
necessary in which tlie fact was mention- 
ed. lie miglit also refer to the state- 
ment in Hiiuther case, where a magistrate 
publicly intimated that if he should be 
touched upon tlie right shoulder by u 
niuns/'uidt he would deirree in favour of the 
plaintitf, and if on the left, in favour of 
the defendant. (Cries of Question and 
laugitter.) These \^•erc facts that lie 
(Capt. Gowaii) could prove. TJic rev. 
gentleman who had sjiokeii in the course 
of this debate, had thought proper to 
assail the character of a free press in 
India. That rev. gentleinaii hud cut a 
cons])icuous figure in the management of 
the Tory press in Calcutta, for which he 
had been censured by the general assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland ; and there- 
fore his attack upon a free press came 
with a very bad grace from him. ^ 

Mr. Salomons said, he was desirous to 
put u question to the clmirman. His 
Majesty’s government proposed that tlie 
Company should give up the trade to 
China. The consequence would be, if 
they should agree to that projiosition, 
that they would not trade to Cliiiiu: 
that the Select Committee at Canton 
would be removed, and that the factory 
there would be done away with, its place 
to be supplied by an othcer holding his 
MajeKty's commission. Now if, in the 
course of events, it should liappcn that — 

The Chairman^ iiiternqiting the lion, 
proprietor, expressed a liojie tliat he 
would not go into the question as to what 
would happen under such circumstances, 
but that lie would coiifiiic himself to the 
question he \\ us about to jjut. 

Mr. Salomons said he would endeavour 
to do so. He wished to know, supposing 
that the Company’s trade with Chiiifi 
should be stopped, and that his Majesty’s 
representative, who was to supply their 
place at Canton, should be insulted, and 
that force w'ould be employed to protect 
the Britisli trade and injterests there — 
he wislied to know whether, under such 
circumstances, the expense would not fall 
upon the goveriiinent of British India. 

The Chairman really thought tJiat he 
ought not to answer such a question. 
The directors were now about recom- 
mencing their negotiations with tlie go- 
vernment, and would it be wise that they 
should go ii)> with their hands tied, or 
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with their minds made up, upon that or 
any other particular point. (Hear !) He 
begged the lion, proprietor to consider 
that, and to be assured tliat he meant 
him no disrespect in declining to answer 
his question on the presiMit occasion. 
He could not answer, under the circum- 
stances in which lie was placed, consis- 
tently with the duty which he owed to 
the Coinjiany. 

Mr. Satoinoiis trusted that in the course 
of those negotiation.^, the interests of the 
Cum])aiiy would nut be lost sight of. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that lie thought the 
question which had been ])Ut by the lion, 
proprietor below him (Mr. Salomons), 
was a very iiutiiral one. It was a \'fcry 
proper enquiry to make, wJiether in the 
event of a war, under the circumstances 
mentioned by tliat li.jii. proprietor, the 
ex]}ense of it would not fall upon the 
Company in India. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
had no hesitation in .saying, that in his 
opinion the expense would fall upon the 
Company. This debate had now oceu- 
pied eight days— that was to say, thirty- 
six or forty hours had been consumed in 
tlic discussion of this important question. 
The hon. proprietor, therefore, who com- 
pluined on this score, must allow that no 
unreasonable degree of time bad been 
spent in debating it, as would he hoped 
1 e more apparent wlieii they came to 
compare the length of their discussion 
with those wiiieli would take place In 
parliament. He was quite sure that this 
great question would not be settled in the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords ill twice the time. Indeed, he 
scarcely imagined that it would pass 
through parliament in the course of the 
present session, if at all, which was more 
than doubtful. 

The Chairman hoped the hon. projirie- 
tor would allow him to interrupt for a 
few moments, for the purpose of advert- 
ing to the question which had been put 
to him by tlie lion, proprietor (Mr. Sa- 
lomons). He thought that upon recol- 
lection he could answer that question in a 
way that, perhaps, would be satisfactory 
to the hon. hart. He would answer the 
question by staling, as nearly as he could, 
a ease in point that occurred a few years 
ago. In J826, it happened that in con- 
sequence of despatches from India, it was 
determined by the Court of Directors to 
send out there a reinforcement of 1,000 
seamen. He (the Chairman) went to the 
Admiralty, and asked the first lord to send 
out that number of seamen to India. He 
immediately put the ships in commission, 
and within the shortest possible period 
1,0(10 seamen were despatched in three 
ships to India, where they proved of es«. 
sential service. By and by, the tbea 
chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Robin- 
son, now the Earl of liipon) came to< 
prepare his budget fur parliament. While 
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doing 80 > he communicated with the Court 
of Directors as to the reinforcement of 
seamen which they had received from the 
Admiralty. He stated his dilliculty on 
the subject to be this, that as parliament 
had only voted 29,000 men tor the ser- 
vice of the year, of which 29,000 men 
the East- India Company had had their 
due proportion for the security and pro- 
tection of their trade, he did not know 
how he could call upon the House of 
Commons to defray the expense of the 
additional 1,000 men that had been sup- 
plied to the Company. In reply, the 
directors said—** send in your bill, Mr. 
Robinson, the East- India Company will 
not ask the government to pay a single 
sixpence of that expense — send in your 
bill, Mr. Robinson.” {heart hear !) The 
consequence was, that an arrangement of 
that kind took place ; but it was found in 
the course of it afterwards, that there 
would be some little dilliculty in making 
up the accounts, owing to the practice of 
the Admiralty of not paying off ships 
until they arrive at home from serviee. 
The directors proposed, that as they had to 
pay 51. for every man, and as they w’ouM, 
perhaps, have to pay for more men than 
they had, if allowance was not made Ibr 
the casualties, that they would take die 
casualties on themselves, if the govem- 
ment would take the ordnance on itself. 
They came to an arrangement of that de- 
scription, and the money was paid. It 
therefore appeared to him, that in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down and 
acted upon in the case he had mentioncil, 
if on any future occasion any portion of 
his Majesty’s empire nearest to China 
should be called upon for aid to support 
the hoilDur of the British crown, and the 
interests of British trade in China, the 
expense must fall upon the British na- 
tion, which must provide tlie means for 
meeting it. (hear ! ) He hoped that the 
ease which he had cited would shew the 
hon. proprietor that that must be the case. 

Sir C. Forbes was afraid that the ex- 
planation of the hon. chairman would 
not, in the result, be found a veiy satis- 
lactory one. Seeing the imj[)atience ma- 
nifested by the court to have this discus- 
sion closed, he was sorry to find him- 
self under the painful necessity of stating, 
that the principal question, in his opi- 
nion, for their consideration, had lieen 
firom first to last throughout this discus- 
sion altogether blinked. That question 
was, how Uie proposed pecuniaiy arrange- 
ment would affect the interests of the 
people of India. His hon. friend oppo- 
site was no doobba fiiend to the natives 
of India, but itjvas impossible to gather 
from bis spMW ihat he considered' their 
interests aaw all connected with this 
question. ’i$e hon. proprietor near him 
(Mr. Lewin) was the only one who ap- 
peaf<f4:i9 him to take a right view of the 
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subject. Great doubts had arisen as to 
the Company’s assets, and great diffi- 
culties were foreseen in ascertaining 
whether they are commercial or territo- 
rial, or both, and in what proportions. 
Now he would repeat that those points 
ought, if possible, to be first settled, and 
the nature and amount of the assets ascer- 
tained, to enable them to do justice be- 
tween the contending interests. But what 
was proposed ? Why, that all the doubts 
and difficulties alluded to should be at 
once removed, by laying the annuity to 
the proprietors of 630,000/., payable half- 
yearly, upon the people of India exclu- 
sively — against which a certain portion of 
the commercial assets is to be ap()lied to 
the discharge of the territorial debt, to 
an amount equal to a capital yielding 
that sum annually — but without reference 
cither to the nature or amount of those 
assets, which may or may not be equal 
or applicable to the purpose intended. 
Can this be called lair towards the peo- 
ple of India? It may be a very conve- 
nient compromise for others, but their in- 
terests are lost sight of. He would in- 
treat the proprietors, for their own cha- 
racter, to keep these circumstances in 
mind, now that they were about to decide 
upon the proposition made to them by 
his Majesty’s government. No one could 
entertain a higher degree of respect and 
regard than he did for his right hon. 
friend, who presided at the Board of Con- 
trol, and he was quite sure that no man 
took a warmer interest in the W'clfure and 
happiness of the people of India than Mr. 
Grant did. But he must continue to think 
that the proposed arrangement was unjust 
towards them, and not eligible for the pro- 
prietors. He (Sir C. Forbes) for one would 
never consent to such an arrangement. 
He had said so at the outset of their pro- 
ceedings, and he now repeated it. If their 
assets were commercial, let them be ap- 
plied to their right purposes, to the security 
of their dividends and capital stock, if they 
were to give up their trade with China ; 
on the other hand, if their assets were 
territorial, he would say let them be ap- 
plied to territorial purposes. Why should 
there be any thing Imving the appearance 
of a juggle on the occasion ? All that 
the proprietors can require is a fair and 
liberal adjustment of accounts, and they 
are satisfied to stand upon their rights. 
But supposing that all doubts and difficul- 
ties as to the real character of their assets 
should be dissipated, and that the plan of 
his Majesty’s ministers should be finally 
adopted, what would be the moral effect 
of the proposed pecuniary arrangements 
on the minds of the natives? Having 
always before their eyes for the next forty 
years, if they should remain so long con- 
nected with this country, the weight of 
such an arrangement, the question tiiey 
would constantly put to themselves during 
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that time (and they were as well fitted to 
discuss such subjects as gentlemen in this 
part of the worhl) would be, “ Why are 
we taxed to pay the proprietors in Ijeaden- 
Iial 1 -street 630,000/. a year ?’* The lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Weeding) had appealed 
to figures, and had given a great many of 
them. He (Sir C. Forbes) might bring 
down a cart-load of them. But figures 
would not carry conviction against com- 
mon sense. The argument employed by 
the government w'as one of threat —they 
said, ** Accept tlie proposals we make to 
you, or you must go to law, you must go 
into Chancery." Now, he thought that, 
bud as Chancery was, be would rather go 
there tlian submit to the compromise of- 
fered by his Majesty’s ministers at the 
expense of the people of India. How- 
ever desirous gentlemen within the bar, 
or liis Majesty’s ministers, miglit be for 
the termination of the discussion upon 
this important question, he hoped that 
the proprietors would fully and amply 
discuss every point connected with it. 
They had a duty to perform to the natives 
of India, which he considered paramount 
to every other. He did not wish to un- 
dernite the value of their dividends. It 
would be strange indeed if he did, as they 
were of great importance to him and his 
family. To no man in that court were 
they of greater importance than to him, 
but he would say, God forbid that they 
should look cither to the dividends or to 
the principal to the prejudice of the inte- 
rests of the natives of India, and he was 
therefore opposed to the jiroposed ar- 
rangement, unless it could be shown to 
him that it was one tliat w^’as founded 
upon the principles of justice and equity. 
He called upon any man to show him 
that it was so founded. He called upon 
any one who heard him, to prove tlmt it 
was fair towards the natives of India, and 
that we had any right to impose such a 
burden as it went to impose upon them. 
He should not be at all surprised to see 
the whole of the interest on their dividends 
swallowed up by the expenses hereafter 
incurred in India. Of this he was cer- 
tain, that if India should hereafter be 
driven into a war, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would levy the expense of that war 
upon the territories of the Company. 
They would be then forced to borrow 
more money, and who would then lend to 
tliem ? who would confide in them ? Would 
either the natives or the Europeans be 
inclined to lend to them, ,after seeing the 
manner in which they treated their credi- 
tors in India ? He would venture to say 
that if this proposition should be adopted 
— if this arrangement should be made— 
that they would find in a very short time 
that instead of having a surplus revenue, 
the revenue of India would not be sufili- 
cient to enable them to draw from thence 
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the payment of their dividends, and that 
they would have a large and increasing 
deficit. It appeared that the 6 per cent, 
debt was to be paid olT. He would ask 
in the first place, why pay it ofif ? they 
were not hound to pay it otf now, nor at 
any specific iieriod, but on the contrary, 
they were bound njut to pay it off before 
tlie ex])iration of the charter, and not even 
then ; they might take an opportunity of 
doing so when the rate of exchange was 
more favounible. He recollected the 
time, as no doubt the Chairman did also, 
thirty or forty years ago, when tlie dollar, 
now worth 4.s’. only, was worth 6», or 7«., 
and when the Bombay rupee, now worth 
only 1.9. 8:/. or lx. Od., was worth 2s. 6d. 
or 2s. 9d. He thought it very probable 
these times might come again, and that 
the holders of their 6 per cent, debt 
(wliieh in fact only yielded 5 per cent in 
England) would by and by consent to 
transfer it to a loan payable in India, at a 
lower rate of interest payable in Eng- 
land, because, as the exchange rose the 
value of 6 per cent, paper would fall, the 
present high premium which it bore being 
occasioned by the comparative favourable 
exchange of 2s. Gd. per sicca rupee, at 
which the principal was to be paid. And 
lie hud no doubt the exchange would im- 
])rovc if Parliament would do justice to 
India, if they would admit her to a fair 
participation in trade with the United 
Kingdom, if tliey would extend to her 
that reciprocity of which they had heard 
so much but seen so little — if they were 
inclined to do all this, then indeed India 
might be expected to thrive, and ^ she 
might in time be enabled to receive the 
imposition of new burdens without mur- 
muring ; but it was folly to look for it, 
considering how that oppressed country 
was at present situated, f cries of Ques» 
tion/J Those gentlemen who were so 
impatient, had the power of retiring if 
they were tired of listening to him. He 
did not think that the important question 
before them liad been half discussed. He 
saw his hon. friend (Mr. Warden) over 
the way, who was obliged to stop in his 
speecli the other day from indisposition. 
He trusted that he would take another 
day to finish that speech. Much remained 
still to be said respecting the state and 
prospects of India. Gentlemen seemed 
chiefly to regard their dividends and their 
capit^, but he would tell them that.at no 
funner period were the feelings of the 
natives of India in such a hostile state 
towards the government as they were at 
the present moment. Not only had we 
broken through solemn assurances made 
to them, but latterly we would seem to 
have almost studied to offend their reli- 
gious principles. Need he refer to the 
regulations of Lord Wm. Bentinek for 
putting down suttees, the consequences 
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of which he was afraid had not yet dis- 
played themselves ? But indeed the noble 
lord would seem to have passed from car- 
rying his own regulations into eitect. 
Had they not known of sevcnil persons 
having been tried, and though they were 
convicted of a crime, amounting, accord- 
ing to these regulations, to murder, had 
not the noble lord pardoned them, or at 
least commuted their punishment to twelve 
or eighteen months* imprisonment? What 
would be the consequence of those regu- 
lations upon the minds of the natives of 
India, more especially after they shall 
have heard that their appeal to the privy 
council in this country had been of no 
effect ? Wliat was the state of mind of 
the Mussulman population on t)u‘ eastern 
side of the Poninsiila? and did they not 
see that on the western side the measures 
adopted were such as to disgust a large 
and highly respectable portion of the po- 
pulation? he meant the Parsecs. lie 
would strongly recommend the Court of 
Proprietors and his l\Iajesty*s ministers 
to pay more attention to those muttem. 
Let India be treated either as a part of 
the British empire, or if not, let her hare 
the advantages of a foreign eoniitry, in 
pi-otecting her subjects, her manufuct liras, 
and her commerce, lie had lately heard 
that part of the proposed plan of urmuge- 
ment with the West- India interest — and 
he was sorry to be obliged to object to 
anything calculated to afford relief to tliat 
suffering body — was that the protection 
to West* India sugar against East-lndia 
sugar should continue twenty years longer. 
Ile*feared that the report was too true, 
and it would be monstrous injustice. He 
should no longer object to admit tlic 
liritisli merebants to a trial of the CJiina 
trade, but the monopoly sliould not he 
transferred from the Company to them. 
That was more than was asked for. The 
object, however, now was to give to tlie 
private merchants in Britain and in India 
those advantages from which the Company 
had been hitlierto enabled to pay their 
dividends ; and seeing that the throwing 
open of this trade was meant to be pro- 
ductive of great benefits to tlie ti-adiiig 
portion of tlie British nation in both 
countries. He thought that England 
should be in justice bound to bear an 
equal share with India of the expense 
thus occasioned. He was of opinion, 
therefore, that 315,000/., or one-half of 
the 630,000/. to be paid to the Company 
annually for the sacrifice of their trade 
and assets, should be defrayed out of the 
consolidated fund. He would then have 
no objection to the renminiiig 315,000/. 
Iieing laid upon the revenues of India. 
He did think that such an arrangement 
would not be considered a hardship, and 
it would effectually unite the interests of 
the two countries; , Let them not mistake 
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the condition to which India had been 
reduced. She was at present a nation of 
beggars, and all in consequence of the 
system of injustice that had been so long 
persevered in towards her. He would 
not sit down again without entering his 
protest against the jiroposed arrangement, 
not only as regarded the people of India 
ill the first place, hut also as regarded the 
just riglits and interests of the propric- 
101 * 8 ; and he would caution them to look 
well to the security that was offered for 
their dividends and capital before they 
parted with that which was demanded 
from them ; let them hear in mind that 
possession was nine ])oints of the law, 
and they should insist upon a diiir and 
equitable compromise for all parties. 

lilr. Weeding wished to know whether 
if tlie other unieiidinents should not he 
carried, he would not have another oppor- 
tunity of addressing the court in sujiport 
of certain alterations of tiie gallant gciic- 
ruPs resolution which he wished to pro- 
pose. If not, lie should do so now. 

Tlie Chairmoji had no doubt that when 
they came to his resolutions the hon. pro- 
prietor would have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the court. At the same time, 
he must confess that he felt great didiculty 
as to the course to be pursued in putting 
the resolutions, in consequence of the 
decision of the court upon the last day of 
meeting. He would only again impress 
u])oti the proprietors the ))ropriety of 
bringing this discussion to a close. 

Mr. Weeding intimated that he should 
feel it necessary to advert to the opinions 
of sonic gentlemen wlio hud .spoken, with 
the view of inducing the court to agree to 
the umeiuliucnt he should propose. 

The Clidirman said it was liis business 
to remain there us long as tlie proprietors 
wished ; at the same time be trusted be 
was not going too tar in urging upon the m 
the necessity of bringing this discussion to 
a close, lie felt, he repeated, that he 
was placed in a difficult situation as to the 
putting of the que.stion, in consequence 
of the decision of the court on the lust 
day. The usual mode in putting uii 
umendnicrit, and the mode he conceived 
to be followed in putting Mr. Hume's 
amendment, which was the first, was that 
ttie words projiuscd to be left out of Sir 
JoiiTi Malcolm's motion stand part of the 
question. They would thus decide upon 
the original motion at once, feriea of 
no, no I J 

Mr. Weeding tliought that all the amend- 
ments should be put before tlie original 
motion was put. 

The Chairman repeated what he hud 
already stated us his view of the proper 
mode of putting the question. 

Mr. ItaiuUc Jackson was of opinion 
that the uineiidments must he disposed of 
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geriatim before the orijjinal question could 
be put. 

Mr. Rlyhy hoped when the question 
was put it would be explained whether it 
was upon the umcndment, or upon the 
original motion. 

The Depitfjf Chairman said that if they 
followed the course adopted in the House 
of Commons, they would be relieved from 
the ditiiciilty in which they seemed to be 
])laecd. If the Court would adopt the 
su^jgestion thrown out, he thought it 
would be of (^reat mlvaiitage, and no in- 
con venienee to the lion, gentleman who 
moved the amendment. 

After a few words from Mr. R. Jack- 
son, * 

Mr. Wigram recommended tlic lion, 
proprietor to move the omission not of all 
the words after the word ‘ that,’ Ijiit tlie 
omission of a few words only, by which 
the dilKeulty in point of form would be 
overcome. 

The Chairman said the course which 
he had adopted was according to the prac- 
tice both of that house and of Parliament, 
lie had taken some pains to get satisfac- 
tory information on tfiat point ; he could, 
therefore, only put the motion in this 
way, “ That the words ])ropo.sed to be 
left out stand part of tlie question.** 
There were tlien two questions before 
them, and those who wore disposed to 
support Sir .folrn Mulcolnrs resolutions 
would say ‘‘aye,’* and tliose who preferred 
the amendment of the hon. member for 
Middlesex would say '‘nay.** 

Colonel Stanhope rose to make some 
enquiry respecting his resolutions, but 
was stopped by 

The Chairman^ who said he must in 
tlic first place put the jiroscnt question, 
lie then put the question, “ Tluit the 
words pro])osed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” which was carried in 
the ullirmutivc. 

Mr. Ilnmc*s amendment was conse- 
quently negatived. 

'I'he Chairman hoped, considering the 
important nature of the question, that a 
ballot would be demanded on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. /?. Jachson said that it then became 
the duty of the Chairman to put the main 
question, and then he should offer his 
aniendmtnt. His motion was that all 
the words after the word “ that” should 
he left out for the purpose of introducing 
the resolution of which he had given no- 
tice. They had agreed' witli respect to 
Mr. Hume's amendment, that he had a 
right to put the question in that manner, 
and his amendment was admitted for dis- 
cussion. An hon. friend of his on the 
other side had very properly enquired 
whether the decision which had been come 
to, to entertain Mr. Hume’s amendment, 
was to apply to that amendment alone or 


to guide them throughout. He certainly 
considered that every other amendment 
should have au equal clianre, (hear!) 
and if he understood rightly what the 
chairman had .said, it was the intention 
of that hon. gentleman to consider tlie 
decision which tiie court liad come to on 
Mr. Hume’s amendment, as authorizing 
him to dispose of all others in the same 
manner. 

The Chairman had put it to the court, 
that the words proposed to he left out 
.should stand part of the question, and the 
lion, proprietor now wanted to propose to 
them to leave out the words which they 
had just decided upon retaining. 

Mr. Weeding considered that the opi- 
nion of the chairman had been overruled 
by the court, when they decided that 
Mr. Hume’s amendment should be enter- 
tained. 

The Chairman merely observed that 
such was the general rule, and appealed 
to ISIr. Serjeant Spankie if be were not 
correct. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie, M. P., said that 
from the enquiries he had made on tliis 
subject, he rather thought the court, ac- 
cording to strict regularity of proceeding, 
had got into a ditficulty. The ordinary 
mode of putting questions in the House 
of Commons, when it was expected that 
various amendments would be put in suc- 
cession, was to propose to leave out cer- 
tain words not amounting to the whole of 
the question in order to introduce the 
amendment ; so that if it were carried that 
the words proposed to be left out should 
stand part of the question, there would 
still remain words enough on which to 
engraft otlier amendments. Such was the 
plan ))ursued at the commencement of 
the present session of Parliament, when 
I^ord Ormelic moved the address, and 
Mr. O’Connell an amendment upon it, 
which proi)Osed to leave out a few unim- 
portant words at the commencement for 
the purpose of introducing something at 
variance witli the remaining portion. The 
Speaker put the question that the three 
or four words proposed to be left out 
should stand part of the question, which 
was carried in the affirmative, and the 
consequence of the decision was that 
those three or four words only should 
stand ; but the mover of the amendment 
ill the present case moved the omission 
of all the words after the word “.that,** 
and the consequence of their deciding as 
they had done was that the original reso- 
lutions were carried. It was quite pos- 
sible that those who so voted were not 
aware of the cfifect of the vote, but the 
Chairman was perfectly correct in point 
of form. They must therefore either 
agree among themselves to dispense with 
the usual forms, or so shape the amend- 
ment as to leave an original question still 
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capable of successive amendments, (hear^ 
hear!) 

Mr. Wigram , — That is precisely what 
I stifrgested just now. 

Mr. Setjeant Spankie had only stated 
what was done in tlic tloiise of Com- 
mons, where the difficulty of successive 
amendments was frequently felt, and 
where, by a sort of hocns-pocus among 
themselves, they contiived to meet the 
ends of justice. 

Mr. R. Jackson , — It appeared then still 
that the court had gut into a difficulty, from 
which they only could relieve themselves. 
The chairman had the preceding dcay made 
the same objection on putting Mr. Hume's 
amendment after the amendment of Mr. 
Sales had been negatived, but the court then 
decided against him. and that, he thought, 
should have settled 'the question. Mr. 
Sales, of course, was a man of honour; 
but suppose any political trickster, for 
the sake of shutting out other amend* 
ments by at once passing the resolutions, 
were to propose that all the words after 
the word “ that** be omitted for the pur- 
pose of introducing a most absurd amend- 
ment, which would ensure rejection, vvlmt 
would be the consequence according to 
the doctrine laid down ? Why that every 
other amendment, however wise, how- 
ever important, nay, though the existence, 
honour, and happiness of the natives of 
India should depend upon it. would be 
inevitably precluded . ( hear, hear !} A ftcr 
the decision of the court the day before, 
he did not expect the question woul again 
have been raised. Had he or his friends 
anticipated the present opposition, they 
would of course have added to the motion 
that Mr. Hume*s amendment should be 
entertained, *‘and all others which should 
be presented to the notice of the court.** 

The Chairman intimated that he had no 
desire to throw any obstruction in the 
way of putting the amendment, but he 
merely considered it his duty to state the 
effect of what had been done. And all 
that he did was to remark, when Mr. 
Jackson proposed his amendment, that 
they were about to set aside what they 
had done just two minutes ago. 

Mr. C. Fergusson had not the least 
doubt that Mr. Sejj. Spankie had stated 
the case correctly, according to the prac- 
tice of the House of Commons ; but he 
had admitted that even there thcyw'ere 
obliged to have recourse to what he ap- 
propriateljr termed hocus pocus, in order 
to get at justice, But it should be re- 
marked, that in the House of Commons 
the Speidter always directed his attention 
particularly to the wording of amend- 
ments, and would take care that no. 
amendment should be put in such a form 
as to exclude subsequent amendments. 
(Hear!) They should view the question 
in a common-sense way. The object of 


forms was to aid and not to defeat justice. 
They had better therefore dispense with 
the technicalities (hear, hear !) or else let 
the Chairman act in the same manner as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and so regulate the form of the amend- 
ments as to avoid this inconvenience. 

Mr. Right/ said, that when he second- 
ed the motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he depended on that hon. 
gentlemun*s acquaintance with forms, and 
had not the slightest intention of exclud- 
ing other amendments. 

Mr. Donovan contended, that as the 
question had been put to them, it was 
merely asking whether they would prefer 
Mr. Hume's resolutions to Sir John Mal- 
colm's. They had decided in the nega- 
tive, but it did not at all follow that they 
might not prefer the resolutions of other 
gentlemen to those of the gallant gene- 
ral. (Hear!) 

The Chairman said, that in order to 
settle the dispute he would put to the 
court a proposition, that they should en- 
tertain Mr. Jackson's amendments and 
all others that might be submitted to 
them. (Cheers.) 

That question was then put and carried. 

Mr. Jackson then moved his resolu- 
tions (which have already appeared in 
the debate of Friday, April 19. ) 

Sir 11. J. Brydges seconded the reso- 
lutions. 

Dr. Gilchrist wished to ask a question 
of the hon. proprietor who had moved 
the amendment. He trusted the hon. 
gentleman would explain the meaning of 
ins expressions respecting Europeans 
going out to India. He thought Eu- 
ropeans should have free permission to 
settle in that country under reasonable 
restrictions; but he feared the effect of 
the amendment if carried would be, to 
shut the door against Europeans, except 
those in the Company's service. Such a 
monopoly would be most injurious. With 
regard to the Board of Control he should 
give his voice against its continued exist- 
ence. In his opinion it was an excres- 
cence, and had for a long time been an 
incubus on this country and on India. 
He concluded by expressing a hope that 
they would not recommend any thing 
like a prohibition to British subjects 
going to India. 

Mr. R. Jackson thought the hon. and 
learned proprietor had misapprehended 
him. All that he wished to guard against 
was the too free and indiscriminate emi- 
gration of British subjects to India. 
(Hear!) He was satisfied that a very 
liberal intercourse between the nation at 
large and India was moat desirable. 
(Hear, hear!) All therefore that his 
amendment would do on this subject was 
to warn parliament against permitting 
too free and indiscriminate an intercourse. 
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The Chairman before he put this ques- 
tion wished to make one or two remarks. 
The amendment was totally at variance 
with the view wliich he had taken of the 
subject, and which he considered most 
advantageous, viz, to entertain the ques- 
tion of compromise. {Hear, hear/) On 
the whole he felt willing to withdraw 
from the China trade, not because he did 
not believe the Company possessed the 
means to carry it on with advantage, 
but he acted on the principle that it was 
the wish of a great part of the commu- 
nity of this epuntry. {Hear, hear !) In 
doing this they were making a great sacri- 
fice, for their means were most abun- 
dant ; they had, as he had already stated, 
i06,OOO,O()O of cash at their bankers; 
£7,000,000 worth of goods; they had 
that house, docks, shipping, able ser- 
vants, and much experience in conducting 
the trade with China. {Hear, hear!) 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, the 
East-India Company were ready to give 
them up. They were giving up a great 
deal. {Hear, hear!) '1 hey were giving a 
great boon to the British nation. {Hear, 
ftear 1) Such had always been the dia- 
meter of the Company. {Hear!) They 
might insist on their rights certainly ; hut 
if they did so. they would disappoint the 
hopes of the nation ; and he was sure it 
would be most unsatisfactory to him and 
to every person in that room, to carry on 
the China trade, however profitable, if it 
were to the annoyance and dissatisfaction 
of the nation generally. {Hear!) To 
suppose they would find any ditliculty as a 
Company in competition with private in- 
dividuals to manage it, so as to produce 
an adequate profit, was absurd. If the 
Company insisted on retaining its right to 
trade as a corporate body, it would still 
be a most powerful corporation, whether 
under the government of directors or of 
managers was but of little consequence. 
If they found them mismanagers they 
would soon try their hands wi^ others. 
In recommending them, therefore, tore* 
linquish tliis right he did so in concession 
to the wishes of his countrymen. 

Capt. Shepherd rose, amidst cries of 
“Question!** He most entirely con- 
curred in what had fallen from the Chair- 
man, as to the ability of the Company to 
carry on the trade to China, and when he 
withdrew his amendment he did so on the 
understanding that the Court of Directors, 
if it were left in their hands, would still 
continue to urge this point upon the 
Board of Controls 

Mr. Wigram intimated that there wns 
no such understanding on the part of the 
Court of Directors. 

The question was then put to a show 
of hands, when the Chairman declared 
the imendment to be negatived. A di- 
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vision was demanded, on which the num- 
bers appeared to be : 

For Sir John Malcolm's resolution 100 
For Mr. Jackson’s amendment . . 38 

Majority for the original resolution 68 

Mr. Weeding said he should not detain 
the court long. The subject had been 
discussed for so many days that he should 
carefully abstain from entering into any 
collateral points, but confine himself 
strictly to the grounds of his amendments. 
The result of their passing Sir John Mal- 
colm’s resolutions would be this, that 
they would thereby state their readiness 
to enter into a compromise with his Ma- 
jesty's ministers on the principle of giving 
up their commercial character and all their 
assets, and accepting the government of 
India on (jprtain terms. The resolution 
pledged them to this, it said, the Company 
“ will not shrink from the undertaking, 
“ even at the sacrifices required, provided 
“ that powers be reserved to enable the 
“ Company efficiently to administer the 
“ government, and that their pecuniary 
“ rights and claims should be adjusted 
“ upon the principle of fair and liberal 
“ compromise. ** ( Hear !) To that part of 
the subject, therefore, he should direct him- 
self. He confessed he was one of those who 
\vere inclined to make large sacrifices, to 
prevent the possibility of his Majesty’s 
ministers taking upon themselves the go- 
vernment of India. Not that his objection 
w^as peculiar to the present ministers, but 
because he desired that the political power 
which prevailed in England, in whatever 
hands it might be, should not at the same 
time possess the exclusive government of 
India ; and he felt that in expressing this 
desire, he was consulting the best interests, 
not only of the people of India, but also 
of the people of England. {Hear, hear !) 
Between the second and third conditions 
of the gallant general’s resolution, there 
was a discrepancy which was most desi- 
rable to correct. The third condition 
made this very proper stipulation 
“ That during the period of the Company’s 
“ administration of the territorial goverru 
** ment. all measures involving direct or 

* contingent expenditure shall originate 
'* with the Court of Directors, and be 
'' subject, as at present, to the control of 

the Boiird of Commissioners, under the 

* restrictions of the existing law ; ahd 

* further, that sufficient powers be re- 
’ served to the Company to check, by a 

system of publicity to both houses of 
parliament, or by some other means, 
any acts of the Board which may ap- 

* pear to the Court of Directors to m 
unconstitutional, to militate against the 

'* principles of good government, to inter- 

* fere with substantiaUjiistice to our idliet, 

2 D 
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** or to invalidate or impair tlie security 
for the dividend.’* Now here tlie Com- 
pany demanded powers which they did 
not possess at present. How then was 
this to be reconciled to the introductory 
part of the second condition of the gallant 
general, where he says, “ Tliat the Com- 
pany, exercising the same jwwers as they 
now jwssess under their charter, shall con- 
tinue to administer the government of 
India for a dehred period, not less than 
twenty years, &c.” Now this was ob- 
viously inconsistent with the third resolu- 
tion ; and if they were willing to under- 
take the government of India for such a 
period, they ought undoubtedly to ask not 
for the same, hut such additional powers 
us would render their government useful 
and efiicient. In their own correspon- 
dence, too, it was distinctly stated that 
when they bad given up nil their property 
they would require higher jxl^ers than 
they had hitherto possessed for the due 
administration of Indian afTairs. On the 
efficiency of their government depended 
the prosperity of the natives of India, fur 
he agreed with an hon. gent, who had 
addressed that court with so much ability, 
and who had remarked that India was an 
exception to all rules and theories of ao- 
vemment. That mighty empire had hi- 
creased to its present magnitude and flou- 
rishing state under the Company’s govefii- 
ment, and under the same rule he hoped 
it would long continue to prosj^r. 
( Cheers.) In conformity, therefore, with 
the third condition, and with the acknow- 
ledged necessity for additional powers, he 
should, as one amendment, move, that 
the words “ exercising the same powers as 
they now possess under Vieir charter,"' be 
omitted. {Hear !) He now came to ano- 
ther part of the subject. One stipulation 
of Sir J. Malcolm’s resolution was, that 
the pecuniary rights and claims of the 
Company should be adjusted on the prin- 
ciple of tree and liberal compromise. Now 
how stood the case? The committee 
which had been carrying on the negotia- 
tion with the JSoard of Control, had nega- 
tived the propositions of its president, 
and at his request the whole correspon- 
dence was submitted to the Court of Pro- 
prietors. The Court of Proprietors, in re- 
turn, was about to say to tlie President of 
the Board of Control, ** We will not nc- 
jc?pt your terms except upon certain coii' 
ditions.” One of these, and most iinpor- 
taot in its nature was, that relating to the 
guarantee fund. {Hear, heart) lu the 
present state of the public funds of this 
country, the valoe of money was not quite 
so much as 3} per cent. The consols at 
87 afforded a fraction less than £3 9s. 
per cent. 11c would take the interest of 
money, however, for the purpose of his 
argument, to be, .jC3 JOs. per cent. 


At this rate it would require ^18,000, 000 
sterling to realize a dividend of I0| per 
cent upon six millions. Now by the 
second condition they asked for the go- 
vernment of India for a defined time^ not 
less than twenty years, and if deprived eff 
it then, or at any subsequent time, they 
should he allowed the option of demanding 
payment of theprindpal at the rate of ^100 
for each 5s. of annuity. This he con- 
sidered to be insufficient and unjust: 
for at the present value of money it would 
only give them the means of realizing 
420,000/. instead of 630,000/. per year, 
which would be 7 per cebt instead of 
101 per cent, upon their capital. Why 
should they be called upon to make this 
sacrifice, when, as the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors had told his 
Majesty’s government, that the property 
the Company possessed was more than 
sufficient to produce their present annuity 
by an investment in consols. {Hear!) 
He begged to remind the hon. hart, who 
had expressed so much sympathy for the 
natives of India, of what was due to the 
Court of Proprietors on this point. He 
hoped he had satisfied ilie court, when 
he had atldressed them on a former occa- 
sion, that they were really owners of a 
vcty large property— a property certainly 
which could not all be realized at the 
present moment, but which they w'ould 
find no difficulty in realizing if time were 
given them. Here there was a certain 
security. They were in most affluent 
circumstances, and bad wealth enough to 
pay themselves without asking the aid of 
bis Majesty’s ministers : but considering 
the advantages which would accrue to the 
natives of India, from the Company con- 
tinuing to administer the government of 
that country, he was ready to make great 
sacrifices in order to effect so desirable 
an object. It should not be forgotten, 
that they were about to make large sacri- 
fices, to give up every tiling they possess- 
ed, all their property, real and personal, 
in India and in Europe, reserving only 
the value of their dividend to the terri- 
tory of India, for which country they 
had laboured honestly and successfully 
for the last forty years. {Hear, hear!) 
He asserted that this compromise was, 
on tlie part of tlie Company, a mark of 
generosity to the territory and the people 
of India. He trusted the Court of Pro- 
prietors would agree with him on tliis 
point; that they would pass the resolu- 
tions properly amended, and with their 
sanction enable the Court of Directors to 
go forward with these stipulations in 
their bands, in a manner which be hoped 
would induce his Majesty’s ministers to 
meet them in the same just, liberal, and 
oonciliatory spirit. {Hear!) What was 
proposed to ba done with their asfets. 
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Much had been said of the 6\ per cent, mulate at 3^ per cent. Such a demand 
remittable loan. That loan amounted to was only just and reasonable. (Hear /) 
7 crores, 47 lacs, 11,200 rupees; and It would have this benefit, that it would 
when paid off was to be paid at the rate relieve India from any further payment of 
of 2s. 6d. per rupee. The Company de- the dividend after forty years, the means 
served great credit for what they had being thus supplied by the guarantee 
done in lowering the rate of interest upon fund. If it be alleged, that India would 
what had been contracted in India, lose the difference between 5 per cent. 
They had reduced it from lOA to 8/., 0/1, the interest which she paid for money in 
and 51. per cent, (lower). For the Com- her own country, and 3] per cent, the 
pany had tried their hand at that, but rate at which the guarantee fund would 
found it fail. This much however was accumulate in England, he it remembered, 
to be said for the Company, that they that this operation was to be performed 
had so conducted the government of In- by the commercial assets of the Com- 
dia, as never to have the slightest dilh- pany, which w^ere far more than sufficient 
culty in obtaifiing credit. The amount of for the purpose ; and tlicrcfore the stock- 
this debt, the 6 per cent, remittable loan, holder had a right to demand it. Let it 
for the payment of which fifteen months* not be forgotten, that on that basis they 
notice was required, would be 9,338,900/., were ready to dej)rive themselves of every 
the interest upon which amounted to thing in the world ; of their goods, their 
466,9451. per annum, which sum was year- cash, their docks, their warehouses, their 
ly remitted to this country. The differ- patrimony in India and in Europe, of a 
ence between this sum and their an- property amounting nearer to 30, (^,000/. 
iiuity of 630,000/. was 163,055/. per an- than to 20,000,000/., out of generosity 
niim, to produce which at the rate at for the benefit of India, reserving only 
which money was raised in India, the their dividend and the means of its re- 
sum of 3,261,100/. would be required; demption. When they spoke of giving up 
that being added to the 6/. per cent, re- the China trade, let it not be forgotten, 
mittable loan, would make the whole also, what they liad been giving up for a 
amount in round numbers to 12,600,000/. long time past. Did the China trade pay 
Now he only desired gentlemen to consi- their dividends only ? No : during the 
der a moment, and ask themselves wlie- last twenty years they had made by the 
ther they did not think their commercial China trade 20,000,000/., and 6.000,000/. 
assets, which he thus applied towards to 7.000,000/. by the home trade, but not 
the liquidation of the territorial debt of forthemselvcs,forthebenefitoftheterri- 
India, was worth 12,600,000/. Were they tory, to which all the difference, beyond 
not worth infinitely more (hear !) ; but the dividend, had been given by act of 
taking them for the sake of argument to parliament. (Hear!) The compromise 
be worth only so much, the natives of which he was willing to enter into was a 
India would only be exchanging one set generous compromise in every point of 
of creditors for another; and the (.'om- view. It was a compromise for the blcss- 
pany exonerated them from an obligation ings of good government; it was a com- 
at least equal to that which they imposed promise worthy of the generous feelings 
upon them. (Hear, hear I) Now wdiat of those who looked on the Indian as 
was the guarantee fund proposed. He their brother in humanity, and whose 
certainly could not agree with those gen- grand object was to raise him in the scale 
tlemen who had so highly eomplimeiited of intellectual beings to a more exalted 
the directors behind the bar, on their rank than that which he now occupied, 
conduct in every particular. They dif- He hoped they would agree to his amend- 
fered with his Majesty’s ministers, be- ments, and so terminate their negotia- 
cause they only offered to allow a gua- tions with his Majesty’s government, that 
rantee fund of 1,200,0007., whilst the they might long continue to administer 
^directors asked for a guarantee fund of the government of India to their own 
2,000,000/ What was 2,000,000/. for glory, and to the promotion of the true 
such a purpose? At the end of forty happiness and welfare of its natives, 
years it would only be 8,000,000/. sterli ng, (Cheers.) He should therefore as his first 
which certainly was unequal to the pay- amendment move, the omission of the 
merit of 630,000/. per annum. He con- words, “ at the rate of 100/. for every 
sidered the Court of Proprietors had a 61. ds. of annuity^' and the substitution 
right to claim of the Court of Directors, of the words following, at such rate a.s 
that in their negotiations with his Ma- teiU redeem the said annuity ?'* 
jesty’s government, they should demand Mr. Wigram could not agree with the 
such a guarantee fund in this country as proposition of the hoii. pioprietor, because 
at the end of forty years would be equal it was inconsistent with the first principles 
to pay them their money in full : i, e. at of justice. According to the suggestion 
such a rate as would redeem the said of his Majesty’s ministers, they were to 
annuity. For this purpose no less a sum have the annuity of £630,000 for a given 
than 4>500,000/.would be required to accu- time, redeemable at the end of that time. 
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as already mentioned. On what principle 
were the^ to have that aiinuityi but on 
the principle of all annuities, that their 
capit^ was at a risk ; and if their capital 
was not at a risk, they had no right to 
extra interest. {HeaVy hear !) 

Mr. Weeding, — The honourable direc- 
tor foi^ets that we pay for it. We pay 

2.600,000 to purchase an annuity. 

Sir Charles Forbes, — The hon. proprie- 
tor bad not gone quite the length he ought, 
In stating the nature of the bargain pro- 
posed. Allow these assets to be com- 
mercial, to the fullest extent stated, yet 
as far as regarded the people of India, the 
case stood thus: — they were to pay to 
the Company an annuity of ^630,000 for 
forty years, and at the end of that period 
they (the Company) were to get back their 
capital. Now he would ask any gentle- 
man acquainted with the subject, whether 
this could be called an annuity ? It W'as, 
in point of fact, throwing upon India a 
heavy loan for a long jieriod. Even aU 
lowing that the proprietors could give full 
value for it, they would still saddle India 
with a loan for forty vears at an interest 
of per cent., ana then they were tp 
get back their capital. This was not ovea* 
stating the case. 

Mr. Weeding, — “ What do you say lo 
the guarantee fund*?'* 

Sir Charles Forbes, — He would come 
to that presently. It appeared to him 
that the arrangement was too good — too 
fisvourable to the proprietors. (A laugh.) 
But look to the security. What would 
be the value of an annuity of £630.000 
for forty years, with the proposed guamii- 
tee fund for the capital? Let them just 
go on the Stock Exchange, and see what 
the public would give for it, if secured by 
the nation in this country. It w'ould be 
worth ^16,000,000 or 18, 000, 000. — 
{Hear !) If this were good security for 
the proprietors, what would be the value 
of India stock in the market ? It would 
be worth £308. (“ No, Noy'from Mr, 

MiUs,) He went on calculation, and be- 
lieved that would be found to be near the 
mark. How were the people of India to 
pay this additional burthen, either by in- 
creasing prosperity or by increased taxa- 
tion. Now here was an additional hard- 
ship. However their prospects might in- 
crease, and even if they should be enabled 
to pay off the whole of the debt, long be- 
fore the period fixed for its determination, 
they would be told, ** No ; you must not 
pay it off for forty years.** His hon. 
friend (Mr. Weeding) had treated rather 
too lightly the circumstance of the Com- 
pany ^ving reddeed the interest of the 
terntorial debt from £5 to £4 per cent. 
Now if under any circumstances the inte- 
rest of the fiejrHtprial debt should be re- 
duced to £4 payable in India, 

would it not ,^ hard on the people of that 


countrjr to compel them to pay £5} per 
cent, in England for forty years, when 
perhaps long before that period they might 
be enabled to pay off the whole* Look- 
ing at tlie security, however, he did not 
say that the terms were too good for the 
proprietors, but they were certainly too 
hard for the people of India. He would 
then ask the court whether it was not bet- 
ter for them to invest their commercial 
assets and pay themselves. {Hear 1) Let 
them look at the chance of wars. There 
could be little doubt that under the new 
order of things circumstances would arise 
to drive them into a war, and tlic natives 
of India would be hurtliened more thgn 
they could bear. They had now a gover- 
nor>general, able, liberal, and enlightened, 
although he could not approve of all his 
measures ; but he might be succeeded by 
another Lord Amherst, who plunged India 
into a war that cost her £i2.(X)0,000 or 
£15,000,000. She was indebted for that 
to the noble Earl of Armcan. {A laugh,) 
Yes, that was his title ; and all the harm 
he wished him was, that the province of 
Arrecan and the debt which he had con- 
tracted, were both hung round his neck. 
{A laugh.) He did not blame the Com- 
pany, but he certainly did blame the direc- 
tors, that they did not recall him. They 
bad the power to do so ; and he had heard 
on good authority that the question was 
mooted in their court, and that they were 
told by his Majesty's ministers, that if 
they recalled him, they would perhaps get 
a worse. (“ What Minister?'' Name/) 
It was not necessary to mention names ; 
but every l)ody knew the great man who 
was then proposed to be the Governor- 
geriernl’s successor, and every body knew 
the little man proposed to be his succes- 
sor now. {A laugh,) He hoped, how- 
ever, God would protect India from such 
a Governor-general as the present minis- 
ters would be likely to send there, and 
that the Court of Directors, by their firm- 
ness and discretion, would do all in their 
power to prevent misgovernment in that 
country. He must continue to look upon 
the arrangement proposed as a measure of 
injustice towards the people of India. 
He had heard nothing to satisfy him to 
the contrary, and only regretted that they 
had not an opportunity of speaking for 
themselves. The hon. captain ( Gowan) 
had told them that the opinion of an ex- 
traordinary person, now in this country 
(Rajah Ram Mohuti Roy), certainly was 
in favour of the plan proposed, and that he 
was sure the natives oi India generally 
would acquiesce in it. He was, how^ever, 
at issue with that learned individual on 
more than one subject ; and, with all due 
respect for his talents and acquirements, 
be (Sir C. Forbes) would be as little in- 
clined to pin his Ikith to his on this mea- 
sure as on the Reform BiU and some 
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other questiong, which had (p’eatly occu- 
pied the rajah*8 attention. The hon. hart, 
then said, he would read to the court an 
important extract from a letter, which had 
been put into his hands, from a native 
of India. The name of the writer was 
attached to the letter. {Heart) The 
date, also ; but he should not give the 
name, as he could not indemnify the writer 
from the consequences. He was, how- 
ever, a most respectable and intelligent 
person, as they would see. The letter 
was dated Calcutta, 1st August 1830. 

' Capt. Gowan said, as so much stress 
had been laid upon his referring to an ano- 
nymous authority, he hoped the lion. hart, 
would give the name. 

Sir Chas. Forbes replied, the letter was 
not anonymous, but he would not name 
the writer ; he thought Capt. Gowan had 
been hardly used, in being pressed to give 
up the name of liis informant, which had 
unnecessarily drawn forth the observation 
that it was anonymous ; a great deal of 
valuable information might be conveyed 
anonymously. However, he pledged 
himself that the name was attached to the 
letter in his hand, and that it was the 
name of one of tlie most respectable na- 
tives in Calcutta. The hon. hart, then 
proceeded to read portions of the letter, 
from which it appeared that the writer 
complained of Lord Wm. Bentinck having 
abolished the rite of suttee, an act which 
gave much offence to the natives ; they 
considering it as an illegal and improper 
interference with their religious customs. 
It stated that a petition had been signed 
by upwards of 2,500 of the most wealthy 
and respectable natives, against this arbi- 
trary act. Tiiat this petition, and another 
against colonization, were about to be 
sent over to England, to be presented to 
parliament That this act of the govern- 
ment in India had given great dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the country, and that the 
confidence which had hitherto existed 
between the natives and the government 
was thus shaken. That the pledge given 
by the government, that it would never 
interfere with the religion of the Hindoos, 
was broken ; and that if the parliament 
did not pay attention to their petitions, 
they would altogether despair of obtaining 
redress against any oppression of the go- 
vernment or its officers. A complaint 
was also made of the number of lawyers 
in India, and the heavy expenses which 
the natives are subjected to in the supreme 
court. He (Sir C. Forbes) hoped that 
the views and interests of the natives of 
India, in regard to the administration of 
justice, would be paid due attention to 
in the new arrangements. In conclusion, 
he would only repeat that notwithstand- 
ing all that had been stated, -he could not 
reconcile to himself this just and resonable 
plan of compromise, as it was termed. 


Why should not the burthen be borne by 
Great Britain and India jointly ? Con- 
sidering the great advantages which ac- 
crued to this country from the possession 
of India, and the serious consequences 
which would attend its loss, he thought 
the annuity ought to fall at least as much 
n;)on the one as the other. Let one half 
of it then be secured on the consolidated 
fund, and he would agree, in behalf of the 
natives of India, that the other half should 
be borne by them ; ami the whole concern 
being thus made a joint one, he would not 
look very narrowly into the nature, 
amount, or application of the assets. If 
his Majesty's ministers did not consent to 
this, it would go forth to the people of 
India, and it would constantly be before 
their eyes, that a heavy burthen was to 
he placed on them for the benefit of the 
proprietors, which they could not remove 
for forty years ; and even if all objections 
in a pecuniary point of view could be re- 
moved, the moral influence of such a feel- 
ing would be pregnant with dangerous 
consequences. 

Capt. Gowan could not remain silent 
when such remarks were made by a gen- 
tleman who felt so much for, and who was 
so much looked up to by the natives of 
India, as Sir Charles Forbes. The hon. 
tiarf. seemed to entertain a most erro- 
neous impression. The arrangement pro- 
posed was, in point of tact, nothing but a 
transfer from one body of creditors to ano- 
ther. {Heart hear !) It was the same 
thing to the natives of India, whether 
they paid A. or B. {Hfar I) He 
thought also the authority whom he 
quoted the other day was entitled to 
great respect, as a man intimately 
acquainted with the feelings of his 
own countrymen. {Hear!) He con- 
sidered the assets which the Company 
would give up to the nations of India as 
an ample equivalent for the burthens 
which were to be imposed upon them. 
They would also give them instead a bet- 
ter system of government ; and of this he 
was certain, that if they were offered the 
alternative, they would much ratlier pay 
^630,000 per annum, than continue un- 
der the old system. {Hear!) He had 
no fear of any deficiency in the revenues 
of India; and when they spoke of the 
security not being good, let them just 
look to the price of India stock ; let them 
see how it had risen within the last few 
days. ( Hear I) There could be no doubt 
of the goodness of the security, so long as 
they governed the country well. Though 
he could not acquiesce in the opinions of 
the hon. baronet on the present occasion, 
yet he gave him great credit for the man- 
ner in which he had on all occasions stood 
forward on behalf of the natives of India. 
If not a reformer in England, he was at 
least a reformer in India. He was quite 
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sure the hon. baronet felt all lie said re- 
specting the natives of India, and that he 
was most anxious for their good govern- 
ment and prosperity. But he thought 
he took an extraordinary mode of evincing 
it when he wished them to remain in the 
horrible practice of suttee. ( Cheers. ) He 
remembered the hon. baronet reading the 
same letter to them about two years ago. 
(“ No,'* from Sir C. Forbes.) He begged 
pardon, then, it was^ a letter very much 
like it The letter just read was dated 
August 1830. Now he should like to 
ask what petitions had that court or par- 
liament received upon the subject. (Hearf) 
Did not the absence of all such petitions 
shew that the writer of that letter was 
mistaken in his representations? Did 
it not prove that the natives of India re- 
joiced in the suppression of so barbarous 
an outrage upon humanity. {Hear!) 
When Lord Wm. Bentinck arrived at 
Benares, which was considered the holiest 
place in India, he received the congratu- 
lations of a large body of brahmins and 
natives on its abolition. Many n<itive 
chieis and brahmins had already put a stop 
to the practice within tlie spheres of their 
influence ; and in fact there were only a 
few jesuitical brahmins and a meddling 
attorney at Calcutta, who were leagued 
against it. (Hear !) He did not think 
they need be under the slightest alarm 
about the payment of their dividends. 
He trusted they might not be involved in 
war ; but if they were compelled to enter 
into necessary wars, of course their divi- 
dends must still be paid. At the same 
time he did not wish to divest tliis court 
of that stimulus to good government in 
India which would arise from making the 
paymeni of their dividends dependent 
upon it. Tlie Company certainly had 
done great good to India ; some griev- 
ances certainly had arisen from the go- 
vernment, but on the whole it had been 
good. It was also the opinion of Ram 
Mohun Roy, and many of the natives of 
India, with whom he (Capt. Gowan) was 
well conversant, that the British rule had 
been productive of great benefit to that 
country. (Hear!) He had travelled much 
in India, both in the north and in the 
west, and also in the adjoining provinces, 
and he has made it a point to converse 
with the natives ; and he assured the 
court that in their and his opinion also 
the comparison was greatly in favour of 
our own provinces. (Hear!) He thought, 
however, they were entitled, if they gave 
up all their commercial assets, to some 
better security for the payment of their 
dividends. He agreed with his hon. friend 
behind him (Mr. Weeding), that alaige 
amount of capital should be invested for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Fielder, in seconding the amend- 
ment, contended that the guarantee fund 


was insufiicient to secure tlie Company’s 
capital, and he was much surprised at the 
Deputy Chairman’s objection ; and in 
reply to that objection, he roust refer to 
the Minute of Correspondence, of the 8th 
December 1832, before parliament, to 
prove tliat the directors themselves were 
precisely of the same opinion with him- 
self. It was with him, and he was certain 
it was the same with every father then 
present, not only to look to present liene- 
fit, but to look to permanent security of 
capital to their children and grandchildren. 
He wished the court to ascertain whether 
at the end of forty years they would be 
sure of having their capital. He contended 
that no proposition which did not embrace 
the securing capital to children was an 
honest one. The court would And that 
the proposed guarantee fund would, in 
forty years only, produce twelve millions ; 
whereas, according to the present price of 
consols, the sum should be eighteen mil- 
lions, realizing (using the phrase of 

Idoyd’s”) a loss of per cent, on the 
capital to our children. 

Tlie qiiesrioji was then put, when the 
amendment was negatived by a large ma- 
jority, Sir Charles Forbes declaring that 
he would liave nothing to do either with 
the amendment or the original resolution. 

Mr. Weeding then moved his second 
amendment, to omit the words ** exer- 
cising the same powers as they now have 
under their charter.” 

Sir C. Forbes said he meant no dis- 
respect to the hon. proprietor, but he 
thought it impossible to mend the reso- 
lutions ; the only plan w'as to form new 
ones. 

The question was then put, and the 
amendment negatived. 

Sir Francis Ommancy rose to speak to 
order. He wished to come to something 
definite. It would be more decorous if 
the hon. proprietor would say how many 
motions he intended to make. 

Mr. Weeding. — I have done. 

Col. Stanhope having so lately addressed 
the court, would not detain it at that late 
hour. He proposed that the first and 
last clauses of the gallant general’s reso- 
lution should stand, and that the ocher 
part should be omittcil, and the following 
substituted in its place. 

*• That thla court approve of the abolition of 
the China monopoly, as calculated to promote the 
general interests of the British empire. 

•• That this court consider the assets of the 
East-India Company are more than sufRcient to 
secure the due payment of their dividends, or, if 
desirable, of their capital ; that they arc, there- 
fore, in Justice entitled tm compensation that 
will ensure this end. 

•* That the annuity offtred by his Majesty's Go- 
vemmenton the territorial revenuesof Brltlsnlndla 
is insecure on account of wars and disturbances 
that may ensue, and the dividends are consequent- 
ly insumcient; that so far flrom this mode of pay- 
ment uniting the Interests of the governor and the 
governed, it has a tendency to render the money 
intercet predominant, and to Increase the burdens 
of taxation on the people of British India. 
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•* That this court, latisfled that the Court of 
Directors will not sanction the socriice of their 
property contrary to ail principles of Justice, 
leave the further negotiation and settlement of 
this great question in weir hands and to their wis> 
dom.” 

Mr. Twining could not vote for the 
amendment, because it approved of the 
abolition of the trade with China, an act 
which he considered one of great injustice 
towards the East-India Company. He 
considered this subject of so much im- 
portance tliat he could not refrain from 
taking advantage, of the present opportu- 
nity to express his satisfaction at the manly 
and decided way in which the worthy 
chairm^in expressed himself on tliat sub- 
jeet when it was brought before them. 
Although it appeared from the state of 
the argument not to be good policy to in- 
sist on their right of continuing to trade, 
yet it gave him great satisfaction to find 
that the intelligent mind of the Ciiairman 
was fully alive to this important subject. 
(hear!) He hoped that the Court of 
Directors would be enabled to carry on 
the negotiation armed with new strength 
by what had taken place. The united 
ojiiiiion of the Court of Proprietors could 
not fail to add to their strength. The 
hon. proprietor concluded by expressing 
his determination to vote for the proposi- 
tion of Sir John Malcolm. 

The Chairman then put the question, 
and the amendment was negatived. 

Dr. Gilchrist wished to move an ad- 
journment, as he was quite exhausted. 
{loud cries of no ! ) Never mind then, 
lie would go on. He accordingly moved 
the amendment road by him on Tuesday. 

No gentleman for some time offering 
to second the amendment, 

Col. Stanhope sA\d that, in order to give 
the court the benefit of consijiering these 
very important resolutions, he would se- 
cond them. 

Sir H, J. Bridges said, might he be 
permitted to say a few words ? ( cries of 
Question!) He certainly bud a right to 
speak on the (luestion, and he would exer- 
cise it. His only object was to strengthen 
the hands of the Court of Directors, and 
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though he saw several objections to Sir 
John Malcolm’s resolutions, he should, 
after the opinion expressed of them by 
the bon. Chairman and the Court of Di- 
rectors geneinlly, think it his duty to vote 
for them, (hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist had heard the whole of 
the debates from the beginning with the 
greatest patience and attention. He was 
the first radical who had got up to move 
any thing in that court. There were, 
nerlmps, radicals there, but very few had 
fne moral courage to get up and say sa 
(a hiwjtu) As to physical courage he 
would not dispute it with any man ; no 
mail's physical courage was equal to that 
of acock, (a laugh.) It had been said 
that in a multitude of counsellors there 
was safety; there was also an opposite 
proverb, “ Too many cooks will spoil the 
broth.” There was, however, a feast 
called a pic-nic^ and all that he wished 
was that his resolutions should be put in 
to see whether they could pick any thii^ 
good out of them. 

The Chairman then put the question, 
when the amendment was negatived, two 
hands only being held up in its favour. 

The Chairman then said tliat they were 
at length come to the main question. It 
had very properly been considered by 
scveml of the proprietors that a question 
of so much importance should be taken 
by ballot. The requisite signatures had 
been given in, and the day fixed for the 
ballot was Friday the 3d of May. 

The requisition for a ballot was then 
read, and the court adjourned, after having 
appointed Friday, May 3d as tlie day of 
ballot. 

On Friday the 3d May a ballot was 
taken at the East- India House, when 
the numbers were, 

In favour of the Resolution pro- 
posed by Sir John Malcolm ... 477 

Against it 

Majority in favour 425 
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Christian Church, £/>.— Extracts from the 
Information received by Commissioners 
as to the Administration of the Poor 
Laws, £5.— Martin’s l^oor-Laws for Ire- 
land, 69 — Tytler’s Lives of Scottish 
Worthies, £5.— Petit Tableau Litt6raire 
de la France, £&.— Journal of an Excur- 
sion to Antwerp, ib, — Sunday in Lon- 
don, 70 — Gilchrist’s Practical Appeal to 
the Public, ib, — Botanical Miscellany, 
ib, — Head’s Eastern Scenery, Ruins, 
&c., t7>.— Illustrations to Prinsep’s Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land, 
ib. — Dr. Townley’s ‘‘ More Nevochim,*' 
96— Capt. Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels, 154 — Newnham on the 
Opinions of the Native Population of 
Bengal, 161— Sketch and Review of the 
Military Service in India, 1 62— Thorn- 
ton’s Summary of the History of the 
East-India Company, ib, — Cunning- 
ham’s Lives of British Painters, Sec., ib, 
— Treatise on Manufactures in Iron, £'*, 
— Russell’s Nubia and Abyssinia, £5.— 
Sketches in Greece and Turkey, £^.— 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
163, 227— Fergus’s Testimony of Na- 
ture and Revelation, 163 — The Field 
Book, ih, — Sir John Malcolm pn the 
Government of India, 218— The Cape 
of Good Hope Literary Gazette, 227— 
Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe, 
228— Herschell’s 'Freatisc on Astrono- 
my, ib. — The Last Gifts of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, ib, — Howitt’s History 
of Priestcraft, £6.— Capt. Sturt’s Ex- 
peditions into Southern Australia, 229 
—Mrs. Prinsep’s Voyage from Calcutta 
to Van Diemen’s Land, £5.— Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
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111 , Part II., 269<— Essais sur la Phi* 
losopliie lies Ilindous, par H. T. Cole- 
brookc, Esq., 298 — Hoole's Personal 
Narrative of a Mission to the South of 
India, ih, — Sir Howard Douglas on 
Military Bridges, 299 — Exposition of 
the False Medium and Barriers exclud- 
ing Men of Genius, z&.«-]^artin*s Taxa- 
tion of the British Empire, Cuvier’s 

Animal Kingdom, — Martineau’s £n. 
cyclopaedia of Roniance, Rejected 

Addresses, Roscoc’s edition of Gil 
Bias, ib, 

Rickards (Mr.), evidence on the free 
trade system, 1 2. 

llolhschtid (Mr.), evidence on the subject 
of remittances from India, B. 

Russia^ Its conquests in Armenia, 62, 116 
—account of the Turkish provinces ad- 
joining iis possessions in Georgia, 116 
— history of the Mongol rule in, 160. 

Sandwich Islands, commercial importance 
of the, 242. 

Scenes In the Mofussil, 97, 245. 

Scribbleton Papers, the, 126. 

Scringapalam, storming of, 42, 195. 

Servants, Indian, character of, 50. 

Sheep-eater, Hindu, 272. 

Siamese Language, remarks on, 270. 

Siberia, journey of Dr. Bunge in, 26. 

SUver mines at Gumish Khaneh, ] 22. 

Sinope, account of the city of, 125. 

Sketches of Indian Society : — Travelling 
by marching, 47 — by dak, 181. 

Slavery in India, 284 — in Ceylon, ih. 

Smith (Mr. Geo.), dissent by, on the sub- 
ject of the Company's charter, 176. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 65, 158, 222, 279 — annual 
report, 222 — notice of its transactions, 
269— address of Sir A. Johnston, 282 — 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 159 — Me- 
dical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
ih, — Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
St. Petersburgh, 160. 

Society, Indian, sketches of, 47, 181— di(^ 
ferent gradations in, in Japan, 201 — 
Australian, 231. 

Soldiers, native Indian, efficiency of, 29, 
33, 134 — pay of European and native 


in India, 30, 32, 36 — sickliness of the 
children of Europeans, 30, 136— cloth, 
iiig and appointments for, 37— punish- 
ments, 40. 

Sporting in India, 51. 

Staunton (Sir G.), 90. 

Sturt (Capt.), expeditions of, into the in- 
terior of Southern Australia, 229. 

Swan River, progress of settlement, 240. 

Sykes (Col.), on the revenue of Deccan, 5. 

Syrian Christians of Malayala, 65. 

Tales, popular, of Hindoostan, 206. 

Tarkoo, a city of Daghestan, 274. 

Tasmania, progress of the colony in, 210. 

Tenure, British, of India, 64. 

Thugs of the Doaab, account of the, 17. 

Times newspaper, alleged venality of, 166. 

Tow7iley (Dr.), notice of his translation 
of the More Nevochim, 96. 

Tombs at Allahabad described, 108. 

Trade, Chinn, remarks on the government 
plan for throwing it open, 3, 81 — of 
New South Wales, 230 — of Van Die- 
men's l^nd, 241-.-of the Sandwich Is- 
lands and New Zealand, 242. 

IVansactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
review of the, 269. 

Travelling, mode of, in India, 47, 181— 
in Japan, 203. 

Trehhmd, account of the city of, 118. 

Troops, march of, in India, described, 47 
— cantonments for, 97, 245, 

Tucker (Mr. H. St, Geo.), dissent by, 
on the Company's charter, 177. 

Turkey, account of the provinces of, ad- 
joining the Russian possessions in 
Georgia, 116. 

Van Diemeiis Land, colony of, 229. 

Vessels, native, of India described, 279. 

Volcanos o£ mud near Bakoo, 277. 

ITrgram (Mr. W.), dissent by, on the sub- 
ject of the Company's charter, 174. 

'Wilson (Mr. H. II.), testimonies of res- 
pect to, 159. 

Wool, Australian, increasing value of, 230. 
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Adasn (Sir Frederick), 21, 68. 

Agra, suttee near, 10— census of the city, 
17 — child stealing at, 50 — sale at the 
Ungoorec Baugh at, 211— college, t5. 
Ahmednuggur, plunder of, 28, 71. 
Akulcote, distress in, 24. 

Alexander and Co,, of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 28, 50, 78, 112, 139, 214. 


Allan (Lieut.), assault on, 68 — trial of, ib, 
Allard (Gen.), services of, 212, 213. 
Ameerabad, capture of the fortress of, 72. 
Ants, white, destructive at Bombay, 72. 
Arm 7 (Company's, in India) — Proposed 
establishment of Retiring Funds for, 
12, 78, 113 — operations of the, against 
insurgents, 15, 28, 64, 78, 11], 120,^ 
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Beck (Mr.), services of, with the Persian 
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246— ^supplies to regiments on the 
luarcti, 15— brevet rank in, 19 — con- 
spiracy at Bangalore, 22, 2B, B3--ar. 
rangements in the medical department 
of, 29 — re-organization of local batta- 
lions of, 29— horse allowance to officers 
on the staff of, — movements of corps 

at Madras, 3.'1, 83 — reductions and re- 
trenchments ill, 34, 135 — advances to 
officers of, for the erection of quarters, 
34 — study of the Oriental languages in, 
ib. — salaries and allowances to assistant 
commissaries general of, ib, — officers of, 
in the Persian service, 61, 73 — new 
Commander-in-chief in Bengal, 93, 200 
— new uniform for officers of, 126, 133 
— resolutions respecting leave of absence 
to officers of, holding civil situations, 
ib, — new arrangement for the posting of 
cornets and ensigns in, 132 — pay and 
allowances of deputy assistant commis- 
saries of ordnance, 135, 224 — staff sala- 
ries, 135 — temporary brigade or canton- 
ment commands in, ib. — debate at the 
East- India House on the subject of 
punishments in, 174 — honour of knight- 
hood conferred on officers of, 200— 
appointments, retirements, and resigna- 
tions of officers of, in England, 
convalescent depots, 241 — travelling al. 
lowances to chaplains of, 242, 246— 
employment of soldiers in civil situa- 
tions, 242— allowances to officers of, ab- 
sent on leave, 243 — conduct of the force 
lately employed at Malacca, 244 — can- 
tonment commands, 245 — passage-mo- 
ney to officers of, proceeding singly from 
port to port, z5.— allowances to medical 
officers of, 246 — conduct of the Parkur 
field force, ib. — courts-martial in, 28, 
34, 83, 126, 244 — sec also Calcutta, 
Madras, ^c. General Orders. 

(King's, serving in India) — Con- 
duct of the 46th regiment during its 
employment on the Madras establish- 
ment, 133 — issue of pay to regiments of, 
at Bombay, 245 — court-martial in, 
135 — promotions and changes in, 200, 
276. 

, Sikh, account of the, 212— £u. 

ropean officers in, 213. 

Associations, illegal, in China, 75. 

Australasia.--^See New South fPales, Van 
Diemen's Land, 

Ava, British relations witli, 57, 60, 63. 

Baffdad, quarrels at, 28, 124, 

Balasore, distress at, 19,113. 

Batmeir, capture of the town of, 78, 121. 

Bangalore, conspiracy at, 22, 28, 83. 

Bank of Bengal, dividend of, 205 — Union, 
of Bengal, 139. 

Barnes (Sir Edward), recall of, 93, 200 
— tour of, 117* 

Barowski (Count), 73. 

Bebce Muttra, will of, 1. 


army, 73. 

Beef, effects of eating, 217. 

Bceraghur, account of the falls at, 21 3. 

Begu7fi Sumroo, affairs of the, 18. 

Bell (Capt. T.)> court-martial on, 34. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), tour of, 12, 57, 
112, 213— his interview with Sindiab, 
58 — visit to Uajpootana, 110 — named 
commander-in.cliief in India, 93, 200. 

Beth Hillel (Ibibbi), travels of, 13, 220. 

Bhooj, military command at, 135. 

Bhojmut, present state of affairs in, 110. 

Bhurlpoor, release of the ex-rajah of, 114. 

Bishop of Calcutta, — Sec Wilson. 

Blake {Capi.), court-martial on, 128. 

Board of Control, debates on the Com- 
pany's correspondence w'itli the Presi- 
dent of, relative to the charter, 140, 
171, 251 ; (dso distmcl imges 1 to 207, 
end (f volume. 

Boden rrfessorship of Sanscrit, 199. 

Bokhara, visit to, 122. 

Bombay Inteluoencj? : — Visit of Lord 
Clare to Sattara, 22, 28 — new coinage, 
23 — conversion of a brahmin, 23, 70— 
malversation of native officers, 23 — 
marginal notes in books, 24, 122 — dis- 
tress in A ku I cote, 24— disturbance at 
Poonali, ib. — discovery of stone suited 
for lithography, 28 — marauders in 
Cutcb, the press and the magis- 
tracy, 70— incendiarism, {’5.— plunder 
of Malligaiim and Ahmednuggur, 28, 
71— scarcity of grain, 71 — M. Jacque- 
mont, 71, 229 — death by juggling, 72 
—while ants, ib. — operations of the Par- 
kur field force, 78, 121, 246 — capture 
of the fort of Mhadeoghur, 78, 120 — 
travels of Idcut. Burnes and Dr. Ge- 
rard, 78, 122 — Guzerathee poetry, 122 
—study of English, 123— Indus tariff, 
221' — robberies, 229 — the plague, i6.— 
—prices of European goods, 43, 97, 
204, 280 — government securities and 
exchanges, 44, 98, 205, 281— shipping, 
38, 92, 138, 247 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 38, 92, 138, 247. 

Government Orders :— Advances 

to officers for the erection of quarters, 
34— study of the Oriental languages, ib. 
— salaries and allowances to assistaint 
commissaries general, z5.— pay and al- 
lowances of deputy assistant commissa- 
ries of ordnance, 135— allowances of 
line or cantonment adjutants, tb. — re- 
vised salaries of the military auditor 
general, commissary general, and others 
ib. — station of Bhooj, fifUi super- 
intending surgeon, td.— temporary bri- 
gade or cantonment commands, i6. ^ 
pension list, 245 — line adjutant for Ah. 
medabad, tft.— issue of pay to his Ma- 
jesty's regiments, t6.— passage money to 
officers proceeding singly from port to 
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port, allowances to medical oflieers, 

246 — allowances to junior civil servants, 
ib . — travelling allowances to chaplains, 
ib. — classiBcation of the vessels in the 
Indian navy, ib , — conduct of the Par- 
kiir field force, £6.— auditor of Indian 
navy accounts, 247— courts-inaitial, 31, 
135 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 36, 90, 137, 247— In- 
dian navy appointments, 38, 92, 138, 

247 — furloughs, 37, 92, J37 — retire- 
ments, and resignations of military offi- 
cers in England, 201. 

Bombay Supreme Court : — Trial of J. G. 
Green, 69 — case of Nowlakhia, ib. 

Auxiliary Missionary Society, 72. 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 24, 122. 

Native Education Society, 229. 

Brahmifit conversion of a, 23, 70 — initia- 
tion into the priesthood, 217. 

Brevet rank in Indian army, effects of, 19. 

Burmese ambassadors at Agra, 28, 57, 63 
— war-contribution, 60. 

Burncs (Capt.), travels of, 28, 66, 78, 122. 
( Major), mission of, 63. 

BushirCi disturbances at, 73. 

B^e-Laws, Company's, report on, 171. 

CachaVy state of affairs in, 14, 111. 

CadetSy new arrangement at Madras for 
posting, 132. 

Calantan, oppressive conduct of the Sia. 
mese towards the state of, 27, 23.1. 

Calcutta Intklugence: — Suttee near 
Agra, 10 — tour of the governor- general, 
12, 28, 57, 110, 112 — his interview with 
Scindia and the Ranee-regent at Gwa- 
lior, 58 — military retiring funds, 12, 
78, 113 — native dispensary, 13 — Rabbi 
Beth Hillel, 13, 220— Sudder Ameens, 
14 — admission of natives into the reve- 
nue, 14, 60 — the Rev. W. Hovenden, 

14, 65, 139— Gumbheer Sing, 14 — 
want of rain, ib. — locusts, 14, 61— tra- 
vels of Mr.Wollf, 14, 65, 139— immense 
Koran, 15 — the Chooar insurrection, 

15, 64, 111— supplies to military on the 
march, 15— affairs of Oude, 15, 62, 
117— accessions to the clergy, 16 — the 
bench and bar, {'6.— the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 16, 112 — Hindoo convert, 16 — 
the suttee rite, 16, 66 — MaLiy pri- 
soners, 17— trade with Laos, £6. — cen- 
sus of the city of Agra, ib, — newspaper 
at Delhi, 18— affairs of the Begum 
Suroroo, ib, — Runjeet Singh, 18, 65, 
123, 212 — ^Sindia's state, 18, 67, 110 — 
unsettled state of Rajpootana, 18 — ^bre- 
vet rank, 19 — substitution of the Eng- 
lish language in the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, £6.— distress in Cuttack, 19, 
113 — combustion of cargo-coal, 20— 
conduct of Mr. Walter Ewer, £6.— navi- 
gation of the Indus, 20, 62, 221— 


treaties with Scindc and Khyrpoor, 20 
— remarkable preservation of life during 
a gale, 21— failure of Alexander and 
Co.. 28. .50, 78, 112, 139, 214— distur- 
bances near Cuttack, 26— grand trunk 
road from Allahabad to Delhi, ib. — 
failure of Mackintosh and Co., 55, 78, 
114, 214— estate of Palmer and Co., 
57, 110, 139 — public spirit amongst 
natives. 59— new road in jessore, ib , — 
Burmese war-contribution, 60 — Persian 
service, 61-^ petition of the missionaries 
to Parliament, £5.— disturbances at Chu- 
rapoonjee, 62, 109— meteors, 62— in- 
land customs, £6.— Burmese ambassa- 
dors, and letter from the king of Ava. 
57, 63— tribute to Mr. H. II. Wilson 
from the pupils of the Hindu College, 
63 — aflairs at Delhi, 65 — bribery at 
Meerut, ib, — apprehension of Thugs, 
66— suttees in the native allied states, 
ib. — Mr. Sutherland, 66, 117 — Capt. 
Burncs* travels, 28, 66, 78— trials of 
Kholc prisoners, 67 — qualifications of 
civil servants, 68— Laudable Societies, 
102 — partiality to natives, 108— the ex- 
rajah of Nunklow, 109 — settlement of 
the land-revenue, ib. — w'orking of the 
insolvent court, HO — wolves in India, 
ib, — affairs of Bhopaul, ib, — Cuchar, 
111 — consecration of new churches, 112 
—death of Sir W. O. Russell, 1 1 2, 132 
—indigo mart, 11.3— the Balasore suf- 
ferers, ib. — vaccination from the cow, 
ib. — Dhurma Suhha Society, ib, — Sur- 
batatta Dipika Ssbba, 114— cx-rajah of 
Bhurtporc, ib. — the Commander-in- 
chief, 93, 117 — the press and the mer- 
cantile interest, 117 — Union Bank, 
139 — Mr. Hogg, 139, 2i.5-^forgery 
of Company’s paper, 139— scarcity of 
silver, ib. — prospects of the western 
provinces, 209 — working of the re- 
venue system, ib. — the theatre, 210 
— wolf hunting, ib, — the Ungoorce 
Baugh, Agra, 211 — grievances of the 
salt zemindars of Cuttack, ib —exami- 
nation of the Agra College, ib. — state of 
the north-west frontier, 212 — Sikh 
army, ib. — power and resources of Run- 
ject Singh, ib. — the Nerbiidda at Becra- 
ghur, 213 — cultivation of fine cotton, 
214— causes of the late failures, ib. — 
testimonies of respect to Mr. Hogg, 215 
— introduction of tlie Otaheitc sugar- 
cane, ib. — self-immolation, 216 — Sud- 
der Dcwance Adawlut, ib. — power of 
the civil courts to fine covenanted 
officers of government, ib, — public 
works, ib. — effects of eating beef, 217 
—initiation into the Brahmin priesthood, 
native mode of revenue manage- 
ment, 218— affairs of the Free School, 

i6.*— character of the government, 219 
—robbery at Rogonatlipore, £6.— prices 
of European goods, 43, 97, 204, 280 — 
government securities and exchanges, 
44, 98, 205, 281— shipping, 31, 81, 
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131— birthsi marriages, and deaths, 31, 
81, 131. 

Calcutta Government Orders ; — Nomina- 
tion of assistant surgeons to civil sta- 
tions, 29— elegibility of medical officers 
to the grade of superintending surgeon, 
ib. — Arracan local battalion, ih. — writers 
directed to return to England, 79, 243 
— new member of council, 79 — new 
uniform of officers, 126 — resolutions 
respecting leave of absence to military 
officers holding civil situations, ib. — 
litigious conduct of Capt. Marshall, 
129 — convalescent depot at Landour, 
241 — rules regarding the absence of 
civil servants from their stations, • 
travelling allowances to chaplains, 242 
^-employment of soldiers in civil situa- 
lions, ii >, deputation allowance to 
junior civil servants, ib. — escort for resi- 
dent at Gwalior, 243 — courts-martial, 
126 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 29, 79, 129, 243 — army 
furloughs, 31, 81, 131 — retirements 

• and resignations of military officers in 
England, 200. 

> - ' Supremo Court Hindu wills. 1 
—sickness of the chief justice, 16— 
barristers, i6.— decrees in the Martin 
case, 49 — Palsgrave v. VVorrall, 101 — 
death of Sir W. O. llussell, U2 — new 
appointments consequent on the retire- 
ment of the registrar, 139 — new chief 
justice, 200— testimonies of respect to 
Mr. Hogg, 215. 

- Insolvent Court ; — Estate of Alex- 

ander and Co., 54. 78, 112, 139 — estate 
of Palmer and Co., 57, 110, 139 — 
— working of the court, 110 — case of 
llajkissore Diitt, 139. 

- ■ Pree School, affairs of the, 218. 

Canibn/a, account of, 235. 

Campbell (Sir J. N. R.), 200. 

Canton . — See China. 

Cafe of Goon Hope Intelligence: — 
Influx of British visitors from India, 
76— reductions in the civil establish- 
ment of the colony, ib . — Caff res, lA,— 
meeting of siavc-holdcis, ib . — roads, 
125 — Agricultural Society, ib . — Infant 
School Society, z6.— new church, ib . — 
vintage, ib * — acting secretary to govern, 
ment, 138 — commercial report for 1832, 
240 — Cape wines, ib , — complaints of 
the colonists, ib . — new governor, 276— 
births, marriages, and deaths, 138. 

Cargo-coal, combustion of, 20. 

Cargoes of India ships, 45, 203, 282. 

CamUhers (Mr. M. W.), intrepidity of, 20. 

Caubul, present state of politics in, 57. 

Cevlon Intelligence : ■— Mail coaches, 
123— civil and military appointments, 
247 — new chief justice, 248— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 138. 

Chaplains, Indian, travelling allowances 
to, 242, 246. 
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Chess-board, a large, 232. 

China Intelligence Attempt of Eu- 
ropeans to open free trade, 27, 75, 124 
— experimental voyage of the Lord Am- 
herst, 27, 124, 231 — affray at Canton, 
27 — placards on the factory walls, z5.— 
banditti, ib. — highland rebellion, i6.— 
insurrection in Formosa, 74, 124, 231 
—warlike negotiation, 74 — complaint 
against an English merchant, 75 — ille- 
gal associations, ib. — attack on Euro- 
peans. ib. — the late rebellion in Koten, 
76 — return of liowqua to active life, 
231 — singular anecdote, 232— prices of 
European goods at Canton, 43, 97, 204, 
280 — exchanges, 44, 98, 205, 281— 
births, marriages, and deaths, 39, 138. 

Cholera at Madras, 119* 

Choours, insurrection of the, 15, 64, 111. 

Christianity, conversion of Hindus to, 16, 
23, 70 — anxiety of the Bengal mission- 
aries for the promotion of, 61— propaga- 
tion of, forbidden in Java, 73. 

Churapoonjee, disturbances at, 62, 109. 

Churches, new, in India, 112. 

Civil sen^ants in India, insubordination of, 
20— qiialitications of, 68, 210 — juniors 
directed to return to England, 7.9, 243 
— powers of civil courts to fine them, 
when parties in civil suits, 216 — rules 
regarding the absence of, from tlieir 
stations, 241 — deputation allowance to 
juniors in Bengal, 242 — salaries of ju- 
niors at Bombay, 246. 

Civil situations, rules respecting military 
officers holding, 126 — employment of 
soldiers in, 242. 

Clare (Eurl of), his visit to Sattara, 22,28. 

Clergy, accessions to the, in Bengal, 16. 

Cochin, account of the Jews of, 220. 

Cochin-China, quarrels between the Sia- 
mese and, 235. 

Cohuigc, new, at Bombay, 23. 

Co/cs— see Kholes. 

College, Hindu, tribute to Mr, H. H, Wil- 
son from the pupils of, 63— Tasmanian, 
125— Agra, 211. 

Conunissaries general, assistant, .34. 

Compassionate Funds in India, 22. 

Convert, Hindu, at Calcutta, 16 — ot Bom- 
bay, 23, 70, 72. 

Corea, account of, 232 — remarks on the 
language of, ib. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in India, 214. 

Court of Nizamut Adawlut : — Suttee case, 
10 — trials of Khole prisoners, 67. 

of Circuit, Agra: — Peyma v. Kisli- 

na Chumar, and others, 50. 

Couats-Martial on Capt. Hall, 34— the 
Bangalore conspirators, 83 — Assist. 
Siirg. Sill, 126— Lieut. Goad, 127— 
Capt. Blake, 128— Major Hunt, 135— 
Ens. Robertson, 244. 

Cow, vaccination from the, 113. 
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Crim Con*t action for, in India, 101. 
Cropley (Mr. J. P.), prosecution of, for 
libel, 118. 

Customs, inland, of India, 62, 

Cutchy marauders in, 28. 

Cuttack, distress in, 19, 11.3— disturbances 
near, 28 — grievances of the salt zemin- 
dars of, 211. 

Debates at the East- India House:—* 
(April I5tli, I6th, Idth. 19th, 2 2d, 2.3d, 
and 25th, 1833) — Renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter — see distinct series if pages, 

1 to 207, end ^ volume, 

' ■■■ (June lOlli and 19tli, and July 
5th, 1833)— Renewal of the Company’s 
charter, 140, 171, 251— Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s claim, 16*1, 16*4, 180 — half-year’s 
dividend, 170— .report of the Committee 
of Bye-laws, 171 — pilgrim.tax, 172, 
251 — embassies to Persia, 172 — punish- 
ments in the Indian army, 174. 

— - — in Parliament on East-India af- 
fairs— see 'Parliament, 

Deccan, scarcity of grain in, 71— prize- 
money, 271. 

Delhi, newspaper at, 18 — visit of Mr. 

Wolil' to the king of, 65. 

De Tossy (M, Garvin), labours of, 40. 

D* Urban (Sir Benjamin), 276. 

Dhurma Subha Society, meeting of, 113. 
Directors, East-India, election of, 40— 
list of, for 1833, 96, 276. 

Dispensary, native, at Calcutta, 13. 
Dividend, Company’s, 170 — Bank of Ben- 
gal, 205. 

Dress, new, of Indian officers, 126, 133. 
Duel, fatal, at the Mauritius, 123. 

Durjan Sal, ex -rajah of Bhurtpoor, 114. 
Duties, tariff of, for the Indus, 221. 

Darthenware, Tasmanian, 78. 

East-India House, election of Directors at, 
40, 96, 276 — goods declared for sale at, 
45, 203, 282— sales of indigo at, 48, 
284 — sale of tea at, 208 — see also De- 
bates. 

East-Indians, public reception of, by the 
governor of Madras, 68. 

Education in India, 61, 63, 72, 229— in 
Java, 73. 

Dgypt, conclusion of peace between the 
Pasha of, and the Forte, 78, 240. 
Embassies to Persia, expense of, 172. 
Emigration to the colonies, plan to encou- 
rage, 76, 77. ’ 

EngUsh language, substitution of the, in 
the Sudder Dewaftny Adawlut, Bengal, 
19— study of, by Asiatics, 123. 

Europeans in the Sikh army, 212, 213. 
European Goods, prices of, in the East, 
43, 97, 204, 280. 

Ewer (Mr. Walter), conduct of, 20. 
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Exchanges, Indian, 44, 98, 205, 281. 

FairUe and Co,, failure of, 276. 

Falls at Beeraghur, account of, 21.3. 

Fire at Bankok, 27 — attempted, at Bom- 
bay, 70. 

Formosa, insurrection jn, 74, 124, 231. 
Free School at Calcutta, affairs of, 218. 
Funds, Military Retiring, for India, 12, 
78, 113 — Compassionate, 22— Madras 
Military, 243. 

General Orders — see Calcutta, ^c, 
Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 28, 66, 78, 122. 
Goad (Lieut.), court-martial on, 127. 
Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
43, 97, 204, 280— declared for sale at 
the East-India House, 45, 203, 282. 
Grain, dearth of, at ATadras, 69, 120— 
scarcity of, in the Dcccan, 7 1 . 

Grant ( Right Hon. C.), his exposition of 
the Company’s affiairs, 191. 

Green (Mr. AI. C.), trial of, 68. 

— (J. G.), conviction of, 69. 
Gumbhecr Sing, rajah of Aluncepoor, 14. 
Gunga Karain, death of. 111. 

Gutzlaff (Rev. G.), his remarks on the 
Corean language, 232 — account by, of 
tile Laos, 234— of Camboja, 235. 
Guzerathee poetry, 122. 

Gwalior, affairs of, 18, 57, 110, 243. 

Hakeem Mendee, ex-minister of Oude, 15. 
Haughlon (Sir G. C.), 276. 

Hindoo Cuosh, journey across the, 66. 
Hindu wills, I— suttees, 10, 16, 66— 
converts, 16, 23, 70, 72— colony in 
Java, 74 — worship of idols, 119— tem- 
ples near Joona, 121 — pilgrim-tax, 172 
— self-immolation, 216 — pricstliood, 
217— See also Natives, 

Hindustani literature in France, 40. 

Hogg (Mr.), 139— testimonies of respect 
to, at Calcutta, 215. 

Home Intelligence: — Election of East- 
India Directors, 40, 96, 276— Hindus- 
tani literature, 40 — M. Gar 9 in de Tassy, 
ib, — recall of Sir Edward Barnes, 93, 
200 — debates in Parliament on the East- 
India Company’s charter, 191, 265, 269 
— Boden professorship of Sanscrit at 
Oxford, 199 — Professor Wilson, 200 
—new chief justice of Bengal, i6.— Sir 
J. N. R. Campbell, ^t6.— Sir James Stir- 
ling,[i6. — appointments, retirements, and 
resignations of Company’s officers in 
England, ib.— Privy Council : question 
respecting the Deccan prize-money, 271 
—monument to Sir John Malcolm, 276 
—British and Foreign Bible Society, 
f5. — Sir C. Wilkins, i6.— Sir G. C. 
Haugbton, ib, — new governor of the 
Cape, i^.— failure of Messrs. Fairlie and 
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Co., t6.— promotions and changes in his 
Majesty's forces serving in India, 200, 
270 — India shipping arrivals and depar. 
tures, and passengers, 40, 03, 201, 277 
— ^Inrtlis, marriages, and deaths, 42, 95, 
202, 278 — goods declared for sale at 
the East. India House, and cargoes of 
India ships, 45, 20.1, 282— free traders 
and Company's ships announced for 
India, 45, 99, 206, 282 — London prices- 
currentof East-lndia produce, 47, 207, 

283 — prices of shares, 47, 207, 283 — 
London markets and daily prices of 
stocks, 48, 100, 208, 284. 

Ilo-ng-merchantSy Chinese, 251. 

Hovmdcn (late Rev. W.), 14. 

Hunt (Major), court-martial on, 1.35. 

Hutchinson (Mr.), of Anjengo, claims of, 
IGl, 164, 180. 

Idolatry, government sanction of, in In- 
dia, 119. 

Incendiarism at Bombay, 70. 

India (British) — Operations against in- 
surgents in, 15, 28, 64, 78, 111, 120, 
246 — settlement of the land revenue in, 
109— prospects of tlie western provinces 
of, 209 — working of the revenue sys- 
tem of, ib, — state of the north-west 
frontier, 212 — native mode of revenue 
management in, 218— character of the 
government, 219— Sec also Calcutta, 
Madras, tjc. Intelligence, 

India (Foreign) : — Unsettled state of 
affairs on the Cachar frontier, 14, 111 
—new minister of Oude, 15, 62— pro- 
po.scd heir to the Begum Suiiiroo, 18— 
affairs of Runjeet Singh, 18, 6.5, 123, 
212 — escape of the young Sindia from 
the Ranee- Regent, 18 — unsettled state 
of R'cijpootana, 18, llO—visit of the 
Governor-general to the Court of Siii- 
dia, 57, 110 — misgovernment of Oude, 
62, 117— affairs of Delhi, 18, 65 — relict 
of Sir David Ochterlony, 65— Thugs, 
66 — suttee near Subatlioo, ib, — affairs of 
Bhopaul, 1 10— 'increased power and re- 
sources of Runjeet Singh, 212 — efficient 
state of his army, ib. 

(Netherlands): — Military opera- 
tions of the Dutch in Sumatra, 26, 124 
— massacre at Menangkabu, 26 — reli- 
gious education and conversion of the 
natives forbidden by the authorities in 
Java, 73 — Hindoo colony, 74 — births^ 
marriages, and deaths, 138. 

Indian Navy, 38, 92, 138, 247. 

Indig^o, Company’s quarterly sale of, 48, 

284— market in India, 113. 

Indus, .navigation of the, 20, 62— pro- 
posed tariff of duties for, 221. 

Inundation, distress occasioned in Cut- 
tack by, 19, 113. 

Jacquemont notice of, 71, 229. 

Jardine (Mr.), of Canton, complaint 
against, 75. 

Asiat.Jour, N. S. VoL. 1 1 . No.43. 


See India (Netherlands). 

Jews, travels of converted, 13, 14, 65, 
139 — account of the, at Cochin, 220. 

Johanna Islands, revolution in, 231. 

Juggling, death by, 72. 

Jungle Mehals, disturbances in, 1 5, 64, 111. 

Keighley (Mr. T.), libel on, 118. 

Kemp (Mr. F. B.), 243. 

Khotes, trials of, 67 — operations of the. 111. 

Khorassan, Persian expedition to, 72. 

Khyrpoor, treaty with the chief of, 20. 

Knighthood, honour of, conferred on J. 
N. R. Campbell, Esq., 200— James 
Stirling, Esq., ib, — Dr. Wilkins, 276 
— G. C. Haughton, Esq., ib. 

Koochan, operations of Persians at, 73. 

Koran, immense, 15. 

Koten, the late rebellion in, 76. 

Isund Revenue in the ceded and conquered 
provinces of India, 109 — of the Gwa- 
lior territories, 110. 

landour, convalescent depot at, 241. 

Laos, trade with, 17 — account of, 234. 

Laudable Societies, Bengal, report on the 
affairs of, 102 — Madras, 220. 

Libel on the Madras government, 21 — ^pro- 
secutions for, at Van Diemen’s Land, 
7 7 ’-•on Mr. Keighley, at Madras, 118# 

Ligor, rajah of, 233. 

Lindsay (Mr.), attack on, at Canton, 75. 

Locusts in India, 14. 61— superstition at 
Bhurtpore respecting, 14. 

London prices-current, 47, 100, 207, 283 
—markets, 48, 208, 284. 


Mackintosh and Co., of Calcutta, failure 
of, 5.5, 78, 114, 214. 

Madagascar, disturbances in, 231. 

Madhas Intelligence The new gover. 
nor, 21, 68— libel on the government, 
and resignation of the editor of the Ma- 
dras Gazette, 21 — conspiracy at Banga- 
lore, 22, 28, 83 — Compassionate Funds, 
22 — public reception of £ast-Indians 
and the native community by the Go- 
vernor, 66— dearth of grain, 69, 120— 
affairs of Mysore, 69— intended visit of 
the Governor-general, ib, — government 
sanction of native rites, 119— diolera, 
ib, — complaints against the new police 
regulations, 219-^ondition of t!ie in- 
terior, 220— Second Madras Laudable 
Society, ib. — Jews of Cochin, s6.— 
prices of European goods, 43, 97,. 204, 
280— government securities and ex- 
changes, 44, 98, 205, 281 — shipping. 
33, 89, 134 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 34, 89, 135. 

> '■ ■■ ■ - Government Orders ; — Horse al- 
lowance to staff ' officers, 33— move- 
ments of corps, 33, 83 — the conspiracy 
at Bangalore, 83, 65— postings of cor- 
(2 Q) 
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nets and enslgris» 139 — services of 
H. M. ddtliri^inienty 133— dress of 
officers^ tft.— mluury and marine boards, 
243— allowances to officers absent on 
leave, t5. — payments in England on 
account of the military fund, t&.— con- 
duct of the European and native troops 
lately employed at Malacca, 244— re- 
tiring allowances to warrant-officers of 
the ordnance department, t6.— courts- 
martial, 83, 244— civil, ecclesiastical, 
and . military appointments, 33,85, 133 
—furloughs, 88 — retirements and re- 
signations of officers in England, 200. 

■ — ■ ■■ Supreme Court: — Assault cases: 
Mr. M. C. Green and Lieut. Allan, 68 
—libel : Keighly v. Cropley, 118. 

Military Fund, 243. 

Mahratta Country^ Sontb, military opera- 
tions in the, 78, 120. 

Malacca Intellioencc : — The late hos- 
tilities with Nanning, 17, 26— tin mines, 
230— conduct of the troops lately em- 
ployed against Nanning, 244— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 38, 138. 

Malayt brought prisoners to Calcutta, 17 
—oppressive conduct of the Siamese to- 
wards tliose of Calantan and Patani, 27, 
233 — captive, in Siam, 233. 

Malcolm (Sir John), deatli of, 203 — mo- 
nument to, 276. 

Malligaum, plunder of, 28, 71. 

Manufactures, Tasmanian, 78 — in Poly- 
nesia, 125. 

Markets in India, 44, 98, 205, 281 — Lon- 
don, 48, 208, 284. 

Marshall {Capl.), conduct of, 129. 

— (Sir Charles), 248. 

Martin case, decision of the, 49. 

Matheu) {liay, G«), death of, 279. 

Maueitius Intelligence : — Ascent to 
the summit of the Piterbooth mountain, 
74 — ^proclamation by the new governor, 
dismissals of government officers, 
•6. — ^fatal duel between two midshipmen 
123 — marriages and deaths, 250. 

Meerut, bribery at, 65. 

Mesiangkabu, massacre of Dutch at, 26. 

Meshid, military operations at, 73. 

Meteors in India, 62. 

Mhadeogkur, operations against, 78, 120. 

MUUary Retiring Funds for India, 12, 
78, 1 13 — and Marine Boards at Madras, 
243— Fund at Madras, 243. 

MRitUm to Sinde and Khyrpoor, 20. 

Missionaries, petition of those at Calcutta, 
61, 62 — at Bombay, 72 — in the Sand- 
wich Islands^ 125 — at the Cape, t5. 

Mooradbeg, chief bf Khoondooy, 66. 

Muneepoor, suspicious conduct of the ra- 
jah of, 14. 

Mysore^ affiursof, 69. 

iJlTanniag, the late war with, 17, 26, 244. 


Natives of India, official designation of 
sudder ameens, 14 — admission of, Into 
the revenue, 14, 60— malversation of 
native officers at Bombay, 23— public 
spirit amongst, 59— education of, 61— 
bribes taken by, 65 — trials of, 69— par- 
tiality of Europeans tp, 108— See also 
Hindus. 

Navigation of the Indus, 20, 26, 221. 

Navy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 38, 92, 138, 247— classifica- 
tion of the vessels in, 246— auditor of 
accounts in, 247. 

Nerbudda, account of the falls and marble 
rocks of the, at Becraghur, 213. 

Newsitapers’^^eo Press* 

New South Wales Intelligence : — 
Emigration, 76— aspect of the country, 
77— petition to the King and Parlia- 
ment, 125, 237— attempt to massacre 
the crew and guard of a convict ship, 
125 — revenue, 237 — trade, ib. — run- 
aways, 238— colonial appointinents, 248 
—births, marriages, and deaths, ib, 

■■■ Supreme Court — Trial of Mr. 
Viliiers Pearce, 76 — of the murderers 
of Mr. M‘ Intyre, 236. 

New Zealand, war in, 240. 

Nicolay (Sir Wm.), 74. 

Nizamut Adawlut — Sec Court of. 

Nowlakhia, case of, 69. 

Nuggur Parker — See Parkur. 

Nunklow, operations of the ex-rajah of, 
62 — ^his surrender, 109. 

Ochterlony (Sir David), relict of, 65. 

Officers, Indian — Sec Army. 

Ordnance, pay and allowances to officers 
of the, 135. 

Oriental languages, rewards for studying 
the, 34~studyof, in France, 40. 

Olaheite — Sec Society Islands. 

Oade, misgovernment of, 15, 62, 117— 
visit of Mr. Wolff to the king of, 139. 

Owhyhee — See Sandwich Islands. 

Otford, Sanscrit professorship at, 199,200 

Palmer and Co,, estate of, 57, 110, 139. 

Palsgrave (Mr.), action brought by, against 
Capt. WorraJl, 101. 

Parkur, operations in, 78, 121, 246. 

Parliament, Debates in: — (House of 
Commons) — East-India Company's af- 
fairs, 191,269. 

(House of Lords) — East-India 

Company's affairs, 265. 

Passage-money to officers in India,, 245. 

Passengers of India ships, 41, 92, 93, 
201, 278. 

Patani, oppressive conduct of the Siamese 
towards the state of, 27, 233. 

Pearce (Mr. Viliiers), trial of, 76. 

Penang I ntbllioence ; — Unhealthiness 
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of the island, 25— dieting* governor, 248 
— births, marriages, and deaths, 38, 138. 

^ Pension list, Bombay, 245. 

Persia, British officers in the service of, 
61, 73 — successes of, in Khorassan, 72 
—operations before Koochan, 72, 73 

• j —expense of embassies to, 172. 

.^^grims, tax on, in India, 172. 

Pirates at Singapore, 25. 

PUerhooth Mountain in the Mauritius, as- 
c^t of the, 74. 

Pla^ at Bombay, 229. 

PoetT^, Guzerathce, 122. 

Police, Madras, 118 — complaints against 
thanew regulations for, 219. 

Poonah, disturbance at, 24. 

Polynesia— See Sandwich Islands, &c. &c. 

Press, periodical, at Delhi, 1 8 — libel on 
the Government by the Madras Ga~ 
zeltee, 21 — fracas between the, and a 
magistrate at Bombay, 70 — prosecu- 
tions against, in Van Diemen *s Land, 
77 — subserviency of the Calcutta jour- 
nals to the mercantile interest, 117. 

Prices-Currenl, East-India, 43, 97, 204, 
280— London, 47, 100, 207, 283. 

Priesthood, Brahmin, initiation into, 217. 

Prit»y Council : — In the matter of the 
Dcccan prize-money, 271. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 271. 

Pundooas, battles of the, 213. 

Quarters, officers', erection of, 34. 

Haiti, want of, in Bengal, 14. 

Rajfdssore DuUf case of, 139. 

Bajpootana, unsettled state of, 18— visit of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck to, 110, 213. 

Belief of troops at Madras, 33, 83. 

Beliring Funds, military, 12, 78, 113. 

Bevenue, admission of natives into the, in 
India, 14 — land, settlement of the, 109 
—injustice occasioned by the working of 
the system, 209, 220 — native mode of 
management, 218 — of New South 
Wales, 237. 

Bickards and Co., failure of, 55. 

Bites, native, in India, government sanc- 
tion of, 119. 

Bond, grand trunk, from Allahabad to 
Delhi, 28— new, in Jessore, 59 — at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 125 — new, be- 
tween Mirzapore and Jubblepore, 216. 

Bobbery at Rogonatlipore, 219 — various, 
at Bombay, 229. 

Bobertson (Ens.), court-martial on, 244. 

Booshun-ood-Doula, mxmsioT of Oude, 15. 

Boss (Mr. Alex.), 79. 

Bu7{jeet Singh, marriage of, 18 — military 
movements of, 65— study of English by 
his grandson, 123 — increase of his 
power and resources, 212 — ^account of ‘ 
the army of, ib. 


Bussell (Sir W. O.), death of, 112, 1.32. 

Byan (Sir£dward)i appointed chief jus- 
tice of Bengal, 200. 

St. Helena Intelligence: Govern- 
ment general orders, 39. 250— services 
of Lieut. Col. Wright, 39 — military ap- 
pointments and promotions, 39, 250—7 
Chinese pioneers, 39. 

Salt zemindars of Cuttack, grievances of, 21 1. 

Sandwich Islands, death of Kaahmanu, 
39 — expulsion of sugar planters from 
O why bee, 125— trade, 125, 239. 

Sanscrit, Boden professorship of, at Ox- 
ford, 199,200. 

Sallara, visit of Lord Clare to, 22. 

Saugor, apprehension of Thugs near, 66. 

School, La MartiAi^re, decree in the case 
of the, 49 — of the Scottish mission at 
Bombay, 72 — Infant, at the Cape, 125 
—Calcutta Free School. 2i8. 

Securilies, Indian, 44, 98, 205, 281. 

Self-Irnmolation, case of, 216. 

Shuns Laos. 

Shares, prices of, 47. 100. 207, 283. 

SiiirrxNo, Notices of : — Danger of the 
London from the combustion of cargo- 
coal, 20 — experimental voyage of the 
Lord Amherst to the north of China, 27, 
124, 231— loss of the Java and James 
Sihbald, 42 — experimental voyage of the 
Sylph, 75, 

Arrivals and departures Cal- 
cutta, 31, 81, 131 — Madras, 33, 89, 
134 — Bombay, 38, 92, 138,247 — Eng- 
land, 40, 93, 201, 277. 

passengers by, 41, 93, 201, 278— 

cargoes of, 45, 203, 282 — free-traders 
to India, 45, 206, 282 — Company's, to 
India, 44, 99, 206. 

Siac, expedition of the Dutch to, 26. 

Silt (Assist. Surg.), court-martial on, 126. 

Siam, oppressive conduct of the govern- 
ment towards the states of Calantan and 
Patani, 27, 233 — scarcity of rice, 27— 
fire at Bankok, ib. — sullcrings of Malay 
captives, 233 — Capt. Burney's treaty, 
234— Laos tribes, ib. 

Sikhs, account of the army of the, 212. 

Silver, scarcity of, at Calcutta, 139. 

Sinde, treaty with ameer of, 20, 26, 221. 

Sindia, young, contumacy of, 18, 110— 
visit of the Govcrnor.general to. the 
court of, 57 — bis pedigree, 58. 

SzNGAPoiiE Intelligence: — Piracy, 25, 
230 — trade of the settlement, 25 — popu- 
lation, 123 — prices of European goods, 
44, 98, 205, 281— births, marriages, 
and deaths, 39, 138. 

— Supreme Court— Armstrong and 

Co. v. Chin- Sang, 25. 

Slavery, release of Taliens from, 17— 
sale of a Hindoo girl into, 50— at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 76. 



fi&GiBTm, Proceedings of I ^ 
brencii of the Royal Asiatic Society, 24, 
|22-^&ottis]i Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety at Bombay, 72-— Laudable Socie- 
ties in Bengal, 102 — the Dhurma 
Subha at Calcutta, 1 13 — Surbatalta 
Dipika Ssbba, 114— Cape Agricultural 
Society,* 125— Second Madras Laudable 
jSociety, 220— Bombay Native Educa. 
tioo l^ciety, 229 — British and Foreign 
Bible Socie^, 276. 

Society Islgnd^ ^cultivation of sugar in, 
125— trade of the, ib. 

Soldicrst employment of, civil situa- 
tions, 242. " 

Stirling (Sir James), 200, 238. 

Slocks, daily price of, 48, 208, 284. 

Sudiler Ameens, official designation of, 14. 

S udder Dewant/ Adawlut, sul)stitution of 
the English language in the, 19— deci- 
sion by, respecting tlie power of civil 
courts to fine covenanted officers of 
government, 216. 

Sugar-cane, Tahitian, 123 — its introduc- 
tion into India, 215. 

Sumatra, military operations in, 26, 124. 

Surbatalta Dipika Sabha, 1 14 . 

Surgeons, assistant, eligibility of, to civil 
stations, 29 — to the grade of superin- 
tending, ib * — fifth superintending sur- 
geon at Bombay, 135. 

Sutherland (Mr, J. C. C.), 66, 117. 

(Mr.)i purveyor of the Calcutta 

Free School, 218. 

Suttees, trial of natives for assisting at, 10 
—native gratitude for the abolition of 
16 — discouraged in the territories of, 
tlie Rajah of Patialah, 66. 

Swan River, progress of the settlement at, 
78 — views of the home government res- 
pecting it, 238— agricultural prospects, 
239 — attack upon the natives, ib. — in- 
tercourse with King George’s Sound, 
ib» — acting-governor, 250 — marriages 
and deaths, ib* 

Syria, end of the war in, 78, 240. 

See Society Islands* 

Tarijff' of duties for the Indus, 221. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 1 72. 

Tea, Company’s quarterly sale of, 208. 

Teerut S'lwgA, of Nunklow, 62, 109. 

Tehoocasc, decision of the, 209. 

Temples near Joona, 121. 

TAcn/rc, Cbowringhec, 210. 

Thugs, apprehension of, 66. 

Tin mines near Malacca, 230. 


'SSnpitt, eoiployment of, in India, 220. 
Thtde with Laos, 17— of Singapore, 25 
. —free, an attempt to open it in China, 
27, 75, 124— inland, of India, 62— war- 
like negociations with the Chinese res- 
pecting, 74 — of Polynesia, 125, 239 — 
Company’s, with China, 140, 171, 191, 
25 1 , 265— of the countries on both sides 
of the Indus, 221 — of Laos, with Siam, 
234 — of New South Wales, 237— at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 240 — See ak:/ 
Markets* 

Travancore, transactions of Mr. Hutchin- 
son with the rajah of, 161, 164, L',0. ■ 

Trevelyan (Mr.), his plan for tlie m w ta- 
rilT of duties fur tlie Indus, 221. 

Turkey, endjaf hostilities 78, 240. 

ITngooree Baugh at Agra, sale at tlie, 211. 
XTniform, new, for Bengal officers, 126— 
for Madras officers, 133. 

Union Rank, Bengal, nffiiirs of, 139. 

Vacdiiation from the cow, 113. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
Prosecutions against the press, 77— de. 
crease of crime, lA.— colonial man ufac- 
tures, 78— proposed college, 125— 
tickets of leave, 23R— new settlers, ib* 
colonial appointments, 249 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, ib* 

Vellore, conspiracy at, 28, 

Ventura (Gen.), services of, 212, 213. 

JVaahoo—See Sandwich Islands* 
iriVA'/rts (Sir Charles), 276. 
mUmott (Ens.), death of, 121. 

Wills, Hindu, 1. 

IFiYso/i (Bishop), 16,112. 

(Mr. H. H.), tribute to, from the 

pupils of the Hindu College, 63 — liis 
first lecture on Sanscrit literature, at 
Oxford, 199 — degree of M.A. con- 
ferred on him, 200. 

■ (Rev. John), conversion of na- 

tives by, 23, 70, 72. 

Wines, Cape, 240. 

Wolf {Viev* Joseph), travels of, 14, 65 — 
disputation with, at Lucknow, 139. 
Wolves, destruction of children by, in In- 
dia, 110— hunted for sport, 210. 

Wool, prices of, at public sales, 208. 
Worrall (CapU), action against, 101. 
Wright (IJeut. Col.), services of, 39. 

^mindars, salt, of Cuttack, 211. 
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